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LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY  OF   STATE, 

TRANSMITTINQ 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  UPON  THE  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1880 
AND  1881. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  October  1,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  section  208  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes,  a  report  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  countries  for  the  years  1880  and  1881. 

This  report  purports  to  give,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  permits,  a  statement  of  such  changes  and  modifications 
in  the  commercial  systems  of  other  nations  as  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Department,  including  all  commercial  information  contained  in 
the  official  publications  of  other  Governments  which  is  deemed  impor- 
tanty  together  with  a  synopsis  of  information  communicated  to  this 
Department  by  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  during  those  years. 

In  submitting  this  report,  which  is  in  effect  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  their  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  preface  the  same  with  some 
explanatory  remarks  as  to  the  motives  which  have  directed  its  prepara- 
tion in  this  form  and  the  interests  to  be  subserved  thereby. 

It  is  believed  that  previous  to  the  compilation  of  the  Annual  Report 
upon  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Coun- 
tries for  the  year  1879,  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  government  statisti- 
cians to  compile  and  arrange  in  condensed  and  comprehensive  form  a 
statement  of  the  current  commercial  transactions  of  the  world,  although 
many  valuable  reports  and  statistical  publications  on  limited  subjects 
have  been  issued  by  the  leading  commercial  nations.  In  Great  Britain 
statistical  tables  have  been  published,  showing  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  i)rincipal  countries,  and  many  other  nations  have  published 
valuable  statements  as  to  their  own  commerce,  but  no  condensed  report 
covering  the  whole  field  has  been  given  to  the  public,  and  importers 
and  exporters,  manufacturers  and  agriculturists,  who  desires  to  become 
familiar  with  the  world's  commerce,  its  composition,  and  requirements, 
had  necessarily  to  search  through  volumes  of  diffused  reports  upon 
generalities. 

The  very  imperfect  methods  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  trade 
statistics  which  prevail  in  the  greater  number  of  countries,  meet  the 
compiler  at  the  outset  and  force  him  into  vast  fields  of  research  and 
analyzation,  comparison,  average,  and  approximation,  from  which  to 
deduce  facts  and  figures  which,  when  arranged  in  simple  and  orderly 
sequence,  give  a  very  inadequate  impression  of  the  chaos  of  matter  firom 
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which  they  were  produced;  nor  does  the  result  show  on  its  face  the 
amount  of  mental  and  physical  labor  expended  in  reaching  it,  or  the 
difference  between  simple  statements  or  reports  on  particular  subjects 
and  compiling:,  condensing,  and  properly  arranging  the  important  parts 
of  a  vast  namber  of  such  statements  and  reports. 
In  this  report  the  subject  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  world's  trade  in  natural  geographical  divisions — ^by  continents. 

2.  The  commerce  of  each  continent  is  separated  into  two  or  more  grand 
divisions,  or  groupings. 

3.  The  trade  of  these  divisions  is  reduced  to  countries,  colonies,  and 
islands. 

The  regular  order  of  treatment  is,  therefore,  as  follows:  The  trade 
of  each  country,  colony,  and  island  in  each  division  is  given,  concluding 
with  a  risuitU  of  the  total  trade  of  the  division ;  when  the  continental 
divisions  are  completed  a  risumi  of  the  total  trade  of  the  continent  is 
given;  when  the  commerce  of  all  the  continents  is  shown,  then  follows 
a  recapitulation  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  report  is  to  give  the  American  exporter  and 
importer,  manufacturer  and  agriculturist,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  trade 
conditions  of  the  several  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world,  showing 
what  they  buy  and  what  they  sell,  and  giving  as  many  details  as  pos- 
sible of  the  articles  composing  such  trade.  Side  by  side  with  the  state- 
ments as  to  general  trade  is  shown  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
part<ake  therein,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  the  best  means  for 
the  enlargement  of  our  commercial  relations  with  each.  For  compar- 
ative {>urposes,  statistical  tables  showing  the  principal  imports  and  ex- 
ports into  and  from  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  from 
and  to  each  country,  colony,  island,  and  continent  are  given,  supple- 
mented by  the  "recapitulation,"  showing  the  total  trade  of  tne  world 
and  the  shares  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein ;  after 
which  the  annual  reports — ^many  of  which  are  referred  to  and  quoted 
in  this  letter — ^from  our  consuls-general  and  consuls  follow,  giving 
details,  which  could  not  be  embraced  in  this  report,  of  the  trade  of  their 
several  districtB. 
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COMMERCK    OF    AFRICA. 

(In  two  divisions,  NortherD  and  Southern.) 

NORTHERN    DIVISION. 

Beginning  at  the  Canary  Islands  and  ending  at  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the 
Dorthem  divison  of  Africa  embraces  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tnnis,  Tripoli, 
and  Egypt. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  this  division,  according  to  the  latest  available 
statistics,  is  as  follows:  Imports,  $100,945,000;  exports,  $102,328,000; 
imports  and  exports,  $203,273,000,  divided  among  the  following  coun- 
tries and  possessions : 


Countries  and  poMMsionn.  I     Imports.  Exports.     '      Total 


Canary  lalands $2,500,000        $2,850,000      $5,350,000 

Morocco  3.039,000  3,382,000         7,821,000 

AlgwiM, 

Tnnia 

Tripoli 

Hjvt 


60,H87,000  33,767,000  94,454.000 

2,250,000  ;  2,000,000  '  4,850,000 

2,  200, 000  I  1.  877, 000  |  4, 137, 000 

29,61)9,000  57,852,000  87,461,000 


r 


100,945,000   102,328,000  ;  203,273,000 


COnUHERCE  OF  THE  CANART  ISL.AIVD8. 

The  trade  retnms  of  the  Canary  Islands,  as  above  given,  imports 
$2,500,000,  exports  $2,850,000,  are  based  on  old  reports  from  the  con- 
snl  at  Teneriffe,  no  report  fh)m  thence  showing  the  foreign  trade  of 
these  possessions  having  been  received  for  some  yearH.  From  analyses 
of  the  trade  of  the  several  countries  with  the  islands,  these  estimates 
may  be  relied  upon  as  very  close  approximations. 

The  British  consular  reports  for  the  year  1879  show  a  rather  depressed 
condition  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands,  the  imports  for  that  year 
biurely  holding  their  own,  while  the  exports  show  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  The  official  statistics  of  British  trade 
for  the  year  1880,  however,  show  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the 
imports  fh)m  and  exports  to  the  Canaries.  In  fact,  British  trade  with 
the  Canaries  for  the  last  five  vears  shows  a  steady  increase,  viz:  Im- 
ports from  the  Canaries  in  1876,  $1,346,000;  in  1880,  $2,280,000;  exports  to 
the  Canaries  in  1876,  $773,000;  in  1880,  $1,253,000.  It  is  hard  to  rec- 
oncile this  showing  with  the  British  consular  report  for  1879,  unless  we 
are  to  assume  that  a  large  decrease  took  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Canaries  with  other  countries — something  which  is  not  very  likely  to 
have  occurred.  It  may  be  very  well  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  fig- 
ures given  above,  showing  the  total  trade  of  the  islands,  are,  if  any- 
thing, underestimates. 
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According  to  the  returus  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1881,  our  direct  trade  witli  the  Canaries  was  as  follows: 
Imports  therefrom,  $162,000;  exports  thereto,  $218,000.  In  1876  our 
imports  from  the  island  amounted  to  $133,000,  and  our  exi)orts  thereto  to 
§89,000;  this  shows,  comparatively,  even  a  larger  gain  than  the  British 
trade  during  the  same  years.  The  trade  of  France  with  the  Canaries 
is  not  specified  in  the  French  ofiScial  publications,  so  there  is  no  availa- 
ble method  of  arriving  at  any  approximation  thereof.  If  the  French 
marine  calling  thereat  be  any  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  French 
trade  therewith,  it  must  be  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  divided 
between  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  England  having  the 
lion's  share  thereof.  The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  import 
trade  are  cotton  goods,  linens,  metals,  hardware  and  cutlery,  apparel 
:and  haberdashery,  oil,  spirits,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  coal,  leather,  grain, 
flour,  guano,  timber,  petroleum,  wine,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  islands  during 
the  year  1880  were  as  follows  in  round  numbers:  Cotton  goods,  $5(K),000; 
manures,  $55,000;  metals  wrought  and  un wrought,  $55,000;  apparel 
And  haberdashery,  $45,000;  linens,  $35,000;  coal,  $30,000;  hardware 
and  cutlery,  $30,000 ;  earthen  and  China  ware,  $11,000. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1881,  were  breadstuffs  and  proviisions,  petroleum, 
distilled  spirits,  leaf  tobacco,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  together  with 
-small  lots  of  cotton  goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  naval  stores,  paper  and 
stationery,  fish,  starch,  refined  sugar,  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
manufactures. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  our  export  trade  with  the  Canaries  is 
yearly  increasing  in  volume  and  variety,  and  that  while,  in  the  language 
of  the  British  consul  at  Teneriffe,  "the  United  States  is  each  vear 
elbowing  for  itself  a  larger  space  in  the  importation  line"  in  the  islands, 
our  share  in  the  principal  manufactures  which  are  consumed  therein  is 
very  small  when  compared  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  trade  of  the 
Canary  Islands  is  principally  with  England  and  France,  because  of 
their  direct  and  frequent  steam  communication  therewith,  and  the 
further  fact  of  their  having  agencies  or  branch  houses  upon  the  islands 
for  the  introduction  and  enlargement  of  their  trade. 

During  the  year  1880  there  entered  at  the  port  of  Las  Palmas  alone, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  British  consul  at  that  port,  127  British 
steamers,  of  188,917  tons.  Of  these  99  belonged  to  the  lines  trading 
between  Liverpool  and  the  V\  est  Coast  of  Africa,  27  between  London 
and  the  Canaries,  and  1  of  the  line  running  between  Southampton  and 
the  Cape. 

The  British  consul  at  Teneriffe,  in  a  report  dated  May  21,  1881,  gives 
the  following  interesting  information  concerning  the  total  steam  com- 
munication with  the  Canaries : 

The  British  steam  vessels^  of  which  there  are  four  lines  frequenting  the  porta  of  the 
islands,  two  starting  from  London  and  two  from  Liverpool,  run,  the  two  first  between 
London  and  these  islands  via  Madeira,  and  home  via  Morocco,  Gibraltar,  and  Lisbon. 
The  Liverpool  steamers  carrying  the  mails  all  run  down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
to  Fernando  Po,  and  these  lines  have  lately  extended  their  operations  to  Hamburg. 
The  French  steamers  frequenting  the  islands  belong  to  the  Compagnie  Transatlan- 
i;iqae  and  the  Chargeurs  Rdunis  lines,  several  of  each  calling  at  this  port  every  month, 
♦but  they  come  for  little  else  than  the  passenger,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  eml- 
*grant  traffic  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  which  is  not  unimportant.  But 
i)he  facilities  thus  afforded  for  quitting  the  islands  may  be  questioned  as  a  doubtful 
boon.  Those  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique  start  from  Havre,  touching  at  Cadiz, 
•then  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  to  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  New  Orleans,  and  fi*om  Mar- 
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eeilles  via  Barcelona  hither,  and  then  onward  to  Puerto  Rico,  La  Guayra,  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  Charged »  R^unis  boatH  sail  between  Havre.  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,, 
ind  South  America  (Brazil  and  the  River  Plate),  calling  here.  There  in,  besides,  a 
third  line,  belonging  to  M.  Paqiiet,  which  trade  between  Marseilles  and  these  islandi^ 
ap  and  down  the  coaHt  of  Morocco,  calling  at  Gibraltar.  The  vessels  of  war,  especially 
the  French,  cause  a  considerable  business  here  in  replenishing  with  fresh  provisioua 
ind  coaling. 

The  total  n  amber  of  steamers  entered  at  the  several  ports  of  the 
islands  daring  the  year  1880  was  335.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  American  flag  had  no  representation  therein. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  islands  is  carried 
on  wholly  in  sailing  vessels;  hence,  to  a  large  extent,  we  only  sell  thereta 
what  cannot  be  well  supplied  by  other  countries. 

COnilVIERCE  OF  ALGERIA. 

According  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  Jourdan,  ot 
Algiers,  the  foreign  trade  of  Algeria  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows: Imports,  $60,687,000;  exports,  $33,767,000;  imports  of  gold  and 
silver, « 1,429,000. 

According  to  the  same  report,  this  trade  was  divided  among  the 
several  countries  as  follows — gold  and  silver  being  included  in  the 
unports: 


Coantriee. 


fnaob 

tigla&d 

Jpwn 

Italy 

Tmtey 

Bvbsrj  8iate». 

Autra  

BdjDQm 

Pwtafal 

BenuaxiT 

HoQand' 

raited  SUte«. 

in  others 


Imports. 


Exports.       Total  tndov 


$50.  &51. 000 

3, 29fi,  000 

1, 782, 000 

911.000 

821.000 

2.  408,  000 

261,000 

106,000 

144,000 

169,000 

71,000 

293,000 

361,000 


123.111, 

5,562, 

178, 

806, 

615, 

234. 

53. 

226, 

108, 

36, 

109, 

641. 

2,188. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total. 


60.687,000         38,767.000 


$73,662,000 

8.858.000 

1,970,000 

1, 717, 000 

936, 00(^ 

2,642,000 

814, 000 

832,000 

252,000 

205,000 

180,  UUO 

834,  OUO 

2, 552, 000 

94, 454,  000 


In  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consul  credits  France 
with  $50,551,000  of  the  total  imports.  According  to  the  French  official 
costoms  returns  the  exports  from  France  to  Algeria — which  were  the 
imports  at  Algeria  given  to  the  consul — were  valued  at  $37,294,000  for 
the  general  exports,  and  only  $31,232,000  for  the  special  or  French  ex- 
ports proper.  Unless  the  Algerian  customs  officials  placed  an  unusual 
increased  valuation  upon  the  imports  from  France  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  great  difference. 

The  consular  returns  also  show  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  $3,206,000,  while  the  British  official  returns  for  the  same 
year  show  that  the  exports  to  Algeria  amounted  to  only  $1,456,000^ 
being  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  former.  In  the  matter  of  ex- 
ports from  Algeria  and  their  valuation  by  the  French  customs  as  im- 
ports both  returns  substantially  agree,  the  consular  valuation  being 
123411,000  and  the  French  valuation  $24,482,000,  a  difference  of  only 
♦lf371000  which  can  be  very  well  accounteu  for  by  the  increase  ia 
vaiae  from'  the  time  of  export  until  the  goods  were  entered  as  imports 
JD  France. 
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Applying  the  European  scale  of  valaation  to  the  whole  commerce  of* 
Algeria,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  imports  for  the  year  1880  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  $50,000,000,  while  the  exports  as  given  by  the 
consul  are  comparatively  correct. 

The  rule  which  applies  to  nearly  all  colonial  trade,  that  the  greater 
I>ortion  thereof  is  with  the  mother  country,  applies  in  a  marked  man- 
ner to  the  trade  of  Algeria.  The  volume  and  variety  of  the  trade  be- 
tween France  and  this  her  greatest  colony  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  of 
imports  into  and  exports  from  France  (from  and  to  Algeria),  translated 
from  French  official  returns  and  reduced  to  American  dollars. 
k  The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  into  and  from  Algeria,  ac- 
cording to  Consul  Jourdan's  returns,  were  as  follows : 


Imports. 


Exportfl. 


Article«. 


Cotton  goods 

Woolens 

Skins,  prepared 

Keflnca  sugar 

Iron  and  st«el , 

Linen  goods  

Manufactures  of  metals 

Wealing  apparel 

Wine^ 

Spiritji  and  brandy 

Salted  meats 

Cheese 

Flour 

Butter  and  lard 

Ve^^etables,  preserved 

Fruits,  green  and  dried 

Coffee 

Tobacco : 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Olive  oil , 

Seed  oil 

Rice 

Raw  sugar 

Pepper  and  spices , 

Lumber,  sawed 

Coal  

Soaps 

A  cids 

Cbina  and  earthen  ware 

Glass  and  glassware 

S.Iks 

Paper  and  stationery 

Mercury 

Furniture   

Wood  manufactures 

Timber 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils. 

Cordage  and  netting 

Machinery 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$13. 
3. 

I     3. 
2. 

2. 
o 

1. 

,     3. 

'     1. 

I 

,     1. 


1. 


1, 


12. 


551.  000 

226,  000 
134,000 
588,  000 
138,000 
000,  000 
786,000 
lOU.  000 
413.000 
413,000 
566.000 
23«J.  000 
467,000 
137,  000 
132.  000 
842,  000 
173,000 

687,000 
267,  000 
HIl.OOO 
725.  000 
220,  000 

227,  000 
144.  000 
780.  <iOO 
293,  000 
668,000 
245.  000 
277,000 
502,  000 
IWa,  000 
928,  000 
627.  000 
216.  000 
371,  000 
168. 000 
182,  000 
182,000 
590,000 
632,  000 


Articles. 


60,  687. 000 


Cereals : 

Wheat 

Barley 

OaU 

Wool    

Esparto  grass 

Cork- wood 

Iron  ore 

Live  animals: 

Horses,  mules.  Sec  . 

Oxen,  cows,  Ac  — 

Sheep 

Raw  skins  

Fish,  cured 

Flour  of  all  sorts 

Fodrfer 

Wines 

Collections,  antiquities 

Dried  vegetables 

Dried  fruits 

Fresh  fruits 

Tobsu'co,  in  leaf 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Vegetable  hair      

Tanning  materials 

Olive  oil 

Ore: 

Lead    

Copper 

Iron 

Bags  

Linseed,  flax,  Sec 

Wood  manufactures  — 

Cotton,  raw 

Silk,  raw 

Wax . 

Tallow...-. 

Coral         

Bones,  hoofs,  horns 

Fresh  vegetables 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$5,  595. 000 
3,  622,  000 
823.000 
2,  642, 000 
2,  427,  000 
1,  060,  000 
1,909,000 

31.5,  000 

815,000 

1,  881.  000 

1.  121.  000 
264.  000 
151,  000 

67.000 
87,000 
186,  000 
2.'56, 000 
y84,0OO 
336,000 
598,000 
259,000 
466,000 
537,000 
71. 000 

401,000 

298,000 

1. 909,  000 

155,000 

373,  000 

485,  000 

5,000 

36,000 

20,000 

20.000 

64,000 

45,000 

67.000 

2,  437, 000 


33,  767,  000 


f^]  According  to  French  official  returns,  the  following  is  the  direct  trade 
between  France  and  Algeria : 
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Imports  into  Franee  from  Algeria. 


1878. 


1880. 


Articles. 


Cattle 

Wool  and  flocks 

C«r«als 

Ores 

Raw  hide« 

Ksh 


Phonnilun  tenax,  abaca,  and  other  vegetable 
fibers  

Tobacco,  anmanufactnred 

Cork,  crude 

Table  fruits ! 

Tan-bark 

Raw  coral 

Ra^s  and  paper 

Horses 

Bam-ls,  empty 

Olive  oil  .4 

C.mes,  reeds,  Sec 

LiDseed 

Cork,  manufactured 

Potatoes  and  dried  Yegetables 

Oreen  vegetables 

Clot  hing  and  sewn  undergarments 

Bones  and  cattle-hoofs 

Horn,  crude 

Wax,  erode 

Maniifactares  in  skins  and  leather  (boots 
and  shoes) 

Tortoise-shell 

<jin?as«  

Forape , 

Tobacco,  manaftctnred 

Copper  scrap,  old , 

Leaa  ore 

Cacao 

Other  articles 


Total 


General  im- 
ports. 


$10,  976,  000 

4,  806,  000 

1,  H)0.  000 

968,000 

822,  000 

417,000 

i'M,  000 

372,  000 

324,  000 

:U9,  000 

264,  OOO 

193,000 

191,  000 

18.=).  000 

179.  000 

150,000 

107,  000 

67,000 

61,000 

51,000 

48,000 

43. 000 

42,000 

42,000 

38,000 

37.000 
34,000 
34,000 
29,000 
28,000 
25, 000 
23.  000 
.5,000 
525,  000 


Spe<>ial   im- 
ports. 


$10,  976,  000 

4,803,000 

1,800,000 

968,000 

816.000 

419,000 

402,000 

277, 000 

331,000 

317,  000 

264,000 

166,000 

191,  000 

185,000 

3,000 

150,000 

104,000 

70,000 

61,000 

51.000 

48,000 

36.000 

42,000 

42,  OUO 

38,000 

35,000 
34,000 
33,000 
29,000 
13,000 
25,  000 
2:),  0<»0 
5,000 
444,000 


(reneral  im- 
ports. 


$4,880,000 
3,  823,  000 
8.  309,  000 
1.325,000 
1,  458,  000 
372, 000 

819,000 
310,  000 
335.000 
451,  000 
274,000 
132,  000 
156,000 
267,000 
89,000 
85,000 
123.000 
126,000 
42,000 
256,000 
140,000 


Special 
ports. 


$4,880.00$ 
3, 814, 000 
8,244.000 
1. 318. 000 
1.444.000 
354,000 

802,000 
301,000 
320,000 
442,000 
274,000 
106.000 
156,000 
264.000 

83,666 
121, 000 
128,000 

39,000 
256,000 
140,000 


41,000 
34.000 


22,000 

103.  000 

20,000 


863,000 


41,000 
34,000 


24,000 

103,000 

15,000 


781,000 


23,639.000    23,201,000  '   24,855.000 


24. 482.  000 


Exports  from  France  to  Algeria, 


1878. 


1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Cotton  manafac tares 

Ifanufactures  in  skin  and  leather. . 

Wines 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  — 

Manufactures  of  wool . . . 

Cereals 

8iii;ar 

BrandieM,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Prepared  skins    . .   

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

ClothinK  and  sewn  undergarments. 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel 

Soap 


Fixed  oH:  refined   

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  engravings . . 

Cotlee 

Jewelry  in  gold  and  silver,  and  silverware. 

Qlasa,  crystal,  and  pottery 

Haberdashery 

Potatoes  and  dried  vegetables 

Raw  silk 

CheeM  

Machines  and  machinery 

Candles 


$3,  243, 

2,259, 

2.  250. 

1,584, 

1,555, 

1,536, 

1,271. 

1.061, 

1,  030, 

956, 

913, 

686, 

661. 

6S4, 

604. 

573, 

491. 

459. 

447, 


432, 
372. 
358, 
308, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
UOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$2,  969, 

2,251, 

2.241. 

1,581, 

1.492, 

412, 

1.261, 

1,009, 

951, 

544, 

900, 

63, 

660, 

348, 

586, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


General  ex- 
ports. 


490,000 
416.000 
434,000 
427,000 
429.000 
259. 000 
256, 000 
W,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$4,693, 
2,  568, 
1.922, 
2.266, 
2.  219, 

480, 
1,540, 
1,067, 
1.170. 
1.715. 

901, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


736. 
724, 
930, 
1.383, 
148, 
618, 
764, 
469. 
267, 
550, 
635, 
325, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$4,583,000 
2,518,000 
1,  898,  000 
2.009,000 
1, 849.  000 
91,000 
1, 485. 000 
1,  025,  000 
1. 150,  000 
1,  056. 000 
892.000 


736,000 
280,000 
899.000 


144,000 
550.000 
747,000 
456,000 
'267,000 
346.  000 
379,  OOO 
78,000 


1 
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Exports  from.  France  to  Algeria — Continued. 


Artiolee. 


Silk  manofactof  e 
Bice 


Table  frnita 

Grease. 

Famitare  

Wood  maniifaotiirea 

Straw  hats 

Anns  and  war  ammunitions 

Toys 

Bniiding  materials 

Butter.... 

Chemical 'matches 

Woods — 

Heat,  fresh  and  salt 

Cordage  (hemp) 

Fish 


Tobacco,  onmanafactared 

Thread .* 

Felt  hats 

Cigars  and  tobaoco 

Semoules 

Chocolate 

Colors 

Sirups,  preserves,  and  candy 

Prepared  dyes 

Clocks  and  watches.  .*. 

Raw  hides 

Prepared  medicines 

Buttons 

Almonds,  nuts,  Slc 

Musical  instnunents . 

Perfumery 

Basket  work , 

Cutlery 

Millinery  and  artificial  flowers 

Chestnuts,  prepare<l,  ground,  and  whole. 
Other  articles 


1878. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Total 


$294. 

290, 

276, 

272, 

248, 

230, 

227, 

210, 

185, 

175, 

158, 

139, 

133, 

132, 

126, 

119, 

107, 

103, 

90, 

90, 

89, 

83. 

83, 

80. 

66, 

63. 

62. 

61. 

56, 

52, 

51, 

51, 

44, 

39, 

37, 

37, 

1,254, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


1282, 
19. 
218, 
271, 
237. 
228, 
215, 
182, 
182, 
176, 
153, 

H, 
132, 

57. 
122, 
118. 


100. 

102, 
45, 
89, 
82, 
82, 
54, 
51, 
49, 
61, 
60, 
55, 
52, 
48, 
48, 
43, 
36, 
37, 
36, 
1,293, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1880. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$141, 000 
187,000 
260,000 
536,  000 
173,  000 
275,000 
160,000 
1,063,000 
138,000 
354,000 
220,000 
147,  000 
323,000 
313,000 
185.000 
150,000 
245,000 
144,000 
91,000 
100,000 
74,000 
78,000 
131,006 
126, 000 


79,000 
87,000 


80,000 


3,364.000 


29,938,000    24,871,000    37,294,000 


$129,000^ 

22,000 

244,000 

534.000 

292,000 

267,000 

152.000 

998,000 

124,000 

354,000 

207,000 

44,000 

306.000 

61,000 

180,000 

146,000 

7,000 

124.000 

91,000 

63.000 

74,000 

77,000 

123,000 

67.000 


57,000 
86,000 


80,000 


2,  795,  OOO 


31, 232,  OOO 


BRITISH   TRADE   WITH   ALGERIA. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  Algeria  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows :  Imports  from 
Algeria,  $3,603,000;  exports  to  Algeria,  $1,456,000. 

The  principal  imports  from  Algeria  consisted  of  esparto  and  other 
vegetable  flbers( $2,000,000) ;  wheat,  barley,  pease,  and  beans,  $1,079,000 ; 
zinc  ore,  tan-bark,  copper,  and  iron  ore. 

The  principal  British  exports  to  Algeria  were  cotton  goods,  12,243,000 
yards,  valued  at  $670,000;  coal,  $200,000;  machinery  and  mill  work,  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  and  refined  sugar.  About  $40,000  worth  of 
the  exports  were  composed  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  manu- 
factures. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH   ALGERIA. 

[From  a  report  by  Commercial  Agent  Joufdan.] 

The  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881  consisted  of  pe- 
troleum, timber,  and  wheat,  and  are  valued  at  1^124,300.  The  direct  imports  of  petro- 
leum are  of  small  amount,  considering  the  large  quantity  used  in  this  country,  but  the 
most  part  is  introduced  from  Marseilles.  Gibraltar,  and  other  ports.  Many  other  arti- 
cles could  be  imported  with  advantage  irom  the  United  States  were  it  not  ibr  the  want 
of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  merchants  of  this  colony,  who  stick  to  their  old 
"way  of  business.  It  will  require  time  to  bring  about  a  change.  However,  I  hope  to 
induce  them  to  increase  the  direct  trade  with  tho  United  States. 
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The  exports,  amoanting  to  S499,S10.  consisted  chiefly  of  iron  ore,  which  is  sliipped 
to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  in  a  large  quantity,  and  no  lewj  than  108 
Tesiiels  cleared  daring  the  year  with  full  cargoes  from  Algiers,  Bone,  and  Oran.  The 
actual  working  of  new  mines  will  increase  the  shipments. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Algeria  is  immense,  hut  the  most  valuable  is  ita  iron,  which 
IB  foond  close  to  the  sea  thnnighout  nearly  the  whole  littoral.  The  quality  is  rich  and 
good,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  mines  which 
are  worked  now  art)  in  the  hands  of  British  companies,  who  have  introduced  consid- 
erable capital  into  this  country. 

There  are  other  articles  which  could  be  exported  to  the  United  States  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  at  present.  The  principal  are  the  fiber  called  vegetal  hair,  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm,  coming  into  great  demand  m  the  European  markets; 
ali^  fiber  or  esparto,  very  abundant  in  Algeria,  and  largely  exported  to  England  for 
the  manafacture  of  paper;  and  cork,  of  which  trees  there  are  more  than  a  million  of 
ftcres  in  this  colony. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  wine  will  also  be  an  article  of  large  exportation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  progressing  every  year,  and  has  received  a  great  stimnlus 
once  the  phylloxera  is  making  such  havoc  in  France. 

Algeria  is  not  yet  so  prosperous  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  colonization  is  increasing 
every  year,  agriculture  is  improving,  and  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  larger  extent  of  rail- 
roads this  country  is  called  to  a  brilliant  future. 


com:m:erce;  ow  the  baruary  states. 


OF  MOROCCO. 


AccordiDg  to  the  very  intere8ting  report  from  Cousul  Mathews,  which 
will  be  foaud  in  its  proper  place  in  this  volame,  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  Morocco  daring  the  year  1880-'81  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $3,639,000, 
a  decrease  of  $  1,076,000  from  the  preceding  year ;  exports^  $3,382,000, 
a  decrease  of  $366,000  from  the  preceding  year.  In  both  imports  and 
exports  this  is  the  lowest  trade-showing  for  any  year  since  1870-'71, 
and  is  the  result  of  bad  harvests  and  the  want  of  confidence  of  foreign 
traders,  who,  according  to  Consul  Mathews,  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  returns  for  their  goods  from  th^  Moors,  ^'who  are  so  ground 
down  by  exorbitant  taxation  as  to  find  all  their  products  have  disap- 
peared before  they  receive  their  value  in  hand.  The  poor  agriculturist 
is,  on  the  one  side,  dunned  by  his  government  for  taxes,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  Lis  foreign  creditor,  who  also  suiters  from  the  rapacity  of 
public  officials.  ^ 

Under  such  a  prevailing  system  it  is  no  wonder  that  Morocco,  one  of 
the  richest  coantries  in  the  world,  makes  so  poor  a  trade  exhibit. 

According  to  Consul  Mathews's  returns,  the  distribution  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Morocco  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 


CmmtriM. 


Imports.    I    Exports. 


Of»l  Britain !  f2,«17,130 


Tnoce 

Snin 

fioIUnd 

Gtnau  V 

gnited  Sutea 

Ftfftanl 

Itoly 


991, 570 
19,600 
3,760 
3,025 
2,175 
1,645 


$1. 760,  385 

1,  315,  390 

209,170 

i,'265* 

74,'340' 

21,280 


Total  trade. 


Total I    3,638,895  1    3,881,770 


$4. 877, 516 

2,306,960 

228, 770 

8,750 

4,230 

2,175 

75,986 

21,280 

7,^020, 666^ 


The  principal  articles  of  imports  into  Morocco  are  as  follows : 

CotUm  goods. — Gray,  bleached,  and  printed,  T-cloths,  bleached  long 

cloths,  dyed   bafts   and   muslins  of   all  sorts,   $2,011,000,  of  which. 

•1,923,000  were  imported  from  England  and  $83,000  from  France. 
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Woolen  manufactures. — Germany  and  Austria  have  superseded  En- 
gland in  tlie  lower-priced  goods,  but  in  the  better  grade  England  still 
controls  the  market. 

Silk  goods. — France  controls  the  market. 

Iron  and  hardware. — Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares  control  the  mar- 
ket, notwithstanding  the  competition  of  German  and  Belgian  manufact- 
ures in  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods. 

Loaf  sugar. — Marseilles  has  driven  Belgian  and  Dutch  sugars  com- 
pletely out  of  the  Moorish  markets.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  im- 
ports into  Morocco  from  France  consists  of  sugar.  The  manner  in  which 
the  French  Government  protects  and  fosters  its  sugar  industry  gives  the 
French  manufacturers  an  advantage  over  nearly  if  not  all  other  coun- 
tries. , 

Coffee. — Eio  coflfee  is  imported  from  London  and  Havre  and  Marseilles. 

Dru^s  and  chemicals  are  im])orted  from  England  and  France. 

Cotton-yarns  are  imported  from  Manchester. 

Petroleum. — The  natives  consume  oil  of  their  own  manufacture,  al- 
though petroleum  is  coming  into  use  more  and  more  among  the  better 
<5lasses. 

Planks. — Previous  to  our  civil  war  Morocco  imported  her  boards  and 
lumber  from  the  United  States  principally;  since  then  from  Sweden. 
Consul  Mathews,  however,  says  that  preference  is  given  to  American 
pine,  whenever  it  can  he  obtained. 

The  minor  imports  of  Morocco  are:  Candles,  $59^000;  matehes, 
$16,000;  bagging,  benzoin,  brassware,  bricks,  canvas,  copper,  raw  cot- 
ton, crockery,  dyes,  earthenware,  flour,  fruit,  furniture,  glassware, 
leather,  cotton-seed  oil,  olive  oil,  paints,  paper,  provisions,  soaps,  spices, 
steel,  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits,  «&c. 

The  principal  exports  of  M^occo  are  almonds,  beans,  bones,  carpets, 
citron,  dates,  dyes,  eggs,  esparto,  goat-skins  ($397,000),  gums,  hides, 
leather,  hair-cloth,  maize  ($217,000),  wheat,  oranges,  ostrich  feathers, 
horned  cattle,  chick-pease  ($144,000.),  raisins,  sheep  skins,  slippers 
($308,000),  wool,  in  grease  ($228,000) ;  wool,  washed  ($472,000),  &c. 

There  is  no  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Morocco.  The 
amount  of  American  products  and  manufactures  reaching  that  country 
through  the  courtesy  of  nations  having  direct  shijjping  communications 
therewith  cannot  be  ascertained.  Consul  Mathews  does  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  American  products  and 
manufactures  into  Morocco.  An  examination  of  the  articles  which  enter 
into  the  foreign  trade  of  that  country  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  our 
merchants  could,  under  more  favorable  shipping  auspices,  win  a  fair 
share  thereof.  The  disadvantages  and  irritations  referred  to  by  Consul 
Mathews,  being  applicable  to  the  merchants  of  all  nations  alike,  should 
not  deter  American  any  more  than  English  and  French  merchants  from 
taking  business  risks. 

€0]«I]fl£RCE  OF  TRIPOLI  AIVD  TU1VI8. 

Tripoli. — According  to  the  returns  of  Consul  Robeson,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Tripoli  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  was  as  follows: 
Imports,  $2,260,000 — a  decrease  of  $181,000  from  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  caused  by  the  decreased  imports  of  wheat  and  barley  consequent 
upon  the  poor  harvest.  Exports,  $1,877,000 — an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $344,000,  which  was  due  to  th'e  increased  exports  of 
^esparto  and  ostrich  feathers. 
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The  principal  import  int^  Tripoli  is  cotton  goods,  which  amounted 
diiriiig  the  year  under  review  to  over  a  million  of  dollars,  being  a  large 
increase  on  the  ioiport  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  of  ostrich  feathers  amounted  to  $991,000,  and  of  esparto 
grass  to  $648,000. 

The  only  direct  trade  between  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  the  United  States 
during  the  year,  according  to  Consul  Robeson's  report,  was  a  small  ship- 
ment of  ostrich  feathers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  the 
ostrich  feathers  exported  to  England  reach  the  Uuitec^  States  ultimately. 

Tunis, — Not  having  received  any  recent  commercial  report  from  the 
consulate  at  Tuuis,  I  am  unable,  from  this  vsource,  to  give  any  statistics 
conceiiiing  the  forti^i  trade  of  the  regency,  which  may,  however,  be  esti- 
mated as  follovrs :   Imports  about  $2,!i50,0()0;  exports  about  $2,000,000. 

According  to  our  consular  reports,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States  is  as  follows: 


States. 


ImpurtM.       ExiM)i  U.    I  Total  trade. 


Morocco }  $3,639,000  I  |3,382.00<i 


Tnpoii 
Thus 


Total... 


2, 260,  OOO 
2, 250,  000 


1.877,000 
2,  000,  000 


8, 149,  000  I     7,  859,  000 


$7,021,000 
4,  137,  000 
4,  850.  000 

16,  008,  OOo 


As  far  as  the  imports  are  concerned,  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 
trade  of  the  Barbary  States  is  correct,  but  the  exports  must  be  some- 
what greater,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  France  and  England  alone 
tlaring  the  year  under  review — which  imports  represent  the  liarbary  ex- 
ports—amounting to  over  $9,600,000,  viz:  France,  $5,480,000;  England, 
$4,133,000. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  of  England  and  France  with  the 
Barbary  States  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statements,  prepared  from 
French' and  British  official  reports: 


Imports  into  France  from  Tunis j  Tripoli^  and  Morocco. 


Articles. 


* 

^kiiuand  fors,  aodreflaed 

Wool  in  boles 

Yatben  (omameDtal) 

Juried  Tsgetables 

SpoQzea  

CWeals 

i»tnir  snd  Uvk  mattinj^s 

Oleaffinons  fraita 

Carpeta 

W»x,cnids 

CAtUe 

Table  fruits 

An  other  articles 


IS 

General  im- 
ports. 

12.203,000 

1,569.000 

402.000 

260,000 

215,000 

83.000 

52,000 

43.000 

34,000 

29,000 

25,000 

21,000 

366.  000 

78. 

Special  im- 
ports. 

$2,165,000 

1, 568, 000 

402,000 

242,000 

196,000 

83,000 

51,000 

43.000 

22.000 

22,000 

25.000 

6,000 

171,000 

18i 

General  im 
ports. 

$1, 815, 000 

1, 250, 000 

976, 000 

SO. 

Special  im- 
poits. 

$1, 803, 000 

1, 243,  000 

976,000 

269.000 
176,000 

260,  000 
172,000 

41.000 

41,000 

132.000 
66.000 
88,000 

667,000 

65,009 

66,000 

73,006 

517, 000 

5, 291. 000 

4,996,000 

5.480,000 

5. 216, 000 

12 
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Exports  from  France  to  Tunis j  Tripoli,  and  Morocco. 


1878. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


8agar 

Sill , 

Flour  and  bran 

Cereals  (grain) 

Wool  mannfactures 

Candles 

Cotton  manufao.tiires 

Dressed  bides 

Silk  mannfacturoM 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal  

Paper,  cardboard,  Imoks.  and^ngravings 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

lianuractures  in  skins  or  leather 

Mercery   

Jewelry  in  gold  or  platinum 

Hatches 

Saffron 

Indigo 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1625.  000 

588, 000 

250,  000 

201. 000 

93,000 

85,  000 

77,000 

77.  000 

.W.OOO 

52.  000 

47,  000 

45.000 

42.  000 

38,000 

37.000 

34,000 

25.000 

24.  000 

1,034,000 


3, 482,  000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$598,000 

300,  000 

8,000 

197,000 

62,000 

3.000 

55,000 

70,  UOO 

29,000 

44,000 

39,  000 

14,000 

41,000 

.32,000 

37,000 

2,000 

25, 000 

18,000 

551.  000 


2. 185,  000 


*    1880. 


General  ex-  '  Special  ex- 
ports. •  ports. 


$461,000 
434,000 


$461,000 
376,000 


98,000 
141,  000 
73,000 
56,000 
70,000 

09.000 
4.000 
45.000 
47.000 
39,000 

03,  000 
65.000 

59,000 
14,000 

I 

63,000 

51.00 

1.255,000 

779,000 

2,  853,  000 

1, 947,  OOO 

ImporU  into  Great  Britianfroin  the  Barbary  States. 

1880. 

Esparto  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  and  rags |2, 318,  OOO 

Cereals:  Pease,  beans,  and  Indian  com 232, 000 

Wool 63-2,000 

Almonds 388,000 

Gums 106,000 

Ornamental  feathers 97,  OOO 

Bones,  elephants'  teeth,  dec 155. 000 

Hides 13,000 

Seeds  of  all  sorts 53,000 

All  other  articles...^ 139,000 

Total 4,133,000 

Exports  from  England  to  the  Barbary  States. 

Cotton  manufactures $1, 413. 000 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought * 13. 000 

Coal 5,000 

Refined  sugar 8,000 

Cotton  y  am 12, 000 

Foreign  and  colonial  goods 273, 000 

All  other  articles 176, 000 

Total 1,900,000 

Navigation. — There  entered  at  the  port  of  Tripoli  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1881,  866  vessels,  of  which  291  were  steamships,  of  a 
total  tonnage  of  225,532  tons.  The  large  number  of  vessels  for  s.uch 
comparatively  small  tonnage  was  due  to  the  entrance  of  471  Ottoman 
vessels  of  only  a  gross  tonnage  of  21,971  tons.  Ninety-seven  British 
steamships  of  about  80,000  tons;  57  French,  103  Italian,  and  1  Austrian 
entered.    Not  a  single  American  ship  entered  during  the  year. 

During  the  same  year  there  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  sev- 
eral ports  of  Morocco  1,360  vessels  of  370,000  tons.  Consul  Mathews 
refers  to  the  withdrawal  of  three  small  Spanish  steamers  from. the 
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Morocco  trade,  and  to  the  intro<luction  of  a  uew  line  of  four  large 
British  steamships  running  between  London,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Madeira, 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Morocco.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  no  American  vessel  entered  any  of  the  ports  of  Morocco  duiing 
the  year. 

CONSULAR  OPINION   CONCERNING  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  <lirect  trade 
between  the  Barbary  States  and  the  United  States,  chief  of  which  is  the 
want  of  steam  communication,  the  absence  of  American  agents  or  agen- 
cies, and  the  possession  of  the  market  by  England  and  France.  These 
difficulties,  however,  meet  us,  or  have  met  us,  everywhere,  and  they 
should  be  no  more  difficult  to  overcome  in  tho^e  countries  then  else- 
where. Where  other  producers  and  manufacturers  effect  trade  settle- 
ments we  should  be  able  to  secure  footing  by  using  similar  appliances. 
It  might  not  pay  for  the  effort  and  the  outlay,  which  are  the  essentials 
of  trade  introduction  into  aad  development  in  the  Barbary  Slates,  but 
those  States  would  be  only  so  many  links  in  the  great  commercial  chain 
which  must  belt  Africa,  if  we  hope  to  secure  our  rightful  place  in  its 
trade. 

Although  Consul  M'^thews,  of  Tangier,  has  written  much  and  ably, 
not  only  concerning  the  commerce  of  Morocco,  but  upon  the  trade  and 
customs  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  has  not  written  anything  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  the  development  of  direct  trade  between  his  consular 
district  and  the  United  States.  Vice-Consul  Cobb,  of  Casa-Blanca,  in  a 
report  published  in  the  March  (1881)  number  of  the  Consular  Reports, 
refers  as  follows  to  his  exi)erieuce  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  Amencan 
trade  into  his  district: 

Since  I  bave  resided  here  I  have  iiH«?d  every  endeavor  to  bring  American  uinuufact- 
nred  goods  and  niercbanrlise  into  thin  country.     I  bave  received  many  letters  from  dif- 
fen^nt  manufacturing  companie»  and  merchants  from  all  part«  of  the  United  States, 
making  all  8^)rt8  of  inquiries  pertaining  to  their  buKiness  and  otherwise,  all  of  which 
I  have  answered  with  great  care  and  attention.     Twenty-one  letters  of  this  kind  I 
have  sent  off  by  one  mail,  giving  all  possible  information,  the  result  of  which  I  pre- 
sume in  most  cases  has  been  unsatisfactory.     Still,  determined  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  I  have  importt-d  from  the  United  States,  on  my  own  account,  the  following  ar- 
ticles: Deep-well  and  cistern  ]ium])S,  Hewing  machines,  plows,  twelve  different  kinds 
of  wooden  ware,  carts  and  harnesses,  petrolenm  and  petroleum  lamps,  corn-shellers 
and  winnowing-machines,  and  have  erected  on  my  premises  a  small  steam  liour-mill, 
with  a  circular-saw  bench,  a  tunjing-lathe,  and  shearing-machine  attached.     The 
Moors  take  a  great  interest  in  all  these  entei prises,  but  it  requires  an  operator  to  show 
such  things  np  in  onler  to  sell  them.     The  Moors  are  so  ignorant  that  great  patience 
must  he  exercised  to  teach  them  to  perform.     By  the  aid  of  experienced  operators,  I 
aai  of  the  opinion  that  fanning  imnlenientH  might  tind  a  paying  market  here,  although 
labor-saving  machines  would  not  have  the  value  which  other  countries  give  them. 

Sewing-machines  w^ould  sell  in  all  the  cities  in  the  interior.  There  are  many  articles 
about  the  premises  of  a  web-to-do  Moor,  of  nice  stitching,  and  I  was  told  in  Fez  and 
Maqninez  that  the  Jews  were  very  fond  of  sewing-machines.  Some  of  them  had  seen 
SQch  things,  but  an  operator  must  go  with  them  to  make  it  a  success.  In  all  the  air- 
ticles  I  have  introduced  here  I  have  been  compelled  to  be  the  operator.  To  sell  a 
pump,  I  mnat  put  it  in  position,  then  take  hold  of  the  handle  and  show^  the  operation^ 

Mr.  Jones,  formerly  consul  at  Tripoli,  in  a  report  received  at  the  De- 
partment about  the  beginning  of  1881,  wrote  as  follows  concerning 
American  trade  possibilities  in  his  district. 

TRADE   BETWEEN   TRIPOLI   AND  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Doriiig  the  past  year  I  have  received  many  letters  from  American  houses.  These  let- 
ters, as  a  mle,  were  from  the  manufacturers  of  wind-mills,  improved  agricultural  im- 
plements, fire-arms,  and  hartlware.  For  the  present,  none  of  the  articles,  with  the  ex- 
^ption  of  fire-amis,  could  tind  a  sale  here,  as  would  readily  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of 
Of  remarks  upon  these  subjects  to  be  found  in  my  report  for  lfc!7d-'79.     At  first  sight 
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the  impreHfiioi)  would  natnraUy  be  conceived  that  the  windmill  would  of  course  re- 
place tne  cow  which  now  acts  as  a  motive  power  in  drawing  water  from  the  well  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

But  when  the  general  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  countij  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, a  farmer  here  rarely  owning  more  than  two  acres  of  ground,  his  other 
property  consisting  of  a  cabin  built  of  sand,  which  invariably  has  to  be  rebuilt  after 
the  rainy  season,  during  which  it  falls,  and  frequently  with  fatal  effect  to  its  inmates, 
besides,  perhaps,  a  few  barracans,  which  serve  at  night  as  bedding  and  during  the 
day  as  raiment,  the  conclusion  is  easily  reached  that  anything  entailing  an  outlay  of 
capital,  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  erection  of  a  windmill,  could  not  be  profita- 
bly introduced  here.  For  the  same  reason  the  introduction  of  improved  ag^cultnral 
implements,  as  also  many  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  hardware,  would  not  be 
found  profitable.  For  cheap  fire-arms  there  is  a  limited  demand,  but  this  article,  being 
contraband,  has  always  to  be  smuggled,  which  usually  entails  considerable  expense. 
For  this  rea«6n  the  gun  or  revolver  is  generally  sold  to  the  Arab  for  two  or  three  times 
its  original  cost,  which  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  those  desirous  of  pur- 
ohasing. 

I  must  now,  however,  remark  that  in  no  single  instance  have  I  received  a  letter 
from  any  of  our  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  in  all  my  reports  from  here  I  have  invariably  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  that  the  importation  in  this  article  gave  promise,  owing  to 
the  trade  with  the  interior,  of  great  increase,  and  that  it  was  a  Uranch  of  commerce 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  American  manufacturer  could  eventually  compete  with 
advantage.  Id  my  report  on  the  trade  of  cotton  fabrics  I  gave  the  name  of  a  firm 
which  had  declared  itself  ready  to  undertake  the  introduction  of  our  cotton  goods,^ 
but  they  have  as  yet  received  no  communication  whatever  upon  the  subject  from 
America. 

Since  my  appointment  to  this  post  one  cargo  of  esparto  grass  has  been  shipped  to- 
the  United  States;  as  it  has  not  be^n  repeated,  I  presume  the  venture  was  attended 
with  loss.  On  the  Ist  September,  of  the  current  year,  a  case  of  ostrich  feathers  wa» 
shipped  to  New  York,  and  I  hoi>e  the  shipper  will  meet  with  more  success  than  proved 
to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  cargo  of  esparto. 

This  shows  an  inclinatiou  on  the  part  of  merchants  here  to  enter  into  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  To  a  great  measure,  notloubt,  the  success  of  the  com- 
merce of  England  can  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  receiving  the  products  of  difler- 
ent  countries  in  exchange  for  hers ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  United 
States.  Although  the  ostrich  feathers  and  esparto  grass«  for  example,  from  Tripoli 
eventually  reached  the  United  Statet?.  it  was  only  after  having  passed  through  English 
or  French  hands,  by  whoui  the  first  "were  dressed,  and  the  second  prepared  for  the 
making  of  paper. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  small  quantities  of  fiour  and  a  few 
cases  of  canned  meats,  oysters,  lobsters,  with  about  $10,000  yearly  of  petroleum.  None 
of  these  articles  are  ordered  directly  from  the  United  States,  but  are  generally  pur- 
chased in  England,  and  arrive  here  via  Malta. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  articles,  small  lots  of  Winchester  rifles  are  from  time 
to  time  smuggled  into  this  regency.  Some  of  these  guns  are  sold  here,  others  being 
sent  to  the  interior,  where,  I  am  informed,  they  are  disposed  of  at  great  profit.  I  hear 
that  an  order  is  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  for  the  ])urchase  of  500  of  these  guna 
to  be  landed  at  Bengasi.  These  guns  are  impoHed  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the 
Arabs  and  negroes  who  accompany  the  caravans  into  the  interior. 

Mr.  JoDes,  in  a  later  report,  published  in  the  Cotton  Goods  Trade  of 
the  World,  says: 

Since  my  arrival  here  the  cotton  trade  of  this  regency,  which  shows  a  steady  annual 
increase,  has  ever  occupied  my  attention.  I  have  let  no  occasion  escape  to  impresa^ 
upon  the  minds  of  the  merchants  here  that  there  is  a  material  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  importing  their  cotton  goods  from  America,  but  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken  at 
length  in  my  annual  reports  for  the  years  lb78  and  1879,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer 
you,  I  have  in  the  past  been  unable  to  persuade  any  merchants  here  to  test  the  veracity 
of  my  assertion.  I  have  now,  however,  to  inform  you  that  Messrs.  Guisepi>e  dc  Fran* 
cesco  Galea  (wholesale  merchants,  who  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  importation 
of  cotton  yams  and  cotton  goods,  and  gentlemen  whose  business  integrity  is  unques- 
tionable, and  to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted  for  the  information  contained  in  this 
dispatch)  have  declared  themselves  ready  to  receive  and  attempt  the  iiitroduction  of 
our  goods  into  this  regency.  To  begin  with,  they  would  only  desire  the  shipment  of 
three  or  four  bales  of  assorted  goods  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  quality  of 
American  goods  will  meet  with  most  favor  in  this  market.  Messrs.  Galea  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  the  posHible  loss  which  may  be  iucurre<l  by  the  importation  of 
these  goods,  saying  they  are  eiitirelv  in  the  dark  a»  regards  their  prices  and  the  ex- 
penses incioental  to  their  shipment  from  America  to  Tripoli;  but,  as  I  have  said,  they 
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will  receive  and  di8i>OHe  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  if  they  find  it  profitable, 
will  then  open  business  relations  with  some  of  our  mannfacturers,  returning  drafts- 
for  goods  received . 

I  am  most  desirous  to  solve  practically  the  question  whether  our  goods  can  compete 
advantageously  with  similar  products  of  Euglish  manufact«re  in  this  market,  and  I 
therefore  hope  that  thert)  may  be  some  of  our  manufacturers  sufficiently  enterprising 
to  second  me  in  this  undertaking.  The  loss,  after  all,  if  sueh  there  be,  on  a  small 
ahipmeot  of  goods  could  be  but  insignificant,  whereas  the  1>enefit  to  be  derived,  if  the 
unaertaking  proved  successful,  womd  be  cousiderable.  Something  of  this  kind  will 
have  to  be  done  if  our  goods  are  ever  to  reach  these  distant  markets.  Much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  isMue  of  this  first  trial,  which  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  may 
act  upon  Messrs.  Galea's  suggestion  should  take  fully  into  consideration. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  deem  it  regrettable  that  the  United  States  never 
attempted  to  obtain  an  influence,  not  to  say  possession  of  an^^  part  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, not  BO  much  for  the  mere  advantage  that  the  possession  of  the  coast  would 
eonfer,  but  as  a  road  through  which  its  manufactures  might  be  introduced  into  the 
interior.  France  and  England,  both  manufacturing  nations,  besides  their  other  vast 
possessions,  are  gradually  extending  their  influence  over  this  entire  continent,  and 
the  doors  to  its  (estimated)  population  of  200,000,000,  all  consumers,  will  be  com- 
pletely closed  to  the  American  merchant.  In  the  day,  which  is  in  the  near  future, 
when  America  can  compete  successfully  in  any  brancn  of  manufactured  articles,  we 
will  hear  of  protective  tariffs  in  other  countries  besides  our  own,  and  these  tariffs, 
where  possible,  will  be  also  extended  to  their  colonies. 

GoDBuI  Bobeson,  in  bis  report,  on  the  commerce  of  Tripoli  for  the  year 
1881,  notes,  as  something  which  may  help  to  increase  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States,  the  extension  of  the  route  of  the  Transatlantic 
Steamship  Company's  vessels  along  the  Barbary  coast  from  Tripoli  to 
Tunis.  This  will  enable  the  company  to  give  through  bills  of  lading 
firom  Tripoli  to  New  York  via  Marseilles.  Although  the  freight  by  this 
route  is  high  ($20  per  ton  at  the  date  of  the  consul's  writing),  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  materially  enlarge  the  direct  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Heap,  at  present  consul-general  at  Constantinople,  who  filled  the 
consulate  at  Tunis  for  many  years,  and  who  gave  much  consideration  to 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  American  manufactures  into  the  Bar- 
bary States,  thought  that  furniture,  clocks,  watcher,  sewing-machines^ 
cheap  cotton  goods,  refined  petroleum,  lamps,  carpenters'  tools  fire- 
arms, woodenware,  wall  paper,  cheese,  and  various  articles  of  provisions 
Bhould  find  a  market  there. 

COMIIIEBCE  OF  EGYPT. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  very  interesting  report 
from  Consul-General  Wolf,  of  Cairo,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1881,  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $29,609,000;  exports,  $57,852,000,  a  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  in  imports  of  $2,280,000, 
and  in  exports  of  nearly  $6,000,000. 

According  to  the  same  report,  the  distribution  of  this  trade  among  the 
principal  oonntries  was  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Xsgland 

France  

AnvtriA 

ItBlr 

Turkey 

BomiA 

Barbuy  SUtes. 


Srris.. 
Greece 


Belffiam 

XJaenaioerated  — 
The  United  States. 

Total 


Imports,     t 

Exports.     ! 

Total  trade. 

$12,086,000  1 

$34,122,000 

$46,158,000 

4.042,000 

12,278.000  ; 

16. 320. 000 

3,000,000 

2.224.000  1 

5,230,000 

3.324.000 

2,530.000  ; 

4,854.000 

8,467.000  , 

573.000 

4. 040. 000 

178,000 

5. 274. 000 

5, 452, 000 

1,864,000 

107.000  ' 

1, 476.  OOO 

1,618.000 

467.000 

2,085,000 

717, 000 

72,000  , 

789,000 

110,000 

41,000 

151,000 

600,000 

500,000 

242,000 

164,000 
57. 852, 000 

406,000 

29,600.000 

87, 461, 000 
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Consul-General  Wolf  claims  that  the  foregoing  estimates  are  incor- 
rect as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerueii,  and  do  not  show  anything 
like  our  trade  with  Egypt. 

The  direct  trade  between  Egypt  aiUl  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  corresponds  substantially 
with  the  year  given  by  Oonsul-General  Wolf,  was  as  follows:  Imports 
from  Egypt,  $423,478;  exports  to  Egypt,  $582,630.  Of  the  latter,  all 
but  $111  was  represented  by  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils.  Even 
this  does  not  show  anything  like  the  trade  in  American  produce  and 
manufactures  in  that  country.  Irrespective  of  the  goods  reaching 
Egypt  through  the  courtesy  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  merchants, 
and  which  are  credited  to  those  countries,  Consul-General  Wolf  gives 
a  schedule  of  nearly  one  hundred  diflPerent  articles,  principally  manu- 
factures, imported  from  the  United  States  into  Alexandria  by  the  house 
of  J.  F.  Milliken  alone.  As  these  imports  do  not  figure  as  American 
in  either  our  own  or  the  Egj  ptian  customs,  they  must  have  been  received 
via  England  or  France,  and  so  credited. 

Thus  the  value  of  American  produce  and  manufactures  consumed  in 
Egypt  and  credited  to  other  countries  must  be  considerable,  but  con- 
siderable as  it  may  be,  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  could  become  through 
the  appliances  of  direct  communication  and  personal  mercantile  effort. 

The  greater  portion  of  Egyptian  trade  being  with  England  and  France, 
the  following  tables,  collateid  from  the  official  reports  of  those  countries, 
will  illustrate  the  character  of  this  commerce,  and  enable  American  ex- 
porters and  manufacturers  to  measure  their  ability  to  compete  for  a 
share  thereof. 

Imports  into  England  from  Egypt  during  the  year  1880. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Cotton,  raw $23,962,000 

Cottonseed |        8,500,000 


Articles. 


Cereals : 

Wheat 

Barley 

Beans 

Indian  com 
Flour 


3,  931, 000 

204,000 

3,  406.  000 

25,000 

8.000 


Total  cereals 

Churns,  principally  Arabic. 


7, 574, 000 


Wool 

Teeth,  elephants',  sea  cow,  and  sea 

horse 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Ra^s  and  other  paper  materials 

Tare,  lentil,  &c.,  seeds  

Drugs  

Cofl'ee  

Oilseed  cakes 

All  other  articles 


826,000 


Value. 


$558,000 

364.000 

1,113,000 

131.000 

106.000 

174,000 

63.000 

34,000 

29,000 

1.234,000 


Total 44,668,000 


The  articles  unenumerated  in  the  foregoing  table  were  flax,  dried 
fruit,  hides  (raw),  indigo,  olive  oil,  perfumery,  retined  sugar  and  candy, 
tea,  goats'  hair,  &c. 

Exports  from  England  to  Egypt  during  the  year  1880. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods  (144,125,000  yards) 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel  (652,000  tons) . 
Machinery,  steam  engines  and  other 

Iron,  wrought  and  un wrought 

Cotton  yam  (2,942,000  pounds) 

B^s  and  sacks 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought. . . 

Linen  manufactures 

Woolen  manufactures 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

LMther 

iProyisions 


$8.  536, 
1,536, 
901, 
729, 
690, 
267, 
471, 

73. 
170, 

73, 

48, 
29, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Chemicals 

Arms,  ammunition,   books,  clocks, 

and  watches,  &c  

Hardware  and  cutlery 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  produce  and  manufact* 
ures 

Foreign  and  colonial  produce  and 
manufactures 


Value. 


$29,000 

25,000 

103,000 

1. 100. 000 


14. 876, 000 
556,000 


Grand  total 15,432.000 
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The  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  inanafRctures  embraced  sach 
articles  as  arms,  dyes,  tanning  stufifs,  manutactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
pepper,  rice,  spirits,  tea,  manufactured  tobacco,  wine,  wood  abd  timber, 
principally  sawed  pine,  &c. 

Imparts  into  France  from  Egypt, 


Article*. 


) 


Cotton  (1 

Sugar 

Feathers,  omameDtol 

Seeds,  oleaginous  . .  • 

CoOee 

6«BM,  pure  exotic 

80k  and  sUk  flock 

YcfetablcA,  preserved 

Wool,  in  beles    

Silk  mannfitctares 

Skins  and  furs  (undressed) . 

Copper  (old  broken) 

Pewter,  erode 

Tortoise  sbeU 

Indigo 

Cereals  (seed) 

Game,  poultry,  and  turtles 

Baics 

OCser  articles 


Total 


187& 


General  ini' 
ports. 


13, 
X 


196,000 

186,000 

361,000 

336,000 

289.000 

281.000 

177,000 

141,000 

138,000 

90,000 

78,000 

73,000 

36,000 

36,000 

36,000 

83,000 

29,000 

24,000 

268,000 


6,  785, 000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$2,943,000 

1. 160, 000 

346,000 

336,000 

236,000 

26:^,000 

119, 000 

141,000 

136,000 

88,000 

60,00<i 

67,000 

36,000 

36,000 

34.000 

32,000 

17,000 

24,000 

176.000 


1880. 


Greneral  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
I>orts. 


$3,463,000 

1. 374, 000 

167.000 


402,000 
598,000 
1, 906, 000 
640,000 
352,000 
183,000 


1, 129. 000 
28,000 


1.938.000 


6. 247, 000         12, 160, 000 


$2,828,000 

1,782,000 

167,000 


885,000 
641.000 
1,806,000 
638,000 
351,000 
181.000 


903,000 
28.000 


1,168,000 


10. 768, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Egypt. 


Articles. 


Geld  and  pU^innm,  hammered  or  drawn 

Manofactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Sagar,  refined  ■ 

Wool  mannfiactures 

8ak  manufactures 

Wines 

Cotton  manufiustures 

Underclothing,  sewn 

Ckadles 

Tools  sod  metal  manufactures 

Skhis,  dressed    

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Pm>er,  cardboard,  books,  and  engravings 

Oils,  fixed  pure 

Mercery  ................................ 

SUk  and  aUk  flock 

Toys 

Brandy,  spirits,  and»liqnors 

MiOinery  and  artifloial  flowers 

Furniture 

ManulkctuTes  of  flax  and  hemp 

Grease  of  all  sorts    

Machines  and  machinery 

fish. 

Coal. 

Fruits,  oleaginous 

rarer  work  and  Jewelry 

Table  fruits,  preserred 

PoUtoes   

Baw  hides 

AD  other  articles 

Total 

4277 2 


1878. 


1880. 


General  im- 
ports. 


$882,000 

843,000 

663,000 

620,000 

880.000 

316,000 

306,000 

297,000 

260.000 

260,000 

163,000 

126,000 

114,000 

114,000 

106,000 

102,000 

90.000 

80,000 

71,000 

64.000 

67.000 

66,000 

62,000 

44,000 

38.000 

36,000 

30,000 

26,000 

24,000 

21.000 

1,002,000 


Special  im- 
I>ort8. 


$882,000 

710.  OUO 

603.000 

463,000 

286,000 

314.000 

189,000 

286,000 

17,000 

200,000 

143,000 

108,000 

108,000 

33.000 

103.000 

81.000 

90,000 

65,000 

71,000 

61,000 

89,000 

14,000 

27,000 

43.000 

32,000 

34,000 

30,000 

26,000 

24,000 

18,000 

610.000 


7, 029, 000  5, 610, 000 


Oeneral  im- 
ports. 


$1,986,000 
796.000 
501.000 
724,000 
237.000 
328,000 
522,000 

92,000 
267.000 
399,000 
199,000 
164.000 
169,000 

64.000 
186,000 
238,000 

80,000 

81,000 


48,000 
74.000 
66.000 
62.000 
50.000 
61.000 
70.000 
46.000 


1. 619. 000 


0,U6,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$1,986,000 

726.000 

591.000 

676.000 

67,000 

288.000 

262.000 

92.000 

47,000 

258.000 

186,000 

143,000 

160,000 

12,000 

179,000 

280,000 

80,000 

78,000 


47,000 
60,000 
11,000 
96.000 
49,000 
22,000 
70,000 
84,000 


060.000 


7,283,000 
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NAVIOATION. 

Beferring  to  Consul  GeDeral  Wolfs  retarns  it  appears  that  2,220  sail- 
ing vessels  ^nd  970  steamships  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  daring 
the  year  1881.  The  American  flag  was  represented  in  this  great  fleet 
bj'^  one  sailing  vessel. 

There  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  year  1880,  2,017 
vessels,  sail  and  steam,  of  4,373,904  real  tonnage.  Of  these,  1,579,  of 
3,460,977  real  tonnage,  were  British — three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  tonnage.  The  remainder  car- 
ried the  following  flags:  The  French  103,  the  Dutch  69,  the  Austrian 
60,  the  Italian  62,  the  German  35,  the  Russian  22,  the  Turkish  11,  the 
Danish  10,  the  Norwegian  7,  the  Portuguese  6,  various  11,  the  Egyptian 
14.    The  American  flag  was  not  represented  in  the  fleet. 

During  the  ten  years  enJing  with  1879,  there  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal  12,454,  of  23,105,535  tons,  9,154  of  which— of  17,555,447 
tons — were  British,  and  15,  of  21,000  tons,  American.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  British  shipping  is  illustrated  in  ConsulGeneral  Wolfs 
returns,  where  he  shows  that  during  the  decade  under  review  the  Eng- 
lish flag  covered  73J  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  and  75.48  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  total  navigation  of  the  canal,  leaving  for  the  flags  of 
all  other  nations  26^  per  cent-,  in  ships  and  24.52  per  cent,  in  tonnage. 

In  writing  upon  the  condition  of  American  trade  with  Egypt,  and 
with  nearly  all  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  late 
consul  general  at  Cairo  (Mr.  Farman),  under  date  of  March  7, 1881,  re- 
ferred in  the  foUowingforcible  and  truthful  language  to  our  want  of  direct 
American  steam  communication  and  the  consequent  insignificance  of 
our  trade  therewith: 

The  advantages  of  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  these  conntries  and  the 
United  States  u>UBt  bo  apparent  to  any  person  who  has  examined  the  subject,  not  only 
as  ref^ards  our  prestige  as  a  natiti^i  and  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  but  more  par- 
ticularly as  affecting  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  manufactures. 

It  is  humiliating  for  a  nation  of  such  wealth,  power,  extent  of  territory,  and 
natural  commercial  advantages  as  the  United  States,  to  be  driven  from  the  seas  by 
other  natious,  who  take  the  name  pride  and  interest  in  ft»8tering  aud  protecting  their 
merchant  marine  that  we  do  in  protecting  and  encouraging  our  home  industries. 

The  American  flag  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Oriental  waters.  Occasionally  one  of  our 
war  vessels,  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Meiliterranean  ports,  calls  at  Alexandria, 
and  for  a  few  days  the  stars  aud  stripes  are  seen  floating  amid  the  forest  of  masts 
which  is  always  in  the  harbor.  But  this  does  not  aicf  our  commerce.  English, 
French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Rnssiau  merchant  steamers  come  and  go  almost  aaily, 
while  the  United  States  has  not  a  Hiugle  reprenentative  among  theui. 

This  unfortunate  condition  <>f  things  will  undtnibt'edly  continue  until  some  decided 
action  is  taken  by  the  government  to  promote  and  protect  its  c«mimerce.  Commerce 
needs  aid  and  protei'tiou  as  much  as  manufactures,  and  it  is  the  manufacturer  who 
should  tirst  demand  for  it  such  legislation  as  would  enable  him  to  compete  with  for- 
eign nations — for  commerce,  in  all  ages  the  mother  of  national  wealth,  has,  in  mod- 
ern times,  been  the  great  auxiliary  of  the  producer,  whether  of  mechanical  or  agri- 
cnltnral  prodncts. 

Without  American  merchant  ships  for  the  direct  transportation  of  our  goods,  onr 
manufactures  canuot  be  succesnfully  extended  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  own  country.  It  will  only  be  when  we  can  8hi«»  our  own  pro<lucts, 
in  onr  own  ves'^els,  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  that 
amoutit  of  goods  that  our  skill  aud  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our  material  give 
us  a  reasonable  right  to  expt'ct. 

Freights  by  circuitous  routes,  with  their  various  transshipments,  are  not  only  too 
high,  but  the  time  required  for  this  indirect  transportation  is  too  great  to  enable  us 
to  8ncces«fully  compete  with  Kurope  in  the  Orient.  I  have  several  times  succeeded 
in  getting  importers  in  Egypt  in  communication  with  our  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  try  onr  goods,  Imt  the  experiment  has  generally  had  very  little 
success.  It  was  not  because  our  goods  of  the  same  claHs  and  quality  were  not  cheaper 
than  those  imported  from  Europe,  but  because  of  the  time  and  costs  of  transportation, 
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oar  differeot  systems  of  doing  business  as  regards  credits,  and  the  want  of  adaptation 
of  oar  goods  to  this  market. 

As  an  instance,  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  sent  to  the  interior  of  New  York 
for  a  quantity  of  glassware,  which  was  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  his  address. 
It  arrived  in  ffood  condition,  but  the  freight  amoante<l  to  four-fifths  as  much  as  the 
first  cost.  The  glassware  was  good  and  still  cheap  enough  to  sell  at  a  fair  advance, 
bot  it  was  not  the  style  of  the  European  wares,  and  to  which  this  market  has  become 
accustomed,  and  therefore  could  not  be  sold  to  advantage.  It  is  the  same  with  cotton 
cloths.  The  English  manufacture  goods  especially  adapted  to  the  Egyptian  market 
as  well  as  for  all  other  markets.  They  export  to  Egypt  and  to  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries, for  the  use  of  the  natives,  a  very  poor  article  of  cloth  filled  with  sizing;  but  it 
is  of  a  fixe4l  width  different  from  ourH,  aud  has  a  red  stripe  at  the  ends.  It  is  sold  by 
the  piece,  each  piece  being  of  a  fixed  length.  A  merchant  recently  said  that  however 
good  the  cloth  might  be,  unless  it  had  the  red  stripe  on  the  ends  and  was  of  a  certain 
width  and  length,  it  was  of  no  value  to  him ;  his  customers  would  not  buy  it.  His 
trade  was  entirely  with  a  certain  class  of  natives.  The  Europeans  living  in  Egypt 
require  a  difiereut  class  of  goods*  but  these  number  less  than  100,000,  aud  each  nation- 
ality briugs  with  it  its  own  habits  and  customs,  and  will,  to  a  great  extent,  always 
derive  its  supplies  from  the  parent  country.  Still  with  proper  management  many 
more  American  goods  could  be  sold  in  the  Orient  both  to  Europeans  and  the  natives^ 

European  meroautilo  houses  have  agents  who  reside  here  or  are  sent  out  from  time 
to  timt)  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  cities  of  the  East  to  learn  the  wants  of  native  mer- 
chants and  to  supply  the  same. 

To  state  the  case  in  a  few  words,  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  nearly  five  years'  residence  in  Egypt,  that  until  our  ^oods  are  manufactured  in 
a  style  to  suit  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people,  aud  until  reliable  and  competent 
agents  are  sent  out  to  sell  the  same,  aud  communications  established  for  direct  ship- 
ments thereof,  we  cannot  expect  any  considerable  increase  in  our  trade  in  the  Orient. 

During  the  year  ItidO  seventeen  steamers  left  Port  Said  direct  for  New  York  loaded 
with  tea.  Fitlteen  of  these  were  English,  one  German,  and  one  Danish.  If  these 
steamers  had  belonged  to  our  own  merchant  marine,  and  had  taken  out  American 
produce  and  mannfactures  to  the  various  Oriental  countries  it  could  not  but  have 
been  beneficial  to  our  commercial  interests,  and  they  might,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, have  opened  the  way  for  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  future. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

The  Boatbern  division  of  the  continent  of  Africa  may  be  defined  as 
follows:  From  Gape  Verde  on  the  west  coast  around  by  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  and  down  the  East  Goast  to  Gape  Onardafiii.  This,  for  con- 
venience and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  large  and  complicated 
trade  thereof,  may  be  separated  into  three  distinct  commercial  subdivis- 
ionsy  viz,  the  West  Goast,  embracing  Senegambia,  Liberia,  Upper  and 
Lower  Guinea,  and  the  colonies  therein:  the  South  Goast.  embracing  the 
British  possessions  of  Gape  Golony  and  Natal ;  and  the  East  Goast,  em- 
bracing the  Native  States  from  Gape  Golony  to  Gape  Guardafui,  together 
with  the  islands  of  M^idagascar,  Zanzibar,  and  the  British  and  French 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  K^uuion. 


com:m:e2rck  aw  the  avkst  coast. 

The  West  Coast,  herein  embraced,  begins  with  Senegal  and  ends  at 
Gape  Golony.    The  foreign  trade  thereof  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 


PlaoM. 


SeneicmK  French) 

Gambia  (Bri tilth)     

Sierra  Leone  ( British)  . . 

UberU 

The  OoM  CoMt  (British) 

Oftboun  ( French) 

Lsfcus  (Briti»b)       

Portaguese  settlements. 
Allother     

ToUl 


Imports. 

Exports. 

$4,600,000 

$4,000,000 

826,000 

1, 000.  COO 

2, 261. 000 

],  826. 000 

600.000 

600,000 

1,914,000 

1,  910. 000 

150.000 

150.000 

2,  566, 0<'0 

3. 177. 000 

2, 6(»0. 000 

2. 250.  000 

6. 600. 000 

12. 570,  000 

22,116.000 

27. 483,  000 

Total. 


$8,600,000 
1, 826. 000 
4,087,000 
1,200.000 
3,824,000 
3OU.000 
5, 742. 000 
4.850.000 

19. 170. 000 

49, 590. 000 
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The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions,  as  above  given,  is 
official;  the  trade  of  the  remainder  of  the  coast  is  based  upon  the  most 
available  statistics  at  hand.  The  total  trade  is  rather  under  than  over 
stated,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  The  imports  into  the 
West  Coast  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
$10,245,000,  and  from  France  to  $5,183,000,  thus  leaving  about 
$4,000,000  for  all  other  countries.  The  exports  from  the  West  Coast 
during  the  same  year  to  England  amounted  to  $14,151,000,  and  to 
France  to  $9,514,000,  leaving  only  about  $3,800  for  all  other  countries. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  several  other  countries  in  Europe  with  the  West  Coast  is  carried 
on  through  France  and  England. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Coast  cannot 
be  definitely  ascertained,  owing  to  the  indirect,  manner  in  which  it  is 
efifected,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  our  customs  returns  do  not  define 
our  imports  therefrom  and  exports  thereto.  According  to  British  colo- 
nial returns,  and  consular  reports  from  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  the 
following  statistics  partly  supply  this  deficit: 


Places. 

ImportH  from 
the   United 
States. 

£xport«  to  the 
United  States. 

$323,000 
2^0,000 
136.000 

$326,000 

182,000 

87,000 

677,000 

505,000 

The  Gold  Coast, 
ffierra  Leone... 

Liberia 

Total 


According  to  the  estimates  of  the  consul-general  at  Monrovia,  the 
above  imports  into  Liberia  represent  those  brought  in  American  vessels 
alone.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  American  goods  consumed  in 
Liberia  amount  to  over  $300,000  annually.  It  is  safe  therefore  to  assume 
that  American  goods  to  the  value  of  at  least  $2,000,000  are  consumed 
annually  on  the  West  Coast. 

COMIHEBCE  OF  SENEGAL. 

There  being  no  American  consular  representative  in  Senegal,  no 
further  particulars  of  its  foreign  trade  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  ofiBi- 
cial  returns  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  France  therewith  can 
be  given.  An  investigation  into  the  o£Bcial  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
satisfies  me  that  the  trade  of  Senegal  with  France  comprises,  substan- 
tially, almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony. 

The  commerce  of  France  with  Senegal  during  the  year  1880  was  as 
follows :  Imports  from  the  colony,  $3,833,000;  exports  thither,  $3,701,000. 
Of  the  exports  more  than  one-half  represented  other  than  French  goods, 
viz,  goods  in  transit  through  France,  but  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  other  countries. 

The  details  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Senegal  given  herewith  ren- 
der it  probable  that  American  goods  may  have  entered  into  this  transit 
trade,  although  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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Imports  into  France  from  Smegal. 


1878. 


Article**. 


General  iin 
porto. 


Xata,  peapuU.  ic^c ^  $1,672,000 

Pire  exotic  gams I  456, 000 

Win  oil 37,000 

Sesamum  seed 36,  OW 

Hidei  and  skins— raw,  and  reaped 35, 000 

¥m— Tellow,  brown,  or  white 17. 000 

HftphuiU'  teeth 7. 000 

ladk-rabber  and  gatta-perchA  .    ,  6, 000 

AU  other  articles !  38,000 


2, 301. 000 


Special   ini- 
poits. 


*I,  872,  000 

456,000 

37,000 

36.000 

35.000 

2,000 

6.000 

•4,000 

36,000 


1880. 


(reueral  im- 
ports. 


$2. 548, 000 
1, 019,  000 
35,000 
76,000 
13.000 
20.000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


27,000 
95,000 


2. 286, 000  j        3, 833, 000 


$2,548,000 

1. 018. 000 

36,000 

76,000 

13,000 

7,000 


27.000 
M.000 


3, 818. 000 


ICxparts  from  France  to  Sefiegal. 


1878. 


Articlea. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Cfrttoo  mannfaoturos 11,241,000 

Braiidi€«,  spirits,  and  liquors 181, 000 

Wises  ...: I  167,000 

Bice I  141,000 

Anu  and  war  manitionB Ill,  OOO 

Maonfactorea of  flax  and  hemp  '  109,000 

PotiwT.  fEla«a,  and  cryatal 1  71. 000 

Tliread  of  all  aorta ,  70,000 

Cereals  (erain  and  floar) 54,000 

T(M^  ana  metal  manufactures '  49, 000 

Boots  and  aboes j  36,000 

Mercery  j  25,000 

Tobseco  (not  manufactured) '  32, 000 

S^EBr,raw '  30,000 

Wood,  common 28,000 

Cordage,  hemp I  27,000 

Sagar,  leflned 25,000 

Seabiaeait |  25,000 

taderdothhig.  sewn !  24,000 

Sbops,  preaerreSk  and  candies 20,000 

Biltmcttts :  12.000 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  enjs^vings 12, 000 

S(wp,oomitK»n '  11,000 

Kaebines and  machinery     {  7.000 

AU  other  articles 309,000 

Total I  2,817,000 


Special 
ports. 


ex- 


$45,000 
52,000 

105,000 
14.000 
12,000 
96,000 
10,000 
7,000 
18,000 
41  000 
36.000 
20.000 


4,000 
28,000 
27.000 
25.000 
25,000 
24,000 
20,000 
11.000 
11,000 
11,000 

5.000 
228,000 


938.000 


1880. 


I  General  ex- 
ports. 


$1,  463, 000 

213. 000 

295,000 

193, 000 

178,000 

60,000 

36,000 

53.000 

73,000 

101,000 


24,000 
51,000 
55,000 
t7,000 
54,000 
50,000 
37,000 
18,000 
22,000 


22,000 
657, '666 


Special   ex< 
ports. 


$05,000 
81.000 

294.000 
52,000 
3,000 
51,000 
20,000 
15,000 
80,000 
72,000 


8, 701, 000 


5.000 
55,000 
37,000 
54,000 
51,000 
87.000 
16.000 
17,000 

"22.606 

467.'666 


1. 514, 000 


THE  COmniEBCB  OF  OAIHBIA. 

Gambia  beiD^  a  British  colony,  the  waut  of  an  American  cousul 
thereat,  as  far  as  general  trade  returns  are  concerned,  is  not  so  severely 
felt  as  in  the  African  colonies  of  other  European  countries,  owing  to 
the  fall  and  accarate  colonial  reports  published  in  London.  The  total 
trade  of  Gambia  during  the  year  1880,  according  to  official  returns,  was 
as  follows :  Imports,  $826,000 ;  exports,  $676,000.  The  imports,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  show  an  increase  of  $40,000,  while  the 
exports,  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  ground-nut  crop,  the  principal 
article  of  export,  show  a  decrease  of  $370,000.  The  average  annual  ex- 
port* of  Gambia  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
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The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions,  as  above  given,  is 
official;  the  trade  of  the  remainder  of  the  coast  is  based  upon  the  most 
available  statistics  at  hand.  The  total  trade  is  rather  under  than  over 
stated,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  The  imports  into  the 
West  Coast  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
$10,245,000,  and  from  France  to  $5,183,000,  thus  leaving  about 
$4,000,000  for  all  other  countries.  The  exports  from  the  West  Coast 
during  the  same  year  to  England  amounted  to  $14,151,000,  and  to 
France  to  $9,514,000,  leaving  only  about  $3,800  for  all  other  countries. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  several  other  countries  in  Europe  with  the  West  Coast  is  carried 
on  through  France  and  England. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Coast  cannot 
be  definitely  ascertained,  owing  to  the  indirect- manner  in  which  it  is 
effected,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  our  customs  returns  do  not  define 
our  imports  therefrom  and  exports  thereto.  According  to  British  colo- 
nial returns,  and  consular  reports  from  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  the 
following  statistics  partly  supply  this  deficit: 


Places. 

P 

pi 

$321,000 
220,000 
136.000 

Export«  to  the 
United  States. 

$320,000 

182,000 
87,00O 

677,000 

565  000 

The  Gold  Coast, 
ffierra  Leone... 

Liberia 

Total 


According  to  the  estimates  of  the  consul-general  at  Monrovia,  the 
above  imports  into  Liberia  represent  those  brought  in  American  vessels 
alone.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  American  goods  consumed  in 
Liberia  amount  to  over  $300,000  annually.  It  is  safe  therefore  to  assume 
that  American  goods  to  the  value  of  at  least  $2,000,000  are  consumed 
annually  on  the  West  Coast. 

COmMEBCE  OF  SENEGAL. 

There  being  no  American  consular  representative  in  Senegal,  no 
further  particulars  of  its  foreign  trade  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  ofiBi- 
cial  returns  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  France  therewith  can 
be  given.  An  investigation  into  the  o£Bcial  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
satisfies  me  that  the  trade  of  Senegal  with  France  comprises,  substan- 
tially, almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony. 

The  commerce  of  France  with  Senegal  during  the  year  1880  was  as 
follows :  Imports  from  the  colony,  $3,833,000;  exports  thither,  $3,701,000. 
Of  the  exports  more  than  one-half  represented  other  than  French  goods, 
viz,  goods  in  transit  through  France,  but  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  other  countries. 

The  details  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Senegal  given  herewith  ren- 
der it  probable  that  American  goods  may  have  entered  into  this  transit 
trade,  although  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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Imports  into  France  from  Seftepal. 


1878. 


Article*. 


Note,  peanuts.  6cc 

Pore  exotic  gums 

Palmoil  .    

Sesamum  seed 

Hidmand  skins— raw,  undressed 
Wax— yellow,  brown,  or  white  . .  - 

IlephaDts' teeth  . 

Indis-mbber  and  gatta-percha  .  . 
All  other  articles 


General  im 
port«. 


$1,672,000 

456.000 

37,000 

36, 000 

35,000 

17.000 

7,000 

6,000 

38,000 


2,  301. 000 


Special   im- 
ports. 


$1, 672,  000 

456, 000 

37,000 

36.000 

35.000 

2,000 

6,000 

<000 

36,000 


1880. 


General  im- 
ports. 


$2,548,000 
1, 019, 000 
35,000 
76,000 
13.000 
20,000 


27,000 
95.000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$2,548,000 

1, 018, 000 

35,000 

76,000 

13.000 

7.000 


2,286.000  j        3,833,000 


27.000 
M.OOO 


3. 818, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Senegal. 


1878. 


Articles. 


General  ex-  I  Special   ex-     Greneral  ex- 
ports, ports.        1       ports. 


1880. 


Cotton  mauafaotnres i  $1,241,000 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors 181,000 

Wines   167,000 

Bice I  141,000 

Arms  and  war  manitions ;  111,  000 

Manafactures  of  flax  and  hemp  '  109,000 

Pottery,  gla^s,  and  crystal I  71, 000 

Thread  of  all  sorts 70,000 

Cereals  (erain  and  flour) 54. 000 

Tools  ana  metal  manufactures '  49,000 

Boots  and  shoes I  36,000 

Mercery 1  23,000 

Tobacco  (not  mannfactnred) 32, 000 

Smear,  raw 30,000 

Wood,  common j  28,000 

Cordage,  bemp I  27,000 

Sogmr.  reflnrd 25,000 

Beabiacoit ]  25.000 

Underclothing,  sewn 24.000 

Simpa^  preserres,  and  candies J  20. 000 

Salt  meats 12.000 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  aud  engravings 12, 000 

Soap,  common 11,000 

ICachines  and  machinery {  7,000 

Ail  other  articles \  309.000 

I 

Total I  2,817.000 


$45,000 
52,000 

165,000 
14,000 
12,000 
96,000 
10,000 
7,000 
18,000 
41  000 
36,000 
20,000 


4.000 
28,000 
27,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,000 
20.000 
11,000 
11.000 
11,000 

5.000 
228,000 


938,000 


$1,  463,  000 

213, 000 

295.000 

193.000 

178.000 

60,000 

36,000 

53,000 

73,000 

101,000 


24,000 
51,000 
65,000 
t7,000 
54,000 
50,000 
37.000 
18,000 
22,000 


22,000 
'657. 6o6 


Special   ex* 
ports. 


8, 701. 000 


$95,000 
81.000 

294,000 
52.000 
3,000 
51,000 
20,000 
15,000 
80,000 
72,000 


5,000 
55.000 
37.000 
54.000 
51.000 
87.000 
16,000 
17,000 


22,000 
407,'006 


1,514.000 


THE  COMMEBCi:  OF  OAHIBIA. 

Gambia  being  a  British  colony,  the  want  of  an  American  consul 
thereat,  as  far  as  general  trade  returns  are  concerned,  is  not  so  severely 
felt  as  in  the  Afincan  colonies  of  other  European  countries,  owing  to 
the  fall  and  accurate  colonial  reports  published  in  London.  The  total 
trade  of  Gambia  during  the  year  1880,  according  to  official  returns,  was 
as  follows :  Imi)orts,  $826,000 ;  exports,  $676,000.  The  imports,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  show  an  increase  of  $40,000,  while  the 
exports,  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  ground-nut  crop,  the  principal 
article  of  export,  show  a  decrease  of  $370,000.  The  average  annual  ex- 
ports of  Gambia  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
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The  details  of  the  trade  of  1880  are  given  as  follows : 

Imports  into  Gambia, 


Aleasd  porter 

Amber  and  ooral 

Anchor  and  chains 

Bags,  empty 

B^da %. 

Bread  and  biscuits 

Brick  and  tiles 

Boata 

Cotton  goods 

Candles ^ 

Canvas 

Cordage  

Cntlasses  and  swords 

Colannts 

Flonr 

Fumitare 

Onns  and  pistols 

Gunpowder 

Hard  ware 

Haberdashery 

Iron  bars 

Leather,  mannfactnred 

Lumber  and  planks 


110,000 
8.000 
3,000 
6.000 
5,000 
9,000 
3.000 
4,000 
185,000 
5.000 
3,000 
3,000 
6.000 
131.000 
4,000 
8,000 

20,000 
5,000 

15,000 

25,000 
4,000 
8,000 

10,000 


Oil: 

Edible 

Lamp   

Painters',  and  tarpentine 

ProvisioDS 

Rice 

Soap 

Salt 

Spirits: 

Absinthe 

Brandy  

Gin 

Ram 

Liqaenrs 

Stationery 

Susar 

Tobacco 

Wearing  apparel 

Wine 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$0,000 
2,000 
6,000 

15,000 

121,000 

6,000 

4.000 

9,000 

4,000 

3.000 

49,000 

8,000 

4,000 

16,000 

48,000 

9.000 

20,000 

81.000 


826,000 


Exports  from  Gambia, 


Articles. 


Gronndnnts 

Hides 

Pagns  (country) 
Wax 


$589,000 

20.000 

3,000 

25,000 


1880. 


$8,000 


676.000 


In  British  ofiQcial  publications,  the  trade  of  England  is  not  given  sep- 
arately with  Gambia,  this  colony  being  statistically  classified  therein 
with  Sierra  Leone.  British  trade  with  "Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone"  will 
therefore  be  found  under  the  latter  colony. 

COMMERCE  OF  SIEBBA  L.E01VE. 

According  to  an  interesting  report  from  Consul  Lewis,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Sierra  Leone  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows :  Imports, 
$2,261,000 ;  exports,  $1,826,000.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
general  trade  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  the  United  States,  $220,000 ; 
exports  to  the  United  States,  $182,000. 

Consul  Lewis  gives  the  following  statement  showing  the  principal 
articles  of  import  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  remarks  that  of  these  the  United 
States  furnishes  only  a  very  small  portion : 

Principal  articles  of  import  at  Sierra  Leone, 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods.. 

Cutlery 

Earthenware.. 

Furniture 

Guns 

Powder 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron  pots 

Paint 


Yaloe. 


$867, 373  74 
18, 755  58 
17, 666  72 
10,331  00 
36.  678  88 
26, 191  06 
66,651  80 
78,581  08 
12,  381  84 
8,  702  40 
4,623  74 


Articles. 


Rice 

Salt 

Sbooks 

Specie 

Stationery 

UmbrellaH 

Liquors  and  wines 
All  other  articles  . 

Total 


Value. 


$139. 948  20 

22,304  30 

7,713  24 

84,488  56 

6, 416  44 

10.723  74 

274,  828  00 

466. 739  68 


2,161.000  00 
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Considerable  qaantities  of  tbe  foregoing  articles,  especially  the  cotton 
goods  and  the  wines  and  liquors,  are  re-exported.  This  adds  to  theimpor- 
tauce  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  trade  center,  for  the  merchants  of  Liberia. 
Gambia,  &c.,  will  often  naturally  prefer  to  purchase  here,  providea 
they  can  secure  the  goods  upon  anything  like  reasonable  terms^  rather 
than  wait  for  European  or  American  orders. 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the  United  States  leads  in  Sierra  Le- 
one, according  to  Consul  Lewis,  are  beef  and  pork,  bread,  flour,  lard,  lum- 
ber, oars,  petroleum,  roofing  slates,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  Among 
the  minor  articles  of  American  manufacture  which  seem  to  be  making 
headway  in  the  market,  are  wearing  apparel,  ammunition,  boats,  books, 
boots  and  shoes,  butter,  candies,  carts  and  carriages,  clocks  and  watches, 
confectionery,  cordage,  cotton  goods,  preserved  fruit,  glassware,  guns, 
haberdashery,  hardware,  hats  and  caps,  machinery,  medicine,  musical 
instruments,  nails,  lamps,  paints,  perfumery^  pictures,  provisions,  rum, 
soap,  stationery,  crushed  sugar,  wines  and  liquors,  &c. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  is  with 
England.  During  the  year  1880  the  exports  from  the  latter  country  to 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  $1,885,000,  and  the  imports  there- 
from to  $787,000.  The  principal  articles  of  British  export  to  both  col- 
onies were  as  follows:  Cotton  goods,  $900,000:  apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery, hardware  and  cutlery,  fire-arms,  beer  ana  ale,  earthen  and  china 
ware,  glassware,  ironware,  woolens,  refined  sugar,  &c.  The  foreign 
goods  exported  from  England  thither — about  $300,000  worth — con- 
sisted of  glass  beads,  cotton  goods,  rice,  brandy,  rum,  wine,  tobacco 
(onmanufaetured),  &c.  The  British  imports  from  the  two  colonies  con- 
sisted of  caoutchouc,  gums,  nutB  for  expressing  oil  therefrom,  palm  oil, 
ginger,  wax,  &c. 

France  and  Germany  have  some  trade  with  Sierra  Leone,  but  from  the 
statements  showing  the  imports  in  detail  it  would  seem  that  the  United 
States  come  next  in  importance  to  England,  there  being  more  American 
goods  consumed  in  this  colony  than  of  French  and  German  combined. 

COmniEBCE  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Liberia  is  estimated  as  follows,  although  from 
the  absence  of  all  Liberian  statistics  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
approximate  the  trade:  Imports,  $600,000;  exports,  $600,000.  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881  were  valued  at 
$178,000,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  $86,000.  This,  how- 
ever,  only  represents  that  portion  of  our  trade  carried  on  in  American 
vessels,  the  record  of  which  was  kept  in  the  office  of  the  consul-general. 
ConsulGeneral  Smyth,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1880,  considers  it  prob- 
able that  '^  between  one-thinl  and  one-half  of  the  articles  which  consti- 
tute the  stock  in  Liberian  trade  is  supplied  by  the  United  States,  for 
which  we  receive  no  credit."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in  Liberia  are  of  American 
origin. 

COmniEBCE  OF  THE  OOL.D  COAST. 

The  latest  official  statistics  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast 
are  forthe  year  1878,  but  as  the  trade  of  to  day  may  be  considered  substan- 
tially the  same  as  then,  these  figures  will  enable  our  importers  and  ex- 
porters to  appreciate  the  difterent  phases  thereof.  The  total  trade  of  the 
Gold  Coast  during  the  above  year  was  as  follows  :  Imports,  $1,914,000 ; 
export*,  $1,910,000. 
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DUtfibuiion  of  the  Gold  Coast  trade. 
Conntriett. 


Great  Britain* 

The  l>nited  Statea 

Gennany 

Portugal 

The  Netherlands.. 
All  other 


Total 


importH. 

Exports. 

$1, 447, 000 
326,000 
117,000 

Total  trade. 

$1;  472. 000 

321,  000 

102.  000 

10.000 

$2,919,000 

647,000 

219,000 

JO.  000 

3,000 
6,000 

20. 000 

3,000 
26,000 

1, 914. 000 

1, 910,  OOO 

3.824,000 

"  In  the  returns  of  British  trade  specie  is  included,  ^nz,  $194,000  in  thd  imports,  and  $194,000  in  gold 
d  .st  in  the  exports. 

Principal  articles  of  import  into  the  Gold  Coast. 

Cotton  goods $607,000 

Rum 262,000 

Gin 25,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 73, 000 

Tobacco 73,000 

Silk  goods 39,000 

Gunpowder 1 15,000 

Wine 15,000 

Haberdashery 63, 000 

All  other  articles,  specie  included 742, 000 

Total 1,914,000 

Id  the  foregoing  statement,  the  United  States  is  credited  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent :  Cotton  goods,  $3,000 ;  gunpowder,  $100;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  $6,500;  rum,  $200,000;  tobacco,  $47,000— leaving  something 
over  $74,000  for  "all  other  articles.'' 

In  the  same  statement  England  is  credited  with  the  following  amount: 
Cotton  goods,   $600,000;   rum,  $40,0(10;  gin,  $24,000;   hardware  and^ 
cutlery,  $65,000;   tobacco,  $22,000;   silk  goods,  $37,000;   gunpowder, 
$14,900;  wine,  $14,000;  haberdashery,  $54,000 ;  specie,  $194,000— leav- 
ing $407,000  for  "all  other  articles/' 

Comparatively  favorable  as  our  trade  is  with  the  Gold  Coast,  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  its 
expansion,  especially  in  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast,  $1,413,000  is  credited  to 
palm  oil,  of  which  England  is  credited  with  the  amount  of  2,739,000 
gallons,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  United  States  with  877,000 
gallons,  valued  at  about  $330,000.  Palm  nuts  and  kernels  were  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  $245,000. 

According  to  colonial  returns  there  entered  and  cleared  at  and  from 
the  eighteen  ports  of  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year  under  review,  336 
vessels,  of  181,476  tons,  of  which  212,  of  59,464  tons,  were  sailing  vessels, 
and  124,  of  132,012  tons,  were  steamships.  The  British  flag  was  repre- 
sented in  this  fleet  by  224  sailing  vessels,  of  27,504  tons,  and  112  steam- 
ships, of  112,297  tons.  The  American  flag  was  represented  by  15,320 
sailing  tonnage  only.  The  balance  of  the  steam  tonnage,  4,494  tons, 
was  credited  to  the  French  flag. 

One-third  of  all  the  steam  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  Cape  Coast. 
Next  to  Cape  Coast  came  the  port  of  Elmina  with  a  steam  tonnage  of 
21,822  tons,  a  sailing  tonnage  of  13,124  tons.  The  port  of  Axim  follows 
with  10,839  steam  tonnage  and  1,666  sailing  tonnage.  The  port  of 
Quittah  shows  the  largest  sailing  tonnage,  15,904  tons,  but  only  2,410 
steam  tonnage.  The  other  ports  showing  a  steam  tonnage  were  as  fol- 
lows: Dixcove,  6,164  tons;  Adjuah,  4,938  tons,  and  Seccondee,  2,202 
tons. 
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A  reference  to  the  British  official  trade  returns  for  the  year  1880 
shows  that  the  trade  of  England  with  the  Gold  Coast  (including  Lagos) 
was  larger  in  the  matter  of  imports  therefrom,  but  less  in  the  matter  of 
exports  thereto,  than  during  the  year  1878,  but  in  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports greater  than  during  the  year  1879.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods 
alone  from  'England  to  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year  1880  amounted 
to  20,7oO,OOO  yards,  vahied  at  $1,321,000,  which  wa«  an  average  of  6.36 
cents  per  yard.  The  principal  articles  of  British  export  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  outside  of  cotton  goods,  were  apparel  and  haberdashery,  iron 
and  raannfactures  of,  hardware  and  cutlery,  fire-arms  and  gunpowder, 
earthen  and  china  ware,  staves  and  empty  casks,  &c. 

Foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  $200,000  were  exported  from  England 
to  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year,  consisting  of  glass  beads,  cotton 
manufactures,  rice,  silk  goods,  spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  &c.  The  quantity 
of  AmericaD  products  included  in  this  foreign  export  it  is  not  possible 
to  state. 

Tlie  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Gold  Coast  during 
the,vear  1880  amounted  to  $2,918,000,  consisting  of  palm  oil,  $1,866,000; 
Duw  and  kernels,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom,  $420,000;  caoutchouc, 
^kins  and  furs,  elephants'  teeth,  &c. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  LAGOS. 

The  foreigrn  trade  of  Lagos,  according  to  British  colonial  official 
returns,  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1879: 

IMPORTS— 1879. 


Principal  articleH.  i    Valae. 


C^>tt«iD  good* $831,00» 

C«WTi«i 170, 0« 

GaieTa 311,000 

Gmu 24,000 

Gupowder 9,000 

HirtTO I  28.000 

Rbib ;  365,000 

aooks ,  34,000 

Ttbaooo 140,000 

M  other  articlea,  incl  udin K  « pocie    657, 000 

Total i  2,666,000 


The  unenumeratecl  articles  consisted  of  apparel,  earthenware,  haber- 
dashery, iron  of  all  kinds^  salt,  &c. 


EXPORTS— 1U79. 


Principal  articles.  i    Yalae. 


BeDiwed '  $300 

Cotton,  raw I  3.000 

Itoct 2,000 

Makemdi". '.'.!. 1,550,000 

Hlaoi]                           I  1,016,000 

AB  other  articie* i  605,700 

Total 3,177,000 


There  is  not  a  single  principal  article  of  import  or  export  into  or 
from  Lagos  credited  to  the  United  States.  As  usual,  England  leads  off 
"Ji»iI)ort4^  and  exports,  followed  by  Germany.    A  long  way  after  Ger- 
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many  come  France,  Brazil,  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  West  Coast. 

There  entered  the  port  of  Lagos  during  the  year  366  vessels  of  183,472 
tons,  of  which  216  were  steamships  of  145,841  tons.  Of  the  gross  navi- 
gation 184  of  152,140  tons  carried  the  Britisb  flag,  and  120  vessels  of 
15,089,  the  German  flag. 

In  the  total  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast,  including  Lagos,  say  imports 
$4,480,000  and  exports  $5,000,000,  the  United  Kingdom  shares  to  the 
following  extent :  In  the  imports  $2,440,000,  and  in  the  exports  $3,000,000, 
leaving  over  $4,000,000  to  all  other  countries.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  this  balance  may  be  estimated  at  $1,000,000  at  the  very  least, 
pretty  evenly  divided  between  imports  and  exports.  Germany  follows 
the  United  States,  and  then  come  France,  Zanzibar,  Brazil,  and  British 
possessions. 

THE  COmmERCE  OF  ANGOI.A  (PORTUGUESE.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Angola  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


DiBtricte.  Imports. 


St.  PaaldeLoanda $1,400,000 

Benguela 700,000 

MossMnedes 320,000 

Ambris 180,000 

Total 


Export*. 


2.000,000 


$1«100,000 
640,000 
170.000 
280,000 


2.250,000 


The  principal  trade  of  Angola  is  with  Portugal  and  Great  Britain. 

The  latest  Portngnese  statistics  show  that  the  total  trade  of  Portugal 
with  all  its  possessions  in  Africa  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  posses- 
sions, $667,000 ;  exports  thereto,  $1,451,000.  At  least  one-half  of  this 
trade  was  with  Angola. 

Great  Britain  exported  thereto,  during  the  year  1880,  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  $943,000 ;  imports  therefrom  to  the  value  of  $900,«  00. 

The  principal  imports  into  Angola  consist  of  gray  domestics,  printed 
cottons  of  great  variety,  such  as  calicoes,  stripes,  blue  baft,  blue  and 
white  prints  of  certain  styles,  length,  and  width,  handkerchiefs,  red  and 
blue  baize,  woolen  caps,  fire-arms,  powder,  shot,  sheet-lead,  beads,  knives, 
brass  rods,  coarse  salt,  common  crockery,  cowries,  flints,  trade  needles, 
rum,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  are  used  in  barter  with 
the  natives  in  the  interior,  some  fine  goods,  breadstuffs,  and  provisions 
are  imported  for  local  consumption. 

The  exports  consist  of  peanuts  and  peanut-oil,  palm-oil,  beeswax,  ivory, 
gum  copal,  Cazengo  coffee,  Encoge  coffee,  orchilla,  palm  kernels,  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  embondeiro  tree,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  cotton. 

According  to  the  latest  treasury  returns  there  was  no  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Portuguese  Africa  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881 ;  of  the  indirect  trade  there  are  no  availa  blestatistics. 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Angola  during  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows:  Cotton  goods,  $420,000 ;  coal,  $255,000 ;  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, $50,000 ;  apparel,  hardware,  and  cutlery,  spirits,  woolens,  &c.  For- 
eign goods  to  the  value  of  $36,000  were  exported  from  England  to  An- 
gola during  the  year. 

The  principal  imports  into  England  from  Angola  were  caoutchouc, 
coffee,  oil  nuts  and  kernels,  palm  oil,  teeth  of  elephants,  sea-cows  and 
seahorses,  &c. 
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r:6si7mb  of  the  trade  of  the  west  coast. 

To  enable  our  merchants  interested  therein  t-o  appreciate  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  trade  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  following  state- 
ments showing  the  trade  of  France  and  England  therewith  are  given : 

Imports  into  France  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
[From  Cape  Verde  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 


Articles. 


Fmita,  oleAfinous 

lutA,  prlncnMiUy  peanuts  — 

Palm  oil 

Onms,  pare  exotic 

ladia-rubber  and  gnttft-peroh* 

Olesjitiiious  seeds 

Hides  and  skins 

Wsx 

Setsmom  seed    

All  other  articles 

ToUl 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$3,309,000 

$8,808,00(K 

2, 648, 000 

2,648.000 

1,662,000 

1, 610, 00<^ 

1, 019, 000 

1, 019, 000 

261.000 

251,000 

197,000 

197,000 

13,000 

13,000 

20,000 

7,000 

78,000 

76,000 

419,000 

328.000 

9, 514, 000 

9.856,00» 

^Exports  from  France  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 


Articles. 


Winen 

Bnmdy  and  spirits 

Cotton  manntactures 

Rice 

Ams  and  mnnitions 

Linen  and  hemp  goods 

Pottery  and  glaan ware 

Thread  of  all  norts 

Grain  and  flour 

Tools  and  ini pigments . .  . . 
Tobacco,  nnmanu  factored 

Sagar,  raw  

Wood  and  timl)er 

Cordai^e,  hemp  

RffinMl  sugar 

Sea  biscuit 

Uaderclotbing  

iSinips,  preserves.  &c 

Salted  meaU 

Soaps^  common  ...   

Coral,  cnt 

Leather  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

ToUl 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$342. 

714, 

1.603, 

287, 

287, 

105, 

36, 

53, 

73, 

101, 

24. 

51. 

56, 

37, 

54, 

50, 

37, 

18, 

22, 

22, 

30. 

25, 

1.168. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$341,000 
113,  00<^ 
118,000 
58,000 
16.000 
82.000 
SO.  000 
15.000 
80.000 
72,000 


50.000 
55,000 
37,000 
54,000 
51,000 
37.000 

16,  OOO 

17,  000 
22,000 
29,000 
25,  000 

756.000 


5, 184, 000     2, 014,  OOO 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Palm  oil $7,207,000 

Snts  and  kernels,  for  extracting  oil 

therefrom 2,204.000 

Caoutchouc 1, 759. 000 

Teeth  of  elephants,  sea-cows,  &c  .   . .  {  SOU,  000 

Gams !  135, 000 

Hard  woods  of  all  kinds .  72.  000 

Djewoods   j  60,000 


Articles. 


Guano 

Skins  and  furs... 

Cochineal 

Spices 

Wax 

All  other  articles 


Value. 


$39,000 
26,000 
21.000 
15,000 
1.5,000 
2.013,000 

14,151,000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britam  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  AND  PRODUCE. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manafacturea 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

wood  luanufactarea :  Staves  and  hogs- 
heads   

Gunpowder 

Fire-arms 

Hardware  and  cotlery 

Metals:  Iron, wrought  and  un wrought, 
Sec. 

Coal 

Salt 

SUks  

Earthen  and  china  ware 


94, 340, 000 
458,000 

403,000 
287,000 
250,000 
349, 000 

281,000 

253,000 

M7,000 

63,000 

112, 000 


Spirite 

Woolen  manufactures 

Beer  and  ale 

Refined  sugar 

Leather,  wrought  and  un wrought  . . 

Glassware 

All  other  articles 

Total  British 

Total  foreign  produce  and  manu 
factures 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign  . 


Value. 


$60.oqo 

50,000 

20,  coil 

17,000 

11,000 

10.001 

1, 579.001 


8.643,000 
1,602,000 


10,245k0« 


Of  the  $5,184,000  worth  of  general  exports  shipped  from  France  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  duriiig  the  year  1880,  according  to  French  offi- 
cial retums,/or€t^n^oo(2«  amounted  to  $3,170,000,  leaving  only  $2,014,000 
for  French  goods  proper. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year,  foreign 
goods  represented  $1,602,000. 

Here  is  a  total  export  of  foreign  goods  from  those  two  countries  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  of  $4,772,000  in  a  single  year. 

The  principal  foreign  goods  exported  from  France  were  as  follows: 
Cotton  manufactures,  $1,485,000  out  of  a  total  of  $1,603,000,  thus  show- 
ing that  French  cottons  are  not  suitable  for  the  market;  brandy  and 
spirits,  $601,000  out  of  a  total  export  of  $714  000;  rice,  arms,  and  muni- 
tions, linens,  thread,  grain  and  flour,  tools  and  implements,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  principal  foreign  goods  shipped  from  England  to  the  West  Coast 
during  the  same  year  were,  arms  and  ammunition,  glass  beads,  cotton 
goods,  salted  provisions,  pork  and  beef,  rice,  rum  and  other  spirits, 
wine,  tobacco,  &c. 

How  much  of  these  foreign  shipments  were  American  manufactures 
and  produce  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  judging  from  the  nature  ot 
goods  the  amount  must  have  been  considerable. 


FOREIGN  COmmEBCE  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

According  to  official  returns  the  foreign  trade  of  Cape  Colony  during 
the  year  1880  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $36,678,000;  exports,  $20,753,000. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  $2,290,000  in  the  imiK)rts  and  of  $2,230,000  in  the 
exports  as  compared  with  the  year  1879.  A  recent  report  received  from 
Consul  Siler,  of  Cape  Town,  gives  the  imports  into  the  colony  for  the  year 
1881  as  amounting  to  $46,130,000— an  increase  of  $9,452,000.  The  con- 
sul gives  no  details  of  this  trade,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  large  increase  is  normal  or  abnormal.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  greater  portion  thereof  was  made  up  of  some  special  im- 
ports to  supply  some  special  wants,  for  whieh  reason  the  official  returns 
of  1880  are  used  in  the  following  review  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom alone  from  Cape  Colony  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
$24,411,000,  or  $3,658,000  more  than  the  total  exports  from  the  colony 
according  to  colonial  returns.  This  comparatively  large  discrepancy 
may  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the  costs  and  charges  were 
added  to  the  imports  upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  Eng- 
land.   The  total  exports  irom  Cape  Colony  to  all  other  countries  out- 
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ride  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  $1,600,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  received  $950,000.  Assuming  a  proportionate  increase  herein 
to  that  noted  in  the  Bntish,  upon  arrival  of  the  merchandise  at  its 
destination,  the  exports  of  the  colony  would  represent  a  value  of  over 
$26,000,000  in  the  returns  of  the  several  countries  receiving  the  same. 

A  glance  at  the  colonial  returns  shOws  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  Of  the  total  imports  about  $29,762,000 
were  received  from  Great  Britain,  leaving  only  $6,916,000  for  all  other 
countries — of  this  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $1,500,000,  an 
amount  greater  than  that  received  from  any  other  country.  Great  Britain 
excepted. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  agricultural 
implements,  lumber,  furniture,  doors,  sashes,  canned  meats,  Indian  com, 
wheat,  flour,  beef,  piork,  tobacco,  and  a  general  assortment  of  what  the 
eolonists  call  <*  Yankee  notions." 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  of  wool,  ostrich 
feathers,  goat  and  other  skins. 

During  the  foregoing  year  twenty-nine  American  vessels  entered  the 
port  of  Cape  Town :  Eight  from  New  York  and  four  from  Boston  with 

general  cargoes;  three  from  Valparaiso  with  wheat  and  flour;  three  from 
ontevideo  with  horses ;  one  from  London  with  general  cargo;  one  from 
Cardiff  with  coal ;  onQ  from  Hong-Kong  with  part  cargo  of  Eastern  prod- 
mce;  one  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  with  coffee;  two  from  Natal  in  ballast, 
and  three  whalers.  All  these  vessels  cleared  in  ballast.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  while  we  ship  goods  direct  to  the  Gape,  we  receive 
our  Cape  goods  via  England.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  British  steam- 
ships accept  return  cargoes  at  rates  which  render  it  unprofitable  for 
sailing  vessels  to  accept ;  hence  the  exports  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Liverpool,  while  American  sailing  vessels  leave  the  port  of  Cape  Town 
in  ballast  to  find  cargoes  elsewhere. 

Hie  following  statement  shows  the  total  imports  into  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  according  to  colonial  returns,  the  vidue  of  the  imports 
received  from  England,  and  the  value  of  the  trade  left  for  all  other 
countries : 

Principal  importB  into  Cape  Colony  during  the  year  1880. 


Articlce. 


Apparel  and  slops 

mitot  all  sorts 

Beer  and  ale 

Cabinet  ware 

Coal 

QofliM 

Ottton  mannfaotores 

Haberdaabery  and  millinery 

flaidware,  cutlery,  and  iron-roongery 

Lsatberand  mannnctnre  of 

Linen  mannlkotorea 

Oilman's  stores 

Vlear 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Bogar.  nnrefined 

Itdb,  bar,  bolt,  hoop,  and  sheet 

Wood,  atar^  casks,  &c 

Woolen  goods 

An  oUier  articles 

Total 


I 


a  . 
"I 

n 


$2,285,000 

316^000 

758,000 

988,000 

724,000 

1, 230. 000 

3, 008, 000 

8, 470,  000 

2, 920, 000 

1, 924,  000 

238,000 

1, 625. 000 

570,000 

632.000 

1,666,000 

972,000 

986,000 

1,501,000 

ii,5i6,ogo 


36,678,000 


$2,197,000 

184,000 

704,000 

800,000 

724,000 

15,000 

2,993,000 

3,468,000 

2, 405. 000 

1,914,000 

228,000 

955,000 


622,000 

12,000 

964,000 

291,000 

1, 409, 000 

9,787,000 


1* 

II 


5« 


$88,000 

131,000 

54,000 

138,000 


1,215,000 

15,000 

2,000 

515, 000 

14,000 

10,000 

70,000 

570.000 

10,000 

1,154,000 

8,000 

605,000 

2,000 

2,225,000 


29,762,000         6,916,000 
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COmmEBCE  OF  NATAL. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  colonial  secretary,  forwarded  to  the 
department  by  Mr.  Cato,  consular  agent  at  Natal,  the  foreign  commerce 
of  this  colony  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $11,358,000 
— an  increase  of  over  $800,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year: 
«xp3rts  of  colonial  produce,  $4,082,000,  against  $2,624,000  during  1871L 
Goods  not  colonial  were  shippe<l  during  the  year  1880  to  the  value  of 
♦250,000,  and  to  the  value  of  $220,000  during  the  year  1879. 

Principal  articles  of  import  at  Natal j  1880. 


Articles. 


Valae. 


Apparel  and  slops 

Uaberdasherv  and  miUinery.. 

Cotton  manafaotures 

Hardware  and  iron-mongery . . 

Leather  manufactiires 

Spirits  of  all  sorts  

Woolen  manafactnrea. 

Cabinet  and  apholstery  goods 

Ale  and  beer 

Flour,  meal,  and  bran. 

Iron  of  all  sorts 

Agricoltural  implements 

Beads 


$1. 


088,000 
072.000 
080,000 
646.000 
654,000 
549.000 
631, 000 
282,000 
462,000 
267,000 
320.000 
120,000 
47,000 


Articles. 


Coffee 

MiMsbioery 

Oilman's  stores 

Rice 

Saddlery  and  harness 

stationery 

Tobacco  and  cigars . . . 

Wine •... 

Firearms  and  pistols. 
All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$1H 
180. 
184. 
112, 
277. 
150. 

82. 
223. 

80. 
8,192. 


000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 

000 

000 


U.  868, 000 


The  principal  articles  of  export  during  the  year  were :  Wool,  $2,570,000^ 
raw  sugar,  $1,045,000;  hides  and  skins,  hair,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  &0k 

According  to  the  returns  of  our  consular  agent  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween  Natal  and  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing.  During  the 
year  1880  tliere  entered  the  port  of  Natal  25  ships  of  7,683  tons  from 
the  United  States,  with  merchandise  valued  at  $638,000 — an  increase  of 
nine  ships  and  $180,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  During 
the  year  1873  there  entered  at  Natal  from  the  United  States  only  four 
ships  of  951  tons,  with  cargoes  valued  at  $128,000.  It  thus  appears 
that  our  direct  trade  with  the  colony  has  increased  five-fold  in  seven 
years.  The  consular  agent  does  not  give  a  list  of  the  American  products 
and  manufactures  which  comprise  this  tnule. 

From  the  official  statistics  of  the  colony  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  direct  return  trade  with  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1880 
there  were  only  five  ships  cleared  for  the  United  States,  and  these 
would  seem  to  have  cleared  in  br.llast. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  unde^ 
review  (specie  included)  are  given  as  amounting  to  $9,622,000,  of  which 
about  $850,000  worth  were  foreign  goods.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  United  States  supplied  a  considerable  amount  of  these  foreign  ex- 
ports to  Natal. 

The  exiHirts  from  Natal  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  were  valueil 
at  $3,115,000,  of  which  wool  entered  to  the  value  of  $2,332,000,  and  os- 
trich  feathers  to  the  value  of  $4:00,00i».  It  is  also  likely  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  these  goods  reached  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  wool  and  ostrich  feathers,  which 
figure  so  largely  in  the  exports  of  Natal,  are  not  the  produce  of  the 
colony,  but  come  principally  from  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  British  goods  which  enter  into  the  trade  with  Natal  and  Cape 
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Oolony  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements,  taken  from  British 
official  retanis: 

Statement  $howing  the  trade  hettoeen  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  of  South  Africa,  1880. 

EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Articles. 


Appwrel  and  haberdashery  — 

Fuvarma  and  powder 

Bagsaod  sacks 

B«er  and  ale 

Books,  printed 

Candles 

Cheese  

C«al 

Cotton  manafactures 

Drags  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china-ware 

Cabinet  anil  upholstery 

GlasM  raanufactares 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

HaU  of  all  sorts 

Leather: 

Wrought  and  un wrought. . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Linen 

Maohinery  and  niillwork 

Iron,  wrought  Mid  un  wrought. 

Paper  of  all  sorts 

6ilK  manufactures .'.. 

Soap 

Blatioiiery,  other  than  paper. . . 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  othcir  articles 


Total  British  

Total  foreign  and  colonial. 


Total  trade. 


To  the  Cape. 


H 


2. 


1. 


1. 
2. 


5. 


928.000 
170, 000 
160,000 
549,000 
223,000 
97,000 
29,000 
397.000 
191, 000 
180,000 
228,000 
413,000 
218,000 
670.000 
277,000 

671,000 
539,000 
155.000 
025,000 
731.000 
252,000 
131,000 
277,000 
204.000 
394,000 
084.000 


24, 193. 000 
2,027,000 


26, 220. 000 


To  Natal. 


$1,608,000 

374,000 

89.000 

768,' OOO' 

184,000 

296,000 
87,000 

476.000 
247,000 
53,000 
180,000 
801.000 


78,000 


617,000 
2,211.000 


8,028,000 
772,000 


8,800.000 


To  both. 


16, 586, 000 
170,000 
160,000 
923, 000 
223, 000 
136,000 
29,000 
397.000 
2, 959. 000 
180.  000 
228,000 
597.000 
218,000 
066,000 
364,000 

2, 147, 000 

786,  OOd 

208,000 

1, 214, 000 

3,532,000 

252.000 

131,000 

856,000 

204,000 

2.  Oil,  000 

7, 296, 000 


32,221,000 
2,790,000 


35,  020, 000 


IMPORTS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Articles. 


From  the  Cape.  I  From  Natal. 


Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs'  ■ . 

Goats'  wool  or  hair 

Ostrich  feathers    

Copper  ore 

Hldrs  


Ooat-skins 

Shfep-sklns 

Spices 

^}(ar,  raw 

Teeth,  elephants',  sea-cow,  &o. 
All  other  articles 


$13,423,000 

1, 064.  000 

4.  656.  llOU 

1, 467,  000 

486.000 

549,000 

1, 186,  000 

529.000 

228,000 

214.  000 

609,000 

$2, 332.  000 

40.000 

4,000 


388, 000 
♦19,  000 


From  both. 


Total 


24,411,000 


$15, 755, 000 

1.104,000 

4,  660, 000 

1. 467, 000 

874,000 

54M,000 

1, 205,  000 

529,000 

368,000 

228.000 

660.000 

27, 399, 000 


*  Skins  of  all  sorts. 


Estimating  the  total  trade  of  South  Africa  as  follows:  imports, 
$48,036,0  M),  and  exports  at  $25,103,000,  there  is  left  for  all  countries 
outside  Great  Britain  a  balance  of  $8,652,000  in  the  imports  and  of 
$1,693,000  in  the  exports.  In  this  balance,  according  to  colonial  returns, 
the  share  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  $  1,810,000  in  the  imports  and 
$614,000  in  the  exports.  This  represents  the  direct  trade;  the  indirect 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

OntMide  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  ])rincipal  direct 
imports  received  at  Cape  Colony  come  from  the  following  countries  and 
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possessious:  Australasia,  Brazil,  India,  Mauritius,  and  Natal.  Germany, 
France,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  would  seem  to  have  little  or 
no  direct  trade  therewith.  Sweden  and  Norway  sell  about  $200,000 
worth  of  lumber  thereto  annually. 

Outside  of  Great  Britain,  the  only  imports  received  from  Europe  at 
Natal  are  as  follows :  From  ^Sweden  andNorway  (lumber),  about  $155,000; 
from  Holland,  about  $10,000. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  South  Africa  is  comparatively  large,  when  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  it  labors,  such  as  a  lack  of  direct  steam  communica- 
tion, representative  houses  to  watch  over,  and  cater  to,  and  push  trade, 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  late  consul  at  Cape  Town  reports  a  large  trade  in  American 
goods  in  that  colony  for  many  years,  but  **  that  the  principal  importers 
assure  him  that  the  demand  is  fully  supplied.'^  This  assurance,  however, 
only  applies  to  trade  under  its  present  auspices.  Given  American  direct 
steam  communication,  the  personal  attention  of  American  producers 
and  manufacturers,  and  the  close  application  of  business  principles  to 
the  colonial  market,  and  the  result  would  be,  in  a  few  years,  a  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  Africa  of  at  least  fivefold  its  present 
proportions. 

The  agent  at  Natal  says  that  with  assured  peace  with  the  Boers  the 
^^  demand  for  American  agricultural  implements  would  increase.  Native 
Zulus,  who  in  former  years  never  knew  what  a  plow  was,  now  use  them 
in  large  ^umbers,  as  the  American  plow  is  just  the  article  suited  to  their 
skill  and  appliances.  ♦  ♦  ♦  "American  trade  in  this  colony,"  remarks 
the  agent, "  was  confined  to  one  firm  a  few  years  ago,  but  at  present  sev- 
eral firms  are  direct  importers  of  our  goods." 

Consul  Siler,  writing  from  Cape  Town,  under  date  of  February  5, 
1882,  reports  upon  American  trade  in  that  colony  as  follows : 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  American  j^oods  are  rapidly 
growing  in  favor  and  demand  in  this  country.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  data  to 
enable  me  to  render  a  comparative  statement  of  American  imports  to  this  colony,  but 
that  they  are  rapidly  increasing,  my  own  observation  as  well  as  the  assurance  of 
prominent  merchants  here,  has  left  me  no  room  to  doubt.  American  plows,  threshers, 
reapers,  and  all  manner  of  agricultural  implements  are  in  demand,  and  owing  to  their 
lightness  and  superior  finish,  are  preferred,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which  Eng- 
lish and  German  makers  are  constantly  striving  to  engender  against  tnem .  Omnibuses, 
wagons,  carriages,  and  buggies  are  being  largely  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  meet  with  ready  market,  with  good  profits  to  the  importers.  Sewing-machines, 
clocks,  canned  goods,  and  **  Yankee  notions"  all  command  ready  sale  and  good  prices 
here.  This  trade  is  worth  looking  after,  and  if  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will 
follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  now  have,  they  wiU  have  their  full  share  of  it. 


com:m:krck  of  thk  kast  coa.st  of*  Africa. 

The  East  Coast,  from  Katal  to  Cape  Ouardafui,  embraces  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Sofala,  and  Mozambique,  the  native 
states  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan,  and  the  outlying  islands  of  Madagascar, 
Zanzibar,  Eeunion,  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  &c. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  coast  proper  there  are  no  available  statistics^  nor 
do  I  find  that  even  an  approximation  thereof  has  heretofore  been  given. 
Having  consular  representatives  on  many  of  the  islands,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  comparatively  large  trade  therewith,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
necessary  statistics  concerning  their  foreign  commerce,  especially  their 
commerce  with  the  United  States. 
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TRADE  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

As  uo  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Zanzibar  are  kept  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Consul  Bachelder  is  only  able  to  give  the  returns  of  the  direct 
trade  between  the  island  and  the  United  States  as  taken  from  the  book» 
of  his  office. 

The  followiDg  statement  shows  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  State» 
daring  the  j'ear  1881 : 

Imports  Jram  the  United  States, 


Articles. 


BrowB  cotton bales. 

BkscbMl  ootton cases. 

Kerosene do.. 

TeUowsoap boxes. 

Cbidn bundles. 

Lamps cases. 

Kosin barrels. 

BiMait cases. 

ITour barrels. 

Pkaks nuinber. 

Brass  padlocks case. 


Total 


Quantity. 


5,500 

28 

54,877 

18,986 

206 

38 

500 

45 

155 

400 

1 


Value. 


$338,682 

2,842* 

74,68a 

11,365 

1,540 

1,197 

810 

680 

775 

320 

130 

432,980 


Exports  to  the  United  States, 


Articles. 


Lsrce  ivory  (tusks) 

CloTes 

fli-fes 

Gum  copal 

Bflliard  ivory  (small  tusks) 

Rabber 

Goat-skins 

Ebony 


Value. 


$362,089 

344,541 

130,931 

123,484 

53.a38 

52,273 

15,  576 

12,370 


Articles. 


Value. 


Small  ivory  (tusks) 

Clove  stems 

Red  peppers 

Aloes 

Coir  yam 

SheUs 

Total 


$9,700- 
7,380' 
6,755 
l,30r 
3,251 
44» 


1,123,437 


We  can  only  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  total  trade  of  Zanzi- 
bar from  a  comparative  analysis  of  its  navigation  and  of  the  share  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  countries  and  possessions  therein. 

The  total  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  at  and  from  Zanzibar 
daring  the  year  under  review  were  as  follows:  Steamers,  109,  of  129,560 
tons:  sailing  vessels,  60,  of  32,507  tons;  total,  169  vessels,  of  162,067  tons. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels,  6  entrances,  of  4,788  tons,  and  8  clearances,  of 
5,115  tons,  were  American ;  12  entrances,  of  644  tons,  and  11  clearances, 
of  6,094  tons,  were  English ;  9  entrances,  of  2,502  tons,  and  9  clearances, 
of  3,581  tons,  were  Qerman.  The  remainder  of  sailing  vessels  carried 
the  Arabian  nag. 

Of  the  steamships,  35  entrances,  of  45,639  tons,  and  37  clearances,  of 
48,665  tons,  were  British  ;  3  entrances,  of  3,300  tons,  and  2  clearances, 
of  2,150  tons,  were  French ;  16  entrances  and  16  clearances  were  under  the 
Arabian  flag.  The  American  flag  had  no  i*epresentation  in  this  steam 
fleet. 

Of  the  American  vessels,  3,  of  2,211  tons,  entered  from,  and  2.  of  1,927 
tons,  cleared  for  the  United  States ;  the  remainder  entering  nrom  and 
clearing  for  India  and  Madagascar. 

4277 3 
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Of  the  British  vessels,  1  steamship,  of  1,540  tons,  and  4  sailing  vessels, 
of  3,900  tons,  entered  from,  and  3  sailing  vessels,  of  800  tons,  cleared  for 
England. 

One  French  steamer,  of  1,000  tons,  entered  from  and  cleared  for  France. 

One  steamer  under  the  Arabian  flag  entered  from  England. 

The  total  direct  tonnage  between  Zanzibar  and  the  principal  conntries 
i^as  as  follows:  With  England,  7,320  tons;  with  the  United  States, 
4,138  tons;  with  Grermany,  3,392  tons;  with  France,  2,000  tons;  the 
remaining  tonnage  was  with  Madagascar,  Mozambique,  Mauritius,  Gape 
Town,  &c. 

Consul  Batchelder  says  that  England  leads  the  world  in  trade  with 
Zanzibar,  owing  to  her  steam  facilities.  British  cottons  sell  largely,  as 
well  as  manufactured  iron,  nails,  wire,  powder,  canned  goods,  &c. 

A  reference  to  British  statistics  fails  to  confirm  this  statement  as  far 
as  direct  trade  with  the  island  is  concerned,  although  the  large  tonnage 
trade  between  the  island  and  the  British  possessions  of  Cape  Colony, 
India,  and  Mauritius  substantiates,  doubtless.  Consul  Batchelder's  esti- 
mate of  the*predoininance  of  English  trade  in  Zanzibar. 

British  official  reports  make  no  specific  mention  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports from  and  to  Zanzibar,  the  trade  therewith  being  included  in  the 
general  trade  with  the  East  Coast  Native  States. 

The  total  trade  of  England  with  the  ^^  East  Coast," — which  embraces 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  Zanguebar,  and  Ajan — ^from  Natal  to  Cape 
Ouardafui,  on  the  main  land,  and  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  was  as  follows 
during  the  year  1880: 

Exports  to  the  Native  States $806,000 

Exports  to  the 'Portuguese  possessions :)74,000 

Total  to  the  East  Coast 1,180,000 

Imports  from  the  Native  States |!942,000 

Imports  from  the  Portuguese  possessions 106, 000 

1,048,000 


Total  British  trade  with  the  East  Coast 2,228,000 

Consul  Hathorne,  who  represented  the  United  States  at  Zanzibar  at 
the  time,  prepared  a  statement,  from  sources  outside  the  government, 
showing  the  imports  into  Zanzibar  during  the  years  1876,  1877, 1878, 
and  1879.  Although  it  is  probable  that  the  estimates  given  in  Mr. 
Hathome's  statement  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  present  imports  of 
the  island,  a  republication  thereof  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  later  sta- 
tistics, enable  our  merchants  to  appreciate  the  volume  and  variety  of 
the  trade.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Zanzibar  is  not  only  impor- 
tant in  itself  as  a  consuming  market,  but  as  a  basis  from  which  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  Native  States  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
main  coast. 

Imports  at  Zanzibar, 


Article«. 


Arms  and  ammanitioD .  $27, 500 


BeadA 

BUcuit 

Broadcloth 

Candlea 

Crockery    and     glass 
irare. 


From  May  6 
to  Septem- 
ber 30, 1876. 

Year  ending 
September 
30,1877. 

(27.500 

12.850 
700 

$97,400 

71,760 
7,760 

12,100 
3,«50 

73,550 
1 

350 
9,000 

.si 


Wife 


$98,200 

60,150 
5,100 

10,550 
2.700 

68.250 


$62,000 

60.200 
10,000 
15,000 
5,500 
61,000 


2«'gg 


$285,100 

204,050 
23,550 
87,660 
12,200 

212,300 


Countries  whence  Imported. 


Germany,  England,  United 

states. 
Germany,  Switaerland. 
United  States,  England. 
Germany,  England. 
United  States,  France. 
(Germany,  England,  France. 
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Articles. 


Ctsan  and  tobacco . 

Co*l« 

Cloeka 

Cotton  floods 


CaUcoM,  priota,  &.c  . . . 

Caonoiia 

Cologne 

Datea 

Flour 

Fescapa 

Fmita,  A:o.,  in  tina.... 

Gbce  <battcr> 

Gvanifca 

Grain,  rioe,  Sec 


Gonpowder 

Gold  lace  and  thread. 

Haadkerchiefo 

Iron  and  ironware  . . 

Keroaenaoil 

Lfamber 

Lampa  and  lantema. . 

LooUnx-glaaaea 

Matebea 

MJaeeUaneooa 

Ottarofroae 

Opiom 

OUreoil 

ProTiaions 

Paper  (blank) 

Pitch,  roain.  Sec 

Paiata  and  oils 


and   Tar- 


Boae- water 
Turpentine 

niah. 

Tots 

Toola 

Sirup 

Salt 

Soap 

Sugar 

Sword-bladea 

Sheath   and  other 

kniTca. 

Sandal- wood 

Umbrellaa 

Vetiaioelli 

Vc«etablea 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  Sec. 

Wiadowa 

Watchea 

Woolen  clotha 


$1,850 
40,100 


27.550 
22,060 


4,350 
960 

*7,'450' 
2,960 
5,750 

8,750 

1,750 

31.200 

3,300 


250. 


450 
800 


350 

950 

1,250 

900 


550 
1,350 

450 
1,700 

350 


1,750 
850 


Grand  total  firom  lf&y'219, 850 
6.  1870.  to  Septem- 
30,  1879. 


Specie 


lis 

.oaSm 


$9,200 

120,500 

4,050 

971,400 

555.800 

1,050 

850 

9.450 

10,750 

19,050 

8.150 

30,300 

10,450 

199,150 

83,100 

13,750 
161,550 

53.250 

08.500 
1,750 
8,150 
6,250 

12,800 
101,800 

11,500 
4.900 
2,100 

63.250 
7.300 
2,050 
1,700 

3,150 
2.700 

200 
1,150 
1,700 
9.050 
12,100 
29,100 
2,100 
5,550 

1,750 
3,550 
9,000 
7,100 
100,000 
7,000 
2,150 
4,700 


2, 974, 100 


71,500 


ttt^* 


5J 

s 


$6,700 
125,000 
6,350 
1, 001. 300 

672.100 


1,750 

9.200 

12,100 

16,700 

2.350 

34,750 

21.950 

175, 100 

41.200 

14.350 

191.300 

61,550 

77,550 

4.250 

6,250 

7,850 

11.050 

97.250 

8.250 

9.000 

1,400 

60,500 

11,250 

750 

2.150 

4.200 
2,050 

300 
1.500 
2.350 
5,250 
24,950 
27,550 
1.750 
7.100 

3.500 
2.700 

12,100 

5,000 

110.000 

12.000 
2.200 
5.500 


3, 166, 200 


349,000 


SiSo 
>CQeo 


$10, 150 

130,000 

8.200 

983,000 

500,050 

980 

2,050 

15,000 

11,800 

21.000 

2.800 

80,000 

20,000 

236,000 

80,000 
12,800 
187.000 
60,000 
79.550 

5,700 

5.000 

6.000 
12.500 
95,000 

9.000 
15,000 

1,750 
62,000 

7,500 
900 

1.950 

5,000 
400 

950 
4.000 
2,900 
6.200 
21.000 
36.000 
1.450 
6,200 

3,000 
3,050 

11,260 

6,050 

120.000 

10.200 
3,000 
6,000 


3, 013. 130 


225,000 


¥ 


V  so 


CO 


SM 


$27,000 
415,  «iO 
18.600 
2.083,260 

1. 740. 500 
2.030 
4.650 
33,660 
39.000 
57,700 
8,300 
111.500 
6l,3S0 
616,000 

113,050 

42,650 

671.050 

168.100 

223.600 

11.950 

14,400 

20,550 

36,150 

294.050 

28.750 

29.250 

6,200 

187.000 

26,950 

3,700 

5.800 

12,350 
5,150 

1.450 

6.650 

7,  lc>0 

21.  S-Vi 

58,500 

94.350 

5.650 

18,850 

8,250 
It.  050 
33,200 
18.150 
330,000 
29,200 

7,350 
16.200 


9,  373, 280 


615.600 


Coontriea  whence  imported. 


Gennany,  United  Statea. 

England. 

United  SUtea. 

Grermany,  England,  United 
SUtecLlndia. 

France.  Oennany,  Bnglaad. 

Germany,  India. 

France.  England. 

Arabia. 

United  Statea,  Anatria. 

(Germany.  Switserland. 

India,  Peraian  Gal£ 
Do. 

BritUh  India. 

Peraian  Gol^  India,  Mada- 
gaacar. 

Germany. 

England,  Germany. 

Germany,  France,  England. 

Germany,  England. 

United  SUtea. 
Do. 

United  States,  England. 

France.  England. 

Germany,  England. 

UnitedS'utea,Earope.India. 

Turkey,  Persian  Gull. 

India,  Persian  Gulf. 

France. 

Germany,  England,  India. 

Germany,  England. 

United  SUtes. 

United  States, England, Ger- 
many. 

Persian  Gulf. 

United  States. 

France,  Gennany.  India. 
England,  Germany. 
France. 
Persian  Gulf. 
United  States.  France. 
France,  Madagascar. 
Germany.  England. 
Do. 

British  India. 
(Tcrraany.  England. 
France,  Germany. 
India.  Malta,  Cape  Town. 
England.  France,  Gerpianr . 
British  India. 
England,  France. 
England.  India. 


Total  for  three  years;  fW»m 
Britiah  India  and  Mada- 
gascar. 


Of  the  cotton  goods  specified  in  the  foregoing  table,  viz,  $983,000, 
nearly  one-half  were  American,  while  of  the  calicoes  and  prints  it  does 
not  appear  that  anv  were  American.  Of  the  total  imports  into  the 
island  during  1879,  $650,000  were  American  products  and  manufactures 
imported  direct ;  how  much  more  were  introduced  through  the  courtesy 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Consul 
Batchelder  says  that  many  goods  of  American  manufacture  are  received 
in  Uie  island  by  way  of  Eugland,  purchasers  being  unable  to  obtain 
them  direct. 
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Much  of  our  present  so-called  direct  trade  with  Zanzibar — that  is, 
ordered  from  and  by  the  United  States — is  by  way  of  England.  For 
instance,  during  the  year  1880  the  "direct"  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  effected  as  follows :  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels,  $333,000;  in  English  stealers,  via  England,  $40,000. 
Exports  to  the  United  States :  In  American  sailing  vessels,  $199,000 ;  in 
British  steamers,  $753,000. 

The  logic  of  this  trade  is  plain.  British  steamers  make  no  eflPort  to 
compete  for  the  outgoing  trade,  preferring  to  carry  British  rather  than 
American  manufactures  to  Zanzibar.  For  the  return  trade,  however, 
these  same  steamers  take  freight  for  the  United  States  at  rates  which 
render  it  impossible  for  American  sailing  vessels  to  accept,  and  so  these 
have  to  leave  Zanzibar  in  ballast  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  By 
these  means  British  steamers  have  freight  both  ways,  while  the  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels  have  only  outgoing  freight.  This,  of  course,  detracts 
much  of  the  profits  from  our  export  trade  with  Zanzibar,  and  places  us 
at  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  England  and  France,  with 
their  direct  steam  communication. 

The  total  imports  of  Zanzibar  may  be  estimated  at  about  $3,000,000, 
and  the  exports  at  $2,500,000,  of  which  latter  the  United  States  received 
in  1881  $1,123,000,  nearly  twice  the  value  of  our  purchases  therefrom  in 
1879.  A  reference  to  the  statement  by  articles,  showing  the  exports  to 
the  United  States,  heretofore  given,  will  enable  our  importers  to  note 
the  nature  of  the  general  exports  of  the  island. 

COMMIIRCE  OF  HIADAGASCAR. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  government  statistics  are  kept  concerning 
imports  and  exports,  the  collection  of  customs  being  farmed  out,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  more  than  an  approximation  of  the  value  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  Madagascar. 

The  trade  of  the  principal  countries  with  Madagascar  during  the 
year  1880  was  as  follows : 

Imports  from  the  UDited  States $500,400 

Imports  from  Great  Britaiu 248,000 

Imports  from  France  (French  possessions) 675, 000 

Imports  from  Mauritius 200,000 

Imports  from  Reunion 30,000 

Total  principal  countries 1,653,400 

Exports  to  the  United  States 241,000 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 36,000 

Exports  to  France  (from  French  possessions) 675,000 

Exports  to  Mauritius 337,000 

Exports  to  Reunion 17,500 

Total  principal  countries 1,306,500 

The  total  of  the  French  trade  given  above  is  credited  in  the  French 
official  publications  to  the  French  settlements  of  Mayotte,  Nossi-Be, 
and  Sainte  Marie  de  Madagascar.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  there  is 
very  little,  if  any,  direct  trade  between  France  and  Madagascar  proper. 

Judging  by  the  navigation  returns,  the  trade  between  Germany  and 
Madagascar  must  be  greater  than  that  between  England  and  Madagas- 
car. The  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Madag^acar,  how- 
ever, shows  much  more  tonnage  than  that  between  all  Europe  and  Mada- 
gascar; it  follows,  therefore,  omitting  the  French  possessions,  that  the 
United  States,  to  a  large  extent,  controls  its  foreign  trade. 
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How  have  we  succeeded  in  securing  so  large  a  share  in  the  trade  of 
Madagascar!  By  the  application  of  similar  means  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  entire  Southern  Division  of  Africa,  from  Cape 
Yerde  down  the  West  Coast  to  British  South  Africa,  and  thence  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  embracing  the  East  Coast  and  adjacent  islands,  a  trade  in 
nearly  all  respects  of  the  same  characteristics,  would  not  similar  results 
ensue  t 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  satisfactory  condition  of  our  trade 
in  Madagascar,  it  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  brown  sheetings  and 
shirtings,  and  the  success  thereof  is  entirely  due  to  the  energy  of  three 
firms,  who  supply  the  wants  of  the  island  in  this  regard,  and  to  the 
flattering  fact  that,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  American  cotton 
manufactures,  the  natives  will  have  no  others.  The  only  other  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States  are  kerosene,  flour,  shooks,  chairs,  a 
few  sewing-machines,  and  some  provisions. 

Consul  Bobinson,  of  Tamatave,  has  repeatedly  reported  upon  the  feasi* 
bility  of  enlarging  our  trade  in  Madagascar  by  the  introduction  of  a 
variety  of  manufactures  and  products  now  supplied  by  other  countries, 
and  as  the  success  of  special  efforts  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade 
here  would  be  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  measure  our  ability  to  increase 
our  trade  along  the  coast  of  the  whole  Southern  Division  above  re- 
counted, the  views  of  our  consul  upon  the  best  means  of  attaining  so 
desirable  a  consummation  are  submitted  at  length. 

Commenting  upon  the  meagerness  of  British  trade  in  Madagascar, 
the  British  consul  at  Tamatave  wrote  as  follows  in  October,  1879: 

Another  cause  for  depression  in  British  trade  has  been  the  lar^e  importation  of 
American  gray  cotton  sheetings  to  Tamatave.  The  likelihood  of  this  competition  was 
predicted  by  me  as  far  back  as  1870,  when  the  attention  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  called,  at  my  instance,  to  the  preference  generally  given  by  the 
natives  to  this  description  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  British 
manufacturers  to  be  ''up  and  stirring''  if  they  desired  to  compete  with  American  pro- 
ducera.  Bat  Manchester  manufacturers  did  nothing  in  the  matter,  and  their  goods 
have  therefore  now  been  so  completely  supplanted  that  British  firms  who  formerly 
imported  largely  Manchester  gray  cottons  now  deal  almost  exclusively  in  American 
cloths ;  indeed,  one  British  merchant  at  Tamatave  has  become  agent  to  a  Boston  firm, 
and  receives  their  cotton  goods  on  consignment. 

Although  it  appears  very  doubtful  wnether  the  prices  lately  obtained  leave  any 
profit  to  the  importers  of  American  sheetings,  still  considerable  gains  are  said  to  be 
realized  on  the  return  cargoes  of  hides  and  rubber  taken  in  by  American  vessels  at 
Tamatave,  and  of  dates  shipped  by  them  at  Muscat,  which  latter  produce  is  chiefly 
purchased  with  the  specie  derived  from  the  sale  of  American  cotton  goods  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE  IX  MADAGASCAR. 
[Extracts  from  reports  by  Consul  Robinson.] 

I  have  suggested  heretofore  the  establishment  at  this  port  of  an  American  whole- 
aale  and  retail  house  in  American  general  merchandise — no  institution  of  that  kind 
has  ever  been  known  here — and  that  such  house  should  also  be  in  condition  to  do  a 
oommiflsion  business  in  American  specialties  and  novelties.  I  will  now  add  that  such 
house  should  be  prepared  to  do  a  coasting  trade  with  one  or  more  small  vessels :  a 
small  steamer  of  not  more  than  100  or  150  tons  burden,  arranged  for  burning  either 
wood  or  ooal,  would  be  better  than  several  sailing  coasters.  Even  a  steamer  much 
smaller  would  do  a  good  business.  Such  a  house  should  either  do  this  itself  or  con- 
nect itself  with  other  parties  in  such  coasting  trade.  I  will  remark  here,  parentheti- 
cally, that  the  American  brown  cottons  which  have  heretofore  nearly  all  gone  to  the 
capital  market  (Antananarivo,  150  miles  in  the  interior)  have,  during  the  last  year, 
found  a  larger  market  on  the  coast,  both  north  and  south,  than  ever  before,  and  that 
growing  demand  has  tended  toward  making  up  the  loss  of  the  usual  demand  for  the 
capital  market,  caused  by  the  political  matters  above  referred  to.  As  to  these  cottons 
and  kerosene,  they  had  their  struggle  for  introduction  into  this  market  long  since,  and 
that  fight  is  over;  they  need  aid  neither  from  consul  nor  government  at  present. 

American  brown  cotton  is  king  here,  and  even  the  foreign  merchants,  including  the 
English,  bow  in  allegiance.    But  how  long  is  the  reign  going  to  last?    How  long  V>^- 
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fore  the  English  mannfacinrers  will  learn  to  imitate  the  grade  of  that  article  that 
onr  exporters  have  introduced  heref 

A  few  Americans  commenced  bringing  goods  here,  and  soon  fonnd  a  demand  for  cer- 
tain grades  of  onr  unbleached  sheetings  and  shirtings;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
determined  opposition  from  the  European  and  Creole  merchante,  who  had  kept  and 
continued  to  Keep  the  market  full  of  English  brown  cottons,  these  Americans,  by  per- 
sistent effort,  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  English  article  out.  But  as  the  demand 
for  this  line  of  goods,  and  for  kerosene  oil  at  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  and  other  ports 
in  these  parts  proved  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  their  vessels  and  capital  employed,  they 
have  not  wished  to  handle  other  goods  on  their  own  account,  nor  will  tbev  take  ft'eight 
for  others,  except  now  and  then  some  small  article  or  quantity  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and 
special  favor.  They  also  seem  to  aet  as  though  thinking  Madagascar  to  be  a  hidden 
place  of  trade,  and  that  it  would  be  in  some  way  prejudicial  to  their  interests  to  have 
the  secret  divulged.  It  is  remarked  that  their  vessels  seldom,  if  ever,  clear  for  Tama- 
tave ;  it  is  either  for  Aden  or  Zanzibar,  or  for  ports  east  of  the  Cape,  even  when  they 
are  sent  direct  from  New  York  or  Boston  to  this  port. 

If  such  management  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  European  competitors,  I 
should,  of  course,  say  nothing;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  They  have  no  fears  of  injury 
to  their  line  from  the  European  trade.  It  is  partially  due  to  the  competition  here  be- 
tween American  houses  themselves,  and  between  them  and  others,  all  handling  this 
line  of  American  goods,  and  partially  to  the  fear  that  if  more  Americans  should  come 
here  to  trade,  even  though  they  might  come  with  the  intention  to  deal  in  general  mer- 
chandise, and  not  in  brown  cottons,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
sales  of  the  old  firms  in  some  manner,  or  at  least  would  take  fh>m  them  a  portion  of  the 
products  for  exportation,  for  which  there  is  sharp  competition,  as  it  is  an  import-ant 
matter  to  get  such  for  return  cargoes.  I  think  such  fear  is  groundless.  Such  an 
establishment  as  I  have  suggested  would  neither  divide  nor  draw  from  the  present 
American  trade,  but  would  simply  compete  with  that  portion  of  the  trade  which  now 
runs  in  European  channels  direct  and  through  the  colonies.  And  it«  success  in  that 
competition  would  depend  wholly  upon  its  management,  operating  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital. 

I  must  not  lead  any  party  astray  in  this  matter,  and  induce  the  sending  of  goods 
here  upon  uncertainties.  Therefore  let  no  one  think  of  sending  a  general  cargo  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  purchasers  with  ready  pay  for  large  quantities  at  once;  for 
the  large  importers  are  European  firms  who  have  partners  or  agents  here,  and  estab- 
lished connections  with  manufacturers  and  shippers  in  Europe.  Such  houses  do  not 
wish  to  handle  such  American  goods  as  would  conflict  with  their  European  trade,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  such  goocls  a  fair  trial.  The  American  importers,  as  be- 
fore said,  will  not  handle  general  merchandise,  and  the  multitude  of  smaller  traders 
have  not  the  means  to  purchase  largely  for  ready  pay. 

I  must  state,  however,  as  an  exception  to  the  foregoing,  that  there  is  one  gentleman 
here,  a  creole  merchant,  who  has  accumulated  a  handsome  capital  by  a  long  period  of 
trade  in  general  merchandise  on  this  coast,  with  headquarters  at  this  port,  who  tells 
me  that  he  is  not  only  willing  to  handle  American  goods,  but  would  like  much  to  re- 
ceive on  consignment  American  commodities  of  all  kinds,  and  would  do  his  best  to 
5 lace  them  ;  that  he  is  not  tied  to  the  trade  of  any  nationality,  and  has  no  preju- 
ices  against  American  trade,  nor  predilection  for  that  of  one  country  more  than  an- 
other; and  if  American  manufacturers  or  shippers  wish  to  introduce  their  warea  here, 
and  can  manage  to  send  them  out  to  him  on  consignment,  he  will  give  them  a  fair 
trial  on  liberalterms  as  to  commission,  &c. 

But  here  is  involved  one  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  above  to  be  surmounted  before 
Americans  can  get  goods  out  here  in  a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
European  trade.  It  is  the  lack  of  direct  communication.  This  one  obstacle  has  al- 
ready prevented  the  introduction  of  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  American 
general  merchandise  and  specialties,  which  would  have  been  ordered  in  small  quan- 
tities from  time  to  time  had  there  been  anyway  of  getting  them  shipped  direct.  I  am 
frequently  asked  if  I  can  manage  to  get  such  and  such  articles  or  invoices  of  goods 
brought  out,  such  as  sewing-machines,  musical  instruments,  sugar  and  rice  mills, 
butter,  cheese,  canned  goods,  and,  in  fact,  most  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  dry  goods. 
I  sent  off  one  order  a  short  time  ago  for  $'200  worth  of  millinery  goods  ;  another  for  a 
cooking  stove  j  another  for  a  heating  stove  and  wool  blankets  for  curing  vanilla;  an- 
other for  provisions,  &c.,  for  different  parties.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  which  come  here  will  permit  them  to  be  shipped.  There  are  a  number  of  Cre- 
ole retailers  here  with  limited  means  who  would  send  small  orders  frequently  for  goods 
in  their  respective  lines  if  there  were  any  means  of  setting  them  brought  out.  An- 
other difficulty  is  the  lack  of  facilities  of  exchange.  In  this,  as  well  as  m  getting  the 
goods  brought,  the  purchasers  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the  favor  of  the  American 
wholesale  firms  dealing,  as  before  stated,  exclusively  in  brown  cottons,  and  who  nei- 
ther wish  to  take  freight  for  others  nor  to  have  their  agents  draw  on  their  home  houses, 
AS  they  do  not  want  their  money  seut  home,  but  the  productions  of  the  East.     But 
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M  ihe^  are  coarteons  gentlemen,  aa  I  said  before,  they  dialike  to  refuse  small  favors, 
and  it  is  only  through  this  sentiment  that  any  American  goods^  aside  from  the  line  in 
which  these  gentlemen  deal,  get  here  at  all.  That  state  of  things  does  not  look  like 
tmian^enmg  very  mnch  the  European  trade  by  American  competition. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  give  Americans  any  onance  to  gain  any  consid- 
Mmble  share  of  the  trade  in  general  merchandise,  such  an  establishment  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, with  sufficient  capital,  is  absolutely  needed.  They  should  have  at  least  two 
vessels  come  from  the  States  every  year,  one  every  six  months,  to  bring  stocks  of  goods 
and  take  back  the  native  products  bought  up  during  the  intervals.  The  prospect  is  a 
good  one  for  such  a  house,  if  established  with  a  view  to  permanency  and  conducted 
Judiciously  and  honestly. 

[From  *  more  recent  report  than  the  foregoing.] 

I  have  said  so  mnch  heretofore  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  increasing  our  trade  lu 
this  country  by  bringing  a  greater  variety  of  our  goods  that  I  touch  the  subject  at 
present  with  fear  of  beiug  annoying.  I  still  continue  to  receive  letters  of  inquiry  from 
our  manufacturers  relative  to  the  prospect  for  placing  their  specialties,  and  many  cir- 
culars describing  their  goods,  but  generally  without  price-lists,  which  neglect  of  itself 
renders  their  circulars  and  letters  futile. 

In  this  is  exhibited  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  situation — of  the  fact  that  we  are 
some  10,000  miles  from  the  States,  without  banking  facilities,  and  communications 
irregular ;  that  it  takes  five  or  six  months,  and  frequently  longer  time,  to  write  and 
get  a  reply,  and  yet  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  sena  us  their  letters  and  circn- 
Mos,  wi&out  price-lists,  soliciting  orders,  with  the  very  interesting  information  that 
they  will  accommodate  so  far  as  to  receive  payment  upon  shipment  of  the  goods  upon 
the  bills  of  lading.  Some,  however,  demand  the  money  with  order.  Now,  if  persons 
here  should  desire  to  order  any  of  the  articles  so  advertised,  how  are  they  to  do  itf 
Even  should  they  be  willing  to  trust  the  distant  seller  to  not  swindle  them  either  by 
sending  spurious  goods,  overcharging,  or  not  sending  the  goods  at  all,  but  keeping  the 
Money,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  party  here  from  whom  they  can  purchase 
a  draft  on  the  States  for  the  sum  needed,  how  are  they  to  know  what  sum  is  required  f 

I  frequently  have  applications  for  some  new  thing,  perhaps  a  new  invention,  which 
is  found  advertised  in  the  journals,  or  by  circulars  sent  to  me,  but  no  one  here  knows 
anything  about  the  cost  of  the  article,  whether  the  price  may  be  $50  or  $500.  How 
are  they  to  decide  whether  to  order  or  not,  and  how  much  to  remit  f  Evidently  there 
18  but  one  wa^ — ^a  way  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  will  follow  ;  the  nine  will  prefer 
to  dispense  with  the  article  and  let  the  matter  drop :  it  is  to  write  for  a  prioe-lUtf  or 
St  least  for  the  price  of  that  article,  and  it  will  take,  as  I  have  said,  five  to  six  months, 
or  more  to  get  it.  Then  probably  nine  months  more  to  send  and  get  the  article,  even 
if  a  vessel  can  be  found  tnat  will  take  it  (which  is  always  doubtful).  Now,  it  must 
be  a  yer^  un progressive  person  who  would  not,  during  that  long  time,  get  entirely  out 
of  conceit  for  the  article,  and  his  circumstances  so  changed  that  he  would  no  longer 
think  that  he  needed  it.  These  circumstances  point  directly  to  the  need  of  better 
facilities  of  communication  between  the  United  States  and  this  part  of  the  world ;  to 
the  need  of  a  line  of  steamers  ^which  subject  I  shall  speak  of  further  on) ;  and  also  to 
the  need  of  an  American  commission  house  here  in  general  merchandise  and  specialties. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  and  French  importers  are  making  reneweii  efforts  to 
maintain  their  standing,  and  to  increase  their  trade  by  enlarging  its  scope,  and  widening 
the  field  of  their  operations  by  new  facilities  of  coasting  by  means  of  steamers.  One 
bouse  has  just  received  one  new  steamer  of  150  tons  register,  to  run  up  and  down  the 
eoast  from  this  port,  and  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  I  am  told  they  expect  another 
Hke  it  for  the  same  trade.  Another  party  has  just  received  a  still  smaller  steamer  from 
France  (about  30  tons),  which  came  out  in  sections  and  is  now  being  put  together, 
which  is  also  intended  for  coasting.  We  have  here  one  French  house,  which  has,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  small  sailing  coasters,  two  steamers,  one  of  430  tons  register 
and  the  other  about  600  tons,  in  this  trade,  which  have  been  employed  most  of  the 
time  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  transporting  live  cattle  from  the  West  Coast  to 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  This  house  also  receives  nearly  all  its  goods  from  France  by 
steamers  either  belonging  to  or  chartered  by  the  house. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  now  have  a  monthly  line  of  French  mail  steamers  plying 
between  Bourbon  and  Mayotte,  touching  at  Tamatave,  Sainte  Marie  and  Nossi-Be.  This 
bne  is  subsidized  bv  the  French  Oovemment,  and  the  first  steamer  called  here  on  her 
irst  trip  on  the  24th  ultimo.  She  is  of  362  tons  register.  So  we  now  hope  to  have 
regular  communications  with  the  world  without  interruption  by  fear  of  the  hurricane 
season,  a  facility  which  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  Madagascar  trade. 

It  seems  vain  to  speak  of  the  need  of  a  line  of  United  States  merchant  steamers  to 
ply  between  the  States  and  these  parts  so  long  as  our  merchants  and  our  Congress  re- 
nain  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  establishing  such  lines  to  more  important  quarters ; 
bot  the  fact  is  that  such  facility  would  develop  a  wonderful  increase  to  our  trade, 
lot  only  with  Madagascar,  but  at  Zanzibar  and  all  the  East  African  coast. 
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Coaling  stations  oonld  be  located  at  St.  Helena,  Cape  Town,  Tamatave,  and  Mojanga* 
This  roate  would  avoid  the  expense  of  tolls  of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  really  believe  that, 
«ven  for  onr  present  trade,  to  say  nothing  about  increasing  it,  it  could  be  done  with 
two  1,200-ton  steamers  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  now  done  with  fleets  of  some 
eight  or  ten  barks,  and  perhaps  with  less  capital.  This  might  be  done  if  our  shippers 
engaged  in  this  trade  would  agree  to  unite  interests  in  so  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cern^. 

COMRIEBCE  OF  MAURITIUS. 

According  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  Gonsal  Prentiss,  dated 
July,  1881,  giving  the  latest  official  statistics  concerning  the  foreign  com- 
meroe  of  Mauritius,  the  imports  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to  (8,120,000, 
and  the  exx>ort8  to  $12,250,000,  specie  not  included. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Mau- 
ritius during  the  same  year  were,  specie  excluded:  Imports,  $9,935,000; 
exports,  $14,983,000. 

The  discrepancy  between  these  returns  must  be  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence of  value  placed  upon  the  Indian  rupee,  which  is  the  unit  of  currency 
of  Mauritius,  in  its  conversion  into  pounds  sterling. 

As  Consul  Prentiss  has  taken  his  estimates  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  island,  and  as  the  rupee  has  been  given  its  Treasury  valuation 
in  1879, 40  cents,  in  the  foregoing  estimates,  it  is  thought  that  the  imports 
and  exports,  as  above  reduced  from  the  consul's  returns,  show  the  correct 
value  of  the  trade  of  Mauritius. 

The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade,  according  to  Consul  Prentiss' 
report,  was  as  follows,  specie  included : 


Designation. 


British  possessions. 

Oreat  Britain 

Foreign  countries . . 


Total 


Imports. 


$4,985,000 
1.513,000 
2,900.000 


9. 398, 000 


Exports. 


$10,262,000 
1,347, 060 
1,345,000 


12,044,000 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  Port  Louis  during 
the  year  under  review  was  as  follows:  Entered,  610  vessels,  of  258,209 
tons,  of  which  537  brought  cargoes  and  73  entered  in  ballast.  Cleared, 
627  vessels,  of  270,171  tons,  of  which  503  cleared  with  cargoes  and  124 
in  ballast. 

The  nationality  of  the  vessels  were  as  follows:  Entered,  345  British, 
175  French,  40  German,  16  Italian,  9  Danish,  7  American,  4  Dutch,  2 
Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  and  1  Spanish.  Cleared,  366  British, 
175  French,  42  German,  20  Italian,  8  Spanish,  4  American,  &c. 

Among  the  foregoing  are  included  13  vessels,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward, of  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes  mail  steamers,  and  7  of  the 
Donal  Currie  (British)  mail  steamers  running  between  England  and  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope.  The  consul  notes  the  withdrawal  of  these  British 
steamers  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  colonial  government  to  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $36,450  thereto.  Two  vessels  arrived  at  Mauritius 
during  the  year  from  and  7  cleared  for  the  United  States,  two  of  the 
latter  in  ballast. 

It  follows  that  our  trade  with  Mauritius  is  very  limited,  amounting 
in  1879,  according  to  the  consul's  returns,  to  only  $78,800,  viz,  $10,000 
in  imports  from  and  $68,000  worth  of  sugar  exported  to  the  United 
States.    As  everything  consumed  on  the  island  is  imported — the  Indus- 
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try  thereof  being  almoBt  entirely  confined  to  tLe  growth  of  sugar — and 
as  such  imports  are  coni])osed  of  manufactures  and  products  in  which 
the  United  States  excels,  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  proi>er  appliances 
pat  in  force,  our  trade  with  Mauritius  should  not  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

Consul  Prentis  mentions  especially  the  opening  which  seems  to  exist 
for  American  timber  of  various  kinds,  especially  for  building  purposes, 
heavy  hard  woods  being  required  on  account  of  the  destructiveness  of 
the  white  ant.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  for  the  introduction  of 
American  trade  into  the  island  would  be  to  establish  a  wholesale  and 
retail  warehouse,  which  could  be  always  kept  well  stocked  with  general 
merchandise.  Petroleum,  lamps,  chairs,  ironmongery,  drugs,  coach- 
iromnongery  and  harness,  and  certain  kinds  of  tools  suitable  for  Mau- 
ritius agriculture,  the  consul  says,  would  find  a  ready  market. 

The  trade  of  England  with  Mauritius  during  the  year  1880,  according 
to  British  returns,  was  as  follows:  Imports  from  Mauritius,  $1,382,000, 
ft  decrease  of  $7,370,000  in  three  years,  which  took  place  altogether  in 
sugar;  exi)ort8  to  Mauritius,  $1,875,000,  of  which  $140,000  represented 
foreign  goods,  such  as  butter,  candles,  cheese,  coffee^  guano,  manufact- 
m^  tobacco,  wine,  wood  and  timber,  &c.  The  principal  British  ex- 
ports to  Mauritius  were,  cotton  goods.  $573,000;  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  $250,000 ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  beer  and  ale,  coal,  earthen 
and  china  ware,  glassware,  hardware  and  cutlerv',  hats,  leather  and 
leather  goods,  machinery,  principally  steam-engines,  linens,  manures, 
copper,  and  manufactures  of,  painters'  colors  and  materials,  woolens,  &C| 


COMMERCE  OF  BI^UMIOM. 

From  the  most  available  statistical  sources  at  hand,  in  the  absence  of 
Ainerican  consular  trade  reports  from  the  island,  the  total  foreign  com- 
BA^rce  of  B^union  may  be  set  down  as  follows :  Imports,  $5,200,000;  ex- 
ports, $4^800,000.  This  estimate  represents  the  trade  of  Reunion  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  exports  being  liable  to  very  radical  changes^ 
owing  to  hurricanes  and  their  attendant  disasters ;  for  instance,  the  ex- 
ports of  1880  amounted  to  only  about  $3,000,000. 

During  the  year  1880  the  tonnage  entered  at  Reunion  amounted  to 
79,248  tons,  which  was  entered  as  coming  from  the  following  countries: 
France,  18,964  tons;  England,  2,286  tons;  United  States,  2,677  tons; 
the  remainder  being  principally  from  India,  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
Antwerp,  &c 

The  principal  imports  are  rice,  flour,  lentils,  beans,  wines,  beer,  brandy, 
oils,  lajtl,  butter,  codfish,  hams,  beef,  guano,  live  animals,  pine  lumber, 
coal,  &c.,  besides  the  French  manufactures,  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
exports  from  France  to  the  island. 

The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  vanilla,  cloves,  rum,  hides,  to- 
bacco, drugs,  &c. 

The  vessels  sailing  direct  from  the  United  States  to  Reunion  carry 
wheat,  flour,  lard,  beef,  &c. 

The  British  consul  at  B^union,  in  a  report  dated  in  1880,  wrote  as 
follows  concerning  British  trade  with  the  island: 

There  is  no  direct  trade  between  England  and  R^anion ;  all  the  requirements  of 
commerce  come  from  France.    Manchester  and  Birmingbam  goods  shipped  direct  te 
this  colonj  woald  find  no  market,  and,  if  disposed  of  at  all,  it  would  only  be  at  a  ruin- 
•w  lots.    The  circle  population  appear  to  he  content  with  the  merchandise  they  ob- 
tain from  France  and  with  the  ^'arlicles  de  Paris"  and  fancy  goods  the  shops  exhibit. 
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Neither  are  there  any  indnstries  carried  on  in  this  colony  the  products  of  which  conld 
with  advantage  he  sent  to  England — I  know  of  none.  The  Creoles,  as  is  well  known, 
are  far  too  idle  to  put  their  hands  to  any  kind  of  industry  which  entails  work,  and 
there  is  no  spirit  in  the  hetter  class  of  Creoles  to  urge  the  lower  classes  to  awake  from 
the  dolcefar  niente  life  they  prefer  to  pass  their  existence  in.  Both  classes  appear  to 
have  created  a  world  of  their  own,  from  which  they  do  not  care  to  he  disturbed,  and 
matters  which  are  passing  in  the  outer  world  (except  at  present  the  question  of  immi- 
gration of  Indian  coolies  to  Reunion)  concerns  them  but  little. 

The  consul  must  have  meant  that  there  was  comparatively  little  direct 
trade,  between  his  country  and  Reunion,  for,  according  to  British  official 
returns,  the  direct  exports  from  Great  Britain  thither  amonnted  to 
$154,000  during  the  year  1880,  composed  principally  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  thither  amounted  to  1,530,000  yards, 
valued  at  $89,000.  There  were  no  direct  imports  into  England  from 
B^union  during  the  year  1880. 

The  direct  trade  of  France  with  E^nnion  during  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows:  Imports  therefrom  $3,493,000,  of  which  all  but  $464,000  were 
entered  for  consumption  in  Frances ;  exports  to  Reunion.  $2,435,000,  of 
which  French  goods  constituted  $1,764,000,  the  remainaer  being  com- 
posed of  foreign  goods  shipped  via  France. 

The  principal  imports  into  France  from  K^union  were,  sugar,  $2,624,000 ; 
vanilla,  $490,000. 

The  articles  of  export  from  France  to  Reunion,  in  the  order  of  their 
values,  were  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Wines,  metal  tools  and 
utensils,  leather  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures,  mercery,  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  machinery,  fish,  woolen  goods,  grease  of  all 
sorts,  soaps,  wood,  comohon,  millstones,  paper  of  all  isorts,  pottery  and 
glassware,  linen  and  canvas  goods,  brandy  and  spirits,  jewelry,  oils, 
fixed,  clothing,  toys,  medicines,  salted  meats,  &c. 

The  British  consul  at  Reunion,  in  a  report  dated  August  25,  1881, 
says — notwithstanding  the  rather  despondent  view  he  takes  of  British 
trade  with  the  island — that  an  English  company  in  England  is  pro- 
jecting a  monthly  service  of  steamers,  under  the  British  flag,  to  connect 
Mauritius  and  Reunion  with  Europe,  and  to  alternate  with  the  steamers 
©f  Messageries  Maritimes,  which  will  give  fortnightly  communication 
with  Europe,  and,  he  might  have  reasonably  added,  help  to  introduce 
and  enlarge  British  trade  as  much  as  the  field  of  operations  will  permit. 


RESUME  OF  AFRICAN  COMMERCE. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  details  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Africa  have 
been  given,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  thereof,  by  states,  posses- 
sions, and  islands.  This  r^sum6  is  an  analytical  review  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  trade  of  Africa,  with  statement  showing  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  continent,  first  by  countries  and  colonies,  and  next  by  the 
principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  together  with  the  direct  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therewith ;  thus  giving 
our  manufacturers  and  exporters  as  complete  a  statistical  diagram  of 
this  important  field  of  commerce  as  it  is  possible  to  give  in  a  review 
necessarily  as  limited  as  an  introductory  letter  must  be. 

Ri:SUM:6  OF  AFRICAN  TRADE. 

The  total  commerce  of  Africa,  according  to  the  closest  estimates, 
based  upon  official  and  other  returns,  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  Im- 
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porte,  $193,517,000;  exports,  $179,614,000;  a  total  of  $373,131,000,  or  a 
0I1BI  not  mach  more  than  one-third  the  general  commerce  of  tlie  King- 
dom of  Belgium. 

The  share  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  African 
commerce  is  as  follows: 

ImparU  into  4/rtca.— Great  Britain,  $73,364,000;  France,  $64,724,000; 
the  United  States  $6,041,000. 

Exports  from  ^yWca.— Great  Britain,  $82,839,000 ;  France,  $48,060,000 ; 
the  United  States,  $4,023,000. 

The  British  and  French  colonies  in  Africa  give  to  British  and  French 
trade  on  that  continent  a  primary  and  positive  advantage  over  Ameri- 
can traders,  which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  ever  totally  overcome 
by  any  amount  of  energy  or  commercial  ability.  These  colonies  are 
but  so  many  British  and  French  entrepdta  for  the  reception,  consump- 
tion, and  distribution  of  the  manufactures  of  the  "  mother  country."  Of 
the  total  British  imports  consumed  in  Africa  ($73,364,000),  about 
$45,700,000  are  consumed  in  the  British  colonies;  while  of  the  total  ex- 
ports from  Africa  to  Great  Britain  ($82,839,000),  the  British  colonies 
supply  only  to  the  amount  of  $27,342,000.  Thus  the  colonies  consume 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  British  merchandise  imported  into  Africa, 
and  supply  only  about  one-third  of  the  African  exports  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  Africa  from  France  ($64,724,000),  the  French 
colonies  consume  to  the  value  of  $57,052,000 ;  while  of  the  total  exports 
from  Africa  to  France  ($48,060,000),  the  French  colonies  supply 
$31,294,000. 

The  commercial  homogeneity  of  the  African  colonies  and  the  "mother 
countries"  is  remarkable.  The  imports  and  exports  of  British  Africa 
amount  to  $63,722,000  and  $45,266,000  respectively ;  and  yet  during 
the  year  1880  France  exportea  thereto  goods  to  the  value  of  only 
$1,907,000,  and  imported  nothing  therefrom.  The  imports  and  exports 
of  the  French-African  colonies  amount  to  about  $74,207,000  and 
$51,017,000,  respectively;  yet  Great  Britain,  whose  trade  otherwise 
is  so  cosmopolitan,  exported  thereto  in  1880  goods  to  the  value  of  only 
$1,185,000,  and  imported  therefrom  goods  to  the  value  of  only  $3,633,000. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  British  Africa  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1881,  amounted  to  $2,471,000,  while  our  exports  to 
French  Africa  amounted  to  only  $326,000.  Our  imports  from  British 
Africa  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  amounted  to  $1,696,000,  and  from 
French  Africa  to  only  $461,000.  It  thus  appears  that,  owing  to  lan- 
guage and  general  business  habits  and  systems,  American  trade  in 
Africa  finds  its  best  markets  in  the  English  colonies,  more  than  one- 
half  our  total  trade  with  the  continent  being  therewith. 

Outside  of  their  colonies  the  principal  advantages  possessed  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  traders  in  Africa  are  their  magnificent  steamship  lines 
and  their  long-established  resident  agencies  or  branch  houses. 

The  genius  of  our  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  our  people,  be- 
ing averse  to  the  founding  of  foreign  colonies,  we  therefore  cannot  hope 
to  attain  in  this  regard  commercial  equality  with  England  and  France 
in  those  portions  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  established  colonial 
governments;  but  with  the  colonies  established  by  these  two  nations 
trade  is  as  open  to  Americans  as  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  as  equally  protected  in  its  pursuit.  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  no  European  colonies  are  established  Ameri- 
cans are  as  free  to  go  and  come,  to  buy  and  to  sell  as  the  traders  of  other 
eountries.    The  tendency  of  trade  in  foreign  colonies  will  always  be  to- 
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ward  the  mother  country,  aud  therefore  the  United  States  cannot  hope 
to  control  it ;  still  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  obtain  a  fair 
share  thereof,  as  no  political  or  other  restraints  are  put  upon  it ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  establishment  of  trade  with  those  partes  of  Africa  not  colo- 
nized by  Europeans  is  concerned,  the  opportunities  of  the  United  States 
are  as  good  as  those  of  other  countries.  With  those  portions  of  Africa 
especially  the  outlook  is  favorable,  and  the  full  development  of  trade 
requires  only  those  helps  to  commerce  which  we  can  supply  should  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  the  American  flag  carries  with  it  in  Africa  no  reminis- 
cence of  conquest  or  war  is  recognized  by  the  rude  tribes  as  well  as  by 
the  more  civilized  people,  and  favorably  aifects  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  them. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures  amounted  to  $5,450,000.  As  American  products  com- 
prise more  than  one-fourth  the  total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  one-fourth  the  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  there- 
from is  American.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  exported  American  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  to  Africa  during  the  year  1880  to  the  value  of 
at  least  $1,362,000,  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  our  direct  exports  to 
that  continent. 

The  exports  of  foreign  goods  from  France  to  Africa  during  the  year 
1880,  amounted  to  $13,000,000.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
constitute  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  imports  into  France,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  American  product43  hold  the  same  relative  position  in 
the  total  foreign  exports  as  they  do  in  the  British  foreign  exports.  While 
American  pro<lucts  comprise  nearly  one-sevent  of  the  total  imports  into 
France,  it  should  certainly  be  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  one-thirteenth 
of  its  foreign-goods  export  is  of  American  origin.  This  would  give  the 
amount  of  American  products  shipped  to  Africa  through  France  during 
the  year  1880,  $1,000,000.  It  is  almost  certain  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  our  products  reaches  Africa  through  Germany,  and  that  an  equal 
quantity  reaches  that  continent  via  all  other  countries. 

This  would  give  a  total  consumption  of  American  produce  and  manu- 
factures in  Africa  during  the  year  1880  of  $9,478,000. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  consumption  of  African  products  in  the 
United  States,  received  direct  and  indirect,  amounts  to  $10,000,000. 

While  our  trade  herein  given  with  Africa  is  comparatively  meager, 
it  is  larger  than  could  be  reasonably  expected,  considering  its  indirec- 
tion. 

The  only  efforts  systematically  made  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade 
in  Africa  have  been  made  recently  by  our  consuls  in  Sierra  Leone,  Gape 
Town,  and  a  few  other  points,  and  particularly  in  Madagascar  and  Zan- 
zibar. The  results  of  these  efforts  give  positive  assurance  that  if  simi- 
lar action  were  taken  on  the  entire  continent,  if  American  agents  were 
sent  there  to  reside,  and  to  introduce  manufactures  and  purchase  native 
products  in  return,  and  if  these  efforts  were  aided  by  direct  steam 
communication,  we  could  fairly  divide  the  commerce  of  Africa  with 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

That  our  importers  and  exporters  may  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  the  merchandise  which  comprises  the  foreign  commerce  of  Africa, 
the  following  detailed  statements  showing  the  principal  articles  imported 
from  and  exported  to  the  whole  continent,  into  and  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  are  given : 
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Total  trade  of  Africa  by  countries  and  colonies. 


Countries  and  colonies. 


NOSTHEIUf  DIVISION. 


CiBAiy  Islands. 

Mmocoo 

AlgniM 

T«ni8 

TripoU 

»orpt 


Total  Northern  Diyision. 


eOUTBERN  DIYISION. 
WestCoant: 

Senegal 

Gambia 

Sierra  Leone 

Liberia 

The  Gold  Coast 

Gaboon , 

Lagos 

Portuguese  possessions 

AU  other 


Total  West  Coast 

Sooth  Africa,  British: 

Cttpe  Colony 

Natal 


Imports. 


Exports.        Total  trade. 


$2, 500, 000 
3, 639.  000 

60,687,000 
2,250,000 
2,260,000 

29, 609,  000 


$2, 850,  000 
3, 382, 000 

33, 767, 000 
2, 600,  000 
1.  877,  000 

57, 862, 000 


|5, 350. 000 
7, 021, 000 

94, 454, 000 
4, 850. 000 
4. 137, 000 

87, 461,  000 


100,945,000       102,328,000         203,273,000 


4,  COO, 
8-26, 

2.  261, 
600, 

1,914, 
150, 

2,565. 

2,600, 

6,600, 


000 
000 
UOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4,  000,  000 
1,  000.  000 

1,  826, 000 
600,000 

1, 910, 000 

150,000 

3, 177,  000 

2,  250,  000 
12,570,000 


22,116,000  I   27,483,000 


36,  678,  000 
11.358.000 


20, 753,  000 
4, 350,  000 


Total  South  Africa I      48,036,000 


25, 103. 000 


8,600,000 
1,  826.  000 
4, 087,  000 
1,  200,  000 
3. 824, 000 
300,000 
5,  742,  OUO 
4,  850. 000 
19,170,000 


49,  599, 000 


57, 431. 000 
15, 708. 000 


73,139,000 


Bast  Coast: 

Portuguese  possessions 

Zanguehar 

Ajan 

Zanzibar 

liada^scar 

Mauntins 

Reunion 

All  other,  including  Ft«nch  settlements. 


Total  of  East  Coast 
Total  of  Southern  Division. . . 
To«al  of  all  Africa 


1,  500.  000 
600,000 
1,  000,  000 
3,  000, 000 
2, 000,  000 
8, 120. 000 
5, 200. 000 
1,  000,  000 


22, 420, 000 
92,  572.  000 


193,  517,  000 


800,000 
900.000 

1,  200,  000 

2,  500, 000 
1,750,000 

12,250,000 
4,  800, 000 
1,  500, 000 


24, 700,  000 


77,  286,  000 


179,  614, 000 


2,  300,  000 

1,  r.OO,  000 

2,  200,  000 
5,  500.  000 
3. 750, 000 

20,  370,  000 
9, 200,  000 
2,  500,  000 


47. 120,  OOO 


170. 858. 000 


373, 131,  OOO 


Commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  Africa,  1880. 


From  and  to— 


60UTHSBN  DIVISION. 

French  possessions 

Portiignese  possessions , 

West  Coast,  not  specified 

Bsst  Coast,  native  states 


British  possessions: 

Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal 

Mauritius 


Total  British 

Total  Southern  Division. 


Imporis&om  Exi>ort8  to 
Africa.  Africa. 


$30,000 
2, 060. 000 
8. 386. 000 

635,000 
37,000 


$428,000 

1, 318, 000 

4. 685,  000 

806.000 

248,000 


787.000 

8, 018, 000 

24,411,000 

2.  989,  000 

1,380,000 


82, 585, 000 


1,  885. 000 
2, 440, 000 
26, 220, 000 
8, 810. 000 
1. 876, 000 


Total  trade. 


$458,000 

3, 378,  OOO 

13, 071,  OOO 

1,441.000 

285,000 


2, 672,  000 

5. 458, 000 

50, 631. 000 

11,  799,  000 

3,256,000 


41, 231, 000  I    73, 816, 000 


Canary  Islands 

Algeria 

Tanisand  Tripoli. 
Iforoeco 

igypt 


NORTHERN   DIVISION. 


Total  northern  division 64,386,000 


43, 733. 000  48, 716, 000   92. 449.  000 


2, 082. 000 
3,  503, 000 
2, 430,  000 
1. 703,  000 
44,668,000 


1, 252, 000 

1, 456, 000 

442,  000 

1, 458,  000 

15, 430,  000 


3, 334, 000 
4. 959, 000 
2,  872, 000 
8, 161. 000 
60, 098, 000 


20, 038, 000   74, 424, 000 


Total  with  Africa 98,119,000 


68,754,000  \  166,8n^,(m 
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Direct  oommeroe  of  France  mtk  Africa,  1880. 


From  and  to— 


80UTHRIIN  DIYlfllON. 

West  Coast 

Bast  Coast 

British  possessions 

French  possessions: 

Senegal 

Reunion 

Xossi-Be,  Mftyotte,  &o 


Imports  Arom  Africa. 


GreneraL 


Total  sonthem  dirision 

KOBTHBBN  DIVISION. 


Algeria 

Barbary  States 
Epypt 


Total  northern  diTision 
Total  with  Africa 


95.632,000 
1.438,000 
1. 389. 000 

3,832,000 

3, 493, 000 

777,000 


Special. 


$5,537,000 
1.438,000 
1, 017, 000 

3. 818, 000 

3,035,000 

770,000 


16.501,000  I  15,615,000 


Exports  to  AiHsa. 


General. 


$1, 483, 000 

412, 000 

1, 916, 000 

3, 700, 000 

2, 391, 000 

168,000 


SpeciaL 


9M«. 

82ft. 

l.«il 


1.514J 
1,775, 909 
106, 


10, 070, 000        6, 618. 990 


24,855.000 

5,480.000 

12,168,000 


42,503,000 


69,064,000 


24,482,000 

5, 216, 000 

10,754,000 


37,394,000 
2, 853. 000 
9. 115, 000 


31,382,990 
1,947,990 
7,288,990 


40,452,000 


66,067,000 


49,362,000 


59. 432, 000 


40.518,990 


46,389,999 


Direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Africa,  1881. 


From  and  to — 


French  poaseBsions 

British  possessions 

Liberia 

Portiigacse  possessions 

Spanish  possessions 

Egypt 

All  other  places 


Total. 


Imports  from 
Africa. 


$461, 070 
1,696,334 
131,032 
26 
159.543 
423, 478 
931, 516 


3, 803, 049 


Exports  to 
Africa. 


$325, 119 

2, 394. 507 

167. 019 


218. 146 
582,630 
894,503 


4, 581, 924 


Total  trade. 


$786,189 

4.090,641 

298,191 

26 

377,669 

1.006,108 

1.826,019 

8,384.973 


The  foregoing  tables  show  the  direct  trade  of  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  with  Africa, by  countries  and  possessions.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  in  detail  the  products  and  manufactures  of  which  the 
foregoing  trade  is  composed: 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa, 


Articles. 


Caontchouc. 
Coffee 


Cereals : 

Wheat 

Beans    

Indian  com. 
AU  otber... 


Total  cereals 


Cochineal . . 
Copper  ore 
Cotton 


Dmgs 

Dye  woods  and  staffs. 
Feathers,  ornamental. 
Guano. 


Gams  of  all  sorts 

Hides,  andressed 

OiU  principally  palm 

Nats,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom. 

Bags  and  other  paper  material 

Skins,  goat  and  sheep 

Cotton 

All  other 

Spices. 


Sonthem  di- 
vision. 


$2, 701, 000 
473,000 


1,465,000 

40,000 

80,000 

60,000 

5.054.000 

400.000 

435,000 

914.000 

7.338.000 

1, 147, 000 


1, 751, 000 


Northern  di- 
yision. 


34,000 


3, 930. 000 

3, 570, 000 

75,000 

746,000 


Total  trade. 


$2,791,990 
667,999 


3,939.900 

3, 670, 090 

75.006 

749,900 


8. 321, 000 


1.034,000 


24,548,000 
65,000 


227,000 


819,000 

30,000 

200,000 


4, 418, 000 


8,480,000 
232.000 


8,321,099 


1,934,000 

1,466,000 

24,688.000 

145,000 

60.000 

5,272,000 

400,099 
1,254,990 

9M,900 
7.538,000 
1,147,909 
4.418,000 
1,751,000 

8.480.000 
232,990 


Sngar,  raw 

Teeth,  elephant's,  sea-cow's,  sea-horse,  &o. 


1,040.000 
960.000 


1, 497. 000 
431.000 


2,537,990 
1,391.009 
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ImporU  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa — Continaed. 


▲rtiokM. 


Sheep  And  UubIm  . .. 

Goat  8  hair,  or  wool. 

Wood,  ftiraitare 

Alaonda 


Ir^ore 

All  other  uticlee 


Total  imports  from  Africa. 


Soathf'm  di- 
▼ialon. 


$15. 750, 000 

918.000 

75,000 


1.682.000 


48,733,000 


Northern  di- 
vision. 


$1, 195, 000 
28,000 


407,000 
100.000 
430,000 
900.000 


54,888,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Jfrica, 


Articles. 


BmmsH  riooucB  aho  makukactubbs. 


Ipparel  and  haberdashery 

Anns,  ammnnition,  gunpowder.  See. . 

Bftgi  sod  sacks 

Beer  and  ale 

Chemical  products  and  preparations 

Caadles 

Ckcka,  watches,  and  moToments 

Coal,  dndera,  and  friel 

Cotton  numnfiu^tares 

Glass  manofiMstures 

Drags  and  medioinea 

Famitnre 

Hsrdwanfand  cntlery 

Hsts,  of  aU  sorto 

Leather,  and  mannfsotores  of 

Lbien  mannfactorea 

Mschinery,  steam-enginea,  See 

Mtftals:  *^ 

Iron,  and  mann&ctnrers  of 

Copper,  snd  manufactaxes  of 

Paper,  of  all  sorts 

BilK  mannfactorea 

Soapa  

Stationery,  outside  of  paper 

Telegraph  wire  and  apparatus... 

Woolen  mannfsotares 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

tstavea  and  empty  casks 

Refined  sngar 

Wood  mannfiictarea 

All  other  articles 


Total  of  British  goods. 


POBBIGK  6OOD0. 


Anas  and  ammonitlon . 
Beads 


Beef,  salted 
Batter 


CoCtoo  mannfacturea 

Ina  and  steel,  and  mannCactores  of 

Pork,aalted 

Kioe 


Spieea 

Spirits: 

Sam 

AU  other 

^car,  refined 

ToDaceo: 

UnmannfiM^tnred 

Haanfactured . . . . 

Wine 

Csadles 


fish,  cored , 

Wood,  hewn,  sawn,  stayea,  &o. 

Csnfecilonery 

AU  other 


Total  foreign  goods 

Total  exports,  British  and  foreign 


Southern  di- 
vision. 


t7.120, 
752, 

leo. 

950, 


000 
000 
000 
000 


745.000 


754. 
7,844, 

270. 

130, 

«0. 
1,332. 

385, 
2.950. 

206. 
1,788. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4,024,000 
85.000 
255,000 
200,000 
350,000 
210,000 


2,150,000 

353,000 

400,000 

38,000 

400.000 

10, 715, 000 


44,085,000 


60.000 

160.000 

8,000 

157.000 

26,000 


17.000 
415.000 


170,000 

348.000 

19,000 

409,000 

136,000 

297,000 

130,000 

9,000 

49.000 

6,000 

60,000 

2. 155. 000 


4. 631. 000 


Korthem  di- 
vision.    ■ 


$120,000 

16,000 

267,000 


27.000 


7,000 

1,766,000 

11. 694, 000 


60,000 
743,000 


48.000 

112.000 

1, 010, 000 

784.000 

471,000 

31.000 

31,000 


14,000 

28,000 

245,000 

13,000 

74,000 

1, 869, 000 

18, 915, 000 

18,000 

8,000 
41,000 

170,000 
55,000 

4,000 
1,000 

3,000 
2.000 
5,000 


816.000 


1, 123, 000 


Total  trader 


$16, 941, 699 
946,009 
75.009 
407.009 
100,009 
480,000 
1.072.000 


98. 119, 000 


Total  trade. 


$7,240,009 

768.000 

427.000 

950.000 

27,000 

145,006 

7.000 

2,520.000 

19,038.000 

270.000 

180.000 

610,000 

1, 575, 000 

385,009 

8,007.006 

318.000 

2.798,000 

4.808,000 
556,000 
286,000 
231.000 
350.000 
224.000 
23,000 

2,395,000 
366,000 
400.000 
112,000 
400.000 
12,584.000 


63,000,000 


78.000 

160,000 

8.000 

157.000 

34.000 

41.000 

17.000 

585.000 

55,000 

170.000 

352,000 

20.006 

412,000 

138.000 

302.000 

130,000 

9,000 

49.000 

6,000 

60.000 

2,971.000 


6, 754. 090 


48. 716. 000  i   20, 038, 000     68, 754, 000 
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Direot  oommeroe  of  France  mth  Africa,  1880. 


From  and  to— 


80UTHRRV  DIYlfllON. 

WestCoMt 

Bast  Coast 

British  possessions 

French  possessions: 

Senegal 

Reunion 

Xossi-Be,  Mayotte,  &o 

Total  southern  division 

KOBTHBBN  DlVISlOIf. 

Algeria 

Barbary  States 

Egypt 

Total  northern  diyision 

Total  with  Africa 


Imports  Arom  Africa. 


General 


95,632,000 
1,438,000 
1,880,000 

3,832,000 

3,493,000 

777,000 


16.501,000 


Special. 


$5,537,000 
1.438,000 
1, 017, 000 

3, 818, 000 

3,035,000 

770.000 


15, 615, 000 


Exports  to  Aftriaft. 


General. 


II,  483, 000 

412, 000 

1, 916, 000 

3, 700, 000 

2, 391, 000 

168.000 


Spociid. 


$509.  MO 

22Si.9O0 
1.60iLM0 


1.514,' 

1,775, 906 

108,900 


10.070,000         6.818.990 


24,855.090 

5,480.000 

12,168,000 


42,503.000 


69,064,000 


24,482,000 

5, 216, 000 

10,754,000 


37,394,000 
2,853,000 
9, 115, 000 


81,382,  MO 
1,947,990 
7.28S,9M 


40.452.000 


56,067,000 


49.362,000 


59, 432, 000 


40.518,990 


46,399.990 


Direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Africa,  1881. 


From  and  to — 


French  possessions 

British  possessions 

Liberia 

Porttiinicse  possessions 
Spanish  possessions 

Egypt 

All  other  places 


Total. 


Imports  from 
Africa. 


$461, 070 
1,696.334 
131, 032 
26 
159.543 
423. 478 
931,516 


3, 803, 049 


Exports  to 
Africa. 


$325, 119 

2, 394, 507 

167, 019 


Total  trade. 


218, 146 
582.630 
894,503 


4, 581, 024 


$786,180 

4,090,841 

208.191 

26 

377.689 

1. 006, 108 

1,828,010 

^884, 973 


The  foregoing  tables  show  the  direct  trade  of  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  with  Africa, by  countries  and  possessions.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  in  detail  the  products  and  manufactures  of  which  the 
foregoing  trade  is  composed : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa. 


Articles. 


Caontohouc. 
Coffee 


Cereals : 

Wheat 

Beans  ■ 

Indian  corn. 
All  other... 


Total  cereals 


Cochineal . . 
Copper  ore 
Cotton 


Dmgs 

Dye  woods  and  staffs. 
Feathers,  ornamental. 
Guano. 


Gnms  of  all  sorts 

Hides,  undressed 

Oil,  principally  palm 

Nuts,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom. 

Bags  and  other  paper  material 

Skins,  goat  and  sheep 

Seeds: 

Cotton 

AU  other 

Spices. 


Southern  di- 
vision. 


$2, 701, 000 
473,000 


Northern  di- 
vision. 


34,000 


1,465,000 

40,000 

80,000 

60,000 

5,054,000 

400,000 

435,000 

914,000 

7, 338. 000 

1, 147, 000 


1, 751, 000 


3, 930, 000 

3.  570, 000 

75,000 

746,000 


Total  trade. 


$2,791,9M 
667,900 


3,939.900 

3, 670,  ON 

7S.906 

746,900 


8,  321. 000 


1,934,000 


24,548,000 
65,000 


227,000 


819.000 

30,000 

200,000 


4, 418. 000 


8,480,000 
232,000 


8,321,099 


1,934,000 

1.465,000 

24,688,000 

145,000 

60,900 

5,272,900 

400,  OM 
1,254,0M 

»M,900 
7,538,000 
1,147,900 
4,418,000 
1,751,000 

8,480.900 
232,990 


Sugar,  raw 

Teeth,  eHephanVa,  sea-cow'a,  sea-horse,  Ao. 


1,940,000 
960,000 


1,497,000 
431.000 


2,537,060 
1, 391. 009 
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ImporU  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa — Continued. 


▲rtiok«. 


Sheep  and  lambe  . .. 

Goat  •  hair,  or  wool. 

Wood,  ftiniitai« 

AhnoDds 


Iron  ore 

AM  other  articl< 


Total  importa  ftom  AlHca. 


8oath<>m  di- 
▼iaion. 


115. 750, 000 

918.000 

75.000 


1,682.000 


48, 733, 000 


Northern  di- 
Tision. 


II,  195, 000 
28,000 


407,000 
100.000 
430,000 
990,000 


54,388,000 


Total  trader 


$16. 941, 999 
946,009 
76,009 
407,009 
100,009 
430,009 
1.072.099 


98, 119, 009 


Exports  from  Great  Britahi  to  Africa, 


Article*. 


BunaH  riODUCB  ahd  makupacturbs. 


Aftparelandhaberdaahery 

Anna,  ammniiitioii,  gunpowder,  Sco. . 

Bagaand  aacka 

Boor  and  ale 

Chemical  products  and  preparations 

Candles 

Clocka,  watches,  and  mOTsments 

Coal,  dnder8,and  fuel 

Cotton  nutnafitctnres 

Olasa  mannfiEMJtures 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Furniture 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats. of  allsorts 

Leather,  and  manufSMtures  of 

Linen  manufiictures 

Hachinery,  steam-engines,  &c 

Jttetais  t 

Iron,  snd  manufacturers  of 

Copper,  and  manufitctures  of 

Paper,  of  all  sorts 

Silk  mannfiEictures 

Soaps  

Stationery,  outside  of  paper 

Teleeraph  wire  and  apparatus... 

Woolen  manufactures 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

StsTcs  and  empty  casks 

Keflned  sugar 

Wood  manu&ctnrea 

All  other  articles 


Total  of  British  goods. 


POBBIOX  GOODS. 


Arms  snd  ammunition . 
Beada 


Beef,  aalted 
Batter 


Cotton  manufoctures 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Pork,  salted 

Rloe 


Spicea 

BpiriU : 

Rum 

All  other 

Pugar,  refined 

ToMoco: 

Unmano  fiM^tured 

HanuCactnred . . . . 
Wine 


Candles 

Cheeae 

Fish,  cured 

Wood,  hewn,  sawn,  stares,  &o. 

Confectionery 

All  other 


Totsl  foreign  goods 

Total  exports,  BriUsh  and  foreign 


Southern  di* 
vision. 


|7, 120, 000 
752.000 
160.000 
950,000 


745.000 


754.000 

7,844,000 
270.000 
130.000 
610.000 

1,332.000 
385,000 

2,959.000 
206.000 

1,788,000 

4,024.000 
85.000 
255.000 
200,000 
350,000 
210.000 


2,150,000 

353,000 

400,000 

38,000 

400,000 

10,715,000 


44.085.000 


60,000 

160.000 

8.000 

157,000 

26,000 


17,000 
415,000 


170.000 

348,000 

19,000 

409,000 

136.000 

297,000 

130,000 

9,000 

49,000 

6,000 

60,000 

2. 155, 000 


4. 631. 000 


48. 716, 000 


Northern  di* 
vision.     . 


9120,000 

16,000 

267.000 


27.000 


7,000 

1. 766. 000 

11. 694. 000 


50.000 
743,606 


48,000 

112,000 

1. 010. 000 

784.000 

471.000 

31.000 

31,000 


14.000 

28.000 

245.000 

13.000 

74.000 

"  i,  869. 666 

18, 915. 000 

18,000 

8,000 
41.000 

170,000 
55,000 

4,000 
1,000 

3,000 
2,000 
5.000 


816.000 


1, 128. 000 


Total  trade. 


|7, 240, 099 

768.000 

427.009 

960,000 

27.009 

145,009 

7.009 

2,520,000 

19,038.000 

270.009 

180.009 

610.009 

1, 575, 009 

385,000 

8,007.000 

318,009 

2.798,009 

4,808.000 

556.006 

286.000 

231,000 

350,000 

224,000 

23,000 

2,395.009 

366.009 

400.000 

112.009 

400.000 

12.584,000 


63,000.000 


78.000 

160,000 

8,000 

157.000 

34.000 

41.000 

17.000 

585.000 

55,000 

170.000 

352.000 

20.000 

412.000 

138.000 

302.000 

130.000 

9.000 

49.000 

6.000 

60.009 

2.971,000 


6. 754. 090 


20,038,000  1   Q&,'TH,QM 
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Direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  AfHca, 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements... 

Bror,  ale  and  porter 

Blaoking 

Books  and  prints 

Bread  and  breadstutfs : 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Indian  com 

Com  meal 

Kye 

Wheat I      35,725 

Flour i        7,816 

All  other  small  grains...' 

All  other  breadstntts 1  7 


$054 
14, 652 


Total  breadstuffs 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Candles 

Carriages,  carts,  and  parts  of. 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine . 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Fancy  articles  not  elst^where 
specified. 

Fruit,  green,  dried,  and  pre- 
served. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hemp  manufactures 

India-rubber  goods 

Stoves,  and  parts  of 

Machinery  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

Nfuls  and  spikes 

All  other  manufactures  of 
iron. 

Cutlery 

Edge  tools ■ 

Files  and  saws 

Firearms 

All  other  manufactures  of 
steel. 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Leather 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness 

All  other  leather  goods  ^ 

Marble  and  stone  manufac- 
tures. 

Matches 

Mathematical  and  optical  in- 
struments. 

Musical  instruments 

Naval  stores 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral 
oils. 

Lard  edl 


59.154 


Cotton-seed  oil 

Cartridges  and  powder 

Paints  and  painters'  colors  . . 
Paintings  and  engravings . . . 

Paper  and  stationery 

Perfumery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type. . . 
Provisions : 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef,  salted  or  cured 

Butter 

Cheese 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked  . . . 

Fish,  pickled 

Fish,  other,  cured 

Lard 

Meats,  preserved 

Oysters 


3,452 
200 
115 


245 


175 


08,960 


42 

175 


73 

4,940 

452 


40 


36 

731 

1,061 


•E'S 

H  p. 


$186,257 
1,118 
2,  344 
1,110 

20,417 
40, 005 

1,120 

10,  475 

10, 420 

46,047 

H3I 

6,306 

144, 621 

10,506 

1,019 

227, 577 

15, 699 

3.405 

16,  210 
20,468 

3,446 

19,728 

5,375 
9,340 

10,826 
3,511 

10,711 

17,  989 

18,  714 
142, 192 

607 

25,261 

422 

5, 488 
5,122 

175 

905 

8,618 

•  685 

2,830 

3,916 

12,003 

890 
2,250 

44,585 

407 

148, 470 

39, 535 

330 
7,  363 

623 

426 
1,412 
1,849 
2,  927 

229 

3,555 

7,528 

17, 361 

447 

1,320 

949 

6,785 

16,  252 

25,794 

703 


.i 

9 

o 
H 


$238 

1,089 

65 

2,260 

2,653 

'"'56' 


•9  • 


$168 
506 


11,460 

179 

74 


14,422 

609 

12 

64 

189 

544 

10, 408 

1,828 

232 

1, 143 

66 
129 
135 

42 

300 

88 

1,044 
496 

78 

1,096 

27 

647 

51 

72 

356 

2.414 

4,109 


2,  823 

10,320 

64 

90 


23,251 

76 

100 


36,283 


27 
679 


14 

470 

00 

2, 715 


679 
113 
110 
157 
393 
67 
7 

2,701 

2,474 

656 

152 

2,816 

8.936 

1.387 

747 

1,329 

27 


180 


591 
5,196 
2,629 

160 

69 
300 


85 


(76 


430 

125 

15 

69 

53 


163 


e 
H 


$80 


9 

o 
H 


$3 


4,448 
"'"784 


4,403 

""ii 


9,646 

58 

117 

2,500 


828,905 

220 

188 
60 


200 

170 
490 


160 


1,308 


55 


12 


1,436 
30,  572 


582,  S19 


1,007 
14, 158 


524 

00 

200 


427 


51 

3,172 

332 


416 
56 


532 

18 

162 

143 


25 


110 

17 

154 


66 


3,520 
53 


116 
305 


-3 

o 
H 


$186, 663 
2,783 
2,412 
3,370 

26,  347 

78,425 

1,240 

11,349 

46, 145 

02, 977 

1,086 

6,507 

264, 076 

11,263 

1,148 

230,321 

15,888 

4,540 

864,171 

25,125 

4,253 

21, 128 

5,  801 

.   9.469 

10,961 

3,553 
11,011 
18,362 

19,928 
144, 199 

685 

27,696 

.574 

6,310 

5,240 

300 
2,569 

11,032 
4,704 
2,830 
3,998 

12,845 

1,077 
2,264 

45.064 

3,030 

877, 394 

39,535 

854 
8,601 
1.111 

536 
2,036 
5,470 
3, 326 

236 

6.886 

14,960 

18,  741 

750 

4,  330 

9.  051 

8,208 

21,375 

28,  .542 

730 
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Direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Jfrica — Continued. 


Articles. 


ProvUioos: 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Vegetables,  preserved  . . . 

Scales  and  balances 

Seiring-machines 


Spirits,  distilled,  principally 
rum. 

Spirits  of  tarpentine 

Starch 

Ssfar,  refined 

Molasses 

Confectionery 

Tsllow 

Tinware 

Toltacco : 

Leaf 

Manofactared 

Trunks  and  valises 

Varnish 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Wood,  and  manafactures  of  . 

Woolen  manufactares 

All  other   unmanufactured 

All  other  manufactured  ar- 

tiele». 
All  other  articles 

Total  exports 


n  o 

^  z 

Hfi. 


2,149 
"'73' 


30,625 

38 

'     *288 


76,158 
i.*299* 


40,017 


•c-a 

o  5 
Hft. 


6,941 
426 
3,114 
8,085 
0,653 
3,081 
240, 110 

6,507 

430 

24, 113 

385 

i»7 

705 

1,445 

152.  222 

54.860 

18.  740 

1,344 

55 

2,989 

452,496 

6,183 

1,639 




4,623 

1,551 
130,268 

325, 119 

2,  394.  507 

o 
H 


"I 


o 
H 


7,444 


173  i 

199  ; 
209 
1,  524  ' 
15,  890 

295 

15 
3,899 
53    . 
209  >. 


325 

35,002 

60 

714 


637 

25,000 

23 

900 

169 

2,371 


167, 010 


480 


I 


263 

678 

53 

17,788 


975 
2,815 


159 
52, 113 


43 
'38,275 


2.443 
13, 424 


31 


l4 

«  ft 

o 
H 


48 
110 


18,  907 
135 


252 


1,041 


5,161 
14 
14 


6,024 
75 


1,749 


2 

5 

o 

H 


17.014 

426 

3,408 

8.657 

7,440 

23,565 

304,  548 

7,092 

1,420 

32,154 

438 

246 

705 

1,929 

320,  687 

54,874 

20,  767 

1,387 

55 

3,620 

640,817 

6,281 

2,539 

4,163 

152. 435 


218. 146       582, 630  I     891. 503  I  4,  581, 924 


COMMERCE    OF    AMERICA. 

[Order  OF  treatmext: — North  America ;   Central  America ;   South  America;  West 

Indies.  ] 

N'ORTH    AIMERICA. 

COIVmEBCE  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  « 

According  to  official  returijs,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  waB  as  follows  daring  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports,  $105,330,840, 
the  largest  import  trade  of  any  single  year  since  1875;  exports, 
$98,220,823,  the  largest  export  trade  of  any  single  year  in  the  commer- 
cial history  of  the  Dominion. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  since  1868,  the  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  confederation,  is  given  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,364,912,901; 
exports,  $1,099,317,300 — an  excess  of  imports  in  fourteen  years  of 
$205,595,601. 

The  trade  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year  1881,  as  above  given,  requires 
some  modification  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  thereof,  viz:  The 
value  of  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year  is  given 
as  amounting  to  $91,611,604,  sind  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  and 
manufactures  as  amounting  to  $83,450,000.  This,  therefore,  may  be  set 
down  as  the  extent  of  the  commerce  proper  of  Canada,  the  difference 
between,  which  and  the  full  returns  given  above  representing  simply 
the  transit  or  transshipment  of  foreign  goods,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  are  goods  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  imports  into  Greiit  Britain,  are 
entered  in  British  returns  as  Canadian  goods. 

The  total  trade  proper  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  the  date  of 
confederation  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1881  has  been  as  follows, 
coin  and  bullion  included: 


Fiscal  years. 


1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
18«1 


a  oD 

«  a 

S  ^  o 


$71, 985, 306 

67, 402, 170 

71, 237. 603 

86, 947, 482 

107, 709, 116 

127. 514, 504 

127,404,169 

119, 618, 657 

94,  733, 218 

96,  300, 483 

91. 199.  577 

80.341,608 

71, 782, 349 

91.  611. 604 


Total 1,305,787,036 

liens  coin  and  bullion I         38,573,890 


S  ® 

CO  o 

OS 

si 

If 


153,371, 
56,  618, 
67,045, 
64,820, 
69,805, 
80,384. 
78, 737, 
70, 749, 
73. 731, 
68.764. 
68.158. 
63. 135, 
74,  671. 
84,915, 


067 
980 
088 
585 
538 
012 
832 
660 
474 
285 
789 
611 
452 
706 


974,  500,  079 
31,541.000 


Total  merchandise 1,267,214,046      942,959.079 

__ 


o   • 

Oil — ■ 


$4, 196. 821 
3,  855.  801 
6, 527, 622 
9, 853,  033 

12, 744, 123 
9, 405, 910 

10, 614, 096 
7, 137, 319 
7, 234.  961 

7,  111.  108 
11. 164.  878 

8.  355. 644 
13,240.006 
13, 375, 117 


124, 816, 439 
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The  foregoing  shows  a  net  total  balance  of  trade  against  the  Dominion 
si  nee  the  confederation  of  $324,254,967jan  average  per  yearof  $23,161,000. 

The  commerce  by  countries,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  as 
follows  during  the  last  two  years : 

Imports  entered  for  consumption. 


Whence  imi>orte<l. 

_    •       _. 

Great  Britain 

United  States  

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Pwtasal 

Italy 

Holland 

Belfpam 

Newfoundland. 

British  Weet  Indies 

Spuiieh  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Other  West  Indies 

South  America 

China  and  Japan 

Switseriand 

Australasia 

8oath  Aftnca 

Other  coontries 

Total  entered  for  consumption 

Imports  not  entered  for  consumption  . . 

Grand  total 


1880. 

1881. 

$34, 461, 224 

$43,583,808 

29.346,948 

36, 704, 112 

1, 115, 841 

1. 631.  332 

449, 791 

934.266 

236, 518 

399,684 

35, 767 

56,  893 

459,508 

88,726 

171, 245 

225. 190 

149,  086 

412.  834 

581,961 

652, 304 

1, 208, 822 

1,  888,  695 

1,711,462 

1,899,813 

8,884 

18, 185 

15,986 

8.454 

283, 481 

6:^7, 620 

893, 911 

1.410.973 

94,225 

141, 789 

1,881 

143 

136, 675 

138.  815 

419,133 

777,968 

71,  782,  349 

91,611,604 

14, 707, 398 

13,  719,  236 

86, 489.  747 

105,  330,  840 

Exports  by  countries. 


Whither  exported. 


1880. 


Great  Britain 
United  States 
France 


Germany. 

&Min 

Portugal. 
Ital 


lane 


Holland. 

Belgium 

Newfoundland 

British  West  Indies.. 
Spanish  West  Indies. 
Irench  W^t  Indies. 
Other  West  Indies... 

South  America 

China  and  Japan 

Australasia 

South  Africa 

Other  countries 


Total  Canadian  and  foreign 

Less  export*  of  foreign  goods  and  specie. 

Total  exports  of  Canadian  produce. 


1881. 


$45. 846,  062 

$53, 751. 570 

33, 349, 909 

36,  866, 225 

812. 829 

662,  711 

82,237 

84,932 

60,727 

46. 6iV3 

165,885 

108,504 

163,787 

145.997 

102,592 

215,  754 

688,811 

258.433 

1,  510, 800 

1,523,469 

1,906,053 

1,  787, 813 

1,  319. 588 

1, 167, 612 

223,973 

111,  175 

94,489 

80,769 

789,940 

732,  111 

37,546 

19, 761 

139, 901 

146,363 

82,178 

81,644 

534,651 

499.237 

87,  911, 458 

98,290,823 

14, 891,  000 

14,  840, 823 

73, 020. 458 

83,450,000 
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The  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  by  provinces  was  as  follows  during 
the  year  1881 : 

ImporU  entered  fw  consumption. 


Provinces. 


Dutiable,    i  Free  goods,  i        Total. 


Ontario • i  $26,942,643 

Quebec 29,243,494 

Nova  Scotia i....  5,606,966 

New  Brunswick 4.698,632 

Manitoba 1,814,135 

British  Columbia 2,224,794 

Prince  Edward  Island 907,825 

Northwest  Territories (  182,236 

Total. I  71, 620,725 


$6,224,684 

$33. 167,  327 

10, 545, 002 

39, 788, 000 

1, 44f ,  281 

7, 052, 197 

1,  318. 340 

6, 016,  972 

127,328 
212, 936 

1. 941, 463 

2, 467, 757 

85.768 

993,593 

1,562 

183,799 

19, 990, 879 

91, 611, 604 

Imports  hy  provinces  and  principal  oouniries. 


Ontario: 

From  Great  Britain 

I'^rom  the  United  States 

From  all  other  countries 

Total 

Quebec : 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States 

From  all  other  countries 

Total 

Nova  Scotia: 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  Statoa 

From  all  other  countries 

Total 

New  Brunswick : 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States 

From  all  other  countries 

ToUl 

Manitoba: 

From  Great  Britain  — 

From  the  United  States 

From  all  other  countries 

ToUl 

British  Columbia: 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States 

From  all  other  countries 

Total 

Prince  Edwaixl: 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  Unit«d  States 

itYom  all  other  countries 

Total 

Northwest  Territories: 

Al!  from  the  United  Stotos 

Total  from  Great  Britain 

Total  fh>m  the  United  States 

Total  from  all  other  countries 

Grand  total  entered  for  consumption 


Dutiable. 

Frea  goods. 

$1, 164, 427 

5. 021, 923 

38,334 

Total. 

$12, 947, 925 

12, 444, 261 

1, 550, 457 

$14,112,352 

17. 466, 184 

1,588,791 

26, 942, 643 

6,224,684 

33, 167, 327 

15,  716, 749 
6,580,880 
6, 916, 365 

5, 231, 066 

4,681,815 

632,121 

10, 545, 002 

521, 174 
421,489 
502,568 

1, 445. 231 

20. 947  815 

11,262.196 

7, 578, 486 

29, 243, 494 

2,870,065 

1, 795, 120 

941, 781 

39, 788, 496 

3,  391.  239 
2, 216, 609 
1, 444, 349 

5,606,966 

7, 062, 197 

2, 675, 708 

1, 650, 877 

472,552 

715. 076 

600,283 

2,981 

1, 318, 340 

3, 290, 779 

2,250,660 

476,133 

4,698,632 

6, 016, 972 

423,720 

1, 381. 698 

8.717 

22,140 

104,001 

1,187 

445,860 

1,  485, 690 

9,994 

1, 814, 135 

127,328 

1.941.463 

669,353 

1, 408, 490 

146,951 

36,773 

205,949 

241 

706,126 

1, 614, 489 

147, 192 

2, 224, 794 

242,963 

2, 467, 757 

1 

656,946 

189, 751 

61,128 

32,691 
34,700 
18,377 

689,637 

224,451 

79,505 

907,825 

85,768 

993,593 

182,236 

1,563 

183,799 

1 

35. 860  461 
25,  632, 313 
10, 127, 951 

7,723.347 

11. 071.  799 

1.195,733 

43, 583, 808 
:ie.704. 112 
11, 32S  «H 

71, 620, 725 

19, 990, 879 

91, 611, 604 
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Exports  by  provinces. 


ProTinces. 


Produce  of 
Canada. 


Ontario 

Qiiebec 

KoTa  Scotia 

Kew  Brans  wick 

Manitoba 

British  ColambiA 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Korth west  Territories 

Coin  and  bollimi 

Kot  designated  (shipped  to  the  United  States) . 


♦26, 

35, 

7, 

5. 

2, 
1, 


700,205 
940,556 
998,041 
688,806 
625,336 
231,554 
774.460 
2,431 


Not  the  produce 
of  Canada. 


$644,154 

11, 699, 238 

239,597 

767,568 

55 

24,199 

306 


ToUl 


80. 921, 379 


13, 375, 117 


Exports  by  provinces  and  principal  countries. 


Total. 


$27, 344, 449 

47, 648, 794 

8,238,538 

6. 406, 374 

625,391 

2,955,753 

1. 774, 766 

^431 

971, 005 

3, 023, 322 


98, 290, 823 


To  Great  Britain :  * 

From  Ontario  .., 

From  Quebec 

From  KoTa  Scotia 

From  New  Bmnswiok 

From  Manitoba 

From  British  Columbia 

From  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Produce  of 
Canada. 


Total  to  Great  Britain. 


To  the  United  States: 

From  Ontario 

FromOnebeo 

From  Nova  Scotia 

From  New  Brunswick 

From  Manitoba 

From  British  Cohimbia 

From  Prince  Edward  Island 

From  Northwest  Territories ^. 

Coin  and  bullion. 7. 

Not  accounted  for 


$6, 474, 020 

29,066,545 

1,902,654 

3, 260. 406 

501,520 

495. 195 

936.874 


Not  the  produce 
of  Canada. 


$189, 557 

10, 907, 900 

9.324 

5,165 


ToUI. 


3,406 


$6, 662, 577 

39, 974, 445 

1,911,983 

3, 266, 571 

501, 520 

408,601 

936,874 


42. 637, 219 


20,063,464- 

4,840,319 

2, 291. 019 

1,583,204 

123,816 

1,553,865 

556,001 

2,431 


11, 114, 352       53, 761,  570 


447, 910 
536,236 
109,490 
750,844 

55 
19,384 
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20, 511, 874 
5.376,555 
2,400,509 
2, 334, 188 

123,871 
1, 573, 249 

556,971 
2,481 

963,805 
3, 023, 322 


Total  to  the  United  SUtes 31,015,100 


1, 863, 989       36, 866, 225 


According  to  the  foregoing  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  British  and  American  produce  and  manufact- 
ures in  the  Dominion  during  the  year  1881  was  comparatively  nearly 
equal,  viz,  from  $34,461,000  to  $43,584,000  in  the  former,  and  from 
$29,347,000  to  $36,704,0(K)  in  the  latter,  during  the  years  1880  and  1881 ; 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  goods  of  $9,123,000,  and  in  the 
latter  of  $7,357,000.  If  we  take  the  further  fact  into  account  that  foreign 
goods  were  exported  from  the  Dominion  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  are 
credited  as  imports  from  Canada,  to  the  value  of  over  $11,000,000,  and 
that  nearly  all  these  goods  were  American,  it  is  apparent  that  the  im- 
ports into  the  Dominion  from  the  United  States  were  greater  by  at  least 
$5,000,000  than  the  imports  from  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  goods  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1881 
amounted  to  $42,037,000,  and  to  the  United  States  to  about  $35,000,000. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  in  the  gross  trade  of  the  Dominion  with 
Great  Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  that  is,  in  a  trade  of 
$171,906,000,  there  is  not  a  difference  of  $3,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff  upon  British  and  American  trade, 
it  appears  that  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1881 
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the  dutiable  goods  aniouDted  to  $35,860,000,  and  the  free  goods  to 
$7,724,000,  while  of  the  imports  from  the  Uuited  States  daring  the  same 
year  the  dutiable  goods  amounted  to  $25,632,§00,  and  the  free  goods  to 
over  $11,000,000.  The  total  duties  collected  on  British  imports  amounted 
to  $8,773,000,  and  on  American  imports  to  $5,649,000.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  tariff  falls  much  heavier  proportionally  upon  British  than  upon 
American  imports. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nature  of  the  exports  from  the 
Dominion  during  the  year  1881 : 


Description.  '  Canadian.      Foreign.  Total. 


Producta  of  the  mine I  $2,767,829  '      $148,425  $2,916,254 

Producta  of  the  fisheries 6,867,715;         31,169  6,898,884 

Products  of  the  forest 124,960,012          749,836  ,  25,709,848 

Animals  and  their  produce .'. 21,360,219  ,    1,30.'>,391  22,665,610 

Agricultural  products !  21,268,327  |  10,025,800  !  31,294,127 

Manufactures 3,075,095          968,028  1  4,043,123 

Miscellaneous i        622,182          146,468  968.660 

Coin  and  bullion ' 971,005 

Exports  to  the  United  States  not  otherwise  accounted  for ! 3, 023, 322 


Total. 


80,921,379     13,375,117       98,290,823 


An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  exports  gives  the  following  results: 

Fisheries, — Of  the  total  exports  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  nearly 
one-half  was  made  up  of  dry  salted  codfish. 

The  forest — Out  of  a  total  export  rained  at  $24,960,000,  deals,  planks, 
boards,  joists,  and  oak  and  white  pine  timber  amounted  to  $20,600,000. 

Animals  and  their  produce. — Of  these  total  exports  horses  amounted 
to  $2,094,000,  horned  cattle  to  $3,465,000,  cheese  to  $5,510,000,  eggs  to 
$1,104,000,  furs  to  $1,983,000,  meats,  principally,  to  $1,110,000,  and  wool 
to  $410,000,  or  $15,676,000  of  the  whole. 

Agricultural  products, — Of  the  total  exports  hereof,  the  produce  of 
Canada,  barley  amounted  to  $6,260,000,  pease  to  $3,478,000,  wheat  to 
$2,594,000,  tloiir  to  $2,173,000,  hay  to  $1,813,000,  potatoes  to  $830,000, 
malt  to  $050,000,  and  green  fruits  to  $645,000.  Of  the  total  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  exported  wheat  amounted  to  $7,043,000  and  Indian 
corn  to  $2,615,000. 

Manufactures, — Of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  manufactures,  ex- 
tract of  hemlock  bark  amounted  to  $190,000,  grindstones  to  $36,000, 
gypsum  to  $13,000,  scrap  iron  to  $191,000,  junk  and  oakum  to  $35,000, 
sole  and  upper  leather  to  $417,000,  ale,  beer,  and  cider  to  $21,000,  oil- 
cake to  $39,000,  ships  to  $348,000,  starch  to  $33,000,  tobacco  to  $37,000, 
rags  to  $49,000,  or  $1,309,000  so-called  manufactures  out  of  a  total  ex- 
port of  $3,000,0(M).  The  principal  exports  of  manufactures  proper  were : 
Boots  and  shoes,  $102,000;  machinery,  $40,000;  musical  instruments, 
$30,000;  carriages,  $46,000:  sewing-machines,  $165,000;  steel,  and  man- 
ufactures of,  $144,000 ;  and  household  furniture,  $100,000.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  that  the  exports  of  manufactures  proper  from  Canada  were  less 
than  $1,500,000  during  the  year  1881. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Dominion  the 
following  facts  will  prove  of  interest:  Of  the  total  imports  into  Ontario 
entered  for  consumption  more  than  one-half  came  from  the  United 
States,  while  of  the  total  exports  from  the  province  $20,511,000  came 
to  the  United  States,  leaving  only  $6,833,000  for  all  other  countries. 
More  than  one-half  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  is  with  the  province  of  ( Intario.  Of  the  total  imports 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  province  of  Quebec  nearly  $21,000,000, 
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or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  came  from  Great  Britain,  and  only 
$11,262,000  from  the  United  States ;  while  of  the  exports  from  the  pix)v 
ince  nearly  $40,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $47,648,000  went  to  England-^ 
of  which,  however,  American  products  represented  about  $10,000,000 — 
and  only  $5,376,000  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  imports  into  the  other  provinces  Great  Britain  leads  us  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island—  $7,372,000 
British  to  $4,691,000  American  ;  while  we  lead  Great  Britain  in  the  im- 
ports into  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Northwest  Territories — 
$3,284,000  AmericaYi  to  $1,152,000  British. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  controls  that  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  Dominion  which  can  be  reached  by  ocean  steam  carriage, 
while  the  United  States  controls  the  trade  which  is  reached  by  lake  and 
railway  carriage.  Thus  the  trade  of  Canada  is  severely  reduced  to  a 
question  of  accommodation  and  contiguity,  for  Great  Britain,  with  her 
magnificent  steam  marine,  is  nearer  to  the  country  which  receives  its 
supplies  through  the  gulf  ports  than  the  United  States,  with  its  rail  and 
river  carriage,  while,  with  any  reasonable  regard  to  its  proper  cultiva- 
tion, the  trade  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  North- 
west Territories  will  ever  be  with  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Quebec  and  the  causes  which  oper- 
ate against  American  trade  therein,  as  compared  with  British  trade,  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  by  Consul  Wasson,  dated  December  17, 
1881,  will  prove  interesting : 

COTTON'  AND  IROX  AND   MANUFACTURES   OF   IRON. 

A  comparison  of  the  importation  of  cottons  and  iron  and  mannfactures  of  iron  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  whence  the  supply  is  generally  received  at  this 
port,  8ho>%'s  about  the  same  relative  ratio  of  increase  in  the  former  line  of  goods,  but 
in  the  latter,  while  the  importation  from  Great  Britain  has  increased  during  the  year 
1881  118  per  cent.,  that  ^oni  the  United  States  has  increased  616  per  cent. 

Leading  hardware  dealers  say  that  the  reason  why  importations  in  their  line  of 
goods  from  the  United  States  are  not  larger  is  that  edged  tools  and  articles  of  com- 
mon nne  of  American  manufacture  are  of  better  style  and  finer  finish  than  English 
goods  in  like  lines,  and  when  the  duty  is  added  to  the  higher  price  which  such  goods 
cost  and  are  worth,  the  consumer,  while  preferring  the  better  article,  takes  the  poorer 
because  it  is  cheaper. 

The  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  from  Quebec  find  a  market  in  Great  Britain 
and  only  2^  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  may  furnish  another  reason  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  English  trade,  as  it  is  not  unnatural  for  people  to  buy  where  they  sell,  if 
the  merchandise  they  want  can  be  obtained  at  fair  rates. 

The  increased  sales,  however,  during  the  la^t  year  in  these  two  leading  articles  of 
American  production  and  manufacture  should  encourage  dealers  to  renewed  efforts, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  with  the  improved  times  that  seem  to  have  set  in  here 
in  earnest  the  advantage  which  English  dealers  now  enjoy  may  be  overcome. 

Consal  Taylor,  of  Winnipeg,  gives  the  following  interesting  r6sume 
of  the  import  trade  of  Manitoba.  It  will  be  se^n,  therefrom,  that,  as  far 
as  the  direct  imports  are  concerned,  the  United  States  controls  the 
greater  portion  thereof,  althoagh  if  we  take  the  domestic  imports  into 
consideration,  that  is,  the  imports  from  Eastern  Canada,  in  which  British 
goods  figure  prominently,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  consumption 
of  these  fully  equals  the  consumption  of  American  goods  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  Consul  Taylor's  returns  show  an  import  of 
free  goods  into  Manitoba  to  the  amount  of  $69,512  more  than  the  offi- 
cial returns  published  at  Ottawa,  which  amount  is  almost  entirely  cred- 
ited to  Great  Britain. 
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Foreign  imports  of  Manitoba ^  1881. 


Coantries. 


Dutiable. 


Free. 


ToUl. 


ITiiit«d  States $1,381,683 

Great  Britain !  423,717 

France 5,567 

Belgium 1,193 

Germany I  399 

Holland 715 

Itolv 169 

Portufcal 84 

West  Indies,  British 608 

Total i  1,814,135 


$115,303       $1,496,986 

80,220  503.937 

1,317  6,884 

1,193 

399 

715 

109 

84 

608 


196,840         2,010,975 


As  coidpared  with  1880,  there  has  been  increased  dutiable  importation  of  $663,574, 
and  of  free  goods  $109,244,  most  of  which  have  been  from  the  United  States.    The 
aggregates  for  1880,  dutiable  and  free,  were :  United  States,  $833,983 ;  Great  Britain, 
$393,^ ;  other  countries,  $10,005 ;  total,  $1,237,686,  against  $2,010,975  in  1881. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  few  leading  articles  which  constitute  nearly 
two-thirds  of  tne  dutiable  importations  fh)m  the  United  States,  and  the  great  advance 
in  value  in  1881,  with  two  exceptions  (flour  and  oats),  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year : 


Description. 


Animals,  living 

Baking-powder 

Breadstuffs : 

Flour,  wheat 

Oata 

Coal 

Provisions : 

Batter 

Lard 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef 

Pork 

Meats,  canned 

Wood,  manufactures  of— 

Furniture 

Shingles 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s. 

Lumber  and  timber. . 


Total  principal  articles 


1880. 

1 

1881. 

$71,668  1 
8,060  , 

$158. 801 
13,302 

15,811  j 
11,708 
5,882  1 

13,923 

9,476 

20.451 

372 
6.396 

62,168 
5,479 

69,333  1 
2,682 

1,962 

12,575 

125,438 

9,317 

86.701 

6,415 

5,198  1 
13,970 
50,311  1 
46,815  1 

13,056 

25.771 

182,565 

158,644 

375,353         837.487 


During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  larger  importation  than  formerly  of  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  A  statement  of  lead- 
ing articles  is  appended: 


Manufactures  of— 


From     Great 
Britain. 


Cotton 

Drugs,  Sec 

Flax 

Glass... 

Iron  and  steel  . . . 

Leather 

OUs 

Paper  

Silks 

Spirits  and  wines 

wood 

Wool 


$79, 

1. 
8, 

25, 
4, 

6, 
27, 

9. 

1, 

142, 


946 
292 
501 
540 
337 
979 
319 
622 
713 
033 
021 
048 


From  United 
States. 


#50, 915 

4,842 

6.336 

5,520 

155,864 

10,753 

2,377 

12, 170 

514 

700 

380, 270 

1,694 
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DOMESTIC   IMPORTATIONS. 

No  lesa  remarkable  is  the  increase  of  domestic  importations  or  free  goods  bronght  in 
bond  through  the  United  States  from  Eastern  Canada.  In  1880  the  aggregate  was 
|:)y59l^,9d0,  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  aggregate  is  $5,351,665,  dintrilv 
uted  as  follows : 

Dry  goods .* $1,046,564 

Emigrants' effects 1,013,755 

Groceries • 907, 957 

Hardware 6:^,355 

Leather 315,579 

Liquors 84,370 

Machinery 701,741 

Miscellaneous 651.  'MA 


5,351,665 


A  large  proportion  of  the  item  ^^  hardware''  consists  of  railway  iron,  including  stee 
rails,  and  I  am  assured  by  the  collector  of  this^port  that  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  ag- 
gregate are  importations  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  (chiefly  from  Great 
Britain),  which  have  paid  duties  on  arrival  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and'have  thence 
been  transimrted  duty  free  to  Manitoba.  Mr.  Collector  Spencer  also  expresses  the 
opinion  that  with  the  establishment  of  strong  jobbing  houses  in  Winnipeg,  now  rap- 
idly in  progress,  direct  importations  from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  hitherto,  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  manufactures  in 
Quebec,  Consul  Taylor,  in  his  report,  quoted  above,  remarks  as  follows : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the  '*  national  policy  ^'  in  building  up 
maoufactnring  interests  in  other  localities,  its  effect  is  scarcely  apparent  in  the  con- 
mlar  district  of  Quebec,  if  I  except  the  shoe  trade,  which  was  in  reasonably  prosper- 
ous condition  before  the  new  tariff  went  into  operation. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  this  line,  but  those  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  cus- 
toms duties  have  been  greatly  extended  and  their  business  is  very  prosperous,  sales 
being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Canada,  cheap  labor  and  the  duty  giving  them 
nearly  absolute  control  of  the  local  market. 

The  beet-sugar  manufacture,  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  has  taken  practical  shape 
at  Coaticook  and  Berthier,  the  enterprise  having  been  abandoned  for  the  present  in 
Quebec. 

In  connection  with  this  new  interest,  it  is  reported  that  the  yield  of  beets  has  been 
disappointing;  whether  from  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  soil,  climate,  or  inex- 
perience in  culture,  I  have  not  been  informed.  The  Coaticook  company,  having 
produced  the  first  sugar,  will  be  in  receipt  of  $7,000  yearly  for  ten  years  from  the  pro* 
visional  government.    The  enterprise  as  yet  is  but  an  experiment. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  reports  received  from  other  con- 
sulates bear  evidence  to  increased  activity  in  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  Dominion,  the  i*esult,  it  is  claimed,  of  the  tariff.  Consul- 
General  Smith,  of  Montreal,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1881,  ^ays  that — 

Under  the  new  tariff  law  many  establishments  have  been  created  or  enlarged,  and 
it  is  understood  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  proving  very  profitable. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  giving  the  trade  of  Canada  by  countries  shows 
how  insignificant  its  commercial  relations  are  outside  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Appreciating  the  well-established  truth  that 
diversified  trade  relations  are  as  necessary  to  a  country's  foreign  com- 
merce as  a  diversity  of  industries  to  its  internal  prosperity,  the  Domin- 
iou  authorities  are  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  open  and  enlarge 
direct  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  South  America  and  with 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  referring  to  this  phase  of  Canadian  trade.  Commissioner  Johnson, 
of  Ottawa,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1881,  addressed  to  the 
inioister  of  customs,  draws  special  attention  to  the  increase  of  the 
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lirect  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Dominion — imports  and  exports — with  the 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to 
$6,963,000,  an  increase  on  the  trade  of  tlie  preceding  year  of  $475,000, 
and  on  the  trade  of  1876  of  $1,690,000. 

The  total  trade — ^imports  and  exports — of  the  Dominion  with  South 
America  amounted  to  $1,370,000  during  the  year  1881,  an  increase  on 
the  trade  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  $300,000,  and  on  the  trade  of 
1876  an  increase  of  $500,000.  This  increase,  small  as  it  may  appear 
to  us,  is  only  noteworthy  for  its  promissory  effects  upon  Canadian 
trade  and  the  stimulus  which  it  will  give  to  the  well  directed  efforts  of 
the  Dominion  authorities  for  enlarged  trade  relations  with  this  conti- 
nent. Appreciating  the  fact  that  steamships  will  henceforth  be  the 
great  commercial  arteries  through  which  the  nations  must  interchange 
products,  the  Canadians  are  directing  their  best  energies  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  steam  communication  with  the  several  countries.  In 
this  respect  the  Dominion  deserves  all  the  success  which  is  sure  to  fol- 
low the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which  will  give  something  greater  than 
l)rovincial  volume  and  value  to  its  foreign  commerce. 

In  this  connection  the  following  letter  to  our  consul-general  at  Mon- 
treal from  the  consul-general  of  Brazil  at  the  same  place  is  of  interest: 

Brazilian  Consulate-General, 

Montreal^  December  2,  1881. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying 
to  your  inquiries.. 

The  company,  as  you  are  aware,  is  called  "The  Socidt^  Pastale  Fran^aise  de  Atlan- 
tique."  The  capital  is  10,000,000  francs,  or  $2,000,000.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  president  of  the  Soci6t^  Generale  of  France  and  Regent  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The 
other  directors  ave  all  men  of  position  and  wealth.    The  whole  capital  is  paid  up. 

The  company  have  in  their  fleet  seven  ships.  Fiv^e  of  these  are  building,  two  in 
England  and  three  in  France.  The  other  two  are  now  running  in  the  Brazilian  and 
Canadian  line.  The  tonnage  of  the  new  ships  will  be  about  2,5u0  gross;  290  feet  long, 
'M  feet  broad,  and  will  carry  2,200  tons  dead  weight  on  a  draft  of  19  feet.  They  wul 
be  built  of  steel,  and  have  every  improvement  and  accommodation  for  passengers; 
first  class,  40;  steerage,  100.  The  two  ships  building  in  England  will  be  ready  in 
April  and  May — those  in  France  a  little  later. 

The  company,  as  you  know,  proposes  having  two  lines:  first,  Brazil  and  Canada; 
second,  Canada  and  France.  The  first  has  already  commenced,  the  second  will  begin 
at  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  route  of  the  first  is  to  leave  Montrcalin  summer^  then  Halifax  all  the  year  round, 
and  touch  at  St.  Thomas  (perhaps  Barbadoes),  Para,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  and  Rio,  returning  by  same  ports.  The  service  will  be  monthly  from  each  end. 
We  have  $50,000  subsidy  from  Canada,  and  100,000  milreis  from  Brazil,  equal  in  ster- 
ling to  £20,000  in  all.  We  have  also  the  bounty  money  from  the  French  Government. 
For  this  the  company  only  carry  the  mails  free. 

I  expect  the  first  ship,  the  Counte  d'  Eu,  in  Halifax  on  the  20th,  and  she  will  leave 
for  Brazil  the  Ist  of  January.  The  second  line  will  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  and 
Halifax  in  winter,  for  Havre  and  Antwerp,  and  return  monthly  (possibly  fortnightly). 

Any  other  information  I  can  give  you,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  do  so.' 
Yours,  very  trulj*. 

W.  DARLEY  BENTLEY, 

Con8iil'Oeneral, 

J.  Q.  Smith,  Esq., 

Consul-General  of  the  United  States. 
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AMERICAN    AND    ENGLISH    TRADE    WITH    BRITISH    NORTH   AMERICA. 

Principal  imparts  from  the  United  States  into  British  North  America,  entered  for  consump- 
tion, during  the  fiscal  year  1881. 


Articles. 


Value. 


DOMIXIOS  OF  CANADA. 

Live  animalB : 

Homed  cattle 

Hones 

Sbeep 

Swine* 

Baking-powders 

BlackmiE 

Books  of  all  kinds,  prints,  chromos, 

cards,  mnsic,  &c 

Braas  manufactares 

Bread  staffs  and  breadt 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Carts  and  carriages  of  all  kinds 

Clocks,  and  parts  of. 

Coal  ..       

Coffee,  jrreen 

Copper  roanufactures 

Collars  and  cuffs 

Cordaj^e  of  all  kinds 


Cotton  manufactures : 

Gray  or  unbleached 

Denims,  drillinjcs,  &c 

All  other  manufactures  of 


DrofTs,  dyes,  chemicals,  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fancy  articles 

I^h  of  all  sorts 

Flax  manufactures 

Fruits  and  nuts  of  all  sorts. 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of 

Glass  manufactures 

Fisted  ware,  &  c 

Powder  and  other  explosives 

India  niblter  and  fn>tta-percha  goods. 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Iron  andsteel,  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Jewelry 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Harble,  and  manufactures  of 


$195, 460 
40,046 
15,036 
19,036 
35, 731 
22,000 

627,  014 

170,000 

2, 461,  723 

29,468 

118, 714 

143,  651 

70,655 

3,  814,  811 

93  326 

57,569 

53,840 

104,000 


371,365 

626,769 

1, 168, 659 


Total  cotton  manufactures i    2, 166, 793 


334,230 
45,000 
97.182 
34.000 
48,017 

493,000 
69, 113 

400.000 

166,274 
74,  855 

292,000 

Oov,  SoO 

3, 967, 403 

164,154 

622,159 

73,678 


Metal  manufactures,   such   as  kero- 
sene fixtures,  britannia,  Japanned 

ware,  types,  &o 

Musical  instruments 

Kerosene 

All  other  oils 

Oilcloths 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions 

Ships  and  vessels 

Silk  manufactures 

Starch 

Sugars  and  sirups 

Tea 

Tin  manufactures 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Siiirits  of  turpentine 

\  amish 

Vegetables,  prepared  and  preserved. 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Wood  manufactures 

Wood,  lumber,  and  timber 

Woolen  manufactures 

Free  goods :  / 

Fish 

Gutta>percha  and  India  rubber, 

crude ^ 

Iron  and  steel ,  and  manufactures 

of 

Rags  and  waste  paper 

>         Rosin 

Articles  for  the  use  of  tho  govern- 

I  ment 

I         Articles  warehoused  for  ships' 

stores 

Settlers*  effects 

All  other  articles,  dutiable  and  tree. . 

I  Total  imports  fh>m  the  United  States. 
'  Imports  into  Newfoundland  firom 
I      the  United  States 


Total    importo   into  British   North 
America  ftom  the  United  States.. . 


1160, 196 
352. 146 
280,500 
160.702 

73,244 
101,677 
402.233 
1, 494,  467 
100,234 
108,684 

63,308 
564.204 
908,609 
232,042 
138,807 
102,675 

45,546 

71,264 
104.486 
594,805 
314. 490 
257,252 

560,750 

315,668 

285,000 

123,422 

74,952 

283,639 

53,306 

631, 370 

10, 039, 971 


36, 704, 112 
1,593,837 


38, 297, 449 


*Swine,  slaaghtered,  in  bond  for  exportation,  were  received  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  to 
the  value  of  $500,000. 

tFlonr,  Indian  com,  and  com  meal  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  this  import.  Wheat  to  the  value 
of  t7, 750. 000,  and  Indian  com  to  the  value  of  $2,700,000.  were  imported  from  the  United  States  but  not 
rat'^red  for  consumption.  These  cereals  were  doubtless  exported  to  England,  where  they  figured  as 
Canadian  products. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  North  America, 


Articles. 


DOMuriosr  of  Canada. 

Alkali 

Animals  living : 

Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Hones 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef: 

Fresh 

Salted,  and  pork. 

BaUer 

Cheese 


1879. 


$292,000 

2,652,000 

773,000 

64,000 

452,000 

107, 00<) 

15,000 

9,832,000 

2,638,000 


1880. 


$248,000 

4,984,000 

836.000 

10,000 

647,000 

15,000 

11,000 

2,672,000 

3,721,000 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  North  J nurico— Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Corn: 

Wheat 
OaU... 


Pease 

Maize  (Indian  com) ^ 

Other  kinds 

I  lour • ^. . 

Oat  meal 

Cotton,  raw 

Extracts  of  bark,  and  other,  for  tauuiug  and  dyeing 
Fish 


Friiit,raw 

Hides,  tanned  and  dressed  . .. 
Ii-on  and  steel  manufactures 
Lard 


Heat, preserved  (not  salted). 

Oil 

Oil-seed  cake 

Potatoes 

Skins  and  furs  (all  kinds)  — 
Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn 

Sawed  and  split 

Staves. 

Furniture,  &c 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other 


Total  from  Dominion . 


NKWFOINDLANU. 


Copper  ore  and  regnlns.  * 

Extract  of  bark  for  tannine,  Sec. 

Fish ;..... 


Oil,  train  or  blubber 
Skins  and  furs : 

Seal 


Other  sorts  ... 
All  other  articles. 


Total  from  Newfoundland 

Total  from  British  North  America 


12,700,000 

802,000 

2, 235, 000 

2,827,000 

268.000  ' 

1,692,000 

195,000 

44,000 

93,000 

1, 122,  000 

496,000 

102,000 

68,000 

204,000 

64,000 

08,000 

25,000 

•136,000 

:V>9,  000 

3,  386,  000 

10,006,000 

134,000 

88,000  I 

20,000 

1, 014, 000 


47,  793,  000 


680,000 
1,200,000 

394,000 
25,000 
38,000 


2,  969,  000 


50, 066, 000 


10,  035. 000 

1, 288, 000 

2, 788,  000 

4,  712, 000 

64,000 

1,968.000 

282,000 

.39,000 

83,000 

1,  326,  000 

855,000 

302,000 

102,000 

368,  000 

88,000 

73,000 

54,000 

1.56, 000 

I,  215,  000 

7, 480, 000 

14,  960, 000 

204JD00 

161/000 

.5.000 

1,088,000 


62.  840.  000 


476,000 


617, 000 
773,000 

263,000 
i>4,000 
43,000 


2,226,000 


65,  066,  000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America. 


Articles. 


TO  THK   UOMIXIOX  OF  CAXADA. 


British  goods. 


Alkali 

A  pparel  and  haberdashery 

Beer  and  ale 

Books,  printed — 

Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coals,  cinaers,  and  fuel 

Cordage  and  twines 

Cotton  goods : 

Entered  by  the  yard 

Entered  by  value 

Drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  . . . 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Leather 


Linens : 

By  the  yard 

Value..' 

Machinery 

MetAls : 

Iron,  wrought  or  other. . . . 

Copper,  wrought  or  other. 


1879. 


1880. 


$360,000 

$389, 000 

3,  638,  000 

3,  760,  000 

112,  000 

136,  000 

263.  000 

282, 000 

122,000 

132,000 

258,000 

316,000 

49,000 

78,000 

2,751,000 

3, 080,  000 

1,  049,  000 

1, 186,  000 

166,  000 

161,000 

293,  000 

355, 000 

170, 000 

180.000 

476,  000 

6.51,000 

3.31,  000 

467,  OfiO 

170,000 

236,  000 

520.000 

809,  000 

170,  000 

17,5,  000 

292,000 

476,000 

4, 974,  000 

8,  219,  000 

200,000 

195, 000 

COHMEBCE    OF   BRITISH   NORTH   AMERICA. 
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Exportgfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  Britiah  North  America — Continued. 


Articles. 


TO  THE  DOMiNio^Y  OF  CANADA— Continued. 
British  goods — Continued. 


Oil  seed 

Paunters*  colors , 

Paper,  all  sorts 

Pickles,  vinegar,  and  sauces. 
Salt 


Silk  manufactares 

Stationery,  other  than  paper. 

Sugar . . .  -' 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

Value 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


Foreign  goods. 


Coflfee 

Dnics,  nnenumorated » . 

Dveing,  &.C.,  stuffs 

Fruit: 

Currants 

Oranges 

Raisins 

Hemp,  dressed  and  undressed 

Hides,  undressed 

Metals: 

Iron  bars 

Zinc,  manofiftctured 

Oa,  oUve 


Rice 

Silk,  manufactured 

Skins: 

Sheep  ■... 

All  other 

Spices: 

Pepper 

All  other 

Spirits: 

Brandy 

Rum 

Sagar;  refined  and  unrefined. 
Tea 


Wine 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' . 
All  other  articles 


Total 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

British  goods. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery. 

Beer  and  ale 

Coal  and  cinders 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cottons : 

By  yard 

By  value 

Earthenware,  SiC 

Hardwares 

Leather  


1870. 


968,000 
326,000 
195.000 
151,000 
195,000 
rtH,  000 
132,  000 
661,000 

3,716,000 

214, 000 

1,  718#000 


24. 494, 000 


68,000 
30,  000 
10,000 

10,000 
127,000 
34,000 
44,000 
20,000. 

20,000 

5,000 

20,000 

219,000 


25,000 
15,000 

30,000 
68,000 

10,000 

15.000 

2,000 

1,  700,  000 

44.000 

83,000 

366,000 


2,  965, 000 


27, 463, 000 


Linens 

Metals :  Iron,  wrought  and  not 
Salt 7. 


Soap 

Telegraphic 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 


wires  and  apparatus . 


1880. 


300,000 
408,000 
365,000 
200,000 
263,000 
656.000 
166,000 
622,  000 

5,  222,  000 

243, 000 

3,  308, 000 


33. 126,  000 


64,000 
25,  000 
20,  000 

10,000 
133,  000 

39, 000 
185,  000 

15,000 

29,000 

15.000 

18,000 

190,000 

5,000 

39,000 
34,000 

26,000 
59,000 

20,000 

25,000 

7.000 

1,  805. 000 

39.000 

200.  000 

576, 000 


3,  577.  000 


36, 703,  000 


Total  British 


$486,  000 

$515,  000 

30,000 

20,  000 

39,000 

44,000 

83,000 

88.  000 

185,  000 

151,  000 

54,000 

39,000 

20.000 

25,  000 

64,000 

78,000 

44,000 

34,000 

34,000 

39,000 

146,  000 

132,  OtK) 

5,000 

10.000 

15,000 

10,000 
2,  235.  0^0 

200,000 

277, 000 

563,000 

613,  000 

1,  968, 000 

4,  340, 000 

r. 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Newfoundlakd— Continued. 
Foreign  goods. 


Butter 

Coffee 

Curranta 

Spirits,  brandy 

Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined 

Tea 

Wine , 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  products 
Grand  total  to  British  North  America 


1879. 


13,000 

4,500 

8,000 

500 

214.000 

3,800 

62,200 


306,000 


2. 274.  000 


1880. 


2,500 

14,000 

5,000 

8,000 

2.500 

219,000 

4,000 

90,000 


345,000 


4,685,000 


29,737,000  '        41,388,000 


FOREBBIV  €OJ»IIfIERCE  OF  JVIEXICO. 

Owing  to  the  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  in  regard  to  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  customs  returns  by  the  national  government, 
it  is  impossible  for  our  consuls  in  Mexico  to  supply  any  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic ;  at  best  all  that 
can  be  done  by  these  officials  is  to  give  details  of  the  trade  of  their  sev- 
eral districts.  To  arrive,  therefore,  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  trade 
.of  Mexico,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  official  publications  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  holding  commercial  intercourse  therewith.  These  are 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Frtince,  and  Germany  j  the  trade  of 
each  of  which  with  Mexico  is  available,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Germany. 

An  analysis  of  the  official  returns  of  the  countries  mentioned  gives  the 
following  results,  the  trade  of  France  and  England  being  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1880,  and  the  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1881 : 

Exports  to  Mexico. 


From— 


18^9. 


The  United  SUtes $7,866,000 

Great  Britain 3,718,000 

France I    5,153,000 

Total I  16,737,000 


1880. 


Imports  from  Mexico. 


Into — 

The  United  SUtes 

Great  Britain 

France 

Total 


$11,191,000 
6, 235, 000 
5,955,000 


23, 381, 000 


1879. 

1880. 

$7, 209,  000 
2,  S33, 000 
1,568,000 

$8,317,000 
3, 052. 000 
1,666,000 

11. 610,  000 

13,  035.  000 
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Certain  modifications  of  these  statements  are  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  trade  proper  of  the  countries  mentioned  with  Mexico. 

The  total  exports  from  France  to  Mexico  during  the  year  1880  as  above 
given  amounted  to  $5,955,000.  In  this  trade  French  goods  amounted 
to  only  $3,390,000,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  exports  in  transit 
through  France — from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  principally. 

The  exports  of  British  goods  to  Mexico  (1880)  amounted  to  $5,953,000, 
the  balance,  $282,000,  being  made  up  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods. 

The  exports  of  American  goods  (1881)  amounted  to  $9,198,000,  the 
balance,  $  1 ,993,000,  being  composed  of  foreign  exports. 

The  exports  proper,  therefore,  of  the  three  countries  to  Mexico  during 
the  year  1880  for  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  fiscal  year  1881  for 
the  United  States,  were  as  follows :  From  the  United  States,  $9,198,000; 
from  Great  Britain,  $5,953,000 ;  from  France,  $3,390,000.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  American  goods  in  Mexico  is  about 
equal  to  the  total  consumption  of  British  and  French  goods  combined. 
Taking  the  irregular  or  contraband  trade  into  consideration,  it  is  very 
much  greater. 

To  show  the  relative  condition  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  with  Mexico  in  1877 — the  maximum  year  for  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  1880,  for  French  and  British  trade,  as  com- 
pared with  1880— the  following  statement,  covering  the  exports  of  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  American  products,  is  given  : 

Exports  of  Avurican,  Britishy  and  French  prodticU  to  Mexico. 


Prodncts. 


America v 

Britith 

French 

ToUL 


1877. 

1880. 

$4, 503. 000 
4,  840,  000 
3,  600, 000 

$9. 198, 000 
5,  953, 000 
8. 390, 000 

12, 943. 000 

18. 541,  000 

Increase. 


$4, 695, 000 

1,113,000 

210,000 

5,598.000 


The  imports  from  MexicD  in  1877,  as  compared  with  1880,  show  the 
following  results: 


Imports  into— 


The  United  Satee 

Great  BriUin 

France 

Total 


1877. 

1880. 

$5. 204.  000 
3.  882.  000 
1. 133, 000 

$8, 317,  000 
3,  052, 000 
1, 666, 000 

10, 219,  000 

13,  035, 000 

Increase. 


$3, 113. 000 
830. 000 
533,000 

2, 816,000 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  official  statement  that  the  exports  of 
American  produce  and  manufactures  to  Mexico  have  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent,  during  the  four  years  under  review,  against  23  per 
cent.  British  increase,  and  a  slight  decrease  of  French  exports.  The 
imports  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  show 
an  increa.se  of  about  60  per  cent.,  those  into  France  an  increase  of 
about  47  per  cent.,  while  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  show  a  decrease 
of  about  22  per  cent. 

The  following  statements,  prepared  from  British, French,  and  Ameri- 
can official  returns,  show  the  principal  articles  and  their  value  which 
enter  into  this  trade: 
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tJOMMERCIAL   RELATIONS:    SECRETARY'S   LETTER. 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Mexico, 


Articles. 


Caont^bouc 

Cochineal 

Coffee 

Copper  ore 

Drugs    , 

D^^e-stuffs,  for  tanning 

Dye-wood : 

Logwood 

Unenamerated 

Hemp     

Other  vegetable  substances 

Indigo , 

Ore,  anenomerated 

Silver  ore 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Wood  furniture  and  hardwood : 

Mahogany 

UnenuQierated 

A.11  other  woods 


1879. 


1880. 


$6,000 
112,  000 
103,  000 
161.000 

25,  000 
295,000 

122,000 

170,  000 

88,000 

9,000 

$3,000 
34,000 
52,000 

146,000 
83,000 

132,000 

204,000 
234,000 
195,000 

49,000 

44.000 

185.  000 
248,  000 

1, 119,  000 

8,000 

133,  000 

107,000 
476,000 

1,  062, 000 

34.000 

146, 000 

Total 2,833,000  1  3,052,000 


Exports  from  the  Untied  Kingdom  to  Mexico, 


Articles. 


BBITIBH  GOODS, 


Apparel  and  haberdashery '. 

Cott4)n  yams 

Cottons: 

Entered  by  the  yard 

Entered  by  value 

'Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery  (nnenumerated) 
Linens : 

Entered  by  the  yard 

Entered  bv  value 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  or  not 

Silk  maniifactures 

"Woolens : 

By  yard 

By  value 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


FORBION  GOODS. 


Candles,  stearine  . 
Cottons 

tuicksilver 
Uk: 

Raw  .   . .  

Manufactures 
Spices,  cinnamon. 
Wine 


All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Gran*!  total  of  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


$25,000 
83,000 


1880. 


$20,000 
54,000 


1,526,000     2,405,000 

229.000         321,000 

7,000  I    10,000 

140,000    146,000 


234,000 

9,000 

258,  (►00 

395.  000 

10,000 

142,  000 

17,000 

293,  000 


3,  368,  000 


314,000 
15.000 

423,000 

1,  268.  000 

18,000 

209,000 

15,000 

735,000 


5,  953,  000 


1,000 
11,000 
90,000 

54.000 
5,000 

38,000 
3,000 

80,000 


350,000    282,000 


3,718,000  i  6,235,000 
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Articles. 


Geoeral  ini- 
ports. 


Dye-woods . 
Coffee 


Cabinet  wooils 

Hides  and  skiDS,  ondrMSod 
Indigo. 


Vanilia 

Medicinal  roots  

Phonnium  tenax,  and  vegetable  fibers. 

Hom-y 

Mothi'r  of  pearl,  in  the  shell 

Other  ttrticles 


Total,. 


$497,000 

200.000 

191.000 

137,  000 

130,  000 

120,000 

100.000 

68.000 

41,000 

40,000 

146,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


1, 666, 000 


$497,000 

155,000 

191,  000 

76,000 

125,000 

91,000 

93,000 

68,000 

41,000 

40,000 

111,000 


1, 488,  000 


Exports  from  France  to  Mexico,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures 

Jewelry,  and  K^^^f  silver,  and  platinnm 

Wine» *. 

Wool  manufactures 

Skin  and  leather  manufactures 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Paper,  card-board,  books,  and  engravings 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Silk  manufactures 

Fish 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Jewelry,  other  than  gold,'<feilver,  and  platinum 

Stearic  acid,  manufactured,  and  candles 

Olive  oil 

Machinett  and  machiner>' 

Pret>ar«*d  skins 

Tame  fruita 

Medicines         

Bristles  and  hair    

Other  articles 

Total 


General  ex- 

Special  ex* 

ports. 

ports. 

$1,192,000 

$228,000 

928,000 

27.  000 

688,000 

605,000 

667,000 

420,000 

213,000 

246,  000 

261, 000 

251,  000 

240,  000 

227,000 

177,000 

140,  000 

140,  000 

93, 000 

114,000 

97,000 

123.000 

101,000 

103,000 

105,000 

117, 000 

88.000 

105, 000 

102,  000 

67,000 

38,000 

62, 000 

25,000 

58.000 

46,000 

48,000 

41,000 

47,000 

42,000 

43,000 

41,000 

42,000 

41,000 

620,000 

386,000 

5,  955, 000 


3, 390, 000 


Statement  showing  the  commerce  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 

1881. 

IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO. 


Articles. 


OOODB  FBXE  OF  DUTY. 

American  goods  returned 

Barka,  medicinal 

Chemicala,  drugs,  dyes,  &o 

Coooa,  crude 

Cochineal 

Coffee 

Dye-woods,  in  sticks 

Gums 

GypAum 

Hair  of  all  kinds 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  furs 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude 

Indigo 

Woods,  unmanufactured 

All  other  articles 

Total  freeofdnty 


$82,782 

147,491 

68,632 

2, 172 

14,  413 

1, 730, 838 

160.670 

46,855 

1.927 

89, 701 

2,111,750 

315, 059 

6,560 

329, 295 

586,  081 


Articles. 


5, 643, 176 


DUTIABLE  IMPORTS. 

Animals  living 

Barley 

Indian  com 

Wheat 

Pease,  beans.  &o 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes.  Sec 

Copper  in  pigs,  ingots,  and  old 
Earthen  and  stone  wai*e 

Fancy  goods 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Hemp 

Old  iron 

Jute  and  other  grasses 

Jute  manufactures 

Lead 

Leather 

Leather  goods 


Value. 


314.272 

12,998 

87,840 

7.180 

21, 341 

1,164 

6,825 

$818 

672 

53,954 

32,044 

1,928 

1. 634. 215 

73,243 

27.661 

1,331 

1,075 
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Statement  showing  the  commerce  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States^  ^c. — Continued. 

IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO— Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABLE  mrOKTS. 

Marble  and  stone 

Fish  oils 

Paintings  and  statuary 

Precious  stones 

Provisions 

Salt 

Spices 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  mannfactnres 

Brown  sagar 

Molasses 


$1,603 

2,665 

806 

21,  657 
1.737 
7,178 
5.219 

12.642 

20,540 
2,799 


DITTIABLB  lUFOBTB. 

Melada  and  snj^ar-cane  simp. . . 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Cifcars 

Spirits  and  cordials 

Wool 

All  other  articles 

Total  fhM)  of  duty 

Grand  total  tne  and  dutiable 


$1, 151 
22, 314 
33,418 
4,154 
99.479 
68,693 


2.  674. 626 


8, 317, 802 


EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO. 


Articles. 


Acids  

Agricultural  implemeflts 

Live  onimtOs : 

Hogs 

Homed  cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

All  other,  and  fowls 

Total  live  animals 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter: 

In  bottles 

In  casks  

Billiard  tables 

Blacking 

Books,  pamphlets,  maps,  &o 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

Bread  and  breadstuffii : 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Indian  com 

Oats   

Flour 

All  other  breadstuffs 

Total  breadstuffs 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Candles     

Carriages  and  carts 

Cars,  railroad 

Clocks  and  parts  of 

Coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  &c 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Combs 

Copper : 

PigA,  bars,  and  old. 

Manufactures 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine 

Cotton : 

Raw 

Manufactui*e8,  prints 

Manufactures,  plain 

All  other 

Total  cotton  manufactures 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fancy  articles 

Apples : 

Dried 

Green 


1880. 


$2,029 
30.243 


1,689 
10,663 
11,374 

1,538 
120,817 

5,861 


1881. 


151,  942 


85.246 
3,665 
3,155 
6,127 

12, 655 
5,302 


25,024 

68.743 

474 

68.872 


$1. 613 
37,659 


3,017 
13. 742 
13, 975 

3,500 

118,498 

10,920 


163,652 


106,877 

5.774 

4,413 

5.909 

20.444 

19. 193 


34,283 

240. 182 

4.142 

93, 675 


15,  »37 

'^1,865 

178, 460 

394. 147 

3,347 
51, 133 
38, 722 
28,743 
11,  371 
23,605 

3,  381 

43,034 

70,307 

221,  5<« 

21,450 

8,543 

7,695 

28.395 

3,847 

9,105 
7.326 
6,709 

1,079 

10, 429 

7,997 

1.1^3 

5, 918 

12,972 

1,176.067 

1.494,101 

501.648 
224, 181 
106.406 

512, 195 
312,824 
193, 630 

832,236 

1, 018,  040 

142,  237 
11,135 
48,304 

209.  953 
10,  778 
67.894 

180 
7,639 

307 
10,030 
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AMERICAN  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO— Continued. 


Articlefl. 


Other  fruit 

Other  fruit  preserved  in  cans 

Ga«  fixtureii    

GUm  and  Ki^^mware 

Hata,  cajMs  and  bonnets 

H»y 

Hemp  manufactures 


India-rubber  manulkctures 


Iron,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bar 

Rails 

Sheet,  band,  and  hoop 

Castinj^s  nnennmerated 

Car-wheels 

Stoves,  and  parts  of 

Locomotives 

St4>am  engines,  stationary  . . 

Boilers 

Machinery , 

>f  ails  and  spikes 

All  other  iron  manufactures 


Total  iron,  and  manufactures  of 


SteeL  and  manufactures  of  : 

Ingots,  bars.  Sec 

Cutlery 

Edge  tools 

Files  and  SAWS 

Fire-arms 

RaUs 

All  other  manufactures  of  steel 


Total  steel,  and  nmnufactures  of. 


Total  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. 


Jewelry  snd  other  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
Lanii 


iip« 

id. , 


Lead,  and  manutlsctures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

"MmtHxo 

All  other  kiods 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness 

All  other  manufactures  of . . 

Lime  and  cement 

Marble  and  stone  manufactures 
Matches 


Mathemstical  and  scientifical  instruments 
Musical  instruments: 

Organs,  melodeons,  d^c 

Pianos 

All  other 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine 

Petroleuni,  refined 

Lntricating  oils 

Lard  oil 


Whale  oil 

Linseed  oil  i 

Ordnance  stores: 

Cartridges  and  fuses . . . 

Gunpowder 

Paints  and  painters'  colors. 
Paintings  and  engravings  . 

Paper  and  stationery 

Perfumery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  press^  and  type. . 
Provisions : 

Bacon  

Hams 

Butter 

Cheese 

Condensed  milk 

Fiiih,  dried  or  smoked  . 

Fish,  other  cured 

Lard 


10, 617 
5,206 
3,207 

54,781 

11,857 
1,709 
8,538 
3,585 

25,733 


8,355 

1,200 

1,1»3 

8,117 

344 

2,593 

12. 295 

19,  515 

5,205 

327,  783 

18,834 

350,000 


10, 745 

14,068 

5,044 

5,724 

650 

53,466 

5,670 

13,089 

659 

8,660 

2,278 

2,611 

999 

21,699 

299 

235 

155, 328 

1,111 

931 

868 

2.492 

80,113 

49, 627 

14, 159 

3,727 

61,402 

8,071 

9,209 

15,336 


1881. 


Meats,  preserved 
Oysters 


12,910 
11, 676 

1,917 
87,313 
11,000 

7,876 
13,000 

3,005 
28,168 


11,285 
11,597 
2,705 
17,405 
30,200 
3,676 

175, 746 
23.051 
37. 352 

723,617 
49,449 

828,  326 


1, 914, 409 


14.084 

5,113 

138,  460 

5,985 

224,  301 

1,021 

56,671 

445,635 

2, 360, 044 


14,600 

18,240 

4,729 

2,293 

121 

48,207 

23,270 

20, 269 

3,093 
10,948 

4,414 

7,421 

1,857 
17,  370 
1,029 
3,631 
173, 165 
4,194 
3,226 
1,263 
5,986 

95,250 

145,  397 

33.869 

10. 491 

100,  718 

7. 103 

12, 457 

25,097 


11,312 

<  4,047 
i  16,718 

19.258 

20,949 

6,745 

6,763 

1,319 

1,185 

579 

12,364 

14,468 

16,937 

126,  319 

132,  597 

12,115 

12,  396 

1,733 

3,«52 
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EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO— Continued. 


Articles. 


1880. 


Provisions : 

Onions , 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables,  fresh  and  preserved 

Qnicksilver 

Rice 


Salt 

Scales  and  balances 

SewiuK-machines,  and  parts  of — 

Soap,  common .' 

Spirits : 

Distilled  from  grain 

Distilled  from  other  materials. 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch; 

Fire-engines 

Suguar,  refined 

Confectionery 

Tallow '. 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of 

Tobaccco: 

Leaf 

Msnufactured 

Trunks  and  valises 

Varnish  ., 

Wax  (bees') 

Wearing  apparel 

Wine 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  &c 

Shingles 

Box  shooks 

Other  shooks,  staves,  &g 

Hogsheads,  empty 

All  other  lumber 

Logs,  masts,  &c 

All  other  timber 

Household  furniture 

Wooden  wa»^  .* 

All  other  wood  manufactures 


5,758 

9,5()8 

4.000 

377,825 

1,888 

864 

11.186 

13.5, 823 

29,509 

5,6K8 
1,053 
1,  703 

12,  502 
1,  042 

39,  523 
1,760 

20, 405 

12, 467 

140,906 

11,564 

7,718 

5, 7H4 

1,468 

12,383 

10.992 


1881. 


Total  wood,  and  manufactures  of 


Woolen  goodn  . . . 
All  other  articles . 


Total  exports . . 
Foreign  merchandise 


5.641 

12, 916 

4.082 

4G2, 150 

1,696 

1,568 

14,021 

179,  .'^55 

41,315 

11,774 
13.414 

1.8.30 
15.  213 

3.  840 
59,259 

3.813 
23,897 
17,100 

123,998 
11,176 
11.5.36 
11.994 
5,180 
18,236 
12. 147 


130,506 

183,  436 

10,  016 

9,369 

2.  608 

3,823 

3,068 

2,877 

6.  029 

10,294 

15,  861 

124.  246 

1,291 

2,770 

1.461 

11.705 

68, 124 

86.266 

6,350 

4,305 

32.  998 

96.392 

279,212 

535.  483 

22,. 500 

19,221 

28,  785 

30,  616 

6,  06.5.  974 

9, 198.  077 

1, 800,  519 

1,993,161 

Total  domestic  and  foreign ■    7,866,493  I    11,191,238 


The  increase  in  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  Mexico  during  the 
year  1880  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  was  principally  in  the 
following  articles:  Cotton  manufactures,  $970,000;  iron,  and  manufact- 
ures of,  $878,000;  linen  goods,  machinery,  and  mill-work,  woolens,  &c. 

A  glance  at  the  very  full  statement  of  the  ex])orts  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  during  the  years  ending.  June  30,  1880  and  1881,  shows 
a  healthy  increase  in  almost  every  manufactured  article,  specifically 
in  the  following  manufactures :  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  show  an 
increase  of  $1,267,000 ;  cotton  manufactures,  $186,000 ;  beer  and  ale, 
books,  carriages  ami  railroad  cars,  drugs  and  medicines,  fancy  articles, 
glassware,  gunpowder,  paper  and  stationery,  printing  presses,  sewing- 
machines,  household  furniture,  and  other  wood  manufactures,  &c. 

Basing  an  estimate  on  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  Stales,  viz,  $23,381,000,  and  allowing  $2,000,000  for  the  exports 
from  Germany,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  the  total  exports  from 
all  countries  to  Mexico  during  the  year  1880  must  have  amounted  to 
about  $30,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  neariy  $3,200,000, 
more  than  one  third. 
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In  reviewing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  for  the  year  1880,  it  is 
DOteworthy  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  imports  thereto  is 
particularly  emphatic  in  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  in 
connection  with  railways  and  mines,  the  increase  in  this  class  of  manu- 
facturer from  the  United  States  and  England  being  about  $2,200,000, 
while  in  a  great  degree  the  increase  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country 
may  be  attributed  to  the  wants  created  by  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road and  mining  interests  of  the  country.  As  these  industries  are  de- 
veloped they  will  necessarily  create  other  industries,  the  whole  resulting 
in  increased  wants,  which  must  be  supplied  to  a  greatextent  from  abroad, 
even  while  enriching  the  country  by  enlarging  its  exporting  power ;  it 
is  not  t^o  much  to  assume,  under  normally  favorable  circumstances, 
that  the  imports  of  Mexico  in  the  next  five  years  will  be  double  their 
present  proportions.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  much  importance 
as  to  what  extent  the  United  States  will  partake  in  tthis  trade.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  community  of  political  and  conterminal  feeling 
which  should  cement  the  American  people  of  both  republics,  as  well 
as  the  further  fact  that  the  capital  and  best  intellect  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  service  of  Mexico  for  the  development  of  its  natural 
resources,  as  well  as  for  the  building  up  of  it«  manufactures,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  one-half  the  whole  trade  of  that  country  should 
be  with  this  republic.  Of  course,  as  corollary  to  this  assertion,  we  must 
supply  Mexican  wants  with  manufactures  at  least  equally  as  good,  and 
at  as  low  rates,  as  can  be  supplied  and  given  by  Europe ;  we  must  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  give  as  favor- 
able terms  as  can  be  given  by  others,  and  in  all  respects  complying  with 
the  very  best  principles  of  international  trade,  as  if  we  had  to  contend 
against  geographical,  political,  and  national  ])rejudices. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  advantages,  which  we  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess in  our  trade  relations  with  Mexico,  we  have  a  large  and  able  con- 
sular corps,  the  majority  of  whom  are  active  and  efficient  in  all  that 
concerns  the  interests  of  American  trade  in  that  country,  as  the  many 
instructive  reports  therefrom  which  have  been  published  in  the  last 
few  years  fully  attest.  Placed  as  these  gentlemen  are  in  the  very  cen- 
ters of  Mexican  trade,  understanding  the  wants  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  markets,  I  can  render  no  greater  service  to  our  importers  and  ex- 
porters engaged  in  this  trade  than  to  refer  them  to  their  communications 
as  published  in  the  monthly  numbers  of  Consular  Reports. 


FOREIOIV  COmillERCE  OF  CISNVRAI.  AJflERICA. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  statistical  returns  of  recent  date  conceruT 
ing  the  foreign  trade  of  Central  America,  the  following  approximation 
thereto  has  been  reaehed  through  the  official  returns  of  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  through  interesting  reports  from  British 
consuls  for  the  States  of  Costa  Bica  and  Guatemala. : 

Statement  showing  the  estimated  value  of  the  foreign  commirce  of  Central  AmericOy  1860-'81. 


State*.  I    Imports.    I   £xport«.    i      Total. 


ConUKica ,  $3,000,000     $4,200,000  i     $7,200,000 

Gaat4-maU 2,9r>0.000       4,178.000         7.128,000 

Hondoraa |        750,000  650,000]      1,400,000 

Nicaragua 1,100,000 

Salvador 2,300,000 


1,800.000         2.900,000 
3,500,000  I       5.800,000 


ToUl I  10,100,000     14.328,000       24,428,006 

I 
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The  trade  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Central 
America,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  of  those  countries,  is 
as  follows : 

Impart4i  into  Great  Britain  from  Central  America. 


Articles. 


Caont-ohouo 

Cochineal 

Coffee 

Dye>wood : 

Logwood 

TJnenumerated 

Hides,  undressed 

Indigo 

Sugar 

Wood: 

Hard,  mihogany 

Unennmerated i 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


$03,000 

1,000 

5. 576, 000 


6, 735, 000 


1880. 


$141, 000 
'4,527,666 


22.000 
96,000 
13,000 
680,000 
53,000 

2,000 

60.000 

7,000 

1, 521, 000 

8,000 

120, 000 
60,000 
21.000 

136,000 
40.000 
65,000 

6, 507, 000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Central  America* 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Aims,  ammunition,  Sco 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty 

Beer  and  ale , 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Karthem  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery  (unennmerated) 

Linens,  by  tlie  yard 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Metals :  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Soap 


Woolens: 

By  the  yard.. 

By  value 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods 


FOBEIGN  FOODS. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Candlen,  stearine 

Fish,  cured  and  salted 

Opiam   

Suioksilver 
ice,  not  in  the  busk 

Silk  manufactures  <all  sorts) . 

Spices 

Spirits  J  Brandy 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 


Grand  total  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


$147, 

20, 

78, 

10. 

224, 

1,938, 
161, 
20, 
83, 
49, 
98. 
293, 
20. 

59. 

20. 

294, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 


8,  514.  000 


188a 


$134,000 

9,000 

68,000 

9.000 

HI,  000 

1.880,000 
151. 000 
15,000 
93,000 
57,000 
64,000 
229,000 
30,000 

39,000 

15,000 

264,000 


3, 198,  000 


3, 

4, 

5, 

7. 

44, 

8, 

3. 

15, 

39, 


500 
500 
000 
000 
500 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 


2,000 

5,000 

1.000 

4,000 

5,000 

25,000 

8,000 

3.000 

18,000 

41,000 


127,000 


112.000 


3, 641,  000 


3, 310, 000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Central  America,  1880. 


Articles. 


Dyewoods 

Indigo 

Coffee 

Sanr 

Seal-skins,  andressed. 
Feathers,  ornamental. 
Other  articles 


General      Special 
imports. !  imports. 


$268,000 
160.000 
136,000 
72,000 
20, 000 
17,000 
11,000 


Total i    684,000 


$268,000 

160,000 

56,000 

21,000 

"i7,666 

7,000 


529,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Central  America,  1880. 

• 


Articles. 


General 
exports. 


Wines 

Cloth  of  hemp  and  flax,  plain,  nnhleaohed. 

Manufactures  of  skin  and  leather 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

PreservfHl  flsh  in  oil 

Fruits,  table , 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Tools  and  metal  maniifaotures 

Paper,  cardboard,  and  engravings 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Brandv.  wines,  and  liqueurs 

Olive  oU 


Drugs  and  medicines 

Machines  and  machinery 

Clothing  and  sewn  underclothing. 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Prepared  sk  in  s 

Other  articles 


$164. 
56. 
46, 
37. 
35. 
27, 
27, 
26. 
.23. 
22, 

1», 
19. 

17. 

14, 

12, 

8, 

8, 

211. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


ToUl I    761,000 


Special 
exports. 


$147,  OOO 
19,000 
46,000 

2,000 
35,000 
25,000 
23,000 

5,000 
22,000 
21,000 
13,000 
11.000 
17,000 


12,000 
8.000 
8,000 

93,000 


507,000 


The  United  States.— The  total  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  Central  America  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  amounted  to  $3,160,000, 
designated  as  follows : 

Free  goods^  $2,990,000,  consisting  principally  of  cmde  cocoa,  coch- 
ineal, coffee  ($1,990,000),  dyes,  hides  and  skins.'  woods,  &c. 

Dutiable  goods f  $170,000,  consisting  of  fruits  and  nuts,  spices,  brown 
sugar,  &c. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Central  America  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,626,000,  a  decrease  of  $158,000  from  the 
preceding  year. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  foregoing  statements  that  Great 
Britain  buys  and  sells  from  and  to  Central  America  more  than  twice  the 
purchases  therefrom  and  sales  thereto  of  the  United  States.  Not  only 
has  Great  Britain  the  advantage  in  the  volume  of  her  exports  to  Cen- 
tral America,  but  in  the  character  of  the  goods  which  enter  into  those 
exportH  she  has  equally  the  advantage,  for  the  greater  portion  thereof 
are  manufactures,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  are  com- 
posed principally  of  natural  products* 
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Take  the  principal  imports  int(\  Ceutral  America — cotton  manufact- 
ures— as  an  instiince  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  British  and 
American  trade  therewith : 


Exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to  Central  America, 


Artioleg. 


Cotton  yam ». 

Piece  gt>od8  ; 

Plain 

Printed 

All  other 


From  Great 
Britain. 


$141, 000 

1,018,000 
850.000 
163,000 


From  the 
United  Stateo. 


$34,106 
24.463 
13,148 


Total 


2, 172, 000 


72,777 


Small  as  are  our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to  Central  America, 
as  given  above,  tliey  are  nearly  double  those  of  1879.  This  shows  at 
least  some  progression,  although  nothing  to  what  it  should  be. 

A  general  increase  in  the  variety  as  well  as  in  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factures consumed  in  Central  America  may  be  recorded.  In  addition 
to  the  chief  exports — breadstuff's  and  provisions,  live  animals,  timber, 
kerpsene,  &c. — which  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  our  trade  there- 
with, the  following  manufactures  are  making  their  way  into  the  mar- 
ket: Agricultural  implemeuts,  beer,  ale,  billiard-tables,  blacking,  books, 
earthenware,  drugs,  glassware,  hats  and  caps,  hemp  manufactures,  jew- 
elry, boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  musical  instruments,  paints,  paper,  print- 
ing-presses, perfumer}^  scales,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  distilled  spirits, 
starch,  refined  sugar,  furniture  and  wooden  ware,  machinery  and  other 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  varnish,  watches,  wearing  apparel,  tinware, 
trunks,  &c. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  extension 
of  our  trade  with  Central  America  to  double  its  present  proportions, 
provided  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  supply  and  satisfy  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  people — measures 
which  have  been  and  are  the  ruling  principle  of  the  British,  German, 
and  French  manufacturers  in  their  trade  relations  with  the  Central 
Americans. 

In  cotton  manufactures  our  jiosition,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain, 
is  inexcusably  low.  Great  Britain  sells  31,47G,G00  yards  of  i>lain  and 
printed  piece  goods  to  our  688,000  yards! 

The  relative  prices  per  yard  of  British  and  American  cotton  manu- 
factures exported  to  Central  America  were  as  follows: 

British^  year  1880:  Plain  piece  goods,  5.23  cents;  printed  piece  goods, 
7.15  cents. 

American^  fiscal  year  1881:  Plain  piece  goods,  8  cents;  printed  piece 
goods,  8.92  cents.  During  the  fiscal  year  1880  American  plain  piece 
goods  were  6.89  cents  and  printed  piece  goods  7.14  cents. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  American  goods,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
suit  the  market  and  meet  British  competition  on  something  like  even 
grounds,  were  materially  increased. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  hope  to  increase  our  trade  year 
by  year  as  far  as  the  demand  for  the  superior  quality  of  cotton  manu- 
factures will  allow,  but  unless  we  cau  sell  goods  at  popular  prices  we 
need  scarcely  ever  expect  to  supply  the  popular  demands  or  to  divide 
the  trade  with  Europe. 

From  a  very  interesting  report  upon  European  vs.  American  trade  in 
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Central  America,  by  Minister  Logan  (now  minister  to  Chili),  who  made 
a  long  study  of  this  subject,  I  extract  the  following  paragraphs,  as 
bearing  directly  upon  this  subject,  which  will  help  our  exporters  and 
manufacturers  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome 
before  we  can  expect  to  particii)ate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  trade: 

HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  view  of  the  present  a8pect  of  alTaire  in  Central  America,  the  necessity  for  devel- 
opment of  American  commercial  relations  in  these  countries  is  very  apparent.  This 
is  fraught  with  more  difficulties  than  would  appear  to  a  superficial  observer.  There  is 
lacking  to  the  full  ei^tent  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  successful  trade  rela- 
tions are  built  up  and  sustained,  viz,  that  of  mutual  purchases.  The  coffee  of  Cen- 
tral America,  its  great  staple,  is  largely  sold  in  European  markets ;  hence  the  credits 
of  the  sellers  are  mostly  in  those  countries.  This  being  the  case,  it  results  almost  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence  that  the  purchases  of  the  merchants  are  made  there  of 
all  articles  which  do  not  by  reason  of  vastly  superior  quality  or  lower  price  compel  a 
pnrchase  elsewhere.  The  circumstance  named  is  so  powerful  in  its  effeets,  however, 
as  to  overcome  all  ordinary  advantages  in  other  directions.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
point  by  citing  the  cjise  of  Chili.  The  great  exports  of  that  country  are  copper,  silver, 
and  wheat.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Unite<l  States  bought  largely  of  these  articles  ;  and 
during  the  early  settlement  of  California,  Chili  exclusively  supplied  the  flour  consumed 
by  the  pioneer  population  of  our  far-off  Pacific  coast.  Then  the  credits  of  Chili  were 
in  our  country,  and  the  logical  consequence  was  that  we  enjoyed  a  large  trade 
with  that  republic,  her  imports  being  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  The 
development  of  the  copper  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  supplied  our  own  demands 
for  that  article,  the  enormous  yield  of  our  silver  districts  cl6sed  the  market  in  that 
direction,  while  our  wheat  production  has  become  one  of  the  chief  reliances  of  those 
countries  compelled  to  look  to  other  nations  for  their  supply  of  that  staple.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  wool,  and  some  minor  articles  of  trade,  we  now  buy  nothing  of 
Chili,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  agricultural  machinery,  4&c.,  she  buys  nothing 
of  us.  When  I  was  stationed  there,  four  years  ago,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  a 
bill  of  exchange  on  New  York,  and  the  usual  method  of  drawing  was  by  draft  on  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  which  draft  was  sent  to  New  York  for  sale. 

Much  the  same  state  of  things  exists  as  a  barrier  to  our  trade  with  the  states  of 
Central  America,  though  to  a  less  extent,  for  we  do  buy  some  coffee  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  them,  while  they  buy  flour  and  a  few  other  articles  of  us. 

EUROPEAN   vs.   AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  question  of  trade  with  Central  America  hus  many  elements  to  it,  the  foregoing 
being  the  prime  factor.  But  there  are  others,  also,  connected  with  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  the  former  of  whom  will  not  make  goods  suited  to  the  tastes  of  these 
people,  and  the  latter  of  whom  will  not  pack  goods  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
care  and  security.  The  manufacturers  of  England  and  France  make  dress  and  other 
goods  especially  for  the  Spanish-American  markets  which  could  not  be  sold  elsewhere. 
They  have  sent  agents  out  to  study  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  people,  which  they 
have  afterwards  proceeded  to  cultivate  by  the  manufacture  of  goods  suited  to  them 

EUROPEAN  vs.   AMERICAN  PACKING. 

All  European  merchants  excel  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  item  of  packin^s^, 
but  those  of  France  have  almost  made  it  a  fine  art.  They  employ  regular  packers  in 
all  establishments  of  any  pretension,  who  have  learned  the  business  as  a  trade.  The 
box  is  made  of  a  peculiar  white  wood,  which  is  close  grained,  exceedingly  tough,  and 
very  difficult  to  split.  These  features  enable  them  to  make  the  boards  of  the  box 
about  one-half  as  thick  as  the  ordinary  American  pine  box,  and  about  one-half  the 
weight,  or  even  less.  The  box  is  put  together  with  a  round  wrought-wire  nail,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  draw  out  of  the  wood.  Goods  are  packed  in  sealed  tin  cases,  which 
are  put  inside  the  wooden  box.  This  latter  is  then  securely  banded  with  iron  straps. 
This  box,  weighing  greatly  less  than  the  American  box,  an  important  consideration 
in  the  matter  of  freight  bills,  will  stand  a  degree  of  pitching  and  throwing  about 
which  would  tear  the  pine  box  of  American  merchants  to  pieces.  The  pine  is  not  a 
suitable  wood  for  boxing.  It  has  no  t^oughness,  will  not  hold  a  nail,  and  easily  splits. 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  our  merchants  use  a  cast-iron  nail,  easily  broken,  and  more 
easily  drawn  out  of  the  wood  by  reason  of  the  loose  texture  of  the  latter.  To  cap  the 
whole  business,  the  strap  of  wood  or  iron  is  often  dispensed  with  by  the  American 
merchant,  and  goods  are  sent  out  in  a  heavy  pine  box,  loosely  nailed  together,  to  stand 
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the  racket  of  steamshipg,  lannches,  railroads,  and  the  primitive  wagon-roads  of  moant> 
ainouB  countries  like  Central  America.  The  inevitable  result  of  it  is  that  the  loss  by 
breakage  and  stealage  in  the  American  box  is  so  great  that  but  a  little  experience 
satisfies  the  foreign  merchant  that  he  canaot  buy  goods  in  American  markets. 

DISHONEST  AMERICAN  MERCHANTS. 

But  there  is  still  another  evil  />perating  against  American  trade  in  these  countries. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  admit,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  truth  to  ignore^  that  we  have  a 
class  of  merchants  in  our  country  who  drive  away  foreign  trade  from  our  markets  by 
dishonest  dealing. 

This  dislionesty  consists  in  short  weights  and  measures,  and  in  inferior  qualities 
sold  for  the  better  ones.  The  honest  American  merchant  who,  wondering  why  our 
foreign  trade  does  not  increase  faster,  suggests  meetings  and  government  action 
through  our  ministers  and  consuls,  is  little  aware  of  how  large  an  extent  the  evil 
consists  in  some  dishonest  neighbor  who,  having  sold  a  third  or  fourth  class  article 
for  the  best,  and  three-qnartera  of  a  pound  of  an  article  for  a  pound,  has  taught  the 
consumer  to  purchase  in  markets  where  punctilious  exactness  in  all  mercantile  deal- 
ings is  practiced,  whereby  he  not  only  get«  what  he  pays  for,  but  avoids  paying  a 
high  rate  of  duty  on  an  amount  of  goods  he  does  not  receive. 

There  are  still  other  elements  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  foreign  trade  which 
the  length  of  this  dispatch  prevents  me  from  touching  upon  at  this  time. 

TRADE  OF  SALVADOR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  largely  with  the  United  States,  as  appears 
from  the  circumstances  that  of  the  142,082  packages  of  merchandise  imported  duriug 
the  year,  67.162  packages,  or  nearly  one-half  the  whole  amount,  were  from  our  own 
country;  and  of  the  161,823  packages  exported,  63,122,  being  only  7,779  packages  less 
than  one-half  the  whole  exportation,  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  Secondly,  that 
the  articles  imported  more  largely  from  the  United  States  than  from  Euro|>ean  coun- 
tries were  provisions,  flour  (the  total  importation  being  from  California),  fine  hard- 
ware, and  machinery.  Of  the  latt«r,  we  sold  2,342  packages,  as  against  1,607  sold  by 
all  Europe.  Sewing-machines  probably  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  pack- 
ages under  this  heading  as  imported  from  the  United  States.  Thirdly,  that  the  article 
more  largely  bought  by  the  United  States  was  crude  sugar,  and  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  coffee  export  was  to  the  United  States.  Fourthly,  the  articles  more  largely 
imported  frpm  European  countries  were  cotton  and  linen  goods,  wines  and  liquors, 
crockery  and  t^lass  ware,  drugs  and  perfumery,  and  iron  ware;  and  the  articles  more 
largely  exjiorted  to  European  countries  were  indigo  and  coffee. 

Tne  showing  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is 
very  favorable  to  the  former,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  an  illustration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  stated  in  the  body  of  the  dispatch,  viz,  that  mutual  purchases 
nnderlie  permanent  trade  relations.  In  the  present  case  the  trade  is  divided  between 
the  United  Stat<es  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  all  buy  largely  of 
the  products  of  Salvador.  In  the  case  that  we  bought  nothing  of  that  country,  then 
all  of  its  purchases  would  be  made  in  Europe  (because  its  credits  would  be  there  ex- 
clusively), with  the  exception  of  such  articles  from  the  United  States  as  command  a 
market,  the  only  one  of  th^se  being,  in  the  present  instance,  the  flour  of  California. 


FOREIGN  COmillERCE  OF  BRITISH  HOIVBURAS. 

Not  having:  received  any  reports  from  the  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  Belize  for  some  years,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  very 
recent  statistics  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony. 

An  analysis  of  the  official  returns  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  their  trade  with  British  Honduras  results  in  the 
following  estimates  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony:  Imports, 
$1,200,000;  exports,  $1,600,000.  Of  the  latter  product*  not  colonial  are 
included,  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be  definitely  given:  perhaps  one- 
half. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  the  colony,  during  the  years  1878  and  1880-'81: 
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Exports  to  British  Honduras, 


From— 

1P78. 

$593,000 
300,000 

1880-'81. 

$544,000 
486,000 

Increase 

V  and 
decrease. 

Great  BritJiiii 

—$49, 000 

Cnited  States - - 

+186,000 

• 

Total  

893,000 

1, 030,  000 

Imports  from  British  Eondurtm, 


Into— 


Great  Britain. 
United  States 

Total... 


1878-'7». 


$886,000 
200,000 


1, 086, 000 


1880-'81.    I  Increase. 


$922,000 
443, 000 


$37,001/ 
243,000 


1,365,000  I      280,000 


The  foregoing  shows  a  comparatively  progressive  condition  of  onr 
trade  with  British  Honduras,  the  total  value  thereof  having  nearly 
doubled  in  two  years. 

The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  colony  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements: 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  British  Honduras, 


Articles. 


Cochineal. 

Ceffee 

Cotton 


1879. 


$234,000 


1880. 


$70. 000 


Drupes 

Dje-woods,  logwood 

lodigo 

Sajcar 

Wood,  hardwoods,  mahogany.  Sec 
All  sther  articles 


4,000 

832.  000 

2.  000 

98,000 

340,000 

98,000 


1,000 
491,000 


88,000 

200,000 

73.000 


Total 1,108,000 


923,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  Honduras — produce  and  manufactures  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  barlx^rdashery 

Arms  and  amiuunilion : 

Small 

Gunpowder 

Beer  ana  ale 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cottons : 

By  yard 

By  ralue 

KartbVn  chinaware 

Hardware  and  cntlery 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linenn.  by  yard 

Machinery 

Metals 

Rilk  manufactures 

Soap 

Woolens,  by  yard 

All  other  articles 

TotAlBritish  goods 


$44,000 
4,000 


7,500 

9,000 

2,600 

19<»,  000 

14.000 

7,  000 

25,  000 

2,000 

10,000 

5,000 

15,000 

3,  000 

15,  000 

4.000 

85,000 

442.000 

1880. 


$39,000 

5.000 
14,000 
11,000 

5,000 

19.'>,  000 
18,000 

8,000 
20,000 

2,500 
10,000 

4,000 
19, 000 

7,500 
30,000 
10,000 
92,000 

490,000 
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Exports  from' the  United  Kingdom  to  Brituth  Honduras j  ^c. — ContiDned. 


Rice 

Silk  manufactures 
Spices,  all  sorts — 

Spirits,  brandy 

Wine 

All  other  articles  . 


Articles. 


FORRION  GOOD8. 


Total  foreign  goods !    .  39. 000 


Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 481, 000 


1880. 


8,000 
2,000 
1.000 
5.000 
10,000 
28.000 


54.000 


544,  000 


United  States. — The  principal  imports  from  British  Honduras  into  the 
United  States  consist  of  raw  sugar,  fruits,  nuts,  coff'ee,  drugs  and  d.ves, 
India-rubber,  hides,  &c.  The  greater  portion  of  the  imports  enters  free 
of  duty. 

In  addition  to  provisions  and  breadstuflfs,  which  comprise  a  large 
share  of  our  exports  to  British  Honduras,  a  general  assortment  of  manu- 
factures are  consumed  in  the  colony,  such  as  cotton  manufactures,  beer 
and  ale,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  candles,  carriages,  paper,  musical  in- 
struments, cordage,-  medicines,  earthen  and  gla^^s  wares,  machinery, 
edge  tools,  boots  and  shoes,  refined  sugar,  tin-ware,  saddlery,  clothing, 
furniture,  wooden  ware,  &c. 

The  increase  in  cotton  goods  has  been  comparatively  large.  In  1877 
our  consul  then  at  Belize  wrote  that  American  cottons  were  beginning 
to  attract  attention.  During  the  fiscal  year  1881  our  exi)orts  thither  of 
cottons  amounted  to  $78,000,  a  sum  larger  than  our  total  sales  of  cottons 
to  all  the  Central  American  States.  This  increase  has  been  effected 
solely  by  the  demands  of  the  colony  and  customers  from  the  Mosquito 
coast,  without  much  efibrt  on  the  part  of  our  exporters.  With  the 
necessary  appliances  put  in  force  to  supply  the  trade  in  this  respect  our 
sales  of  cotton  goods  to  and  through  British  Honduras  could  be  doubled 
in  a  little  time. 

The  fact  that  this  colony  depends  altogether  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  supplies  of  breadstufts  and  provisions  is  a  steady  basis,  \x\}o\\ 
which  to  enlarge  and  extend  our  trade  in  manufactures  therewith. 


BOTJTK  AMKRICA. 
COHIMERCE  OF  THE  TIWITEB  STATES  OF  COIiOJflBIA. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Co- 
Jombia,  during  the  year  1880-'81,  was  as  follows: 


Coantries. 


S 


Great  Britain $4,073,000 

"  5, 632, 000 

5, 991, 000 


Prance 
United  States 

Total  . . 


1-2 


$5, 220, 000 
5,782,000 
5,383,000 


15,696,000  I     16,385,000 
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la  regard  to  French  trade  with  Colombia  as  above  given,  the  exports 
thither  of  French  goods  proper  amounted  to  $4,103,000,  leaving  goods 
in  transit  through  France  for  Colombia  to  the  amount  of  $1,679,000, 
more  than  one-half  of  which  was  composed  of  cotton  manufactures, 
while  of  the  irai>orts  from  Colombia  less  than  one-half  was  entered  for 
con8umption  in  France,  the  other  half  passing  on  to  other  countries. 

Of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  all  but  articles  to  the  value  of 
$166,000  were  composed  of  British  manufactures  and  produce. 

The  exports  of  foreign  goods  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia 
amounted  to  only  $204,000. 

The  total  trade  of  Colombia,  based  principally  upon  the  foregoing 
statement,  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Imports,  $19,000,000;  exports, 
$20,000,000.  How  much  of  this  may  be  in  the  nature  of  transit  trade 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  articles  which  enter  into  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  will  be 
understood  from  the' following  tables  : 

Imports  into  Crreat  Britain  from  Colombia. 


Articles. 


B«Tk,  Peruvian 

Caoatchouc 

Cochineal,  (granUlA  and  dust) . 
Cacao 


Coffee . 

Copper,  regulus 

Cotton,  raw 

Dyestnffs :  Indifru , 

For  tanning  and  other  purposes. 

Djre-wood  (uuenumerated) 

Hides,  undresjw'd 

Nnts  and  kernels,  and  other  sorts 

Ore,  silver 

Skins  aiid  furs,  all  sorts 

Sui^ar.  unrefincid 

Tobacco,  nnmanufactured 

Wool,  sheeps'  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$1,820,000 
73,000 


58. 
ilO, 

1.239, 
44, 

102. 
15. 

8, 

2. 

234, 

83, 

84, 

47. 

34. 

247, 


.000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4,  500, 000 


$1,803,000 

60,000 

1,000 

33,000 

350,000 

*  918,660 
15,00u 
14, 000 
14.000 

113.  000 
1.000 

238,  000 
15.000 
98,000 
39,  000 
51, 000 

310,000 


4,  073,  000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Colombia. 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms,  ammunition.  Sec 

Clocks 

Coals 

Cotton  yams 

Cottons:  By  the  yard 

By  value ^ 

DmjTs  and  me<licinal  preparations 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware,  and  cutlery 

Leather,  dresHcd  and  undressed 

Linens :  By  the  yard 

Bj-  value 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

Hetals:  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Silk  manufactures  

Woolens :  By  the  yard 

By  v>«lue 

Another  articles  

Total  of  British  goods 

• 


4, 286. 000 


1880. 


$185,  000 

$219, 000 

59,  000 

30,  000 

3.  000 

1,000 

20,  000 

39,000 

15,000 

5,000 

2,561,000 

2.  950,  000 

175,  000 

253,  000 

20.  000 

25,000 

20.  000 

34,000 

5,000 

10,000 

107.  000 

146,  000 

49,  000 

49,  000 

292,000 

302, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

30,000 

98, 000 

166,  000 

195,000 

10.000 

20, 000 

229, 000 

245,000 

39,000 

49,000 

296,000 

379, 000 

5,  054,  000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Colombia — Cod  tinned. 


Articles. 


FOBBION  OOODB. 


Candles 
Opium . 


QuicksiWer 

Rice,  not  in  bnsk . 

Spices 

Spirite 

Wine 

All  other  article«> . 


1879. 


8,000 
7,000 
4.000 
2,000 
25.000 
61.000 


Total  of  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  prodncts 


107,  000 


4,  393,  000 


1880. 


2.000 
39,000 

8,000 
20,000 

5,000 

1,000 
20.000 
71,000 


166,000 


5, 220,  000 


Imports  into  France  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  18d0. 


Articles. 


Coflfee 

Cacao 

Cinchona  bark 

Indigo 

Cotton  (raw) . . 
Pearls  (fine)  . . 
Copper  ore — 

Balsam 

Dye-woods  — 
Other  articles . 

Total  ... 


General  im- 
ports. 


$1. 
1, 
1. 


885,000 

838,  000 

003,000 

564.000 

65, 000 

62,  000 

32, 000 

16,  000 

14.000 

153,  000 


5,632,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$798,000 

406,000 

771, 000 

540,000 

48,000 

62.000 

32,000 

6,000 

14,000 

118,000 

2,  795,  000 


Exports  J'rom  France  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures 

Skins  (dressed) 

Woolen  manufactures 

Clothing  and  uuderclothing  (sewn) 

Mercery  and  buttons  

Wines 

Paper,  card-board,  books,  and  engravings 

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures 

Jewelry . 


Prepared  drugs   

Silk  manufactures 

Brandies,  spiiit^,  and  liqueurs . 
Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal , 

Fish 


Machines  and  machinery. 

Olive  oil 

Felt  hats 

Straw  hats 

Perfumery 

Furniture 

Lime 

Table  fruits 

Otlier  articles 


Total 


General  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$1, 052. 000 

$277,000 

995.000 

863, 000 

896,  000 

787,000 

746, 000 

717,  000 

296.  000 

287,000 

274,  000 

248.000 

161,000 

125, 000 

115, 000 

14, 000 

87,000 

26,000 

87,  000 

84,000 

77,  000 

34,000 

67,  01)0 

63,000 

59,  000 

37,000 

54,  000 

46,000 

44,  000 

43,000 

44,  000 

23,000 

39,  000 

11,000 

35.  000 

31.000 

29.  000 

23.000 

29,000 

27,000 

22, 000 

19,000 

20,  000 

20,000 

18,000 

15,  000 

536. 000 

293.  000 

5, 782, 000 

4, 103, 000 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Colombia  are  rub- 
ber and  ^utta  percha,  crude,  $1,893,744;  hides  and  skins,  $1,512,000; 
coffee,  $1,200,000;  medicinal  barks,  $396,000;  cacao,  &c.,  all  of  which 
enter  free  of  duty. 
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Of  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia,  breadstnfb 
and  provisions  constitate  aboat  $1,000,000.  The  remaiDder  of  the  ex- 
ports were  made  ap  of  wood  and  manufactares  of,  principally  the 
latter,  $213,000 ;  iron  and  steel  and  mannfactnres  of — principally  man 
ufactares— $,000,0100,  of  which  m  achinery  and  similar  manufactures 
amonnted  to  $563,000,  edge  tools  to  $159,000,  and  fire-arms  to  $150,000 ; 
drags  and  chemicals,  $289,000;  paper  and  stationery.  $147,000;  ord- 
nance stores,  $127,000 ;  leather  and  manufactures  of,  $74,000 ; .  refined 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  of,  ale  and  beer,  books  and  pam- 
phlets, carriages,  agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines  ($158,000), 
candles,  cloc£.  coal,  cordage,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  refined  petro- 
leum, jewelry,  lamps,  matches,  paints,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  printing- 
presses,  soap,  distilled  spirits,  glassware,  fancy  articles,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  great  export  staple,  cotton  manufactures,  the  follow- 
ing short  statement  will  prove  interesting  to  our  manufacturers  in  tiiis 
hne: 

ExparU  of  Britiah  cottons  to  CoUmUnay  1860. 


DesoripUon. 


Cotton  coods: 
TJaSk  .... 
Printed.. 

AUoiher  .... 


Totel 


Yards. 


20.682.900 
25,045,900 


46,208,800 


Value. 


$1,108,000 

1.725,000 

242,000 


8.103,000 


Pieeecooda 
Plain... 
Printed 

AU  other  ... 


Total 


Exports  of  American  cottons  to  Colombiaf  1880-'81. 


4. 301, 163 
7, 905, 811 


12,200,464 


$311,385 

484,961 

41.802 


838.188 


The  exports  from  the  United  States,  as  above  given,  show  an  increase 
on  the  preceding  year  of  4,612,819  yards,  and  in  value  $251,446. 

The  average  price,  per  yard,  of  British  and  American  cottons  exported 
to  Colombia,  as  above,  was  as  follows: 

British, — Plain  goods,  5.78  cents ;  prints,  6.75. 

American. — Plain  goods,  7.24  cents ;  prints,  6.13. 

During  the  year  1879-'80  the  average  price  of  American  cottons  was, 
plain,  8.79 ;  prints,  6.77.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  American  prices  are 
approaching  the  British  year  after  year,  those  of  printed  goods  being 
actually  lower,  although  it  may  be  questioned  whether  American  plain 
piece  goods,  while  their  superior  qualities  are  preserved,  can  at  any  time 
be  sold  as  low  as  British  plain  goods. 

Taken  as  a  whole  our  trade  with  Colombia  must  be  pronounced  com- 
paratively satisfactory,  although  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  should  be. 
Our  exports  thereto  show  a  larger  percentage  of  manufactures  than  our 
exporto  to  any  other  country  in  South  America.  There  would  seem  to 
be  room  for  considerable  development  in  our  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, wearing  apparel,  hardware  and  cutlery,  mercery,  wines,  and 
spirits,  paper  and  stationery,  silks,  pottery  and  glassware ;  in  fact,  in 
almost  every  article  of  manuiacture  consumed  in  the  country. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  fully  borne  out  by  our  consuls,  as  well  as 
by  the  consuls  of  other  nations,  in  Colombia. 
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The  British  consul  at  Panama,  a  few  years  back,  in  reviewing  the 
trade  relations  of  the  Republic  with  the  outside  world,  wrote  as  follows : 

The  United  States,  from  their  geographical  position,  are  naturally  far  more  favorably 
sitnated  as  regards  trade  with  the  republics,  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  especially, 
of  the  South  American  continent,  than  Great  Britain  ;  and  but  for  their  high  tariffs,* 
which  are  detnmeotal  to  the  admission  of  South  American  produce  to  their  ports,  and 
also  to  the  much  shorter  system  of  credit  given  by  American  manufacturers  to  that 
which  obtuins  amongst  British  manufacturers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  English 
commerce  with  this  continent  would  be  seriously  imperiled  by  our  great  North  Amer- 
ican rivals. 

FOREION  €OI«I]!IER€E  OF  TEIVEZUEIiA. 

The  latest  available  returns  of  Venezuelan  trade  are  those  supplied 
by  Consul  Barnes,  formerly  of  La  Guayra,  in  his  valuable  report,  dated 
March,  1881,t  on  the  trade  conditions  and  commercial  statistics  of  Ven- 
ezuela. While  this  report  covers  all  other  statistics  up  to  its  date,  the 
trade  statistics,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  were  compiled  thereafter 
by  the  national  government,  cover  only  the  years  1876  and  1877. 

For  the  year  1877  the  imports  and  exports  of  Venezuela  were  esti- 
matei  by  the  national  customs  as  follows:  Imports,  $14,000,000;  ex- 
ports, $15,000,000;  distributed  as  follows: 


Conntries. 


Importa. 


England $3, 998,  000 

UmtedStates 2,407,000 

France 2,288,000 

Germany 2,054,000 

Britiah  colonies 1,123.000 

Dutch  colonies 1  593,000 

Spahi 531,000 

Colombia i  148,000 

Spanish  colonies 1  90,  000 

All  other 758.000 


Exx»ort«. 


Total 13,990,000 


$550,000 

4,507,000 

2, 749, 000 

4,  679.  000 

1,  350,  000 

158,000 

413.  000 

322, 00« 

13.000 

244,000 

14,  985,  000 


While  the  foregoing  statement  is  nearly  correct  as  to  the  total  values 
of  imports  and  exports,  it  would  seem  to  be  incorrect  in  the  disft-ibutiou. 

The  customs  returns  of  Venezuela,  as  above,  give  the  following  as  tbe 
values  of  the  imports  for  the  countries  mentioned  during  the  vear  1877: 
From  England,  $3,998,000;  from  the  United  States,  $2,407,000;  from 
France,  $2,288,000.  According  to  the  official  returns  of  these  countries 
the  exports  therefrom  to  Venezuela — which  were  the  imports  into  Vene- 

*  The  British  codsuI  errs  in  assuming  that  our  tariff  is  ''detrimental  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Sonth  American  products"  into  our  ports;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  portion 
of  South  American  products  are  embraced  in  our  ''free  list,"  viz:  The  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  South  America  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  about 
181,000,000,  of  which  |67,000,000  worth  was  entered  iree,  leaving  only  $14,000,000 
subject  to  tariff.  According  to  British  official  returns  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  South  America  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  only  about 
170,000,000,  or  $11,000,000  less  than  the  imports  into  the  United  States  with  our  *'  det- 
rimental tariff"!  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  America  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $83,592,000,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  only  about  $23,000, CiOO.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  tariff  is  not  detri- 
mental to  our  trade  with  South  America,  as  the  British  consul  assumes  in  his  interest- 
ing report. 

fTrade  Conditions  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  Venezuela.  Report  by  Consul 
Barnes  of  Curacoa,  lately  of  La  Guayra,  in  Consular  Reports  No.  7,  for  the  month  of 
May,  1881. 
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zaela — during  the  same  year  were  as  follows :  From  England,  $3,081,000 ; 
from  France,  $2,412,000;  from  the  United  States,  $2,825,000.  Here  is 
a  diflTerence  in  increase  in  British  imports  of  $911,000,  while  the  French 
returns  show  that  exports  to  Venezuela  were  greater  by  $124,000  than  the 
Venezuelan  customs  gave  credit  for,  and  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  were  greater  by  $418,000  than  the  amount  given  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan authorities. 

To  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  present  trade  of  Venezuela,  a 
comparative  statement,  showing  the  value  of  the  trade  of  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  therewith  in  1877  and  1880  and  1881,  is 
herewith  given : 

Exports  to  Venezuela, 


From— 


Great  Britain 

France 

United  SUtes 


1877. 


$3, 081, 000 
2, 412, 000 
2,825,000 


Total i    8,318,000 


1880-'81. 


$2, 123, 000 
1,987.000 
2, 770.  000 


Deoreaae. 


$058,000 

425,000 

55,000 


6,880,000  {      1,438,000 


Imporia  from  Venezuela, 


Toto- 


1877. 


Great  Britain '  $330,000 

France !  2,548,000 

United  SUtes    : ,  5,517,000 

Total I  8,395,000 


1880-'81.       Increase. 


$962,000 
3,380,000 
6,602,000 


10, 944,  000 


$632,000 

832,000 

1,085,000 


2, 549, 000 


Applying  the  decrease  in  imports  and  the  increase  in  exports  to  and 
from  the  foregoing  countries  with  Venezuela  since  1877  to  the  total 
trade,  the  present  volume  thereof  may  be  estimat>ed  as  follows:  Imports 
into  Venezuela,  $12,000,000;  exports  therefrom,  $16,500,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  character  of  the  goods  which  enter 
into  Venezuelan  trade. 

Imports  from  Venezuela  into  Great  Britain, 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Cacao I  $44,000  ,    $101,000 

Cofbe 39,000!        75,000 

Oopperore 369,000  |      578,000 

Cotton,  raw 7,000 

Dyeatnffs  for  tannins: I  17,000          16,000 

Srewooda:  j 

Logwood I  15,000 

Unenomerated 48,000 

All  other  articlea '  37,000 


Total i    559,000 


141,000 
45,000 

962,000 


V 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Venezuela, 


ArtioleA. 


BBTTIBH  QOODfl. 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Beer  and  ale 

Cotton  manafactures 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Linen  manufactures 

Jute  manufactures 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Iron  and  manufactures  of 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign 


1879. 

1889. 

1 

$11, 000 

$14,000 

4.000 

5,000 

1,546,000 

1.477,900 

4,000 

4,000 

57,000 

50,000 

236,000 

152,000 

63,000 

71,000 

37,000 

13,009 

69,000 

77,000 

138.000 

104.099 

80,000 

113,909 

2,245,000 

2,080,909 

89,000 

43,909 

2,284,900 


2,123.999 


Imports  into  France  from  Venesuelay  1880. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Cinchona  bark , 

Exotic  woods 

Guano 

Dy  ewoods 

Hides,  raw 

Indigo 

Agatos 

Horns 

Cotton,  raw , 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Tortoise-shell 

Other  articles 

Total 


8,880,909 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$2,112,000 

$1,728,099 

906.000 

763.999 

102.000 

102.009 

64,000 

64,999 

82,000 

82,999 

81,000 

81,999 

12,000 

12.999 

8,000 

8,999 

4,000 

4,999 

4,000 

4,999 

8,.000 

1.999 

2,000 

2,000 

2.999 

8.000 

7.999 

2.758.999 


Exportefrom  France  to  Vonetuelay  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufsctnres 

Wines ^ 

Fi  sh,  preserved  in  oU 

Skins,  dressed,  and  skin  and  leather  manufactnres. 

Clothing  and  sewn  underclothing 

Silrer-plated  ware  and  Jewelry 

Mercery  and  buttons 

wool  manufactures 

Plax  and  hempmauufiu}tures' 

Table  fruits  and  almonds 

Fixed  pure  oils 

Card-board,  paper,  books,  and  engravings 

Tools  and  metal  manufsctures 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Silk  manufactures 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Potatoes     

Medicinal  fruits , 

Semoules  and  Italian  paste 

Furniture 

Perfumery 

Felt  hats 

Cereals,  flour  and  wheat 

Other  articles 


Total 


Special  ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$274,990 

$80,999 

235,000 

228,9^9 

181,000 

184,909 

151,000 

184,099 

142,000 

81,000 

141,900 

l.%099 

111,000 

106,009 

110.000 

191,999 

79,000 

80,009 

60,000 

59.999 

55,000 

16,009 

42,000 

88,000 

84,000 

23,009 

26.000 

24,0il9 

24.000 

2.099 

21.000 

21.009 

20,000 

20.099 

19.000 

9.009 

17,000 

16.009 

17,000 

17.999 

17.000 

16.009 

14,000 

13,909 

12.000 

•••••••« 

185.000 

170,099 

1,987.000 

1.351.999 
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Of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Yenezaela,  daring  the 
fiscal  year  1881,  viz,  $6,602,000,  coffee  amounted  to  $5,160,000.  The  free 
goods  amoan  ted  to  $6,503,000,  leaving  only  $  100,000  on  which  duties  were 
collected.  Outside  of  coffee,  barks,  hides,  skins,  cacao,  and  balsam  co- 
paiba constituted  the  principal  articles  imported. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  manufact- 
ures exported  from  the  principal  countries  to  Venezuela  : 


Articles. 


Cotton  mmnifactaree 

Lfaften  manofactares 

Woolen  manafikctares 

Iran,  and  manofacturesof 

Hardware  and  oatloiy 

Machinery  and  mill- work 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 


Total  principal  manofiftctares 
All  other  i^ticlea 


Total  exports. 


a 

•I 

s 

s 
I 


$1, 477, 000 

152,000 

104,000 

77,000 

50,000 

13,000 


1,873,000 
250.000 


9, 123, 000 


\ 


I 


•274,000 

79,000 

110,000 

34,000 

151,000 


648,000 
1,339,000 


I 

a 
P. 

gGQ 


$130^000 


868 

69,000 

23,617 

148,000 

7,286 


384,766 
2. 385.  234 


1,287,000        2,770,000 


Omitting  our  competition  in  the  trade  in  woolen  and  linen  goods,  in 
which  lines  we  can  scarcely  be  called  exporters,  we  fall  behind  only 
in  cotton  manufactures.  The  exports  of  British  cottons  to  Venezuela 
2unonnt  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  sales  of  British  goods 
thereto,  while  our  sales  of  similar  goods  thereto  do  not  amount  to  one- 
twentieth  of  our  trade  therewith. 

Outside  of  a  few  specialties,  in  which  we  should  partake  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  we  do,  our  trade  with  Venezuela  is  comparatively 
favorable,  the  exports  from  England  and  France  falling  off,  year  after 
year,  until,  as  shown  above,  we  lead  them  very  considerably.  In  the 
matter  of  imports  from  Venezuela  we  also  lead  an^^  other  country. 

With  all  this  favorable  showing,  our  trade  with  the  republic  should 
be  much  more  than  it  is.  Our  exports  should  be  double  their  present 
volume,  and  our  imports  therefrom  can  be  very  largely  increased.  Thus 
our  shipping  carrying  our  products  thither  can  always  rely  on  return 
cargoes,  which  is  an  important  point  in  international  trade. 

The  means  to  be  employed  to  increase  our  trade  in  Venezuela  will 
apply  to  all  South  America,  viz,  accommodating  the  tastes  and  wants 
of  the  consumers,  selling  our  manufactures  on  terms  as  favorable  as 
those  given  by  European  dealers,  and  keeping  up  a  steady  but  no  undue 
pressure  of  our  products  on  the  market— reaching  the  same  through 
American  or  first-class  Venezuelan  houses. 

The  British  consul  at  Caracas,  in  a  report  to  his  government  written 
a  few  years  back,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  American  cottons,  which 
shows  that  even  then  their  quality  was  fully  appreciated ;  and  although 
a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the  consumption  thereof  has  taken 
place,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  manufacturers  have  not  pushed  the 
trade  as  vigorously  as  the  opening  in  the  market  justified : 

Althoagh  the  imports  into  Venezuela  from  England  exceed  those  from  any  other 
conotry  to  an  amount  much  more  considerable  than  that  set  down  under  the  head  of 
England  [this  has  changed  since],  since  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  set  down  to 
Germany  consist  of  English  goods  shipped  from  Hamburg,  it  is  a  subject  for  conjecture 
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whether  the  eflforts  of  United  States  mauufacturers,  demonstrated  by  the  arrival  of 
several  energetic  agents  and  a  profuse  circulation  of  samples,  may  not,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  diminish  in  Venezuela,  as  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  pre-eminence  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  English  manufacturers — even  in  regard  to  cotton  fabrics  and  other  articles 
hitherto  almost  universally  supplied  from  England.  Indeed,  as  I  am  informed  by 
competent  persons,  a  large  demand  has  already  been  created  for  brown  and  whit«  cot- 
ton shirtings,  T-cloths,  madapolams,  brown  and  colored  cotton  drills,  &c.,  of  United 
States  manufacture.  Brown  and  white  shirtings  of  that  manufacture  are  very  gener- 
ally esteemed  superior  to  those ]of  English  manufacture,  since,  according  to  very  gen- 
eral supposition,  no  admixture  of  superior  with  inferior  qualities  of  the  raw  material, 
such  as  18  carried  on  in  England,  need  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  where  inferior 
qualities  are  riirely  produced.  Printed  goods  of  United  States  manufacture,  as  I  am 
informed,  are  still  considered  in  Venezuela  generally  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  English 
in  point  of  style  and  of  the  tast«  displayed  in  regard  to  patterns  and  colors ;  but  the 
assimilation  to  a  French  standard  in  this  respect,  reported  here  to  be  assiduously  aimed 
at  in  the  United  States,  may  speedily  cause  a  revulsion  of  ideas. 

Consul  Dalton,  of  Ciudad,  Bolivia,  in  his  report  upon  our  trade  with 
that  district,  writes  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  correct  figures,  although  New  York  is  the  only  port  from  which 
the  introdactions  are  made,  but  it  can  be  sa^ly  asserted  that  the  value  of  imports  do 
not  fall  short  of  $500,000  per  annum.  They  chiefly  consist  in  mining  machinery  and 
supplies,  breadstuffs,  and  general  American  provisions.  About  double  that  amount 
is  annually  imported  from  Europe,  through  the  British  island  of  Trinidad,  in  all  kinds 
of  dry  goods  and  other  articles  of  English,  French,  Oerman,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
manufacture.  This  trade  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  regular  steam  com- 
munication carried  on  between  this  port  and  that  island  with  American -built  boats, 
by  which  the  line  was  established  in  1869,  and  which  still  continue  to  ply  for  account 
of  an  American  company.  The  imports  from  the  Unit.ed  States  over  Trinidad  are  not 
of  much  consideration,  and  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $.50,000  for  the  last  year. 

Consul  Plumacher,  of  Maracaibo,  gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
import  trade  of  his  district: 

The  imports  consist  mainly  of  dry  goods,  mostly  imported  from  Europe.  If  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  adapt  their  ^^ modus  operandi^'  to  that  of  the  European  mer- 
chants in  trading  with  this  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dry-goods  trade  would 
soon  be  under  our  control.  We  further  import  sugar,  rice,  and  many  articles  for 
household  use,  but  chiefly  from  England.  Petroleum  and  flour  are  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  latter  is  generally  of  the  most  inferior  qualit3%  Most  of  the 
cutlery  goods  are  imported  from  England  and  Germany.  Furniture  and  canned  goods 
from  the  United  States  have  of  late  made  their  appearance,  and  a  great  trade  could  be 
opened  if  prime  qualities  were  brought  in  the  market. 

France  imports  most  of  the  wines  and  brandies;  Spain  also  sends  a  large  quantity 
of  Malaga  wine  to  this  port,  which  chiefly  goes  to  the  interior.  The  import  duties 
on  wines  having  been  greatly  reduced,  good  profits  might  be  realized  with  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  California  if  our  merchants  at  home  would  pay  some  attention  to  this 
trade.  During  the  last  mouth  coal  for  the  use  of  the  st-eamers  has  been  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  small  quantities,  but  has  given  fair  returns. 

In  regard  to  the  primary  question  of  direct  steam  communication  with 
Venezuela,  the  following  interesting  extract  from  a  report  by  the  British 
vice-consul  at  Maracaibo  shows  that  we  are  altogether  indebted  to  the 
British  flag  for  our  carr;ying  trade  with  that  port: 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool, 
have  been  running  regularly  two  steamers  between  this  port  and  New  York,  and  the 
carrying  trade  from  here  to  the  United  States  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  Brit- 
ish vessels,  the  American  flag  being  seldom  seen  in  these  waters. 
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FOREIGN  COnmiERCE  OF  BRITISH  OVIABTA. 

The  latest  official  retarn^  give  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  colony 
as  follows:  Imports,  $10,450,000;  exports,  $13,200,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  British  Guiana  areas  follows:  Flour,  from 
125,000  to  135,000  barrels  annually,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  j  ma- 
chinery, $400,000  to  $600,000  annually,  principally  from  Great  Britain; 
manure,  about  $500,000  annually,  principally  from  Great  Britain ;  rice, 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  annually,  principally  from  British  colonies; 
coal,  dried  nsh,  oils,  pork,  staves,  butter,  bread,  beef,  hams,  lard,  opium, 
potatoes,  soaps,  brandy,  gin,  tobacco  (manufactured),  wine,  bricks,  cheese, 
wood  hoops,  lime,  lumber,  paints,  snooks,  matches,  &c. 

Of  the  exports,  raw  sugar  amounts  jto  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  rum  coming  next,  amounting  to  $1,200,000,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  molasses,  cacao,  &c,  and  foreign  articles  re-exported. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Guiana  is  as  follows :  Imports  from 
Guiana,  $10,300,000;  exports  thereto,  $4,200,000. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  British  Guiana,  $2,424,000 ;  ex- 
ports thereto,  $1,723,000. 

The  principal  import  from  Guiana  into  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  sugar;  to  the  former  about  149,000,000  pounds,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter 47,822,000  pounds,  leaving  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  all  other  im- 
ports hither. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rice,^are  received  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  following  statement  will  show  the  relative  values  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  both  countries  exported  thither: 

ExparUfrom  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  British  Guiana, 


Articles. 


Cotton  mannfiEM^iirea 

Apparel  uid  hAberdaahery 

Coala,  cinder,  and  fael 

Machinery 

Manure , 

Iron,  WToneht  and  on  wrought  — 

Boor  and  ale . . . . . 

Grain,  meal,  and  flour 

Drug B  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china  ware , 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

GHassware 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Linen 

Soap 

Wood  manufiftctnres 

Wool  en  goods 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  and  American 
Foreign  goods 

Grand  total 


British. 

American. 

1870,000 
284.000 
225,000 
240.000 
370,000 

$18,686 

228 

1,705 

4,500 

230,000 
104,000 
19.000 
68.000 
31.000 
63,000 
40,000 
39,000 
144,000 
60,000 

71.153 

1.224 

805.000 

3.513 

26 

1,28S 

2,728 

341 

17,378 

63,000 

35,000 

85,000 

788,000 

6,000 
130,000 

618,235 

3,556,000 
644,000 

1,682.000 
41,000 

4,200,000 

1,723,000 

Omitting  flour  and  meal  from  the  foregoing  statement,  the  compara- 
tive meagemess  of  American  manufactures  is  painfully  evident.  It  is 
true  that  the  list  shows  the  principal  British  manufactures,  and  that  in 
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the  articleB  of  woolens  and  liuens  we  can  hardly  claim  to  be  exporters  f 
yet  when  all  these  allowances  are  granted,  our  showing  is  still  almost 
mnaccoantably  small.  In  cotton  manufactures  this  is  especially  the  case. 
The  annual  imports  of  British  Honduras  are  only  about  one-ninth  of  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  British  Guiana,  and  yet  our  exports  of  cotton 
goods  thereto  amount  to  over  four  times  ouAexports  to  Guiana. 

In  addition  to  cotton  manufactures,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  our  exports  to  British  Guiana  of  wearing  apparel,  machinery,  iron 
and  steel  (wrought  and  nnwrought),  ale  and  beer,  drugs  and  medicines* 
earthen  and  china  wares,  hardware  and  cutlery,  glassware,  hats  ana 
bonnets,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  soap,  and  various  other  manu- 
&cture8  could  not  be  increased  to  respectable  proportions.  Our  ex- 
ports of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  are  probably  as  large  as  the  market 
demands,  for  British  Guiana  relies  upon  the  United  States  for  the  greater 
portion  of  her  supplies  in  this  regard,  but  our  manufacturers  should  take 
more  direct  interest  in  proi)erly  presenting  their  wares  to  the  attention 
of  the  colony. 

FOREIOHr  COJHRIERCE  OF  DUTCH  OVIAlf  A. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  estimated  as  follows  r 
Imports,  $1,500,000;  exports,  $1,300,000. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  colony  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cacao, 
cotton-8i*ed,  and  cocoanuts. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  breadstuff's,  provisions,  and  petro- 
leoD);  and  limited  amounts  of  manufactures,  such  as  cotton  goods,  cloth 
hig,  ironware,  machinery,  &c. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  carried 
01  with  Holland,  the  XJuited  States,  England,  and  British  Guiana  and 
West  Indies. 

The  following:  statement  shows  the  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  with  the 
principal  countries  during  the  year  1880-'81 : 

Exports  to  Dutch  Guiana. 


From — 


BaOuid 

gr«it  Britain 
United  States 

ToUl... 


Yalae. 


1687.000 
260,000 
289,000 


1,236,000> 


Imports  from  Dutch  Guiana. 


Into—  ,   Value. 


Habad 

&»t  Britain' 
U«tt«dSUte« 


$285,000 
491,000 
402,000 


Total  V i  1,178,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  exports  from  the  IJnited  States  to  Dutch 
Gtiiana  exceed  tbose  from  Great  Britain  by  $29,000.  In  the  articles 
comprised  under  the  heading  of  "  breadstuffs  and  provisions,'^  the  United 
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FOREIGN  COmniERCE  OF  BRITISH  OVIABTA. 

The  latest  official  retarn^  give  the  imports  aud  exports  of  this  colony 
as  follows:  Imports,  $10,450,000 ;  exports,  $13,200,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  British  Guiana  areas  follows:  Flour,  firom 
125,000  to  135,000  barrels  annually,  chiefly  from  the  United  States ;  ma- 
chinery, $400,000  to  $600,000  annually,  principally  from  Great  Britain; 
manure,  about  $500,000  annually,  principally  from  Great  Britain;  rice^ 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  annually,  principally  from  British  colonies; 
coal,  dried  nsh,  oils,  pork,  staves,  butter,  bread,  beef,  hams,  lard,  opium, 
potatoes,  soaps,  brandy,  gin,  tobacco  (manufactured),  wine,  bricks,  cheese, 
wood  hoops,  lime,  lumber,  paints,  snooks,  matches,  &c. 

Of  the  exports,  raw  sugar  amounts  Jto  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  rum  coming  next,  amounting  to  $1,200,000,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  molasses,  cacao,  &c,  and  foreign  articles  re-exported. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Guiana  is  as  follows :  Imports  from 
Guiana,  $10,300,000;  exports  thereto,  $4,200,000. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  British  Guiana,  $2,424,000 ;  ex- 
ports thereto,  $1,723,000. 

The  principal  import  from  Guiana  into  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  sugar;  to  the  former  about  149,000,000  pounds,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter 47,822,000  pounds,  leaving  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  all  other  im- 
ports hither. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rice,^are  received  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  following  statement  will  show  the  relative  values  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  both  countries  exported  thither: 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  British  Guiana. 


Articles. 


Cotton  mannfiactiirM 

Apparel  and  haberdaahery 

Coaia,  cinder,  and  ftiel 

Machinery 

Manure , 

Iron,  wroneht  and  anwronght  — 

Beer  and  ale 

Grain,  meal,  and  flour 

Druffs  and  medicines 

Baruien  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Glassware 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Linen 

Soap 

Wood  manufiftctnres 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  and  American 
Foreign  goods 

Grand  total 


British. 

American. 

KI70.000 

$18,686 

284,000 

228 

225,000 

1,705 

240,000 

4.500 

370,000 

230,000 

71,153 

104,000 

1,22« 

19,000 

805,000 

68,000 

3,513 

31,000 

26 

63,000 

1,283 

40,000 

2,728 

39,000 

341 

144,000 

17,378 

60,000 

63.000 

6,000 

35,000 

130,000 

85,000 

788,000 

618,235 

3,556,000 

1.682.000 

644,000 

41,000 

4,200,000 

1,723,000 

Omitting  flour  and  meal  from  the  foregoing  statement,  the  compara- 
tive meagemess  of  American  manufactures  is  painfully  evident.  It  is 
true  that  the  list  shows  the  principal  British  manufactures,  and  that  in 
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the  articles  of  woolens  and  liuens  we  can  hardly  claim  to  be  exporters  f 
yet  when  all  these  allowances  are  granted,  our  showing  is  still  almost 
Hnaccoantably  small.  In  cotton  manufactures  this  is  especially  the  case. 
The  annual  imports  of  British  Honduras  are  only  about  one-ninth  of  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  British  Guiana,  and  j^et  our  exports  of  cotton 
goods  thereto  amount  to  over  four  times  ouAexports  to  Guiana. 

In  addition  to  cotton  manufactures,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  our  exports  to  British  Guiana  of  wearing  apparel,  machinery,  iron 
and  steel  (wrought  and  unwrought),  ale  and  beer,  drugs  and  medicines,^ 
earthen  and  china  wares,  hardware  and  cutlery,  glassware,  hat«  and 
bonnets,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  soap,  and  various  other  manu- 
£Bu;tures  could  not  be  increased  to  respectable  proportions.  Our  ex- 
ports of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  are  probably  as  large  as  the  market 
demands,  for  British  Guiana  relies  upon  the  United  States  for  the  greater 
portion  of  her  supplies  in  this  regard,  but  our  manufacturers  should  take 
more  direct  interest  in  properly  presenting  their  wares  to  the  attention 
of  the  colony. 

FOREIOHr  COmillERCE  OF  DUTCH  OVIAlf  A. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Dut<3h  Guiana  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 
Imports,  $1,500,000;  exports,  $1,300,000. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  colony  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cacao, 
ootton-8ee<l,  and  cocoanuts. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  breadstuff's,  provisions,  and  petro- 
leum ;  and  limited  amounts  of  manufactures,  such  as  cotton  goods,  cloth 
ing,  ironware,  machinery,  &c. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  carried 
OB  with  Holland,  the  United  States,  England,  and  British  Guiana  and 
West  Indies. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  with  the 
principal  countries  during  the  year  1880-'81 : 

Exports  to  Dutch  Guiana. 


From — 

Value. 

n^ian^                    

1687,000 

Great  Britain 

260,000 

United  states 

289,000 

Total 

1, 236, 000* 

Imports  from  Dutch  Guiana. 

Into— 

Value. 

Hallaod I    $285,000 

Great  Britain 491,000 

United  States |      402,000 

Total  V I  1,178,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Dutch 
Ooiana  exceed  those  from  Great  Britain  by  $29,000.  In  the  articles 
comprised  under  the  heading  of  "  breadstuff's  and  provisions,'^  the  United 
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States  has  a  leading  position.  In  the  matter  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
manufactures,  the  following  shows  the  relative  trade  in  British  and 
American  goods:  British  cottons  exported  to  the  colony,  $92,000;  Amer- 
ican cottons  exported  thither,  $1,733;  British  iron,  and  manufactures 
of,  $25,000;  American  iron,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,101;  British  ap- 
parel and  haberdashery,  $i5,000 ;  American,  $46. 

It  may  be  asserted  in  a  general  way  that  while  our  trade,  in  bulk, 
with  Dutch  Guiana  is  comparatively  satisfactory,  there  is  room  for  an 
enlargement  thereof  in  almost  every  article  of  manufacture  consumed 
in  the  colony,  and  the  assurance  of  a  fixed  trade  in  breadstuffs,  provis- 
ions, kerosene,  &c.,  shoidd  act  as  a  subsidiary  medium  for  the  intro- 
duction of  our  finer  products. 

FOREIGN  COIVIIIIERCE  OF  FRENCH  OVIAIVA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  statistics  from  French  Guiana,  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  based  upon  the  recent 
returns  of  the  several  countries  trading  therewith :  Imports  into  French 
Guiana,  $1,500,000 ;  exports  therefrom,  $1,100,000,  of  which  native  gold 
constitutes  the  greater  part,  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  exports  of 
all  other  articles  amount  to  $200,000. 

The  following  shows  the  valueoftheexports  from  the  principal  countries 
to  French  Guiana  during  the  year  1880-'81:  From  France,  $1,332,000; 
from  the  United  States,  $107,000;  from  Great  Britain,  $22,000. 

Of  the  expoils  from  French  Guiana,  France  and  its  aependencies 
receive  more  than  nine-tenths ;  Great  Britain  receives  nothing  there- 
from, and  the  United  States  only  a  little  over  $3,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  French  Guiana  are  as  follows:  Beverages, 
groceries,  cotton  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  confectionery,  dried  pro- 
visions, salted  meats,  preserved  meats,  hardware,  carriages,  harness, 
matches,  drugs,  chairs,  silks,  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  oats,  hay, 
bran,  &c. 

Any  eflfort  for  an  increase  in  our  trade  with  French  Guiana  must  be 
only  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  our  trade  with  the 
entire  northeast  coast  of  South  America,  for  a  well-directed  commerce 
takes  the  smallest  port  or  colony  into  account  in  its  consideration  of  a 
perfect  whole. 

Asthe three  Guianas — British,  Dutch,  and  French — may  be  considered 
a.  unit  in  our  commercial  relations  therewith,  the  following  statement 
of  their  total  trade  and  the  trade  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  therewith,  will  enable  our  merchants  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  same  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  all  South  America. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Guianas  is  as  follows:  Imports,  $13,550,000, 
of  which  Great  Britain  supplies  $4,482,000;  France,  $1,332,000;  and 
the  United  States,  $2,119,000.  Exports,  $15,600,000,  of  which  Great 
Britain  receives  $10,791,000;  the  United  States,  $2,826,000;  and  France, 
$1,332,000. 

THE  FOREIGN  €0]«I]«IER€E  OF  BRAZII.. 

The  many  interesting  reports  received  from  our  consular  representa- 
tives in  Brazil  fail,  owing  to  the  diflBculties  in  procuring  the  necessary 
data,  to  give  statistics  covering  the  total  trade  of  the  country. 

The  latest  trade  returns  for  the  empire  are  for  the  year  1878,  viz,  im- 
ports, $77,316,000 ;  exports,  $87,426,000.    The  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  at 
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present,  especially  the  export  trade,  shows  a  large-  advance  upon  these 
figures,  for  the  imports  therefrom  into  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  alone,  during  the  year  1880-'81,  amounted  to  $94,106,000, 
while  the  exx>orts  from  these  three  countries  thereto,  during  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  $61,450,000. 

The  closest  analysis  which  can  be  made,  from  available  statistics,  of 
the  trade  of  Brazil  gives  the  following  results: 

Statement  showing  ike  {estimated)  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  during  the  year  1880-'81. 


Coantries. 


Great  Britain 

Franco 

German? 

United  Sutes 

Portugal 

Belginm 

Urugnay 

Arsrentine  Republic 
All  other  countries. . 


Total  trade. 


Importfl. 

Exports. 

$33,607,000 

$25. 563. 000 

*18, 648, 000 

*15, 761. 000 

10,  000, 000 

12. 000. 000 

9, 200, 000 

48,382,000 

6, 000.  000 

2,500,000 

5,  000,  000 

4,500,000 

8,000,000 

Not  known. 

2,500,000 

Not  known. 

5,  000,  000 

10, 400. 000 

95,  955,  000 

119.106,000 

*i?* These  amonnta  represent  the  "general"  imports  and  exports.  The  "special"  imports  amounted 
to  $14,713,000,  and  the  "special"  exports  to  $10,119,000,  leaving  nearly  $4,000,000  in  the  imports  and 
$5,642,000  in  the  exports  to  be  divided  among  other  countries. 

•  ** While  the  exports  from  the  United  States,  as  above  given,  show 
an  increase  on  those  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  $700,0^0,  they  are 
certainly  very  unsatisfactory  when  compared  with  those  from  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  our  purchases  from  Bra- 
zil amount  to  almost  as  much  as  the  combined  purchases  of  the  three 
countries  just  named. 

The  following  statements  show  the  principal  articles  which  enter  into 
the  French  and  British  trade  with  Brazil : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Brazil. 


Articles. 


1879. 


Bones 

Caoutchouc. 
€o(!oa 


Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Drugs,  unennmerated 

Dye-stuffs,  for  tanning 

D je- wood,  unen  umerated 

Farinaceous  substances 

Hair  (horse) 

Hides,  undressed 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Isinglass  

Nuts  and  kernels,  A,c 

Skins : 

Sheep,  undressed 

Other  sorts 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Tauow  and  stearine 

Toba<'co : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured,  and  cigars. 

Wood,  furniture,  hard,  &c 

Wool,  sheeps'  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


$243, 

5,256, 

122, 

4. 223, 

2,  079, 

44, 

11. 

14, 

14. 

7, 

1.  487, 

34, 

122, 

166, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1880. 


Total 


59.  000 

8,  219,  000 

146,  000 

3.000 

10,000 

59,000 

500 

767,000 


$264,000 

6, 300,  000 

83,000 

4,  785,  000 

3, 192,  000 

83.000 

9,000 

16,000 

15,  000 

17,000 

1,600,000 

49,000 

117,  000 

428,000 

3,000 

49,000 

7,  350,  000 

44.  000 

2,000 

15,  000 

83,000 

1,000 

1.  058,  000 


23,085.000  '  25,563,000 
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Eaeports  from  Oreat  Britain  to  Bratfil, 


ArtioleA. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 

AlkaU 

Apparel  And  bAberdaahery 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Beer  and  ale 

Butter 

Coal,  cinders,  Mid  ftiel 

Cottons : 

By  tbeyard 

At  value 

Dmes  and  medicinal  preparations 

Baruien  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery ., 

Jute  manufactures 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

At  value.. 

Maohinexy: 

Steam  engines 

All  other 

MeUls: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Leao,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Oil-seed 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Silk  manufactures 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

UmbrellBS  and  parasols 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

At  value 

All  other  articles 

Total  British 

FOBEION  GOODS. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cordage  and  twine 

Com,  maise,  &o 

Cotton  manufactures 

Hats,  bonnets,  &c 

Kloe 

Spices: 

Pepper  

TTnenumerated 

Spirits,  brandy , 

Tar 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured 

Huiufactured 

Wine 

Wood-saws 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign 

Total  British  and  foreign  products 


12, 


1. 


2. 


1, 
1. 


$98,000 
336.000 
258,000 
311,000 
M.OOO 
816,000 

830.000 
826,000 
195,000 
530.000 
117,000 
118,000 
331,000 
632,000 

705,000 
34,000 

438,000 
559,000 

944,000 

248,000 

122,000 

136,000 

146.000 

59.000 

59,000 

68,000 

725.000 
152,000 
793,000 


27,630,000 


170. 000 

83,000 

3,000 

30,000 

3.000 

1,000 

768,000 

15.000 

10,000 

4,000 

122,000 

7,000 

9,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 

197,000 


1880. 


$108,000 
302,000 
311.000 
350,000 
34.000 
948,000 

15, 785. 000 
1,225,000 
205.000 
544,000 
141,000 
1,386.000 
739.000 
739,000 

637,000 
49.000 

544,000 
821,000 

2, 318, 000 
253.000 
127,000 
170,000 
161.000 

54,000 
200,000 

68,000 

1,302,000 

122,000 

2,882,000 


32, 475, 000 


132,000 

122,000 

2,000 


5,000 

2,000 

850,000 

25,000 

15,000 

5,000 

161,000 

10,000 

6,000 

34,000 

3.000 

4,000 

256,000 


1, 462, 000    1, 132, 000 


29, 092. 000   33, 607, 000 


coirriNEirr  of  America:  commerce  of  brazil. 
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Imports  into  Franco  from  Brtuilf  1880. 


ArtioleA. 


Coffee 

Kaw  hides 
Cacao 


(General  im* 
porta. 


Tobacco  (nnmanaflftotiired) 

Sngar,  crude 

Wooda,  exotic 

India  rubber  and  gatta-percba  (crude) . 

Homa,  crude 

'  Feculas,  exotic 

Horae-hair,  raw 

Heat,  salt 

Nnta  and  peanuts 

Cotton,  raw 

Wax,  crude 

Cinchona  bark 

Broom-heather,  nnmanufjactured 

Bones 


Copper  and  brass  in  scrap 

Cocoa  nuts,  and  others,  for  carving 

Boots,  medicinal 

Whalebone 

Wool ,  ra  w 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Other  articles 


Total 


$10, 102. 000 

2, 203, 000 

1, 430,  000 

663,000 

312,000 

278,000 

253,000 

122,000 

92,000 

75,000 

62,000 

47,  000 

34,000 

23,000 

13.000 

13,000 

13.000 

12,000 

11,000 

10,000 

10.000 

8,000 

8,000 

63,000 


15, 766, 000 


Special  im< 
ports. 


$4,838,000 

2,200,000 

1,486,000 

282,000 

317,000 

975,000 

261.000 

122,000 

98.000 

75,000 

14,000 

47,000 

34,000 

11,000 

13,000 

7,000 

13,000 

12,009 

11,000 

10,000 

4.000 

8,000 

4,000 

37,000 


10, 119, 009 


Exports  from  France  to  Brazil^  1880. 


Articles. 


Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Jewelry,  and  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  plate . 

Woolen  manufactures 

Salted  butter 

Cotton  manufactures 

Ifercery  and  buttons 

Wines 

Hides,  dressed 

Silk  manu  f actures 

Books,  paper,  and  stationery 

Prepared  medicines 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Straw  hats 

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures 

Pottery,  glara,  and  crystal 

Machines  and  machinery 

Felt  hats 

Perfumery 

Toys,  Ac 

Furniture.   ...   

Musical  instruments 

Millinery  and  artificial  flowers 

Preserved  fish,  in  oil 

Jewelry,  other  than  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 

Clocks  and  watches      

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Coal    

Potatoes 

Paints  and  colors 

Table  fruits  and  almonds 

Building  materials 

Marine  and  other  salt 

Parasol*  and  umbrellas 

Olive  oil 

Cheese  

4)xideof  sine... 

Optical  and  other  instmments 

Feathers,  ornamental  

Candles  and  stearic  acid 

Iron,  steeL  and  cast  iron 

Thread 

Arms 

Horse-hair,  crude 

A  U  other  sjrticles 

Total 


(General  ex- 
ports. 


$3,093,000 

1,867,000 

1,771,000 

1, 609, 000 

1. 195, 000 

1, 083.  000 

1, 079,  000 

1. 042,  000 

627,000 

420.000 

418.000 

368,000 

337. 000 

336.000 

265.000 

233.000 

211,  000 

210.000 

179.000 

163.000 

139, 000 

128.000 

117.000 

112.000 

111,000 

102.000 

93,000 

88,000 

75,000 

55.000 

52,000 

44,000 

41.000 

39.000 

37,000 

34.000 

33.000 

32,000 

32.000 

31,000 

31,000 

28.000 

27.000 

26.000 

626,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$3,004,000 

1, 817. 000 

469,000 

1, 3.'W,  000 

1, 188. 000 

317.000 

1, 038. 000 

1,  016, 000 

696,000 

55,000 

375.000 

867.000 

249.000 

309.000 

119.000 

216,000 

118.000 

194,000 

176.#00 

145,000 

137.000 

123.000 

116.000 

96,000 

83.000 

26,000 

90,000 

18,000 

76,000 

63.000 

50,000 

43,000 

89.000 

88,000 

8,000 

3,000 

33.000 

30.000 

32,000 

9.000 

3.000 

17.000 

1,000 

16.000 

453,000 


18,648,000  \       14,1U,«W 
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Of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Brazil  during  the 
year  1881  ($52,782,000),  free  goods  amounted  to  $44,457,608,  viz,  coflfee, 
$35,608,000 ;  India  rubber,  $5.950,000 ;  hides,  $1,875,000 ;  cocoa,  chem- 
icals,  drugs,  dyes,  medicinal  Dark,  hair  of  all  kinds,  woods,  &c.  The 
import  of  brown  sugar,  $8,144,000,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  dutiable 
goods. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  during  the 
year  under  review  consisted  of  breadstuflfe  and  provisions,  which 
amounted  to  about  $5,200,000,  of  which  flour  amounted  to  $4,393,000^ 
lard  to  $547,000,  and  butter  to  $100,000.  , 

Of  the  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  States  cottons  amounted 
to  $660,746,  a  decrease  of  $27,000  from  the  preceding  year.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  will  show  at  a  glance  the  insignificant  place  which  our 
cotton  manufactures  hold  in  Brazilian  trade : 

Exports  of  British  and  American  cottons  to  Brazil  during  the  year  1880-'8L 


Description. 

Quantity.                                   Value. 

BHtish. 

American.          British. 

American. 

Plain  piece  goods yards.. 

Printed  piece  goods do — 

All  other 

104, 858,  300 
128, 252, 000 

2,  820, 925 
3, 571, 029 

$5,  929,  000 
9,  858,  000 
1,  395, 000 

$275,  906 

371, 1'5» 

13,581 

Total 

233, 110, 300 

6, 391, 954 

17, 182, 000 

660,746 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  exports  of  British 
cottons  to  Brazil  are  as  37  yards  to  1,  and  as  $27  to  $1  of  A^merican. 

The  average  price  per  yard  of  British  and  American  cottons,  as  given 
in  official  returns,  exported  to  Brazil  as  above,  was  as  follows  : 

British. — Plain  piece  goods,  6.65  cents ;  printed  pie«e  goods,  deduct- 
ing the  mixed  goods  therefrom,  7.59  cents. 

American. — Plain  piece  goods,  9.78  cents ;  printed,  10.39  cents. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  Brazil  are  of  inferior  qual- 
ity— that  is,  low-priced  goods — and  that  the  American  manufacturers 
make  no  very  serious  efforts  to  compete  with  the  British  in  price,  but 
trust  to  the  superiority  of  their  goods  to  work  their  way  in  that  market. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  high-priced  cottons,  no  matter  how  superior 
tffey  may  be,  will  never  have  more  than  a  limited  sale  in  Brazil.  Our 
manufacturers,  therefore,  if  they  hope  to  run  up  their  trade  in  that 
country  to  the  "  millions,"  as  they  must  eventually  do,  must  accommo- 
date the  tastes  and  buying  capacity  of  the  consumers.  The  British 
manufacturers  have  gauged  the  wants  of  the  various  markets,  and  get 
up  their  goods  to  suit  all  requirements,  from  the  cheap  plain  cottons 
worth  4^  cents  per  yard  for  West  Africa,  to  the  hi^h  grade  of  plain 
goods  worth  9.69  cents  per  yard  exported  to  Australasia,  and  from  the 
low-priced  prints  at  6.62  cents  for  Bombay  and  Scinde,  to  the  high  print 
goods  for  the  United  States  worth  11.25  cents.  The  British  plain  piece 
goods  exported  to  Brazil  must  be  of  the  same  grade  of  goods  as  those 
exported  to  China,  the  price  of  the  latter  averaging  5.26  cents  per  yard, 
the  goods  shipped  to  Brazil  averaging  5.65  cents.  Whether  the  latter 
are  ^ulterated  to  the  same  extent  as  the  goods  manufactured  for  the 
Chinese  market,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

According  to  Canadian  returns,  the  American  cottons  imported  into  the 
dominion — and  being  so  imported  is  a  guaranty  of  their  good  quality — 
cost  less  than  the  cottons  imported  from  Great  Britain,  viz,  plain  piece 
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goods  6|  cents  per  yard,  and  printed  goods  a  fraction  over  7  cents.  If 
our  manufacturers  would  send  goods  at  these  figures  into  the  Brazilian 
market,  the  goods  being  suitable  in  all  things  else,  they  could  undoubt- 
edly increase  their  trade  in  that  country  to  something  like  the  propor- 
tions it  should  assume. 

The  principal  American  manufactures  exported  to  Brazil  are,  iron 
manufactures,  $604,000;  steel  manufactures,  $192,000;  railroad  cars, 
$155,000;  drugs  and  medicines,  $145,000;  paper  and  stationery,  soaps^ 
cordage,  glassware,  jewelry,  lamps,  leather  goods,  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  scales  and  balances,  sew- 
ing machines,  tinware,  trunks  and  valises,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  &c. 

Brazil,  from  its  geographical  position,  irrespective  of  the  importance 
of  its  trade  and  the  promising  enlargement  thereof  year  after  year,  has 
been  justly  styled  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  South  America.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  the  empire  at  present  constitute  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  all  South  America.  This  trade  is  con- 
ducted through  the  following  ports,  the  estimates  therefor  being  based 
upon  the  latest  and  most  available  returns : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Brazil  hy  principal  ports. 


Porto. 


Siode  JuielTO 

Penuonbaoo 

Bfthia 

Bio  Grande  do  Sol 

Para 

Maranhfio 

San  Paolo 

Parahiba 

Ceara 


Importo. 


Exports. 


$48,800,000 
12,600,000 
11, 400, 000 
6,000.000 
5,000,000 
3.000,000 
3,900,000 
1.200,000 
1,600,000 


Total  principal  porto. 
All  other  porto 


93,500,000 
2,455,000 


Total  trade  of  Brazil ... ;      95, 955, 000 


$56,500,000 

11, 500, 000 

10, 500, 000 

11, 000, 000 

9,500,000 

3,  200,  000 

11,  000,000 

1,  400,  000 

1, 500.  000 


116, 100, 000 
3, 006,  OOO 


119, 106,  000 


Appreciating  the  importance  of  securing  a  controlling  influence  in 
Brazilian  trade,  the  principal  countries  of  Euroi)e — England,  France,  and 
Germany  in  particular — have  made  the  Brazilian  market  a  special  study, 
bringing  to  bear  thereupon  fine  business  ability,  large  capital,  a  spirit 
which  accommodates  itself  to  the  usages  and  tastes  of  the  country, 
rounding  off  the  whole  with  direct  and  frequent  steam  communication. 

During  the  year  1880,  according  to  the  report  of  Consul-General 
Adamson,  there  entered  the  port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  484  steamships,  of 
786,100  tons,  under  the  following  flags : 


Flags. 

NuTDber. 

Tons. 

BritUh 

208 
119 
89 
36 
18 
1 
13 

319. 422 

208,349 

148,008 

45, 418 

20,102 

380 

Franch 

G^^rman   . .               ,...., 

Belirian 

-_-.-__.-_-_                 -A _^--                                -                  ..                  -                          __^__                                 ____ 

Tt*fl»f^        

Portneaeae 

Aoi^ficaD 

44,421 

Total 

484 

786, 100 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  only  American  line  of  steamers  plying 
between  the  United  States  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  which  is  represented 
in  the  foregoing  statement,  the  American  flag  is  unrepresented  in  the 
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merchant  steam  marine  engaged  in  Brazilian  trade.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  this  regard,  wholly  indebted  to  foreign  companies,  principally  British, 
for  the  facilities  afforded  us  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  South 
America.  When,  however,  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  these 
steamers,  as  a  general  rule,  carry  European  manufactures  to  Brazil, 
bring  Brazilian  coffee  and  other  products  to  the  United  States,  and  then 
load  up  with  American  breadstuffs  and  provisions  for  Europe — repeat- 
ing this  same  discriminating  round  of  trips — it  may  naturally  be  inferred 
that  our  export  trade  to  Brazil  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  impetus 
from  the  steam -carrying  facilities  afforded. 

As  a  result  of  the  masterly  trade  maneuvers  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  imports  of  Brazil  are  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  while  of  the  imports  of  manufactures  all,  save  those  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  not  amounting  to  over  $2,000,000,  are 
European.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matter  of  exports,  as  before  re- 
ferred to,  we  take  nearly  as  much  as  England,  France,  and  Germany 
combined. 

In  regard  to  the  present  condition  ot  American  trade  in  Brazil,  and 
the  best  methods  for  the  enlargement  thereof,  the  following  carefully- 
prepared  statement  from  ConsulGeneral  Adamson's  report  is  herewith 
given : 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL  AND  THE  ENLARGEMENT  THEREOF. 

American  manufaoturers,  as  a  rule,  know  very  little  about  Brazilian  markets.  In 
many  articles  of  American  manufacture  the  trade  with  Brazil  has  been  steadily  and 
healthfully  increasing  during  the  last  decade.  Americans  have  had  a  fair  opening  for 
their  ^oods  in  all  Brazilian  cities,  and  the  prospects  for  continued  growth  or  our  trade 
are  fairly  encouraging. 

•Among  the  mistakes  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  American  trade  with  Brazil 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  idea  that  Brojsil  is  a  new  oou,ntry,  when,  in  fact,  as  already 
shown,  it  is  older  as  to  settlement  and  commercial  relations  than  our  own  country. 

Until  the  present  century  most  of  the  Brazilian  trade  was  with  Portugal,  and 
through  that  country  with  England.  In  lb07  the  Brazilian  ports  were  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  England,  as  the  friend  of  Portugal,  was  the  first  to  fre- 
quent them.  Since  that  time  England  has  always  been  the  principal  exporter  to  Bra- 
zil, though  French  and  German  manufacturers  have  been  gradually  gaining  ground 
here. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century  we  have  sold  wheaten  flour  to  Brazil,  aad  later 
on  have  done  a  ^o>od  trade  in  lumber,  rosin,  cotton  drillings,  and  kerosene,  but  it  is 
only  since  our  diversified  manufactaring  ini-erests  have  grown  to  be  of  commanding 
importance  that  we  have  entered  the  lists  to  compete  for  the  general  trade.  In  this 
sense  the  markets  of  Brazil  are  comparatively  new  to  us,  and  our  people  can  succeed 
in  ^tting  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  by  studying  the  requirements  of  the  people,  by 
patient  perse verenoe,  and  by  fair  dealing. 

Some  remarkable  blunders  have  been  made,  such  as  sending  mowing  machines  to 
the  Amazonian  forests,  and  of  the  lesser  ones  mention  may  be  made  of  a  marble  dealer 
who  came  to  Brazil  with  a  large  stock  of  tombstones  and  monuments  bought  in  thB 
United  States.  He  could  find  no  buyers  because  the  style  of  monuments  used  here  in 
entirely  different  from  those  in  vogue  in  the  United  States.  Another  party  came 
from  Saint  Louis  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  sell  hearses,  coffins,  and  other  funeral  goods, 
and  found  that  the  business  was  a  monopoly  of  the  great  hospital,  the  ''  Santa  Casa 
da  Miserioordia." 

Brazilian  retail  buyers  are  eminently  conservative ;  having  become  accustomed  to 
a  certain  style  or  mark  of  goods,  they  are  very  slow  tp  change  for  another,  even  though 
bott>er  and  cheaper.  The  sellers  say  their  customers  know  the  article  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying  and  it  gives  the  vendor  no  trouble  to  make  the  sale.  Our  peo* 
pie  who  grasp  so  eagerly  at  an  improved  article  and  cheapened  price,  find  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  Brazilian  conservatism  in  such  matters.  In  seeking  to  introduce 
American  manufactnres  these  facts  should  be  kept  in  view  and  the  goods  should  be 
made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  p<>6sible  to  the  tastes  of  the  buyer. 

An  instance  in  point  may  be  found  in  American  cotton  prints.  The  English  and 
French  goods,  which  have  so  long  held  the  market,  are  put  up  in  pieces  of  a  certain 
length  and  breadth,  with  peculiar  finish,  all  different  from  the  American  article,  and  as 
a  result  our  sales  to  Brazil  in  that  line  increase  slowly. 
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American  traveliug  salesmen  are  too  frequently  young  men  who  are  onaoqaainted 
with  the  Portuguese  language  and  who  are  dependent  on  their  sales  for  a  subsistence. 
Failing  to  secure  the  custom  of  large  and  safe  buyers,  they  make  sales  to  small  dealers 
who  will  not  pay  promptly,  and  from  whom  a  debt  cannot  be  collected  by  law  without 
extravagant  ieffal  fees,  if  at  alL 

If  our  manufacturers  cannot  send  partners  or  salaried  agents  here  they  should  put 
(heir  business  in  the  hands  of  estabhshed  commission  mercnants  who  know  the  mar- 
ket and  its  needs,  and  whose  command  of  the  language  enables  them  to  recommend 
the  goods  properly. 

Brides  the  active  competition  of  foreign  merchants,  there  are  many  other  impedi- 
ments, such  as  (I)  the  existence  of  monopolies,  officially  protected,  (2)  the  hish  duties, 
frt^quent  revisions  of  the  tariff  and  arbitrary  ruling  as  to  same  by  custom-nouse  em- 

£loy^,  (3)  the  varying  rates  of  exchange,  and  (4)  the  long  credits  which  are  asked  by 
iraziliau  buvers. 

Against  all  these,  American  goods  can  only  push  their  way  slowly ;  our  manufact- 
urers, to  gain  the  market,  must  be  content  to  sell  at  first  for  very  small  profits  or  with- 
out auy  profit. 

When  a  new  demand  is  created,  or  when  goods  not  previously  sold  here  are  placed 
on  the  market,  the  first  seller  has,  of  course,  the  advantage  over  others. 

The  case  of  American  stoves  may  be  cited ;  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  stoves  were 
hardly  known  in  Brazilian  houses ;  cooking  was  done  at  open  fires  or  in  imperfect 
brick  ranges.  When  American  stoves  were  placed  on  the  market  they  were  regarded 
a8  a  novelty,  but  for  several  years  they  commanded  only  a  small  sale.  Now  that  their 
advantages  are  known,  their  sale  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  having  gained 
the  ground  are  likely  to  bold  it. 

American  soda,  lemon,  and  fancy  biscuits  have  improved  during  the  last  year  on 
their  former  bad  reputation,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  ship  only  supenor  eoods  a  valua- 
ble business  in  that  line  may  be  had.  They  should  be  put  up  in  the  style  of  the  Brit- 
ish goods  of  Peek,  Freen  Sl  Co.,  but  should  bear  a  Portuguese  label  and  name  de- 
scriptive of  contents. 

American  canned  goods  are  gaining  favor,  and  the  sales  might  be  increased  by 
marking  them  with  Portuguese  names. 

Dried  apples  prepared  by  the  new  process  of  evaporation  have  taken  so  well  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  potatoes  put  up  in  same  style  might  sell  at  a  profit. 

American  butter  has  gained  a  bad  reputation  here,  and  will  only  sell  at  very  low 
prices.  The  ^'Petei'sen^  (Danish)  butter  is  deservedly  popular  here,  as  also  the 
'*  Insigny  '^  brand.  This  is  one  of  the  articles  in  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  dairymen  will  try  to  do  so. 

American  cheese  is  seldom  seen  in  this  market,  and  in  this  also  we  should  make 
greater  efforts  to  compete  with  the  English  and  Flemish  article. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  here  of  a  very  imperfectlv  prepared  and  unripened 
native  cheese  made  in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes.  They  are  about  7  inches  in 
diameter  and  3  inches  thick.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  cheese  manu- 
facturers to  enter  this  market  with  a  thoroughly  good  article,  made  in  a  distinctive 
form,  to  mark  it  as  American,  say  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  9  inches  in  height. 

American  locomotives,  railway  and  street  cars,  axles,  &c.,  have  a  well-established 
reputation;  a^ate  enameled  ware  of  American  make  has  achieved  a  great  success, 
and  here  Brazilian  conservatism  operates  in  our  favor  for  English  and  French  goods 
made  under  the  same  patent  are  rejected  by  buyers  because  they  are  not  American. 

In  silver-plated  ware  we  are  gradually  making  a  reputation,  but  we  have  to  contend 
with  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  French  goods  made  by  Christoffle,  a  prejudice 
which  is  fully  SO  per  cent,  in  favor  of  that  market,  but  which  can  be  overcome  by 
patience,  perseverance,  and  uniform  good  quality  of  every  article  bearing  a  certain 
name. 

Our  hand  and  horse  power  plantation  mills,  corn-shellers,  iron  pumps,  nails,  watches, 
clocks,  saddlery,  vaseline,  perfumeries,  &c.,  are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

American  table  cutlery  has  made  a  serious  iuroad  on  the  trade  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
sales  are  increasing.  In  that  line  we  may  safely  claim  the  leading  position.  Already 
Sheffield  has  sent  to  this  market  imitations  of'  the  most  popular  styles  of  our  table- 
cutlery,  underselling  us  with  an  excellent-appearing  counterfeit,  which,  however, 
doe«  not  stand  the  test  of  wear.  In  one  case  the  counterfeits  have  been  imitated  by 
a  still  cheaper  American  ware,  but  this  example  should  not  be  followed.  We  have 
made  the  trade  on  the  merite  of  our  goods,  aua  if  we  lower  the  staudard  we  shall  lose 
it  and  our  reputation  also. 

FOREIGN  €0]IIIVII:R€I:  of  URUGUAY. 

The  latest  Uruguayan  official  returns  of  trade  cover  the  year  1879. 
The  latest  returns,  showing  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  with  Uruguay,  show  an  increase  as  compared  with  the 
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Uruguayan  returns  for  the  above  year  of  $8,724,000.  Assuming  that 
the  trade  with  all  other  countries  has  even  held  its  own  since  1879,  the 
following  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  present  foreign  trade 
of  the  republic :  Imports,  $19,400,000 ;  exports,  $22,600,000.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  trade  is  effected  through  Montevideo. 

The  principal  trade  of  Uruguay  is  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Spain.  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  tne  trade  relations  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Uruguny, 


Articles. 


BoDea 

C^iumo 

H&ir,  hone 

Hides,  undressed 

Horns  ftnd  hoofs 

Meat,  preserved 

Skins  and  fars,  sheep,  seal. 

Skins  and  furs,  other 

Tallow  and  steanne 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'  . . . 
All  other  articles 


1879. 


1880. 


Total 1,808,000 


$98,000 

$243,  000 

25,000 

93,000 

73,  0«0 

1,025,000 

1,  852,  000 

25,000 

84,000 

151,  000 

370,000 

44,000 

146,000 

39,000 

89.000 

185,000 

593,  000 

15,000 

107,  000 

108,000 

71,000 

3.  378, 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Uruguay. 


Articles. 


BBIT18U  GOODS. 


Apparsl  and  harberdashery 

Beer  and  ale 

Coal,  cinders  and  fuel 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

Atyalae 

Barthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  nneniimerated. 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linens,  by  yaro 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

Metal,  iron,  wrought  and  nnwronght  . 

Painters*  colors 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

At  value 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


$117, 000 

27.000 

302,000 

1, 018, 000 

204,000 

64.000 

146,000 

15,000 

73,000 

64.000 

632,000 

38,000 

627,000 

64.000 

494,000 


Total  Britieb  goods 4,485,000 


FOBEIGM  GOODS. 


Bice 

Tea 

Tobacco,  manufactured  and  Dot 
Wine 


Wood,  sawn 

All  other  articles 

Total 


123,000 

18,000 

22,000 

8,00$ 


49.000 


219,000 


Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 4,704,000 


1880. 


$146,000 

36.000 

850,000 

2, 789, 000 
292,000 

54,000 
209,000 

30.000 
127,000 
112.000 
948,000 

39,000 

782,000 

83.000 

714,000 

6, 711, 000 


59.000 

22,000 

11,000 

5,000 


69,000 


166,000 


6, 877,  000 
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Imparts  into  France  from  Urttguay  for  1880. 


Articles. 


hide« 

Cottoo,  raw 

Meat,  freeh 

Grease 

Feathers,  oroameiital 

Homes 

Meat,  salt 

Horse  hair,  andreased 

Ail  other  articl«*a 

Total 6,517,000 


General  im- 

Special  im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$2,  838.  000 

$2,  827,  COO 

1, 797,  000 

1,  797,  000 

779,  000 

779.  000 

421,000 

407.  000 

279,000 

279,  000 

181,  000 

179.  000 

103,000  , 

103.000 

52,000  1 

52,  000 

67,000 

75,000 

6, 498,  000 


Exports  from  France  to  Uruguay j  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Wines 

Wool  manuiactures. 
Clothing 


Tools  and  metal  manofactares 

Manafacturea  in  akins  and  leather. 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors 

So gar. 


Cotton  manafactarea 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Machines  and  machinery 
Pewter 


Silk  manufacturea 

StatioDerr 

Felt  hats 

Medicines,  prepared 

Fish  preserved  in  oil 

Tilea,  bricks,  dec 

Pottery,  glasa,  and  crystal . 
Coal 


Jewelry  and  silversmith  work 

Perfamery 

Cutlery 


Toya,  Ac 

OUveoil 

AD  other  articles 


$1,432. 

558. 

361, 

293, 

255. 

194, 

183, 

171. 

141. 

84, 

67, 

66, 

58. 

57, 

50, 

49, 

47. 

51, 

4U, 

39. 

36, 

35, 

35, 

34. 

394, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 

000 


Total 


4,  730,  000 


special    ex- 
X>orts. 


$1, 430,  000 

452.  000 

349.  000 

96.000 

244,  000 

180.  000 

188,000 

80,  000 

135.000 

69,  000 

66,000 

17.000 

55.000 

57,000 

50.000 

48.000 

47.000 

49,000 

26,*  000 

35,000 
33,000 
31,000 
12,000 
323.  000 


4,  072,  000 


The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Uruguay  during  the  fiscal 
year  1881  amounted  to  $4,165,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,260,000  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  principal  imports  from  Uruguay  were  hides  and 
skins,  $2,960,000;  wool,  $883,000;  and  hair,  $118,000.  The  principal 
decrease  herein  noted  occurred  in  hides  and  skins. 

The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Uruguay  during  the 
year  under  review  amounted  to  $1,636,000;  the  exports  of  foreign  goods 
amounted  to  $76,000,  making  a  total  export  of  $1,612,000.  Small  as 
these  exports  may  appear  in  comparison  with  England  and  France, 
they  show  an  increase  on  those  of  1880  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The 
principal  increase  occiured  in  cotton  manufactures,  our  exports  thereof 
in  1881  amounting  to  $580,000,  against  $240,000  in  1 880. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  exports  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  similar  articles  from  the  United  States 
will  enable  oar  manufacturers  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
field  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  in  Uruguay. 
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British  and  American  exports  to  Uruguay, 


Articles. 


Cotton  man  of  acturea 

Iron  and  st^el.  and  manufactures  of 

Woolen  manuuctnres 

Coal 

"Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

All  other  articles 

Total 


British. 


$3.  081, 000 

1,209.000 

865,000 

350,000 

146,000 

54.000 

1. 112, 000 


Americui. 


$580,006 

98,000 

1,350 

2.218 

12 


930.420 


6,877,000  I      1,612.000 


The  following  review  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  States, 
by  Consul  Bussell,  of  Montevideo,  will  enable  our  manufacturers  and 
exporters  to  appreciate  the  disadvantages  which  must  be  overcome 
before  our  trade  in  the  republic  approaches  anywhere  near  the  volume 
of  British  trade.  In  pointing  out  the  best  means  for  the  enlargement  of 
our  trade  therein,  the  consul's  opinions  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
consideration. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  URUGUAY. 

On  the  sulrject  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  I  prefer,  instead  of  my  own. views, 
to  give,  as  of  c^reater  value,  the  resalt  of  interviews  with  some  of  our  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  well  qualified  to  sneak  on  the  subjects  to  which  I  invited  their  attention. 

Conversing  with  one  of  the  leading  and  most  intelligent  importing  merchants  of 
this  city,  he  remarked  substantially: 

'*  We'read  with  great  interest  the  American  export  journals,  and  notice  the  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  American  cousins  and  the  laudable  co-operation  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  extend  their  trade,  but,  as  regards  the  River  Plate  country  in  general, 
and  Montevideo  particularly,  he  thought  they  had  not  much  reason  to  complain,  as 
they  not  only  held  their  own,  but  relatively,  at  least,  increased  their  field  of  occupa- 
tion. If,  however,  American  manufacturers  just  now  find  a  limit  to  the  money  value 
of  what  they  export  to  this  market,  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  the  limit  is 
readily  reached  and  as  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  popu- 
lation, the  consumers.  From  1875  to  1878  they  were  actually  sending  us  plows  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  a  dozen  for  every  inhabitant,  the  same  idea  common  to  £urope  seem- 
ing to  prevail  in  the  United  States,  that  somewhere  in  the  River  Plate  country  there 
was  an  immense  population,  flush  of  money  but  bare  of  everything  else.  In  spite  of 
strained  efforts,  Montevideo  can  therefore,  for  the  reason  given,  take  but  a  small  sup- 
ply comparativelv  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  where  trade  is  coerced,  the  market 
oecomes  overstocked,  prices  fall,  and  orders  diminish.  American  scientific  and  commer- 
cial journals,  devoted  to  the  American  export  trade,  illustrated  by  explanatory  diagrams 
of  machinery  and  of  manufactured  articles  of  every  description,  with  accompauyine 
price-lists,  £c.,  and  intelligent  commercial  travelers  from  the  States,  provided  with 
abundant  and  attractive  samples,  certainly  afford  full  information  to  and  are  highly 
appreciated  by  our  merchants ;  still  the  merchant  himself  must  be  the  Judge  of  what  his 
market  needs  and  will  bear  and  command  profitable  sale.  If  he  importo  a  number  of 
packages  of  certain  goods  and  tinds  a  ready  market  for  them  at  prices  affording  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  he  will  require  neither  recommendation  nor  persuasion  from  any  one 
to  induce  him  to  repeat  his  order,  and  will  choose  the  market  which  suits  him  best. 
Hence,  frequently,  commercial  travelers  whose  industry  and  efforts  deserve  success, 
are  obliged  to  close  the  exhibition  of  their  samples  and  leave,  lamenting  the  failure 
of  their  mission.'' 

Another,  a  prominent  English  merchant,  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  the  first  to 
import  Fairbanks  scales  into  this  city.  Why  f  Not  because  of  any  partiality  for  the 
Messrs.  F.,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  exercising  his  own 
judgment,  their  machines  were,  as  he  has  found  them  to  be,  superior  to  those  manu- 
factured in  his  own  country. 

Another  English  house,  extensively  dealing  in  agricultural  implements,  informs  me. 
I  regret  to  say.  that  of  the  thrashing  machines  imported  into  this  market  of  8  and  10 
horse-power,  tnere  being  none  of  12  norse-power,  the  English  machines  are  uniformly 
preferred  for  the  reason  that  they  are  much  stronger  and  more  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
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Separate  the  grains.  These  are  hints  that  may  be  of  some  service  to  American  mana- 
factnrers  who  are  capable  of  manufacturing  specially  for  this  or  any  other  market :  and 
although  the  field  of  Uruguay  is,  as  already  intimated,  limited,  it  is  believed  tnat  a 
capable  resident  general  agent,  representing  various  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
firms  in  the  United  States,  with  various  specimens  and  samples  in  nis  depository  of 
machinery  to  be  explained  and  goods  to  be  described,  thus,  as  it  were,  main^ning  a 
permanent  exhibition  thereof,  might  prove  an  efficient  means  of  introducing  Ameri- 
can wares  into  this  market,  whilst  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  depository  by  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  manufactarers  would  not  be  seriously  felt  by  any. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  certain  advantages  are  claimed  for  European  mar- 
kets. A  lower  rate  of  interest  and  the  greater  general  finaneial  facilities  obtainable  in 
London  and  Paris  are  considerations  ureed  as  making  access  to  trade  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  more  difficult  because  more  expensive  than  in  Europe. 
American  houses,  too,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  disposed  to  grant  the  same  terms  of  payment 
as  European  houses.  Whilst  the  former  frequently  exact  payment  in  New  Yonc  before 
the  goods  are  shipped,  the  latter  are  always  ready  and  glad  to  sell  on  six  months' 
time,  or  even  on  open  account.  European  houses,  too,  give  greater  attention  to  the 
making  up  of  their  catalogues,  price-lists,  d&c,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  gen- 
erally employ  foreign  correspondence  clerks  to  look  after  their  interests.  It  is  further 
complained  that  the  agents  of  American  houses  have,  in  repeated  instances,  failed  to  exe- 
cute orders  taken  from  responsible  bouses  without  even  advising  the  parties  by  whom 
they  were  given  of  the  reason  for  so  doing,  whether  because  of  prices  having  meanwhile 
gone  up,  or  because  the  contract  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  their  employers  at  home. 

I  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that  merchants  aud  manufacturers  cannot  be  too 
carefol  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  their  articles.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States  is  neither  as  sweet 
nor  white  as  ic  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  Another  instance,  coming  under  my  own 
observation,  was  a  late  shipment  of  250  cases  of  canned  goods  from  New  York,  exam- 
ined and  inspected  by  a  survey  called  and  appointed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  tins 
tomed  out  le^s  than  one-quarter  of  what  they  were  represented  to  contain. 

STEAM  COMMUNICATION. 

All  parties  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  direct  steam  communication,  and  upon  the 
want  of  it  as  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immediate  further  development  of  com- 
merce betu'een  the  United  States  and  the  River  Plate. 

Some  fifteen  or  tweuty  years  ago,  I  am  told,  steam  communication  between  the 
River  Plate  and  Europe  wasqnite  insignificant,  limited,  as  it  then  was,  to  but  one  or  two 
sailings  per  month.  Both  passenger  travel  and  commercial  intercourse  between  these 
countries  were  subjected  to  serious  drawback  aud  inconvenience  owing  to  the  trans- 
shipment at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  both  passengers  and  cargo,  the  large  steamers  from  and 
to  Europe  coming  no  further  than  aud  returning  from  that  port. 

Small  steamers  were  employed  by  English  and  French  companies  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Montevideo.  Two  companies,  however,  a  few  years  later,  decided  to  send 
their  large  steamers  directly  through,  causing  considerable  increase  of  the  passenger  aud 
cargo  traffic  with  Europe,  and  creating  an  active  competition  to  secure  it,  which,  be- 
sides resulting  in  greater  facilities  of  communication,  so  reduced  in  a  short  time  the 
enormous  rates  previously  charged,  that  the  fare  for  first-class  passengers  fell  from  £70 
to  £35,  and  cargo  or  freight  charges  were  reduced  in  like  proportion.  Both  imports 
and  exports  from  and  to  Europe  increased  rapidly,  whilst  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  dilatory  and  uncertain  communication,  remained  almost 
stagnant,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  cargoes  imported  generally  via  England. 

'^leg^phic  communication  having  since  been  established  with  Europe,  and  steam- 
ers increased  in  number  almost  daily,  sailings  are  now  advertised,  supplying  very 
largely  the  requirements  of  the  markets  of  the  Plate,  whilst  the  bulk  or  our  exports 
go  to  European  markets. 

With  the  United  States,  communication  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  the 
teleg^phic  cable  to  Europe,  and  b^^  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  commercial  transactions,  as  compared  with  Europe, 
are  yet,  and  must  continue  to  be,  very  limited,  until  a  direct  through  line  of  steamers 
to  the  Plate  River  ports  has  been  established.  Until  this  is  accomplished  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  will,  I  fear,  only  continue  to  realize  the  failure  of  their  enterprising 
efforts,  through  agents,  circulars,  and  price-lists,  to  create  and  establish  here  a  perma- 
nent trade,  however  materially  such  expedients  may,  as  heretofore  suggested,  aid  in 
presenting  American  goods  to  the  notice  of  consumers. 

One  senous  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  direct  steamship  line  between 
New  York  and  the  River  Plate,  which  has  heretofore  existed,  has  been  the  quarantine 
regulations  consequent  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Brazilian  ports  auriug  half 
the  year.  This  difficulty  may  now  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
removed  by  a  developmemt  of  trade  sufficient  to  enable  steamers  to  outain  full  direct 
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cargoes  for  the  River  Plate,  without  depending  on  Brazil.  Returninsf,  they  might  at 
first  find  it  necessary  in  occasional  instances  to  look  to  Brazil  for  a  balance  of  cargo. 
Beside  the  impulse  which  a  steam  line  would  give  to  passenger  traffic,  by  making  the 
River  Plate  country  more  generally  known  and  visited,  the  trade  in  certain  articles 
would  no  doubt  immediately  more  than  double.  For  instance,  the  importation  of  re- 
fined sugar  has  fallen  off  very  largely,  principally  on  account  of  the  great  risk  of  in- 
jury fi^om  dampness  during  the  long  voyage  of  sailing  vessels,  which,  too,  as  a  rule, 
are  notaa  well  ventilated  as  steamers.  Other  perishable  articles,  especially  in  the  line 
of  provisions,  will  also  find  their  way  to  a  much  greater  extent  as  soon  as  voyages 
can  be  made  promptly  and  quickly,  and  dealers  thus  enabled  to  make  some  approxi- 
mate calculation  of  the  time  when  goods  ordered  may  be  expected  to  reach  their  market. 
No  such  calculation  can  now  be  made.  Brazilian  merchants,  too,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certain length  of  their  voyages,  risk  of  damage  from  dampness,  fiuctuation  of  markets, 
&c.,  are  disinclined  to  shipping  coffee  on  sailing  vessels,  or  on  vessels  carrying  hides 
or  wool;  but  by  building  steamers  far  the  trade  this  difficulty,  I  am  assured,  would  also 
disappear. 


FOREIGN   COininERCi:    OF    THE   ARGEMTIIVE    REPUBLIC. 

Accordinij  to  the  interesting  annual  review  of  Argentine  commerce, 
by  Consul  Baker,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic 
was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $44,067,000 — a  decrease 
of  $811,000  from  the  preceding  year;  exports,  $56,497,000 — an  increase 
of  $8,732,000  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  foregoing  returns  are  based  upon  customs  valuations,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Consul  Baker,  do  not  represent  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  real  value  of  the  goods. 

The  foregoing  trade  was  effected  principally  through  the  following 
ports: 


Ports. 


Imports. 


BneDos  Ayres $35, 899,  000 

Rosai-io 5,476.000 

Concordia 363, 695 

San  Juan 165,881 

San  Nicolas 141,000 

Galleguay 193,000 

A 11  other  ports :  1 ,  828, 424 

Tot^ I  44.067,000 


Exports. 


$38,600,000 
5,  958, 000 
L.  675,  000 
708,495 
3,008,000 
1, 405.  000 
5, 142,  505 

56.  497.  000 


Trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  by  countries. 


Principal  countries. 


France 

Great  Britain 

Beljcinm 

United  States 

Germany 

Italy 


Urueuay 

Brazil 

Spain , 

A II  other  countries . 


Imports. 


$8, 025. 000 
12, 103,000 
2, 403. 000 
3, 121,  000 
2,289,000 
2.534.000 
3, 133, 000 
2,  332,  000 
2,  394,  000 
5.  733,  000 


Total 44,067,000 


Exports. 


$15. 584. 000 
5,  1 69,  000 
13,  893,  000 
4,961,000 
2.460,000 
2.  059,  000 
1.  798,  000 
1,  923,  OoO 
1,139,000 
7,511,000 


ToUl. 


$23,  609.  000 

17,  272, 000 

16,296,000 

8.  082.  000 

4,  749. 000 

4,  593. 000 

4,931.000 

4,  255,  000 

3. 533. 000 

13.  244, 090 


56,497,000  !      100,564,000 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  while  France  and  Bel- 
gium lead  England  in  the  export  trade  England  sells  io  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  more  merchandise  than  both  those  countries  combined — in  fact, 
nearly  as  much  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  combined.     In  the 
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import  trade  the  United  States  come  fourth,  viz,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Urngnay,  Unit^  States. 

Upon  referring  to  French  official  returns,  however,  the  following  re- 
sults, unaccountably  at  variance  with  the  Argentine  returns,  are  ascer- 
tained :  The  special  exports  from  France  thither  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  $16,^23,000,  and  the  special  imports  into  France  therefrom 
amounted  to  nearly  $28,000,000.  In  the  matter  of  French  exports  thither 
this  is  more  than  double  the  amount  given  by  Consul  Baker,  and  in  the 
matter  of  exports  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic  to  France  very  nearly 
double  the  consular  figures. 

The  consular  reference  to  the  Argentine  customs  mode  of  valuation 
would  partly  explain  this  very  great  difference,  if  the  rule  applied 
equally  to  the  trade  of  other  countries,  but  upon  comparing  the  Argen- 
tine valuation  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1880,  viz, 
$12,103,000,  with  the  British  returns  of  exports  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public during  the  same  year,  viz,  $12,349,000, — the  former  should  be 
at  least  one  million  greater — a  solution  of  the  French  disparity  must 
therefore  be  sought  elsewhere,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  while  Brit- 
ish trade  was  assessed  at  nearly  its  full  value,  French  trade  was  as- 
sessed at  only  half  its  value. 

According  to  the  latest  official  returns  of  the  countries  named,  the 
following^  statements  will  show  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 


Articles. 


Bones 

Copper,  an  wrought  or  part 

Com: 

Wheat 

All  other 

Hair  (horse) 

Hidea,  undressed 

Horns  and  hoofs « 

Meat,  preserved,  not  salted 

Oil.  animal 

Skins  and  furs 

Other 

Tallow  and  stearine 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamhs' 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1879. 


$729,000 
78,000 

423,000 
64,000 

115.000 

428.000 

34,000 

49,000 

8,000 

705,000 
8.000 

935,000 
54.000 

539,000 

256.000 


4,024,000 


1880. 


$637,000 
64.000 

68,000 

4,000 

100.000 

476.000 

38,000 

34,000 

1.000 

1, 059, 000 

44.000 

923,000 


472.000 
396.000 


4, 811, 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Argentine  Repuhlic. 


Articles. 


BRITISH  000I>8. 

Apparel  and  haberdiishery 

Beer  and  ale 

Coal  and  cinders 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

At  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manafactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  unenumerated 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Lln«Ds: 

By  the  yard 

Jute,  manufactured 


1879. 

1880. 

253.000 

44.000 

253,000 

204,000 

54.000 

234.000 

3,358,000 
433,000 
112,000 

30.000 
423,000 
117,000 

25,000 

4,316.000 

101.000 

78,060 

31,000 

433,000 

136.060 

25.000 

234,000 
438,000 

204,000 
491,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Argentine  BepubUc — Continued. 


Articles. 


British  goods— Continned. 

Machinery 

Metals:  iron,  wroneht  and  not 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Btationery  and  paper 

Teleerapnic  wire  and  apparatus 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

At  valae 

All  other  articles 


FOfiEIOH  GOODB. 

Cordage  and  twine 

Iron,  manafactnrea  of,  and,  of  steel 

Rice 


Silk  manufactures 

Spices: 

Pepper 

Alt  other 

Spirits,  sweetened  and  i>erfumed. 

Tea 

Wine 

Wood,  sawn 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 


$272,000 
1, 370, 000 
88,000 
49,000 
10,000 

1.288,000 

161.000 

1,068,000 


Total  British  goods 10,026,000 


4,000 

2,000 

127,000 

10,000 

3.000 

5,000 

25,000 

30,000 

5,000 

10,000 

138,000 


359.000 


Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 10,385,000 


Imports  into  France  from  the  Argentine  Bepuhlic,  1880. 


1880. 


$258,000 

1, 861. 000 

73,000 

71,000 

15,000 

1,560,000 

141,000 

1,225,000 


11,  911, 000 


8.000 

1.000 

93.000 

20,000 

8,000 

7,000 

39.000 

59,000 

6,000 

1.000 

196,000 


438.000 


12, 349, 000 


Articles. 


Wool 

Raw  hides  and  skins 

Grease 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Cereals  and  flour 

Hair  (curled  and  undressed) 

Dye-woods,  in  logs 

Horn,  crude , 

Bone-black  (residue  of) 

Bone-black 

Linseed 

All  other  articles 


Greneral  im- 
ports. 


$17, 703, 000 

7,766,000 

1, 238, 000 

463,000 

405,000 

241.000 

162,  000 

124.000 

72,000 

56,000 

48.000 

357,000 


Total 28,635,000 


Special  im* 
ports. 


$17, 439, 000 

7,342,000 

1, 137. 000 

456,000 

391,000 

236.00$ 

162,000 

124,000 

72,000 

56,00$ 

47,000 

306,000 

27, 768, 000 
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ExparUfrom  France  to  the  Argentine  RepuhUefar  1880. 


Artidea. 


Wine* 

Wool  maanfactures 

Clothing  and  nnderclothins,  sewn. 
Mannfactares  in  skin  and  leather.. 
Jewelry  and  gold  and  silver  work. . 
Sugar  * 


Coiton  mannfactnreB 

Brandies,  spirita,  and  liquors  . 

Baaket  work 

Prepared  skins 

Mercery  and  buttons 

'Boola  and  metal  manufactures. 

Stationery  and  books 

Hats^straw,  bark,  Sec 

Hats-felt 

Silk  manufactures 

Tlsb,  preserved  in  oil 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Oils,  flxe^  pure 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Clocks  and  watches 

Prepared  medicines 

Cheese 


Machines  and  machinery . 

Cereals  and  flour 

Perfumeries 

Toys. 


Iitm,  st«el,  and  cast  iron 

Colors  and  paints 

MannfiMTtures  of  hemp  and  flax 
Other  articles 


General 
exports. 


$3,730,000 

8,538,000 

2,493,000 

2,327,000 

1, 010, 000 

583.000 

528.000 

443,000 

388,000 

385,000 

347.000 

290,000 

288,000 

270,000 

202,000 

163,000 

156,000 

137,000 

125,000 

121.000 

106.000 

90.000 

96,000 

88,000 

79,000 

72,000 

69,000 

69,000 

67,000 

63,000 

919,000 


Special 
exports. 


$3, 731, 000* 

8,885,000 

2,483.00a 

1,567,000* 

241,000 

508,000 

300,000 

437,  OOa 

257,000 

370,000 

332,000 

228,000- 

275,000 

260,00<y 

107,000 

58,000 

152,000 

126,000 

68,000 

14,000 

4,000 

99,000 

15,000 

64,000 

30,00a 

70,000 

62,000 


66,00(^ 

86,000 

776, 000 


Total 19,263,000  I    16,823,000* 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

According  to  the  oflBcial  returns  of  the  Bnrean  of  Statistics,  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  was  as  follows  during 
the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports,  $6,629,000 ;  domestic  exports,  $2,258,000 ; 
foreign  exports,  $170,000 ;  total  exports,  $2,428,000.  Compared  witli  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  this  shows  a  decrease  in  imports  of  more  than 
$500,000,  but  an  increase  in  domestic  exports  of  nearly  $500,000. 

At  the  very  best  this  is  a  poor  trade  showing  for  the  United  States^ 
and — as  has  been  so  often  and  so  clearly  shown  in  the  many  able  re- 
ports received  from  Consul  Baker — not  at  all  attributable  to  the  Argen- 
tine merchants  and  people,  or  to  the  fact  that  our  goods  are  not  wanted 
in  that  market.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  comparatively 
meager  trade  relations  with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  utter  absence 
of  direct  steam  communication  between  both  countries.  During  the  year 
1880  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  76  per  cent,  was  effected 
through  steamships. 

In  this  connection  the  following  statement  speaks  for  itself : 

Steam  navigation,  entrances  and  clearanceSj  at  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  th^ 

year  1880. 


Flag. 


Britiah 

Tnnch  — 
Argentine . 
BrsaiUan.. 
Oeiuian. . . . 

Italian 

Umfnayan 

Bellas 

Anstriaa  .. 
AinerSoan .. 

Total 


Tons. 


752,954 

813, 107 

213,904 

124,851 

121.930 

111,  17S 

77,630 

26,904 

286 

Nil. 

1, 742, 741 
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As  a  sequence  to  the  absence  of  direct  American  steam  communica- 
tion, an  absence  of  direct  and  positive  interest  in  the  pressure  of  our 
goods  upon  the  market,  nay,  further,  in  a  general  failure  to  supply  the 
demands  thereof,  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  and  traders,  may  be 
noted.  When  trade  is  dull  at  home  we  seek  the  Argentine  market ; 
when  trade  is  brisk  at  home  we  ignore,  to  a  great  extent,  that  market 
and  its  demands. 


REVIEW  OF  ARGENTINE  TRADE   WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

By  Consul  Baker,  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  year 
1880  shows  an  increase  of  $495,607  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  actual  decrease  of  |674,153  in  the  amount  of  imports,  while  the  exports  show 
an  increase  of  11,169,760. 

The  course  of  trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table : 


Description. 


3876. 


Imports I  $1,880,770 

Exports 2,393,238 

Total I    4,274,006 


1877. 


$2. 249, 320 
2,415,486 


1878. 


$2,  773,  589 
2,  547, 187 


1879. 


4.  664,  706 


5,  320, 776 


$3,  794,  876 
3.  591,  292 


1880. 


$3. 120. 723 
4,961.053 


7,586,168  I       8,081,775 


Since  1876  the  total  trade  appears  to  have  nearly  doubled,  but  the  yearly  increasing 
amount  of  imports  is  broken  in  the  exhibit  of  last  year's  figures.  In  order  to  discover 
wherein  was  this  decrease,  the  following  grouping  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
during  the  last  three  years  is  given : 


Principal  aitides  imported  from  the  United  States. 


1878. 


1879. 


188«. 


Kerosene. 
Alcohol  .. 
Starch  . . . 


Su^ar  

Dru^ 

Agricultural  implements. 
Lamps  and  ffas-nxtures  . . 

Lumber  of  all  kinds 

Machinery 

Mercery 

Furniture 

White  paper 

Paints 


$279, 

246, 

89, 

186, 

73, 

15. 

11. 

864, 

48, 

10, 

99. 


173 
668 
418 
628 
543 
983 
424 
858 
910 
985 
239 


Tobacco 

Cotton  fabrics 

Other  fabrics 

Kailroad  machinery 
Plows 


46,190 
109,632 
105,  912 

68,594 


Groceries 

Ship-chandlery . . 
Coal  and  coke  . . . 

Fire  crackers 

Preserved  meats 

Hardware  

Steam  engines . . . 
Lard 


Objects  of  art ». 

Perftimeiy , 

Rosin 

Glassware 

Stationery 


52, 657 
23,631 

4,290 
64,683 
12,182 

5,523 
146,  682 

3,120 
32,545 
14,303 
32,  328 
37,  095 

1,240 
16, 608 


$34«, 

263. 
82, 

606, 

78. 

52, 

33, 

1,187, 

144, 
35. 

103, 
18, 
52, 

138. 

115, 
69. 
42, 
35, 
20. 
20, 
39, 
10, 
14, 

102, 

25, 

19, 
20, 
24, 
1. 
14, 


855 
112 
459 
380 
325 
994 
538 
732 
678 
610 
344 
384 
302 
553 
764 
538 
894 
626 
670 
256 
588 
535 
128 
631 
600 
973 
090 
921 
366 
067 
082 


$342,942 

212,328 

62>^3 

140,133 

75,384 

39,904 

24,329 

1,  080.  897 

78,876 

14.966 

71,507 

2,643 

65.137 

1.52.  819 

73.323 

60,347 

340 

22,854 

28,802 

2,453 

30,175 

3,816 

6,297 

112,836 

900 

32,360 

12,326 

12,726 

39,208 

25 

10.780 


SUGAR. 


By  an  examination  of  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  trade  in  most  articles 
has  been  pretty  steady,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  refined 
sugar,  more  than  one-half  ($366,247)  of  the  entire  decrease  falling  to  that  article. 
There  is  also  a  decrease  in  Inmber  imports  of  |106,835,  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports 
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of  fnrniliire,  wbit«  paper,  railroad  and  other  machiQery,  aud  agricultural  implements. 
I  cannot  account  for  tne  large  decrease  in  the  sugar  import,  whicb  is  a  prime  article 
of  necessity,  unless  it  be  that  merchants  here  are  so  in  the  habit  of  receiving  cargoes 
of  sugar  from  the  United  Stat«s  in  such  uniformly  bad  condition  that  they  have  be- 
come discouraged,  and  now  seek  their  supplies  as  far  as  possible  from  Belgium,  France, 
and  Holland.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  shippers  at  home,  but 
rather  that  of  shi  p-brokers,  that  during  the  last  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar 
from  New  York  has  come  here  in  the  very  poorest  class  of  foreign  vessels,  and  it  has 
arrived  here  in  tuch  heated  condition — in  many  caseM  with  barrels  stained  and  con- 
t4'nt«  spoiled  by  contact  with  sea-water — that  the  article  was  wholly  unmerchantable, 
and  has  fallen  on  the  hands  of  the  underwriters.  The  latter  of  course  make  com- 
plaints— and  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  do ;  but  if  they  would  examine  into  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  vessels  soliciting  cargoes,  before  taking  risks,  and  refuse  all  in- 
surance in  bottoms  which  are  not  tight  and  dry,  there  would  be  less  cause  for  animad- 
version on  their  part  afterwards.  If  there  is  one  article  more  than  another  which 
requires  to  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  moisture,  it  is  sugar.  Even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  export  sugar  south  of  the  line  without  the 
generation  of  more  or  less  moistnre.  How  much  more  so  when  it  is  sent  to  market  in 
a  leaky  ve«i.sel. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  the  other  articles  men- 
tioned, in  most  cases  an  explanation  can  also  be  given.  Owing  to  the  war  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  there  was  less  building,  less  fencing,  less  demand  for  lumber  in  the 
interior.  In  the  article  of  common  furniture,  which  for  many  years  has  been  coming 
from  the  United  States,  I  think  it  is  now  to  some  extent  bein^  successfully  imitated 
in  this  country,  though  I  do  not  think  the  Argentine  Republic  will  ever  be  able  to 
compete  with' the  United  States  in  this  manufacture.  There  was  but  little  done  in 
railway  construction  last  year,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  decreased  demand  for  railroad 
machinery,  though,  as  most  of  the  companies  here  are  controlled  in  London,  they 
naturally  give  a  preference  to  English  rolling  stock.  The  failure  of  the  crops  for  the 
last  two  years  has  had  a  direct  influence  in  reduciog  the  demand  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implements.  In  regard  to  white  printing  paper,  I  thought  that  the 
movement  two  years  ago  for  pushing  American  stock  upon  this  market  would  be  suc- 
ce.ssful ;  but  the  matter  was  badly  managed,  and  supplies  came  so  irregularly  that 
they  could  not  be  depended  on.  What  was  still  more  astonishing  was  the  fact  that 
the  body  of  the  printing  paper  received  from  the  United  States  was  so  superior  to  that 
coming  from  Europe  that  the  custom-house  authorities  persisted  in  taxing  it  as  writing 
paper. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  the  last  year  would  show  a  large  increase  in  our  trade  in  cotton 
fabrics,  but  instead  the  imports  were  $42,441  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  In 
regard  t-o  this,  however,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  if  more  cotton  goods 
were  not  sold  here,  it  was  not  because  there  was  no  demand  for  them,  but  because 
they  conld  not  be  procured.  The  market  at  home  was  so  good  and  so  buoyant  that 
the  very  parties  who  had  been,  the  year  previous,  anxiously  seeking  opportunities  to 
sell  their  fabrics  here,  very  inconsiderately  gave  up  all  concern  in  regard  to  the  Ar- 

fentine  trade,  even  refusing  to  ship  at  all  unless  the  money  accompanied  every  order, 
his,  of  course,  once  more  directed  attention  to  England  for  supplies  on  the  part  of 
houses  here  which  were  most  anxious  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  from  that 
quarter,  of  conrse,  they  obtained  prompt  shipments  and  the  usual  credits.  All  this 
is  most  unfortunate.  As  I  have  said  before,  if  there  is  any  specialty  in  the  import 
trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  which  the  United  States  should  strive  to  obtain,  it  is 
the  trade  in  cottons.  I  have  already  in  a  special  report  spoken  of  the  value  of  this 
trade.  That  this  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  I  reproduce  the  figures  for  the  last  six 
years,  to  wit : 

IMP0BT8. 


Years. 


1875 
187« 
lg77 
1878 
1879 
MM 


Cotton  goods.    Cotton  threads. 


Total. 


$4, 102, 270 

$31,  530  • 

$4, 133,  800 

2.  9f^9. 120 

44.535 

3. 033,  645 

4.  933.  363 

84.345  ! 

5,018.708 

5.  555,  647 

80.  141 

5. 63.->,  788 

.5,213.8.52 

73.913  1 

5.  287.  765 

3,  714,  562 

77.814  ! 

3,  792,  *76 
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I  may  state  generally  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  threads  and  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cotton  fabrics  come  from  England.  These  figures  show  what  a  wide  field 
is  here  offered  to  American  enterprise.  lE  with  better  and  cheaper  goods,  the  United 
States  are  not  able  to  dispute  and  divide  this  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  fault  must 
be  in  ourselves. 

Our  manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind,  as  an  incentive  to  greater  effort,  that  this 
trade  in  cottons  is  not  for  a  season,  but  practically  for  all  time  to  come.  As  I  have 
heretofore  sought  to  inipress  upon  them,  there  can  be  no  local  competition  here  for 
them  to  contend  with.  There  is  not  a  cotton-mill  in  the  country ;  and  there  will  be 
no  cotton  manufactures  here  for  the  next  generation,  if,  indeed,  that  soon,  while  the 
demand  for  cotton  goods  must  go  on  increasing  with  the  population  of  the  country. 
I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said  before,  that  our  milling  interests  must  not 
wait  for  this  trade  to  seek  them.  If  they  continue  to  adopt  that  policy  they  will 
never  secure  it.  They  must  invite  it.  They  must  study  the  styles  of  goods  and  the 
details  of  their  make-up  through  their  own  agents  sent  here  for  the  purpose.  They 
roust  show  dealers  here  how  much  better  they  can  do,  in  the  matter  both  of  the 
quality  and  price  of  goods,  by  transferring  their  orders  to  the  United  States ;  and 
when  the  merchants  of  Buenos  Ayres  fully  understand  the  advantage  it  will  be  to 
them  to  deal  in  American  fabrics  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  sure  to  follow. 

OUR  EXHIBIT  IN  OTHER  IMPORTS. 

I  have  said  this  much  in  regard  to  the  cottons  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for 
the  reason  that  it  figures  as  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  imports  of  the  country ;  but 
there  are  many  other  lines  of  goods  in  which  it  seems  to  me,  if  proper  efforts  were 
made,  the  Americans  could  do  more  than  they  are  doing  at  present.  To  show  this  I 
place  side  by  side  the  total  shipments  to  the  Argentine  Republic  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles during  1880,  and  the  proportion  of  the  same  which  came  from  the  United  States, 
to  wit: 


Articles  imported  in  ISSO. 


"Wire  for  fencing 

Jewelry 

Fire-arms  and  eqnipmenta 

Saddles  and  harness 

Groceries 

Ship  chandlery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Coal 

Preserved  meats,  &c 

Comestibles 

Glassware 

Preserved  fruits 

Dried  fruits 

Iron  and  steel,  nnworked . 

Hardware 

Soaps 

Hams 

Lamps  and  gas-fixtures  . . . 

Stationery 

Furniture 

"White  paper 

Salt  fish 

Leather 

Cheese 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Mercery 

Paint« 

Ready-made  clothing 

Hats  and  caps 

Steam-engines 

Spices,  Ac 

Carriages 

Be«r  (in  bottles) 

Refined  sugar 


"Value  of 
shipments 
from  the 
U  n  i  t  e  d 
States. 


$4.  MO 
2,593 
3.473 

10,805 

28,84)2 

2,453 

55 

30, 175 

6,297 

7.936 

25 


264 

1.281 

121, 109 

615 

65 

24,329 

10,780 

71,507 

2,643 

360 

1,424 


59,633 

14,966 

65,137 

733 

150 

900 

5,991 

1,010 

435 

140, 133 


It  seems  to  me  there  is  hardly  an  article  in  the  ahove  list  which  might  not  be  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  cheaper  and  better  than  it  can  be  furnished  from  Europe, 
many  of  them  being  in  great  part  original  shipments  from  the  United  States;  but  so 
long  as  the  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  this  country  have  their  family  ties  and  busi- 
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II688  associations  in  England  and  France  those  nations  most  continue  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  unless  we  make  persistent  and  con- 
tinning  efforts  to  divert  ft. 

COX8ULT1XG  ARGENTINE   STYLES. 

Bat  to  ship  at  random,  thinking  that  all  articles  of  American  manufacture  would 
at  once  recommend  themselves,  or  to  send  down  here  commercial  agents  with  a  great 
parade  of  samples,  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  committed.  It  does  not  signify 
that  the  goods  in  our  own  market,  or  even  in  European  markets,  recommend  themselves 
by  the  snperiority  of  their  workmanship  or  the  beauty  of  their  finish.  If  they  do  not 
correspond  to  the  prevailing  styles  here,  they  will  not  be  touched.  We  must  not  ex« 
pect  to  foist  our  2oods  upon  the  Argentine  people,  however  much  we  may  like  them, 
if  they  are  not  orthe  maKe  and  fashion  which  prevail  in  the  River  Plate.  In  this  re- 
spect they  are  exceedingly  fastidious.  We  must  not  send  what  suits  us;  we  must 
send  what  suits  them.  For  instance,  I  saw  on  the  street,  the  other  dav,  a  gentleman 
oewly  arrived  from  New  York,  aud  he  wore  a  hat  which  was  exactnr  ''the  thing'' 
there ;  but  it  was  different  in  its  fashion  from  those  which  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres 
most  affect ;  and  his  appearance  on  the  promenade  created  quite  an  amusing  sensation 
among  the  "gamins.''  That  hat  was  right  enough  at  home :  but  do  you  suppose  that 
an  invoice  of  them  wocld  find  a  market  here?  This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what 
I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  our  seekers  after  Argentine  trade.  If  they  would  first 
find  oat  what  are  the  styles  and  fashions,  not  merely  in  hats,  but  in  every  variety  of 
manafactared  article  for  which  there  is  a  demand  here,  they  would  have  less  difficulty 
in  introducing  their  goods.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  asking  a  member  of  a  well-known 
American  importing  house  of  this  city,  how  he  managed  to  compete  so  successfully 
for  the  Argentine  trade,  and  he  said  it  was  by  constantly  watching  the  tastes  of  the 
people  in  tne  various  lines  of  goods,  and  adopting  whatever  he  saw  pleased  the  public 
taste ;  and  he  had  in  his  hand  then  the  photographs  of  a  set  of  furniture,  French- 
made,  which  he  was  sending  to  his  correspondents  in  New  York  for  a  pattern.  In 
almost  every  branch  of  manufactures,  jewelry,  hardware,  glassware,  saddles  and  har- 
ness, gas  fixtures,  &o,,  the  same  thing  miffht  be  done  with  success.  In  regard  to 
hats  and  caps,  dress  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  the  manufacturers  of  England  and 
France  in  manv  instances  have  agents  here  who  study  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the 
Argentine  people,  and  who  make  such  goods  expressly  for  this  market. 

OUR  RECIPROCAL  TRADE. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  we  cannot  attribute  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  oar 
commerce  with  this  country  to  the  want  of  reciprocal  trade.  The  exports  from  here 
last  year  exceeded  the  imports  from  the  United  States  by  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 
On  general  business  principles,  it  might  have  been  supposed  tnat  this  difference  would 
have  been  remitted  in  return  cargoes;  but  instead  of  that,  it  was  paid  by  bills  on 
liondon.    Whose  fault  is  this? 
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The  official  commercial  statistics  of  Chili  compare  favorably,  in  point 
of  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  and  date,  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France.  If  we  apply  to  the  general  commerce  of 
a  nation  the  same  rules  which  are  applied  to  individual  trade,  vizj 
judging  of  its  soundness  by  the  manner  in  which  its  various  details  are 
arranged  into  consolidated  array  for  critical  exposition,  we  are  sure  to 
reach  similar  conclusions  in  both  cases.  The  most  advanced  commer- 
cial nations  are  as  surely  distinguished  for  the  superiority  of  their  com- 
mercial reports  (their  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  trade-showings), 
as  the  great  commercial  houses  are  for  their  bookkeeping,  and  vice  versa. 

The  direct  application  of  practical  business  principles  to  national  and 
international  questions  which  distinguishes  Chilian  official  reports  from 
those  of  many  of  the  other  South  American  countries  is  indicative  of 
a  spirit  of  progress  which  is  destined  to  place  Chili  as  a  commercial 
and  industrial  center  in  the  very  front  of  South  American  nations. 

Estimating  the  peso,  or  dollar  at  91.2  cents,  United  State  customs 
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valuation,  the  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Chili,  an  given  in 
its  official  returns,  during  the  years  1879  and  1880^ 

Imports  into  Chili. 


From—  1879.  1880. 


Great  Britain $8,075,000  $12,  21J».  OOO 

Germany 2,577.000  4. 364.  JOO 

Prance 3,618,000  4,0IL',O00 

United  States 1,317.  uOO  1.520.0(H) 

Argentine  Repu blic 1 ,  466,  000  1 ,  336,  OOO 

Peni {  1,917.000  1,198,000 

Spain 147.000  540.000 

Brazil 370,000  470,000 

Belgiam ;  550,000  432,000 

Ita^- !  210,000  2r»5,000 

All  other  countries 542, 000  744,  000 


Total : I  20,789,000       27,100,000 


Of  the  above  imports,  during  the  year  1880,  about  $22,600,000  worth 
were  entered  at  Valparaiso  alone,  the  balance,  $4,500,000,  being  entered, 
in  the  order  of  their  value,  at  Coquimbo,  Iquique,  Caldera,  Taleahuano, 
Antofagasta,  Carrizal  Bajo,  &c 

Exports  of  Chili. 


To—  1879.        I       1880. 


Great  Britain $29,  731,  OOO  $36,  .*)68,  000 

United  States 002,  (H»0  2.272,000 

G^rmaDy 1,424,000  i  1,940.000 

France I  1, 760, 000  :  1.  780. 000 

Argentine  Rei»tiblic '  97,  000  1,  000.  000 

Beru ,  1,  660,  000  I  770,  (>oa 

Ecuador l  720,  000  I  520.  000 

UruKua V 315.  0(Mi  430,  000 

Colombia 600,  OOO  i  27.'i,  000 

All  ot her  countries I  1.  995, 000  927,  000 


ToUl '  38.904.000 


46,  482,  000 


The  total  increase  in  the  above  statement  of  exports  in  1880  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  exports  from  Iqyique  and  other  port^  being 
embraced  therein,  the  trade  of  which  previous  to  1880  was  embraced 
in  Peruvian  returns. 

The  exports  for  1880  were  shipped  from  the  following  ports  :  Valpa- 
raiso, $11,100,000;  Iquique,  $7,900,000;  Coquimbo,  $5,900,000;  Antofa- 
gasta, $5,800,000;  Coronel,  $4,216,000;  Taleahuano,  $3,700,000;  Ghana- 
ral,  $3,600,000;  Carrizal  Bajo,  $1,470,000;  Tocopilla,  $730,000,  &c. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  while  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  imports  consumed  in  Chili  are  entered  at  Valparaiso,  the 
exports  of  the  country  are  well  distnbuted  among  the  several  port«^ 
Valparaiso  sending  out  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  into  Chili  is  composed  of 
manufactures,  such  as  textiles,  machines  (steam  and  other),  drugs  and 
medicines,  &c.,  the  entire  exportsmay  be  classed  as  raw  or  unmanufact- 
ured. 

Of  the  total  exports  during  the  year  1880,  agricultural  products, 
amounted  to  $9,990,000,  a  decrease  of  about  a  million  dollars  from  the 
preceding  year ;  mineral  x)roducts  amounted  to  $34,484,000,  an  increase 
of  $11,000,000  on  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  mineral  exports 
were  as  follows:  Nitrate  of  soda,  $14,067,000,  an  increase  of  $9,728,000, 
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occasioned  undoubtedly  by  possession  of  the  Peruvian  nitrate  fields  j 
copper,  in  bars,  $12,687,000 ;  silver,  in  bars,  $3,000,000,  &c.  The  bal- 
ance of  exports  was  composed  of  small  lots  of  manufactures,  about 
$85,000  specie,  and  unenumerated  articles. 

The  trade  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  tlie  United  States 
concerning  Chilian  commerce  differ  very  materially  from  the  foregoing 
Chilian  returns,  viz :  According  to  tbe  Chilian  returns  the  trade  of  the 
republic  with  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows :  Im- 
ports from  Great  Biitain,  $12,219,000;  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
$36,568,000.  According  to  British  returns  this  trade  was  as  follows : 
Exports  to  Chili,  $10,622,000 ;  imports  from  Chili,  $16,801,000. 

The  difference  in  the  British  exports  as  given  in  the  British  returns 
and  a8  given  as  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  the  Chilian  returns 
($1,667,000)  may  be  generally  accounted  for  by  the  addition  in  Chili  of 
costs  and  charges  of  transportation,  but  in  the  matter  of  Chilian  exports 
to  Great  Britain  the  great  difference — $19,767,000 — cannot  be  so  easily 
explained.  On  turning  to  the  details  of  the  exports  from  Chili  it  appears 
that  saltpeter  (nitrate  of  soda)  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  to  the  value  of  nearly  $12,000,000,  while  the  British  returns 
show  only  an  import  of  $54,000. 

About  $3,000,000  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  article  of  silver  bars, 
which  appear  in  Chilian  returns  among  the  regular  exports,  but  which 
do  not  so  appear  among  British  imports,  being  accounted  for  in  the  im- 
port of  bullion.  This  reduces  the  difference  between  the  Chilian  and 
British  returns  to  about  $4,700,000,  which  can  be  distributed  among 
the  principal  other  articles  of  Chilian  export  to  Great  Britain.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  saltpeter,  or  nitrate,  is  the  pnncipal  difference  unac- 
counted for. 

The  following  statements  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade 
of  the  three  principal  countries  with  Chili,  according  to  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  same : 

Import*  into  Great  Britain  from  Chili, 


Articles. 


B»rk  -  Peruvian 

Copper : 

Ore 

Rogular 

tTnwToaght  or  part . . . 
Com : 

Wheat 

Barle  V 

Wheat  meal  aud  flour. 

Cotton,  raw 

Dmilfa,  unenumerated 


1879. 


1880. 


Hides. 

Undressed . . 
Tanned,  Ac. 


$10,000 

39,000 

2,  026,  000 
9,588,900 

3,  760,  000 
112,000 
247.000 

55,000 

253,000 

68,000 

206,000 


Or© 

Pig  or  sheet 

Hlter,  cnhic  . 

Oil,  spermaceti  or  hard  matter . 

On,  unenumerated 

Seeds,  flax  or  linseed 

SilTer  ore 

Skins  and  furs 

Sogar,  unrefloed 

Tin,  blocks,  ingots,  Slc 

Wool: 

Alpaca,  vicuna,  and  llama 

Sheep  and  lambs* 

All  other  articles 


$68,000 

102,000 
2, 074, 000 
7.548,000 

3, 575. 000 
491,000 
311,000 
95.000 
190.000 
172,000 

25.000 
1.000 


Total 


44.000 

50.000 

49.000 

34.000 

3,000 

54,000 

30,000 

3.000 

27,000 

25.000 

102,000 

112.000 

442,000 

195,000 

20,000 

98,000 

156.000 

442,000 

10,000 

1.000 

243.000 

316,000 

292,  000 

331,  000 

385.000 

488.000 

$1«.  167,  000 

$16, 801, 000 
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BkcparUfrom  Great  Britain  to  Chili, 


Articles. 


BUTIBH  OOOD8. 

Apparel  and  haberdaahery 

Arms,  ammimition,  &o 

Bags  aod  sacks 

Beer  and  ale 

Coals,  cinders 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard. 

By  yalue 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass,  manofiaotares 

Hardwares  and  catlery , 

Leather,  wronsht  and  not 

Linen,  by  yard. 

Jate,  mannfekctared 

Machinery : 

Steam-engines 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Paints  and  coloring  material 

Telearaphic  wires  and  apparatus 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  otner  articles 

Total  British  goods 

FOSIION  GOODS. 

Confectionery 

Paper,  all  kinds 

OoicksilTer 

Klce 

Spices,  all  kinds 

Spirits 

Tea 

Wine 

Zinc,  mannfactnres 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  produce 


1879. 

1880. 

$64,000 

$132,000 

253,000 

292,000 

151,000 

326,000 

28.000 

24.000 

273,000 

437.000 

1,885.000 

4,155,000 

137.000 

389.000 

39.000 

98,000 

11.000 

22.000 

133,000 

302.000 

17,000 

30.000 

73.000 

161.000 

34.000 

65.000 

83,000 

64.000 

88,000 

127,000 

438,000 

1,035,000 

04,000 

83.000 

59,000 

93.000 

20,000 

11,000 

217,000 

680.000 

17,000 

16,000 

526,000 

784.000 

4,617,000 

9,326,000 

3.000 

8.000 

8,000 

3,000 

39,000 

11.000 

30,000 

22,000 

6.000 

10.000 

^000 

7,000 

88,000 

199.000 

37,000 

50,000 

5,000 

5,000 

258,000 

881,000 

479,000 

1,196.000 

5,096,000 

10,592,000 

ImportB  into  France  from  Chilif  1880. 


Articles. 


Copper,  pure 

Wheat 

Skins  and  hides  (undressed) 

Wool 

Vegetables 

Honey 

Kitrateofsoda 

Cinchona  bark 

Other  articles 

Total 


6,223,000 


General 

Special 

imports. 

imports. 

$3,068,000 

$3,004,000 

2,126.000 

2,127,000 

886,000 

386.000 

187.000 

187.000 

136,000 

136.000 

97,000 

97,009 

56,000 

56,000 

41,000 

19,000 

131.000 

125.000 

6. 137. 000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Chili,  1880. 


Articles. 


Sugar,  refined 

Muiiifactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Wool  raanafactnres 

Cotton  manu&cturei ' 

Clothing  and  nnderclothing,  sewn 

Straw  lukts 

Jewelry 

Wine* 

Cahinet  work 

Booka  and  stationery 

Meroeryand  buttons 

Pottery,  glans,  and  crystal 

Skins,  drMsed t 

FelthaU 

OUTeoll 

Tish,  preserved  in  oil 

Tools  and  metal  manufi^ctares 

Prepared  medicines , 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Fomiture 

Clocks  and  watches 

Perfumery , 

Presenrea  vegetables 

Ink  for  printers,  aud  for  writing 

Other  articles , 

Total 


General 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

f718,000 

$718, 000 

541,000 

533,000 

534,000 

497,000 

304,000 

225, 000 

299,900 

297,000 

146,000 

145,000 

140,000 

6,000 

'       133,000 

128,000 

123.000 

123,  000 

85,000 

63,000 

82.000 

80,000 

81,000 

76,000 

75,000 

74,000 

62,000 

61,000 

48,000 

15,000 

46,000 

46,000 

42,000 

34,000 

47.000 

41.000 

32,000 

30,000 

26,000 

26,000 

21,000 

1,000 

17,000 

15,000 

17,000 

17,  000 

14,000 

14,000 

271.000 

171,  000 

3,898,000 


3, 436, 000 


The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Chili  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  amounted  to  $1,436,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $200,000  on  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Nitrate  of  soda  amounted  to  $  J  ,229,000,  and  wool  amounted 
to  $176,000  of  the  whole,  leaving  only  about  $30,000  of  a  balance  for  all 
other  goods. 

The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Chili  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $1,598,000,  and  the  exports  of  foreign  merchandise 
to  $16,566,  making  a  total  of  only  $1,614,566.  The  exports  from  the 
United  States  consisted  of  agricultural  implements,  beer,  blacking, 
brooms,  clocks,  coal,  cordage,  cotton  manufactures,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, glassware,  hemp  manufactures,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
lamps,  musical  instruments,  naval  stores,  refined  petroleum,  lard  oil, 
gunpowder,  perfumery,  provisions,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  refined  sugar,  wood  and  manufactures,  &c.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel — machinery,  &c. — re- 
fine<l  sugar,  aud  cottons. 

The  following  statement,  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  note  the 
difference  in  the  sales  of  their  cotton  manufactures  to  Chili  when  com- 
pared with  the  sales  of  British  cottons  thereto  : 

Exports  of  British  and  American  cottons  to  ChiJi,  1880-*81. 


Description. 

British. 

American. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Plain  niece  coods 

Yards. 
34, 670, 000 
34, 056, 000 

$1, 8r.7, 000 

2,  270. 000 

417,000 

Yards. 
6, 901, 483 
632,789 

$446, 998 

49,092 

0,792 

PrtntM  piece  goods ^. 

All  other 7. 

Total 

68.  726, 000          4,  544, 000 

7,534,270 

505,782 

4277 8 
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Comparatively,  the  above  statement  is  a  very  small  showing  for  the 
United  States,  yet  compared  with  the  preceding  year  it  shows  a  large  in- 
crease. During  the  fiscal  y  ^ar  1880  the  exports  of  American  cotton  s  to  Chili 
were  as  follows:  Plain  piece  goods,  2,299,307  yards,  valued  at  $201,132; 
prints,  135,126  yards,  valued  at  $11,418;  all  other  manufactures,  $5,319. 
This  shows  an  increase  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  of  5,099,837  yards, 
and  of  $288,000. 

The  average  price  of  British  cottons  exported  to  Chili,  as  above,  was 
as  follows  per  yard  :  Plain  piece  goods,  5.32  cents ;  printed  piece  goods, 
6.66  cents.  The  average  price  per  yard  of  the  American  cottons  was 
as  follows :  Plain  piece  goods,  6.47  cents ;  printed,  7.90  cents. 

During  the  year  1880  the  average  price  of  American  cottons  exported 
to  Chili  was :  Plain  goods,  9.09  cents  per  yard,  and  x>rints,  8.44  cents. 
The  cheapening  of  cottons  for  that  market  resulted  in  the  large  increase 
noted  above.  A  like  lowering  of  prices  would  undoubtedly  have  a  sim- 
ilar effect  in  all  other  countries;  for,  taking  the  superiority  of  our  cottons 
into  consideration,  there  is  nothing  but  their  high  prices  interfering 
with  their  division  of  all  markets  with  British  goods. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Valparaiso  (Mr.  Foote),  in  a  report 
upon  the  general  trade  of  Chili,  gives  the  following  interesting  review 
of  our  trade  with  that  country: 

IJOW  TO   INCKEASE  AMERICAN  TRADE   IN   CHILI. 

Prior  to  1861,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Chili  was  largely  iu  excess  of  what 
it  is  at  present.  At  that  time  a  goodly  number  of  American  business  houses  were 
establi&ned  here,  but  by  degrees  this  has  been  changed.  The  decrease  of  American 
shipping  during  our  civil  war  had  a  tendency  to  check  this  trade.  Our  mercantile 
houses  iu  this  country  have  from  time  to  time  either  changed  hands  or  retired  from 
business,  thus  virtually  aband<ming  the  field,  which  has  been  occupied  by  European 
liouses,  whose  interest  it  is  to  introduce  the  goods  of  their  respective  countries. 

In  seeking  for  the  cauwes  which  militate,  against  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  our  people  to  send  out  and 
maintain  commercial  establishments,  and  to  invest  capital  in  such  enterprises.  I  think 
investigation  will  show  that  every  one  of  our  business  houses  in  the  South  American 
States  18  the  result  of  some  small  venture,  and  that  when  the  founders  of  such  enter- 
prises have  retired — oftentimes  with  large  fortunes — that  the  business  has  either  ceased, 
or  passed  into  foreign  hands.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  and  German  houses  are 
accustomed  to  perpetuate  their  business  by  making  partners  of  their  clerks  after  a 
term  of  service. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  jobbing  trade  of  Chili  is  done,  not  by  native 
houses,  which  seek  other  markets  for  their  supplies,  but  almost  entirely  by  foreign 
houses  established  here,  which  have  their  home  connections,  and  whose  interesta  and 
inclinations  prompt  them  to  seek  their  respective  home  markets. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  two-thirds  of  the  American  goods  now  sold  in 
Chili  are  the  importations  of  English  and  German  houses,  and  more,  that  they  are  only 
imported  to  supply  an  actual  demand.  Trade  promoted  under  such  circumstances  is 
of  slow  growth.  What  is  needed  is  the  establishment  here  of  American  houses,  with 
capital,  energy,  and  patience.  Advertising  has  done  something  in  calling  attention 
to  our  goods;  traveling  agents  have  made  some  sales ;  but  depots  near  at  hand  are 
necessary  where  a  constant  supply  can  be  obtained,  and  where  the  goods  can  be 
brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  purchasers.  Of  course  there  should  be  an  intel- 
ligent examination  of  the  field,  and  the  necessities  of  the  trade  should  be  carefully 
stiidied.  A  sharp  competition  must  be  expected,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
proper  facilities,  our  trade  with  Chili  should  not  be  largely  augmented. 

FOREIOnr  COifliflERCE  OF  BOL.ITIA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  returns  concerning  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Bolivia,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world  is  effected  through  conterminous  countries,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  even  a  fair  approximation  of  the  value  thereof. 

Previous  to  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  latter 
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received  her  foreign  supplier  and  exported  her  prodacts  principally 
through  Chilian  and  Peruvian  ports.  The  war  has,  however,  eflTect^d  a 
radical  change  in  Bolivian  trade,  much  of  which  now  passes  through 
the  Argentine  Republic,  entering  at  Buenos  Ayres  or  Bosario,  and 
thence  to  Salta  or  Jujuy,  and  from  these  latter  places  to  its  destination. 
The  Bolivian  exports  take  the  same  route  reversely. 

During  the  year  1880,  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  Baker,  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  exports  of  Bolivia  through  the  Argentine  Bepublic 
amouuted^^to  $1,570,308,  of  which  silver  constituted  $1,417,000— be- 
sides goods  to  the  value  of  $32,000  consumed  in  the  Argentine  Bepub- 
lic. 

The  exports  to  Bolivia,  which  passed  through  the  Argentine  Bepublic 
Id  transit  for  Bolivia,  amounted  to  only  $51,000,  while  the  exports  from 
the  Argentine  Bepublic  to  Bolivia  amounted  to  $300,000. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Bolivia  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  $1,600,000,  consisting  of  cubic  niter,  $902,000;  copper  ore 
and  regulus,  $605,000;  guano,  $20,000;  all  other  articles,  $13,000.  As 
none  of  these  articles  seem  to  have  been  imported  through  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublic,  we  have  here  alone  a  total  export  from  Bolivia  of 
$3,202,000. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Bolivia  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  $433,0  K),  consisting  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  machinery, 
and  other  manufactures  of  iron.  These  exports  must  have  reached  Bo- 
livia through  Peruvian  ports;  therefore  there  is  already  accounted  for 
herein,  Argentine  exports  to  Bolivia,  $3ij0,000;  exports  in  transit 
through  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  $51,000;  and  British  exports  to  Bo- 
livia, $433,000— a  total  amounting  to  $844,000. 

Consul  Baker  in  his  report  further  says  that,  during  the  year  under 
review,  there  was  considerable  demand  for  cotton  goods  from  Bolivian 
merchants,  the  orders  coming  direct  from  Buenos  Ayres  instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  Pacific  ports  as  in  antebellum  days.  In  most  cases  these 
Bolivian  merchants  asked  for  American  cottons,  tchich  could  not  he  had; 
owing  to  the  brisk  demand  in  the  United  States  the  American  cotton 
manufacturers  refusing  to  fill  the  orders. 

Consul  Adams,  of  La  Paz,  in  a  report  upon  Bolivia  and  its  trade  and 
<X)mmerce,  writes  as  follows  concerning  American  vs.  European  inter- 
ests in  this  country : 

Strange  it  is,  and  almost  incomprehenBible  to  the  Datives,  that  of  the  here  so-called 
Yankee  enterprise  nothing  is  to  be  found.  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  English- 
men, and  even  Italians  come  to  thin  country  in  numbers,  and  are  here  now,  not  as 
immigrants,  bat  to  control  the  trade  which  the  settled  part  of  the  country  offers.  The 
rich  mines  of  Potosi,  Huanchaca,  Oruro,  and  Corocoro,  although  mostly  owned  by 
Bolivians,  are  worked  by  European  contractors  and  engineers,  and  their  product  con- 
trolled in  the  Eufflish  market.  The  most  prominent  exporters  and  importers  are  Ger- 
mans, a  few  English  and  Dutch,  but  not  a  single  American  merchant  in  ail  Bolivia. 
Telegraph  lines  are  constructed  by  Frenchmen,  and  even  the  stage  and  transportation 
hoes  established  some  years  ago  by  two  Americans  have,  after  their  death,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  and  so  while  the  Bolivians  with  their  numbi-rs  of 
Indians  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  primitive  way  of  the  middle  ages,  Europeans  oon- 
trol  all  trade,  and  the  Americans  here,  being  without  capital,  can  neither  compete 
with  one  nor  the  other. 

Until  Americans  with  capital,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  come  here  and  bring  ma- 
chinery with  them  to  work  the  mines,  which,  rich  as  they  are,  have  been  abandoned 
simply  for  want  of  sacb  machinery  ;  until  our  importers  and  those  manufacturers  who 
at  home  ose  the  r»w  materials  produced  in  Bolivia,  such  as  cinchona  bark,  rubber, 
cacao,  alpaca,  and  Vienna  wool,  establish  branch  houses  or  send  agents  here  rather 
than pnrchiise  in  the  Knglish  markets;  until  our  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  agri- 
caltaral  implements,  machinery,  tire-arms,  furniture,  hardware,  cottons  and  woolens 
<cnd  their  iiroo«Is  on  their  own  account  to  this  country  in  competition  with  Europeans; 
ontil  ships  of  oar  own  nationality  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  of  South  America; 
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until  then  the  commerce  of  and  with  the  United  States  will  be  but  nominal  and 
restricted  to  a  very  few  articles  which  no  other  country  produces. 

It  is  true  some  prejudices  will  have  to  be  surmounted  as  well  as  natural  difficulties; 
miners  will  have  to  build  roads  to  their  fields  of  operations;  aeents  in  quest  of  bark 
and  rubber  have  to  penetrate  into  the  wilderness  and  give  up  the  comforts  of  society ; 
the  slow  mode  of  transportation  and  consequently  a  slow  realization  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, frequent  political  troubles  and  the  instability  of  goveiiiment,  the  distance 
from  home  and  tne  high  price  of  living,  all  these  difficulties  are  serious  obstacles } 
but,  as  an  offset,  it  may  also  be  taken  into  account  that  of  all  nationalities  none  are 
so  welcome  in  this  country  as  Americans.  The  property  of  foreigners  is  absolutely 
secure.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy  and  salubrious ;  our  countrymen  know 
how  to  surmount  difficulties,  and,  what  is  of  ^eater  importance  to  those  that  would 
come,  the  capital  invested  and  the  labor  and  intelligence  employed  would  bring  sure 
and  abundant  returns. 

Drade  of  Great  Britain  with  Bolivia, 
IMPORTS  FROM  BOLIVIA. 


Articles. 


Copper : 

Regulus 

Onano 

Niter,  cubic 

Silver  ore 

All  other  articles 


1870. 

1880. 

$185, 000 

243,000 

219, 000 

773,000 

49,000 

18,000 

$305,000 

240,000 

20.000 

962,000 

13,000 

Total 1,487,000 


1,600,000 


EXPORTS  TO  BOLIVIA. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Beer  and  ale 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cottons,  entered  bv  the  yard  — 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

MetalM :  Iron,  wrousht  and  not. 

Woolens,  by  the  yaro 

All  other  articles 


Total 


FOREIGN  GOODH. 


All  foreign  articles 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products. 


1     1,000 

25,000 

1    30,000 

5.000 

34,000 

34,000 

20,  000 

;    108,000 

257,000 


35,000 


292,000 


4,000 
30,000 
25,000 
10,000 
39,000 
64,000 

2,000 
210,000 


384.000 


49,000 


433,000 


FOREION  COI«II«IERCE  OF  PERU. 


In  1879  theforeign  commerce  of  Peru  was  estimated  as  follows :  Imports, 
$28,000,000;  exports,  $44,600,000.  Owing  to  the  disarrangement  of  Pem- 
vian  commerce  since  1879,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  Iquique  and 
some  other  Peruvian  ports  are  now  conducted  under  Chilian  auspices, 
in  the  absence  of  all  official  statistics  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  present  value  thereof.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from 
Peru  to  Great  Britain  and  France  alone  in  one  year — 1880  as  compared 
with  1879 — amounted  to  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  in  theim ports  from  those 
countries  during  the  same  time  the  decrease  amounted  to  $4,100,000. 
Eeasoning  from  these  premises,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  present  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  does  not  exceed  the  following 
values:  Imports,  $15,000,000;  exports,  $25,000,000. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain j  France,  and  the  United 
States  with  Peru  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements: 
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Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Peru, 


Articles. 


1870. 


1680. 


Birk.  PeroTijui 

Chnnieil  man  n  flic  tares  and  products. 
Coma: 

Ore  .■.••>.....•....  •  -•  ............ 


Begnlns 

Unwroaght,  or  partly  wrought. 

0>ttoii,nw 

Ooino 


Hides,  ondresaed 

Xiter,  cubic 

Sl?er  ore 


Skios,  fare,  all  sorts  . .  —  . .  •  •  - 

%»r,  unrefined 

Tia: 

Ore — ... 

Blocks,  iogois.  Sec  ........ 

Vool: 

ilpscs.  Ticnna,  and  llama 

Sbefpand  lamlm* 

mother  article 


Total 


$763,000 
500 

200,000 


491.000 

1,  079, 000 

2. 337. 000 

20.000 

2.929.000 

200.000 

7,000 

6,  703, 000 

16,000 
15,000 

1,118.000 
475,000 
115,000 


16,408,000 


$136,000 


127,000 

25,000 

200,000 

600,000 

2, 848, 000 

21,000 

2,890,000 

50,000 

12,000 

5, 479.  000 


6,000 

4^6,000 
253.000 
191,000 


12,  801, 000 


Exportefrom  Great  Britain  to  Peru, 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Araift,  ammunition,  &.C 

B^Bandsacka,  empty 

Beer  and  ale 

CaaLcindera,  and  fnel 

Cordage  and  twine « 

€«tton«: 

By  the  yard. - 

By  value • 

Eirilien  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufacturers 

Hardvare  and  cutlery,  unenumerated 

Lmther,  dressed  and  undressed 

Uaeos,  bj-  yard 

MachineiT  and  mill-work 

MeUU: 

Irm.  wrought  and  not 

Topper,  wrought  and  not 

Woolkiw: 

Bvtbe  yard 

Bv  value 

AU  other  articles 


ToUl  British  goods 


FOREIGN  GOODS. 


Batter... 
OO,  olive 
Opium 


^ieksilver 

Kiee.  Dot  in  busk 
Spirita,  perfumed 

Tea 

Vine 

An  (rtl^r  articles. 


Total 


Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 


1879. 


1880. 


$73,000 
3.000 

$15,000 

102.000 
34.000 

219.  000 
30,000 

107,000 
15.000 

117.000 
25,000 

1,  030,  000 
83,000 
88.000 
20.000 

127.000 
25.000 
59.000 

156.000 

433.000 

39.000 

6.000 

7.000 

44.000 

3,000 

2.^000 

54,000 

384.000 
49.000 

185.000 
15,000 

506.000 
15,000 

146,000 

627,  000 

286,666 

3.  630,  000 


1.  522. 000 


11.000 

9,000 

6,000 

2.000 

429,000 

141,000 

30,  000 

30,000 

160.000 

39,000 

14,000 

3,000 

20,000 

1,000 

25.000 

10,000 

93.000 

90,000 

788,000 


825,000 


4,  418,  000 


1,847,000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Peru,  1880. 


Articles. 


Guano 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Copper  ore 

Cinchona  bark. 

Raw  hides 

Cotton,  raw 

Other  articles.. 


Total 


General  im- 

Special im> 

ports. 

ports. 

$2, 205. 000 

$2,205.00» 

927,000 

852,000 

380.000 

373,000 

174,000 

151,000 

134,000 

134,000 

16,000 

16,000 

29,000 

27,000 

Exports  from  France  to  Peru  for  1880. 


3,865,000 


3,758,000 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Wool  manafactnres 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. 

Straw  hats 

Cotton  manufactures 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Books  and  stationery 

Prepared  skins 

Jewelry,  gold  and  platinum 

Felt  bats 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp. .. 

Fish  preserved  in  oil 

Wines 


Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Imitation  jewelry 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors  . 
Other  articles 


Total 


$271,000 

153. 000 

129,000 

92, 000 

81,000 

54,000 

53,000 

52.000 

50,000 

34,000 

31.000 

27,000 

26,000 

22,000 

22,000 

P.OOO 

9.000 

94.000 

1, 200, 000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


f250,00O 

143,000 

128,000 

4.^00O 

79,000 

44,000 

33,000 

8,000 

50.000 

"31.660 

27,000 

0,000 

20,000 

21,000 

9,000 

8,000 

69,000 


974,000 


The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Peru  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 
was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Peru,  $758,000 ;  domestic  exports  thereto^ 
$94,000.  During  the  year  1879  our  importis  from  Pern  amounted  to 
$2,370,000,  and  our  exports  thereto  to  $1,294,000.  Not  having  received 
any  recent  reports  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Callao  concerning 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Peru,  I  am  not  able  to  say  how 
much  of  the  foregoing  decrease  is  due  to  the  absorption  by  Chili  of 
Peruvian  ports,  and  how  much  to  decrease  with  the  trade  under  Peru- 
vian auspices. 

FOREION  COmiflERCi:  OF  ECUADOR. 

As  far  as  our  customs  returns  are  concerned,  it  would  appear  as  if 
there  were  no  direct  commmercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Ecuador,  for  the  name  of  that  republic  does  not  appear  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Treasury  Department  showing  the  imports  from  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  various  countries.  It  is,  doubtless,  principally  owing  to  thi» 
ommission  that  Ecuador,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  was  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States^ 
thus  leaving  the  field  almost  clear  for  European  manufacturers. 

Not  having  received  any  reports  from  Ecuador  concerning  its  trade 
and  commerce  since  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  McLean,, 
of  Guayaquil,  published  in  Commercial  Relations  for  1879, 1  am  unable 
to  give  anything  new  concerning  the  condition  of  American  trade  in  the 
republic.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  customs  show  no  direct 
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trade  with  Ecaador,  Consul  McLean  gave  a  long  list  of  American  im- 
ports received  at  Guayaquil  during  that  year,  principally  manufactured 
articles,  to  the  value  of  $1,150,000,  while  he  computed  the  value  of  ex- 
X>orts  therefrom  to  the  United  States  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

As  Consul  McLean  in  1879  reported  a  fairly  increasing  trade  between 
Ecuador  and  the  United  States,  the  result  of  the  direct  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  our  trade  with  the 
republic  has  gone  on  increasing  since  that  time. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  trade  we  have  with  Ecuador 
is  credited  in  our  customs  returns  to  other  South  American  countries. 

Basing  the  estimate  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  1879  and  the 
ascertained  increase  in  British  and  French  trade  therewith  since  that 
year,  the  present  trade  of  Ecuador  maybe  set  down  as  follows :  Imports, 
$9,000,000;  exports,  $11,000,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  Ecuador,  according  to  their  official  returns.  As  the  official  returns 
of  our  customs  make  no  record  of  our  trade  therewith,  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  particulars  thereof  in  this  connection. 

Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Ecuador, 


Articles. 


B«rk,  PeniTiaD 

Caontchoac 

Cmso 

Cotton,  raw 

Hides,  andreased 

Tobacco,  aomanafiBCtured 
All  other  articles 

Total 


$980,000 

20,000 

1,234,000 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

302,000 


2,  542, 000 


1880. 


$1,  81>5,  OOO 

59,000 

1,011,000 

500 

2,000 

4,000 

173,000 


3, 144, 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Ecuador, 


BRITIBII  GOODS. 

Cordage  and  cables. 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value • 

Barthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery  (nnenumerated) 

Linena,  by  the  yard 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

Metal:  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Woolen  mannfiacturea 

All  other  articles 

Total  Britiah 

FOREIOX  GOOD6 

Grand  total 

. t. 


$3,000 

846,000 

83,000 

10,000 

50,000 

25,000 

3,000 

34,000 

132,000 

184,000 


1, 370, 000 
73,000 


1, 443,000 


$4,000 

1,  016, 000 
78,000 
25,000 
68,000 
44,000 
10,000 
88,000 
185,000 
193,000 


1, 711, 000 
77,000 

1, 788, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  Ecuador  for  1880. 


Articles. 


Cacao 

Cinchona  bark 

Coooa-nata  and  other  ahells  for  carving 
Other  articlea 

ToUl 


General 
imports. 

Special 
imports. 

• 

$241,000 
95,000 

$54,000 

62,000 
15,000 

8,000 

413,000 


62,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Ecuador  for  1880. 


Articles. 


Wines  .^ 

Perfumery 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather . 

Wool  manufactures 

Tools  and  metal  mannfftctares  .... 

Soap,  common 

Books  and  stationerr 

Fishf  preserved  in  oil 

Cotton  manufactures 

Preserved  fruit 

Skins,  dressed 

Sirups  and  candies 

Prepared  medicines 

OUveoU 

Ink,  for  printing  and  writing 

All  other  articles 

Total* 


General 
exports. 


$158,000 
75,000 
74.000 
71.000 
69,000 
66,000 
62,000 
55,000 
47,000 
45,000 
36,000 
26,000 
17,000 
14,000 
14.000 
12,000 
11,000 
9,000 
303,000 


1, 164. 000 


Special 
exports. 


$140,000 

65.000 

74.000 

68,000 

57,000 

64.000 

53,000 

20.000 

47,000 

40.000 

34,000 

6,000 

7,000 

14,000 

9.000 

12,000 

3.000 

9,000 

129,000 


851,000 


*In  this  sum  total  are  included  $6,000  general  exports,  and  $5,000  special  exports  f^om  France  to 
BoUvia. 


RESUME  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 


IMPORTS. 


Countries. 


Colombia 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Butch  Guiana 

Brazil 

TJruguav 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili  

Bolivia  (estimated)  . 

Peru 

Ecuador , 


Total 


Exports  to  South  America  from- 


Total  imports. 


$19, 000, 000 
12.000,000 
10. 450. 000 

1. 600, 000 

1.500,000 
95,  955, 000 
19, 400. 000 
44,067.000 
27. 100, 000 

1,500,000 
15.000,000 

9,  000, 000 

256, 572, 000 


England. 

France. 

United  States. 

$5, 220, 000 

2, 123, 000 

4, 200, 000 

22,000 

260,000 

33,  607, 000 

6. 877, 000 

12,  349,  000 

10,  522. 000 

443,000 

$5, 782, 000 
1, 987, 000 

*'*l,*332,'oo6' 

$5,383,000 
2, 770, 000 
1,723,000 
1U7,000 
289,000 
9, 200,  000 
1, 612, 000 
2, 428, 000 
1,614,000 

18, 648. 000 
4, 730, 000 

19,  368,  000 
3,  898, 000 

1,  847,  000 
1.  788,  000 

1,  209.  000 
1, 164.  000 

94,000 

79,  258,  000 

58, 113,  000 

25,  220,  000 

lu  tbe  foregoing  British  column  "foreign  goods"  are  incladed  to  the 
value  of  $5,236,000,  and  in  the  French  column  "foreign  goods"  are  in- 
cluded to  the  value  of  $10,858,000.  Deducting  these  foreign  goods  from 
the  totals,  the  British  manufactures  and  products  consumed  in  South 
America  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to  $74,022,000,  and  the  French 
manufactures  to  $47,255,000  during  the  same  year.  The  exports  of 
foreign  goods  from  the  United  States  were  so  insignificant  that  their 
deduction  from  the  American  column  would  not  materially  alter  the 
total. 
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EXPORTS. 


Imports  from  South  America  into— 


Coantries. 


Colombi* 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Datch  Guiana. 

Brazil 

Uruifuay 

Aritentine  Republic 

Chili 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Ecuador  


Total  exports. 


120, 000, 000 

16, 500, 000 

13, 200, 000 

1, 100,  000 

1,  300,  000 

119,106,000 
22, 60<),  000 
56,  497. 000 
46,  482. 000 
•3.  500, 000 
2.5,  000, 000 
11,000,000 


England. 


$4, 073. 000 

062,000 

10. 300, 000 

401,000 
2.5,  563, 000 

3. 378, 000 

4,31l,00r 
16, 801.  000 

1,600,000 
12, 891,  000 

3, 144, 000 


France.        United  Statea. 


$5,632,000 
3,380,000 

"i,"  000, 666 


15. 766, 000 
6,  517. 000 

28. 635. 000 
6,  223, 000 


$5.'901,  000 

6,  602,  000 

2, 220, 000 

3,000 

402,000 

52, 782, 000 

4. 165,  000 

5,629,000 

1, 436, 000 


3,  865.  000 
413,000 


758,000 


ToUl 


336,285,000         83,514,000         71,431.000 


79,  988, 000 


"Of  the  Bolivian  exports,  as  above  given,  silver constituteil  $1,500,000. 


COifl.lIERCE  OF  THE  WEST  IMDIES. 


BRITISH    AVEST    IJS^DIKS 


I.  Hi:k.muda. 

7.  St.  Christopher. 

13. 

Barbadoes 

2.  Bahamas. 

«.  Nevis. 

14. 

Grenada. 

3.   TURK^S    LSLAN'DS. 

9.   AXTIGUA. 

15. 

Tobago. 

4.  Jamaica. 

10.   MONSERRAT. 

16. 

Trinidad. 

r>.  }St.  Lucia. 

11.  Dominica. 

6.  Virgin  Islaxd.s. 

12.  St.  Vincent. 

, 

FOBBIOIV  TRADE  OF  BBBJll^DA. 

(Area,  19  square  miles;  population,  about  14,000.) 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bermuda  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880 : 
IiiiiK)rts,  $1,109,000;  exports,  8420,000. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  his  government  to  the  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony,  the  governor  says 
that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  "nearly  every  article 
required  for  the  food  or  for  the  clothing  of  the  entire  civil  population, 
and  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  fleet,  must  be  imported  from  abroad, 
HUil  that  the  local  merchants  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  these  sup- 
plies, being  unable  to  pay  for  their  extensive  importations  by  means  of 
return  exports,  are  obliged  to  remit  treasury  bills  on  England,  which 
they  purchase  from  the  commissariat,  to  balance  their  accounts  with 
their  foreign  correspondents.* 

The  exports  consist  of  agricultural  products,  which  find  a  market, 
almost  wholly,  in  the  United  States. 

The  imports  consist,  principally,  of  the  following  articles:  Ale  and 
porter,  from  England  and  Canada;  butter,  from  the  United  States; 
live  cattle,  from  the  United  States;  corn  and  grain,  from  the  United 
States;  flour,  from  the  United  States;  groceries,  principally  from  the 
United  States;  leather  and  leather  goods,  from  the  United  States  and 
British  possessions;  provisions,  from  the  United  States;  liquors,  from 
England  and  colonies;  sugar,  from  British  possessions  and  the  United 
States. 

•  Keport  of  Goveruor  R.  M.  Lnrtaii. 
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In  reporting  upon  tbe  trade  of  Bermada,  tbe  consular  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  George  remarks  as  follows: 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  these  islands  drifts  to  the  United  States, 
the  same  eould  be  increased  nntil  it  was  almost  engrossed,  by  proper  care  and  man- 
agement. 

Cotton  goods  are  largely  supplied  from  the  United  States,  but  not  entirely.   Woolen 

foods  are  Drought  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  generally  accredited  there  that  the 
Inited  States  can  furnish  none  that  are  reliable.   Very  inferior  British  woolen  goods  are 
alone  procurable  here. 

In  short',  the  United  States  could  furnish  more  furniture,  notions,  clothing,  dry 
goods  of  all  descriptions,  in  short  everything  which  a  civilized  country,  with  the  means 
to  pay  for  it,  requires.  More  than  SlOO^OOO  worth  of  beer  and  porter  is  annually 
consumed  here.  Some  lager  beer  in  bottles  is  alone  brought  from  ihe  United  States; 
the  rest  comes  from  Hali^x  and  England.  Halifax  ale  costs  at  that  place  $14.50  per 
hogshead  of  60  gallons,  English  ale  a  trifle  more.  Freight  would  be  rather  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  Good  and  cheap  wines  from  America,  though  unknown  in  this 
market,  would  be  salable.  Whisky  comes  from  Great  Britain  and  the  provinces,  and 
is  largely  consunied.  A  large  portion  of  tebacco  is  brought  from  Cauada,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  matches  in  use  from  Halifax. 

There  is  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  nor  any  tariff  discriminatioD 
against  trading  with  the  United  States. 

The  consumption  of  coal  here  is  considerable,  principally  on  account  of  st-eamers 
delayed  by  stress  of  weather  in  reaching  their  ports  of  destination.  The  preference 
is  for  '*  Cardiff  coal,"  as  many  of  the  foreign  steamers  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  soft 
coal.  A  coal  company  recently  formed  here  informed  me,  through  their  manager,  that 
they  should  procure  aWock  of  American  hard  coal,  and  would  be  pleased  to  make  trial  of 
any  soft  coal  which  might  be  substituted  for  the  ^*  Cardiff."  I  mention  this  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  varied  mines  can  produce  such  an  article  at  a  satisfactory  price.  The 
coaling  of  steamers  is  evidently  on  the  increase,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican coal  mines. 

There  are  no  manufactories  on  these  islands;  the  products  and  the  industries  above 
mentioned  chiefly  occupy  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles. 

The  imports  of  potatoes  exceed  the  exports.  These  islands  are  dependent  for  their 
clothing  and  food,  and  no  country  can  geographically  furnish  them  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

I  have  failed  to  note  the  importation  of  cattle  and  horses,  beef,  mutton,  and  other 
essentials  of  existence.  These  come  mainly  from  the  United  States.  The  only  daily 
product  is  milk,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  enter  my  testimony  that  without 
American  oleomargarine  we  would  be  butterless,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
because  it  seems  to  ofler  the  only  resistance  to  the  enect  of  climate.  At  other  seasons, 
tbe  article  of  butter  which  tbe  merchants  of  the  United  States  see  fit  to  accord  to  these 
islands  is  far  inferior. 

The  merchants  have  learned  by  experience  the  utility  of  direct  dealing  with  those 
from  whom  they  make  their  purchases.  Formerly  they  knew  only  their  commission 
merchants.  The  great  barriers  to  an  absorption  of  the  trade  of  these  islands  by  the 
United  States  are,  briefly,  the  dealing  through  commission  houses,  the  facility  and 
convenience  of  purchase  and  payment  with  Great  Britain  and  the  provinces,  and  the 
want  of  exchange  or  banking  facilities  with  the  United  States. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  fact  of  the  first  is  sufficient  without  argument  to  suggest 
the  economy  and  advantage  of  direct  dealing. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  lines  of  steamers  are  ready  and  eager  to  supply  their  pa- 
trons, and  government  drafts  procurable  at  par  are  great  helps  to  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  regarding  their  interests 
should  establish  a  bank  with  moderate  capital,  for  exchange,  assisting  the  moving  of 
crops,  enterprising  merchants  to  purchase  cargoes  of  abandoned  vessels,  and  to  receive 
deposits  of  merchants.  Tbe  islanders  would  take  a  portion  of  the  capital  if  required. 
Such  an  institution  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  merchant  sending  12  miles  to  pur- 
chase a  draft  on  New  York,  and  paying  2  or  3  per  cent,  premium  therefor,  or  remitting 
the  same  in  foreign  coin. 

The  latest  statistics  showing  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Bermuda  are 
for  the  year  1879.  As  the  general  results  between  that  and  the  inter- 
vening years  aro  about  the  same — a  slight  increase  being  the  only  de- 
viation— the  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  the  commerce 
of  the  colony : 
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Imports  and  exports  of  Bermuda, 


From  and  to- 


United  St«t«8 

Great  Britain 

British  North  America  .*. 

Demerara 

BaHiadoea 

Spaniah  West  Indies 

All  other  places 

Total 


$775, 152 

277, 817 

87,392 

28, 713 

17.187 

e,257 

700 


1, 193, 218 


Exporta^ 


$296, 12T 

11,601 

3,14» 

11,134 

7,07^ 

697 

6,301 


836,08(>> 


The  following  statements  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  imports- 
into  the  colony  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 

Statement  shomng  the  imports  into  Bermuda  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1879. 

IMPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAHf. 


Description. 


Goods  paying  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Agricultural  implements 

Bread packages.. 

Building  material do 

Candles do 

Carriagea do.... 

Cheese cwt,  &.C.. 

Clothing packages.. 

Coal > tons.. 

Coffee tons,  &o.. 

Confectionery packages.. 

Corks bales.. 

Cotton  goods cases.. 

Cutlery packages . . 

Druga do 

Earthenware do... 

Flah  preserved do 

Fruit  dried do 

Furniture .do.... 

Glaaaware do 

G  roceries ' do 

Hardware do 

Jewelry do.... 

Leatiier  manufjactures do 

MaohineiT do.... 

Merchandise do  — 

Musical  instruments do 

Oilmen's  stores do 

Oil,  colsa casks.. 

Perftimery .cases.. 

Poultry lot.. 

Powder I>ackages.. 

Prorisions do 

Rice do 

Salt do.... 

Seeds do.... 

Ship  chandlery do 

Silk  manufactures do.... 

Soap  and  starch do 

Stauonery do 

Straw  goods do.... 

Sugar do 

Sandries ^*> 

Tea  tons,  &o.. 

Tinware packages.. 

Woolen  goods do 


Quantity. 

Value. 

2 

$9  73^ 

4 

63  26 

590 

1, 138  80 

379 

1,348  67 

1 

68  13^ 

13  1  11 

248  20 

85 

4,448  13 

480 

1,  080  40 

2  10  3  0 

652  13 

14 

150  86 

4 

131  40 

346 

43, 275  03 

2 

136  26 

50 

1,625  3ft 

74 

1,883  46 

296 

2,146  27 

30 

287  13 

75 

846  82 

70 

2,267  90 

457 

5,  518  77 

499 

4,491  90 

3 

131  40 

27 

2,944  33 

9 

627  80 

482 

44.647  13 

10 

725  13 

1,933 

16,  546  00 

8 

214  14 

17 

773  80 

1 

131  40 

24 

53  53 

26 

330  93 

49  0  2  21 

2, 847  03^ 

5 

.      9  73 

6 

306  60 

120 

087  93 

25 

5, 732  61 

885 

2,  326  3^ 

54 

2,692  23 

3 

257  9a 

65 

1,610  76 

76 

4,  745  30 

2  3  0  0 

1, 396  73 

11 

232  87 

97 

15,  lOU  60 

177, 180  85. 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  into  Bermuda,  ^c. — Continued. 
IMPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN— Continued. 


Desciiption. 


Ooods  paying  ipedfic  duty. 


Alcohol. 


gallons. 

Books packages. 

Brandy gallons. 

Cigars 


Cordials gallons . 

Criu do... 

Malt  liquors: 

Hogsheads 

Dozens 

Rum gallons. 

Tobacco  and  snuff tons,  &c. 

Whisky gallons. 

Wine do... 


Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

26U 

$194  67 

18 

700  80 

6,376 

12,093  14 

228,200 

2,496  2« 

58 

170  33 

5,491 

3, 367  73 

3,333 
10,028 

J   69,675  73 

155 

170  33 

1  12  25 

413  67 

581 

890  60 

7,940 

10.463  34 

277.  817  45 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Ooodt  paying  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Agricultural  implements number. 

Barrels,  empty do . . . 

Boats do  .. 

Bran bushels. 

Bread.. packages. 

Building  material  

Butter tons,  &c. 

Candles packages . 

Carriages 

Cheese tons,  &c. 

Cluibing packages . 

Coal tons . 

Cocoa cases. 

Coffee   tons,  &c . 

Confectionery packages. 

Corks do... 

Com bushels. 

Cotton  goods packages. 

Cutlery do. . . 

Drugs do. .. 

lEarilienware do... 

Fish  guano do... 

Fish,  preserved do. . . 

Flour barrels . 

Fruit,  dried packages . 

Furniture do. . . 

Classware do . .  - 

Groceries do  . . 

Hay bales. 

Hardware packages. 

Horses 

-Jewelry packages . 

Lard  do  .. 

Leather  manufactures do... 

Lumber  and  shooks 

Machinery packages. 

Itf eal,  corii 

Meat,  pressed packages . 

Merchandise do . . . 

31  classes gallons. 

Musical  instruments number. 

Naval  stores packages. 

Oats bushels. 

Oilmeirs  stores packages . 

Oil,  astral do . . . 

Oil,  colza do... 

Oil,  kerosene do . . . 

Paper,  wrapping do. . . 

Pease  and  b<^ns bushels. 

Perfumery packages. 

Potatoes barrels. 

Poultry lots. 

Provisions tons,  d:c. 

Rice do... 

Hope packages. 

SaJt do... 


86  3 


23  9 


71 

2,385 

4 

28,837 

1,717 

911 

2  7 

384 

14 

0  0 

12 

1,434 

3 

12  13  1  0 

32 

23 

38,409 

165 

4 

440 

236 

3,435 

1.139 

18, 212 

760 

834 

251 

3,470 

7,484 

994 

40 

69 

351 

665 


12 


474 

711 

I  40 

8 

25 

25,  530 

I  267 

I  5 

I  1,180 

i  870 

665 

61 

6,902 

I  21 

350  12  1  15 

35  6  1  0 

197 

196 


$467  20 

399  07 

87  60 

4,564  93 

6,247  20 

3,  557  47 
35,929  94 

1,  399  13 
1, 602  13 
7,275  43 
175  19 
3,362  87 
73  00 

4,  749  86 
754  33 
822  47 

19, 778  45 

11,207  60 

184  94 

4. 720  66 

631  87 

11,816  26 

3.  401  80 

101, 036  87 

2, 934  47 

6,165  06 

1.956  43 

73,  733  07 

9,883  86 

13, 193  53 

4,667  10 

4, 165  46 

992  80 

26. 445  46 

33,.  214  66 

345  53 

10.  270  86 

2,511  20 

52,  832  53 

19  47 

839  26 

43  80 

10,954  20 

1,971  03 

19  46 

29  20 

5,883  80 

184  94 

1, 124  20 

165  46 

15,  086  00 

160  50 

68,303  33 

2. 501  46 

1,864  00 

360  13 
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Statement  showing  the  imparts  into  Bermudaj  fc, — Continued. 
IMPORTS  FBOM  THE  UiaTED  STATES-Contlnned. 


Deftcription. 


Ooods  paying  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


$he«p 

Ship  chandlery lota . 

Soap  and  starch packages. 

Stationery do... 

Straw  goods do... 

&o. 


Sagar 


tons. 


Sundries packages. 

Seeds do... 

Tea tons,  &o. 

Tinware. packages. 

Wicker  work do... 

"Wood  work do... 

Woolen  goods do... 

Goods  paying  epeeifie  duty. 

Books  (free) packages. 

Brandy gallons . 

Cigars number. 

Finits,  fresh packages. 

Gin gallons. 

Ice tons. 

Halt  liquors 

Oxen  and  cows 

Riun gallons . 

Spirits do. .. 

Tobacco  and  snafT tons . 

Tegetables packages. 

Whisky gallon? . 

Wine do... 


Quantity. 


1,415 

185 

1,M7 

78 

2 

101  13  1  6 

1,875 

9 


20  12 


{ 


0  17 

76 

90 

101 

26 


18 

202 

107,900 

2,293 

56 

200 

1  hhd.  ) 

60doz.  ) 

1,598 

97 

K 

8  13  30 

583 

125 

930 


Value. 


$10, 798  OO 

5,255  84 

6,029  80 

2,282  50 

14  60 

13, 144  4T 

9. 572  06 

116  80 

14,234  66^ 

890  60 

199  54 

214  14 

744  60 


233  60 

389  34 

1,099  87 

6,355  60 

58  40 

515  87 

150  se- 
nd 014  67 
48  66 
29  20 
4,  574  70 
1,  352  9^ 
219  00 
632  67 


Total 1     775,152  60- 


FORBIOIV  COHriiTIBRCB  OF  THE    BAHAHIAS.  ^ 

(Area,  5,390  square  miles;  population,  about  40,000.) 

Consul  McLain,  of  Nassau,  estimates  the  foreign  tra^e  of  the  Baha- 
mas, during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  Imports,  $812,000;  exports^ 
♦557,000.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  considerable  quantities  of  the  im- 
ports are  reshipped  and  entered  amon^  the  exports,  so  that  the  real 
trade  of  the  colony  is  less  than  the  foregoing,  say,  imports  entered  for 
consumption,  $750,000;  exports  of  the  i)roduct8  of  the  colony,  $405,000. 

The  principal  trade  of  the  Bahamas  is  with  the  United  States,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  statement  showing  the  total  imports  from  and 
exports  to  the. United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  above  year: 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  $523,147;  from  Great  Britain,  $172,- 
303. 

Exports  to  the  T^^nited  States,  $401,092;  to  Great  Britain,  $136,602, 

Further  particulars  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas  will  be  found  in 
Consul  McLain's  interesting  report,  which  concludes  as  follows : 

The  present  coudition  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  quite  satisfactory,  and 
the  general  influences  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  as  tending  to  increase  tho 
same  are  still  in  full  force,  forming  a  basis  for  the  resonable  hope  that,  before  many 
years,  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  Bahamas  will  be  diverted  to  the  United  States. 

In  a  former  special  report  from  Consul  McLain  upon  the  trade  be- 
tween the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States,  certain  phases  of  the  subject 
were  dwelt  upon  which  cannot  be  kept  in  view  too  steadily  by  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  dealing  with  the  British  West  Indies,  for  the 
advice  is  doubtless  as  applicable  to  all  the  islands  as  to  the  Bahamas* 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  THE  BAHAMAS. 
[From  a  report  by  Consul  McLain.] 

Formerly  Russia  duck,  imported  from  England,  was  exclusively  used  for  sails;  but 
American  cotton  duck  has  entirely  supplanted  it,  being  found  to  wear  longer  and  to 
hold  the  >%  ind  better.  American  cotton  sail-twine  is  also  used  exclusively.  Fisher- 
men prefer  the  American  white  twine  for  their  seines,  though  English  twine  is  used 
for  tnrtUng.  Our  cotton  fish  lines  have  also  supplanted  the  English,  because  they  are 
less  slippery  when  wet,  and  so  are  more  easily  nandled. 

Manila  rope  and  cordage  of  American  make  is  preferred  to  the  English,  because  it  is 
better  made,  is  more  smoothly  and  evenly  laid,  and  this,  too,  although  it  costs  two 
•cents  per  pound  more.  The  United  States  furnishes  all  the  coal  tar,  raw  or  pine  tar, 
rosin,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  because  it  can  do  so  more  cheaply ;  and  for  this  same 
reason  blocks,  mast-hoops,  and  such  articles  come  from  the  States.  Iron  cut  nails  are 
Also  bought  in  the  United  States.  The  American  galvanized  boat-nail  and  spike  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  English,  for  its  better  shape  and  finish,  and  lower  cost.  In  fact  tney 
have  entirely  su|>erseded  the  old-fashioned  English  boat-nails  known  ns  the  **  Ber- 
muda" pattern.  Some  goods  for  ship-building,  nowever,  are  still  bought  exclusively 
in  England.  Small  anchors,  weighing  from  60  to  200  pounds,  are  used  by  Bahama 
vessels,  and  these  all  come  from  England,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  paints,  oils,  bar  and 
«heet  iron,  sheet  lead,  sheet  zinc,  copper  sheathing,  wrought-iron  nails,  and  some  other 
items,  all  on  account  of  being  cheaper  in  England.  In  tarred  hemp  preference  is 
given  to  the  English,  the  stocK  being  longer.  The  timber  used  is  either  native  wood 
or  is  imported  from  the  Southern  States.  With  these  few  exceptions  the  United 
States  have  monopolized  this  department  of  trade,  and  our  dealers  can  easily  retain 
it  by  continuing  to  furnish  good  materials  at  fair  prices.  That  small  portion  of  the 
trade  which  now  goe^s  to  the  mother  country  can  be  gained  by  our  dealers  as  soon  as 
they  can  sell  the  goods  in  question  at  prices  to  compete  with  England. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  in  general  nardware  there  is  room  for  much  improvement, 
although  in  this  direction  the  United  States  have  not  been  idle ;  indeed,  our  dealers 
have  secured  already  a  respectable  share  of  the  business.  We  supply  most  of  the 
<cast-iron  door-locks,  because  they  are  lighter  and  better  adapted  for  inside  doors.  The 
English  locks  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  being  stronger  are  preferred  for  outside  pur- 
poses. American  hatchets,  shingling  and  claw,  **  Yankee"  and  **  Kentucky"  pattern 
axes,  and  ship-carpenters'  adzes  are  preferred  to  the  English,  being  better  and  quite 
as  cheap.  Those  made  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  decided 
favorites.  Furniture  is  kept  by  hardware  stores,  and  the  importations  are  largely 
from  America.  Our  styles  are  very  superior,  especially  in  the  cheaper  varieties,  which 
are  the  kinds  mostly  sold  here.  The  style,  pattern,  finish,  and  general  '^  get  up  "  of 
American  furniture,  when  one  considers  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  are  quite 
marvelous,  and  make  it  popular.  Kerosene-lamp  goods  naturally  come  hand  in  hand 
with  our  petroleum,  and  cast-iron  kitchen  stoves,  grindstones,  porcelain  and  mineral 
knobs,  cut  nails,  tacks,  casters,  wooden  ware,  and  all  that  host  of  small  and  cheap 
articles  peculiarly  of  American  manufacture,  control  the  market  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  manv  things  whieh  are  still  bought  in  England,  and 
which  our  enterprising  dealers  should  look  after,  such  as  tin  plates,  door  and  window, 
bolts  and  hinges  made  of  wrought  iron,  wrought-iron  tacks  of  various  kinds,  brass 
goods  generally,  all  sorts  of  carpenters'  tools  (except  hatchets,  axes,  and  adzes),  table 
and  pocket  cutlery,  scissors,  shears,  saddlery,  hardware,  powder  and  shot,  gnns, 
machets.  and  enameled  kitchen  ware.    Here  is  quite  a  field  K)r  AVnerican  enterprise. 

I  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  trade  in  cast-iron  hollow  ware,  such  as  pots, 
camp  ovens,  and  charcoal  stoves.  A  great  many  of  these  goods  are  sold  here,  but 
England  has  the  trade  all  to  herself,  the  main  reason  for  which  is  that  American 
goods  of  this  class  are  made  too  heavy  for  this  maket.  There  is  little  use  in  sending 
them  here,  for  they  will  not  sell  to  any  extent.  The  English  make  are  lighter  and 
cheaper,  the  first  cost  in  England  being  2}  cents  per  pound,  whilst  the  American  cost 
3i  cents  per  pound,  a  difference  in  price  which  the  lower  freights  from  the  States  will 
not  overcome.  Freight  from  England,  nearly  4,000  miles  distant,  is,  per  English 
steamers,  $11  per  ton  ;  freight  from  New  York,  onl^  1,000  miles  distant,  per  American 
steamers,  is  $8.50  per  ton.  It  might  not  be  impertinent,  in  this  connection,  to  remark 
that  if  an  English  steamship  can  carry  freight  4,000  miles  for  |11  a  ton,  an  American 
ship  ought  to  oe  able  to  carry  it  one-fourth  the  distance  for  less  than  $8.50,  and  not 
lose  money  either. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  comparison  instituted  between  the  cele- 
brated ''Cannon  Foundry,"  England,  and  the  *'  Pocasset  Iron  Works,"  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  American  goods  are  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  English: 
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Average  weights  of  English  and  American  foundries. 


I  ''Cannon 
Articles.  i    Foundry," 

I    EngLana. 


"Pocassett  Iron 
Works,  "United 
States. 


Halfgallon  pots 

Three-quart«r  gallon  pots 

One-gallon  pots 

One  and  one-half  gallon  pots. . 

Two-gallon  i>ot« 

Two  and  one-half  gallon  pots 

Three-gallon  pots 

Four-gallon  pots  

Five-gidlon  pot« 

Six-gallon  pots 


Founds. 

Pounds. 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

8 

7  . 

10 

8 

13 

10 

15 

11 

17 

15 

23 

16 

25 

22 

32 

This  also  applies  to  camp  ovens  and  charcoal  stoves.  As  will  he  seen,  as  now  made, 
a  one-gallon  pot  costs  in  England  I3f  cents,  whilst  one  of  the  same  capacity  costs  in- 
the  States  '28  cents,  or  over  100  per  cent.  more.  They  will  sell  at  retail  in  the  Bahamas 
for  the  same  pricey  for,  to  the  native  pnrchaser,  a  gallon  pot  is  a  gallon  pot  and  no  more, 
no  matter  how  heavy  or  how  light  it  may  he.  The  »ize  is  all  he  looks  at,  and  he  goes 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Irishman  who  wanted  the  higgest  pair  of  hoots  he  coald 
get  for  his  money,  regardless  of  quality  or  fit.  So  our  dealers  will  find  that  if  they 
wish  to  secure  the  hollow- ware  trade  of  the  Bahamas  they  must  reduce  the  weight  of 
their  manufactures,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  they 
bope  to  sell  pots,  ovens,  and  stoves  in  this  colony. 

In  the  matter  of  dry  goods  there  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  American  trade. 
As  dry  gomis  are  classified  at  the  custom-house  with  many  other  articles  which  pay 
an  ad' valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  just  what  proportion  of  the 
trade  goes  to  the  United  States.  We  undouhtedly  have  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  hut 
we  should  have  much  more.  A  moderate  quantity  of  cotton  prints,  denims,  sheetings, 
tickings,  cottonades,  drills,  shirts,  corsets,  and  numerous  small  wares  in  the  notion  line, 
are  bought  in  the  United  States;  hut  I  judge  that  more  than  half  the  cotton,  woolen, 
linen,  and  silk  goods,  as  well  as  umbrellas,  gloves,  Howers,  feathers,  lace  and  fancy 
goods,  haberdashery,  felt  and  straw  hat«,  4&c.,  came  from  England  during  the  past 
year.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  these  goods  bought  in  the  States,  during 
IfiSO^  was  equal  to  the  purchases  of  either  1877,  1878,  or  1879.  I  am  informed  by  mer- 
chants here  that  during  the  former  years  various  staple  goods  could  be  bought  in  the 
States  at  prices  as  low  as  English  fabrics  ot  the  same  description  were  sold  for,  and 
that  at  that  time  the  trade  began  to  be  brisk  with  the  States,  and  our  goods  were  fav- 
orably received.  But  during  the  last  year  prices  have  materially  advanced  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  English  manufacturers  are  again  selling  goods  to  the  Bahamas 

Some  of  the  merchants  here  complain  of  what  they  style  the  '*  instability  of  the 
American  market"  for  such  goods;  that  is,  the  fluctuation  of  prices  are  so  frequent, 
and  often  so  marked,  that  they  are  never  sure  what  certain  lines  of  goods  are  going  to 
cost  them.  In  the  English  markets  the  prices  remain  very  steady  the  year  through, 
British  manufacturers  not  being  so  ready  to  advance  prices,  nor  upon  such  slight  pre- 
text, as  are  the  American  dealers.  Hence  the  merchants  say  they  cannot  safely  de- 
pend on  the  Ameriean  markets,  for  their  own  customers  expect  to  buy  the  same  arti- 
cle at  nearly  the  same  price  every  month  in  the  year,  and  the  dealers  can  meet  these 
views  only  by  purchasing  where  the  markets  are  the  steadiest. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  apparent  that  with  proper  care  and  energy  the  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  may  largely  increase  their  trade  with  ther 
Bahamas.  They  must  acquaint  themselves  with  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  people  of 
the  colony;  then  they  must  furnish  goods  that  are  equal  in  quality  to  those  sent  from 
England;  and  finally  they  must  be  able  to  compete  fairly  in  pric**s  with  the  British 
manufacturers.  In  estimating  the  prices  which  they  can  give  dealers  here,  they  will 
find  that  they  have  several  things  in  their  favor  over  the  British  dealer.  Freight^  is 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  though  not  so  much  as  it  should  be.  Exchange  isdecid- 
edly  in  our  favor.  Distance  and  time  are  largely  with  us.  If  with  these  things  to 
discriminate  in  our  favor  we  cannot  secure  the  entire  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  it  would 
seem  as  if  we  did  not  deserve  it.  . 
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FOREIGN  C09i:fIERCE  OF  TURK'S  ISI^ANDS. 

(Population  about  5,000.) 

According  to  official  returns*  the  foreign  trade  of  Turk's  and  Gaicos 
Islands  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $121,000:  exports. 
$120,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  provisions  and  brea<lstuffs,  cottons^ 
sugars,  spirits,  rice,  &c.  Salt  is  the  principal  export,  amounting  to 
about  9100,000,  the  balance  being  composed  of  cave  earth,  sponges,  &c. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  islands  is  with  the  United 
States ;  say  of  the  imports  $80,000,  and  of  the  exports  $90,000. 

The  imports  consist  mainly  of  breadstuifs  and  provisions,  cottons^ 
rice,  liquors,  sugar,  &c. 


FOREIGN  COinniERCE  OF  JA9IAICA  . 

(Area,  4,193  sqaare  miles;  populatioD  about  540,000.) 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Jamaica  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  Im- 
ports, $8,000,000  'y  exports,  native  products,  $6,900,000.  Of  the  imports 
about  $400,000  are  re-exported,  leaving  the  imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption $6,950,000. 

Principal  imports  of  Jamaica, 


Articles. 


Ale  and  beer 

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter 

Coals 

Flour 

Cotton  manufaotures 

Pish: 

Dried 

Pickled,  herrings 

Pickle<l,  mackerel 

Haberdashery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Lard 

Leather  mannfacturps,  other  than 
boots  and  shoes 


Value. 


$184, 000 
120, 000 
100, 000 
200,  000 
800,000 
1,980,000 

575,  000 
230,  000 
125,  000 
444,  000 
294,  000 
68,000 

65,000 


Articles. 


Linen  manufactures 

Machinery,  including  steam-engines 

Oii,  kerosene 

Porkj  pickled 

Provisions,  not  elsewhere  specified  . 

Rice 

Wine  and  liquors 

Pine  wood  and  staves 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  goods 

Total 


Value. 


$95.0<K> 
150,000 
140,000 
150,  OOO 
475,000 
290,000 
95,000 
420,000 
150,000 
1,500,000 


8,000,000 


Principal  exports  of  Jamaica, 


Beeswax . . . 

Coffee 

Bananas  ... 

Ginger 

Pimento  ... 

Rum 

Sugar,  raw. 


Articles. 


Value. 


$30, 000 
1,350,000 

125, 000 
90,000 

375.000 
1,000.000 
2, 100,  000 


Articles. 


Logwood 
Allother. 


Total  produce  of  Jamaica. 
Re-  exports 


Aggregate. 


Value. 


$800,000 
830,000 


6,900.000 
450,000 


7,350,000 


**  Report  by  Governor  Musgrave. 
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The  official  returns  of  the  trade  of  England  and  the  United  States  with 
Jamaica  being  assimilated  with  their  total  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  there  being  no  later  returns  showing  details  of  the  trade  of 
the  colony  than  those  from  our  consul  at  Kingston  for  the  3^ear  1880, 
the  exact  present  statistics  thereof,  by  countries,  cannot  be  given.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  trade  of  Jamaica  is  decreasing  with 
Great  Britain  and  increasing  with  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  present  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  principal  countries  may  be 
estimated  as  follows : 

Imports. — From  Great  Britain,  $3,825,000 ;  from  the  United  States^ 
$2,800,000 ;  Canada,  $800,0(l0. 

Uxports.— To  Great  Britain,  $5,000,000;  to  the  United  States, 
$1,500,000 ;  to  Canada,  $400,000. 

The  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  cotton  manufactures^ 
about  $1,000,000;  hardware  and  cutlery,  haberdashery,  ale  and  beer, 
boots  ana  shoes,  coals,  leather  goods,  linens,  machinery,  provisions,  rice, 
soap,  wine,  and  woolens. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are  butter,  flour,  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  lard,  leather  goods,  meal,  kerosene,  pickled  x)ork,  soap, 
wood,  and  staves,  &c.  The  manufactured  articles  are  comparatively  in 
small  jqnantities,  flour  being  the  principal  import. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  Jamaica  with  the  United  States  and 
CaDada  is  credited  by  Consul  Hoskinson  to  direct  steam  comrounca- 

tiOD. 

FORBION  COniVIERCB  OF  ST.  1.VCIA, 

(Area,  887  Bquare  miles ;  population,  37,000.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Lucia  amounts  to  about  $1,350,000,  viz: 
Imports,  $550,000 ;  exports,  $800,000. 

Of  the  imports  about  $200,000  worth  comes  from  Great  Britain, 
$125,000  from  the  United  States,  $130,000  from  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies,  and  the  balance  from  various  countries  and  colonies.  Of  the 
exporta  over  $650,000  go  to  England,  and  about  $50,000  to  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  imports  of  the  island  are  butter,  coals,  cotton  goods, 
salted  fish,  flour,  hardware,  leather  manufactures,  machinery  and  agri- 
cultuBal  implements^  guano,  salted  meats,  rice,  soap,  spirits,  tobacco, 
and  pine  lumber.  Tne  United  Kingdom  supplies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  manufactures  and  all  the  coals. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  flour,  salted  meats, 
tobacco,  white  pine,  and  very  small  lots  of  manufactures. 


FOREIGN  TBADE  OF  THE  TIBGIN  IMI^ANDM. 

(Area,  57  square  miles;  population,  7,000.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  these  islands  does  not  amount  to  over 
$50,000  annually,  viz:  Imports,  $20,000;  exports,  $30,000.  Almost 
the  entire  trade  is  with  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  imi)orts  consist  of  flour,  white  pine  lumber,  cotton  and  linen 
goods,  salted  meats,  corn  meal,  &c. 

The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  cattle,  goats,  horses,  and  char- 
coal. 

4277 9 
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FOREIGIV  TRADE  OF  ST.  CHRI«»TOPHER. 

(Area,  103  square  miles;  population,  29,000.) 

The  total  anuual  trade  of  St.  Christopher  amounts  to  about  $1,932,000, 
viz:  Imports,  $950,000;  exports,  $982,000,  of  which  $56,000  were  re- 
exi)orts. 

Trade  by  principal  countries. 


Coontries. 


Imports.    I    Exporta. 


•Great  Britain 

United  States 

-Canada 

Barbadoes  

All  other  countries  and  possessions. 


Total 


$175. 000 

225,000 

55,000 

56.000 

139,000 


$725,000 

155,000 

50.000 

8,000 

44.000 


950,000  ;  982.000 


Principal  imparts  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 


Articles. 


BRITISH. 


Value. 


Articles. 


AMERICAN. 


Cottons  and  linens. 

Haberdashery 

Hardware...* 

Manure 

Provisions 

Lumber 

Oil-meal 

Rice 

All  other  articles. . . 


$141,000 
35,000 
27,000 
20,000 
35,000 


Cottons  and  linens. 

Flour 

Butter 

Fish 

Lumber  ..* 

7,000'  Salted  pork 

5, 000 1  Tobacco 

25.  000 1  Batter  .1 

180, 000  ■  Candles 

I  Oil-meal 

All  other  articles .  - 


Value. 

$1,000 

98.000 

10,000 

8,000 

27.000 

23.000 

7.000 

10,000 

2,000 

1.3,  000 

26,000 

Total 475,000 


Total j      226,000 


The  principal  exports  of  St.  Cliristopher  are  as  follows:  Muscovado 
sugar,  $790,000;  molasses,  $100,000;  rum,  sweet  potatoes,  &c. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  NEVIS. 

(Area,  50  square  miles;  population,  11,500.) 

The  annual  foreign  trade  of  Nevis  is  estimated  at  $413,000,  viz :  Im- 
ports, $170,000;  exports,  $243,000. 

Imjports. — From  Great  Britain,  $40,000 ;  from  the  other  British  West 
India  Islands,  $93,000:  from  the  United  States,  $20,000. 

Exports.— To  Great  Britain,  $118,000;  to  the  United  States,  $18,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  salted  meats,  corn  meal,  dry  goods, 
fish,  pickled  and  dried,  flour,  hardware,  lumber,  and  shooks.  The  man- 
ufactures are  chiefly  British,  while  the  fish,  meats,  meal,  wheat,  lumber, 
and  shooks  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

Sugar  and  molasses  constitute  the  exportJS  of  the  island. 
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FOREIOnr  TRADE  OF  ANTIOUA. 

(Area,  IIO  square  miles;  population,  35,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  tbis  colony  is  estimated  at  $2,200,000, 
divided  as  follows:  Imports,  $950,000;  exports,  $1,260,000.  These  ex- 
ports are  unusually  large,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  recent  exports  of 
sugar ;  the  average  exports  of  the  colony  for  the  years  1876, 1877,  and 
1878— normal  years — being  only  about  $900,000. 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  among  the  principal  countries  may  be 
set  down  as  follows : 

ImporUfram:  Great  Britain,  $375,000;  the  United  States,  $300,000; 
Barbadoes,  $150,000 ;  Canada,  $65,000. 

Exports  to:  Great  Britain,  $590,000;  the  United  States,  $450,000; 
British  colonies,  $80,000. 

ImportSj  and  the  principal  countries  which  supply  the  same :  Beef  and 
I>ork  from  the  United  States;  bread  and  biscuit  from  the  United 
States ;  butter  from  the  British  possessions,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States;  cotton  and  woolen  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  from 
the  British  possessions;  fish,  dried  and  pickled,  from  the  British  posses- 
sions; flour  from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  haber- 
dashery, millinery,  and  hardware,  from  Great  Britain;  Indian  corn 
from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  machinery  from  Great 
Britain;  meal  from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  spirits 
and  brandy  from  Great  Britain;  tobacco  from  the  United  States;  wood, 
of  all  descriptions,  front  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  principal  export  is  sugar,  together  with  some  molasses  and  rum. 


FOREIOIV  TRADE  OF  IflONTSERRAT. 

(Area,  32  square  miles ;  population,  9,500.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Montserrat  is  estimated  at  $286,000, 
viz:  Imports,  $130,000;  exports,  $156,000, 

Of  the  total  imports,  more  than  one-half  is  received  from  Barbadoes. 
Of  the  remainder  England  supplies  about  $35,000,  and  the  United  States 
about  $4,000. 

Exports  to  the  value  of  $100,000  are  sent  to  England,  and  to  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  $40,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  cottons,  woolens,  linens,  flour,  ma- 
nure, salted  meats,  flsh,  and  machinery. 

The  chief  exports  are  sugar  and  lime  juice. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  DOiHINICA. 

(Area,  291  square  miles;  population, 28,000.) 

• 

The  total  annual  trade  of  this  island  is  estimated  at  $725,000,  viz ; 
Imports,  $350,000 ;  exports,  $375,000. 

Jmporte.— From  Great  Britain,  $130,000;  from  British  West  Indies, 
$130,000;  from  the  United  States,  $53,000;  from  the  .foreign  West  In- 
dies, $33,000. 
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Uxport8.—To  Great  Britain,  $275,000 ;  to  British  West  Indies,  1 1 15,000 ; 
to  the  United  States,  $60,000 ;  to  the  foreign  West  Indies,  $20,000. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  cottons,  linens,  and  woolens,  from 
Great  Britain  and  British  West  Indies;  flour  from  British  West  Indies; 
dried  fish  from  British  West  Indies;  ale, beer,  beef,  pork,  butter,  haber- 
dasher^^, hardware,  leather  goods,  manure,  ouve  oil,  kerosene,  tobacco, 
lumber,  and  shocks. 

The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  cocoa,  molasses,  lime  juice,  and  rum. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ST.  VinfCBNT. 

(Area,  147  square  miles ;  population,  about  40,000.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Vincent  is  estimated  at  $1,650,000,  viz  : 
Imports,  $775,000 ;  exports,  $875,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  is  about  equally  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies — ^the  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounting  to  only  about  $30,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  white-pine  lumber,  machinery,  hard- 
ware, ironware,  cottons,  woolens,  &c.,  manures,  mules,  salted  pork,  pro- 
visions, rice,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  island  consist  of  arrowroot,  molasses, 
rum,  and  sugar. 


FOREIOIV  TRADE  OF  BARBADOE8. 

(Area,  166  square  miles;  population,  165,000.) 

The  latest  official  returns  showing  the  annual  foreign  trade  of  Barba- 
does  give  the  following  results :  Total  imports,  $5,380,000,  of  which 
$4^180,000  were  entered  for  consumption,  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,200,000 
being  re-exported  to  other  British  West  India  Islands ;  exports  of  native 
products,  $5,020,000. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

United  States * 

British  West  Indies 

British  Norih  America 

British  Oaiana 

Foieiirn  West  Indies 

All  other 

Total 

Less  re-exporis 

Xet  trade 


Imports. 


$1, 900. 000 

2, 400. 000 

800,000 

500,000 

126.000 

64,000 

90.000 


6,380.000 
1.200.000 


Exports. 


$2,900,000 

1,000,000 

950,000 

1.000,000 

184,000 

63,000 

123.000 


6,220,000 
1,200,000 


4. 180, 000 


5,020,000 


The  principal  imports  consist  of  flour,  $630,000;  salted  meats,  $300,000; 
butter,  $200,000 ;  com  and  grain,  $250,000 ;  dried  fish,  $275,000 ;  corn 
meal,  $270,000;  rice,  $210,000;  staves,  $175,000 ;  lumber,  $115,000;  cot- 
ton and  linen  goods,  $700,000;  hardware,  $125,000;  bread,  $130,000; 
pickled  fish,  coal,  Ijtrd,  ale  and  beer,  guano,  kerosene,  spirits,  tobacco, 
staves  and  shocks,  &c. 

The  principal  native  products  exi>orted  are  sugar,  about  $4,200,000, 
imd  molasses,  $750,000. 
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The  principal  imports  from  Great  and  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  as  follows : 


Imports  fh>m  Greet  Britain. 


Articles. 


Butt«r , 

Hiirdwsre 

Lint* n  and  cotton  goods 

Ale  and  beer 

Rice , 

Spirito 

Coal 

Manore 

Total  principal  articles 
All  other  articles 

Total  imports 


Valae. 


$55,000 

110,000 

640,000 

64.000 

80,000 

105,000 

70,000 

55,000 


1. 175, 000 
725,000 


1,900,000 


Imports  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Bread 

Batter 

Com  and  ip-ain. 

Com  meal 

Flour 

Lard 

Baited  meats 

Kerosene 

Tobacco 

Stayes  and  shocks 

Total  principal  articles 
All  other  i^rticles 

Total  imports 


Value. 


$125,000 
150,000 
220,000 
260,000 
620,000 
125,000 
275,000 
130,000 
60,000 
220,000 


2, 185. 000 
215, 000 


2.  400, 000 


Barbadoes  is  gettinpf  to  be  considerable  of  an  entrepot  for  supplying: 
the  neighboring  islands  with  British  and  other  foreign  products  and 
manafactores ;  it  thus  becomes  doubly  important  that  our  exporters 
should  use  special  eiforts  to  secure  as  large  a  share  of  its  trade  as  pos- 
sible. 

FOREIGIV  TRADE  OF  GREIVADA. 

(Area,  133  square  miles;  population,  43,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Grenada  is  estimated  as  follows : 
Imports,  $675,000;  exports,  $750,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain 
($320,000),  Barbadoes  ($220,000),  and  from  the  United  States  (about 
$75,0<K).)  The  principal  portion  of  the  exports  go  to  Great  Britain,  viz, 
$650,000,  the  balance  going  to  the  other  British  West  Indian  islands, 
and  insignificant  amounts  to  France  and  the  French  West  Indies.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  exports  reach  the  United  States.  The 
character  of  the  imports  is  similar  to  the  imports  into  Barbadoes. 
Cocoa  and  sugar  are  the  chief  exports. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  TORA€>}0. 

(Area,  114  square  miles;  population,  19,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Tobago  is  estimated  at  $600,000 
viz:  Imports,  $215,000;  exports,  $385,000.  The  direct  British  import 
trade  into  Tobago  has  fallen  away  from  $150,000  in  1877  to  $30,000  in 
1880,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Tobagoan  merchants  prefer  to  buy 
their  supplies  in  Barbadoes  just  as  they  require  them.  The  exports 
to  Great  Britain  hold  their  own,  and  amount  to  about  $350,000  annually. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  of  the  island  are,  therefore,  re- 
ceived from  Barbadoes. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  trade  between  Tobago  and  the 
United  States,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fair  share  of  American 
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produce  reaches  the  island  via  Barbadoes  and  other  West  India  islands, 
the  imports  being  of  the  same  nature  as  those  entered  at  Barbadoes, 

Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  cocoanuts  constitute  the  chief  portion  of 
the  exports  of  the  island. 


FOBBIGN  TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD. 

(Ares,  1,754  equare  miles;  popalat;on  110,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Trinidad  is  estimated  at  $21,800,000, 
viz:  Imports,  $10,800,0W),  of  which  bullion  and  specie  and  re-exports 
amounted  to  $3,900,000,  leaving  $6,900,000  as  entered  for  ^consumption; 
exports  of  native  produce,  $7,200,Q00;  total' exports,  $11,100,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  are  received  from  the  following 
countries,  viz :  Great  Britain,  $3,315,000 ;  Venezuela,  $2,200,000 ;  the 
United  States,  $1,750,000;  British  West  Indies,  $525,000 ;  British  East 
Indies,  $570,000;  British  Ndrth  America,  $340,000;  France,  $480,000;  the 
other  dependencies  and  countries  from  which  imports  are  received  in 
small  quantities  being  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  French  West  Indies, 
Germany,  Spain,  &c. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  exports  go  to  the  following  countries  and  colo- 
nies: Great  Britain,  $7,200,000;  Venezuela,  $1,300,000;  the  United 
States,  $1,100,000;  France,  $750,000;  British  West  Indies,  $250,000 ; 
Canada,  $150,000. 

Imports. — The  principal  imports  of  Trinidad  and  the  principal  coun- 
tries from  which  they  are  imported  are  as  follows :  Cotton  and  linen 
manufactures,  total  import  $1,500,000,  the  principal  portion  of  which 
comes  from  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  from  France  and  the  United 
States;  butter,  from  France  and  the  United  States ;  candies,  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  corn  and  grain,  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States;  flour  and  meal,  from  the  United  States  and  British 
West  Indies ;  fish,  from  British  North  America  ;  hardware,  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  'lard,  from  the  United  States ;  leather 
manufactures,  from  Great  Britain  and  France ;  li  ve  stock,  from  Venezuela ; 
mules,  from  the  United  States ;  machinery,  from  Great  Britain ;  malt 
liquors,  from  Great  Britain ;  manure,  from  Great  Britain ;  salted  meats, 
from  the  United  States ;  oils,  from  France  and  the  United  States ;  rice, 
from  the  East  Indies  ($500,000) ;  shooks,  from  the  United  States ;  soap, 
from  the  United  States ;  refined  sugar,  from  the  United  States  and 
France ;  tobacco,  from  theUnited  States ;  wines,  from  France  and  Spain; 
lumber,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Exports. — The  exports  of  Trinidad  and  the  principal  countries  to  which 
they  go  are  as  follows :  Sugar,  over  $4,000,000,  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States ;  cocoa,  over  $2,400,000,  to  Great  Britain,  Finance,  and 
the  United  States ;  molasses,  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France;  asphaltum,  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France; 
bitters,  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  and  cocoanuts,  to  Great 
Britain. 

RESUME  OF  BRITISH  WEST  INBIAX  TRABE. 

The  following  statements  show  the  total,  trade  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  the  relative  shares  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
therein : 
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TOTAL  IMPOSTS. 


Iftlands. 


From — 


Total 
imports. 


Great  Bri-  The  United 
tain.  States. 


Tork*!  and  Caicoa . 

Jamaica 

StLncia 

St  Vincent 

Bwbadoea 

Grenada 

Tobago 


Yirain  Islands  . 
St  Christopher. 
NeTis 


5. 


Antigna 

IfoBtaerrat 
Dominica  .. 
Trinidad  ... 


10, 


109,000 
812,000 
121, 000 
000,000 
550,000 
775,000 
380,000 
075,000 
215.000 
20,000 
950,000 
170,000 
850,000 
180,000 
350.000 
800,000 


$278,000 

172,000 

10,000 

3, 825, 000 

200,000 

350.000 

1,900,000 

320,000 

75,000 


1775,000 

523,000 

80,000 

2,800,000 

125,000 

30,000 

2,400,000 

75,000 


475,  OOQ 
40,  OUO 

375,000 
35,000 

130,000 
3,  315, 000 


225.000 

20,000 

300,000 

4,000 

53,000 

1,750,000 


Total 


30, 907, 000       11 ,  500, 000       9, 160,  000 


The  foregoing  table  is  compiled  from  colonial  statistics,  and  generally 
embraces  the  year  1879,  while  in  many  cases,  where  no  recent  cx)lonial 
returns  were  available,  the  estimates  were  based  upon  old  returns. 
This  mode  of  arriving  at  the  details  was  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  official  retunis  of  the  United  Kingdom  group  all  the  colonies 
under  the  heading  of  British  West  Indies.  It  will  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  totals  in  the  above  table,  when  the  usual  increase  in  value 
from  the  time  of  shipment  until  the  goods  were  entered  as  imports  in 
the  islands  is  added,  agree  with  the  total  as  given  by  British  returns 
for  1879,  as  will  be  seen  bythe  tables  which  follow,  showing  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  British  West  Indies,  viz,  $10,813,000,  against 
$11,500,000  as  estimated  from  colonial  returns.  The  exports  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1880  show  an  increase  in  British  trade  of 
$1,100,000.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  year  1879  gives  a  fairer 
estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  British  exports  to  these  colonies  than 
the  year  1880,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  the  increase  in  the 
latter  year  occurred  in  foreign  goods.  In  regard  to  the  estimates  as 
above  given  concerning  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  they  are 
about  $400,000  more  than  the  direct  exports  to  the  colonies  as  given  in 
our  customs  returns  for  the  year  1880-'81. 

Total  expitrU  of  British  West  Indian  products. 


Islands. 


Benrada. 


Tork's  and  Caicos 

Jamaica 

StLncia 

81  Vincent 

Bsrbadoes 

Grenada 

Tobago  

Yinrin  Islands.... 
8t  Christopher.... 

Neria 

Anticna 

M  onuerrat 

Dominica 

Trinidad 


ToUl    ex- 
ports.   , 


$420, 
557, 
120, 

7,350, 
800, 
875, 

6,220. 
750, 
385. 
30, 
982, 
243, 

1,250. 

156. 

375, 

11, 100, 


To  Great 
Britain. 


000 

$12,000 

000 

136.000 

000 

000 

5,000,000 

000 

650,000 

000 

740,000 

000 

2,000,000 

000 

630,000 

000 

350,000 

000 

000 

725.000 

OiO 

118,000 

000 

690,000 

000 

100.000 

000 

275,000 

000 

7,200,000 

To  the  United 
States. 


$296,000 

401,000 

90,000 

1,  500, 000 

50,000 

5,000 

1,000,000 


155.000 
18,000 

450,000 

40,000 

60,000 

1,200,000 


Total 31,618,000 


19,446,000 


5,^IQ&,QM 
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The  British  returns,  herewith  following,  give  the  value  of  imports 
from  her  West  Indian  colonies  during  the  year  1880  as  $21,627,000,  and 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1880-'81  are  ^ven 
in  our  customs  returns  as  amounting  to  $6,294,000,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  addition  of  costs  and  f^ightage  and  increaseid  value. 

StatemenU  showing  the  trade  of  Oreat  Britain^  France,  and  the  United  States^  according  $e 
the  official  returns  of  these  countries,  ufith  the  British  West  Indies, 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


Frinoipal  articlea. 


AAphaltum  or  bitumen 

Cacao 

CofTee 

Dye-woods 

Fruit,  including  nuts 

Manure 

Saco  Mid  other  farinaceoas  articles 

Spices 

Spirits,  principally  rum 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Wax 

Woods,  hard 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Into  Oreat 
Britain. 


$64,000 

2,123,000 

1,628,000 

082,000 

292,000 

146,000 

204.000 

643,000 

1,278,000 

13, 377, 000 

80,000 

111,000 

740,000 


21,627,000 


Into  France.* 


Into  the  United 
Statea. 


$43,060 

324,000 

97,000 


36,000 

91,000 

129,000 


2, 042, 000 


2,762,000 


$188,060 

104,000 

121,000 

471,000 

20,000 

2,000 

lis.  000 

02,000 

8,304,000 


1,688,000 


6,204,000 


*The  imports  into  France  include  those  fh)ra  all  British  America.  The  **all  other  articles"  in  th® 
French  column  are  composed  principally  of  cei*eals  and  lumber,  receiyed  most  likely  fh>m  Canada,  s^ 
that  the  imports  into  France  Irom  the  British  West  Indies  are  very  light. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


Principal  articles. 


From  Great 
Britain. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery . . 

Beer  and  ale 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs. 

Butter 

( <andles 

Coals  


Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Linen  manufactures     

Machinery  of  all  kinds 

Manures 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  and  nuwrought 

Silk  manufactures 

Soap 


Stationery 

Wines 

Wood  manufactures. 

Woolen  goodH 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$1, 390. 000 
418,000 


15.000 

83,000 

207,  000 

54,000 

2,843,000 

151.000 

107.000 

102,  000 

297,000 

170,000 

562.000 

270,000 

361,000 

219,000 

769,000 


292,000 
78,000 


39,000 

346,000 

3, 146,  000 


11. 919, 000 


From  France. 


$86,000 


212.000 
ICO.OOO 


38.000 
26,000 

^     22, 000  J 


154,000 
30,000 


33,000 


60,000 


76,000 
467,000 


From  the 
United  States. 


$6,000 

8.000 

2.000 

309,000 

16,000 
5,000 

26,000 
108, 000 

69,000 
3,000 

20,000 

35.000 
7,000 

68.000 


1, 313, 000 


34,000 
27.000 
70,000 


35.000 

38.000 

1,000 

733,  boo 

2.000 

6,775,000 


8,397,000 


Among  the  British  "all  other  articles''  foreign  goods  amounted  to 
$1,276,000,  leaving  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  goods  proper  to 
the  British  West  Indies  $10,643,000,  or  about  $2,400,000  more  than  the 
exports  of  American  produce  and  man  uf actures  thither.    Here,  however, 
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the  comparison  ceases,  as  will  be  seen  by  glancing  over  the  columns 
showing  the  exports  of  British  and  American  manufactures.  In  the  cot- 
ton goods  exports  the  difference  is  most  marked,  nearly  $3,000,000  worth 
of  British  cottons  to  $108,000  worth  of  American.  The  contrast  is  also 
very  marked  in  the  following  articles:  Apparel  and  haberdashery,  beer 
and  ale,  drugs,  medicines,  earthen  and  china  ware,  hats,  glassware,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  machinery,  iron,  and 
soap. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West 
Indies  breadstuffs  constitutcKl  $3,850,000,  flour  alone  amounting  to 
$2,560,000,  and  provisions  constituted  $1,640,000;  a  total  of  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  of  $5,490,000;  leaving  only  $2,907,000  for  all  other  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures,  a  sum  only  a  little  larger  than  the  exports 
thither  of  British  cotton  goods  alone. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  British  West  Indies, 


Artioles. 


1879. 


Asphaltmn  or  bitumen 

Coeoa 

Coffee 


CottoD, 
Dye-woods : 

Logwood 

tJnenamerated . 

Fruit,  raw 

ICanare: 

Goano 

Unennnierated . 
Xuts 


Saeo  and  farinaceoas  articles 
Spices: 

Ginger 

Other  aorta 

Spirits 


Sagar 

Unrefined I  14, 

Molasses 

Wax 

Wood  furniture  and  hard  wood: 

Mahogany 

Unf  numerated 49. 000 

All  other  articles 437. 000 


$83,000 

,  769, 000 

,584,000 

83,000 

657,000 

217,000 

78,000 

5.000 
132,000 
214,000 
180,000 

140,000 
466.000 
,  357,  000 

844. 000 

272,000 

43,000 


ToUI 


23,610,000 


1880. 


184,000 

2, 128, 000 

1,628.000 

73.000 

899,000 
83,000 
68,000 


146,000 
224,000 
204,000 

139,000 

504.000 

1, 278,  000 

13, 299. 000 
78,000 
39,000 

33.000 

78,000 

667,000 


21.627,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


BBITIBH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Beer  and  ale 

Batter 

Candles,  all  sorts 

Coals,  cinders,  &.c 

Cordage  and  twiae 

Com 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard...' 

At  ralue 

Drags 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glsaa  manufactures 

Hardware  and  catlery 

HatSw  all  sorts  ..  

J>ather,  wroaght  and  not 

Sadldery  and  harness 

Linens  Dy  yard 


1879. 

1880. 

$1. 268. 000 

$1,  300,  000 

423.000 

418,000 

30,000 

15,000 

93  000 

83,000 

200.000 

207.000 

59,  000 

54,000 

15,000 

49.000 

2, 657,  000 

2,636,000 

141,  000 

207,  000 

136,000 

151, 000 

117,000 

107.000 

107,000 

102,000 

292,000 

297,000 

154.000 

170.000 

457,000 

460,000 

107.000 

102,000 

277,000 

270,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  West  Jit dte«.~ Continued. 


Articles. 


British  GOODS.~Continaed. 
Machinery : 

StMun  engines 

All  others 

Manare 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  nut 

Soap 

Stationery 

Hngar 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Wood  manufactnresL  staves,  and  empty  casks 

Woolens  by  the  yard 

All  other  ulicles 


Total  British  goods 


FOREIGN  GOODS. 


Bntter 

Com,  oats 

Cotton  mannfaotnres 

Fish,  cured ^.. 

Guano '. 

Nitre,  cubic 

Oil: 

Cocoanut 

Olive 

Opium 

Quicksilver 

Rice 

Spices,  pepper 

Spirits : 

Brandy 

Sweetened  and  perfumed 

Tea 

Wine 

All  oth  ers 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign  products. 


1S79. 


54, 
25, 
25, 

21, 

146, 

10, 

15, 

5, 

15. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 


229, 
5. 

47, 

26, 

34, 

120, 

118, 


000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


889,000 


1880. 


$219,000 

$195,  OOd 

180,000 

1C6,MN> 

160,000 

219.000 

5.'>4,000 

769.000 

44,000 

49,000 

318.000 

292,000 

93.000 

78,000 

3.000 

4,000 

30.000 

25,000 

64,000 

39,000 

258.000 

346.000 

,464,000 

1.842.000 

9.924,000  ;  10.643.000 


59.000 
30,000 
35,000 
19,000 
224.000 
15,000 

25,000 
4.000 

20,000 

1,000 

355,000 

5,000 

54,000 

24.000 

37,000 

130,  000 

229.000 


1, 276, 000 


10, 813, 000  !  11, 919, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  British  America,  1880. 


Articles. 


Rum 

Cinchona  bark 

Bitumen  (solid,  pure) . 
Pimento 


Other  articles. 
Total... 


Lumber  for  building i  $1, 

Cereals 

Cacao 

Raw  sugar 

VegetaDles 

Coffee 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$1, 006, 000 

$093,000 

714,000 

930,000 

824.000 

83,000 

129,000 

101,000 

112,000 

112,000 

97,000 

61,000 

91,000 

74,000 

80,000 

43,000 

43,000 

36,000 

18,000 

130,000 

126,000 

2,762,000 

2,586.000 

• 
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Exports  from  France  to  British  America,  1880. 


Articles. 


BrAndiea,  ■pirits.  andliqaeare..., 
Maoafactarea  in  akiii  and  leather 
Batter 


Wool  manufactures. . 
BookH  and  stationery 
Wines 


Feathers  (ornamental) 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Cotton  manufactures 

Split  willows  (in  bands) 

Sflk  manniactures 

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures 

Fruits,  oleaginous 

Medicines,  prepared 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Other  articles 


s. 

H 

9 

t 

9 

a 

9 


$212, 

151. 

109, 
76. 
66, 
60, 
46, 
45, 
41. 
38, 
34, 
33, 
30, 
27, 
26, 
22, 
13, 

281. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


5 

4. 

o 


Total I  1,313,000 


$211,000 

152,000 

109.000 

74,000 

65,000 

58,000 

46,000 

45,000 

41.000 

23.000 

34,000 

24.000 

2.  000 

24,000 

26.000 

20,0(K) 

13. 000 

214,000 

1,181,000 


FOREIOHr  TRADE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ¥FEST  INDIES. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  French  West  Indies  may  be  estimated 
as  follows: 


Coloniee. 


Goadeloupe 

Martiniane 

St.  Bartnolomew 

Total 


Imports. 


$5, 400, 000 

6,500,000 

660,000 


12.550,000 


Exports. 


$6,500,000 
5, 000, 000 
725, 000  • 


12, 225, 000 


The  trade  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  and 
the  French  West  Indies,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns,  is  as 
follows : 


Countries. 


France  

Enfdand 

United  States 

Total  .. 


9 


p  «  ft» 
6^^ 


$8,700,000 

600 

3,464.000 


$7,  0"9,  000 
1,273.000 
1,558,000 


11,164,600       9,860.000 
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The  uature  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  details  thereof^  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statements : 

Imp^U  into  France  from  Guadaloupe,  1880. 


Articles. 


Sagur : 

Rum 

Annotto  dye 

CofTee 

Caoao 

Dye-wood 

Table  fruits .• 

Other  »rti(des / 

Total 


Creneral 
imports. 


Speeial 
importa. 


$3,302,000 
288.000 
100,000 
82,000 
76.000 
56,000 
50,000 
47,000 


4,001,000 


$3,008,000 
270,000 


82,000 

23,000 
56^000 
50.000 
40,000 


4,28S,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Guadahupef  1880. 


Articles. 


Dressed  hides 

<Jotton  manufactures 

Wines 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures  . . . 

Oliveoil 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp... 

Mercery 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Bntter 

Kice 

Wool  manufactures 

Manures 

Pottery,  {(lass  and  crystal 

-Jp wolry,  imitation 

Machines  and  machinery 

Fish 

Cereals  

Vegetables,  dried 

Soap,  common 

Straw  bats  

Books  and  stationery 

Cheese 

Prepured  drugs 

Cordage,  hemp 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Toys 

Sugar 

Other  articles 

Total 


General 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

$446,000 

0426,006 

372,000 

77.000 

301.000 

204.000 

150,000 

92.000 

144,000 

13.000 

132,  000 

52,000 

114,000 

112, 000 

110,000 

100,000 

82,000 

82.000 

72,000 

26,000 

64.000 

54,000 

69,000 

57,000 

61,000 

54,000 

59,  QUO 

59,000 

58,000 

20.000 

56,000 

45.000 

49.000 

46.000 

44,000 

44,000 

37,000 

37.000 

33,000 

31.000 

30,000 

30,000 

27.000 

27.000 

25,000 

23,000 

25,000 

22,000 

23,000 

22.000 

19,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

422.000 

353.000 

* 

3, 042,  000 

2.245,000 

Imports  into  France  from  Martinique^  1860. 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Rum 

Cacao 

Rawhides 

Dye-wood  in  logs 

Cassia 

Other  articles.... 

Total 


General 
i  m  ports. 


$2. 721, 000 
1, 560, 0(K) 
226.000 
74,000 
80,000 
35.000 
66.000 


Special 
imports. 


02, 661, 000 
1, 160, 000 
88,000 
74,000 
39,000 
81.000 
00,000 


4, 730, 000    4^  118. 000 
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Articles. 


DreMed  hides. 
WiiiM 


Cotton  manafactarM 

Oils,  fixed,  pore 

TooU  and  metal  mannfactnres 
Hemp  and  flax  manofacturea.. 
Heroery 


Salt  batter 

Clothing  and  underclothing, 
Pottery,  glaaa,  and  crystal. 
Machinea  and  machinery — 

Woolen  mAnuflRcturea 

Cereals. 


sewn. 


Jewelry  and  gold  and  silTer  wo^k. 

Fish 

Rice 


ICsnore 

Soap,  common. 
Sugar,  refined 
Cheese 


Prepared  drugs 

Books  and  stationery. 


Nitrates  of  potash  and  soda. 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 

Cordage,  hemp 

OU-eake 


Willow  hands 

Vegetablee,  dried. 
Silk  mannfiictures. 
Other  articles 


General 
exports. 


$499,000 

462.000 

345,000 

318.000 

254,000 

283,000 

181,000 

118,000 

106,000 

102,000 

96,000 

95.000 

78,000 

09,000 

67,000 

62,000 

55,000 

53,000 

46..  000 

42,000 

38,000 

36,000 

31,000 

29,000 

29.000 

27,000 

26,000 

24,000 

23.000 

21,000 

477,000 


Total 3,987,000 


*481,00<> 

^423, 000 

66,00(V 

35,000 

l3  ,00» 

68,000 

130,  ooa 

ll7,000 
]04,000 
76,000 
30,000 
86,000 
14,00» 
09.00ft 
66.000 
25,000 
54,00ft 
53.00ft 
46.000 
40,000 
38,000 
36.0CO 
27.000 
18.002 
5,000 
23,000 
26.  0(K) 
24,000 
23.0<0 
19.000 
362,000 


2, 718,  OOO 


Imports  into  Oreat  Britain  from  the  Firenek  Wat  Indies, 


Articles. 


Svgar.  nnrefined 
AlTotoer  ai  tides 

Total 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  t^  the  French  West  Indies, 


BRITISH  GOODS. 

$224,000 

462,000 

73.000 

22,000 

106,000 

$186,00# 

379,000 

59,000 

20,000 

125,000 

889,000 

768,00ft 

Coals,  cinders,  Ac 

Cottona.  by  the  yard. 
Linens,  by  the  yard. . 
Woolens,  by  the  yard. 
All  other  articles 

Total 


Gnano 

Manures,  unenumerated 

Rice 

All  other  articles 


FORKION  GOODS. 


Total  foreign 


44.000 

156.000 

93,000 

8,000 

:04,000 

287.000 

9,000 

301,000 

505.000 

<^rand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products j    1, 190, 000 


1, 273, 00ft 
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Sugar  constitutes  nearly  th0  only  import  into  the  United  States  from 
the  French  West  Indies,  amounting  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  to 
$2,430,000,  leaving  only  $34,000  for  all  other  articles. 

Of  our  exports  to  the  French  West  Indies  during  the  year  1881,  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  amounted  to  $950,000,  flour  alone  amounting  to 
$540,000,  leaving  about  $500,000  worth  of  all  other  articles,  principally 
manufactures. 

A  few  illustrations  will  show  that,  as  far  as  manufactures  are  con- 
cerned, our  trade  with  the  French  West  Indies  affords  a  very  severe 
contrast  to  the  trade  of  France  and  Great  Britain  therewith. 

Exports  of  principal  manufactures  to  the  FVeHch  West  Indies. 


Articles. 


From  France.'  ^«^,"  ?»^«-   ^r??ifeF°^ 


land. 


tedSUtes. 


Cotton  manufactureH 

liBather,  and  manufactures 

Tools,  hardware,  and  cutlery 

•Keady-made  clothing 

I'oltei-y  and"  glassware 

Jewelry 

Machinery 

Woolen  goods 164.000  I  $20,000 


$717. 000  I          $379. 000  :  $2. 600 

045,000  I     Not  given.  |  1.832 

404,000    do ;  1,519 

216,000  I do  . '  167 

163,000  i do ,  3,200 

128,000  1 do !  ,200 

154,000  I do 8,000 


FOREIGN  COIfIlXIER€E  OF  THE  DANISH  1%EST  INDIES. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  into  the  Danish  West  Indies 
are  reexported — St.  Thomas  being  mainly  an  entrepdt  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  merehandise  among  the  other  West  India  Islands — and  as  the 
colonial  returns  differ  very  widely  from  the  returns  of  the  principal 
countries  having  commercial  relations  therewith,  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  true  estimate  of  Danish  West  India  trade. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  principal  eoun- 
tries — according  to  their  official  returns — to  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  thereof. 

Exports  to  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

From  France $5,432,000 

From  England 1,059,000 

From  tlie  United  States 734,000 

From  West  India  Islands 1, 000, 000 

All  other  countries 420,000 

Total 8,(>45,000 

The  population  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  is  about  40,000,  and  as- 
suming that  the  i)rincipal  portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  islands  is 
supplied  from  abroad,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  over  $5,000,000 
worth  of  the  foregoing  imports  are  re-exported. 

The  exports  of  native  produce  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

To  the  United  States $360,000 

To  Denmark .{50, 000 

To  Great  Britain 340,000 

To  France 100.000 

To  all  other  countries 250, 000 

Total  native  produce 1,400,000 

Re-exports  of  foreign  goods 5,000,000 

Total  exports 6,400,000 
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The  priucipal  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  may  be  noted  in  the  following  statements : 

Imparts  into  France  from  St.  Thomas,  1880. 


Articles. 


CoffM 

Phurmiuin  teoAX  and  other  regetable  fibers 

C»o«> 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  im-  Special  im- 
ports, ports. 


$52,000 

22,000 

8,000 

19,000 


101,000 


$15,000 


3.000 
1,000 


19,000 


Exports  from  France  to  St,  Thomas^  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Mann  far tu res  in  skin  and  leather $1,541,000 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn ;  720,000 

Wool  raanufactares 694,000 

Cotton  mannfactnres 274,000 

Mercery  and  buttons I  228,000 

Prepared  hides  (dressed) 217,000 

PrepartM  drugs ,..  200,000 

Je welrj,  imitation 1 56, 000 

Felt  hats 136,000 

Books  and  stationery 124,000 

Hero  p  and  linen  manuflEMst nres 102, 000 

Wines 97,000 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 87,000 

Famitnre 50,000 

other  articleiv 806,000 

Total !  5,432,000 


Special  ox- 
ports. 


$1, 465, 000 

604,000 

637,000 

115,000 

213,000 

205,000 

.     200,000 

138,000 

134.000 

62,000 

76,  000 

97.000 

78,000 

47.000 

543,000 


4,  614,  000 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Danish  West  Indies. 


Articles. 


1879. 


CoGoa 

Com,  maize,  Indian  com.... 

Cotton,  raw 

Fish- 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 
SpiriU 


$500 

7,000 

300 

800 

22,000 


Socar,  unrefined 

Tobacco,  manufactured 
All  other  articles 


Total 


121,000 

3,000 

20,400 

175,  000 


Exports  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  from  Great  Britain, 


1880. 


$1,000 

400 

9,000 

500 

310.000 

1,500 

17,600 


340,000 


BRITISH  GOODS. 

i 

Apparel  and  haberdasher}" $58, 000 

Beer  and  ale 20,000 

Coal,  rinders,  and  fuel 102,000 

Cottons: 

By  yard , 360,000 

At  value 39,000 

Karthen  and  china  ware 10.000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 30,000 

Leather,  wrought  ana  not , 10,000 

Linens,  by  yard 141,  OCO 

Metals,  wrought  and  not 38,000 

Soap 30,000 

Tel«*graphic  wires  and  apparatus 1, 000 


$.59,  000 

17,000 

127,  OOO 

311,000 

49.000 

2,000 

15,  000 

5,000 

68,000 

44,000 

25.000 

l^ft,W» 
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Exports  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  from  Great  Britain — Continued. 


Articles. 


Woolens : 

By  yard 

At  valae 

All  other  articles 


BRiTiBii  GOOD8— Contiiined. 


Total  British 


FORRION  GOODS. 


Rice 

Spirits,  brandy  .. 

Tea 

Wine 

Ail  other  articles 


25.000 

16,000 

3,000 

6,000 

24,000 


Total  foreign . 


73,0C0 


Grand  total  British  and  foreign 1,045,000 


30.000 
15.0C* 
4.000 
10.000 
12.00» 


80.000 


1, 050.  00» 


Of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Danish  West  Indies 
sugar  constitutes  the  chief  portion,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  small 
quantities  of  cocoa,  hides,  rags,  scrap-iron,  bay  rum,  salt,  spirits,  &c. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  United  States,  breadstuffs  amount  to  $310,000^ 
of  which  flour  and  Indian  com  constitute  the  chief  portion,  and  provis- 
ions amount  to  $125,000,  a  total  of  $335,000 in  breadstuffs  and  provisions. 

The  following  list  of  imports  at  St.  Thomas  from  the  United  States 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  trade  with  the  Danish  West 
Indies : 

Imports  at  8t,  Thomas  from  the  United  States^ 


Articles. 


Linens 

Cottons 

W  oolens 

Silks 

Unions 

Clothing 

Flour 

Ryeflonr 

Com  meal 

Beef,  smoked  and  salted 
Tongues  and  sausages  . . 
Pork,  smoked  and  salted 

Hams 

Bntter 

Cheese 

Lard 

Sugar,  refined 

Fish: 

Salted 

Pickled 

Beans  and  pease 

Wheat  and  com 

Oats 

Groats,  &,c 

Tarns  and  potatoes 

Bread 

Tea 

Preserves 

Corks 

Copper  

Lead 

Iron 

Iron,  cast 

Nails 

Hardware 

Crockery  and  chinaware 

Shoes  niid  b<K)ts  

Leather,  skins,  Sec 

Saddlery,  Sec 


Value. 

$145 

161.000 

335 

335 

335 

1,585 

151, 710 

7,680 

20.360 

6,290 

1,270 

19,890 

15,215 

22.210 

2,100 

16.530 

7,805 

1,690 

1.255 

5,270 

5,325 

695 

180 

540 

9,950 

430 

5,125 

15 

1              15 

j              60 

60 

3,185 

830 

13, 610 

i              20 

1        6,940 

!         4, 365 

730 

Article«w 


Glassware 

PftP«r p]n?8.. 

Lumber « feet.. 

Shingles 

Cement 

Marble 

Mats 

Hoops 

Shooks 

Rope  and  cordage 

Wine 

Spirits 

Liqueurs 

Beer 

Vinegar 

Coffee 

Rum 

Rice 

Tobacco: 

Leaf pounds.. 

Manufiustured 

Cigars 

Pimento 

Spices 

Wax 

Fruit,  ftesh 

Steam*ooal tons.. 

Paints 

Sweet  oil 

Lamp  oil 

Soap 

Candles 

Starch 

Raisins  and  ciiri-ants 

Prunes 

Dates 

Nuts 

Sago 

Vennicelli 


Value. 


4.915 

2.045 

14.250 

$6,400 

55 

10 

5 

285 

&» 

9,770 

«S 

20 

$60 

6.705 

70 

7!» 

570 

145 

13.115 

$4,005 

20 

SO 

1.840 

30 

920 

44.5.0 

$2,345 

2.345 

7,220 

1,795 

6.010 

6,690 

25 

20 

20 

355 

355 

2& 
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Imports  at  St.  Thomas  from  the  United  States — Coutmued. 


Articlea. 


Str»w  hats 

Felt  hate 

Drags  and  patent  medicines. 

Jewelry 

Pcrfumerv 

Habertlasbery,  Slc 

Poultry r 

HorM8 

Males 

Sheep  and  goats 

Oysters 

Farnitare  and  mirrors 


$1,  876 

45 

17,785 

6,175 

4.195 

4,615 

110 

110 

100 

1,250 

105 

14,  926 


Articlea. 


Wheelery,  &c. 

Pitch 

Tar 

Resin 

Turpentine . . . 
Ship  materials 

Salt 

Ice 

Onions 

Sundry  goods. 

Total  ... 


Value. 


$1, 810 

280 

176 

40 

655 

2,270 

2,270 

10,845 

140 

26,635 


722,895 


The  following  statement,  prepared  by  our  consul  at  St.  Thomas,  show- 
ing the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  St.  Thomas 
during  a  single  year,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  port : 


Sailing  vessels  and  steamers^  not  packets. 


No. 


161 
468 

72 

83 
537 
121 

55 

8 

110 

13 
108 

9m 
I 

1 

2 
2 
6 

1,754 


Xationalitv. 


American  — 

Danish 

Spanish 

French 

Briti»h 

NorweKUin  . 

Swedish 

Russian 

German 

Austrian  ... 

Dutch 

Italian 

Brazilian  . . . 
Venezuelan. 
Costa  Rican 
Dominican . . 


Total 


24  American . 

IflO  Bntish... 

74  French  ... 

88  Cxerman... 

54  Spanish . . 


BTBAM  PACKETS. 


409 


Total 


Tons. 


55, 322 

18,039 

4.496 

16,433 

89,646 

35.908 

20,387 

3,486 

30,279 

6,212 

5,716 

1,380 

300 

80 

383 

197 


288,162 


82.424 
263,762 
100,384 
104, 017 

28,001 


579,588 


In  regard  to  the  best  method  for  increasing  our  trade  with  the  Banish 
West  Indies  the  consul  at  St.  Thomas,  in  a  report  published  in  January, 
1881  (Consular  Reports  No.  3),  says  that  in  the  imports  (entered  for  con- 
sumption) the  United  States  stands  third,  when  we  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list.    He  says,  further,  that — 

Orders  can  only  be  obtained  on  actual  samples,  and  by  sending  out  agents  who  will 
act  fairly  and  honestly ;  then  we  can  hope  to  cope  with  England  and  Germany  in  the 
importations  of  hardware,  cottons,  coal,  &c.  It  is  rather  unaccountable  to  see  Eng- 
land outstripping  us  in  the  manufacture  of  our  own  products,  Germany  remodeling 
oar  cutlery,  and  tuen  to  see  our  own  goods  brought  from  our  shores  in  foreign  bottoms ! 

In  regard  to  steam  communication  with  St.  Thomas,  the  consul  wrote 
as  follows: 

This  is  the  head  junction  of  the  following  companies : 

The  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail,  the  Quebec  and  Gulf  Ports,  the  Hamburg  Amer- 
ican Packet,  the  West  lud'th  and  Panama,  the  Geu<^ral^  Transatlantique,  Royal  Mail, 
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and  Herrera,  besides  other  lines.  Three  of  these  have  branch  intercolonial  boats  for 
windward  and  leeward  islands,  and  the  Spanish  main,  &c.,  which  start  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Atlantic  steamers,  on  their  respective  routes,  carrying  mails,  passengers, 
and  cargo.  And  in  this  connection  I  beg  to  make  a  suggestion.  It  had  occurred  to 
me  that  two  or  three  properly-built  and  well-appointed  small  steamers  to  coast  around 
among  these  islands  and  gather  up  cargo  for,  and  act  as  feeders  to,  the  New  York  and 
Brazilian  line  of  American  steamers,  would  do  a  remunerative  bus'nessand  greatly  ex- 
tend our  trade.  But  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired  they  shouM  be  essentially  American 
boats— owned  and  manned  by  our  own  people,  and  bearing  our  own  colors. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  line  since  the  fore- 
going report  was  written  leaves  the  American  flag  unrepresented  in  the 
steam  marine  calling  at  St.  Thomas. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  DUTCH  ITEST  INDIES. 

The  Dutch  West  Indies  comprise  St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  Cura^oa,  and 
Oruba.  Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  thereof  are  only  available  for 
Curajoa.  The  British  consul  at  this  latter  island  gives  the  trade 
thereof  for  the  year  1879  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,464,000;  exports, 
$1,239,000.  As  the  imports  into  the  United  States  alone  from  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  amounted  to  $2,594,000, 
it  is  apparent  that  either  the  exi)ort  trade  of  CuraQoa  must  have  greatly 
increased  since  1879,  or  that  the  exports  of  the  other  islands  must  greatly 
exceed  the  exports  of  Cura^oa,  or  that  the  British  consul  did  not  em- 
brace the  transit  trade  in  his  report. 

The  official  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  go  to  prove  that  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  trade  of  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  is  with  the  United  States,  viz: 


CoantrieB. 


Imports  ft*om 
the  Dutch 
West  Indies. 


Exports  to  the 
Dutch  Wwt 
Indies. 


United  States i  $2,594,000 

England 83,  000 

•  France 159,  tKM) 

Holland 50,000 


$940,000 

1, 210, 000 

523,000 

90,000 


'Inclading  Dutch  Guiana. 


The  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  principal  countries  therewith,  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  statements: 


Imports  into  France  from  the  Dutch  Atnerican  Colohien^  1880. 


Articles. 


Dye-wood  extracts  

Coffee ' 

Wax  crude 

Cacao 

Other  articles 

Total , 


General  im- 
ports. 


$69,000 
37,000 
24.000 
11,000 
18,000 


Special  Im- 
poi-ts. 


159,000  : 


$8,000 


4,000 
1,000 


13,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  the  Dutch  American  Colonies f  1880. 


Articles. 


Manafactiires  in  skin  and  leather. 

Cotton  mannfactiires 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Woolen  manafactures 

Mercery 

Other  uticlei) 

Total 


Greneral  ex- 
ports. 


$120,  000 

102,  000 

.55,  000 

33,000 

17,  000 

1$»6,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$86, 000 
16,000 
53,000 
31.000 
13,000 

145,000 


623,000 


344,000 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


Coflee 

Drags  

Dye-stoffs 

re- woods 

tares  

Wood,  mahoi^any 
AH  other  articles 

Total 


1879. 


1880. 


$10,000 

20.000 

15,000 

6,000 

255,000 
15,000 
14.000 


335.000 


$2,000 

25,000 

10,000 

3,000 

39,000 

1,000 

3,000 

83,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

Bv  value 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  nnenumerated. 

Linen,  by  yard  

Woolens,  by  ^ard 

All  other  articles 


Total  British 


FOREIGN  GOODS. 


Total  foreign , 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products. 


$20, 000 

574, 000 
39,000 
34,000 
73.000 
25,  000 
80.000 


$25, 000 

802,000 
54.000 
36,000 
98,000 
44,000 

126,000 


845,000  ;  1,185,000 


15,000 


25,000 


860,000  1,210,000 


The  principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  are  as  follows : 

Free  of  duty.--Cofiee,  $1,489,000;  hides  and  skins,  $756,000;  guano, 
$  147,000 ;  cocoa,  $  105,000 ;  barks,  chemicals,  dyes,  &c.  Total  free  goods, 
$2,500,000,  leaving  the  imports  of  dutiable  goods  $94,000  only. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies  consist 
of  breadstufts,  $241,000;  provisions,  $134,000 ;  cotton  manufactures, 
$245,01)0;  leather,  and  manufactures  of;  timber,  and  maAufaetures  of; 
paper  and  stationery,  beer  and  ale,  books  and  pamphlets,  clocks,  cord- 
age, drugs  and  medicines,  preserved  fruits,  glassware,  hay,  ice,  jewelry, 
lamps,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  perfumery,  sewing  machines,  starch, 
refined  sugar,  tallow,  manufactured  tobacco,  trunks,  &c. 

Our  trade  with  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  on  the  whole,  is  favorable, 
yet  there  is  room  for  its  enlargement  in  particular  articles.  The  con- 
sumption of  British  cottons  therein  amounts  to  $856,000,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  American  cottons  amounts  to  only  $245,000  annually.  The 
trade  in  this  line  of  American  goods  is,  however,  increasing,  the  exports 
to  the  Duteh  West  Indies  of  cotton  goods  during  the  3^ear  1880  amount- 
ing to  only  1159,000.    This  shows  an  increase  in  1881  of  over  four?o\d. 
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FOREIOnr  COmiflERCE  OF  THE  SPANISH  H'EST  INDIES. 


The  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  reliable  or  comprehensive  statistics 
from  either  colonial  or  consular  sources  concerning  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Cuba  renders  it  impossible  to  present  more  than  an  approximation 
of  the  value  thereof,  through  the  medium  of  the  official  returns  of  the 
principal  countries  having  commercial  relations  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies. 

The  following  statement,  taken  principally  from  the  latest  official  re- 
turns of  the  several  countries  mentionecl,  it  is  thought  presents  a  very 
close  exhibit  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands  under  re- 
view : 


Countries. 


Imports    from   f^..  .  »    »    4, 

spauLsh  wc8t  ;?v*(;^^\'?  ^r"' 

T...I.  .,  18"  "  e^^t  IncIieA. 


Imlied. 


United  States 

Spain 

■Great  Britain . 
France 


Holland 

Bel^um 

Dominion  of  Canada. 
All  other,  estimated . 


Total 


$06.  864,  000 

8,  000.  000 

8.  530,  000 

3,  228,  000 

750,  000 

500,000 

3,  067,  000 

10,  000,  000 


$13, 128,  000 

12.  500.  ODD 

11,  139,000 

4,  309,  000 


100,  939,  000 


450,  000 
1, 168,  000 
8,  000,  000 


50.  694.  000 


The  principal  articles  entering  into  the  trade  pf  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  will  be  understood  from  the  following  statements : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Spanish  U'est  Indies. 


Articles. 


-Coffee 

■Cotton 

Spirits,  rum 

Sugar : 

Unrefined 

Molasses 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured . . . 
Woods : 

Hard,  mahogany. 

other  sorts 

All  other  articles 


1879 


1880. 


$326,000 


Total 


98,000 

• 

10, 372, 000 
10,000 

10,000 
2, 405,  000 

98,000 
34.000 
87,rt)0 

13, 440. 000 


$331,000 

59,000 

102,000 

3,  745. 000 


3,  728, 000 

219,000 

98,000 

248,000 


8,530,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 


BRITIfiH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Bear  and  ale 

Coal,  cinders,  and  ftiel 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  valae 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  enumerated 

Linens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Machinery : 

Steam  engines 

All  sorts 


4, 


$25,000 
305,  000 
483,000 

051,000 
132,000 
229, 000 
107,  000 
394, 000 

283,000 
6,000 

34,000  , 
93,000  1 


$107,000 
331,000 
389,000 

2,696.000 
132.000 
209,000 
107,000 
491,000 

1,  040,  000 
6,000 

39,000 
112,000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies — Continaed. 


Ariioles. 


British 
MeUde: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  -wrought  and  not.  . 
OU-»eea 


GOODS— Continued. 


Painters'  colors  and  materiak 

Silk  mannfactnres 

Teletnraphic  wires  and  apparatus. 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  Talue 

All  other  articles 


1879. 

1680. 

1671,000 

$676,000 

59,000 

54,000 

39.000 

54.000 

64,000 

98,000 

3,000 

5,000 

10,000 

54,000 

4.000 

506,000 


Total  British. 


Cuidles.  stearine  . 

Cheese 

Fish,  cured , 

Rict 


8, 612,  000 


44,000 

3,000 

551,000 


7, 144, 000 


FORBlOlf  GOODS. 


All  other  articles 


5,000 

209.000 

146,000 

2,  754.  000 

113,000 


Total  foreign 


3, 227, 000 


Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products I      11, 839, 000 


1,000 

141,000 

224,000 

3,  332, 000 

297.000 


3, 995, 000 


11. 139. 000 


Imports  into  France  from  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  1880. 


Artioles. 


General  im- 
ports. 


Eaw  sugar 
Coflfee 


Cigars 

Cacao  

Rseds  and  canes,  nnmanafactnred. 

Dye  and  cabinet  woods 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Tortoise  shell 

Bitomen,  solid 

Other  article* 


$1, 209, 000 

678,000 

608,000 

449.000 

101,  000 

93,000 

57,000 

36.000 

25,000 

27,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


Total. 


3,283.000 


$1, 140. 000 

615,000 

597,000 

458,000 

101,000 

93,000 

53,000 

36,000 

25.000 

6,000 


3, 124. 000 


Exports  from  France  to  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  1880. 


Articles. 


:  General  ex-      Special   ex- 
ports.       I        ports. 


Kanafactures  in  skin  and  leather. 
Jewelry  and  gold  and  sUver  work . 
Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Wool  manufactures  

Cotton  manufiactares 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Machinee  and  machinery 

Wines 


Salt  hotter 

80k  manufactures 

Qooks  and  stationery 

Perfumery 

Dressed  hides  

Prepared  drugs 

OliTeoil  

Jewelrr,  imitation 

Straw  bats 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Felt,  bats 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal . . . 
Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs. 
Hemp  anu  Hax  manufactures 

Fomitore 

OtbsT  articles 


Totol 


$1, 345, 000 

$1, 307, 000 

725,000 

101, 000 

213,000 

213,000 

180.000 

178,000 

153,  000 

116, 000 

149,000 

147,000 

118,000 

63,000 

109,000 

35,000 

109,000 

102,000 

97,000 

97,000 

92,000 

87,000 

91,000 

85,000 

72,000 

72,000 

72,000 

69.000 

64,000 

59.000 

63,000 

3,000 

55,000 

53,000 

49,000 

46,000 

44,000 

44,000 

43,000 

43,000 

38,000 

37,000 

30,000 

)       29.000 

29,000 

26,000 

21,  000 

21, 000 

348.000 

j      208,000 

4,  309,  000 

3, 301,  000 

I.jO 
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The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  dur; 
lug  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  as  follows:  Sugar,  from  Cuba,  $51,283,000- 
from  Porto  Rico,  $2,128,000;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  $3,596,000;  man; 
ufactured,  $2,171,000,  all  from  Cuba;  coffee,  $483,000,  from  Porto  Rico- 
fruits  and  nuts,  $314,000;  vegetable  oil,  fixed,  $64,000,  &c. 

Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  1881. 


Artiolea. 


Agrioaltaral  implements . . . 

Beer  and  ale 

BreadHtufls 

Candles 

Carriages  and  railroad  cars 

Coal 

Cordage 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines 

rruits  of  all  kinds 

Glassware 

lo© 

Bnbber  goods 

Iron  manufactures 

Steel  manufactures 


Value. 


$50,000 

27,000 

537,000 

40.000 

36,000 

373,000 

112,000 

169, 000 

28,000 

46,000 

75,000 

42.000 

29.000 

1, 136, 000 

06,000 


Articles. 


Leather  mannfkctures 

Petroleum 

Paints    

Papei  and  stationery . . 

Perfumery 

Provisions   

Scales  and  balances. . . 

Sewing  machines 

Trunks  and  valises  . . . 

Lumber 

Wood  manufactures    . 

All  other  domestic 

Foreign  exports 

Total 


Value. 


$46,000 

269,000 

20, 000 

279,000 

40,000 

1.168,000 

20.000 

76,000 

35,000 

893,000 

1, 637, 000 

5,463.000 

416.000 


13. 128,  000 


It  will  be  noted  that  our  imports  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  greatly 
exceed  the  imports  of  all  other  countries  therefrom,  while  our  export* 
thereto  are  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports  thither. 
It  is  true  that  we  sell  more  goods  than  any  other  country  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  exports  of  British  merchandise 
thereto — nearly  $4,000,000  of  British  exports  to  the  islands  being  com- 
posed of  foreign  produce,  rice,  fish,  cheese,  &c.;  yet  in  certain  lines  of 
manufactures  we  do  not  compare  favorably  with  either  France  or  Eng- 
land, as  the  following  short  statement  will  show: 

Exports  of  principal  manufactures  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures    

Wearing  apparel , 

Beer  and  ale 

Earthen,  china,  and  glass  ware 

Leather  manufactures 

Jewelry 

Hardware  and  cutlery 


From 
England. 


$2, 828, 000 
107,  000 
331, 000 
209, 000 


491,  000 


From 
France. 


From  the 
United  States. 


$153,000 
213, 000 

38,606 

1,  345,  000 

725.000 

118,000 


$109,000 
15,000 
27.000 
70.000 
46,000 
4,500 
Not  specified.* 


*  It  is  more  than  likely  that  our  exports  of  hardware  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  equal  those  of  Greai 
Britain. 


In  the  articles  embraced  under  the  heading  of  cotton  "  manufactures'' 
we  are  inexcusably  behind  Great  Btitain,  viz,  British  cottons,  piece 
goods,  31,989,600  yards,  valued  at  $2,702,000,  against  American  piece 
goods,  1,556,461  yards,  valued  at  $142,000. 

Large  as  tlie  trade  in  British  cotton  goods  is  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  as  above  given,  it  is  only  aboat  one-half  in  value  of  what  it  was 
in  1876,  viz,  In  1876  the  exports  of  British  cottons  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  amounted  to  49,802,200  yards,  and  in  value  to  $5,216,000,  against, 
in  1880,  31,989,600  yards,  and  $2,828,000— a  decrease  in  five  years  of 
17,812,600  yards  and  of  $2,387,000  in  value.  As  this  lost  British  trade 
Jbas  not  been  taken  np  by  any  other  country,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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* 

consnmptiou  of  cotton  goods  ou  the  islands  has  decreased  to  that  extent 
in  live  years.  The  average  price  of  British  piece  goods  expolted  to  the 
islands  in  1876,  plain  and  printed,  was  9.80  cents  per  yard;  in  1880  the 
average  price  was  8.45  cents  per  yard. 

The  average  price  of  American  cottons  exported  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  during  the  year  1881  was  12.29  cents  per  yard,  nearly  once  and 
a  half  the  price  of  the  British  goods. 

It  is  clear  from  this  showing  that  American  cotton  manufacturers  have 
made  no  serious  effort  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  general  cotton-goods 
trade  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  being,  it  would  seem,  content  to  sup- 
ply a  few  fancy  high-priced  articles  to  please  a  very  narrow  circle  of 
consumers. 


FOREIGN  COmiflERCi:  OF  HATTI  AND  SAN  DOIUINOO. 

Being  unable  to  present  any  special  statistics,  either  from  American 
or  foreign  consular  sources,  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  San  Domingo, 
an  approximation  of  the  value  thereof  can  only  be  reached  by  deduction. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  very  comprehensive  report  of  Consul-General 
Langston,  covering  the  foreign  relations  of  Hayti,  a  very  close  estimate 
of  the  trade  of  the  Dominican  Eepublic  can  be  reached.  The  official 
returns  of  England  and  France  make  no  distinction  between  Haytian 
and  Dominican  trade,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  definite 
results  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

According  to  Consul-General  Langston's  report,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Havti  was  as  follows  for  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports,  $7,980,000;  ex- 
|>orts,  $11,607,000. 

Accordingto  theirofficial  returns,  thetradeof  Great  Britain  and  France 
for  the  calendar  year  1880^  and  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1881, 
with  Bay ti  and  San  Domingo  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Hayti  and 
San  Domingo,  $14,187,000;  exports  to  San  Domingo,  $10,280,000.  De- 
ducting the  trade  of  Hayti  herefrom  leaves  an  ostensible  Dominican  trade 
to  the  following  extent:  Exports,  $2,581,000;  imports,  $2,300,000. 
Adding  thereto  the  trade  of  San  Domingo,  with  all  other  countries,  the 
following  statement  shows  the  present  annual  trade  of  both  republics : 

Foreign  trade  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 


Conntrios. 


Vrmnce 

«reat  Britoin  . 
All  other 


Ma 

otfi 


$5, 275. 000 

2, 478,  000 

2, 527,  000 

500,000 


Total , 10,780,000 


tf  o 

-I 

Is 


$5, 642, 000 

7, 637, 000 

908.000 

800.000 


14.087,000 


The  particulars  of  the  ti^e  of  Ebgit^nd,  France,  and  the  United 
States  with  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  are  herewith  given. 
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Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Hayii  and  San  Domingo, 


Articles. 


Cacao 

Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Dye-woods : 

Loficwood 

Unenumerated 

Manares,  onenamerated. 
Wood: 

Mahogany 

Unenamerated 

All  other  articles 


Total 


$141, 000 

107,000 

1,000 

147,000 
10,000 
35,000 

39,000 

21,000 

4,000 


505,000 


$08,00» 

148, 00» 

20O 

535,  uOO 

4,000 

30,000 

68.000 

16,000 

9,000 


908,200 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 


BRITIBfl  OOODfl. 

Cottons  entered  by  yard 

Cottons  entered  by  value ^ 

Barthen  and  china  ware 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  (unenumerated) 

Linens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Metal:  Iron,  wrought  and  not ^ 

Woolens: 

By  tiieyard 

By  value 

All  other  utides 

Total  British  goods 

FORBION  0001>B. 

Kice,  not  in  the  husk 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  produce 


$458,000 
34,000 
15,000 
10,000 

98,000 

3,000 

34,000 

10,000 

4,000 

67.000 


29,000 
5.000 

34, 000  f 


$1. 477,  OOO 

151,000 

73,000 

44,000 

370,000 
30,000 
88,000 


23,000 

5,000 

188.000 


733,000  I      2,449,000 


59,000 
19,000 


78,000 


767,000         2,527,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,  1880. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Dye-woods 

Cacao 

Jewelry  (gold,  &c.) 

Cotton 

Cabinet  woods 

Other  articles 


Total 7,637,000 


General 
imports. 


$4, 852, 000 

2,364,000 

182,000 

101,000 

65,000 

27,000 

46,000 


Special 
imports. 


$3, 975,  OOO 

2,364.000 

60,000 

40.  .. 

57.000 

27,000 

30,000 

6.522,000 
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Experts  from  France  to  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,  1880. 


Articles. 


IfanuCacturefl  in  akin  abd  leather 

Clothing  and  underclothing  (sewn) 

Winel 

llAnafactarea  of  flax  and  hemp 

Mann  Au; tares  of  cotton 

Manafactnrea  of  wool 

Pottery,  zlass,  and  crystal 

Books  ana  stationery 

Olive  oil 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Straw  hats • 

Mercery  an  d  buttons 

Prepared  skins 

Sugar 

Jute  bags 

Rice 

Felt  hate 

Prepared  medicines 

Famiture * 

Jewelry,  imitation 

Other  articles 

Total 


Greneral 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

$955, 000 

$941, 00<^ 

209,000 

209,000 

180,000 

l«7,00O 

136,000 

115.000 

107,000 

32.000 

99,000 

94,000 

72,000 

53,000 

61,000 

47,000 

45.000 

7,000 

45,000 

28,000 

45,000 

37,000 

44,000 

43,000 

40.000 

39.000 

38,000 

24,000 

28.000 

33.000 

23,000 

17,000 

22,000 

22,000 

21,000 

21,000 

20,000 

20,000 

19,000 

17,000 

287,000 

212,000 

2,487,000        2,178,000 


Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 


Articles. 


From 
Hayti. 


Free  goods: 

Cacoa ^$143,000 

Coffee ^,853,000 

Dye-woods !  1,096,000 

Hides  and  skins 29,000 

Another I  68,000 


Total  free  goods 1    4,689,000 

Dutiable  goods:  | 

Sugar  and  molasses ---^ i ' 

AU  other ." I         29,000 


Grand  total 4,718,000 


From  San 
Domingo. 


|2,0<]t 
27,000 
25,000^ 
66,000  j 
84,000 


669,000 
51,000 


Total. 


$145,000 

3,380,000 

1, 121,  COO 

96,000 

152,000 


204,  OOO        4, 893,  OOO 


669,000 
80,000 


924,000         5,642,000 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 


Articles. 


Breadstuffs* 

Prorisions: 

Pork 

FMi  of  all  kinds..... 

Lard 

AU  other  provisions 


Total  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions . 

Cotton  manufactures 

Soap. 


Wood,  and  manufSsctures  of — 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures... 

Refined  sugar 

Kerosene 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 
All  otlier  articles 


T<'H.yti.|jT«S«^ 


975,000 
611,000 
170.000 
175,000 


3, 


Total 4,487,000 


73,000 
32.000 
29,000 
39,000 


004,000 

318,000 

394,000 

159. 000 

225,000 

18,000 

290.000 

87,000 

64,000 

100,000 

65,000 

19,000 

47,000 

12.000 

99.000 

4,000 

19.000 

11,000 

285,000 

60,000 

'88.000 


Total. 


$1,078,000        $145,000       $1,218,000 


1,048.000 
643,000 
199,000 
214,000 

3,322,000 

553,000 

243,000 

377,000 

164,000 

84,000 

59,000 

103.000 

30.000 

340,000 

5, 275,  OOO 


*  Of  which  flour  to  Hayti  amounts  to  $1,030,000, 
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While  our  general  trade  with  llayti  and  San  Domingo  may  be  con- 
sidered comparatively  satisfactory^,  our  annual  exports  thereto  amount- 
ing to  considerably  more  than  the  exports  thither  from  Great  Britain 
and  France  united,  it  will  be  noted  that  breadstuffs  and  provisions  con- 
stitute the  greater  portion  of  the  American  products  consumed  in  the 
republics.  The  consumption  of  British  cottons  alone  nearly  equals  in 
value  the  total  consumption  of  all  American  manufactures. 

With  such  a  steady  trade  in  breadstuffs  and  provisions  with  Hay  ti 
and  San  Domingo  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  statement,  our  manufact- 
urers should  be  able  to  largely  increase  their  trade  in  cotton  fabrics, 
earthenware,  glassware,  hardware,  cutlery,  leather  goods,  ready-made 
clothing,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  present  <5ondition  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
Hayti  and  San  Domingo — for  that  which  applies  to  one  applies  to  both, 
to  a  large  degree — the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Consul- 
Oeneral  Langston  are  worthy  of  the  best  consideration  of  our  producers 

and  manufacturers  trading  or  desiring  to  trade  with  those  republics : 

« 

AMERICAN   PRODUCTS   AND   MANUFACTURES   IN   HAYTI. 

[From  Consal-General  Langston's  annaal  report.] 

It  18  said  with  regard  to  pork  to  suit  this  market,  tbat  there  shoald  be  from  eight  to 
twelve  pieces  only  iu  a  barrel  of  200  pouuds ;  that  it  should  be  of  rose  color,  and  as 
fat  as  possible  ;  well  and  closely  packed,  without  empty  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
barrel.    This  article  has  sold  well  in  this  market.* 

As  to  flour,  various  brands  are  sold  in  Hayti.  Much  is  very  good.  Flour  coming 
from  Boston  sells,  it  is  said,  generally  for  from  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  less  than  that 
from  New  York,  This  is  owing,  probably,  to  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the  barrels. 
At  New  York  flour  is  usually  transferred  at  shipment  to  new  barreht,  which  on  their 
arrival  here  appear  clean  and  bright,  thus  making  the  impression  that  the  contents 
are  fresh  a^  good.  Wise  aad  carefal  packing  is  in  this  case  profitable.  Flour  in 
quarter  barrels  sometimes  sells  well  here,  especially  when  the  demand  in  the  country 
therefor  is  increased  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  bananas,  and  people  from  the  interior  are 
<:ompelled  to  carry  it  to  their  homes  over  the  mountains  on  their  faithful  bouriques. 

American  lard  and  butter  in  cases  of  100  pounds,  in  cans  of  Ave  and  ten  pounds,  of 
pure  quality,  with  cans  well  soldered,  are  well  received  in  Hay  tian  markets,  command- 
ing good  prices  and  having  ready  sales.  ^ 

Codfish  and  all  sorts  of  herrings  are  in  constant  demand  in  this  country  ;  for,  pro- 
pared  with  the  vegetables  grown  here,  they  make  relishing  food  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  has  been  improving  in  quantity,  if  not  in  quality,  lat- 
terly. It  is  a  fact  that  the  common  qualities  of  Kentucky  have  replaced  the  flner 
kinds  of  Virginia  tobacco.  A  cheap  article  seems  to  be  desired.  From  Louisville 
very  strong  brown  grades  of  tobacco  are  imported,  which  seem  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
brown  is  used  in  the  pipe  and  for  chewing,  while  the  brighter  sorts  are  employed  in 
making  what  is  called  the  Anierioan  cigar,  which  is  ustMl  very  generally,  replacing 
almost  entirely  all  other  kinds. 

American  soap,  an  article  manufactured  at  New  York,  is  imported  into  this  country 
and  used  iu  the  largest  quantities.  No  soap  known  here  is  valued  as  this  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  Haytian  washerwoman  shows  her  appreciation  of  it  by  using  it  in 
preference  to  all  other. 

With  respect  to  the  cotton  goods  of  the  United  States  imported  into  this  country 
-•luring  the  year,  it  is  not  possible  to  report,  generally,  such  considerable  improve- 
ment as  might  be  desirable.  And  yet  there  have  been  some  importations  of  this  clam 
of  goods. 

A  prominent  mercantile  house  of  Port-au-Prince  reports  the  importation  of  10,000 
pieces  of  denims  of  25  yards  each,  making  250,000  yards;  4,000  pieces  of  calico,  of  25 
yards  each,  making  10,000  yards:  and  5,000  pieces  of  prints,  of  25  yards  each,  makinir 
125,000  yards. 

The  most  prominent  business  house  in  this  city  states  that  it  has  imported  this 
yei^r  an4  sold  at  reasonable  figures  between  six  and  ei^^ht  handred  thousand  yards  of 
American  cotton  goods,  consisting  of^^denlms,  frills,  pnnta,  ancjl  printed  cords. 

The  leading  member  of  the  first  "house  referred *to,  when  asked  why  importations  of 

*  To  the  value  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  in  1881. 
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this  class  of  goods  were  not  larger,  n^pliod  by  saying,  as  regards  denims  they  main- 
tain their  own;  they  are  imported,  for  they  are  always  in  demand.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  compete  in  this  market,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  Manchester  manufactur- 
ers of  cotton  goods,  it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  make 
larger  concessions  as  to  patterns  and  qualities  of  cloth.  Every  country  has  its  own 
tast-e  and  its  demands  for  special  and  peculiar  grades  of  goods,  and  these  must  be  duly 
consulted  in  trade.  For  instance,  he  continued,  last  year  when  desiring  to  make  a 
large  purchase  in  the  United  States,  a  firm  with  which  he  was  proposing  to  deal 
iiaid  to  him,  "You  roost  take  our  prints  as  they  are;  we  have  no  others."  While  in 
Manchester,  during  the  same  tour,  he  found  the  manufacturers  ready  and  willing  to 
make  every  needed  concession  as  regards  pattern  and  grade  of  cloth.  Further,  he  said, 
to  continn  his  opinion,  two  years  ago  large  quantities  of  American  white  cottons  were 
imported,  and  apparently  Manchester  goods  of  this  class  were  losing  ground,  when 
Manchester  manufacturers  began  to  produce  goods  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  with  concessions  as  to  width  and  length,  important  in  view  of  certain  custom- 
house regulations  of  this  country,  and,  also,  as  to  grade  of  goods;  and  hence  such 
manufacturers  took  the  market.  **  One  of  my  neighbors,"  to  use  the  very  words  of 
this  gentleman,  ''who  continued  to  import  white  cottons  from  the  United  States  was 
«aught  with  a  stock  of  such  goods  on  hand  which  could  only  be  sold  at  large  loss." 

It  is  very  certain  that  so  soon  as  the  considerations  suggested  here  are  fully  regarded, 
appreciated,  and  accepted  by  American  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  in  any  efforts 
of  theirs  to  supply  the  demands  of  this  market  in  that  behalf,  their  manufactures 
will  meet  here  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  rates. 

RESUM:^  of  the  FOREIG:Nr  commerce  of  AMERICA. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  continent  of  America,  according  to 
the  official  retarns  of  the  several  countries,  colonies,  and  islands,  is  as 
follows :  Imi>orts,  $1 ,183,826,000  ($739,062,000  less  than  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  alone,  and  onlj^  $4,017,000  more  than  the  imports  into 
France);  exiMjrts,  $1,556,383,000  (only  $  10.),440,000  more  than  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  alone). 

Of  the  total  imports.  Great  Britain  supplies  $339,828,000;  France, 
♦145,358,000;  and  the  United  States,  $109,767,000. 

Of  the  total  exports.  Great  Britain  receives  $681,000,000,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  imports  received  from  that  country ;  France  re- 
ceives $172,626,000,  and  the  United  States  $198,883,000. 

Divi<led  into  sections,  the  following  trade  results  are  reached : 

NORTH   AMERICA. 

Total  imports,  $790,345,000:  From  Great  Britain,  $227,443;  from 
France,  $77,937,000 ;  from  the  United  States.  $51,704,000. 

Total  exports,  $1,026,303,000:  To  Great  Britain,  $540,113,000;  to 
Fmnce,  $96,526,000;  to  the  United  States,  $45,540,000. 

Of  course  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade  was  to  and  from  the  United 
States. 

CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

Total  imports,  $11,300,000:  From  Great  Britain,  $4,191,000;  from 
France,  $761,000;  from  the  United  States,  $2,112,000. 

Total  exports,  $10,928.000 :  To  Great  Britain,  $7,423,000 ;  to  France, 
$684,000 ;  to  the  United  States,  $3,311,000. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Total  imports,  $256,572,000:  From  Great  Britain,  $81,349,000^  from 
France,  $47,537,01)0;  from  th6  United  States,  $26,499,000. 

TotoZ  ftTporf*,  $336,285,000 :  To  Great  Britain,  $104,157,000;  to  France, 
$53,932,000 ;  to  the  United  States,  $74,263,000. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

Total  imports,  $115,676,000 :  From  Great  Britain,  $27,619,000 ;  from 
France,  $19,771,000 ;  from  the  United  States,  $30,825,000. 

Total  exports,  $168,364,000 :  To  Great  Britain,  $29,307,000;  to  France, 
$21,824,000;  to  the  United  States,  $82,503,000. 

DIRECT   COMIVIERCE. 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  direct  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  compiled  from  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  three  countries,  with  the  American  continent,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prove  interesting: 

The  total  direct  imports  into  the  three  countries  from  the  continent 
were  as  follows  daring  the  year  1880  for  France  and  England^  and  du- 
ring the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  for  the  United  States :  Into 
GreatBritain,  $711,401,000,  of  which  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
alone  constituted  $520,414,000;  into  France,  $236,471,000,  of  which  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  constituted  $154,149,000 ;  into  the  United 
States,  $216,510,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  Stotes  im- 
ported more  products  from  the  remainder  of  the  continent  than  either 
Great  Britain  or  France,  viz:  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the 
remainder  of  the  continent,  $216,510,000 ;  British  imports  therefrom, 
$190,987,000;  French  imports  therefrom,  $82,312,000. 

The  total  direct  exports  from  the  three  countries  to  the  continent  were 
as  follows  during  the  above  mentioned  period :  From  Great  Britain, 
$344,210,000,  of  which  $184,448,000  comprised  exports  to  the  United 
States;. from  France,  $174,952,000,  of  which  $95,186,000  comprised  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States;  from  the  United  States,  $108,255,000. 

In  the  British  exports  to  the  continent,  foreign  goods  amounted  to 
$49,184,000;  in  the  French  exports  to  the  continent,  foreign  goods 
amounted  to  $48,364,000.  Omitting  the  United  States  from  the  exports 
of  Great  Britainand  France,  the  exports  of  the  three  countries  to  this  con- 
tinent were  as  follows :  From  Great  Britain :  British  goods,  $145,623,000; 
foreign  goods,  $14,139,000— total  British  and  foreign,  $159,762,000. 
From  France:  French  goods,  $62,307,000 ;  foreign  goods,  $17,459,000— 
total  French  and  foreign,  $79,766,000.  From  the  United  States :  Amer- 
ican goods,  $100,561,000;  foreign  goods,  $7,694,000— total  American 
and  foreign,  $108,255,000. 

The  direct  exports  of  goods,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  each 
country,  to  the  continent  by  sections,  outside  of  the  United  States,  were 
as  follows: 


From— 


Great  Britain 

France    

TlDited  States 


To    North  1  To   CeDtral     To   South     To  West  In- 
America.  America.  America.  dies. 


$:i7,811.000 
♦4,571,000 
44,974,000 

$3,688,000 

507,000 

2,  012.  000 

$80,956,000 
46,  829,  000 
23.808,000 

$23. 168,  OOO 
15,  400,  GOO 
29,  767, 000 

"  All  Britiith  America. 

The  foregoing  exhibit  shows  that  in  those  sections  of  the  continent 
where  trade  is  naturally  with  the  United  States — North  America  and 
the  West  Indies— and  where  no  special  eflPorts  or  appliances  can  deflect 
more  than  a  certain  portion  of  trade  Europewards,  w^e  sell  more  goods 
than  Great  Britain  or  France,  but  where  trade  goes  to  those  who  seek 
it  most  earnestly,  using  steamships,  capital,  agents,  branch  houses,  &c., 
jfbr  the  purpose,  as  in  Central  and  South  America,  we  run  far  behind. 
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An  investigation  into  the  causes  hereof  develops  the  following  condi- 
tion of  aft'airs:  The  entire  southern  continent  is  belted  by  lines  of  Eu- 
ropean steamships  which  bring  to  every  port  direct  from  Europe  just 
such  goods  as  are  suitable  to  the  market.  Those  goods  are  generally 
consigned  to  agencies  or  branch  houses  controlled  by  men  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  are  pressed  systematically 
upon  ])ublic  attention.  Where  return  freights  to  Euro])e  are  not  avail- 
able, the  steamers  take  freight  for  the  United  States,  and  here  load  for 
Europe,  returning  to  South  America  again  with  European  manufactures. 

Our  exports  to  South  America  are  less  than  one-third  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  those  of  France,  and  «are 
composed  principally  of  raw  products. 

It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  products  of  the  United  States  reach 
South  America  through  England,  France,  and  Germany  to  the  v'alue  of 
at  least  $5,000,000. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  direct  exports  by  principal  man- 
ufacturers of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  to  South 
America,  will  enable  exporters  to  note  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  trade  of  the  first  two  countries  as  compared  with  ours. 


Statement  showing  the  direct  exports  of  principal  manufactures  to  South  AmericM,  front  Great 

Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures 

Woolen  manufa4;turert 

Apparel  and  haberdashery : 

Iron,  and  mannfa^-tures  oi  

Hachines  of  all  kinds 

Haniware  and  cutlery 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  leather  and  skins. 

Linen  manufactures 

Earthen,  china,  and  glass  ware 

Drugs  and  metlicines 

Beer  and  ale 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Paper,  stationery,  &.c 

Butter 


From  Great 
Britain. 


$3G, 
«. 
1. 

5, 
o 

2, 
1, 
2, 
1. 


373, 000 
H2.'»,  000 
316.  000 
781,  000 
177,  000 
617.  000 
153, 000 
154,  000 
112,  000 
298,  000 
592,  000 
633,000 


34,000 


From  France. 


$1,  587, 

6,  793, 

5.  816, 

37, 

274, 

706, 

5.531, 

285, 

534, 

653, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


14,000 

868,000 

977,000 

1, 188,  000 


Total  principal  manufactures I      61, 065, 000 


25, 263,  000 


From  the  United 
States. 


$2,  458,  000 

17,000 

52,000 

1, 108,  000 

1.  468,  000 

77ri,000 

308. 000 

i25,ob6 

554.000 
70,000 
256,000 
134,000 
286,000 
265,000 


7,  879,  000 


The  foregoing  table  shows  how  inexcusably  we  run  behind  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  commerce  of  this  continent,  even  in  those 
manufactures  in  which  we  most  excel,  and  in  which  we  lead  those  coun- 
tries wherever  we  put  the  necessary  trade  appliances  in  motion.  In 
cotton  manufactures  the  sales  of  Great  Britain  are  as  $15  to  our  $1,  and 
when  this  is  reduced  to  quantity  the  disproportion  is  much  greater  on 
account  of  the  cheaper  quality  of  the  British  goods.  As  we  can  scarcely 
lay  claim  to  be  exporters  of  woolen  manufactures,  attention  is  only 
drawn  to  these  goods  in  order  to  point  the  large  consumption  thereof  in 
this  continent,  even  outside  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  may  act  as 
an  incentive  to  ihe  development  of  our  great  and  growing  woolen 
industry.  In  apparel  and  haberdashery  we  should  have  a  far  larger 
exhibit  than  $52,000.  In  iron  and  manufactures  of,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
machinery  our  trade  is  comparatively  satisfactory,  especially  when  the 
indifferent  eiibrts  used  for  the  enlargement  thereof  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  hardware,  leather  and  leather  goods,  earthen,  China, 
and  glass  ware,  drugs  and  medicines,  &c.,  our  trade  should  be  larger 
than  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France  combined. 
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RECAPITUL.ATION    OF    THE    TRADE    OF    THE    AMERICAN 

CONTINENT. 

[Taken  from  the  official  statistics  of  the  several  couutries  and  colonies.] 


Coantries  and  colonies. 


Total  im- 
ports. 


Imports  from — 


Great  Britain.       France. 


The  United 
Stat-es. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


Dominion  of  Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

The  United  States 

Mexico  (estimated) 


Total  of  North  America. 


$105, 330, 000 

7,  350,  000 

642, 665,  000 

35,  000,  000 


790,  345,  000 


CBXTRAL  AMERICA. 

Costa  Rica 

Oualemala 

Honduras 

NicaraKOA 

Salvador 

British  Honduras 


3,  000, 000 
2,  950,  000 
750,  000 
1, 100,  000 
2,  300,  000 
1, 200.  000 


$43,  584,  000 
2,  600,  000 

174,  494,  000 
6,  755,  000 


$1,631,000 

'69,806,000 
6,  500,  000 


227,  433,  000  |      77. 937,  000 


Total  Central  America 11,  300, 000 


4, 191,  000 


761. 000 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Venezuela    

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

Chfil .. 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Ecuador  


Total  of  South  America 


WEST  INDIES— GENERAL  IMPORTS. 

British : 

liermuda 

Bahamas 

Turk's  Islands 

Jamaica 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Barbadoes ; 

Grenada 

-  Tobago 

Virgin  Islands 

St.  Christopher 

Nevis  

Antigua 

Montnenat 

Dominica 

Trinidad 


10,  000,  000 
12,  000,  000 
10,  450,  000 

1,  500,  000 

1,  600,  000 
95,  955.  000 
19,  iOi),  000 
44,  0G7,  000 
27, 100,  000 

1,  500.  000 
15,  000.  000 

9,  000,  000 


5,  680,  000 
2,  303,  000 
4,  200,  000 

260,  000 

22,000 

33,  607,  000 

6.  877,  000 
12,  103,  OOO 
12,  219,  000 

443,  000 
1,847.000 
1.  788,  000 


6, 264,  000 
2, 153,  000 


1,  332, 000 
18, 648.  000 
4,  730, 000 
8,  025,  000 
4, 012, 000 


1,  209,  000 
1, 164,  000 


256,572,000    81,349,000    47,537,000 


1. 109, 
812, 
121, 

8,  000, 
550, 
775. 

6.  380, 
675, 
215, 
20, 
950, 
170. 
850. 
130, 
350, 
10,  800, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


278, 

172. 

10, 

200, 

350, 

1,  900, 

320, 

75, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4iO, 

40, 

375, 

3.5, 

130. 

3,  315, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
(M)0 
000 


Total  British  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies: 

Giindaloupo 

Maiiinicpie 

St.  Bai  tholomow 


30,907,000  ,       11,  ,500,  000 


5,  400.  000 

6,  500,  000 
(wO,  000 


Total  French. 


12,  550,  000 


1,  273.  000 


7,  029.  OUO 


Danish  West  Indies : 

St.  Thomas    

Dut«  h  Wrst  Indies 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 
Spanish  West  Indies 


H.  045,  000 

2,  100,000 

10.  78(1.  (too 

50,  094,  000 


1,059,000 

121,000 

2,  527,  000 

11,139,  OUO 


5,  432,  000 

523,  000 

2,  47H,  000 

4,  309,  000 


$36, 704,  000 
2, 000,  OOt 


13,  000,  00# 


51, 704.  000 


2, 112,  OOO 


5,  833,  000 
3,000,000 
1, 723,  000 
289,000 
107,  000 
9,  200.  OUO 
1,  612,  000 
3, 121,  000 
1,  520,  000 


94,000 


26,  499. 000 


775,  000 

523,000 

80,000 

2,800,000 

125  OOO 

30,000 

2,  400,  01^ 

75,000 


225,  000 

20,000 

300, 000 

4,000 

53,000 

1,  750,  (iOt 


9, 160,  OW 


1,  588,  OOO 


734,  000 

940.  000 

5,  275,  OOO 

13,128,000 


Total  of  American  continent 1, 183,  8i'i5,  000 

Leas  trade  of  the  United  States }    042,  6«r>,  ooo 


340.  502,  000 
174.  4i>4,  000 


146,  006,  000 
69,  806,  000 


111,140,000 


Nettotal 541.101.000        100.0(18,000.       76,200.000 


111,140,000 
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liecapUulation  of  the  trade  of  the  American  continent — Continued. 


Countrieti  and  colonies. 


HORTH   AMBBICA. 


I>ominion  of  Canada. 

Kev  foundland 

United  States 

Mexico 


Total  North  America 

C1UITRAL  AMERICA. 


Costa  Rica 

Goatemala 

Hondaras 

Kicaragua 

SalTsdor 

British  Honduras. 


Total  Central  America. . . 

SOUTH  AMBUICA. 


United  States  of  Colombia. 

Vent*  luela 

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiuna 

French  Guiana 

Brazil 

tyrujruay 

An^entine  Republic 

Chili 

BoliTia 

Peru 

ScuadoT 


Total  South  America 


WB8T  IKDIS8. 

British: 

'    Bermuda 

Bahamas 

Turk's  Islands 

Jamaica 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Barbadoes  

Grenada 

Tobago  

Virgin  Islands 

St,  Christopher 

Neris 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

Trinidad 


Total  British  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies: 

Goadalonpe 

Martinique 

St.  Bartholomew 


Total  French  West  Indies 


Danish  Wi^st  Indies 

Dutch  Wf-st  Indies    

Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 
SpsniHh  West  Indies 


Total  ex- 
ports. 


Exports  to — 


Great  Britain. 


$98,220,000 

5, 706, 000 

902, 377, 000 

20. 000. 000 


France. 


The  United 
States. 


$53,751,000 
2, 227, 000 

481,135,000 
3,000,000 


$663,000 


94, 197,  000 
1,666,000 


1,026,303,000  1    540.113,000;      96.526,000 


4,200,000 
4,178,000 

650,000  I 
1,800,000 
3,500,000  I 
1,600.000 


15.928,000  I        7,423,000 


684,000 


20. 000,  000 

16,  500,  000 

13, 200,  000 

1,  300,  000 

1, 100,  000 

119, 106,  000 

22,  600,  000 

56,  497,  000 

46,  482,  000 

3,  500,  000 

25,  000,  000 

11,  000,  000 


4,073, 

962, 

10, 300, 

491. 


000 
000 
000 
000 


336, 28,5,  000 


25,563. 

3,  378, 

5, 169, 
36, 586, 

1,  600, 
12  891, 

3.144, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


5,632,000 
3. 380,  000 


104, 157,  000 


1, 000,  000 
15, 761,  000 

6, 517,  000 
15. 584,  000 

1,  780,  000 


3,  865,  000 
413,000 


53,  592,  000 


420, 
557, 
120, 

7,  350, 
800, 
875. 

6,220, 
750, 
385, 
30, 
982, 
243, 

1, 250, 

156, 

375, 

11, 100, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


31,  613,  000 


6,  500,  000 

5,  000, 000 

725,  000 

12, 225, 000 


6,  600,  000 

3,  000,  000 

14,  9h7.  000 

100,  939,  00  > 


Grand  total  of  American  continent Il,  556, 383,  000 


Less  trade  of  the  United  States 


902,  377.  000 


340,  000 

83,000 

908,000 

8,  530,  000 

681.  000,  000 
481, 135,  000 


•  100,  000 

169,000 

7,  637,  000 

3.  228,  000 

172.  626,  000 
94, 197,  000 


$36,866,00a 
357.000 

'   '8,'3i7,666 


45,  540,  oca 


3,  311.  OOO 


5,  490,  OOO 

6,  O-W,  OOO 

2,  220.  000 
370,  000 

3,000 
48, 382,  000 

3,  818,  000 
4. 961. 000 
2, 272, 000 


695.000 


74,  263, 000 


12,000 
136,000 

296.000 

401,000 

90  OOO 

5, 000,  (m 

1,500,000 

50,000 

5,000 

1,000,000 

650,000 

740,000 

2,  900,  000 



650,000 

350,000 

725,000 

155.000 

'  118,000 

18.000 

590,000 

450  000 

100,000 
275.000 

. 

40,  OOO 
60.000 

7, 200,  000 



1.  200,  000 

19, 446, 000 

2,  000, 000 

5,  265, 000 



•••"•""•"""••■ 

8, 700,  000 

2, 464,  OOO 

360,  000 

2,  .378,  000 

5, 172,  000 

66.  8«i4,  000 


205, 617.  000 


Xettotal 754,000,000       179,380,000,      95,263,000,      205,617,000 
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^Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Great  Britairij  Francej  and  the  United  States — the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  these  countries — to  the  several  countries,  colonieSy  and  islands  of 
the  American  continent,  the  United  States  not  included. 

(Compiled  ft-om  British,  French,  and  American  official  returns  for  the  year  1880,  and  the  fiscal  year 

1881. 


Countries  and  colonies. 


British  North,  America 

British  Honduras  and  Guiana 
British  West  Indies 

Total  British  America  . 

Mexico - 

Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia. . . . 

Venezuela 

Dutch  and  French  Guiana  . . . 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

€hfli 

Bolivia 

Pern , 

Ecuador 

French  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Total 


Exported  from — 


Great 
Britain. 


$37,  811, 000 

4,  025,  000 

10,  643,  000 


52, 479, 
5,  953, 
3, 198, 
5.054, 
2,080, 

245, 

32,  475, 

6. 711, 

11, 911, 

9,  326, 

433, 
1,522, 
1.711, 

768, 

979, 
1,185, 
2,449. 
7.144, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


France. 


$1,181,000 
3,  390, 000 
507,000 
4, 103,  000 
1,  351, 000 
1,  006,  000 

14, 713,  000 
4, 072, 000 

16,  323,  000 
3, 436,  000 


974,000 
851.000 
4,963,000 
4,  614,  000 
344,000 
2, 178, 000 
3.  301,  000 


145, 623, 000        67,  307, 000 


United 
States. 


$35. 793.  000 
2, 154,  000 
8. 139,  000 


46,  086,  000 
9, 198,  000 
1,541,000 
5, 179.  000 
2,  704.  000 
313,000 
9, 139.  000 

1,  536, 000 

2,  258, 000 
1,  598,  000 


94,000 


1,  521. 000 
721,000 
921.000 

5, 130, 000 
12,  C22,  000 


100,561.000 
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COMMERCE    OF   ASIA. 

According  to  the  latest  consalar  retarns,  the  total  annual  foreign  com- 
merce of  Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


ProTincea.  |     Imports.  Exports. 


AsUMinor ;  $34,780,000  $30,912,000 

Syria* i  49,600,000  !        20,250,000 

Allother I  2,000,000  2,500,000 

Total I  86,280,000  53,662,000 


The  fact  that  the  returns  of  trade  with  Asiatic  Turkey  are  assimilated 
with  the  returns  of  trade  with  Turkey  in  Europe,  by  the  principal  coun- 
tries trading  therewith,  adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
a  close  estimate  of  this  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  those 
details  which  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  thereof. 

Asia  Minor. — ^The  imports  at  Smyrna,  the  principal  port  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  estimated  at  $23,000,000,  and  consist  of  alcohol,  $300,000 
butter  and  cheese,  $250,000 ;  candles,  185,000;  canvas,  $260,000 ;  cloths 
$675,000;  coflfee,  $1,200,000;  cotton  goods,  $2,000,000;  flour,  $300,000 
hardware,  $700,000;  iron,  and  manufactures  of,  $1,000,000;  manufactures 
not  specified,  $8,000,000 ;  paper  and  pasteboard,  $550,OnOO  ;  petroleum 
$180,000;  nails,  $220,000;  rice,  $440,000;  silks,  $840,000 ;  soda,  $310,000 
sugar,  $800,000 ;  timber,  $800,000 ;  wheat,  $590,000 ;  woolen  manufact 
ures,  $810,000 ;  together  with  a  general  assortment  of  other  manufact 
ures  and  produce  in  less  quantities  than  the  foregoing. 

The  exports  from  Smyrna  are  estimated  at  $21,000,000,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  breadstuffs,  $485,000 ;  carpets  and  rugs,  $640,000 ;  cotton, 
$560,000;  figs,  $1,500,000;  gums,  $386,000;  licorice  root  and  paste, 
$350,000;  olive-oil,  $1,300,000 ;  opium,  $2,756,000;  black  and  red  raisins, 
$3,835,000;  Sultana  raisins,  $1,200,000;  sesames,  $235,000;  skins, 
$325,000;  sponges,  $1,000,000;  tobacco,  $1,120,000;  valonia,  $4,800,000 ; 
wool,  $390,000,  &c. 

The  direct  imports  into  Smyrna  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1880,  according  to  Consul  Duncan's  returns,  amounted  to  $341,000, 
and  consisted  of  domestics,  $162,000 ;  petroleum,  $170,000,  and  rum. 

The  exports  from  Smyrna  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $2,717,000,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  opium,  $1,447,000; 
wool,  $408,000;  licorice  root,  $347,000;  figs  and  raisins,  $170,000;  car- 
pets and  rugs,  emery  stone,  gum  tragacauth,  &c. 

The  annual  imports  into  Palestine  are  estimated  at  $1,700,000,  and 
consist  of  cottons,  woolens,  maize,  rice,  sugar,  timber,  wheat,  &c.  The 
exports  are  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  of  which  soap  alone  constitutes  more 


*Coii«al  Edgar,  of  Beirut,  from  whose  estimates  the  trade  of  Syria  is  given,  remarks  that  owing  to 
the  difflcolty  of  securing  correct  retam^  from  the  S3rrian  cnstoms  these  figures  are  only  approxmia- 
UoDft.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  value  of  imports  for  Syria  is  too  nigh,  but  the 
approximation  is  this  best  that  can  be  given  ft'om  available  sources.  It  is  probable  that  many  articles 
of  import  in  passing  ftt>m  port  to  port  are  entered  more  than  once,  and  tnus  help  to  BweU  the  \ot8\ 
value. 
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than  oue-half  of  the  whole,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  sesame, 
Jerusalem  ware,  oranges  and  lemons,  wool,  &c.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  direct  trade  between  Palestine  and  the  United  States,  although, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on,  some  American  products  reach  that  country 
indirectly. 

Syria. — The  principal  imports  into  Syria  are  as  follows,  Palestine 
not  included  in  the  detail : 


Articles. 


CottoD  manufactures 

Coffee 

Sugar  

Rice 

Bar  iron 


Value. 


$7, 032, 000 
1,  393,  000 
2, 944,  000 
4,  751,  000 
6, 892,  000 


Articles. 


Value. 


Hardware >  $4. 819, 000 

Petroleum 643, 000 

All  other  articles 21.026,000 

Total I  49,500,000 


Of  the  total  imports  into  Syria,  about  $35,000,000  worth  are  entered 
at  the  port  of  Beirut. 

The  chief  exports  of  Syria  are  as  follows : 

Port  of  Aleppo.— Corn,  $400,000;  wool,  $230,000;  soap,  $115,000; 
native  silks  and  cottons;  $235,000;  gold  coin,  $800,000,  &c.  Total  ex- 
ports from  the  port,  $2,650,000. 

Port  of  Alexandretia.— Wool,  $780,000;  cereals,  $760,000;  oxen  and 
sheep,  $210,000 ;  silk  manufactures,  $630,000;  cotton  goods,  $150,000; 
goats'  hair,  $135,000,  &c.    Total  exports  from  the  port,  $3,439,000. 

Port  of  Beirut— Qoat  skins,  $1,975,000;  silk  thread,  $837,000;  silk 
goods,  $485,000;  wool,  $335,000,  &c.  Total  exports  from  the  port, 
$3/752,000. 

Port  of  Dama^ci**.— Crape,  $2,300,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $420,000,  &c. 
Total  exports  of  the  port,  $3,063,000. 

Ports  of  Haifa  and  Acca. — Wheat,  $403,000,  &c.  Total  exports  from 
the  ports,  $500,000. 

Port  ofLfitakia.—GTt3km,  $234,000 ;  tobacco,  $180,000;  cocoons,  $34,000, 
&c.    Total  exports  from  the  port,  $555,000. 

Port  of  Tarsus.— Whesit  and  barley,  $  1 ,125,000 ;  cotton,  $564,000 ;  wool, 
$120,000,  &c.    Total  exports  of  the  port,  $2,674,000. 

Port  of  Tripoli.— Gram,  $256,000;  wool.  $218,000;  soap,  $224,000; 
tissues,  $180,000 ;  fruit,  $100,000 ;  olive  oil,  $188,000,  &c.  Total  exports 
from  the  port,  $1,626,000. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being  the  only  countries  which 
distinguish  their  commerce  with  Asiatic  Turkey  from  that  with  the 
Turkish  Empire,  details  thereof  with  said  countries  can  only  be  given. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  (1880)  and  the 
United  States  (1880-'8l)  with  Asiatic  Turkey  was  as  follows: 

Oreat  Britain. — Imports  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  $11,227,000;  exports 
thereto,  $14,167,000. 

United  States. — Imports  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  $876,000;  exports 
thereto,  $290,000. 

This  does  not  represent  by  any  means  the  trade  between  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, and  the  United  States  for,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  imports  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  direct  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  exports 
to  the  value  of  $1,205,000  were  received  therefrom  through  England. 
How  much  American  produce  and  manufactures  reached  Asiatic  Turkey 
indirectly  is  not  ascertainable.  As  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  are 
fully  employed  in  supplying  that  market  with  their  own  goods,  it  can 
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well  be  assumed  that  only  such  American  articles  as  are  in  especial  de- 
mand reach  Asiatic  Turkey  through  indirection. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Asiatic  Turkey : 

Impot'ts  into  Great  Britain  from  Asiatic  Turkey. 


Articles. 


Bones 
Coffee. 


Com: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Indian  com  (maize) . 

All  other  kinds 

Cotton 


Drags  

DyestnfEs  for  tanning,  Sec 

Fii 


ings  ... 

R^ins 

Dried. 

Galls 


Gams,  all  sorts . 
Iron  ore 


Licorice   

Madder  root 

Oil: 

OUve 

Chemical,  essential,  and  perfomed 
Opinm 


Rags  and  material  for  paper 

Seeds: 

Cotton 

All  other 

SUk: 

Raw 

Waste.  ^^ 

Skins,  sheep,  undressed 

Stones,  rongh  hewn  and  mannfactared 

Tobacco,  mannfactared 

Valonia 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lamb's 

Goats  hair 

Manafactares 

AH  other  articles 


Total 


1879. 


$73,000 
49,000 

5,000 
54,000 


210.000 

49.000 

9,000 

59,000 

889,000 

1,  846. 000 

515,000 

73,000 

515,  000 

151. 000 

34.000 

5,000 

792,000 

1,000 

1, 817, 000 

64,000 

49.000 
83,000 


40,000 
73,000 
49,000 
12, 000 
2, 453,  000 

1, 122, 000 
263,000 
510,  000 
778,000 


12, 160, 000 


1880. 


$59,000 
15,000 

7,000 
146,  000 
27,000 
467,000 
68,000 
83,000 
25,000 

676.000 

1, 137, 000 

287,000 

292,000 

180,000 

306.000 

73,000 

15,000 

311,000 


802,000 
88.000 

20.000 
30,000 

2,000 

5.000 

78,000 

112,000 

17,000 

2, 274. 000 

1, 788, 000 
132,000 
617,000 

1, 03H,  000 


11,227,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 


BBinSH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Coals,  cinders,  and  f ael 

Cottons: 

Yam 

By  the  yard 

By  Talae  .' 

Linens  : 

By  the  yard 

By  valoe 

MeUfs: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin,  not  wrought 

Sugar,  refined 

Woolens : 

By  the  jrard 

By  value 

An  other  articles 

Total  British  goods 


$98,000 
57,000 

1,671,000 

10, 7&3. 000 

127,000 

86,000 
5,000 

345,000 

482, 000 

20.000 

2,000 

312, 000 

10,000 

825,  000 


14, 823, 000 


$34,000 
80,000 

938,000 

11,  026, 000 

88,000 

32,000 
3,000 

224.000 

229,000 

34,000 

8,000 

263,000 

3,000 

716,000 


13,  593, 000 
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Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


FORBIGM  GOODS. 


Armnand  ammunition 

Candles,  stearine 

CoflFee 

Dreing  and  tanning  staffis 

Metals: 

Iron  bars 

Manufactnies  of  iron  and  steel , 

Opinm 

mce 

Spices  : 

Pepper 

Unennmerated 

Sugar  

Tea 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods. 


$16,000 
15,000 

117,000 
15,000 

62,000 

10.000 

2,000 

170,000 

15,000 

12,000 

49.000 

5,000 

163,000 


$4.00» 

25,090 

102,000 

5,000 

28,000 

18,000 

7,000 

204,000 

10,000 

10,000 

17,000 

4,000 

140,000 


651,000 


574,000 


Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  produce |  15,474,000       14,167,000 


It  will  be  seea  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  cotton  yarns  and  piece 
goods  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the  British  exports  to  Asiatic 
Turkey,  viz  :  Yarns,  $938,000 ;  piece  goods,  $11,026,000 ;  all  other  cot- 
ton manufactures,  $88,000' — making  an  export  of  cotton  manufactures 
amounting  to  $12,042,000,  out  of  a  total  export  of  British  i)roduce  and 
manufactures  of  $13,593,000. 

The  average  price  of  piece  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  estimated  as  follows:  Plain,  6  cents  per  yard; 
printed,  7.49  cents  per  yard. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE   IN  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

Consul  Duncan,  of  Smyrna,  says  that  some  American  products  find 
their  way  to  that  market  through  the  courtesy  of  British  and  French 
merchants,  which  do  not  appear  in  statistical  returns  as  American  goods. 
As  to  the  best  manner  of  increasing  our  trade  in  this  district  he  writes 
as  follows: 

I  feel  that  I  should  bo  very  careful  in  order  not  to  mislead.  We  have  fortunately 
two  or  three  enterprisinji;  American  merchants  here,  especially  Mr.  Davee,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Sidi,  a  naturalized  American,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  market  as 
well  as  with  American  productions.  It  might  he  well  for  our  manufacturers  and  ship- 
ping agents  to  forward  their  circulars  to  these  gentlemen,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
them  to  judge  of  such  articles  as  could  be  introduced  with  profit.  I  could  easily 
name  many  articles  of  American  production  that  ought  to  find  ready  sale  here.  But 
in  a  country  where  aU  is  paralyzed  by  the  condition  of  the  government,  where  there 
is  no  safety  for  either  life  or  property,  where  all  spirit  of  enterprise  is  crushed  out  by 
heavy  and  arbitrary  taxation,  it  is  not  safe  to  undertake  to  do  much  business. 

Consular  Agent  Hardegg,  of  Jaffa,  writes  as  follows  concei*ning  trade 
possibilities  in  the  East: 

To  American  trade  striving  to  gain  ground  in  the  Eiist,  a  direct  line  of  steamers  by 
which  the  expensive  transshipment  in  English  ports  could  be  avoided,  would  be  great 
assistance.  What  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  lialf-civilized  countries  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  speaking  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that  commerce  here  bears  the  unsound 
features  of  usury  and  enthusiastic  speculation,  and  consequently  the  ruling  commer- 
cial principles  are  somewhat  different  from  what  would  be  termed  in  the  West  as 
straightforwardness  and  faithfulness  to  engagements. 

Consul  Edgar,  of  Beirut,  writes  in  relation  to  American  trade  in  his 
district: 

The  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Beirut  have  been  about  the  same  as  reported 
last  year.    The  imports  from  the  United  States  consistecl  sole'iy  of  petroleum,  of  which 
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1,500,000  gallons  were  entered.  Only  one  American  vessel  arrived  during  the  year. 
The  petroleum  was  brought  chiefly  in  Australian  and  Italian  vessels  at  an  average  cost 
for  freight  of  two  cents  per  gallon. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  washed  and  unwashed  wools  of  a  low  grade 
for  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  markets.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  more 
wool  was  exported  to  the  United  States  duriug  the  past  year  than  in  the  previous  five 
years. 

The  imports  of  English  gray,  bleached,  and  printed  cottons,  and  of  cotton  yam  to 
serve  as  the  warp  of  the  various  njitive  cloths,  were  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Some  coal  and  iron,  but  very  little  hardware,  were  imported  from 
England.  The  imports  from  England  are  brought  in  large  steamers  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  distributed  along  the  Syrian  coast  in  small  English  steamers.  The  value 
of  English  cottons  thus  imported  excee<ls  in  amount  that  of  any  other  article,  run* 
nins  up  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  tne  Department  of  State  to  the  fact  that  our  American  cotton  manufacturers  can 
compete  with  the  English  in  this  trade  in  but  one  way,  namely,  by  the  establishment 
of  an  American  house  in  Beirut,  which  house  could  act  as  an  agent  for  other  American 
manufactures,  importing  goods  partly  in  petroleum  vessels,  and  exporting  wool,  rags, 
and  olive-oil  in  the  returning  vessels. 

No  satisfactory  tra<]e  can  be  established  through  local  agent-s  or  the  consignment 
ofgoods  to  present  finns,  all  of  which  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  other  goods. 

The  superior  quality  of  American  cottons  is  fully  recognized  here,  and  if  a  sufficient 
stock  of  suitable  quality  and  variety  were  kept  on  hand  and  offered  for  sale  at  a  small 
profit,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience,  we 
could  divide  this  vast  trade  with  the  English. 

No  cash  sales  can  be  made.  The  usual  time  given  by  Manchester  is  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  No  articles  of  American  manufacture,  except  petrol- 
eum and  cottons  and  cotton  yam  could  be  sold  in  large  quantity,  but  American  canned 
goods  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  implements,  sewing  machines,  clocks,  lamps,  hard- 
ware, firearms.  &c..  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consular  Agent  Marengo,  at  Trebizonde, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  it  would  seem  that  even  in  that  comparatively  remote 
and  isolated  district  there  is  considerable  consumption  of  American 
products. 

L Extract  from  the  report  of  Consular  Agent  Marengo.] 

As  until  now  there  was  no  consular  agency  of  the  United  States  in  this  city,  no 
exact  return  was  made  of  the  goods  imported  from  America.  I  have,  however,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  most  correct  data  on  the  articles  imported  as  well  as  on  their 
quantity,  and  it  was  all  I  could  obtain  wHh  great  difficulty  from  the  custom-house  of 
our  city. 

As  there  is  no  direct  navigation  between  America  and  Trebizonde,  merchandise 
arrivei)  here  by  transshipment,  and  is  bought  at  the  various  markets  of  Europe,  so 
that  it  comes  through  second  and  third  hands,  and  its  cost  is  so  much  increased  as 
to  prevent  its  having  a  large  sale. 

I  think  it  would  he  in  their  interest  if  manufacturers  were  to  send  samples  and 
prices  current,  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  merchants,  who,  linding  it 
an  advantage  to  import  merchandize  direct  from  the  place  of  production  instead  of 
overpaying  for  it  by  taking  it  from  second  and  third  hands  in  the  European  markets, 
would  import  larger  quantities. 

American  goods  are  in  much  demand  here,  and  their  quality  causes  them  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  but  they  are  little  known, 
and  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  means  of  introducing  and  extending 
American  commerce  in  these  countries  is  to  send  samples  and  price  lists,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  a  short  time  comercial  relations  will  be  established  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  amount  of  American  goods  imported  at  Trebizonde  during  1880  amounted  to 
$171,970.  This  sum  represents  only  the  goods  landed  at  Trebizonde,  a  considerable 
qiuintity  having  also  been  landed  at  different  places  of  the  coast.  Among  the  articles 
the  principal  are  petroleum,  stoves,  metals,  wrought  and  unwrought,  cutlery,  clocks, 
and  watches. 

Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  which  are  in  business  connection  with  Trebizonde,  would 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  apply  directly  for  the  articles  that  are  sold  in  those 
coontriea. 

Wishing,  therefore,  to  be  of  service  to  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  these  countries,  I  desire 
to  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  commercial  chambers  and  the  manufacturers  and 
prodocers/ in  order  to  make  their  products  known. 
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The  total  annual  imports  into  Trebizonde  amount  to  $6,280,000,  and 
the  exports  therefrom  to  $7,912,000.  The  principal  portion  of  the  im- 
ports are  of  British,  French,  and  Turkish  production;  American  im- 
ports being  fourth  on  the  list.  The  principal  portion  of  the  exports  go  to 
England,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  France.  A  great  portion  of  the  imports 
entered  at  Trebizonde  find  their  way  to  Tabreez,  in  Persia. 

As  trade  statistics  from  this  portion  of  Asia  Minor  have  not  been  pre- 
sented heretofore  through  consular  sources  for  the  benefit  of  American 
merchants,  the  following  statements  showing  the  principal  articles  of 
import  and  export  into  and  from  Trebizonde  will  prove  interesting : 

Princijyal  imports  at  Trebizonde. 


Articles. 


Countries  from  which  imported. 


IfaDnfoctures t  En jrland  and  France. 

Ironmongery I  Fi-ance  and  Germany. 

Sugar France,  Netherlands. 

Tea .% ;  Great  Britain. 


Coffee 

Wines  and  liquors. . . 

Olive-oil 

Soap 

Glassware 

French  nails 

Stearine  candles 

Tin 

Oranges  and  lemons . 
Druizs   —     .  . .   . . . 

Machinery  and  tools 
Colonials 


France. 

France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  SjMua. 

France,  Archipelago. 

Turkej',  Greece. 

Beluium. 

France,  Belgium. 

France,  Belgium,  Netherlands. 

United  States,  Austria. 

Italy,  Archipelago. 

France,  Netherlands.  Great  Britaia. 

United  States,  Austna,  Great  Brltais. 

Franc«s  Great  Britain. 

United  States. 


Petroleum 

Matches i  Austria,  Italy. 

Watches  and  jewelry i  France,  Switzerland,  United  States 

Steel,  copper,  &c I  France,  Unite<l  States. 

Gold  thread I  Austria,  Germany. 


Fruits. 


Turkey,  Greece. 


Principal  exports  from  Trebizonde, 


Articles. 


Tobacco 

Tombeky  (tobacco) . 

Nuts 

Beans  

Provisions 

Wheat  and  flour 

Raisins 

Silk  and  silk  goods  . 

Cotton 

Carpets  and  shawls. 

Wool 

Gallnuts 

Hides  and  skins 

Butter  and  tallow . . . 

Fruits 

Vegetables 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Shoes 

Linen  of  Rizeh 

Rice 

Gums  and  resins  ... 
Fish  oils 


Countries  of  production. 


Anatolia. 

Persia. 

Trebizonde  and  neighborhood. 

Do. 
Trebizonde  and  Armenia, 
Anatolia. 
Persia. 

Do. 
Persia  and  Anatolia. 
Persia  and  Kurdistan. 
Anat4)lia  and  Persia. 
Anatolia  and  Persia. 
Armenia  and  Persia.  • 
Armenia  and  Trebizonde. 
Trebizonde  and  neighborhood. 
Trebizonde. 
Rizeh  and  Trebizonde. 
Trebizonde. 
Rizeh  and  Trebizonde. 
Neighborhood  of  Trebizonde. 
Persia  and  Armenia. 
Neighborhood  of  Trebizonde. 


FOREION  COmiVIERCE  OF  ADEN. 


According  to  official  returns,  forwarded  by  Consul  Williams,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Aden  during  the  fiscal  year  1881,  was  as  follows: 
Imports,  $8^844^000,  exports,  $6,492,000.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
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Uiat  Aden  is  but  an  entrepot  for  the  import  and  re-export  of  floods  and 
that^  coDsequently,  the  greater  i>ortlon  of  its  trade  is  transit  or  trans- 
shipment trade.  The  very  distribution  of  the  trade  of  Aden  shows  its 
nature,  viz:  Of  the  imports,  $7,713,000  were  entered  by  sea,  while  only 
1771,000  were  entered  by  land,  and  of  the  exports,  $6,0110,000  were 
cleared  by  sea,  while  only  $432,000  were  cleared  by  land.  In  addition 
to  the  goods  consumed  in  the  settlement,  the  goods  entered  and  cleared 
by  land  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  trade  proper  of  Aden. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  principal  imports  and  the  re- 
exports of  the  same,  will  further  show  the  extent  to  which  Aden  is  used 
as  a  transshipment  port. 

Imports  and  exports  of  Aden — 1881. 
PriDcip&l  articles.  |     Imports.     '      Exports.         "^'JJ^*!"*"*^ 

_._  ..      ..  ._       _    J i  ; 

Cottongoods $1,540,000  I  |110f»,000^  $432,000 

Coffw   427,000  190,000!  237,000 

Feathers I  103,000  I  94,000  9,000 

Grains 1,056,000  602,000  |  394,000 

Gams I  28«,  (iOO  3«3, 000  ,  55, 000 

Hides  and  skins 464,000 

Coals 852,000 

Dates,  prunes  and  citron 391,000 

Sflks i  66, 000  I  33,000  33.000 

Spieea I  292, 000  i  IH.-i.OOO'  107,000 

Snjjars 198.000  1  126,000  i  72,000 

Tobacco I  280,000  138,000  |  142,000 

Treasure 722,000  992,000  270,000 

Kerosene i  45,000  34,000  i  11,000 

An  other  articles I  1,760,000  1,741,000  |  333,000 

Total *        8,484,000  1        6,492,000  1,992,000 


677,000  '  213,000 

169,666  I   222,666 


The  consul  gives  the  trade  between  Aden  and  the  United  States  during 
the  year  under  review  as  follows : 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  $411,238,  viz :  domestics,  5,295,636 
yards;  flour,  266  harrels;  tobacco,  2,288  pounds;  kerosene,  299,260 
gallons. 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  $372,656,  consisting  of  coflfee,  hides, 
and  skins. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  show  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  $59,000,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  show  a  de- 
crea^  of  $464,000,  owing  to  the  small  supply  of  coffee  on  hand  and  its 
consequently  high  prices. 

The  consul  remarks  that  200,000  yards  of  Ameiican  cotton  manufact- 
ures were  received  during  the  year  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  con- 
siderable produce  intended  for  the  United  States  is  shipped  from  Aden 
to  Great  Britain,  and  appear  in  the  returns  of  British  trade  and  are  not 
credited  to  the  United  States. 

In  substantiation  of  the  consular  assertions  in  this  connection,  the 
British  returns  herewith  given,  show  that  foreign  cotton  manufactures 
were  exported  to  Aden  to  the  value  of  $152,000  during  the  year  1880. 

Situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Si»a,  on  the  great  commercial 
highway  between  Europe  and  Asia  via  the  Suez  Canal,  Aden  must 
necessarily  be  an  important  port  of  call  for  steamers  as  well  as  a  distrib- 
uting point  form  erchandise. 

Daring  the  year  under  review,  1,110  steamships,  of  1,556,049  tons,^ 
called  at  Aden.  Of  these  835  were  British,  88  French,  51  Austrian, 
35  Italian,  42   Spanish,  23  Dutch;  the  remainder  being  distributed 
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among  the  several  dags  of  the  other  commercial  uations,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  American  flag,  which  was  unrepresented. 

Of  this  total  entrmice  of  steamships,  495  landed  passengers  and  coal, 
498  called  for  coal,  44  unloaded  coal,  18  called  to  laud  passengers,  17 
called  for  provisions  and  water,  9  called  for  orders,  8  called  for  repairs, 
6  put  back  on  account  of  stress  of  weather,  &c. 

There  entered  during  the  year  19  sailing  vessels,  viz,  6  with  rice,  5 
with  cotton  goods  and  oils  from  the  United  States,  4  with  coal,  1  with 
timber  and  with  general  cargo,  and  the  other  two  called  for  bill  of 
health  and  for  stress  of  weather. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Aden. 


Articles. 


1870. 


1880. 


Caouteliouc $127,000  $413,000 

Coffee 510,000  326,000 

Gum,all8ort« 122,000  168,000 

Hide*  2,000  122,000 

Indijco 34,000 

SkiDsaDdfars i  7,000  i  204,000 

Spicks 73,000  '  336,000 

Teeth,  all  kinds 117,000  161,000 

Allarticles 48,000  I  133,000 

Total 1,006,000  '  1,895,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Aden. 


BKITI8H  GOODS. 

Beer  and  ale 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  and  not 

Telegraphic  wire 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods 

FOREIGN  GOODS 

Cotton  manufacturos 

All  other 

Total 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products. 


$20,  000 

$44,000 

229,000  1 

258,000 

25,000 

15,000 

63.000 

54,000 

6,000 

20,000 

1. 122,  000 

2,000 

134,000  i 

102,000 

1,589,000     495,000 

31,000 
27,000 

152,000 
83,000 

58.000 

185,000 

1,  647,  000 

680,000 

FOREION  COIUIVIERCE  OF  lUUSCAT. 

The  only  American  consular  representative  in  Arabia  is  in  Muscat, 
the  capital  of  Oman.  From  a  very  interesting  report*  from  the  consul 
at  this  important  port,  the  foreign  trade  of  Muscat  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,663,000;  exports,  $1,484,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  Muscat  are  cotton  goods,  rice,  sugar,  pro- 
visions, cutlery,  wheat,  flour,  sweet  oil,  pearls,  tobacco,  chemicals,  paper, 
timber,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  are  dates,  cotton  manufactures,  shipped  to  Zan- 
zibar— re  exports,  doubtless — fruits,  pearls,  &c. 


*  See  Consular  Reports,  No.  13,  for  November,  1881,  in  which  Consul  Magnire's  report 
is  publisheil. 
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The  principal  iinport-s  are  received  from  India,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
South  Arabia,  Africa,  Singapore,  and  Mauritius. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  exports  goes  to  Indi^,  Zanzibar,  Singa- 
pore, the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Mauritius. 

As  far  as  the  trade  of  Muscat  reaches  beyond  Asia  and  certain  islands 
off  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  it  \^uld  appear  that  its  trade  with  the 
United  States,  small  as  it  is,  is  larger  than  the  trade  with  any  other 
country. 

There  are  no  direct  exports  from  Muscat  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
value  of  the  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounts  to  only  about 
$10,000  per  annum. 

According  to  Consul  Maguire's  returns,  the  direct  imports  from  the 
United  States,  consistingof  sheetings,  kerosene,  and  flour,  amounted  to 
$31,000,  and  the  direct  exports  to  the  United  States,  consisting  of  dates, 
amounted  to  $102,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 .  Three  American  sail- 
ing vessels  entered  the  port  during  the  year,  two  from  India  and  one 
from  New  York.    All  three  cleared  for  New  York. 

It  is  to  be  regi^etted  that  the  consul  did  not,  in  his  otherwise  valuable 
report,  deal  at  more  length  with  the  possibilities  of  increasing  American 
trade  with  Oman,  for  it  would  appear  as  if  there  is  a  fair  field  for  such 
increase.     He  says,  however,  that — 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  American  sheeting,  kerosene  oil,  and  flour.  The  sheet- 
ing (in  30-yard  pieces)  is  classed  by  the  native  dealers  with  SJ  pounds  39-inch  by  40 
yards  gray  shirtings  of  English  makes,  which  it  has  virtually  superseded.  The  bales 
containing  an  even  number  of  yards  in  each  piece  are  preferred  to  the  uneven  ones. 
Finding  that  flour  imported  in  casks  did  not  keep  in  this  climate,  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  importing  it  in  50-pound  tins,  which  has  succeeded  admirably  and  commands 
a  better  market  than  any  of  the  European  kinds. 

FOREION  COIUIVIERCE  OF  PERSIA. 

Having  neither  consular  representation  in  nor  direct  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Persia,  an  estimate  of  its  trade  can  be  arrived  at  only  through 
foreign  channels,  principally  through  the  very  able  reports  of  the  Brit- 
ish consuls  in  that  country. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Persia — that  is,  the  trade  carried  on  through 
the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia — may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Imports, 
♦12,000,000 ;  exports,  $10,000,000. 

The  large  trade  carried  on  with  Eussia  through  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  overland  trade  with  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan,  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Persia,  as 
being  of  little  consequence  to  the  outside  world.  The  trade  carried 
on  between  Trebizond  and  that  portion  of  Persia  of  which  Tabreez  is 
the  capital  is  already  accounted  for  in  the  imports  and  exx>orts  of  Asia 
Minor.*  This  trade  (with  Trebizond,  with  Eussia,  Turkestan,  and  Af- 
ghanistan) is,  doubtless,  three  times  as  large  as  that  which  is  carried 
on' through  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  which  is  here  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  principal  imports  gulfwise  into  Persia  are  cotton  manufactures, 
arms  and  ammunition,  confectionery,  preserves,  drugs  and  medicines, 
earthenware,  fruits,  fuel,  furniture,  gold  thread  and  gold-embroidered 
cloth,  glass,  grain,  indigo,  jute  goods,  leather  and  manufactures  of, 
liquors,  matches,  metals,  oils,  perfumery,  provisions  and  flour,  spices, 
sugar  and  candy,  timber  and  wood,  woolen  goods,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  opium,  seeds,  cotton,  horses,  apparel, 


See  pages  165  and  166. 
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dyes,  fruite  and  nuts,  riaw  silk,  sugars,  wax,  wool  and  manufactures  of, 
pearls,  &c. 

The  following  extract  concerning  British  trade  in  Persia,  from  a  re- 
port written  by  the  British  consul-general  at  Bushire,  will  enable 
American  exporters  and  importers  to  appreciate  the  trade  conditions 
which  prevail  in  Persia: 

The  arrangements  now  existing  for  British  trade  in  Persia  rest  i)artly  on  tlie  com- 
mercial treaties  of  other  powers,  and  to  some  extent  on  local  usage. 

Whether  or  no  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  separat-e  commercial  treaty,  more  complete 
and  effective  than  at  present,  it  appears  that  as  concerns  our  trade  in  the  south  of 
Persia  some  modifications  of  and  additions  to  the  present  arrangements  would  be 
advantageous  and  are  called  for  to  enable  our  traders  to  compete  successfully  in  all 
respect-s  with  the  Persian  traders  at  the  seaports. 

The  present  stipulation  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  British  exports  and  imports 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  Persia.  This  amount  is  unfavorable  to  British  traders  in 
cases  of  goods  purchased  for  exportation  at  the  seaport. 

In  such  cases,  therefore,  a  refund  or  reduction  of  2  per  cent,  on  such  goods  would  be 
desirable. 

British-owned  goodd  on  which  the  full  5  per  cent,  duty  is  paid  to  be  exempted  from 
all  further  octroi  or  transit  dues,  as  at  present,  and  further,  no  taxes  or  fees  to  be 
exacted  from  owners  of  beasts  of  burden  or  other  conveyances  carrying  British -owned 
goods  under  pn^per  "jowaz"  (i.e., transit  pass). 

At  present  the  Persian  authorities  claim  the  right  to  5  per  cent,  on  British  goods^ 
transshipped  in  harbor,  whilst  Persian  goods  are  transshipped  at  much  lower  rates. 
Duty  on  goods  so  transshipped  should  be  abolished  or  reduced. 

At  present  British  merchants  are  virtually  precluded  from  re-exporting  goods  on 
which  5  per  cent,  duty  has  been  jiaid.  The  custom  of  allowing  seven-eighths  draw- 
back in  such  cases  should  be  adopted. 

Immediate  assistance  and  protection  to  British  vessels  shipwrecked  or  in  distress* 
on  the  Persian  coast  should  be  compulsory  on  local  authorities  under  heavy  penalties. 
No  duty  should  be  levied  on  cargoes  of  such  vessels,  if  landed  and  i*esbipped.  No 
charges  should  be  demanded  except  for  labor,  salvage,  and  hire  of  warehouse.  All 
Ruch  charges  to  be  fixed  afterwards  by  British  and  Persian  authorities  in  consultation. 

When  interdict  is  suddenly  imposed  on  export  of  specie,  proceeds  of  goods  of  British 
merchants  already  sold  should  be  excepted ;  also  cash  realized  by  sale  of  goods  im- 
ported prior  to  prohibition. 

When  prohibition  is  imposed  on  exportation  of  produce,  one  month's  warning  should 
be  given.  Produce  purchased  by  British  traders  prior  to  issue  of  notice  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  out,  on  condition  of  the  holders  immediately  notifying  the  quantity 
on  hand;  the  Persian  authorities  retaining  option  of  purchasing  the  same. 

In  cases  of  bankruptcy  of  Persians  there  are  many  influences  which  combine  to  place 
British  or  foreign  creditors  at  a  disadvantage,  and  although  it  may  seem  to  the  unin- 
itiated unfair,  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  have  precedence  for  the  claims  of  foreigners 
if  not  Mohammedans. 

Provision  is  requisite  for  the  authoritative  hearing  and  adjudication  of  commercial 
claims  of  British  against  Persians  at  the  principal  seaports,  Bushire,  Lingah,  Bunder 
Abbass.  Also  of  claims  against  estates  of  deceased  Persians.  In  latter  cases  preced- 
ence of  British  claims  over  Persian  would,  as  in  bankruptcy  cases,  be  advisable. 

The  responsibility  of  Persian  local  auth(»rities  for  due  protection  of  persons  and 
preperty  of  British  subjects  within  their  jurisdiction  should  be  defined  and  fixed. 

Provision  is  desirable  for  free  and  uninterrupt/cd  sale  and  purchase  of  real  property 
without  vexatious  restrictions  of  local  law  courts. 

Agricultural  implements  and  industrial  machinery  should  be  free  for  introduction 
everywhere  in  Persia. 

The  direct  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Persia  during  the  year  1880 
was  as  follows :  Imports,  $396,000,  cousisting  of  opium  ($200,000),  gums, 
woolen  goods,  galls,  dried  fruits,  &c.;  exports,  $1,142,000,  of  which  cot- 
ton manufactures  amounted  to  $808,000;  and  copper,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  to  $200,000. 

This  does  not  represent  the  British  goods  consumed  in  Persia  by 
any  means,  large  quantities  of  Manchester  cottons  and  other  British 
manufactures  being  imported  from  India. 
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FOREIGN  romillERCE  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  British  India,  according  to  the  report  of 
Consul-General  Mattson,  of  Calcutta,  wa«  as  follows  during  the  Indian 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881 :  Imports,  $201,235,000,  an  increase 
of  $42,000,000  on  the  preceding  year ;  exports,  $288,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $28,000,000. 

The  chief  imports  into  British  India  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Principal  articles  of  import. 


Principal  articles. 


Value. 


Cotton  manufactures $01, 643,  000 

Metals 15, 119,  000 

Wines  and  liquors 5,546,000 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock 4, 471 ,  000 

SUk  manufactures 5,402,000 

Refined  sugar 6, 438,  000 

Woolen  manufactures 5, 197, 000 

Rawsilk 4,268,000 

Provisions 3,921,000 


Principal  articles. 


Machinery  and  miUwork 

Wearing  apparel 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Paper  and  pasteboard  . . . 

Sal  t 

Umbrellas 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$3, 079, 000 
2,634,000 
1, 300, 000 
1.  944,  000 
2,662,000 
1.  092. 000 

46,  519,  000 


201, 235, 000 


Principal  articles  of  export  from  British  India. 


Principal  articles. 


Value. 


Opiom $54,400,000 

Cotton '  52,967,000 

Cervals i  60.846,000 

Seeds i  25,381.000 

Jnte   16,736,000 

Indigo ,  14.286,000 

Teas 12,217,000 

Cotton  manufactures 7,636,000 


Coffee 

Jote  manufactures 


6, 400, 0i>0 
4. 523.  OuO 


Principal  articles. 


Wool 

Oils 

Lac 

Silk,  raw 

Spices 

Wood 

Saltpeter 

All  other  articles 


Total  exports. 


Value. 


#4. 057, 00» 
2. 325. 000 
2, 813, 000 
2,193,000 
1,216.000 
2, 174,  HOO 
1,406,000 

27,292,000 


288, 000,  OOO 


The  foreign  trade  of  British  India  by  principal  ports  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  statement: 


Principal  ports. 


Bombay  ... 
Calcutta . . . 
Rangoon... 
Madras.  ... 
Kurracbee. 
All  other . . 


Imports.  Exports. 


$74, 800, 000 

86, 580, 000 

14,010,000 

13  260. 000 

4,290.000 

8,265,000 


Total '    201,235  000 


$105,  000, 000 

128,  000. 000 

14, 430.  000 

10. 530,  OOO 

3,900,000 

26, 140, 000 


288,000,000 


Of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  India,  during  the  year  under  review, 
58.78  per  cent,  was  effected  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Trade  of  British  India  by  countries^  1881. 

Oreat    Britain. — The    imports    from    Great   Britain    amounted    to 
$161,000,000,  leaving  only  $40,000,000  for  division   among  all  other 
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countries.  The  imports,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  further  on 
(exports  Irom  Great  Britain  to  British  India),  consist  of  a  general  assort- 
ment of  manufactures,  of  which  cotton  manufactures  constitute  the 
principal  feature. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  during  the  Indian  fiscal  year  March  31, 
1881,  amounted  to  $119,000,000.  A  continuous  increase  in  the  exports 
of  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  cutch,  hides,  skins,  lac,  linseed,  and  teak 
is  noticeable,  while  as  positive  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  raw  sugar, 
coffee,  jute,  rapeseed,  saltpeter,  silk,  and  wool  is  noted. 

France. — Next  to  Great  Britain,  France  is  credited  with  the  largest 
share  of  Indian  trade,  viz :  Imports  from  France,  $2,730,000 ;  exports  to 
France,  $25,350,000.  This  shows  an  increase  in  French  trade  with 
India  of  over  64  per  cent,  in  imports,  and  about  39  per  cent,  in  exports. 

Germany. — ^The  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  only  about 
$275,000,  and  the  exports  thither,  consisting  of  cotton,  rice,  and  oils,  to 
about  $1,000,000. 

Italy. — ^Imports  therefrom  amounted  to  $2,300,000,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  apparel,  cords,  cotton-twist,  cotton  piece  goods,  aniline  dyes, 
beads,  hops,  brandy,  wine,  marble,  woolen  goods,  &c.  The  exports 
thither  consisted  of  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  hides,  jute,  seeds,  and 
raw  silk,  and  amounted  to  $10,900,000. 

United  States. — The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
$1,964,000,  a  decrease  of  about  $118,000  from  the  preceding  year,  which 
was  caused  by  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  gray  and  colored  cotton 
piece  goods.  Kerosene  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  import  of  any  account 
at  present  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $10,140,000,  a  decrease  of  about  $250,000  from  the  preceding 
year. 

The  balance  of  the  trade  of  British  India  is  divided  among  Spain, 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  principally  Zanzibar,  which  receives  considerable 
quantities  of  British  cottons  from  India,  Egypt,  South  America,  Aden — 
transit  trade— Arabia,  a  steady  trade,  especially  in  Manchester  and 
Indian  cottons,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Straits  Settlements, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Australasia.  Great  desire  is  expressed,  and  laud- 
able efforts  are  being  made,  for  the  increase  of  the  trade  with  Austra- 
lasia. 

The  export  of  raw  cotton  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  very  nearly  ap- 
proached the  export  of  1877,  and  the  East  Indians  would  seem  to  be 
hopeful  once  more  of  developing  this  industry  into  such  proportions  as 
will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. Were  all  other  factors  in  this  cotton  question  on  an  equality 
between  both  countries  the  quality  of  the  Indian  growth  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  anything  like  serious  competition  with  the  United 
States;  the  former  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  goods  or  in  admixture  in  small  quantities  with  American  cotton 
for  the  better  grade  of  goods.  The  total  export  of  Indian  cotton  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  508,652,368  pounds,  the  largest  export  since 
1877,  which  amounted  to  510,486,368  pounds.  Of  the  export  during 
1881  Great  Britain  received  226,000,000  pounds,  China  41,550,000  pounds, 
Italy  71,000,000  pounds,  France  68,000,000  pounds,  Austria  62,600,000 
pounds,  &c. 

The  exports  of  Indian  wheat  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  7,444,375 
cwts.,  against  an  export  in  1876  and  1877  of  5,583,336  cwts.  and  6,340,150 
cwts.,  respectively.  The  exports  during  the  years  1879  and  1880 
amounted  to  only  1,044,709  cwts.  and  2,195,550  cwts., respectively.  Rice 
is,  however,  the  great  staple  among  the  cereals  of  Indian  export,  and 
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shows  a  steady  increase  year  after  year,  the  export  during  the  year  1881 
amoanting  to  27,266,344  cwts.,  of  which  11,792,000  cwts.  went  to  Great 
Britain — Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Mauritius,  Malta,  and  Ara- 
bia receiving  the  principal  portion  of  the  remainder. 

The  other  principal  product  of  India  demanding  special  mention  is 
tea.  Theexx>ort of  Indian  teaduring  tbeyear  1881  amounted  to  46,413,510 
pounds  against  27,784,000  pounds  in  1877. 


NAViaATION. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  British  Indian  ports 
during  the  year  1881  was  as  follows : 


ClaMification. 


SteanMhim : 

Via  Suez  Canal . . 
Via  other  routes 

Total 

SaUinK  teasels 

Grand  total 


Number. 

Tons. 

1.459 
1,480 

2, 138, 872 
1, 394, 925 

2,939 
9,366 

3,  528, 797 
2, 940, 239 

12,305     6,469,036 


Of  the  foregoing  Great  Britain  took  part  to  the  extent  of  4,368  vessels 
of  5,119,860  tons,  which  maybe  almost  called  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
carrying  trade. 

The  United  States-flag  was  represented  by  85  sailing  vessels  of  107,711 
tons.  This  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  the  insignificance  of  our  trade 
with  India.  The  onesidedness  of  this  trade  is  further  apparent  ft*om  the 
fact  that  while  only  31  vessels,  of  36,500  tons,  entered  British  Indian 
ports  from  the  United  States  69  vessels  of  84,644  tons  cleared  therefrom 
for  the  United  States. 

The  following  statements,  compiled  from  official  sources,  show  the 
details  of  British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  British  India : 

Imports  into  ihe  United  Kingdom  from  British  India, 


Articles. 


CaoatchoQC 

Chemical  manafiM^ures  and  prodncts 

Coffee  

Cordage  and  twine 

Com,  wheat 

Cotton: 

Kaw 

Piece  KoodB. 

Cutch 

Droies 

Dyeetaflii : 

Indigo 

Sabatances  for  tanning 

Gama: 

Lac,  seed,  nhell,  stick,  and  dye . . . 

All  other 

Hemp 

Hides: 

Not  in  any  way  dressed 

Tanned,  cnrried,  and  dressed .... 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Jnte 

HTTobolanam 

Oil: 

Cocoanat 

Other  sorts 

Rioe 

SafBower 

Saltpeter 


1879. 


1880. 


$394,000 

98,000 

4, 420, 000 

826,000 

2, 371,  000 

$508,000 
146,000 

5,533,000 
719,  000 

8,  529, 000 

19,  Oil,  000 
224,000 
481.000 
317,000 

23, 122,  000 
122,000 
807,000 
314,000 

8,  097, 000 
292,000 

6, 164.  000 
253,000 

802,000 
224,000 
195,  000 

1, 710, 000 
302.000 
166,000 

5.  270, 000 

1,064,000 

268,000 

15,  733, 000 

710,000 

7,854,000 
1,409.000 

370,  000 
19,  500, 000 

865,000 

695,000 

1.020,000 

15,189,000 

25,000 

1, 147, 000 

661,000 

1, 035,  000 

15, 228.  000 

107,000 

870,000 
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Imparts  into  the  Untied  Kingdom  from  British  India — Continued. 


Articles. 


Flax  and  linseed 

Rape 

Unenamerated 

Silks: 

Raw ^ 

SjiubM  and  waste 

Manufactured 

Sliins: 

Goat,  undressed 

Goat,  tanned 

Sheep 

Spices : 

Ginger 

Other  sorts 

Sugar 

Tea 

Teeth,  elephants',  &4i 

Wood: 

Hewed 

Sawed 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1879. 

1889. 

$7,354,000 

2. 691, 000 

909,000 

$10,162,000 

2,944,000 

967,000 

491,000 
170,000 
462,000 

394,  OCO 
204,000 
404,000 

132,000 

3,872,000 

914,000 

326,000 
4,080.000 
1,288,000 

471, 000 
107,000 
710,000 
14, 144, 000 
400,000 

671,000 

7,000 

3, 760,  000 

311,000 
3,083,000 


365.000 

253,000 

1,832,000 

14, 926, 000 

608,000 

1,943,000 

4.000 

5, 460, 000 

404,000 

3, 410,  000 


120,032,000 


146, 373. 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India, 
PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms  and  ammunition : 

Fire-arms 

Gunpowder 

Beer  ana  ale 

Books,  printed 

Carriages,  railway 

Chemical  products  and  preparations 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton : 

Yam 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Leather : 

Wrought  and  not 

Saddlery  and  harness i 

Linen,  by  yard 

Machinery: 

Steam  engines 

Another  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

L^^t  P^Si  plp^i  ck°d  sheet 

Zinc,  wrought  and  not 

Painters'  colors 

Paper,  all  sorts 

Pickles,  vinegar,  and  sauces 

Provisions  not  otherwise  noted 

Salt  

Stationery  other  than  paper 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  otner  articles 

Total 


$1, 256, 000 


1. 


8. 
60, 


1, 


1, 
1. 

7. 
3. 


1. 
6, 


54,000 
59,000 
346,000 
404,000 
73,000 
229,000 
108,000 

967,000 
331,000 
714,000 
365,  000 
486,000 
006,000 

287,000 
132, 000 
292,000 

812,000 
336,000 

461,000 
653,000 
272,000 
277,000 
506,000 
632,000 
438,000 
540,000 
860,000 
331,000 
15,000 
525,000 

749,000 
364,000 
498, 000 


103,878,000 


$1,506,000 

68,000 

49,000 

1,  307,  000 

407,000 

282,000 

297.000 

1,535.000 

13. 756, 000 

87,636,000 

1,079,000 

438.000 

559,000 

1,346,000 

413.000 
136,000 
331,000 

2, 471. 000 
1,671,000 

11, 730, 000 

4,539,000 

238,000 

418,000 

544,000 

1,234.000 

340,000 

656,000 

826,000 

409,000 

39,000 

802,000 

2,526.000 

540,000 

7,864,000 


147,992,000 
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Exports  frwn  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India — Continued. 
FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Candles,  stearine 

Cotton: 

Yarn 

Manufactored 

Dyeinjr  and  tanninf?  stufls 

Extracts  fordyeinji:  and  tanning 

Fish,  salted  or  cored 

Glass,  all  sorts 

Metals: 

Copper,  part  wrought  or  not 

Iron  bars 

Steel,  not  wrought 

Manufactures  oif  iron  and  steel 

Zinc,  crude 

Zinc,  manufactured 

Paper,  all  kinds  except  hanging 

Petroleum 

Quicksilver 

Silk: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Spirits: 

Brandy  

AU  other 

Teeth,  elephants*.  Sec 

Tobscco,  manufactured 

Tojs   

Wine 

Wood,  sawed  and  fire 

Woolen  manufactures 

AJl  other  articles r 

Total  for  products 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 


$238,000 


$180, 000 


462,000 

365,000 

406,000 

671,000 

88,000 

229,000 

78,000 

107,000 

68,000 

44,000 

224,000 

209,000 

1,  030, 000 

554.000 

107,000 

195,000 

73,000 

30,000 

195,000 

4,000 

30,000 

5,000 
30,000 

107,000 

112,000 

50.000 

39,000 

64.000 

508.000 

5,000 

535,000 

1, 180, 000 


6,  516, 000 


110, 394,  000 


569,090 

831.000 

102,000 

214, 000 

122.000 

34.000 

277,000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 
89,000 

102,000 

156,000 

12*^,000 

64,000 

78,000 

638,000 

15,000 

846,000 

1, 629. 000 


7,664,000 


155, 656, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  British  India,  the  Straits  Settlements  includedf  1680. 


Articles. 


Seeds,  oleaginous 

Cotton,  rasr 

Wheat  and  other  grain '. 

Coffee 

Indigo 

Silk 

Rio« 

Coooannt  and  other  oils  (fixed  pure) 

Cache  w  in  mass 

Pepper   

Inaia  rubber  and  gutta  percha  in  mass. . 

Jute  

Rawhides 

Horns 

Oleaginous  nuts  (peanuts,  ice) 

Tissues  of  pure  suk 

Nitrates  of  potash 

Tortoise  shell 

Mother  of  pearl  and  other  shells  (crude) 

C<Mnmon  woods 

Cashmeres,  hand  manufactures 

Roain,  exotic 

Fecnias,  exotic 

Pewter,  crude 

Indian  saffron  root 

Wool  in  mass 

ClOTOS 

Gums,  pure  exotic  

Straw  and  other  mats 

Gost-skins,  tanned 

Medicinal  fruits 

Exotic  woods   

Canes  and  reeds  (exotic) 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  im- 
ports. 


$11, 
6, 
2, 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


2, 


395,000 

399,000 

459,000 

960,000 

824.000 

319,000 

001,000 

750,000 

645.000 

562.000 

537,000 

524.000 

454,000 

426,000 

395.000 

325.  000 

301,000 

211,000 

208,000 

85,000 

84,000 

84,000 

80,000 

68.000 

45.000 

33,000 

24,000 

24.000 

20.000 

24,000 

17,000 

17.000 

16,000 

587,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$11,386,000 

5. 035, 000 

2, 071, 000 

1, 698, 000 

1, 824. 000 

1, 161, 000 

967,000 

620,000 

645,000 

575,000 

380,000 

519,000 

275,000 

426,000 

395,000 

321,000 

275,000 

S14,000 

202,000 

70,000 

45,000 

84.000 

72.000 

68,000 

45,000 

33,000 

4,000 

24,000 

11,000 

20,000 

15.000 

16,000 

16.000 

874,000 


84,348,000  \        ^,^M,^)IVi 
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Exports  from  France  to  British  India,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures. 


Saffron 

Silk  mannfactares . . 
Wool  mannfactarea. 
Wines 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Watches  and  clocks . 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. 

Jewelry  in  g^old  and  silver 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Grold  and  platinum  wire       

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Prepared  hides 

Toys. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Pottery,  fflass  and  crystal 

ik>oks  and  stationery 

T..ead 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 
Other  articles 


Total 


$706,000 

$52,000 

34«,000 

28.000 

287,000 

34,000 

187,  000 

176,000 

170, 000 

167,000 

165,000 

164.000 

72,000 

7,000 

61,000 

60,000 

52,000 

11,000 

51,000 

49,000 

42.000 

42,000 

33,000 

29,000 

25,000 

22.000 

25,000 

25.000 

23.000 

22,000 

21,000 

20.000 

11,000 

11,000 

8.000 

7,000 

310,000 

148,000 

2,597,000 


1,074,000 


AMERICAN   TRADE  WITH  BRITISH   INDIA. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  British  India  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  amounted  to  $18,012,000,  which  is  $8,000,000  more  than  is  credited 
to  this  country  in  the  official  returns  of  British  India,  which  amount  is, 
however,  covered  by  the  imports  from  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. Thecarrying  trade  between  Indiaand  the  United  States  is  largely 
with  foreign  flags,  viz :  Brought  in  American  vessels,  $4,728,000  5  brought 
in  foreign  vessels,  $13,284,000. 

The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  India  amounted  to  only 
$858,000  during  the  year  1881.  The  Indian  returns  credit  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year  with  a  value  of  $1,964,000. 

Much  of  the  difference,  in  both  the  imports  and  the  exports,  between 
the  Indian  returns  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  accounted  for  by 
the  shipment  of  goods  to  and  from  the  United  States  via  England,  and 
credited  to  the  latter  country. 

Of  the  imports  in  to  India  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881 
($1,964,000),  kerosene  amounted  to  $1,818,000,  and  cotton  manufactures 
to  $69,350,  leaving  only  $77,000  for  all  other  articles,  which  consisted  of 
drugs  and  medicines,  clocks  and  watches,  painters'  materials,  tobacco, 
resin,  hardware  and  cutlery,  perfumery,  instruments,  &c. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  from  British  India,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Ceylon  were  as  follows : 

Free  of  duty. — Hides  and  skins,  $2,244,000;  cutch  and  gambler, 
$1,547,000;  tin,  in  blocks,  bars,  and  pigs,  $2,997,000;  gums,  $1,113,000; 
indigo,  $1,007,000 ;  woods,  $418,000;  oils,  essential  and  fixed,  $312,000 ; 
drugs  and  dyes,  $237,000 ;  coffee,  $140,000 ;  rubber,  $60,000 ;  rags,&c., 
$78,000,  &c.    Total  free  of  duty,  $11,236,000. 

Dutiable  imports. — Jute,  $2,390,000;  jute  manufactures.  $1,165,000; 
linseed,  $1,250,000 ;  spices,  $515,000;  saltpeter,  $367,000;  brown  sugar, 
$176,000,  &c.    Total  dutiable,  $6,776,000.    Grand  total,  $18,012,000. 

While  the  inequality  of  our  trade  with  India  is  most  apparent,  our 
imports  therefrom  amounting  to  more  than  nine  times  our  exiwrts 
thereto,  the  consul-general  in  his  otherwise  interesting  report  is  silent 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  same.    In  regard  to  the 
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decrease  of  American  sbippiiig  iu  Indian  ports,  the  coDsui-geaeral  writes 
as  follows : 

The  old  American  residents  in  India  s))oak  with  patriotic  entlniMiam  of  the  proud 
old  days  when  the  Stara  and  Stripes  were  seen  at  the  nuist-head  of  one-half  the  shipa 
in  this  great  seaport,  when  the  omcers  and  seamen  of  the  American  merchant  marino 
held  a  leading  position  among  the  nations,  and  their  ships  not  only  interchanged  tho 
produce  and  manufactures  of  America  and  India,  but  carried  the*  freight  of  Asia  to 
nearly  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  But  now  our  dag  is  rarely  seen  in  tho 
crowde<l  harbor  of  Calcutta,  and  the  gallant  American  seaman  turns  up  only  as  an 
occasional  survivor  of  a  past  generation. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  welcome  have  been 
the  late  news  that  the  question  of  American  mercantile  marine  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  and  the  government  at  home. 

Hoping  that  it  may  add  a  little  more  light  upon  this  subject,  I  have  prepared  from 
the  records  in  this  office  the  following  table,  showing  the  gradual  decrease  of  Amer- 
ican 6hi])ping  at  this  port  for  the  last  twenty-tive  years  : 


Year. 


1857 

1858 

1859. 

1860 

18lil. 

1862. 

lf>63 

1864. 

1865 

1866 

1»57. 

1868 

1889 


Number  of 
Teaaels. 


167 
143 
120 

no 

143 
109 
106 
60 
88 
45 
36 
58 
41 


Total  toD 
nage. 


137, 382 

110,435 

106,097 

103.  609 

123,  924 

98.480 

91,344 

50,  685 

35,210 

41,316 

35.424 

55, 458 

41. 751 


Year. 


Nnmberof '  Total  tOD- 
TOMt'ls.  nage. 


1870 1 

1871  

1872 1 

1873 

1874 

1875 ; 

1876  1 

1877 

1878 1 

1879 

1880 

1881 


40 
34 
53 
89 
^8 
34 
30 
42 
25 
18 
23 
16 


43,054 
34.017 
61. 31f 
41,532 
28,907 
40.049 
33,151 
50.898 
31.091 
23.4S1 
28,819 
19,949 


Daring  the  same  period,  the  shipping  of  other  leading  commensal  nations  has 
steadily  increased.  For  example,  British  vessels  in  18r>9-'60  were  \J,585,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,158,790,  and  in  ISSO-'Sl,  3,(ii9  vessels  of  2,826,908  tons. 


1859-*60. 


188a-'81. 


Kationality. 


German 

lUlian 

Korwegian 


Namberof     rp^^„„„^    I  Number  of 
vesHela.        Tonnage.       ^^^j^^ 


36,544 

3,732 

748 


61 
62 
27 


Tonnage. 


56.788 
65, 287 
23,709 


Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  exhibit,  the  trade  between  British 
India  and  the  United  States  has  increased.  In  1877  the  imports  into  In- 
dia from  the  United  States,  according  to  officiallndian  returns,  amounted 
to  only  $698,000 ;  in  1881  they  amounted  to  $1,964,000.  The  imports  of 
American  goods  at  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Ceylon,  say  $500,000, 
are  not  included  in  the  Indian  returns. 

In  regard  to  cotton  manufactures,  we  hold  an  inexcusable  position. 
Daring  the  year  1880  the  exports  of  British  cottons  to  India  amounted 
to  nearly  $103,000,000,  viz : 

4277 12 
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Exports  of  cotton  goods  from  England  to  British  India  during  the  year  1880. 


Description. 


Yam  and  twiat pounds.. 

Plain  piece  good  » yards . . 

Printed  piece  goods do... 

Mixed  piece  goods do... 

Total  piece  goods do . . . 

Lace  and  patent  net  goods 

Hosiery:  stockings  and  socks 

otber  sorts 

Sewing  thre-ad 

All  other  cotton  goods 


Quantity. 


Valae. 


44.097,700  ]      $13, 772, 00* 


1, 361. 256. 000 

308, 405,  700 

634.300 


Total  to  India. 


1,  670, 296,  000 


67.004,000 

20.  587, 000 

97.000 


87,688,000 
433,000 
92.000 
112,000 
413,000 
360,000 

102, 870, 000 


The  British  cottons  exported  to  lodia  must  be  of  very  low  grade,  if 
the  prices  thereof  serve  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  quality^ 
viz,  i>laiQ  piece  goods  from  4.84  cents  in  Bombay  to  5.34  cents  per  yard 
in  Madras,  and  printed  goods  6.49  cent«  iu  Bengal  to  7.25  cents  in  Mad- 
ras, per  yard.  It  need  scarcely  be  expected  that  our  manufacturers 
could,  or  would  care  to  if  they  could,  compete  with  these  prices,  but 
there  must  be  a  comparatively  large  trade  in  good  cottons,  and  of  this 
trade  our  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  secure  a  reasonable  share, 
enough,  with  what  we  should  be  able  to  secure  in  the  trade  in  metals, 
liquors,  refined  sugars,  railway  materials,  provisions,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines, &c.,  to  balance  our  imports  from  India. 

The  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  American  gray  cottons  in  1881,  as 
noted  in  the  Indian  official  returns,  was  altogether  owing  to  .the  fact  that 
our  manufacturers,  finding  better  markets  for  their  goods  nearer  home, 
neglected  the  East  Indian  market — a  mistake,  if  not  worse  than  a  mis- 
take, on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers,  very  much  complained  of  by  our 
consuls  in  several  countries,  as  well  as  in  India. 

The  assistant  secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  in  his  report  for 
1879,  referred  as  follows  to  the  imports  of  American  cotton  manufact- 
ures— and  the  reference  is  as  applicable  to  the  subject  to-day  as  it  was  at 
that  time. 

The  iuiporta  of  American  gray  cotton  goods  are  increasing;  having  risen  from 
387,000  yards,  in  1874-75,  to  975,000  in  1878-79— an  increase  to  be  attributed,  it  would 
seem,  entirely  to  the  recent  moditicatious  in  the  Indian  tariff,  by  which  gray  goods 
made  of  yarns  not  of  a  higher  number  than  30  are  exempt  from  duty.  Most  of  the 
American  goods  imported  are  drills,  and  these  when  made  of  30  yarn  and  under  have 
been  exempted  since  March,  1878.  From  inquiries  in  Bombay  it  is  believed  that  the 
increase  in  the  trade  in  these  goods  is  far  greater  than  appears  from  our  returns  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  for  large  quantities  of  American  drills  are  imported  via 
England,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Americans  have  taken  fuU  advantage,  both  in 
Calci\tta  and  in  Bombay,  of  the  remission  of  duty  and  placed  considerable  quantities 
of  their  goods  in  the  Indian  market.  The  actual  trade  from  the  United  States,  however, 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  tnwle  in  gray  cotton  goods,  which  were  import'ed 
to  the  extent  of  over  775,000,000  yards,  whei*eas  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  under  a  million.  If  the  addition  of  what  comes  via  England  increased  this  amount 
sixfold,  the  trade  in  Auierican  cloths  would  still  be  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  trade. 

FOREIGN  CO]fI]fI£RC£  OF  C£¥I.ON. 

According  to  the  returns  supplied  by  Consul  Morey,  of  Colombo,  the 
annual  foreign  commerce  of  Ceylon  is  estimated  as  follows:  Iinjiorts, 
$23,694,000;  exports,  $25,195,000. 

Of  the  total  imports,  rice  and  other  grain  constitute  over  $1 1,000,000^ 
and  cotton  manufactures  $3,624,000;  the  other  chief  imports  being 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  dried  and  salted  fish,  flour,  malt  liquors^ 
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hardware  and  cutlery,  manures,  metals,  spiritnous  liquors,  sugar,  to- 
bacco and  manufactures  of,  wines,  arms  and  ammunition,  &c. 

Of  the  total  exports,  coffee  amounted  to  $16,760,000,  cocoanut  oil  to 
$2,193,000,  plumbago  to  $1,028,000,  the  other  chief  exports  being  copra, 
timber,  oils,  seeds,  barks,  &c. 

The  principal  direct  trade  with  the  West  is  with  England,  viz:  Im- 
ports from  Englaud  over  $5,000,000;  exports  to  England  $16,456,000. 
Oonsiderable  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  island  and  British  India, 
China,  Australia,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Ceylon  is  included 
with  that  of  India  in  our  customs  returns.  Consul  Morey  estimates  the 
value  of  American  products  reaching  Ceylon  during  the  year  18S0,  via 
England  and  Bombay,  there  being  no  direct  imports  from  the  United 
States,  at  $85,000.  The  direct  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  13,196  tons,  valued  at  $1,057,000,  against  6,601 
tons,  valued  at  $815,000,  daring  the  preceding  year.  Comparatively  in- 
siguificant  as  the  foregoing  imports  of  American  products  appear,  Consul 
Morey  says  that  they  are  very  much  in  excess  of  those  of  any  previous 
year  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  American  merchandise  reach- 
ing Ceylon  as  above  comprised  arms  and  ammunition,  cotton  piece  goods, 
bacon  and  hams,  kerosene,  oilmen's  stores,  and  tobacco. 

The  direct  traide  between  France  and  Ceylon  is  embraced  in  the  trade 
with  British  India. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ceylon: 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Ceylon. 


Articles. 


Perurijui 

Coffw. 

Cordaged  and  twine 

Cotton,  raw  . .   

Honi»  and  hoofn 

00:  Chemical,  eaaential,  and  perfumed. 

CoooAnat 

Plmnbafto 

Soioea,  cinnamon 

All  other  articles 


Total 


Exports  from  Ike  United  Kingdom  to  Cejfhn, 


BUTUH  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Baer  and  ale. . .  

Coals,  ctnditrH  and  fuel ^ . 

Cotton,  yam 

Cotton :  *Bv  the  yard 

By  valiM* 

Kaithen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures  

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Linen  manufactures 

Machinerv :  Steam-engines  — 

All  other  sorts 

Metals :  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not. . 

Faper,  all  sorts 

Woolens,  by  the  yard 

AD  other  ai  ticles 

Total  British  goods 


18f9. 

1880. 

$292,000 

1617,000 

14, 582,  UOO 

12, 493.  000 

263.000 

229.000 

30,000 

98.000 

•J7,  000 

25.000 

39.000 

64,000 

1,050,000 

1,832.000 

170,  000 

175,000 

506,000 

447,000 

381,000 

476,000 

17, 340, 000 

16, 456. 000 

1879. 

1880. 

$190,000 

$278.  000 

112.000 

144.  UOO 

195,000 

287.000 

54,000 

44,000 

1, 521, 000 

1,691,000 

25.000 

49.000 

44,000 

59,000 

84,000 

30,000 

107,000 

112,000 

10,000 

7,000 

15,000 

127,000 

30,000 

68,000 

413,000 

739,000 

22,000 

15.000 

70,000 

107,000 

89,000 

44,000 

914.000 

995.000 

8.796,009 

4. 796, 000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Ceylon — Continued. 


PORKIOK  GOODS. 


Butter 

Cotton,  inaiiufa<;tared 

Metals :  Ii*«n  bars 

Manufactures  iron  and  steel 

Spirits,  brandy 

Tobacco 

Wine ... 

Wood,  hewn  and  sawed 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products 


1879. 


$20,000 

20,  im 

3.000 

5,000 

8.000 

15,000 

47.000 

1,000 

125,000 


224, 000 


4, 019,  000 


1880. 


$17,  cot 
20,009 
2,009 
10,009 
15,009 
17,009 
48.009 


114,009 


243,009 


5,039,009 


FOR£IG]«  COIfllflERCJE  OF   THJE  STRAITS  SETTI.£]«IENTS. 

Tbe  Straits  Settlements  comprise  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca, 
and  embrace  an  area  of  1,445  square  miles.  The  latest  statistics  give  the 
population  as  about  310,000.  of  which  about  8,000  are  white  and  202,000 
colored.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  Settlements  is  67,  with  aa 
attendance  of  4,679. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  Singapore  as  a  producing  settle- 
ment the  fact  of  its  lying  on  the  very  highway  of  the  large  European 
merchant  marine  engaged  in  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Malaysian 
trade  makes  it  a  receiving  and  distributing  port  for  the  trade  of 
that  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  great  storehouse  from  which  the 
English  manufacturers  supply  the  immediate  and  permanent  wants  of 
the  surrounding  markets.  An  American  house  at  Singapore,  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  basis  and  conducted  on  true  business  principles,  which 
would  always  keep  on  hand  such  manufactures  as  are  required,  and 
sending  its  agents  out  to  the  markets  which  receive  their  supplies  from 
this  port,  would  in  a  few  years  add  many  millions  to  the  volume  of  our 
trade  with  the  Orient. 

The  importance  of  Singapore  as  a  port  of  call  and  transshipment 
will  be  understood  from  a  simple  statement  of  its  navigation  statistics. 
About  4,500  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  3,122,000  tons,  enter 
and  clear  at  Singai»ore  annually.  Of  this  fleet,  2,880  vessels  of  about 
1,875,000  tons  are  English.  The  greatest  tonnage  of  any  other  country 
is  that  of  Fraifce,  followed  in  their  respective  order  by  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

The  American  flag  represents  about  35  vessels  of  33,000  tons  in  the 
Singai)ore  fleet,  but  the  tonnage  entering  from  and  clearing  for  the 
United  States  is  as  follows :  Entering  from  the  United  States,  6,300  tonSj 
showing  the  very  insigniflcant  amount  of  American  products  reaohing 
Singapore  direct;  clearing  for  the  United  States,  48,0j0  tons,  showing 
the  preponderance  of  trade  against  the  United  States.  The  principsd 
tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Singa])ore  is  to  and  from  the  following 
countries  in  their  respective  ordtr:  Hong-Kong,  553,000  tons;  Great 
Britain,  478,000  tons;  Dutch  Possessions, 460,000  tons;  China,  202,000 
tons;  India,  188,000  tons;  France,  150,000  tons;  French  Possessions, 
140,000  tons ;  Siara,  129,000  tons. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  navigation  of  Singapore  shows  that  the  ton- 
nage to  Hong-Kong  is  more  than  twice  the  tonnage  therefrom ;  the 
tonnajLre  to  and  from  Great  Britain  is  about  equal ;  the  tonnage  from  the 
Dutch  Possessions  is  greater  than  the  tonnage  thereto.  There  is  scarcely 
anj  tonnage  to  C/iiua,  the  tonnage  therefrom  being  190,000  tons  out  of 
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a  total  of  202,000  tons;  the  tonnage  from  India  is  nearly  twice  as 
mnch  as  the  tonnage  thereto ;  the  tonnage  from  France  is  nearly  twice 
as  mnch  as  the  tonnage  thereto;  the  tonnage  from  the  French  posses- 
sions is  mnch  larger  than  the  tonnage  thereto;  the  tonnage  to  and  from 
Siam  is  about  evenly  balanced.  There  is  considerable  tonnage  between 
Penang  and  Singapore,  but  as  this  may  be  considere<l  coast  trade  it  is 
nor  taken  into  consideration. 

The  foregoing  tonnage  statistics  give  a  fair  insight  into  the  trade  dis- 
tribution of  Singapore. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  following  statements  show  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
as  well  as  the  countries  and  colonies  from  which  they  are  received  and 
to  which  they  are  shipped.  The  tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
is  merely  transit  or  distributive,  the  difference  between  the  imports  and 
exports  showing  the  amounts  consumed  in  the  settlement,  or,  where  the 
exports  are  greater  than  the  imports,  showing  the  values  of  the  native 
goods  entering  thereinto,  unless  in  articles  which  may  be  imported  in 
one  year  and  held  over  for  export  to  another  year. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  traile  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  trade  of  the  settlements  with  each  other,  which  is  largely 
transit,  and  yet  the  imports  into  Pi^nang  are,  in  many  cases,  entered  again 
as  imports  into  Singapore  and  Malacca,  the  same  holding  good  in  the 
export  trade  also.  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  country, 
are  often  entered  twice  and  sometimes  three  times ;  thus  the  trade  is 
fictitiously  increased,  and  yet  how  much  thereof  is  so  affected  cannot  be 
very  well  ascertained : 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Singapore  and  Penang  during  the  year  1880. 


Principal  articles. 


Areeaniits  (npice) 

Apparel,  millmery,  and  hoaiery. 

Copra 

CoaU 


Cofflp* • . 

Cotton  manafactarea  — 

Cotton  twint 

lanben  and  china  ware . 

Flah,  dried  or  salted 

Fkrar 


Oambier 

Grain:  Rico 

Gams  and  dj'es 

€huinie8 

Gutta-percha  and  rubber 
Hardware  and  cutlery  . . . 

Medicines 

Hides 


Trade  of  Singapore. 


Matches '. 

MetalA:  Tin 

Vntnie^        

(Ml:  Cocoannt 

Kerosene  and  paraffine 

Opium 

P^»per  

Provisions,  fresh  and  preserved 

Battans 

flaco  and  tapioca 

Bilk,  raw 

Silk,  piece  goods 

Spirits  and  wines 

SogM- 


ToK«cco.  and  manufactures  of 

Wood  and  timber,  and  manufactures  of 

Wotden  manufactures 

Um  brellas 

AJl  other  articles 


Imports. 

$154. 000 
815, 000 
429, 000 

1, 610,  000 
609.000 

8,106,000 
966.000 
361,  UOO 

1,115,000 
300,  000 

2, 324.  (00 

5, 50r»,  000 

1,  037, 000 
323,000 

2,  069,  OOO 
4.'^6, 000 
257, 000 
596,000 
273, 000 

3,  024.  000 
278,  000 
1^0,  000 
435,  000 

5, 048,  000 

1,  558,  000 
027,  000 
979,000 

2, 060, 000 
813, 000 
439,  000 
500.000 
740,  000 
304,  000 

1,  tK»3,  000 

381,  OOo 

365,  000 

299,000 

10,212,000 


Exports. 


$241,000 
277,  000 
496.000 


825,000 
5,715.000 

783,000 

200,000 
1, 195.  too 

102,000 

3,  627, 000 

4,  698, 000 
845, 000 
389, 000 

1, 880, 000 

66, 000 

151, 000 

881.000 

223,000 

3,210,000 

194, 000 

«»,000 

286,000 

4,  695,  000 

2, 152, 000 
655, 000 

1, 604, 000 

2,  313, 000 
802, 000 
207, 000 
207,  OOo 
368,  000 
163, 000 
715, 000 
636, 000 
1)5,000 
217, 000 

4,978,000 


Trade  of  Penang. 
Imports.    !    Exports. 


$336.  000 

86,  000 

34.  000 

98.000 

20,  OMO 

1,  957,  OOU 

54,  nOO 

75,  000 

156,  000 

3,000 

20,  000 

2, 106,  000 

109, 000 

49.  000 

121.  000 

143,  000 

47, 000 

47,  000 

73,  000 

3,  520,  000 

83,000 

6,000 

88.  000 

1,380,000 

995.  000 

212,  000 

149.  000 


$424,000 
15,000 

9,  OOO 

30,000 

778,000 

13,000 

36.000 

216,  000 

42,000 

3,000 

1,127,000 

98,000 

5,000 

174,  000 

16.000 

8,000 

47,000 

59, 000 

3,  797, 000 

161,000 

48,  000 

30, 000 

1,467,000 

1,019,000 

253,  000 

200,  000 


50.  000 
.'>.'8,  000 
254.  OOU 

42,  000 
144,  000 
6.36.  000 

85,  000 

29,  000 

155, 000 

2,734,000 


33,000 

283,  OOO 

226,000 

1,  730,  000 

92,000 

1. 435, 000 

104,000 

'""83,*'obb 


Total  of  merch»DdJ«> I  54,102,00$  \  46,175.000  t  16,654,000  lf^,4ft 
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TRADE  OP  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  BY  COUNTRIES,  DURING  THE 

YEAR   1880. 

In  submitting  the  following  statement,  showing  the  trade  of  the  Set- 
tlements, by  countries,  for  the  year  1880,  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
reraiirk  once  more  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  are  exported, 
Singapore  and  Penang  being  merely  entrep6ts  for  the  reception  and  dis- 
tribution of  merchandise.  The  inter-settlement  trade,  which  gives  an 
artificial  inflation  to  the  total  trade,  must  be  also  borne  in  mind. 


Importo. 


IMPORTS  nrro  bwgaporr. 


From  Great  Britain , 

British  India 

Hong-Kons: 

Penan;;  and  Malacca 

All  other  British  possossions 

Total  from  Great  Britain  and  possea- 

sions 

Dutch  poasessions 

Siam , 

Halay  Peninsnla 

China        

French  India 

Cochin  China 

S;ii  ;iwak 

Ph  ilippines 

France 

Gerraanv    

United  Statea 

All  other  countries 


Total  into  Singapore 


IMPORTS  nnX)  PBXANG. 


From  (^1  rent  Britain 

BiitiHh  India 

Honsi-Konjj 

Sin<!an4)i  c  and  Malacca 

All  other  Britinh  possessions 

Total  from  Great  Britain  and  posses- 
sions         

Dutch  possessions 

Siam 

Malay  Peninsula 

China 

Germany 

All  other  countries 


Total  into  Penang 


IMPORTS  INTO  MALACCA. 


From  Singapore  and  Penang. 

Malay  Peninsula 

Dutcn  settlements 

All  other  places 


Total  into  Malacca 

Grand  total  of  settlements. 


Value. 


$13,  065, 000 
8. 606,  OUO 
5.  3.51,  000 
5, 403,  000 
445,000 


32,  870, 

8,55&, 

4,417. 

2, 862, 

1,  044. 

807. 

323, 

766, 

489. 

804. 

672, 

441, 

100. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


54. 162,  000 


1.  965,  000 
4.  023,  000 

2,  266,  000 
1,  758,  000 

46.000 


10. 0.58.  000 

2. 135,  000 

2,  244.  000 

1,  817. 000 

157.  000 

149,000 

94.000 


16, 654. 000 


930,000 
1,  239.  000 

146.  noo 

3,000 


2,  318,  000 


73, 134, 000 


Exports. 


KXPORTS  FROM  SIIVOAPORR. 


To  Gi-eat  Britain 

British  India 

Hong-Kong 

Peuang  and  Malacca 

All  other  British  possessions 


Total  to  Great  Britain 

sions 

Dutch  possessions — 

Siam 

United  Stotes 

French  India 

Malay  Peninsula 

China 

France 

Sarawak 

Philippines 

Cochin  China 

Germany 

Austria , 

All  other  countries. . 


and  posses- 


Total  from  Singapore . 


EXPORTS  FROM  PENANO. 

To  Great  Britain 

British  India  

Hong-Kong 

Singapore  and  Malacca  

All  other  British  possessions 

Total  to  Great  Britain  and  posses- 
sions   

Dutch  possessions 

Malay  Peninsula 

Siam'. 

Holland    

United  States 

China 

All  other 


Total  fi'om  Penang . 


EXPORTS  FROM  MALACCA. 


To  Singapore  and  Penang 

Malay  Peninsula 

Dutch  posHCHsions 

All  other  places 


Total  from  Malacca 

Grand  total  from  settlements. 


Yalae. 


$8,655,000 

1,593,000 

3. 667, 000 

l.a36,000 

557,000 


16,328, 

11.631,000 

3,786,000 

4. 120, 000 

3,416,000 

1. 285,  000 

856.000 

1, 7S5. 000 

572.000 

424,000 

264.000 

308.000 

250,000 

1, 141. 000 


46, 175, 000 


2,660.000 
2,489,000 
1.150,000 
2,264,000 
91.000 


8, 672, 000 

3,  050.  000 

1,34.5,000 

748.000 

1.  023, 000 

877,000 

6a5,000 

89.000 


16,489,000 


2. 481, 000 

381,000 

36.000 

112,000 


3,000.000 


65,054,000 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  trade,  the  following  statements  show  the 
imports  and  exx)orts  of  bullion  and  specie  into  and  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements : 

Imports  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie,  1880. 


ntPOBTS  INTO  8IKOAPOBE. 


From  Great  Britain 

Houg-Kong 

Malacca  and  Penang  ■ 

British  India. 

Dutch  India 


Siam    

-Jap.in 

Jdalay  Peninsola 

China      

All  other  places. . 


Total 


IMPORTS  nrro  penaxq. 


From  Oreat  Britain 

Sin;:apore  and  Malacca 

Hong-Kong 

Japan     

Dutch  Indiit 

Britifih  India 

Siam  

China 

AU  other  places 


Total 

IMPOBTB  INTO  MALACCA. 


From  Singapore 

Penang 

Malay  Peninsula 


Total 


Amount. 


$2, 171. 000 
1, 076, 000 
660,000 
149,  000 
755,  000 
374,  000 
634.000 
128.000 
70,  000 
222,000 


6,  245.  000 


$1,  »46,  000 

4fi5.  000 

240.  000 

100,  000 

87. 000 

85.  000 

25,  000 

20,  000 


2, 978,  000 


$984,000 

14.  000 

5,000 


1,  003,  00<) 


EXP0BT8  FROM  6I56AP0RE. 


Amount. 


To 


Dutch  India 

China T. 

Malacca  and  Penang 

Malay  Peninsula 

Hong-Kong 

Great  Biitain   

Siam  

Cochin  China 

British  India 

French  India    

All  other  places 


Total 


$2. 297,  OM 
1, 573, 000 

1, 297,  ooe 

1, 256,  OOt 
399,000 
297,000 
433,  000 
147,000 
140.000 
184.000 
305,000 


8,  325, 000 


EXPORTS  FROM  PRNAKO. 


To  Dutch  India 

Siam    

Malay  Peninsula    

Hong-Kong 

Singapore  and  Malacca. 

Egypt 

China 

Holland 

All  other  places 


Total 

EXPORTS  FROM  MALACCA. 


To  Singapore  and  Penang 

Mnlav  Peninsula 

Dutch  India 


Total 


$2,044,000 

332,000 

329,000 

241.000 

152,000 

80,000 

25,000 

51,000 

77.000 


3,331,000 

,  — u. 


$177,000 
397.000 
162,000 


736,000 


RECAPITULATION, 

Statetn/ent  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  info  and  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, the  Inter- Settlement  imports  and  exports  not  included. 


Conntrie^. 


Value. 


IMPORTS  IXTO  THE  BETTLBMENTS. 

From  Great  Britain I    $4,117,000 


Hon:: -Kong. 

Japan    

BHtish  India    . . . 

Dutch  India 

Siam        

Malay  Peninsula 

China 

All  other  places . . 


Total  imports. 


1,  316,  0<)0 
734.  000 
234.  000 
8.W.  000 
399,  000 
133.  000 
90.000 
217.  000 


8, 095, 000 


Countries. 


EXrOHTS  FROM  THE  8KTTLF-MENT8. 


To  Dutch  India 

Malay  Peninsula 

China 

Siam   .   

Honc-Kong 

Great  Britain 

French  India 

Cochin  China 

British  India 

Eirvpt 

Holland    

All  other  places. . . 


Total  exports. 


Value. 


$4,  503. 000 

2,  023. 000 

1,  598, 000 

765, 000 

640.000 

321.000 

184.000 

147,000 

140,000 

80,000 

51,000 

314.000 


10, 766, 000 


DETAILS  OP  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES. 


The  importance  of  the  Straits  Settlements  as  receivers  and  distributers 
of  trade  is  such  as  tojaatify  a  more  detailed  analysis  thereof  than  can, 
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nnder  the  circumstauces  wbich  control  the  extent  of  this  review,  be 
very  well  given  to  Oriental  countries  in  general ;  for  this  reason  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  imports  Irom  the  principal  countries  are  given. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade,  the 
following  statement  showing  the  principal  countries  from  which  the 
foregoing  imports  were  received  and  the  i)rincipal  countries  to  which 
they  were  re-exported  is  given. 

Apparel. — Received  from  Hong  Kong,  Great  Britain,  France,  India 
and  other  British  possessions;  reexported  to  British  possessions,  &c. 

Coals, — Received  from  Great  Britain  chiefly,  with  small  lots  from 
Australia. 

Coffee, — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  re-exported  to 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  India,  Australia  and  other  British 
possessions. 

Cotton  manufactures, — Received  from  Great  Britain  (about  $7,000,000), 
British  India,  Hong-Kong,  with  small  lots  from  the  JJutch  possessions, 
France,  Germany,  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  re  exported  to  French 
possessions,  Dutch  possessions,  Siam,  Hong-Kong,  Cochin  China,  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  Sarawak  and  other  British  possessions. 

Cotton  twM, — Received  from  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  from  Brit- 
ish India, and  re-exported  to  Siam,  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch  possessioES, 
French  possessions,  and  Spanish  possessions. 

Fish, — Received  from  Siam,  French  possessions,  Hong-Kong,  Malay 
Peninsula,  &c.,  and  reexported  to  the  Dutch  possession,  i^rincipally, 
with  small  lots  to  British  Burmah,  China,  Hong-Kong,  &c. 

Gamhier. — Receiv«.*d  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Dutch  possessions, 
and  re-exported,  together  with  the  native  gambier,  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Dutch  i)ossessions,  the  United  States,  Germany,  British  India, 
&c. 

Ewe, — Received  from  Siam,  British  Burma,  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch 
and  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  re  exported  to  the  Dutch  possessions, 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sarawak,  &c. 

Gunnies, — Received  from  British  India,  and  re-exported  to  British 
possessions  and  various  foreign  countries. 

Outtapercha, — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions  principally  and 
re-exported  to  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Hardware  and  cutlery, — Received  from  Great  Britam  and  Germany ; 
consumed  in  Singapore  and  Penang. 

Hides, — Received  from  British  Burma,  Dutch  possessions,  Siam,  Hong- 
Kong,  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  re-exported,  together  with  Singa- 
pore hides,  to  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  to  Hong-Kong,  France,  and 
the  United  States. 

Tin, — Received  from  Siam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  small  lots 
from  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  re-exported  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Hong-Kong,  and  France. 

Opium, — Received  from  British  India,  and  re-exported  principally  to 
the  Dutch  possessions,  with  suiall  lots  to  the  French  possessions,  China, 
Hong-Kong,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c. 

Pepper, — Received  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Dutch  possessions, 
with  small  lots  from  Siam,  and  reexported,  together  with  native  pepper, 
to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  &c. 

i^^faw^.— Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c., 
and  re  exported  to  Hong-Kong,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  China, 
British  India,  &c. 

Sago  and  tapioca, — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  Labuan,  and 
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Sarawac,  and  re-exported  to  Great  Britain  principally,  with  small  lots  tO' 
British  pos$ession8,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

Silk^  rate. — Received  from  Honj^-Kong,  China,  French  possessions^ 
Siam,  &c.,  and  re  exported  to  British  Burma  principally,  with  small  lot» 
to  Dntch  possessions,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c. 

SilJcj  piece  goods. — Received  chiefly  from  Hong  Kong,  and  mostly  con- 
Bumed  in  Singapore. 

Spirits. — Received  from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Dutch  possessions^ 
France,  and  Germany,  and  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

Sugar. — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  &c.,  and  re-exported, 
together  with  the  native  sugar,  to  British  possessions  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Tea. — Received  from  Hong-Kong,  and  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

Tobacco. — Received  from  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  possessions  and 
Hong-Kong,  and  exported,  together  with  native  tobacco,  to  Holland 
principally. 

Woolen  goods. — Received  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  con- 
sumed in  the  Settlements. 

HAI^ACCA. 

The  ti'ade  of  this  Settlement  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  specie  not 
included:  Imi^rts,  $2,318,000,  of  which  about  $2,000,000  were  received 
fipom  Singapore  and  Penang;  exports,  $3,000,000,  of  \vhich  $1,770,000 
were  exported  to  Penang  and  Singapore. 

The  principal  imjwrtsinto  Malacca  were  as  follows: 

Rice. — $000,000,  from  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Dutch  settlements ; 
re-exported  to  the  value  of  $244,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Opium. — $180,000,  from  Singapore;  re-exported  to  the  value  of 
$140,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Tin. — $1,164,000,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula;  all  re-exported  to  Sing- 
apore. 

Tocacco. — $00,000, from  Singapore;  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

Specie. — $1,000,000,  from  Singapore,  and  re-exported  to  the  amount  of 
$736,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch  possessions,  and  Penang. 

ImportH  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Straita  Stttlementn. 


Articles. 


1879. 


Caoatchoao 

Coffee 

Catch  and  gambier 

Omnn: 

Lac.  seed,  shell,  stick  and  dyes  . . . 

All  other 

Gutta-percha 

Hides: 

Not  dressed 

Dressed 

Honis  and  hoofs 

lainiclass  

on,  chemicAl,  essential,  and  perfumed 

Oil,  nnenumerated 

Rioe 


1880. 


$243,  000  ,  $:>(  0,  OOO 

73,  (JOU  ,  4H6,000 

1,798,000  ,  2,'J7H,00(> 

7.000  ,  I'O,  000 

138,  0(K>  ;{74,  000 

1,  934,  OUU  2,  453, 000 

452.  000  r>36,  000 

180,  000  486,  000 

54.  000  107,  UOO 

156,000  IhO,  000 

0,000  15,000 

68,000  214,000 

32, 000 

1,244.000  1,482,000 

559.000  I  1,1/30,000 

1,268,000  ,  1,870,000 

536,000  I  389,000 

540,000  '  77H,  000 

2,371,000  3,4-J5,0OO 

146,  000  98,  000 

68.  000  49,  000 

1.027,000  I  510,000 

Total 12,466,000  \  17,372,000 

\ 


flaco 

Other  farinaceous  tmbstances 

8|rioes: 

Pepper 

Other 

S«|pir,  nnreflned 

Tin.  in  blocks,  ingots,  and  regains 
Tobacco: 

Unnisniifactured 

Manufactunil 

All  other  art  cles 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 


Articles. 


1879. 


BRITISH  GOODB. 


Appnrol  nnd  haberdashery. 
AiiDH  am)  amninnition : 

y irv-anns  (small) 

Gunpowder 

Beer  ana  ale 

•Coaln  and  cinders  and  fuel. 

<Jotton  yarns 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  vahii! 

Earihonw-are  (and  china)  . . 

■OlasH  nianutac'tnrtis 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

LineiiH,  by  yard 

Macliiuerv : 


Steam  tngines 


AH  other 
Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copjx'r,  wronght  and  not .. 

L<>ad.  |)ig,  pipe,  and  aheeta 

Telegraplnc  wire 

TJm1)r('llaM  and  parasols 

"Woolens,  by  yard 

All  other  sorts 


$151,000 

25, 000 
25,000 
98,000 

457,  000 

458,  000 

5,  018,  000 

151,000 

44,000 

44,000 

122,000 

78,000 

83,000 
73,000 

336,000 

78, 000 

10,000 

1, 249,  000 

180,  000 

161,  OIK) 

896,000 


Total  British  goods  I    9,861,000 


FOREIGN  fiOODS. 


Butter   . 

•Candles. 


Cottt>u  manufactures 
Guano 


lletaU : 

Iron,  bars 

Steel 

Manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel 
Spirits: 

Hrandy 

Perfumed  and  sweetened 

Wine  

"Woolen  mnnnfactures 

All  other  articles 


39,000 

88,000 

73. 000 

8,000 

17,000 

4.000 

20,000 

5,000 

20.000 

49,  000 

10,000 

415, 000 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products* 


748,000 


10,  609,  000 


1880. 


$166,  DM 

20,000 

59,  OM 

127,001 

549. 00» 

797,  OOt 

6,363,000 

219,000 

73,000 

64,000 

200.000 

48,000 

50. 001 
88,000 

423,000 

93,000 

12.000 

15,000 

185.000 

268,000 

1,201,000 


11.027, 


24),  000 

64,000 

170.000 

15,000 

5.000 
10.000 
49.000 

4,000 

44,000 

44.000 

13.000 

490,000 


928.000 


11.956.00 


TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 


The  trade  between  France  and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  included,  in 
French  returns,  in  the  trade  with  "British  India."  The  following  de- 
tails are  therefore  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Settlements: 

The  French  goods  imported  into  the  Settlements  are  valued  at 
$810,000,  and  consist  of  millinery  and  hosiery,  firearms,  beads,  books, 
cabinet- ware,  playing  cards,  clocks  and  watches,  cotton  manufactures 
($454,000,  consisting  princijially  of  sarongs  or  native  breech -clouts), 
earthenware,  preserved  fruits,  glassware,  gold  thread,  hats,  jewelry, 
leather,  saddh'ry,  machinery,  matches,  medicines,  brassware,  hanlware 
and  cutlery,  musical  instruments,  paints,  paper,  perfumery  provisions 
preserved,  silk  piece-goods,  brandy,  liqueurs,  stationery,  tobacco,  silk 
umbrellas,  wines,  and  woolen  goods.  The  imports  of  French  goods  into 
the  Settlements  seem  to  be  gradually  but  steadily  increasing.  The 
same  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  exports  from  the  Settlements  to 
France. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  imports  from  Grennany  are  estimated  at  $820,000,  and  consist  of 
goods  similar  to  those  given  above  from  France  (matches  constituting 
tlie  larp^est  single  import),  together  witli  iroa  and  ironware,  steel,  tin- 
ware, zinc,  naval  stores,  gin,  tar,  and  pitch.  Consul  Studer,  of  Singa- 
pore, reports  that  the  Germans  are  making  praiseworthy  efforts  for  the 
increase  of  their  trade  with  the  Settlements,  and  that  the  results  fully 
justify  these  efforts. 

HOW  GREAT  BRITAIN  CONTROLS  THE   MARKET. 

Of  the  European  goods,  principally  British,  which  reach  the  Settle- 
ments from  Hong-Kong  and  British  India,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Millinery  and  hosiery,  arms,  cabinetware,  playing  cards,  clocks 
and  watches,  cotton  manufactures,  earthenware,  preserved  fruits,  glass- 
ware, flour,  jewelry,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  matches,  medicines, 
brassware,  hardware  and  cutlery,  ironware;  provisions,  salted,  fresh  ana 
preserved;  silk  piece-goods,  and  wines. 

Taking  into  account  the  British  goods  which  reach  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments through  the  foregoing  sources,  and  those  which  reach  the  Settle- 
ments direct,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  manu- 
factures received  at  and  distributed  from  Singapore  and  Penang  are 
of  British  origin.  It  may  be  further  added  that  these  manufactures 
reach  markets  of  consumption  via  these  Settlements  to  which  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  ship  them  direct. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  THE   STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Unlike  the  other  nations,  the  United  States  has  no  direct  export  trade 
•with  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  the  exception  of  kerosene,  and  we 
are  therefore  indebted  to  other  countries,  chiefly  Great  Britain,  for  the 
fact  that  any  other  American  yiroducts  whatever  are  imported  thereinto. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  American  produce  received  in  the  Settlements,  and  the 
following  details  concerning  the  same  are  taken  from  official  colonial 
returns,  supplemented  by  the  judicious  discernment  of  our  consul  at 
Singapore. 

The  trade  between  the  Settlements  and  the  United  States  is  given 
in  the  oificial  returns  as  follows:  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
♦490,000;  exports  to  the  United  States,  $5,006,000. 

How  unreliable  the  foregoing  returns  are,  as  far  as  the  imports  of 
American  products  are  concerned,  is  at  once  apparent  wlien  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  of  the  total  imports  all  but  about  $7,000  is  cred- 
ited to  kerosene.  Of  the  American  products  and  manufactures  reach- 
ing the  Settlements  via  England,  the  consul  at  Singapore  mentions  the 
following:  Arms,  clocks  and  watches,  cotton  manufactures  (the  cotton 
mannfiictures  of  foreign  origin  exported  from  England  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  during  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  $170,000;  how 
much  of  these  were  American  it  is  impossible  to  say),  canned  fruits,  pre- 
served or  canned  meats,  soap,  &c. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  much  more  than  the  amount 
given  in  the  official  returns,  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  being  credited 
to  Great  Britain  which  is  intended  for  the  United  States,  but  shipped 
via  the  former  country.  The  principal  direct  exports  to  the  United 
States  diinng  the  year  1880  were  as  follows:  Coff'ee,  originally  from 
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Dutch  India;  gambler,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula;  gums,  from  Dutcb 
India^  Britinh  Burmab,  Hong-Kong,  &c.;  gutta-percha  and  India  rubber, 
from  Dutch  India  and  Sarawak;  tin, ($3,000,000) from  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  Siam  ;  essential  oils ;  rattans, from  Dutch  settlements;  sago; 
mother-of-pearl ;  shellac ;  spices,  principally  i>epper  and  nutmegs,  frbm 
Dutch  India  and  Malay  Peninsula;  tapioca,  &c. 

FOREIGN  COMMEBCE  OF  DUTCH  INDIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  can  only  be  reached,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  returns,  eirher  consular,  colonial,  or  by  research, 
through  the  returns  of  the  principal  countries  having  commercial  inter- 
course therewith.    This  research  gives  the  following  results: 

Statement  showing  the  estimated  foreign  commerce  of  Dutch  India  for  the  year  I8d0-*ttl. 

!  I 

Principal  countriea.  Imports.  Export*. 


Holland '    $18,890,000 

Straits  Set tleraeuts 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

France  

Auntrala^iia 

Siara  

Salmon 

China 

Philippinu  Islands 


Total  principal  countries  . 
All  other  cuiintrics  (cstimat«d) 


Total 


$18,  890,000 

$20,  630,  OOO 

15,9-J3.000 

10,000,000 

9,  :i'J8, 000 

9,972,000 

1,840,000 

6,  650,  OOO 

818,000 

6,1.50,000 

870,000 

2,750,000 

3,250,000 

100,000 

1,520,000 

50,000 

1,800,000 

400,000 

400,000 

1,200,000 

54,639,000 

.57,902,000 

846,000 

3,000,000 

55,485.000 

60,902,000 

Consul  Eckstein,  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  report  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  Ejist  Indies,  from  colonial  returns,  published  in  "Consular  Re- 
ports'' for  February,  1881,  estimated  the  traile  of  Dutch  India  for  the- 
year  1878  as  follows :  Imports,  $40,388,000 ;  exports,  $08,000,000.  Th& 
foregoing  statement,  as  compiled  from  outside  official  publication.s,  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  a  very  close  estimate  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Dutch 
India  for  the  year  1880. 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  constitute  more  than  three-fourths  of  the^ 
exports  of  Dutch  India. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  sugar  is  exported  to  Holland,  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  chief  ])ortion  of  the  tobacco  is  exported  to  Holland ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  coffee.  Next  to  Holland  the  United  States  receives 
the  largest  quantity  of  coffee  therefrom. 

The  imports  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  consist  of  a  large  assortment  of 
manufactures  and  produce,  of  which  the  following  are  the  i)rincipal 
articles:  Cotton  manufactures,  rice,  woolen  goods,  silk  goods,  earthen- 
ware, drugs  and  medicines,  provisions  (principally  butter, hams,  cheese, 
fish,  salted  and  preserved  meats,  &c.),  machinery  and  implements, yarn, 
distilled  spirits,  glassware, jewelry ;  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of;, 
coal,  copper  and  bronze  and  manufactures  of;  leather  and  manufactures^ 
of;  meal,  mineral  waters,  modes  and  fashions,  petroleum,  opium,  cigars, 
lard,  tea,  tinware,  wines,  &c. 

The  iini)orts  of  cotton  manufactures  into  Duteh  India  amount  to  at 
least  $15,000,000,  and  are  received  principally  from  the  following  coun- 
tries: 
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From  Oreat  Britain |6, 700, 000 

From  Holland 6,070,000 

From  Straits  Settlements 1,880,000 

From  France 95,000 

From  United  States 8,000 

Total  from  countries  enumerated 14,753,000 

Adding  the  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  snch  of  the 
exports  from  Holland  as  are  British  goods,  to  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  English  cottons  control  the  markets  of 
Dutch  India. 

The  details  of  the  trade  of  the  principal  countries  with  Dutch  India 
are  given  in  the  following  statements,  to  which  should  be  added  th'e 
increased  value  in  the  exports  on  their  arrival  in  Dutch  India : 

Exports  from  Holland, — Cotton  manufactures,  $5,600,000;  iron  and 
manufactures  of,  $1,600,000;  wearing  apparel,  mercery,  hemp  manufact- 
nres,  silk  goods,  woolen  goods,  paper,  steel  and  manufactures  of,  steam 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  distilled  spirits,  woolen  and 
<x)tton  yarns,  glassware,  meal,  instruments,  copper  manufactures,  oils, 
tohaci'.o  manufactures,  tinware,  &c.    Total,  $17,490,000. 

Exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Dutch  India. — The  principal 
exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Dutch  India  consist  of  wearing 
apparel  (principally  English),  beeswax,  bread  and  biscuit,  cabinetware 
(English),  cotton  manufactures  (English),  earthenware  (English),  fish, 
4ried  and  salted,  gambler,  glassware  (English),  flour,  rice,  gunnies,  jew- 
•elry,  boots  and  shoes  (English),  machinery  (English),  matches  (English), 
medicines  (English),  copper  ware,  hardware  and  cutlery  (English),  iron 
and  ironware  (English),  kerosene  (American),  opium,  paints  (English), 
paper  (English),  provisions,  silk  and  silk  goods,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  umbrellas,  woolen  goods,  &c.    Total  exports,  $14,723,000. 

Imports  into  France  from  Dutch  India,  1880. 


Safrar,  raw  — 

Coffee 

Indifro 

Pewter,  crude. 

Cci^aA,SLt 

Strmw  haU 

Pepper 

•Other  articles. 

Total... 


Articles. 

General 
imports. 

Special 
imports. 

$5,656,000 
463.000 
248,000 
141,000 
140,000 
121,000 
63,000 
65,000 

$2,830,000 

260,000 

44,000 

8,000 

6. 799, 000 

3, 142, 000 

Exports  from  France  to  Dutch  India,  1880. 


Articles. 


Wines 

'Cotton  roanafactiires  

:  Silk  manafactnres  

Wool  manufactart^A 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liqueurs  — 

Pntterv,  f^ltMH,  and  rryst^nl    

Manafactaren  in  skin  and  leather 

Jewelry  in  sold  and  platinum 

Drvss4Nl  hides.. 

'  Table  fraits 

Merrerv 

'  Gold  and  platinum  wire 

•  Other  articles ■ 


General 
exports. 


Special 
exports. 


$244,000 

$244,000 

88,000 

13.000 

62,000 

3.000 

57,0(K) 

56,000 

44,000 

43.000 

18.000 

17,000 

16,000 

15,000 

15,000 

2.000 

12.000 

11,000 

11,000 

11,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

168.000 

106, 000 

Total 


755,  UOO 


541,000 
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Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Dutch  India, 


Articles.                                                              I       1879.  1880. 

I 

Coffee 1 11,000 

Oam,  all  Borts ;  JO,  000 

Spices,  pepper '         $4,  OUi»    

Sugar,  iinreflned i    8.578,000  10.812,000 

All  other  article* j         88,000  aO.OOO 

Total  8,670,000  10.872,000' 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Dutch  India, 


Articles.  1870. 

BRITISH  GOODS.  j 

Arms  and  animunitioD.  guiipowder !  $10,  000 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel . .  228, 000 

Cotton  yarns '  361. 000 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 1  5, 35r».  000 

By  value j  130,000 

Earthen  and  chinnware 64,  000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 46, 000 

Linens,  by  3'ard ! \  30, 000 

Machinery :  , 

Steam-cngin«-8 1  258. 000 

Another '  243,000 

Metals:  I 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 172,000 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 138. 000 

Soap j  229,000 

Woolens :  j 

By  yard !  110.000 

At  value 12, 000 

All  other  articles '  610,000 

Total  British  gootls I  7, 996, 000 

FOREIGN  OOODH. 

Metals,  iron  bars 39. 000 

Wax 4,000 

Wine 9, 000 

All  other  ailicles 1 7, 000 

Total  foreign  goods |  69,000 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products 8, 065, 000 


1880 


$20, 000 

4011,000 
355,000 

5,426,000 

138,000 

78,000 

56,000 

54,000 

501.000 
119,000 

336,000 
83,000 

153.  ooa 

66,000 

11,000 

712,000 

8.508,000 


3,000 

3.000^ 

9.000 

85.000 


100.000 


8,608,000 


TRADE   OP  THE  UNITED   STATES  WITH  DUTCH  INDIA. 


Imports  from  Dutch  India. — Free  of  duty:  Coffee,  $4,702,000;  gums, 
♦76,000;  hides, $100,000;  woods, $50,000;  tin, $40,000;  es8eDtialoil8,$35; 
indigo,  and  all  other  articles,  $93,000;  total  free  of  duty,  $5,076,000. 
Dutiable  imports:  Hemp,  $203,000;  spices,  $224,000 ;  sngar,  $1,718,000; 
all  other  dutiable  articles,  $10,000;  total  dutiable,  $2,154,000.  Total 
imports,  free  and  dutiable,  $7,250,000. 

Exports  to  Dutch  India. — Out  of  a  total  direct  export  to  Dutch  India 
of  $1,730,000,  kerosene  amounts  to  $1,670,000,  leaving  only  $60,000  for 
all  other  articles,  consisting  of  small  lots  of  cottons,  wooden  ware,  per- 
fumery, &c.  It  thus  appears  that  our  direct  exports  to  Dutch  India 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  single  article  of  kerosene. 

Not  only  is  our  trade  proper  with  Dutch  India  against  us,  but  the 
carriage  thereof  is  equally  against.  Of  the  total  imports,  foreign  ves- 
sels brought  $6,371,000,  and  American  vessels  $879,000;  of  the  exports, 
foreign  vessels  carried  $672,000,  and  American  vessels  $1,057,000.    It 
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hapi>en8  here,  as  in  our  trade  with  all  other  partM  of  Asia,  as  well  as  with 
BoatU  America,  foreigu  ships  carry  Earopeau  manufactures  out,  aud 
OQ  their  return  take  cargoes  for  the  United  States,  loading  here  with 
provisions  aud  breadstuSs  for  Europe;  there  they  load  up  again  with 
manufactures  for  Asia,  Africa,  or  South  America.  Alwa^^s  bringing  ua 
the  raw  materials,  but  never  taking  away  any  of  our  manuiiictures! 

In  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  enlarging  our  trade  with  Dutch  India, 
by  diversity,  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Consul  Eckstein, 
of  Amsterdam,  before  referred  to,  contain  matter  of  much  interest, 
specially  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration : 

A  Btriking  featnre  in  the  trade  of  Dutch  India  appearo  to  be  the  comparatively 
■man  amonnt  reprenenting  the  imports  from  the  United  States ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  present  great  manufacturing  und  producing  facilities  of  our  country  would 
justify  expectations  of  its  capability  to  make  a  far  better  showing. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  commerce  of  thone  colonies  is  quite  important,  as 
is  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures,  and  it  has,  besides,  since  1878,  very  considerably 
iDcreased.  That  such  is  the  ciise  seems  but  natural  when  considering  that  the  i)opu- 
lAiionof  the  colonies  is  estimated  to  amount  to  at  least  30,000,000  souls,  including 
many  thousands  of  Europeans,  and  that  the  country  produces,  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties I'or  export,  such  valuable  articles  as  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  tin,  indigo,  pep- 
per, dtc. 

Tlis  trade  there  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  the  English, 
Dotch,  and  Germans.  Of  the  Europeans  conducting  business  there  rarely  any  ever 
remain  in  the  country  longer  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  There  are  various  causes 
acoonnting  for  thitt,  chief  among  which  it  appears  that  the  character  of  the  climate 
has  a  more  or  less  injurious  effect  upon  their  health.  On  their  return  to  Europe  they 
osoally  leave  the  management  of  their  business  in  the  hands  of  junior  members  of 
their  farms,  or  in  the  hands  of  trusty  employ^,  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  who  are,  as  a  rule,  younger  men  and  more  recently  arrived  in  the  country. 
On  coming  back  to  Europe  these  merchants  usually  domicile  themselves,  the  Dutch 
at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  the  English  at  London,  and  the  Germans  at  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  In  moi>t  cases  the;^  establish  offices  in  these  cities  and  continue  to  trans- 
met  business  connected  with  their  houses  in  the  colonies,  and  more  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  attendiug  to  the  purchasing  and  shipping  of  merchandise. 

It  wiU  therefore  be  observed  that  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  in  any 
effort  to  establish  or  extend  their  trade  in  the  Dutch  East  India  colonies,  might  well 
take  cognizance  of  the  above- recited  facts. 

The  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  of  every  description  especially  deserves  to  attract  their 
attention,  as  it  is  said  to  be  very  large,  and  as  up  to  the  present  time  there  seems  not  to 
have  been  any  energetic  endeavor  put  forth  to  compete  for  it  by  Americans.  The 
neat  bulk  of  such  goods,  or  nearly  all  that  goes  to  supply  the  wants  of  plantation 
hands,  laboring  and  mechanic  classes,  and  the  common  natives  generally,  is,  as  a  rule, 
of  spoor  quality. 

What  is  principally  want^  and  sells  readiest  in  plain  white  cotton  goods,  such  as 
shirtings,  muslins,  cambrics,  jaconets,  lawns,  &c.,  is  a  smooth,  glossy  surface,  no 
matter  of  what  consistency  or  how  produced.  The  intriusic  quality  or  Htreugth  of  the 
goods  seems  not  to  be  of  much  importance,  but  the  finish  and  particularly  the  cost  of 
them  are  primary  considerations.  Colored  cotton  goods,  plain  and  figured,  are  almost 
invariably  preferred  if  the  colors  are  very  bright  or  flashy,  and  the  figures  gaudy  and 
attractive. 

American  cottons  of  better  qualities  and  stales,  but  correspondingly  higher  in  price, 
hjiTS  as  yet  hardly  commenced  to  be  introduced  in  the  country.  But  from  what  I 
learn,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  a  lar^e  market  for  such  goods  might  be  opened  up 
there  if  small  quantities  of  difl'orent  kinds  were  first  sent  out,  consigned  to  first>- 
elass  houses  at  Samarang,  Batavia,  aud  Soerabaya,  to  be  sold  on  commission.  There 
are,  lam  informed,  responsible  firms  there  which  would  be  willing  to  receive  them 
and  Qse  their  best  eudeiivors  in  the  introduction  and  sale  of  them.  But  in  this  case 
Uie  shipper  of  the  goods  would  have  to  be  prepared  that  in  the  beginning  sales  would 
be  unimportant,  and  profits,  if  any,  small. 

Up  to  thepresent  time  petroleum  is  about  the  only  article  which  is  imported  into  the 
**  colonies"  nrom  the  United  States  in  large  quautities.  There  is  said  to  be  a  prouiis- 
ing  field  there  for  large  commercial  operations  with  the  I'nited  Staters,  but  to  real- 
ise them  it  would  seem  to  be  an  indis|»e usable  condition  for  some  first-chiss  American 
houses  to  establish  branch  houses  at  some  of  the  principal  cities,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
•end  competent  agents  there,  provided  with  proper  credentials.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation by  snch  agents  on  the  spot  upon  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  would  be  likely 
to  result.  I  am  assured,  in  a  very  great  increase  in  the  import  trade  with  the  United 
States. 
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FOREIGN  COiUlflERCE  OF  THE  PHIJLIPPINE  ISLAiVDS. 

Oonsal  Youugs,  of  Manila,  iu  his  interesting  report,  dated  December 
1,  1881,  estimates  tiie  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  year 
1879  (the  latest  official  returns  published),  at  the  following  figures:  Im- 
ports, $18,032,000;  exports,  $  18,813,000.» 

The  trade  ot  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  above  year  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


Couiitries  and  colonies. 


Imports. 


British  poHseRsions 

Orertt  Britain 

United  Stiit^-s 

Spain 

China 

Fiench  poBspHsiona 

Germany 

All  others 


Total 


$11.  589. 000 
3, 196, 000 
221,000 
790.000 
1,119,000 
644.000 
334,000 
139,  OUO 

18,  032,  000 


The  distribution  of  this  trade  by  flags  was  as  follows: 


Exports. 


$7, 076, 000 

5. 212, 000 

4. 904, 000 

1. 035, 000 

102,000 

3,000 

*  48i,66o 

18,813.000 


Flag. 


Spanish  . . . 

British 

American 
German  . 
French    . . 

Italian 

Swedish  ... 
Norwe}(ian 

Danish 

Dutch    ..  . 
Siamese  . . . 

Total 


Imports. 


Exports. 


$11,150,000  $5,524,000 

5,615,00<t  I  7,958,000 

212,000  '  3,367,000 

814,000  1,177,000 

79,000  I  215,000 

49,000  I  259.000 

10.000  117,000 

8,000  188,000 

71,000  ! 

20,000  I  4,000 

3,000  4.000 


18,  03  2, 000 


18.813.000 


The  principal  articles  which  \3ntered  into  the  foregoing  trade  were  as 
follows: 

Imports, — Ootton  manuf^ictures,  $4,444,000;  drugs  and  medicines, 
^347,000;  flour.  $426,000;  manufactures  of  iron,  $269,000;  hemp  goods, 
$245,000;  hats,  $263,000;  furniture,  $105,000;  matches,  $145,000;  paper, 
$270,000;  preserved  provisions,  $260,(K)0;  liquors,  $205,000;  silks, 
^223,000;  tinware,  $132,000;  umbrellas, $140,000;  vegetables,  $136,000; 
woolen  goods,  $163,000;  copper,  $106,000;  earthenware,  $IOO,(KK). 

Exports, — ^The  chief  exports  consisted  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  hemp. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns  from  official  sources  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  to  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1879.  The 
principal  articles  on  which  this  increase  occurred  were  cotton  manufact- 
ures, from  $1,038,000  in  1879  to  $3,777,000  in  1880,  machinery  and 
mill- work,  iron  manufactures,  hats  and  caps,  &c. 

*From  the  increane  iu  British  exports  alone  to  the  Philippine  Islands  the  imports  of 
ihe  islands  must  have  amounted  to  over  $21,000,000  iu  1880. 


CONTINENT    OF    ASIA:    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 
Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Philippine  Islands. 


Coffee     

Dye-wuoda,  uneuunierated 

Oiims,  all  sort« 

Hemp 

Hides,  Dot  dressed 

IndijEo    

SoKar.  unrefined 

Tobacco : 

Unroanufactared 

Manufactured 

Wood,  hard.  Sec 

All  other  artieitu) 


Articles. 


1879. 


Total I    7,193,000 
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1880. 


$4,000 

$93,000 

44,000 

46,000 

7,000 

12,000 

2,123,000 

3,  031.  000 

8,000 

1,000 

17,000 

10,000 

4,780,000 

4,  777, 000 

2,000 

35,000 

107,000 

112,  000 

6,000  . 

95,000 

87.000 

8,  204.  000 


Exportii  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
PRODUCTS  AXD  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Articles.  1879.               1880. 

—              ^      .-  . 

Coida,  cinders,  and  fuel $25,  000 

Cotton  yarns 132,000 

Cottons : 

tek  Bvvard 1,744,000 

At  value         62,000 

Earthen  and  china  ware 32,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery    39, 000 

HittJ*,  all  sorts 42,000 

Linens,  by  yard 88, 000 

Machinery  and  mill-work 331 ,  000 

Metals: 

mh  Iron,  wroufsht  and  not  138,  000 

Copper,  wrought,  and  not 10, 000 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 28,000 

Woolens,  by  varrl 34,000 

All  other  articles 205, 000 

TotalBritlsb 2,909,000  )      6,318,000 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

BuUer 

Ciitton,  minnfacturt-d.   

OlaMs,  all  kinds  

Wtoe 

All  other  articles  . ; 

TotalBiitish 70,000 

Grand  total  and  foreign 2,979,000         6,454,000 


$20,000 

379,000 

3, 339, 000 

59,  000 

44,000 

73, 000 

146,000 

165,000 

471.000 

625,000 

22,000 

77,000 

59,000 

839,000 

$3,000  ! 

$5, 000 

1,000  1 

4,000 

7,000 

16,000 

3,000 

3,000 

56,000 

108,000 

130.  000 


Imports  into  France  from  the  Philippine  Islandsy  1880. 


Articles. 


General  imports,  i  Special  itu]>ortH. 


Coffee 

Indifco  

Mother  of  pearl  (crude) 

Straw  hats  

Other  articles 

Total 

4if77 13 


$636,000 

$176,  000 

175,  000 

116,000 

50.000 

46,000 

45,  000 

45,00(> 

150,000 

111,000 

1,  056,  000 


494,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  1880. 


Articles.  ;  General  exports. 


Special  export*. 
$6,000 


Cotton  raannfactureR $146, 000 

Silk  mannfactures I  6«,  000  j                        l.^,00f 

Wool  manufact area 50,000                          47,000 

Jewelry  in  gold,  silver,  and  platinnm 21,000  I                        12,000 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather !  15, 000  ;                        14, 000 

Straw  hats !  1^,000 

Gold  and  silver  work I  8,  OftO 

Clothing  and  underclothing  (sewn) I  7, 000 


Books  and  stationery 

Mercery 

Other  articles 


5,  OcO 
5,  000 
98,000 


Total :  434,000 


•J,  000 
1,000 
7,000 
8.000 
4,000 
84,000 


103, 00» 


AEERICAN   TRADE  IN   THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  trade  between  the  IJDited  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  being 
included  with  other  Spajiish  possessions  in  our  customs  returns,  there 
are  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  later  details  thereof  than  are  given 
in  the  report  of  Consul  Youngs.  That  the  consumption  of  American 
manufactures,  especially  of  cotton  manufactures,  on  the  islands  is  com- 
paratively insignificant  is  apparent  from  the  consul's  returns;  and  that 
this  meager  consumption  is  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  our  manufact- 
urers have  not  taken  the  necessary  means  to  place  their  goods  upon 
that  market  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  from  consular  and  other 
sources  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  Commercial  Relations.  The  extent 
of  British  trade  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  growing  German  trade 
therein,  are  due  solely  to  the  personal  exertions  of  British  and  German 
manufacturers  or  their  special  representatives.  British  manufactures 
control  the  market  because  British  resident  merchants  have  kept  ade- 
quate stocks  of  British  goods  on  hand,  and  have  accommodated  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  consumers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  growing  German  trade  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  the  "  German 
goods  "  imported  into  the  islands  being,  in  the  language  of  Consul 
Youngs,  "  largely  imitations  of  American  manufactures,  which  find  a 
ready  sale  here.  This  would  not  be  the  case  were  genuine  American 
goods  always  on  the  market."  Clocks,  watches,  lamps,  &c.,  are  the 
principal  articles  introduced  from  Germany  and  sold  as  "  American 
goods." 

However  flattering  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  American  manu- 
facturers this  "  counterfeit "  trade  may  be,  the  result  is  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  our  good  name,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  German 
manufacturers  and  merchants  consider  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
questionable  transactions  to  increase  their  trade  with  the  Philippines. 

The  following  extracts  from  Consul  Youngs'  report  give  the  latest 
details  of  the  Philippine  commerce,  and  will  be  found  of  much  service 
to  our  importers  and  expoiters  : 

[From  Consul  Youngs*  report  dated  December,  1881.] 

The  differential  duty  on  goods  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms  has  been  abolished, 
but  there  is  s<»me  talk  of  replacing  it.  The  import  trade  direct  from  the  Unitea 
States  is  extremely  small,  and  principally  confined  to  fionr,  lamps,  petroleum,  clocks, 
and  a  few  minor  articles. 

Cotton  goods  have  been  received  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time,  but  as  this 
branch  of  business  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  firms,  it  is  quite  natural 
to  infer  that  American  fabrics  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  for  a  large  introduction 
#f  same. 
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The  nativea  are  poor  and  require  a  cheup  article,  but,  with  proper  management,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  American  goods  would  lind  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  this 
market. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  import  business  has  always  been  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  principal  boyers  are  Chinese,  who  have  bought  on  long  credit,  which  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  business,  and  the  English  tirms  have  sunk  millions  in  bad 
debt«. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  sell  to  Chinese  solely  for  cash,  but  the  compe- 
tition among  English  firms  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  io 
establish  a  cash  business.  German  tirms  import  largely  imitation  American  goods, 
which  find  a  ready  sale  hero;  this  would  not  be  the  case  were  genuine  American 
goo<l8  always  on  the  market. 

Clocks,  watches,  and  lamps  are  the  principal  articles  brought  from  Germany  and 
sold  here  ai*  American. 

«»f  latt^,  some  large  orders  have  gone  to  the  States  for  sugar  machinery,  and  that 
which  has  been  received  has  invariably  given  good  satisfaction. 

The  only  American  firm  in  Manila,  Messrs.  Peele,  Hubbell  &  Co.,  are  giving  their 
best  attention  to  this  business,  and  very  prol)ably  within  the  next  few  years  Ameri- 
can machinery  will  be  almoht  entirely  used  here  and  at  the  outports. 

Tinned  goods  of  all  descriptions  find  a  large  sale,  American  tins  being  in  great  favor, 
and  eagerly  bought  on  arrival.     Gooil  butter  is  much  uee<led. 

EXPORTS. 

The  United  States  are  among  the  largest  consumers  of  Philippine  produce,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  being  sugar  and  hemp.  Export  of  hemp  to  30th  September  last  has 
been  126,300  bales,  against  112,026  bales  in  1879,  and  83,495  bales  in  1878. 

Value  of  hemp  shipped  to  30th  September,  1881,  to  the  States  may  be  called  aboni 
|1,.500,002. 

The  export  of  sugar  from  this,  Iloilo  and  Cebtt,  foots  np  1,372,678  piculs,  against 
625,212  piculs  in  1879  and  669,645  piculs  in  1878. 

Valne  of  sugar  shipped  to  30th  September  ultimo  to  the  States  may  be  estimated 
at  16,000,000. 

Leaf  tobacco  and  cigars  are  government  monopolies,  and  are  sold  only  at  public 
anction. 

The  total  declared  value  of  these  articles  exported  in  1879  was  $1,350,000. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  amount  of  British  sailing  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  30,647;  of  Ameri- 
cmn  46,040;  Spanish  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  amounted  to  only  2.93($, 
bat  the  Spanish  steam  tonnage  amounted  to  .30,436  tons,  which  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  two  lines  of  large  steamers  between  this  and  Liverpool,  via  Suez  Canal  and 
teaching  in  Spain ;  one  of  these  lines  is  sustained  by  government  contract. 

There  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  (British)  plying  between  this  port,  Hong-Kong, 
and  Amoy,  which  is  ander  American  management. 

THE  FOREIGN  COHHHERCE  OF  JAPAN. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan,  according  to  Japanese  official  retams, 
was  as  follows  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  estimating  the  yen 
at  88  cents,  American  customs  valaation :  Imports,  $29,296,000 ;  exports, 
$27,620,000. 

Imports  and  exports  by  principal  countries. 


Coantries. 


Imports. 


Unit^  SUUsfl. 

Frasca 

ChiuA 

Eaat  Indies  and  SUm 

Germany 

luly 

Belraim 

BwitMrland. 

AH  other  oonn tries. . . 


Ormt  Britain $15,878,0i0 

1, 533, 000 

3, 1'.'8, 000 

4, 025  000 

1,496.000 

1, 142, 000 

155,000 

478,000 

896,000 

196,000 


Total 29,296,000 


Exports. 


$3, 084, 000 

10, 854, 000 

7,088.000 

4, 788.  000 

102,000 

47,000 

763,000 


914.000 


27, 620, 000 


Total  trade. 


$18, 962,  000 

12, 387,  000 

10,106.000 

9, 713, 000 

1,  597,  UOO 

1, 189,  000 

918,000 

478.000 

366,000 

1, 110, 000 


56,916.000 


1^6 
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The  foregoing  statement,  as  given  in  the  official  returns  above 
quoted,  shows  that  while  we  are  second  on  the  list  in  the  total  trade, 
(mr  purchases  from  Japan  being  greater  than  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  combined,  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  Japan  is  more 
than  ten  times  the  consumption  of  American  goods,  while  Frauce  sells 
more  than  twice  our  sales  theieto. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  supplying,  as  they  do, 
the  chief  portion  of  the  manufactures  consumed  in  Japan,  the  following 
statements,  taken  from  their  official  returns,  will  enable  the  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
trade  of  that  country. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Japan. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


China  aod  earthenware 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Drugs  

Oil,  train  and  spermaceti 

Rice 

Silk:  Raw 

Knul>sand  waste 

Tea 

Tobacco,  nnmannfacturefl . 

Wax 

All  other  articles 

Total 2,192,000 


$78,000 

$83,000 

2,000 

98,000 

93,000 

122,000 

8.000      . 

370,000 

4,000 

1,006.000 

991,000 

78,000 

151. 000 

49,000 

56,000 

102,000 

209,000 

36.000 

234,000 

379,000 

638,000 

2,  586, 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Japan. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


imiTIBH  GOOM. 

1 

Arms,  ammunition,  &c $10,000 

Beer  and  ale          ,  20. 000 

Coals,  cinders,  &c 25. 000 

Cottonyam 4,586,000 

Coltons  by  yard  I  3,706,000 

Linens  by  yard 64, 000 

Machinery  and  millwork 127,  000 

Metals :  Iron,  wrought  and  not '  707, 000 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 180, 000 

Woolens:  By  the  yard 1,970,000 

By  value 15.000 


$73,000 

78.000 

34.000 

5, 489. 000 

4. 260, 000 

44.000 

350.000 

1,  239, 000 
209,  OUO 

2,  361. 000 

59.000 
1,788,000 


Total  British  gumls W,821,000  !     15.994,Wi0 


FOREIGN   GOODB. 


Anus  and  ammunition.. 
Chemical  manuractures. 
Cotton 


Drujirs 

Glass 

Met«ls :  Iron  bars 

Manufactured,  iron  and  8t4*el. 

Painters'  cidors 

Paper,  all  sorts  (except  wall)   

Wine 

Woolen     , 

All  other  articles  


3,000 
49,000 

214,000 
67,000 
37,000 
42,000 

132,  000 
39,  (HK) 
28,000 
20,000 

617,000 

501.000 


Total  foreiKH  goods  1, 749. 000 


5.000 
B8,000 

335,010 
25. 000 
22,0tW 
32.000 

195,000 

44,000 

20.000 

25,000 

1, 125, 000 

641.  OOU 

2,537,000 


Urand  total  of  British  and  foreijni  products 14,570,000       18,531,000 
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IinportH  into  France  from  Japan,  1880. 


Articles. 


Geoeral         Special 
importa.        imports. 


Silk,  raw $5, 224, 000 


Porcelain . 

Tea 

Mercery 

Curios,  not  articled  of  ^eiieral  commerce. 

Silk  mannfactures 

Fish  fi,\ue 

Clothing  (made  up) 

Raw  hides 

India  rubber  and  j^tta-percha,  crude 

Mask  

Fnmiture 

Other  articles  


83,  000 
70,  000 
62.  000 
47,  000 
44, 000 
42,  000 
40,  000 
27,  000 
25. 000 
24. 900 
2:3.000 
155.000 


$4,1^.000 
70,000 

3.3,000 

44,000 

8,000 

39,666 


25,000 
36,000 


Total 5,  866,  000 


4, 447,  000 


Export H  from  France  to  Japan,  1880. 


Articles. 


General 
exports. 


Special 
ex  porta. 


Wool  manufactures     

Cotton  manufacturea  

Silk  manufactures 

Clocks  and  watches      

Coral,  worked,  but  not  aet 

Tools  and  hardware 

Dreased  hides 

Aniline  djea 

Mannfactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Mercery  and  buttons .~. . 

Winea 


Spic«a 

Saffron     

Cotton  thread 

Lacquer  

Jewelry  and  silver  work. . 

Benzine,  coal  oil,  &.c 

Machines  and  machinery. 
Other  articles 


$989,000 

395,  000 

237,  (KM) 

183,000 

167,000 

49,000 

42,000 

37,000 

36,000 

35.000 

34,000 

31,000 

28.000 

27.000 

24,000 

21,000 

2i,ooa 

18,000 
178,000 


$668,000 
20,000 


4,000 

36,000 

41,000 

34.000 
20.000 
25,000 
1,000 
28,000 

6,000 

112,000 


Total j    2,552,000 


995,000 


The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  amoauted,  according  to  the  Treasury  returns,  to  $1,440,000,  of 
which  the  single  article  of  kerosene  amounted  to  $853,000;  the  prin- 
cipal other  exports  from  the  United  States  being  provisions  and  bread- 
stuffs,  machinerj'  and  ironware,  clocks,  drugs,  &c.  The  difference 
between  British  and  American  trade  in  Japan  is  very  severely  illus- 
trated by  cotton  manufactures.  During  the  year  1880,  the  exports  of 
Britisli  cottons  to  Japan  were  valued  at  $9,793,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,437,000  on  the  preceding  year,  while  the  exports  of  American  cottons 
during  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  valued  at  only  about  $38,000,  which 
amount  was  even  an  increase  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  the  preced- 
ing yciir.  The  exports  of  American  clocks  to  Jajian  during  the  year 
1881  amounted  nearly  to  twice  the  value  of  cotton  goods. 

Taking  into  account  the  value  of  our  imports  from  Japan,  the  nature  of 
the  foreign  manufactures  consumed  in  that  country,  and  thelarge  increase 
in  the  exports  thither  of  British  goods,  the  condition  of  our  trade  there- 
with, in  the  absence  of  all  positive  consular  opinion  to  the  contrary,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  almost  the  total  indifference 
of  our  manufacturers  to  their  interests  in  that  market. 
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FOREIGN   COJVIlVIERCi:   OF   SIAIVI. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Siam,  according  to  official  returns,  was  as 
follows  during  the  year  1880 :  Imports,  $6,342,000,  a  decrease  of  $150,000; 
exports,  $9,700,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,100,000  from  the  trade  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  normal  annual  trade  of  the  kingdom  mav  be  esti- 
mated as  follows :  Imports,  $6,500,000 ;  exports,  $10,000,000.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  with  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  bulk  of  the  remaining  quarter  being  with  Hong-Kong. 

During  the  year  the  Straits  Settlements  imported  Siamese  produce  to 
the  value  of  $6,700,000,  and  exported  to  Siam  manufactures  (princi- 
pally British)  and  produce  to  the  value  of  about  $5,000,000.  At  the  port 
of  Singapore  rice  to  the  value  of  $3,150,000  and  fish  to  the  value  of 
$550,000  were  received  from  Siam  during  the  year.  From  Singapore 
the  rice  was  distributed  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  the  Philippines,  Sar- 
awak, Australia,  Natunas  Islands,  Penang,  &c.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  fish,  as  also  of  the  rice,  was  shipped  to  the  Duteh  settlements,  with 
small  lots  to  British  India,  China,  Hong-Kong,  &c. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Siam  during  the 
year  under  review,  cotton  manufactures  of  all  sorts  amounted  to  over 
$2,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  were  British  goods. 

Next  to  cotton  goods,  opium  and  liquors  constitut/C  the  chief  imports 
into  Siam,  followed  by  brass  and  copper  ware,  silk  goods,  hardware, 
earthenware,  glassware,  iron  and  steel  machinery,  jewelry,  gunnies, 
matting,  ship-chandlery,  matches,  kerosene,  &c. 

In  regard  to  best  means  of  enlarging  American  trade  with  Siam — ^for 
American  goods  in  small  quantities  reach  that  market  via  Singapore 
and  Hong-Kong — the  following  extracts  from  a  report  by  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Halderman,  of  Bangkok,  are  specially  instructive: 

Siam  aud  depeodencies  have  an  estimated  population  of  8,000,000  souls,  and  an  area 
of  200,000  square  miles.  Bangkok,  the  capital  city,  is  distant  from  Sinf?a|M>re  850 
miles,  and  from  Hong-Kong  1,550  miles,  with  each  of  which  it  has  fortnightly  steam 
service  each  way.  The  city  has  an  estimated  population  of  500,000,  and  is  the  port 
Cff  entrj'  for  the  entire  kingdom. 

There  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  all  imports  except  opium,  which  is 
admitted  free,  to  be  sold  only  to  the  opium  farmer. 

The  tariflF  of  export  duties  is  fixed  by  treaty,  and  is  not  oppressively  high. 

There  is  little  direct  trade  with  Europe,  and  less  with  the  United  States.  Th« 
records  of  this  consulate  show  that  there  has  been  but  one  direct  shipment  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  Uuitod  States  within  the  last  four  years,  and  within  that  period  there 
has  been  but  one  entry  of  the  American  flag.  Some  few  of  our  commodities,  notably 
kerosene  oil,  flour,  canned  goods,  buggies,  pumps,  weighing-scales,  fire-arms,  sewing- 
machines,  clocks,  and  cotton  goods,  nnd  their  way,  through  other  markets  and  in 
bottoms  other  than  American,  into  ^)iam,  where  they  give  general  satisfaction. 
Larger  consignments  might  be  profitably  made. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  might  be  materially  increased  by  the  establishment 
here  of  a  trustworthy  American  mercantile  house,  with  capital  and  good  connections. 
Such  an  establishment,  in  my  judgment,  if  judiciously  managed,  could  not  fail  of 
saccess. 

Rice  is  the  staple  product  of  Siam,  and  to  transport  this  to  the  United  States  while 
Carolina  and  the  rice  districts  of  the  South  produce  a  superior  article,  would  be, 
omitting  exceptional  cases,  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

Pepper,  gums,  dye-stuffs,  cardamoms,  fine  wood,  and  ivory  in  small  shipments,  may 
be  profitably  exported  to  the  Uuited  States  in  exchange  for  our  goods  and  wares, 
which,  as  before  noted,  would  find  here  ready  sales  at  reasonable  profit,  with  no  prej- 
udicas  to  combat. 
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Direct  imp<n-t8  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Siam. 


Articles. 


Drewoods 

Ric« 

All  other  articles. 


ToUl 


1880. 


$8,000 

1,642,000 

5,000 

1,056.000 


Direct  experts  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Siam. 


Anna,  ammunition,  ^c . . 
Goals,  cinders,  and  fuel. 
Fumiti 


tnr© 


$20,000 
5,000 


$3,00« 
8,  cot 
7,000 

Hardwaresnd  cutlery i        5,000  10,000 

Machioerv  and  mill  works 18,000  13,000 

Metals :  j  t 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 3,000  |        12,000 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 25,000  j        69,009 

All  other  articles j      76,000  !      112,000 

Foreign  and  colonial 10,000  |         7,000 

Grand  total 


86,000  j      119,000 


FOREIOIV  COJHMEBCE  OF  CHINA  AND  HONG-KONG. 

1.— CHINA. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  China  for  the  year  1880,  according  to  Chi- 
nese official  returns,  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $112,632,000,  a  decrease 
of  $4,386,000  from  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year,  which  showed  the 
largest  import  of  any  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
China;  exports,  $110,717,000,  of  which,  however,  the  re-exports  of  for- 
eign goods  amounted  to  $3,237,000,  the  largest  recorded  export  of  any 
single  year,  with  the  exception  of  1876. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  trade  shows  that  the  reported  decrease 
in  the  imports  occurred  wholly  in  opium,  the  imports  of  which  amounted 
to  $44,040,000,  a  decrease  of  $6,000,000  from  the  import  of  1879.  Here 
is  a  decrease  on  which  China  is  to  be  congratulated  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  proposed  measures  for  the  suppression  of  this  pernicious  trade, 
reported  by  Consul-General  Denny,  of  Shanghai,  wiU  at  least  reduce 
the  import  of  this  drug  to  its  medicinal  limit. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  legitimate  imports  during  the  year  1880 
show  a  healthy  increase  even  when  compared  with  the  very  large  trade 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  foreign  imports  of  China,  outside  of  opium,  cotton  manufac- 
tures comprise  nearly  one-half,  amounting  during  the  year  1880  to 
$32,270,000 — an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000  on  the  preced- 
ing year — leaving  $35,723,000  (of  which  woolen  goods  comprise  over 
$8,000,000)  for  all  other  articles.    {See  footnote.) 

HoTE. — The  returns  of  the  imperial  maritime  customs  for  the  year  1881,  received  after  the  ahove  re- 
port on  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  year  18f0  was  prepared,  show  that  the  total  imports  into 
the  treaty  ports  dnrinf;  1881  amounted  to  $127,729,000,  an  increase  of  $15,097,000  on  the  imports  of  1880; 
exports  99,(  96,000  (of  which  foreign  goods  constitute  $2.6f4,000),  showing  a  decrease  of  $10,821,000.  It 
Is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  principal  increase  in  impoi-ts  occurred  in  opium,  the  increase  in  this 
drag  amounting  to  over  $7,000,000.  The  further  increase  was  as  follows:  Cotton  goods,  $3,(t23.000; 
metals,  $994,000  ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  in  the  increased  imports  of  sundries,  of  which  coal, 
raw  cotton,  ginseng,  and  dried  fish  contributi^d  the  principal  portion.  The  decrease  in  the  exports 
took  place  in  the  two  chief  products  of  the  country,  silk  and  tea.  While  the  decrease  in  exports  dur> 
lag  the  year  1881  may  not  necessarily  indicate  more  than  a  transitory  decrease,  the  increase  in  the  im- 
ports shows  a  continually  enlarging  market  for  foreign  goods  in  China,  although  it  if*  to  be  deplored 
that  opinm  takes  so  prominent  a  place  therein,  the  imports  thereof  amonnting  in  v^ueto  the  imports 
•f  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  combined. 
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As  Americau  interest  iu  tbe  import  trade  of  China,  present  and  (im- 
mediately) prospective,  is  confined  to  cotton  manufactures,  metals,  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  the  following  statement  has  been  prepared  to  en- 
able our  exporters  to  appreciate  the  character  and  extent  thereof: 

Imports  of  cottons,  metals^  and  miscellaneous  arliclesj  during  the  year  1^180. 


Articles. 


Quantity.         Value. 


COTTON  MANl^FACrURKS. 

Shirtinj^ft: 

Grav,plain pieces..  4,65:^,736  $8,888,000 

White,  plain do .... ,  1,  519. 175  3,  614, 000 

Another tlo...  I  117,964  355.000 

T  cloths ao....  3.607,951  .'i,  350, 000 

Drills •..   do...  936,401  2,548,000 

Sheetings do...  877,806  ]       2,863,000 

Jeans  and  twills do....  460,049  1.076,000 

All  other  cotton  jroods do....i  1,179,000  2,542,000 

Cotton  yam  and  thread piculs..  151,518  5,034,000 

I 

Total  value  of  cottons i 32,270,000 


MKTAL8.  I 

Copper,  bar,  rod,  sheet,  nails,  Sec piculs. .  ] 

Iron : 

Xail-rod do 

Bar do 

Hoop,  wire,  and  other  manufactures do 

All  other,  unmanufactured do 

Total  of  iron do 

Lead,  in  pigs,  very  small  lota  of  t«a-lead do . . . 

Tin,  plates  and  slabs,  chiefly  plates do. . . 

Manufactures :  Hardware,  cutlery,  tinware,  braseware,  &o 

All  other  metals 


16,046 


342,000 


334,782 

1^8,  845 

77,956 

274,621 


867,000 
444,000 
332,000 
470.  ObO 


856, 204  I      2, 113, 000 


158.877 
64,160 


1. 000, 000 

1. 452, 000 

455,000 

267,000 


Total  metals 


MISCELLAKBOUS. 

Raw  cotton piculs. . 

Coal tons.. 

Fish,  dry  and  salt piculs.. 

Ginseng do 

Matches gi-oss. . 

Needles mille . . 

oa 

Paints piculs. .  i 

Timber 

Window  glass boxes. 

Another 


5.629,000 


87.486 

214, 421 

66.582 

3,614 

1, 419,  540 

1, 933, 944 


Total  miscellaneous 

Grand  total  of  imports,  opium  and  woolens  not  included. 


1,248,000 
1,336,000 
610,000 
623,000 
804.000 
435,000 
571.000 
164,000 
817,000 
275.000 
11,757,000 

18,640,000 


56,530,000 


Of  the  total  native  exports  of  China  ($107,480,000),  silk  and  silk  goods 
and  tea  amounted  to  $90,390,000,  leaving  only  a  little  more  than 
$17,000,000  for  all  other  exports,  of  which  sugars  amount  to  $4,500,000, 
and  straw  braid  to  $1,694,000. 

Imports  and  exports  of  China  by  principal  countries,  1880. 


Principal  countries. 


Imports.  Exports.       Total  trade. 


Great  Britain I    $30,195,000 

Hong-Kong i      41,475,000 

British  India ,      28,575.000 


Continent  of  Europe 

United  States 

Japan 

Knsaia  (overland) . . . 

Australasia 

Straits  Settlements  . 
All  other  countries. . 


3.216,000 

1, 686, 000 

4,  900, 1)00 

243,000 

311,000 

1.  208,  000 

«23,000  1 


$38,  000,  000 

22,900,000 

1,  548,  000 

17,  800.  000 

12. 560, 000 

3,  085,  000 
6,013,000 
2, 657, 000 
1, 365, 000 

4,  789,  000 


Totaltrade 112,632,000       110,717,000 


$68, 105. 000 

64.  375. 000 

30, 123, 000 

21,  016, 000 

14,  246, 000 

7.  985, 000 

6,256,000 

2,068,000 

2,  573.  OOO 

5,  612,  OOO 

223,  349,  OOO 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  fore^oiug  table  that  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  Houg-Koiig,  and  British  India  amounted  to  $100,245,000,  leav- 
ing only  $12,387,000  for  distribution  among  all  other  nations,  of  which 
Japan  supplies  nearly  five  millions.  If  we  take  into  account  the  manu- 
factures of  British  origin  received  from  Hong-Kong  and  the  other  Brit- 
ish colonies,  the  faet  becomes  apparent  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  for- 
eign manufactures  consumed  in  China  are  British.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  Chinese  exports  shipiied  from  Hong-Kong 
and  the  other  British  dependencies  to  foreign  countries,  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  do  not  receive  mudi  more  than  about  one-thiid  of  the 
exports  of  China. 

U.    HOIVO-KOIVO. 

The  Department  has  never  received  a  report  from  any  of  our  consular 
officers  giving  details  concerning  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Hong-Kong,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  esti- 
mate of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  from  this  source.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  consuls,  for,  strange  to  say, 
British  colonial  returns,  which  are  generally  so  full  and  satisfactory 
coucemiiig  all  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  are  wholly  silent  con- 
cerning the  trade  of  Hong-Kong.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Hong-Kong  are  almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
China. 

Owing  to  the  material  difference  between  Chinese  returns  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  returns  of  the  same  trade  as  given  in  the  returns  of  foreign 
countries,  an  estimate  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Hong-Kong  is  necessary 
for  the  harmonization  of  what  would  otherwise  appear  as  ex)ntnidictory 
statistics.  Even  with  the  closest  possible  analysis  of  the  trade  of 
China  and  Hong-Kong  there  will  remain  discrepancies  between  the 
Chinese  customs  returns  and  those  of  England  and  France  which  can 
be  explained  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  either  the  former  or  the 
latter  are  erroneous. 

For  instance  :  The  Chinese  returns  give  the  exports  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe  during  the  year  1880  as  $17,800JM)0;  the  French  returns  for 
the  same  year  give  the  general  imports  into  France  alone  from  China  and 
Hong-Kong  as  amounting  to  $30,616,000,  of  which  France  consumed 
to  the  value  of  $19,469,000,  the  remainder  x)assing  on  to  other  coun- 
tries. Here  is  an  import  into  France  alone  nearly  double  that  which 
is  credited  to  the  whole  continent  in  the  Chinese  returns.  How  much 
direct  imports  were  received  by  the  other  continental  countries  can- 
not be  given  in  the  absence  of  the  official  returns. 

The  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year  are 
given  in  Chinese  returns  as  amounting  to  $38,000,000 ;  they  are  given  in 
the  British  returns  as  amounting  to  $57,450,000,  while  those  from  Hong- 
Kong  are  valued  at  $6,000,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  after  liberallj'  allowing  for  the  increased 
value  of  merchandise,  from  their  export  from  one  country  until  they 
are  entered  as  imports  in  another,  there  is  considerable  confusion  caused 
by  the  intermixing  of  the  trade  of  Hong-Kong  with  that  of  China,  and 
that  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  trade  rela- 
tions of  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  China,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  statement  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Hong-Kong  in  connection 
with  that  of  China;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  for  reasons 
above  given. 
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Estimate  of  the  annual  foreign  commerce  of  Hong-Kong. 
To  and  from — 


India 

8trait8  Settlements . . 
Great  Bntain 
Continent  of  Burope 

United  State« 

China 

All  other  countriea. . 


Totaltrade 

Increase  in  value  from  date  of  Hhipment  to  and  from  Hong-Kong  antii 
entered  aalm|>orta  at  Hong-Kong  and  the  several  countries 

Total  net.estimat4>d  trade  of  Hong-Kong  : 

Exports  from  Hong-Kong 

Imports  from  Hong  Kong 


Imports  from  |    Exports  tc 
Hong-Kong.      Hong-Kong. 


$4.  300, 000 
7, 017, 000 
6,090.000 

20,  000.  000 
2, 400.  000 

41,  475.  000 

10,  000,  000 


91,882,000 
-7,  665,  000 


$42,000,000 

4,  826, 000 

19.  284. 000 

5.000.000 

2.  915. 000 

22,900,000 

10, 000,  OCO 

106,924,000 

+  8,910,000 


84,  217,  000 


115,834.000 


The  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  China  and  Hong-Kong: 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Chinaj  and  Hong-Kong. 


Articles. 


China  and  earthen  ware 

Cotton,  raw 

Dmgs : 

Calls 

Hair,  unennmerated 

Hides,  undressed 

Perfumery,  all  sorts 

Silk: 

Raw 

Knnbs  or  twist,  and  waste 

Manufactured 

Spices,  all  kinds 

Succades  

Sugar,  unrefined 

Tea 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  and  regnlas 

Tobacco 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

▲11  other  articles 


Total 


1879. 


$185, 000 
27,000 
481,000 
93,000 
204,000 
418,  000 
243,000 

13,978,000 

1, 147,  000 

1, 128,  000 

219,000 

136,000 

452,  000 

39.  508,  000 


1880. 


175,000 

83,000 

1. 709, 000 


60. 186, 000 


$151, 009 
15,000 
331,000 
336,000 
102,000 
44,000 
102,000 

13,940,000 

1.832,000 

685,000 

710, 000 

180,000 

1, 462, 000 

40,554.000 

35,000 

278,000 

78.000 

2,773,000 


63,608,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Chinay  and  Hong-Kong. 


Articles. 


HRITI8H  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Beer  and  ale 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Hardwares  and  cutlery 

Linens  by  yard 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copner,  wrought  and  not  — 

Leaa,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Provisions 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus. 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


1880. 


r287,000 

340,000 

161,000 

112,000 

2,  847, 000 

23,  351, 000 
214,000 
122.000 
117,000 

904,000 

438,000 

428, 000 

.'>4,000 

64,000 

5. 596,  000 

83.000 

1,  718.  000 


$413,000 

666,000 

190,000 

219.000 

4, 197, 000 

25.  578, 000 

229,000 

125,000 

72,000 

1,  S60, 000 

525,000 

826.000 

64,000 

98,000 

6,082,000 

138,000 

2.196,000 


Total  British  goods [  36,926,000  |    42,976,000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  China^  and  Kong-Kong — Continued. 


ArticloB. 


1879. 


1880. 


Amm  Hnd  ammunition. 
Batter 


PORBIGX  OOOD6. 


CandleM  . 

Cordaiie — 

Cotton,  man  n  facta  red 

Drujrs , 

Glass 

Metals : 

Iron 

St*«l 


1. 


MauafactartMl  iron  and  steel. 

Opium 

Painter's  colors,  uneuamerated  . . 

Quick.'^il  ver  

^irits,  brandy 

Wine 

Woolen 

All  other  articles 


$5,000 
59,000 
47,000 
5,000 
700,  000 
20,000 
10,000 

127,  000 

:^4, 000 

214,  000 

151,  000 

49,000 

15,000 


$15,  000 

27,000 

84,000 

7,000 

1,409,000 

4,000 

20,000 

141,000 
33,000 

214.  000 
39,000 
34,000 


Total  foreijjn  goo<l« 3,256,000 


20,  000 

15,000 

102,  000 

93.000 

224,  OIJO 

219.000 

474,  000 

756,000 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products 


40, 182. 000 


3, 110. 000 


46, 086, 000 


Importif  into  France  from  Chinas  including  Hong-Kongy  1880. 


Articlea. 


1    General         Special 
importa.        imports. 


Sflk 

Tea 

Silk  mannfactures 

India  rubber  nnd  gutta  percha  (crude) 

Human  hair 

Cnrios,  not  in  commerce 

Porcelainr  s 

Essences  and  volatile  oils 

Coffee 

Hataand  matting 

Gallnuta 

Musk 

Mercery 

Mercury  (quicksilver) 

VanilU 

Cannel 

Raw-bides  and  skins 

Clothing 

Straw  hat« 

Other  articlea 


Total 


$23, 
6. 


092,000 

131,000 

488,000 

314, 000 

182,000 

129.000 

128. 000 

123, 000 

106,  000 

101,000 

95,000 

61,000 

54,000 

54.000 

47,000 

45,000 

42,000 

29,000 

44,000 

351, 000 


$18.  063, 000 
279,000 
272,000 


182, 000 

127,000 

92,000 

2,000 

86,000 
89.000 
48,000 
11,000 

30, 616, 000 


23.000 
24.000 
28.000 
24,000 
119.000 


19, 469,  000 


Exports  from  France  to  China^  including  Hong-Kong,  1880. 

Articles. 


General 
exporta. 


Special 
exports. 


Cotton  mannfactures |  $1, 

Cotton  thread i 

Analine  dyes 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Lead  ore 

Wool  manufactures 

Lacker 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures.. 

Clocks  and  watches 

Products  from  coal,  benzine,  &c 

Silk  manufactures 

Spices 


bpt 
Wines 

Pearls 

/ewelry,  gold  and  silver 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather , 

Dressed  hides 

Other  articles 


877,000 

310,000 

253,000 

192.000 

154.000 

123.000 

107,000 

105,  000 

95.000 

90,000 

84,000 

83.0€0 

79, 000 

60.000 

32,000 

23.000 

17.000 

273.000 


$14,000 

2,000 

28,000 

141,  000 

118,000 

47,66o 

3,000 

1.000 
73,000 
66.000 

2,000 

21.000 

17,000 

133,000 


Total 3,963.000 


666,000 
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TRADE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   WITH   CHINA  AND   HONG-KONG. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  made  aud  now  being  made  hy  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  eulargement  of  our  trade  in  China,  subsidized  a^  these 
efforts  have  been  by  consular  direction  and  incentive,  are  at  last  being 
felt,  the  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  China  during  the  fiscal 
year  1881  amounting  to  $5,450,000  against  $1,100,000  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  total  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Hong-Kong  and 
China  during  the  years  1880  and  1881  was  as  follows: 

ImportH  from  China  and  Hong-Kong. 


Places. 


1860. 


1881. 


From  China $21, 770, 000  $22, 317, 000 

From  Houg. Kong 2,251,000       2,309,000 


Total 24,021,000     24,716,000 


lucrease. 


$547,000 
148,000 

695,000 


Exports  to  China  and  Hong-Kong. 


ToChina $1,100,000     $5,447,000       $4,347,00$ 

To  Hong-Kong 2,873,000  1     2,915  000  |  42,000 


Total 


3,973,000  I     8,462,000  ;       4,305.000 


The  total  increase  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  exports  to  China  oc- 
curred in  cotton  manufactures,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  details: 

Exports  of  American  cotton  manufactures  to  China  duHng  th^  fiscal  yisars  1880  and  1881. 


Description. 


1880. 
Yards.  Value. 


1881. 
Yards.  Value. 


Plain  piece  goods 4,360,842  1      $322,000     16.340,336 

Printe<l  piece  goods .' 168, 780  \  12,  000     32, 618, 592 


All  other  kinds 
Total 


4,  529.  622 


334, 000  I  48,  958,  928 
6,000  ' 


339,  000 


$1,  429, 000 
2,196,000 


3,625,000 
730,000 

4,355,000 


Outside  of  cotton  manufactures  the  chief  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  China  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  as  follows :  Kerosene* 
$555,000;  cartridges,  $172,000;  clocks,  $60,000:  flour,  coal,  glassware, 
brassware,  drugs;  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of;  paints,  perfum- 
ery, provisions,  furniture,  spirits,  clothing,  &c. 

The  chief  exports  to  Hong-Kong  were,  flour,  $957,000;  quicksilver, 
$590,000;  ginseng,  $536,000;  kerosene,  $205,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $54,000 ; 
together  with  small  lots  of  general  manufactures,  such  as  are  exported 
to  China. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cotton-goods  trade  with  China  consti- 
tutes the  chief  portion  of  our  exports  thither,  and  that  while  our  man- 
ufacturers should  lose  no  opportunity  of  increasing  their  sales  of  mis- 
cellaneous imports  in  China,  their  principal  efforts  must  be  directed  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  sales  of  American  cottons  in  that  empire. 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  Britisli  cottons  iiiannfactiired  for  the  Chi- 
nese markets  is  highly  adulterated,  and  altogether  of  veryinferiorquality, 
as  its  given  valuation  plainly  proves,  the  plain  piece  goods  exported  to 
Ohiiiaand  Hong-Kongduring  theyearl880aniountingtoover411,000,00O 
yards,  averaging  only  4.88  cents  per  yard  to  China,  and  5.65  cents  to 
Hong  Kong.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  British  manufacturers  claim 
that  they  make  these  goods  to  supply  a  positive  demand,  and  that  the 
Chinese  buy  them,  knowing  their  character,  simply  because  of  their 
cheapness.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  this  '* claying''  of 
goods  for  China,  many  British  dealers  and  British  consuls  protesting 
against  the  iK)licy,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  dealers  and  consuls 
insisting  that  the  Chinese  wanted  such  goods,  and  that  the  superior 
qualities  of  cottons,  such  as  the  American  cottons,  would  never  meet 
the  wants  of  the  market,  some  British  consuls  even  asserting  that  the 
American  manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  resort  to  adulteration  if 
they  ever  hoped  to  secure  any  standing  in  the  Chinese  markets.  This 
Department,  backed  up  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can consuls  in  China, has  held  to  the  principle  that  ''good  goods''  must 
win  their  way  in  China  as  in  other  mark^^ts,  and  thjit  as  England  has 
already  a  monopoly  of  the  market,  as  far  as  adulterated  cottons  are 
concerned,  the  only  sensible  course  left  for  the  American  manufacturers 
to  pursue,  even  if  they  could  hope  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  English 
in  the  manufacture  of  adulterated  cottons,  which  is  not  at  all  probable, 
is  to  challenge  Chinese  patronage  on  the  strength  of  the  purity  of 
their  goods.  While  cheapness  must  always  be  a  leading  factor  in  the 
cotton-goods  trade  of  China,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the 
question  of  quality  will  be  taken  into  consideration  {i«  well  as  the  ques- 
tion of  price,  and  it  will  not  take  the  shrewd  Chiimumn  long  to  apply 
the  true  principles  of  economy  in  his  purchase  of  cottons,  and  if  one 
yanl  of  American  manufacture  will  outlast  two  yards  of  British  adulter- 
ated goods,  he  will  purchase  the  best  article,  provided  it  is  relatively 
cheaper  than  the  inferior. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  American  goods  can  imme- 
diately displace  the  perfected  and  long  acquired  trade  in  British  goods, 
if  such  a  consummation  were  to  be  desired.  On  the  contrary,  the  trade 
of  both  countries  will  doubtless  go  on  increasing  if  foreign  commeice 
only  gains  even  infinitesimally  ui^on  Chinese  conservatism;  for,  taking 
the  total  population  of  the  empire  into  consideration,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  the  interior  to  whom  foreigners  and  foreign  trade  are 
wholly  unknown.  If  the  total  population  of  China  consumed  foreign 
cottons  even  only  as  freely  as  the  fraction  thereof  now  supplied  through 
the  treaty  ports  consume  them,  it  w(mld  mean  a  consumption  equal  to 
double  the  present  total  output  of  Greiit  Britain,  or  over  7,000,000,000 
yards. 

RECAPITUI^ATION  OF  ASIATIC  TRADE. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  the  share  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  is  estimated  as 
follows: 

Total  imporfH,  $754,069,000;  imports  from  Great  Britain,  $281,031,000; 
im|)orts  from  France,  $22,843,000;  imports  from  the  Unite<l  States, 
$17,510,000. 

Total  export,  $772,766,000 ;  exports  to  Great  Britain,  $22o,806,0(M); 
exi)ortsto  France,  $80,569,000;  exports  to  the  United  States,  $53,8;i8,(M>0. 
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Of  the  total  imports  of  the  coutineot,  the  British  possessions  receive 
$422,781,000,  and  of  the  total  exports  of  the  continent  the  British  x)08- 
sessions  share  to  the  amount  of  $469,508,000.  It  will  thus  be  noted  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Asia  is  with  the  British 
possessions.  Herein  lies  the  great  preponderance  of  British  trade  with 
Asia,  for,  although  she  has  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  all  countries  and 
colonies,  the  great  bulk  thereof  is  with  her  own  colonies,  viz :  Of  the 
total  imports  of  Asia  from  Great  Britain,  $281,631,000,  her  colonies  re- 
ceive $202,820,000,  while  of  the  total  exports  from  the  continent  to  Great 
Britain,  $225,806,000,  her  possessions  supply  $154,765,000.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  of  the  total  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Asia  nearly  three- 
fourths  thereof  is  with  her  own  possessions. 

The  utility  of  colonial  possessions  as  trade  correspondents  with  the 
mother  country  is  not  more  clearly  exemplified  by  the  British  trade  in 
Asia  than  it  is  by  the  unfavorable  state  of  French  trade  in  that  portion 
of  the  world.  France  has  no  colonies  of  any  commercial  importance  in 
Asia.  The  total  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  continent  from  France 
amounts  to  only  $22,843,000,  and  nearly  one-half  thereof  consists  of  im- 
ports into  AsiaticTurkey,  resulting  from  geographical  contiguity.  Omit- 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  imports  of  Asia  from  the  United  States  amount  to 
$15,886,000,  and  from  France  to  only  $12,843,000.  According  to  French 
official  returns,  the  direct  ex  ports  of  French  goods  to  the  continent  of  Asia 
during  the  year  1880  amounted  to  only  $5,241,000,  while  the  direct  ex- 
ports of  American  products  to  the  continent  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1881,  amounted  to  $13,267,000.  Taking  into  account  the  American 
merchandise  reaching  Asia  through  foreign  sources,  it  is  clear  that  the 
consumption  of  American  products  therein  is  fourfold  the  consumption 
of  French  products.  During  the  year  1880,  the  direct  exports  of  British 
products  to  Asia  amounted  to  $252,958,000,  and  of  foreign  goods  to 
$15,632,000.  This  shows  how  completely,  through  her  colonial  posses- 
sions. Great  Britain  monopolizes  the  commerce  of  Asia. 

The  direct  exports  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  each,  to  the  several  countries  of 
Asia,  during  the  year  1880  for  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  for  the  United  States  are  herewith 
given,  followed  by  statements,  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  several  countries  and  possessions,  showing  the  total  trade 
of  the  continent. 


CoantrieA. 


British  poRsefwionn  . 
SpaDish  poAHe^sioDS . 
Dntch  poAAeAHiuns  - . 
RnBBiAQ  poA8«>«8ion8. 
French  ponseAHions.. 
Turkbh  posHessions. 


China. 
Japan  . 
Persift , 
Siani.. 


Total  European  possessions. 


Grand  total. 


Exports  fh>m — 


England. 


$182, 892, 000 
6,315,000 
8,  508, 000 


55«000 
13.573,000 


211, 143,  000 

24. 610, 000 

15. 994. 000 

1, 098,  000 

113,000 


252, 058, 000 


France. 


$1, 081, 000 


2.500,000 

3,  581, 000 

656,000 

1, 004, 000 


The  United 
States. 


$3, 773,  OOt 

62,000 

1,729,000 

204,000 

822,000 

29U.000 

6.380.000 
5,  447, 000 
I,  440, 000 


6, 241, 000 


13, 267, 009 
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Ktioapitulation  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Continent  of  Asia, 


Coautri<*«  and  colon ien. 


Total  imports. 


Eufclaud . 


Imports  from — 


France. 


The  United 
States. 


Auatic  Turkey 
Ania  MinoV 

Syria 

All  other . . 


Total  for  Asiatic  Turkey 

Aden 

Muscat 

iVntia 

Kritink  India 

C»-.vlon 

StraitH  iM*ttlenientN         

Dutch  Jndia 

Philippine  Islands 

Siam 

China 

Honf^-KonfC 

Japan 

All  other  places  (estimated)  .   . 


Total  imports. 


$34, 

49. 

2, 


780, 000 
500,  000 
(100,  000 


86, 

8, 

I. 

12. 
201, 

23. 

73, 

55 

18. 

fl. 

112. 

115, 

29. 

10, 


280,  000 
844,  000 
603,  000 

000,000  ; 

23r>.000  I 
694.(00  j 
174.000 
,485.  000 1 
032,000  i 
500,000  I 
632.000 
834.000 
296.000 
000.000 


$16, 267,  (KH) 

736.000 

10.000 

1.  247.  000 

161,  00,  000 

5,  00<».  000 

15, 030,  OOO 

9.  328.  000 

3, 196,  OOO 

1, 190, 000 

30, 195,  000 

21, 054.  000 

15, 878, 000 

1.500,000 


754,  689,  000 


281,  631, 000 


'$M),  000, 000 


$1, 625,  000 

411,  000 

31,000 


2, 730,  000 

"m/oob 

818,  000 


3,963.000 

3,128.000 
1, 400. 000 


22,843.000 


1.  964. 000 
85,000 

441,000 
1.840,000 

221,000 


5,901,000 

3,158,000 

1,533,000 

300,000 


17,510,000 


*  The  trade  of  France  with  Asiatic  Turkey  heing  blent  in  French  ofiBclal  returns  with  the  Turkish 
Empire,  this  amount  Is  but  an  estimate. 


Conntrlea  and  colonies. 


Aaiadc  Turkey : 

Asia  Minor 

Syria 

AJl  other 

Total 

Aden 

Muscat , 

Persia , 

British  India 

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements  .  • 

Dnt^-h  India 

Philippine  Islands 

Slam  

fChina 

Honi^'Koog 

Janaa  

▲11  odier  places  (estimated) 


Total  exports. 


$30, 912, 000 

20. 250. 000 

2,500,900 


772, 766, 000 


53,662.000  I 
6,492,000 
1, 484,  000 
10,  000. 000 

288,  000,  000 
25, 195,  000 
65, 664, 000 
60,  902, 000 
18, 813, 000 
10. 000.  000 

110,717,000 
84,217,000 
27,620.000 
10, 000. 000 


Exports  to— 


England. 


France. 


The  United 
States. 


$11, 227. 000 
1,  895, 000 


396,000 

110, 000.  000 

16, 456. 000 

11,324.000 

9,  972,  000 

5,  212, 000 

1,650.000 

38,000,000 

6,090,000 

3. 084. 000 

1,500.000 


225. 806, 000 


*$8,000,000 


25, 350, 000 

1,785.000 
6, 150, 000 


100,000 

30, 616,  000 

7,  068, 000 
1,500,000 


$803,000 

373, 000 

102,000 


10, 140, 000 
1, 057,  OUO 
5,006.000 
6,  650. 000 
4,904,000 


11,050,000 

2,399,000 

10, 854, 000 

500,000 


80,569,000  53,838,000 


*  Estimated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  dlTlslon  is  made  between  the  trade  of  France  with  Asiatic 
Turkev  and  Tnrkev  in  Europe. 

f  According  to  British  official  returns,  the  Imports  into  Great  Britain  ftom  China  during  the  year 
1880  amounted  to$57,450.000.  which  makes  a  difference  of  $19,450,000.  Ah  the  general  exports  from  China 
In  the  abore  table  are  taken  from  Chinese  returns,  the  return  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  is  also  taken 
from  the  same  authority.  The  exports  to  France,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Chinese  returns 
give  no  details  of  the  special  trade  between  China  and  France,  are  taken  from  French  returns. 
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FOREIGN  COmillERCE  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  total  commerce  of  Australasia  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows, gold  and  intercolonial  trade  included : 

ColonicB.  ImportH.  Exports. 


Victoria $70,754,000  $77,541,000 

New  South  Wales 67. 797,  000  75,  451,  000 

Queonsland 1 5, 002, 000  16,  757, 000 

South  Australia 27,123.000]  27,094,000 

West  Australia 1,720,000  2.425,000 

Tasmauia  6, 653, 000  I  7,  348, 000 

New  Zealand 2»,»47,OO0  |  30,875,000 


Total 218,996,000       237,491,000 


According  to  the  report  of  Consul-Geneml  Spencer,  of  Melbourne,  the 
foregoing  statement  shows,  as  compared  with  the  trade  ol  the  year  1879,  a 
decrease  in  the  importsof  more  than  $11,000,000,  and  an  increjise  in  the 
exports  of  nenrly  $37,000,000. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  here  noted  must  have  occurred  in  the 
intercolonial  trade,  for  the  imjiorts  from  foreign  countries  were  at  leaijit 
$10,000,000  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  a  very  interesting  tabular  stiitement  compiled  by  Consul-General 
Spencer,  of  Melbourne,  showing  the  total  trade  of  Australasia  during 
the  vear  1879,  the  intercolonial  imports  were  given  as  amounting  to 
$89,000,000,  and  the  intercolonial  exports  to  $83,000,000.  This  inter- 
colonial trade  has  heretofore  been  included  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Australasia,  where  it  had  no  more  righ  t  to  appear  thii  n  our  in  t  er  State  trade 
in  our  foreign  commerce.  Thus  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  colonies 
has,  previous  to  the  valuable  analytical  table  of  Consul  General  Spencer, 
appeared  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  by  the  addition  of  the  home 
trade  thereto. 

Following  out  the  analytical  line  of  reasoning,  applied  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  countries,  viz,  computing  its  value  and  volum»*  from  the 
returns  of  the  principal  countries  trading  therewith,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Australasia — the  intercolonial  trade  and  gold  excluded — dur- 
ing the  vear  1880  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  Imports,  $110,600,000; 
exports,*^  $  135,000,000.' 

Of  this  trade  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies  amounted 
to  over  $91,000,000,  and  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colonies 
amounted  to  about  $125,000,000. 

The  following  tabular  statements  show  the  principal  articles  which 
enter  into  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  each  of  the  colonies.  As  this 
trade  may  be  said  to  virtually  represent  the  total  trade  of  Australasia, 
these  statements  will  afford  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Australasian  foreign  commerce. 
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Imports  into  (he  United  Kingdom  from  Victoi-ia. 


Articles. 


1870. 


1880. 


Bark,  for  tanoors  or  dyera  . . . 

Copper :  Or«  and  regulus 

Wrought  and  not. . . 

Com:  Wheat 

Wheat  meal 

Hides :  Nut  dtrtiMed 

Tanned,  drcsned,  &o  . 
M eat«.  preaerved  (not  salted) 

Metal,  unwrought 

Oil,  train  and  apennaceti 

Ore,  nnennmerated  

Rairs,  Sec.  for  paper 

SkinH.  Mheep 

Tallow  and  atearine « . . 

Tin:  Ore 


Blitcka  and  rej^ulua . 
Wool.  sheep'H  and  lambs' 
An  other  articloM 


Total 


$107,  000 

$161,000 

88.000 

8.000 

321.000 

331,000 

510,000 

2. 730,  000 

25,000 

598.000 

25.000 

78,000 

695,000 

1,  OSi).  000 

:iu2. 000 

433,000 

93,  000 

122,000 

1,000 

20,000 

8,000 

7,000 

2,000 

10.000 

282.000 

.199. 000 

899,000 

7.58,000 

5,000  i 

4.000 

7;i8,  000 

680,000 

.Ti,  126,  000 

31.606.000 

549.000 

742,000 

36,  774,  000 

39.  722, 000 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Victoria. 


IIRITMH  GOODS. 


ApfMirf  1  and  habenlaHbery 

Amis  and  auimiinil ion: 

Fire-arms  

Gunpowder 

Rajrs  and  nackM 

Beer  and  ale     

Books,  printed         

Candles,  all  sorts 

Com 

Oottons :  By  the  y anl 

By  value         

ihaiKs  and  preparations  

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  upholstery 

Glass,  manufactured 

Hardware  and  cutlery    

Hats,  all  sorU 

Hops. 


Leather:  Wrought  and  not    

Saddlery  and  harness    . . 

Linens,  by  yard  ... 

Machinery :  Steam  engines 

A II  other  sorts  

Metala:  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Musical  instruments 

Faper.  all  sorts 

Pickles 

Silk,  manufactured     

Spirit*!,  British  and  Irish 

Stationery,  other  than  paper 

Woolens :  By  the  yard 

IJy  value 

All  other  articles 


$2,  856,  000  $2,  779, 000 


54,  000 
102.000 

25.000 
719.000 
7;!9,00U 
2.000 
282,000 
1,900,000 
671,000 
190.000 
306.000 
112,000 
326,  000 
5?>9,  000 
404.000 

l.'i,  000 
9.Vi,  000 

98.000 
515,000 

83.000 

.345.  000 

2,  026.  000 

39.000 

44.000 
899,000 
2.34. 000 
617,000 
442,000 
214.  000 

2.  3.t6,  000 
190,000 

3,  585,  000 


Total  British  gootls 21,891,000 


KOKKION  AND  CX)IX>!flAL  OOOIM. 


Candlew 

Cosfectiori^ry  , 

Cork,  manufactured 

Flah.  cured 

Fruit :  Currants    

Kaisins 

Olasa,  all  aorta 

Hkies.  dressed 

Leather,  manufisrtursd 

Metals,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

Mnsic-al  instruments 

Oil  olive 

PM>er,  all  kinds. 

silks  mannlactures 


146,000 
27,000 
53.  000 

10.5,  000 

112,  000 
73,000 

107,000 
73,000 

340,000 
78,000 

106.000 
39,000 
34,000 
30.000 


34,000 
127,  000 

20,000 

525,000 

690.000 

5,000 

73,000 
2,  769, 000 
841.000 
234,000 
243, 000 
170,900 
263,000 
544,000 
384.000 

44.000 
753,000 

93.009 

612,  000 

18.5,  000 

489. 000 

3.041,000 

15.000 

54.000 
826.000 
214,000 
5.35,  UOO 
462.000 
190,000 

2,  774,  000 
146,  0U<» 

3.  962.  000 


24. 106,  000 


4277 


14 


129.  000 

25.  000 

34.000 

68.000 

146.009 

102,000 

64.000 

156.000 

182,000 

127.000 

170.000 

42.000 

25,000 

54,00t 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Victoria — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


Spirit  8:  i 

Rum '  $29,000 

Brandy 25,000 

All  other 57,000 

Prrluiucd  and  aweeteued 22,  000 

Snsar:  I 

Ki  fined 61,000 

G I  iicose 22,  000 

Tobacco :  ' 

Unninnufnctnred I  5,000 

Manufactured !  54,000 

Wine i  64.000 

Woo<l,  sawoil V 82,000 

Woolen  ninnufactures |  185, 000 

All  other  articles I  877,000 

Total  foreign  goods I  2.8C6,  OO'J 

Grand  total  British  exports  to  Victoria I  24, 757, 000 


188a 


$25,000 
10,000 
37,000 
20,000 

30,000 
22,000 

13.000 

7.3.000 

81.000 

141.000 

122, 000 

1,  041, 000 


2,  939. 000 


27, 045,  000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  South  Wales. 


Bones,  except  whale-fins 

Bult4»r 

Copper:  Ore  and  regulus.... 
Wrou>:ht  and  not . . 

Corn :  Wheat 

Wheat  meal 

Cotton,  raw  

Bides :  Not  dressed  * 

DreHsi'd,  tanned,  &.c 

Honis  and  hoofs 

Heat,  preservid,  not  sailed. 
Knts 


Oil:  Cocoanut i 

Train  and  spermaceti 

Ore,  unenunieratetl , 

Skins,  sheep,  undressed 

Sugar,  molasses  , 

Tallow  and  stearine , 

Tin:  Ore 

Blocks  and  regulus 

Whale-fins 

Wool,  sheei>'H  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


Total 


$25,000 

1,000 

34.  000 

1,613.  COO 

59,  OuO 


30,  00<* 
345,000 
253,000 

30,000 

529,  000 

272,  000 

5,000 


15,000  ! 
49,000 
10.  OOO  I 
1,137,000 


1,579,000 
3,  0<»0  1, 
18,458,000  i 
655,000  I 


25, 102,  000 


♦27,000 

64,000 

25. 01)0 

1,  8:52. 000 

17,000 

3,000 

44.000 

850, 000 

140,  000 

41.000 

GK8.000 

310,000 


4.000 

30,000 

8.  OOO 

2,  055, 000 

3,000 

3,  040,  OOO 


22,931,000 
997.000 

33,121,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  Ut  Netc  South  Wales. 


BKITien   GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery $3, 

Anns  and  aunnunitiou | 

BauH  and  sacks , 

B«'er  and  ale I 

Bitokn.  printed j 

(Jandlts  (all  sorts) 

Coin 1 

Cotton : 

By  the  yard 1, 

By  valiu' 

Karthen  and  china  ware 

Furniture 

GIhsm  nniniiractures 

Haiti  ware  and  cutlery 

Hats  


Leather: 

Wit>uiiht  and  not 1, 

Saddlery  and  harness ' 

Linen     : 

Machinery '     1 


308,000 

$3,  886.  000 

3U0,  000 

272.  000 

83.  01(0 

68,000 

807,000 

578.  CX»0 

442,000 

418.000 

10  OlM) 

5,000 

442,000  .< 

•        37u,  000 

394,  000 

1,943,000 

674.  (K)« 

008,000 

340,000 

2ii8,  ma 

229.  000 

20(.>,  OIHJ 

370.  000 

321,000 

676,  000 

617,  OtX> 

442,  000 

656.000 

273, 000 

1,127.000 

lf)0,  000 

140,  000 

437,  000 

509,  OCO 

. 054,  000 

1,0«0,  UOO 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South  Wales — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Metels: 

Iron,  wrought  ami  not !  $2,973,000 

Copperw,  rough t  aud  not 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Musical  iuatru tuents • 

Paper,  all  aorta 

Pickles,  viuesar,  &c 

Silk  manufactures 

Spirits 

Stationery • 

Woolens : 

By  tlieyard r 1,754,000 

By  value 141,000 

▲U  other  articles 4,124,000 


Total  British  goods 


FOBEION  AXD  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Oaodles 

Confectionery 

Fiah,  cured  and  salted 

Fruit: 

Currants 

Raisins 

Glass,  all  sorts 

Leather,  manufactured 

Metals,  manufactured,  iron  and  steel . 

Muaical  instruments 

Oil,oUve      

SUk  manufactures 

Spices 


SpiriU : 

Rum 

-  Brand  y 

All  other 

Perfumed 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured. . 

Manufactured 

Tots 

Wine 

Woolen  manufactures 
Another 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  totsl  British  and  foreign  goods 


$2,  973, 000 

$3,  765,  000 

93,000 

151,000 

88,000  1 

7H,  000 

83,000 

84. UOO 

748,000 

753,  000 

830,000 

408,  000 

470, 000 

417,  000 

263,  000 

282,  000 

238,000 

243,  000 

1,  943, 000 

107,  000 

4,  312,  000 


23,  C74,  000       25,  685,  000 


219, 
49. 
93, 

73. 
63, 
73, 
447, 
127, 
98, 
39, 
78. 
15, 

154, 
13. 
30, 
39, 

12. 
5, 

25, 
107. 
IGO, 
771, 


000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
UOO 

000 


127,  000 
92,  000 
68,000 

130,  000 

83.  000 

78,000 

340,  000 

175,  000 

102.  OUO 

64,000 

132,  000 

25,  000 

132,000 
15,  000 
28,000 
34.000 

32, 000 
10, 000 
44,000 
62,  000 
122,000 
1,023,000 


2.680.000  I   2,924,000 


20,300,000  I  28,61)9,000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Queensland, 


Copper,  partly  wrought 

Cotton,  raw  

Bidea,  not  dressed 

Meat,  preserved 

Tallow,  8t«arine 

Tin: 

Ore 

Blocks  and  rcgulus 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other 

• 

Total 


$107. 000 

5.000 

17,  (>00 

54.  OUO 

77,  OUO 

5,000 

70.  000 

I,  964.  OUO 

59.  000 


$38.  000 

3,000 

59,  UOO 

210,  UOO 

leO,  000 

2,000 


4,  07(),  000 
101,  UUO 


4,  359,  000         4,  078,  000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Queensland, 


Articles. 


nRITIBIl   GOOl>8. 


Apparel  au<1  liRlK'nIaAliory. 

Beer  aim  ale 

Cot  toil  9 : 

By  yanl 

At  value 

Hard waiti  and  cutlery 

Leather : 

Wrought  aud  not . 

Saddlery  and  barness . . 

Linens,  by  yanl ." 

Machinery  and  mill- work.. 

MetalH      

Paper,  all  aoils  

PicklcK 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 


1870. 

1880. 

$360,000 

$517,000 

287,  000 

210.000 

166,000 

302.000 

54,000 

78.000 

92.000 

122.000 

53.000 

93.000 

33,000 

40.000 

59, 000 

100. 000 

78.000 

122,000 

784.000 

972.000 

93.000 

127.000 

76.000 

88.000 

224.000 

256,000 

1,017,000  1 

1.296.000 

Total  British  );o4mIs 


3,  376.  000 


4.338,000 


KOKKIGN  AND  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Candlew 

Confe<'ti«>nf  ry 

Fish,  cured 

Fruit: 

rutrants 

liaisinH 

(rlftHS,  all  sorts  

Inniiuannfacturesof  all  kinds 

Leather  roan u fact  u  res  ot'uU  kinds 

Musical  instninient^t 

Oil,  olive 

Spirits: 

Rum 


Brandy  

Sweet fued  and  perfumed 

Tobacco.  manufactnrtMl 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  and  colonial  goods. 


10,000  : 

2,000  , 
13,000  ! 

15.000 

5,000 

10.000 

10.000 
11,000 
10,000 
14,000 
.'>,000 

14,000  ; 

4.000 

14.000 
14.000 
10,000 
22.000 

4.000 
27.000 

6.000 

4,000 
8,000 
6,000 

10.000 
15^000 
10.000 
2,000 
12,000 
111,000 

8.000 
85,000 

204,000 


287.000 


Grand  total  British  and  foreign \..t...     3.  580, 000        4, 628^  000 


Impoi'ts  into  the  Vnitrd  Kingdmn  from  South  Australia. 


Bark  for  tanncrH  and  dyci-M $141, 000 

Copper: 

Ore  and  regulus    121, 000 

Wrought  and  not 1,062,000 

('om :  I 

Wheat , 2, 240,  000 


Wheat  meal 

Gum.  all  sorts 

Hides,  tanned,  tawed,  and  dressed 

Meat,  preserved  (not  salt) 

Skins   

Tallow  aud  steariue . 

Tin,  in  blo<'kH,  bars,  and  regulus... 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 10, 487, 000 

A 11  other  an  icles : 196, 000 


15,000 
41,000 
36,000 
22,000 
243,  000 
241,000 
13,000 


$20^000 

132.000 
1,108,000 

4.571.000 

404,000 

35.000 

62,000 

17.000 

296.000 

170.000 

22.000 

It),  521, 000 

155.000 

Total 14,858.000  ,  17,606,000 
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Exports  from  the  UniUd  Kingdom  to  South  Atuttralia. 

Aiticles.  1879.  188U. 


BBITIBH   OOOD6. 


Af^parel  and  hab«rda«hery $1,370,000,  $1,628,000 

Annii and  ammunition 59.000  33,000 

Baics and  sacks 316,(00  190,000 

Beer  and  ale '. 161,000  170,000 

Booka,  printed 2,000  4,000 

Candlea 309,000  185,000 

CofTD^malt 450.000  676,000 

CoiUma: 

Bytheyard 277,000  268,000 

Byvalne 98, 000  i  127,000 

Karthen  and  china  ware 110,  OOO  ;  9H.  000 

GlaMfl  manufactures 153,  000  '  1 17, 000 

iUrdware  and  cutlery  . 214, 000  25rt,  000 

Hata I  180,000  166,000 

Hop*             35, 000  34, 000 

Impleraenta  of  industry 68,000  61.000 

Leather: 

Wrought  and  not , 384, 000  389. 000 

Saddlery  and  harness  67. 000  73, 000 

Liacms,  by  yard 159,000  127.000 

MafChinery : 

Steam-enj^ne 14 1, 000  131, 000 

All  other  sorts 229,000  '297,000 

Metals:  iron,  wrought  or  not 1,673,000  :{,  U60,  000 

Pi4>er,  all  sorU      238.000  270,000 

Pieklea. vinegar.  Jb« 141,000  132,000 

8ilk  manufactures 64,000  S>s,000 

SteOonery  othi^r  than  paper 972,000  39.000 

W«»olcnM : 

By  the  yard 729, 000  781, 000 

By  value 88,000  164,000 

A  U  other  articles  1,845,000  2,317,000 

Total  llritiHh  goo<ls 10. 720. 000 

FOUKION  AND    COLOMAL  GOODS. 


Gaadlea,  stearine . . .  .* 

Coflee 

Confectionery 

Fiah.  cured  and  salted 

Fruit: 

Cnrrants 

Raisins 

Metala.  manufactured  iron  and  steel. 

Maaical  instruments 

Oil,  olive 


S^riU: 

Ram , 

Brandy 

r,  refined  and  unrefined . 

Tobaeeo,  manufactured 

Wine,  mannfsctured 

Wood,  sawn 

Woolen  mannfacturea 

An  other  articlea 


10.720.000 

11.881,000 

130.  000 

168,  000 

2t),  000 

24,  000 

20,000 

25,  000 

78,000 

47,000 

39.  000 

.^7,  000 

20.000 

32,  000 

:t3,ooo 

(W,000 

49,000 

64,  000 

18,000 

20. 000 

20,000 

15,  000 

30.  000 

32,  000 

25,  00(» 

15,000 

15.  000 

49,000 

2.  000 

2,000 

3»,  000 

27,  000 

45,  000 

45,  000 

25,  000 

34,000 

432, 000 

539.  000 

1,040,000 

1,263,000 

Total  foreign  goods 1, 040, 000 

Grand  total  British  exports  to  South  Australia !  11, 760. 000       13, 144, 000 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Went  Australia. 

Copperore 120,000 

Leadore $54,000  54.000 

Wool,  sheep  aud  lambs* 765, 000  H75, 000 

All  other  articlea 80.000    .         '.^46.000 


t 


Total 909.000    •    1,195,000 


r 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  West  Australia, 


Articles. 


BRITIBII  GOODS. 


Appaitl  iwd  liJ«l)tM(la8hery..... 

Bn^s  ami  sackH,  empty 

Beer  ami  nl»'    

CaiulU-H  of  all  Mortj* 

Coals,  t  iiuUrs,  and  fuel 

Col  Ion : 

By  tlio  ^ aid 

By  vahu'> 

Druys  and  ])re]>arMtion8 

GlasH  nianutai'turos 

Jlui'dwaro  antl  cutlery 

Lfatlitr,  wronjilit  and  not 

Linen  l»y  yard 

Ma«lun«*ry  and  mill  work 

MetalH,  iron,  wrought  and  not 
Soap 


Woolens,  by  the  yard. 
All  other  articles , 


Total  Brit  ish  goods 

FOUKIGN   AND  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Cnnanta 

Fish,  cured  or  Halted. . . 
Spirits: 

Knni 

Brand  V 

Tea : 

Tobacco  manufactures 
Wine 


A 11  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

CIrand  total,  Britinh  and  foreign. 


1879. 


$190,000 

5,000 

50,000 


2,000 

30,000 
7,000 
10,000 
10,000 
25,000 
18,000 
5,000 
40,  000 

lee,  000 


25.  000 
236,000 


837,000 


2,000 
3,000 

4,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
25,0C0 


49.000 


885,000 


18Ml 


$180,  Ml 

4,001 

62.  CM 

8,M« 

29,  OM 

8,001 

14,  OM 

12,00$ 

16,001 

16.000 

14,000 

39.000 

125,000 

1,000 

29,O0i 

226,001 

778,000 


2.000 

3,00$ 

6,00$ 
lO.OOf 


3,e$$ 
$.e$$ 

29,e$$ 


63,0$$ 


841, 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania. 


Barks  for  tanners  and  dyers 

C.»rn :  wheat  

Hides,  tanned,  dressed,  &c  . 
Oil.  train,  antl  Hpermaceti... 

Tin.  Idoek  antl  rejxulus 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  otlier  ailiilcH 


$44,000 


10.000 

67,000 

3G9.000 

2. 176,  000 

45,000 


Totiil 2,711,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Tasmania. 


$42,000 

62.0$$ 

9,$$$ 

•3.00$ 

277,$$$ 

2. 118,  $$$ 

37,00$ 


2,638,$$$ 


UUITI8H  GOODS,  i 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 
Bajis  and  sacks,  enii>ly  ... 

Beee  ami  ale 

Book  s.  printed 

Candles  (all) 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Druus  ami  ]>n'paration8  .. 
Kartlien  and  china  ware  .. 

(Tlass  inanul.Htnres 

Hardvvaieand  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Leather : 

Dressed  and  not 

Saddleuv  and  harness . 

I-tn«>nM.  by  I  he  yard 

M:u'hiner\  and  mill  work. 


$268,000 

$228,00$ 

6,000 

4.00$ 

15,  000 

22,00$ 

1           10.000 

14.00$ 

1            2,000 

2.000 

98,000 

107.00$ 

i;5,ooo 

20,00$ 

10,  000 

20,00$ 

1           21, 000 

20.000 

12,  000 

15.000 

;          34,  tK)0 

39,000 

20,000 

16.00$ 

i          20. 000 

23.006 

1           13, 000 

10.00$ 

25.  000 

27.000 

411,  000 

.t$  $$$ 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Tasmania — Continued. 


Articles. 


British  goods— Continuod. 
MeUls : 

Iron,  wToaght  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

If aaicul  infttrumeuta 

Paper  (all) 

Picklea 

.Stationery 

Saji^ar,  refined 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 


Total  British. 


FORBION  AND  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Coffee 

Fish 

Fruit : 

Currants 

RiU.HiD8 

Spirits: 

Hum 

Other  sorts  .  - 

Wine 

Wood.  Hawn 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 


1879. 


$109,  000 
1,000 
12,  000 
34,  000 
28,  000 
20,  000 


144,  000 
312,  000 


1,288,000 


3,000 
.5,  000 

4,000 
3,000 

6,  000 
5,  000 

14,  000 
7,000 

55,  000 


102.  000 


1880. 


$106, 000 

4,000 

8,000 

39,000 

30,000 

5,000 

4.000 

110.000 

273,000 

1,  181.000 


3,500 

5,000 
4,500 

3.000 
8,000 

10,000 
7,000 

56.000 


97,000 


Grand  total.  British  and  foreign 1,390,000 


I,  278, 000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Fiji  Islands. 


Cotton,  raw 

NntH  f<»r  "il  ...    . 
All  other  articles 


Total 


$37, 000      

59,  000  $.324,  000 

11.000  2.000 


107,000  : 


326,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 


BRITISn  GOODS. 


Beer  and  ale 

Cotton  manufactures 

Hard  .\  are  and  cutlery 

Metal.  in>n,  wrought  and  not 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

All  other  ailicles 


Total  Britinh  goods  . . 
Foreign  and  colonial  goods. 


Gi-and  totiil,  British  and  foreign. 


$1,000 
6.000 
500 
3.3.000 
64,000 
10.500 


115,000 
1,000 


116,000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Xew  Zealand. 


Com 


Wheat i  $3,318,000  i    $4,080,000 

685, 000 

15.000 

57,000 

10,000 

883,000 


r)atM 

Wheat  meal 

Cotton,  raw 

Flax 

Gum  kaurie 

Hemp 

Hides: 

N'ot  dressed 

Tanned,  dressed.  Sec. 

Meat,  preHer^'ed 

Oil,  spermaceti 

Kklns  uheep)  not  ilrt-ftHcd. 


68,  000 
27.  000 

1,000 
598.  000 

3,  000 

20,  000 
47.  000 

214.000 

;{0, 000 

134.000 


76,000 
93.000 

268,  000 
49,000 

209. 000 
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Itaports  into  the  Dnited  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand-^^ontiuneii. 


Articleft. 


1879. 


1880. 


Tallow  and  8t«arinc  $676,000  $901,000 

WiMil,  nhf ep*8 Aud  lambfi' 16,175,000       17.018,000 


All  other  Brtioles 


551,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Netc  Zealand. 


BRITISH  0OOI>8. 


Apparel  and  hal>ei-da8liery 

Ba^s  and  sackn 

Beer  and  ale 

Booka,  printed         

CandleH  (all  aortn) 

Corn.nialt •.   

Cot  ton  a: 

By  the  yaitl  

By  value 

Earthenware  and  chiua 

Knmitiire  (cabinet  and  upholstery). 
Cvlaaa  manufactnrea,  Sec '. . . 


Hanlware  and  cutlery 

Iniplenienta  and  tools  of  industry 

leather: 

Wroujrht  and  not  

Saddlery  and  harness 

LincnH,  by  yanl  i , 

Hachinery : 

Steam  enf^ines 

A 11  other  aorta 

Metals,  injn,  wrought  and  not 

Musical  instmnient« 

Paper  (all  soils) 

Pickles 


Provisions         

Silk  manutactnres 

SpiHta  (Biitish  and  Irish) 

Stationery 

Sugar,  refined 

Woolens: 

By  the  yaitl  

By  value 

All  other  articles 


Totel  British 


$2,682,000 

73,000 

350,000 

297.000 

49.000 

34.000 

709.000 
360,000 
243,000 
248. 000 
256,000 
588.000 
183,000 

761.000 
195,000 
268,000 

438.000 
378.  000 
2.  788.  000 
122.  000 
467,000 
190,000 

88,000 
190,  000 
229,000 
139,000 

17.000 

1,268,000 

287,000 

3, 346, 000 


928.000 


ToUl I  21,862,000  !     25,282,000 


$2, 055.  OOO 

73,000 

321,000 

214,  OOO 

93,000 

10.  OOO 

714,000 
277,000 
117.000 
122.000 
175.000 
399,000 
95,000 

524. 000 

83,000 

227,000 

276,000 
340,000 
1,819,000 
107.000 
427,000 
214, 000 
112,000 
200,000 
321,000 
141,000 
30.000 

1.049.000 

198,000 

3,380.000 


17,243.000  I     14,153.000 


FX)llKHiN   AND  COLONIAL  OOOD8. 


Candh  s,  Hte«rine 

<;oftee    

Confectionery  

Fish,  cured 

fYuitj* : 

Currant* 

iiaisins 

Glass  (all  sorts)        

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  . . . 

liuaical  instruments 

Oil,  olive 

Spices  (all  sorts) 

Spirits : 

Rum 

BrHndy 

All  other .'« 

Sweetened  and  perfumed 

Sugar,  reflned 

T»*a 


TobH  ceo  man  u  fac  tu  re<l . 

Toys     

Wme  

Wood.  sawn. 

All  otlier  articles 


Total  furt'igo  goo<ls 1.258,000 

(i rand  total.  British  and  foreign 


105,000 

96.000 

2.000 

31,000 

.37,000 

43,000 

44,000  I 

52,000 

57,000  ; 

83,000 

41,000 

68,000 

81.000 

34,000 

81.000 

54.000 

73.000 

44,000 

25,  000 

28,000 

10,000 

17,000 

29,000 

:I6,000 

20,000 

25,000 

10,000 

11,000 

22,000 

20.000 

10,000 

12,000 

5,000 

5.000 

20.000 

24,000 

30,000 

15.000 

97, 0<I0 

87.000 

20,000 

9,000 

451,000 

445,000 

1.258,000  1 

1,249,000 

18,501,000 

15,402.000 
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RKCaPITULATION    ok   AUSTRALASIAN  TRADK. 

ImporlH  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Australasia. 


ColonieH. 


1879. 


1880, 


W«st  AuAtnilU  !      $909,000 


Sooth  Aui»trali» 

Victoria 

New  South  WaloH 

Qneeoftland 

Taainania      .   . .   . 

New  Zealaud 

Fiji 


14, 858,  OOU 

38, 774, 000 

25, 102,  OOO 

4, 359, 000 

2,711,000 

21,  802.  000 

107,000 


Total  imports 108,682,000 


$1, 195, 000 

17, 695, 000 

30, 722, 000 

33. 121, 000 

4, 678. 000 

2,638,000 

25, 282, 000 

326,000 


124,  657. 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australasia. 


W*>Mt  AuKtrnlia: 

British  

Foreijni 

South  Audtralia: 

Britirih 

Forv^ign 

Victoria: 

BntiAh 

Foreijm  

Nrw  South  Wah-n: 

BriliHh 

Foreign 

Queen  idand : 

British  

Foreign 

Taamania: 

British 

F<irciffii 

New  ZeaUwd : 

British   

Foreign 


*■•  •  • 
Ijl; 


British 
Foreign  ■ 


Total  exports  British  goods 

Total  exports,  foreign  and  colonial . 

Orand  total,  British  and  foreign  . . . 


$837, 
49. 

10, 720, 
1.040, 

21,891, 
2,866, 

23, 674. 
2.686. 

3,  376, 
204, 

1.288, 
102, 

17,  243, 
1,258, 


000 
000 

000  I 

000  ! 

I 

000 
000 

000 
000  i 

000 
000  , 

000 
000 

000 
000 


79,029. 
8, 205, 


000 
000 


$778,000 
63,000 

11,  881,  OOO 
1.263,000 

24, 106. 000 
2, 939, 000 

25, 685, 000 
2. 924,  OOO 

4,:^  000 
287,000 

1,181,000 
97,000 

14, 153, 000 
1. 249,  OOO 

115,000 
1,000 

82, 237,  OOO 
8.823,000 


87,  234,  000       91, 060, 000 


TRADE   BETWEEN   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   AUSTRALASIA. 

The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Australasia  during  the 
fiscal  year  1881  were  valued  at  $6,730,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000 
on  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year,  but  a  decrease  of  $440,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1879. 

The  direct  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Australasia  during  the 
year  1881  amounted  to  $2,088^000,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $900,000  from  those 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  an  increase  of  $1,200,000  on  the  imports  of  1879, 

This  inequality  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Statt^s  and  Austral- 
asia— where  our  exports  to  the.  colonies  are  from  three  to  five  fold  the 
value  of  our  imports  therefrom — is  a  subject  of  continued  reference  by  our 
consular  officers,  who  cannot  see  their  way  clearly  to  any  very  enlarged 
consumption  of  American  manufactures  in  Australasia,  unless  our  im- 
ports therefrom  keep  pace  therewith.  While  Great  Britain  continues 
to  purchase  so  liberally  from  the  colonies,  it  may  be  very  well  assumed 
that  British  goods  will  to  a  large  extent  control  the  markets. 

Unfortunately,  the  products  of  Australasia  which  can  enter  into  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  are  very  few,  viz,  wool,  gums,  tin,  coal, 
and  sugar.  Our  imports  of  these  articles  from  the  colonies  during  the 
fiscal  year  1881  were  as  follows:  Gums,  $688,000;  wool,  $565,000;  tin, 
$393,000;  brown  sugar,  $93,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,990,000,  leaving 
odIv  $98,000  for  all  other  articles. 
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The  contrast  between  British  and  American  trade  with  Australasia 
will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  statement  from  the  tabular  exhibit 
prepared  by  Consnl-General  Spencer.  Although  the  statement  is  for 
1871),  it  will  illustrate  the  trade  conditions  of  1880  and  1881,  for  the 
difference  in  the  aggregate  between  those  years  is  very  little. 

Stafemeni  shoxcing  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during 

the  year  1879. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 

Alkiili,  soda,  and  crystals 

Apparel,  wearing » 

Anns,  tiuns 

Aniniuiiitiun 

Bark 


Great  Britain. 


Imports. 


United  SUtes. 


Exportfl.         ImportA.    j    Exports. 


$C78,  ffiS 

171,475 

5,  6G'.»,  078 

33".,  i>84 

591,  553 


Bficho  de  mer 

BeiT 

Biscuittt   ^ 

Blacking 

Books,  j>apcr,  and  stationery 

Boots  antl  shoes 

Brush  ware  and  hrooms,  Sec 

Candles 

Caoutcliouc  manufactures 

Carria;:es,  carts,  and  materials 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal 

Cort'ee   

Cordape  and  ropo 

Cotton  ])ie<'e  goods,  printed  and  plain. 

A 11  ol  her 

Drapery,  haUerdaslurv,  and  njillinery 

Earthen,  china,  and  stone  ware 

Fish,  cm ed  and  preserved 

Floorcloth  and  oilcloth 

Flour . 

Fruit,  dried  and  green 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Gastittinus  and  hunpware 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold   

Grain  and  meal : 

Barley  and  pearl  harley 

Maize  and  mai7,ena 

Oats  and  oatmeal 

Wheat 

Kice 

All  other  grain  and  pulse 

Guano,  hune,  j»nd  bonedust 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and  grindery 

Hops .* 


3, 228, 183 


$122 
185 


179,  428 
29* 


$286,793 

438 

11,.^>«6 

8.881 

1,708 


42.  548 
4, 116,  358 
3,  532.  C51 
271,  021 
876,  H37 
121.  994 
328,815 
401,  088 


65. 

315, 

4, 110. 

.56, 

23, 429. 

1,124, 

758, 

256, 

19, 

914, 

911, 

362, 

1,293, 


682 
772 
100 
5«58 
483 
200 
810 
017 
175 
148 
141 
724 
341 


29,783 
34,002 
18,  177 
818 
45. 151 
26,  926 


Hides  and  skins 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Iron  antl  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought,  rails,  and 

railway  material 

Instiuments: 

M  usical 

optical,  scientific,  and  surgical 

Jewelry 

Jute  goods,  bngs  and  sacks 

Lead,  rolhd  sheet,  pi^',  piping,  &c 

Leather,  jdain  ware  and  othwr    

Live  st<icK  

Mat<'lies .     

Machineiy  and  stc^am-engiues 

Machines,  sewing  and  weighing 

Malt 

Medicines,  dm  its,  and  chenuials 

Min«'rals,  not  otherwise  specilied 

Nails  and  screws 

Oars 

Oil: 


9,  231,  653 


788, 
216. 
702, 
416, 
291, 
955, 


472. 
2,  059, 

393. 
1,  239. 
1,  270. 


497 
620 
991 
GIO 
127 


Kei  os«-ne  and  shale 

All  oilier 

Oilmen  s  stores 

Opium 

Paint  and  paintei-s'  materials 
Paperhangings 


5.039.582  ! 
235,304  , 


402 
522 
290 
417 
294 
172 


495,  693 
1,685 


3.416 
793,  503 
885,  4(k5 

4,  760 
781,838 
544,  075 


7,236 


9,489 


200 


82,682 

24 

389 


698, 736 
1,484 


4,916 
5,  866,  531 


181,  295 


487 

1,  3S6, 103 

41,803 


122 


088 


1,  426,  385 
1,499 


165 


4,  972, 471 


37, 185 
173,  009 


6,346 

140,739  I 

17,850 

54,646 

68 

9,505 

322,  625 

00,006 


1,266 

0.340 
49,  404 

1,167 
57.  674 

2,365 
217,693 

3,  358 
40,  348 
55,389 
291,  727 
25,  400 
23,335 


202, 166 

65.  245 

4,473 

15,193 

608 

793 


865,001 
8,156 


90,150 

120,077 

5,524 

14,084 

10 

3,358 

115,  876 


460,  120 

147,  168 

1,  577 

167,666 


28,  2.50 
0.584 

772. 470 
52.  262 
24,533 


10, 087 
2.  5C0 


$3t 


360,  n$ 

sis 


su 


100,771 


M, 
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Statement  tthowing  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during 

the  year  1879 — Continued. 


Great  Britain. 


United  States. 


ArtioIeH. 


Imports. 


Exporta.         Imports. 


Ex  porta. 


Pearl  f»hell 

Photographic  luntfrial 

Picturt-8  and  paiutingB 

Pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  gum 

Plat«  and  jdnteil  wart"  .   

Prenerves,  Jani8,  and  jellioa 

Provisions  (animal  and  dairy  produce). 

Printing;;  material 

Pulu 


$34,041 
239, 4se 
38,  474 
434, 729 
162,010 
448,  984 
802, 510 


$3,050 


2.711  i 
460,471 


453 
1,241,347 


Saddlery,  harness,  and  materials. 

Se^Hls  and  plants  

Silks 

Slates,  stones,  and  marble 

Specie 

Spirits  and  liquors 

Sucar 

Tallow  and  stoarine  

Telegraphic  material 

Tea 


Timber: 

Dressed  and  undressed 

Other 

Doors,  sashes,  and  shutters 

Shooks  and  staves  

Tobacco : 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Cijjars  and  suufif    

Toys  and  fancj-  goods , 

Turnery  and  wood  ware 

Turpentine  and  varnish 

Wines 

Wool    

Woolen  j»nd  worsted  goods 

All  other  articles  the  product  and  manufacture 
of  other  countries  or  colonies 


787,219 
497, 7H5 
956,915 
219,  585 
846,927 
4.  845,  525 
329, 297 


24 
4,224 


1. 865,  013 
24,696 

381,765 

12,863 

6,457 

3,709 

13,063 
127,  020 
260,  826 

1,  350,  088 
158,  813 
185,828 

1,175,755 


1,790,172 

20,  756 

63 

2, 672, 895 


H102 
18,858 
35,457 
115,609 
22.  882 
31,974 
21,  301 
12,  576 
34,542 
07.  7:J3 
34 
74,944 
11,227 
81,661 
15,  038 


$278,481 


438 


769 


1,718 


38,684 


27,116 
798 


1,056 


•  3,246,938 
7. 438, 821 


17,977 

61,021,313 

146 

13,919,371 


722.  227 

54.831 

88,409 

2,979 

28,211 
769,044 

16,599 

37,204 
175,715 

70,(500 
1,148 

'3,' 713 

352, 193 


68 


1.279,488 


Totals 107,857,339;      90,205,926       7,955,234 


68,855 


2,140,905 


A8  a  further  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  consumption  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  manufactures  in  Australasia,  the  following  leading 
articles — articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  for  the  most  part  the 
United  States  excel — are  selected: 

Principal  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Australasia  during  the  calendar  year  1881,  with  the 
export)*  of  ftimilar  articles  thither  from  the  United  States  during  thefxacal  year  1881. 


Principal  articles. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Coti  on  piece  goods 

Beer  and  ale   

Earthenware  and  chinaware 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Iron: 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod 

Railmnd _, . . . 

H*»op.  sheet,  Iwiler,  plat4%  &c. 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Linens 


Machinery : 

J^teara-engines 

All  other 

8e«d  oil 

Paper  and  stationery 

Saadlery  and  harneas. 

Spirits  

Woolen  goods 


ToUl 


British. 
$8,  272,  000 

American. 

18,171 

8. 175.  000 

35.345 

2,005,000  i 

1,843 

1,409,000  ! 

1,253 

5,137,000 

1,700 

2,  015,  000  ; 

256,000 

1,  225,  000 

Kone. 

3,368,000  ! 

Do. 

4,301,000 

9 

4,039,000  : 

710,834 

1.908,000 

None. 

1.715,000 

295.000 

2,  3(}8.  000 

194,389 

.598,000 

2.000 

3,  553,  000 

58,626 

5r>-l.  000 

4,330 

2,138,000 

5.005 

6,  435.  000 

210 

59,  WJ5,  000 

1,574.804 
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It  will  be  seeu  by  the  forefjoiiig  statement  that  our  share  in  the  pi 
cipal  imports  ot  Australasia  is  but  as  $1  to  Enpfland's  $40,  while  in 
total  import  trade  our  share  isas$L  to  England's  $13.50. 

While  the  imports  from  Australasia  to  the  United  States  (continue 
small  in  amount,  it  will  be  difficult  to  materially  increase  our  expoi 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  American  manufactures  are  reeogni: 
for  superior  finish  and  utility. 

Our  general  exports  to  Australasia  will  be  seen  by  the  follow 
statement,  com|»iled  from  the  customs  returns  of  tl>e  (Jniteil  Slates: 

Exports  from  ike  United  Staten  to  Aiuttralattia  during  thrJuK^l  if*ar  endiug  June  30,  1 


ArticleH. 


Vahif. 


Articles. 


Val 


Agricultural  implements $352, 517 

AoimulA,  livioK IH,  17H 

Beer,  in  bottles 1,843 

Blacking 34,791 

Books,  tiamphlets,  dM'. |  51,807 

Brass  manufactures '  13, 8d0 

ICaizena,  farina,  &,c 58, 448 

Brooms  and  brushes 60, 8U8 

Carriages  and  carts 225, 303 

Clocks  and  parts 65,869 

Cordaf*e,  rope,  and  twine 13, 883 

Cotton  manufactures 52, 410 

Drugs,  medicines.  &c 242, 208 

Earthen  and  china  ware 1, 252 

Fancy  articles 37,729 

FniltJi,  preserved  and  green 65, 085 

Glassware 48,827 

H»ts,  oapH,  and  bonnet« 1, 700 

India- mbber  goods 29,411 

Iron  manufactures 1, 203, 972 

Steel  manufactures    252,527 

Jewelry  . . . .  4, 261 

I^mps 53, 490 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  111,455 

Unie  and  cement II,  856 

Marble  manufactures 86. 630 

Mncical  iuHtrumentM 76. 158 

Rosin  snd  turi>eutine 56, 000 

Kerosene 555,  691 

Oils,  all  other 47, 344 

Paints  and  colors 25, 125 

Paper  and  stationery 58,  626 


Perfumery $l( 

Plated  ware  ...^ 8( 

Printing  presses  ami  t  vi»e . ;  I 

Fish.... '  37( 

Preserved  meats li 

Oysters *  f 

Quicksil  v»'r U 

Si'.ales  and  balances          '  1 

Seeds,  clover  and  timothy '  63 

Sewing  niachiues  |  161 

Soai)M (  I 

Spirits   i  S 

Spirits  of  tun>entine i  53 

Starch 1  4 

Sugar,  retlned ;  44 

Tinware    IS 

Tobftcco : 

Loaf     99 

Manufactured  70l 

Trunks  and  valises £ 

V'ai-nish 12 

Wa  tches 31 

Wearing  apparel 6 

WtNxl  and  manufactures  uf : 

Lumber,  &c 224 

Household  furniture 228 

Wooden  ware 70 

A 11  other  manufactures  of 234 

All  other  articles ,  311 

Total  exports 6,730 


In  the  recapitulation  of  British  exports  to  Australasia  during  t 
year  1881,  it  will  be  noted  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  wh( 
($8,823,000,  an  amount  much  greater  than  the  total  exports  from  t 
United  States)  was  composed,  of  foreign  goods,  such  as  candles,  ftj 
glass,  leather  manufaetures,  ironware,  musical  instruments,  pap 
spirits,  refined  sugar,  toba<5co  and  manufactures  of,  wood  of  all  soi 
&c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one-tenth  of  these  foreign  exports,  s 
♦880,000  worth,  was  composed  of  American  goods. 


CONTINENT    OF    EIROPE:    COMMKKCE    OK    RUSSIA. 
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CONTINENT    OF    KUliOPE. 
FOBEIOM  COIVmiEBCE  OF  RUSSIA  IN  ElIROPE. 

The  latest  ofiicial  returns  showing  the  total  foreign  commerce  of 
Russia  in  Europe  are  for  the  'year  1879,  during  which  year  the  value 
thereof  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $410,054,000;  exports,  $453,598,000. 

A  review  of  the  trade  between  the  principal  countries  in  Europe  and 
Russia,  viz,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, and  Sweden, 
shows  that  their  imports  from  Bussia  during  the  year  1880  were  about 
130,000,000  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  while  their  exports  to 
Russia  were  about  equal  during  both  years.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  exports  from  Euro)^)ean  Bussia  during  the  year  1880,  assuming  that 
the  remainder  thereof  showed  similar  results  to  those  with  the  above 
countries,  were  less  than  those  of  1879  by  about  $50,000,000,  while  the 
imports  into  Bussia  were  fully  up  to  those  of  1879. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  and  export  from  Bussia  for  a 
series  of  years  are  given  in  the  following  statements: 

Imports  into  Husnia. 

Tke  imports  and  exports  fttr  1865  an*  fur  the  KiMMian   Enipirf :   the  uther  yeara  ar«  for   Kurup«aa 

Kiiaaia  odIv. 


Articlra. 


T« 

<'Mt0B 

Iroo: 

rnwToaxfat 
Wrooeht  - . . 
RaiU 

S««.Irail» 


1865. 


f8, 025. 023 
12, 314. 173 


Total  iron  and  ivieel 


2,441,760 


1870. 


1K74. 


1878. 


$12,  018.  730       $22,  920, 799       r^6,  875, 000 
22,827,054         39,392.661         49,731,000 


3.  295,  000 

M.  881. 000 

3,  .384,  000 

15,811,000 


14.891,997  I       11,350,866         31,371,000 


Cotton  .. 
Unen ... 

Silk 

Wool... 


1,  623.  581 
1.  725.  599 
2. 458.  831 
2. 398,  222 


3,  216,  783 
2.  529.  630 
2,  934,  925 
6.  246, 379 


4.  462,  H82 

5.  550,  431 
4,103,516 
9.  730,  529 


Total  tiaaaea 

J'Halwarea 

Oili: 

P»'tTol«iiin 

All  other 


6,104,586  I       18,<V52,9J6         19,053,200         10,818,000 


Total  oila 


J»P»«  and  machinery 

Jpborco,  raw 

"iaft. 

^ton  jam 

*  oftL  raw 

Coal  and  cole 

I'niit  and  vegetablen 

^ll.TiW 

f^I'.  taUii 

CWnrii  aia  and  drufcs  — 
'«fft« 

Ja« 

P^nnga 

Lead 

J»«iijP>  .    ...  '.'. 

^^>a«  and  giaaawmre 

•\«tf  Iwii  and  clocks 

j^  and  c«ment 

™»«.  rwdy-HMide  - . . 
>^t«  and  aeeda 


657. 528 
4.012.916 

5, 670.  444 

4.410.716 

2, 3,19.  730 

4. 672,  618 

2,035,107 

3. 078,  267 

1,248,440 

3, 169, 441 

1.687,176 

1,408,376 

1,570,916 

2, 670, 780 

1,471,590 

2,  317,  886 

597.415 

3,864,586 

712,015 

750, 675 

208,  579 

824.028 

484.675 


4.  207, 636 
7,  994. 667 


5,  853, 725 
10,  761,  988 


12.202,30:{         16,615,713 


15.934, 
2,659. 
5.546, 
4,784, 
J»,552, 
5.646, 
4,907. 
5,  302, 
3,  052, 
3,090, 
3.  536, 
2. 653, 

2,  395, 
1.M2, 

3,  890. 

vol, 

1.301, 

1.280. 

927. 

3.287, 


3.'>8 
853 
220 
692 
796 
902 
413 
496 
485 
225 
909 
648 
882 
722 
653 
680 
998 
250 
705 
879 


12,  604, 
5,070. 

10.  358, 
9.837. 

12.  021, 
6,  531, 
5,  669. 
5.  .503, 
5,  265, 
7,094, 
3,  593, 
2,887. 
3,719, 
2,099, 
4,386, 
2,213, 
4,079. 
1.809, 
1.599, 
889, 


447 

905 
022 
380 
875 
9«7 
996 
820 
489 
«.')3 
386 
O.'iO 
782 
.V23 
361 
G83 
062 
912 
653 
484 


3.413,000 
6,600,000 
2.  202,  000 
7, 707, 000 


8, 206.  2:W    14,  927.  717    23,  847,  368  I   19,  928,  000 


5,211,000 
7, 340,  000 


12,  651, 000 


31.  562. 

3.  229, 
6.  552, 

13,726, 

17,  983, 

12,  478, 

6,606, 

9,  i:i5. 

4.  642, 
1.5, 120. 

4.184. 
4,  037, 
3.890. 
2.716, 
3,  670, 

2,  055, 

3,  670. 
1.394. 
1,982, 
1.541, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1879. 


$.30, 360. 000 
44,880.000 


5.086.000 

10.472,000 

150.000 

8,154,000 

23,862.00$ 


4,  .504. 000 

5,  726,  000 
2,  276. 000 
9,  028, 000 

21.532,000 

15.  .561,000 


3,641,000 
12,083,000 

1.5, 724. 000 


21.653,000 

3,  093, 000 
8,661.000 

22,  739. 000 

22. 408, 000 

9, 174, 000 

8,300,000 

10, 472, 000 

4,  f  97, 000 
16,  426, 000 

0,  (186. 000 
3,  516,  000 
3,  216. 000 
2,603,000 
3,590,000 
2.  842, 000 
4,338.000 

1,  870, 000 
1.571.000 
1,645.000 
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Imports  into  JRusaia — Continued. 


Articles. 


Rice 

Sngare 

AfH^cultaral  implements 

Lace 

Cheese 

All  other  articles 

Total  imports 


1865. 


1870. 


1874. 


1878. 


1879. 


$64.1,324  I 
784,687 

143, 176  1 

356,660  j 

3(»,  962  I 
34,  517,  233 


$702,  508 

85.  006 

6.38,  815 

614.  1^3 

606,  961 

58,  956,  058 


$1,. 122, 976         $1,174,000 

1,771,455  ,  1,000 

2,050,572  2,641,000 

1,506,773  i         1,101,000 

94.^.4.19  j  Not  pi  veil  .. 

90,025,176         04,018,000 


$1,496,000 

2,000 

2,  992. 000 

1,112,000 

Not  pivfn. 

94, 843, 000 


119,405,000       237,654,000 


338,693.000       409,382,000         410,054.000 


Exports  from  Russia, 


Cereals : 
Wheat 
Rye  .. 
Oats  ... 
Barley 
Groats. 
Haize  . 
Pease . 
Flour. 


Total  cereals 


Flax 

Wooil  of  all  sorts 

Linseed 

Animals,  living 

Wool 

Hemp 

Tow.  flax 

Bristles 

Tallow 

Leather 

Furs 

Brandy  and  corn  spirits 

Butter 

Hemp  yam  

Caviare 

Metals,  nnwronght 

Cordage 

Pota.sh    

Yam  of  flax 

All  other  articles 


Total  exports 


$31,647,162 
4,  520,  040 
3,227.177 
2, 180,  575 
72,  202 
1,  589, 117 
212,  250 
1, 204,  244 


$70,  443,  014 

14.  9«9.  923 

12,  186, 107 

7,  069,  0.18 

433,812 

5,  479,  010 

1,  713.  631 

5,  709, 192 


44,694,767  i     118,083,727 


$62,  674.  049 

54,811,8.14 

18,  222,  .110 

10,4f«),  519 

1, 436,  902 

702.  092 

2.  .5.50,  745 

3.  693,  093 


$1.«>0,  030,  000 

55,  784,  000 

28,  186,  000 

19,818,000 

4,  552,  000 

3,  083,  000 

1,  468,  000 

3. 817,  000 


$138.  978, 000 

71.958,000 

29,  »4:>,  000 

13,  539,  OOO 

4, 862,009 

5.834.000 

1,2.52,000 

3. 142, 000 


154,  190,  564  I    266,  7.18. 000         269, 410,  000 


18,943, 

7, 002. 

10, 810, 

1,  893, 
8,142, 
8.  032. 
1,394. 

2,  472, 
8,579, 
1,011, 

944. 
91, 
878, 
1.002. 
280, 
615, 
803, 
975, 


523 
528 
387 
696 
216 
291 
396 
8.'i6 
949 
529 
l.-)7 
572 
734 
404 
371 
060 
492 
258 


38,441,814 


41,681, 

9,596, 

19,813. 

5,  2<i8, 

6,  742. 
8,  033, 
2,  063, 
6,286. 
4,854. 
1.946. 
1,  362, 

945, 

979, 
1,168. 

679, 
1,  378, 

882. 

1,  003, 

1,  39H, 

32, 655, 


.516 
204 
937 
149 
920 
766 
999 
176 
412 
315 
972 
373 
139 
207 
867 
850 
433 
150 
332 
496 


156, 616,  000  I  265,  825,  000 


33,  255, 

24.  525. 

23,  190, 
5,  59*>, 
8,422, 
9,  70*>, 
1,480, 
2.264, 
1,968, 
2,417, 
1,121, 
4,884, 
1,018, 
1,  270, 
806, 
1,371. 
544, 
410, 
2.648, 

33,  333, 


974 
544 
393 
381 
195 
755 
707 
065 
074 
482 
000 
078 
112 
105 
916 
507 
680 
511 
918 
139 


41,471. 

22,  313, 

26,  350, 

12,301, 

8,  73.5, 

11,697, 

3,009, 

3,  303. 

2,  422, 

2,  055, 

807, 

1,541. 

1,101, 

1,  321. 

1.  248. 

499, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
(►00 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


52,136,000 

18,  850,  000 

30.668.000 

10.  »t6, 000 

8, 15.1, 000 

13,  464, 000 

3,  291,  (-00 

2,468.000 

1, 421. 000 

2,  693,  000 
1.  870. 000 

3,  516, 000 
1. 421.  000 

650,000 

1,421,000 

748,000 


61,000 
30,  892,  000 


28,000 
30,  564, 000 


316,425,000   437,864,000    453,508,000 


The  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
statements,  from  $119,405,000  in  the  imports  for  the  whole  empire  in 
1865,  to  $410,054,000  for  European  Russia  in  187i),  and  from  $150,610,000 
in  the  exports  for  the  whole  empire  in  the  former  year  to  $453,598,000 
for  European  Russia  in  tbe  latter  year,  is  remarkable,  showing  a  com- 
mercial and  an  industrial  development  comparatively  greater,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  United  States  excepted. 

The  imports  of  cottx)n  and  cotton  yarns,  even  in  1870,  as  compared 
with  1879— $27,612,000  in  the  former  and  $67,619,000  in  the  latter  year- 
show  the  great  advance  made  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country.  The  imports  ot*  wool  show  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
in  the  wooi-manufacturing  industry.  The  statement  shows  that  in  the 
articles  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements,  Rus- 
sia is  v^ery  far  from  being  able  to  supply  her  home  demand,  although 
the  increased  imports  of  these  articles  bear  evidence  of  industrial  jmI- 
vancemeiit  otherwise.  Notwithstanding  the  development  of  the  textile 
industries  of  Russia,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  import  table  that  cotton, 
Jinen,  silk,  and  wool  manufactures  are  yet  imported  to  the  value  of 
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lu  the  table  of  ex])orts  an  increase  of  $224,700,000  in  cereals  is  noted 
in  1879,  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  1«S65;  the  otlier  principal  arti- 
cles showing  a  marked  increase  being  flax,  wood,  linseed,  and  live 
animals. 

The  exports  of  Russia,  it  will  be  seen,  are  still  confined  principally  to 
the  27  articles  which  constituted  the  exports  of  18G5,  the  increase  be- 
ing confined  wholly  thereto,  ''all  other  articles"  exported  during  the 
year  1879  being  of  less  value  than  similar  exports  in  the  former  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  latest  official  details  of  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Kussia: 

ImporUi  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Russia, 


Articles. 


B<«n#«,  except  whale  fins  — 

Batt  r 

Caudles  and  stearine 

Conlage  and  twine 

C«m: 

Wbeat 

Barley 

Oata 

Indian  com  (maize) 

Wheat  dour 

Another 

Feathers,  for  heds 

FUz: 

I>ressed 

Roa}j;h  and  undressed. .. 

Tow  and  codilla 

Hair: 

Horse , 

Another 

Hemp: 

Dressed , 

Rough 

Tow  and  codilla 

Hides: 

Not  in  any  way  dressed . . 

Tanned,    tawed    and 
dressed. 
Iron: 

Ore 

lobars , 

llannfactored 

Isinglass 

Linen  nianufactares 

Oil-seed  cake 

Pitch 

Platina,  wrought  and  not  . . . 
Rags  and  material  for  paper. 
Seeds: 

Flax  and  linseed 

Other  kinds 

Sogar: 

Refliie<l 

Tallow  and  stearine 

Tar 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn 

Sawn  and  split 

Allother  ..   

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


Northern 
ports. 


$144,000 

515.  000 

78,0Q0 

496,000 

7,568,000 

i6,fl53,066 


Southern 
ports. 


$11, 590, 000 
3, 440, 000 


603,000 
107,000 

73,000 
9, 020,  000 
1,  016,  000 

44,000 
219, 000 

68,000 

2, 478, 000 

156,000 

107,000 
25,000 


107,000 


141,000 
39.000 

180,000 

510, 000 
44,000 
39.000 

238,000 


501.000 
336,000 

1, 632, 000 
7,416,000 


894,000 
1, 05,'J,  000 


Total 63,766,000 


816,  000 

389,000 

70,000 


1880. 


Northern 
ports. 


$214, 000 

656,000 

44,000 

462,000 

661,000 

i2,' 940, 000 


6,  784, 000       4,  243,  000 
161,  000  I        748. 000 


400,000 
64,000 

34.000 

11, 677,  000 

1, 963,  000 

117,000 
481,  000 

15,000 

2,691,000 

205,000 

200,000 
39,000 


476, 000 
2.5,  000 

379, 000 
40,000 

272.000 

496.  000 
49. 000 


Sonthem 
ports. 


$6, 966,  000 
2, 293,  OUO 


54.000 
2,000 


20,  000 

1,  764.  000 

296,  000 


107,000 

6,  435, 000 
219,000 


248,  000 
360,  000 

3, 206,  000 
12,  891,  OOO 


1,142,000 
1.  518,  000 


1, 307,  000 

311,  000 

2,000 


2,818,000 
755,000 

156,  000 
1,000 


15,  000 

2,  274.  000 

272.  000 


Total. 


1879. 


$144. 000 

515,000 

78.000 

496,  000 

19, 167.  000 
3,  449.  000 

10,  95:{.  000 
810.000 
389.  000 
673,  (K)0 
107, 000 

73.  000 
9,  020.  000 
1, 016,  000 

44.000 
219,  000 

68,  000 

2, 478,  000 

156,000 

107,  000 
25,000 


107,  000 


23,  390,  000  t  60,  735,  000  \   17, 170,  000 

' -_^J 


141.000 
39,  000 

180,000 

510,000 
44,000 
39.  000 

<238,  000 

11,  027,  000 
909,  000 

54,000 
503.  0(»0 
336,  000 

1,632.000 
7, 440,  000 
20,  000 
2.  0:.8,  000 
1.  341),  000 


1880. 


$214,  000 

656, 000 

44,000 

311,000 

7,  027,  000 

2,  ?9:i.  000 

12, 1>4",  Oi)0 

1, 3o7,  000 

'  3ll,(M)0 

402.  OIK) 

61,000 

34.000 

11,677,000 

1,  963,  000 

117,  000 
481,000 

1.5,000 

2,691,000 

205, 000 

200,  000 
39.  000 


476,  000 
25,  000 

37! «,  000 
49,  000 

272, 000 

496,000 
49,000 

'"i67,'6d6 

0, 253, 000 
974,  000 

156.  000 
249.  000 
360,  000 

.1.  206,  000 

12,801.000 

15.000 

3,41(5.000 

1,790,000 


77,150,000   77,905,000 
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Exports  from  th^  United  Kingdom  to  Siiasia. 


A  rf  icle«. 


1879. 


NorthejTi      Soathem 
portA.      '      porta. 


1880. 


Northern 
ports. 


Total. 


Southern 
porta. 


1879. 


1880. 


IlKITIBII   OOOnS. 

Alkali I 

Apparel  and  halx'^rdaabery.. 

Baits  and  sacka | 

Cement | 

Chemical    productions  and 
preparations.  i 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel ! 

Cotton  yarn ' 

Cottons,  by  the  yard 

Cottons,  bv  value 

Dmgs  an<(  medicinal  prepa- 
rations. 

Karthen  and  china  ware 

Fish,  herrings        ! 

Hardware  and  cutlery j 

Linen,  yam 

Linen  manufactures . .  | 

Machinery,  steam-engines  ..i 

All  other  sorta 

Metals:  | 

Iron,  wrought  and  not . .  | 

('opper,  wrought  and  not.  | 

I^ead,    pig,    pii>e,    and  ' 
Hheet.  j 

Tin,  unwrought i 

Oil  and  floor  cloths 

Oil,  of  all  sorts  ] 

Salt        

Silk,  thrown,  twist  and  yam 

Manufactui'ers' I 

Telegraph  wire,  &c 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' j 

Woolens :  1 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  other  articles 


$714,000 


146,000 
417,000 

2, 176, 000 

4,  746,  000 

340,000 

856,000 

49,000 

64,000 
306,000 
311,000 

49,000 

554,000 

748,000 

6,  038, 000 

4,  712,  000 
014,  000 
G95,  000 

185.000 
64,000 
87,000 

132,000 
78,000 

379.000 

68,000 

1,938,000 

778.000 

243,000 

4. 333, 000 


64,000 

8,000 

758,000 

78,000 


4.57.  000 

272,000 

395,000 

34,000 


50.000 


102,  000 


30,000 
340,000 
379,  000 

1,132,000 
195,000 


Total  British  '  32, 120,  000 


FOKRIOX  HOODS. 


Candles  i 

Caoutchouc i*  1, 

Coffee I 

Cotton,  raw 3, 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs  .... 

Cochineal 

Cutch  and  gambler 

Indigo 

Gum : 

l^ac,  si>ed,  shell,  Sca: 

Another 

Hides,  nutanned 

Metals : 

Copi>er,  not  wrought  or 
partly  wrought 

Iron  bai-H 

Iron  aud  steel  manufac- 
tures. 

Oil,  cocoamit 

Oil,  olive 

Rice 

Skins,  furs,  A:c 

Spices 

Sugar,  refined  and  not 

Tea 

Wax 

Wine 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


161,000 
943,000 
104, 000 

170,  0()« 
151,000 
525,  000 

40,000 
136,000 
467,000 

297,000 

78,000 
64,000 

190,000 

129,000 

73.000 

18,000 

Hg.OOU 


49,000 

4,000 

73,000 
601, 000 

5.  030,  000 

83,000 

491,000 

21,000 

$661,  000 


170, 000 
569,000 

2,682,000 

2,  623, 000 

457,000 

996,000 

15,000 

68,000 
724,000 
:i60,000 

:i4,ooo 
rm,  000 

1,079,000 
7,  602. 000 

6, 014. 000 
909,000 
.544.000 

209,000 
49,000 
83,000 

112,000 
83, 000 

243,  000 

15,000 

],4:)8,000 

813,000 

161,000 

3,926,000 


$83,000 

30,  000 

1,  059,  000 

180,000 


33, 140,  000 


20,  000 


39.000 


1, 


Total  foreign  goods. . . 

Grand    total    British 
exports. 


1. 
2, 


506,000 

44,000 

68,000 

118,000 

237,000 


12, 616,  000 


132,000 
141,000 

170,000 

117,000 

1,000 

219,  000 

345,000 

1,  779,  000 

1, 268,  000 

797,000 

3,  386,  000 

151,000 
141,000 
413, 000 

78,000 
156,000 
321,  000 

418,000 

136,  000 
59,  000 

180,000 

127,  000 

68,000 

2«,  000 

a3,ooo 

i,* 326,  000 

146,000 

78,000 

792,000 

2,  460,  000 


12i  612, 000 


44,736,000  i  6,809,000  !  45,752,000 


661,000 

302,  000 

413,000 

44,000 


54,000  ' 
88,666  I 


39,000 
3()6, 000 
501,000 

781,000 
170,000 


51,000 


10,000 


78,000 
i,  656, 000 


5,506,000 


44,000 


I    467, 000 

I    34,000 

I 

I    35, 000 

I 

I    64,000 


I     1,000 
117, 000 

!    102, 000 

i  '268,666 

!   146,666 

*  292,666 


466,000 


2,036,000 


7,  542, 000 


$778. 000 

8,000 

758,000 

224,000 

417,  000 

2,633,000 

5,018,000 

735,000 

890,000 

49,000 

123,000 

306.000 

413,000 

49,000 

.584,000 

1,  088,  000 

6  417,000 

.5. 844, 000 

1, 109, 000 

69.5. 000 

234.000 
64.000 
87.000 

132.  000 
78,000 

383,000 

68,000 

1,  038,  000 

851,  000 

243. 000 

4,934,000 


83,000 
1,161,000 
1,434,000 
3,  104,000 

191,000 
151. 000 
545,000 

49,000 
175, 000 
467,000 

297,000 

78,000 
196,000 


331. 
129, 
243, 
18. 
205, 

1. 

1,725, 

44, 

68, 

1,118, 

2,582, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$744,000 

30,000 

1,058,000 

850,000 

569.000 

3,343.000 

2.925,000 

870,000 

1,040.000 

15,000 

122.000 

724.000 

448.000 

34,000 

540,000 

1,. 385. 000 

8,  103, 000 

6,795.000 

1,  079, 000 

544.000 

260.000 
49,000 
83,000 

112.000 
83,000 

253,000 

15.000 

1,438.000 

801.000 

161.000 

5,582.000 


37,150,000   38,646.000 


44.000 
1,368.000 
1.264.000 
3,386^000 

185.000 
141.000 
448,000 

78,000 
220,000 

:r2i,  000 

418,000 

137,000 
176.000 

282,000 
127.000 
336,000 
28,000 
229.000 


1,618.000 

146.000 

78.000 

792.000 

2,926.000 


14,395.000  I  14,648,000 


51,545,000   53,294.000 
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Imparts  into  France  from  Ruenia^  1880. 


Articles. 


U 


ed... 
i,  raw, 


aental 


General 
imports. 


$33.  702, 900 

9,  012, 000 

7,044,000 

6,  602,  000 

4,  913,  000 

1,  731,  000 

698,000 

652,  000 

621,000 

292, 600 

239.000 

185,  000 

129.000 

122,  000 

103,  000 

102,  000 

101.000 

67,000 

62,000 

46.000 

158,000 

322,000 


Special 
imports. 


$28, 998, 000 

9,  002, 000 

7,  033,  000 

5,  596,  000 

4,  837,  000 

1, 731,  000 

625,000 

^52,000 

621.000 

233,000 

239,000 

128.  000 

129.000 

22,000 

100,000 

102,000 

.^2,000 

65.000 

61,000 

42,000 

28.000 

196.000 


65,  903, 000       60, 492,  000 


Exports  from  France  to  Russia,  1882. 


Articles. 


>fsUk. 


;  woods.. 
1  in  oil.. 

Iware  — 
els,  Iron. 


tares., 
at  tons. 


e 

ionery. 


and  crystal 
machinery.. 


ctares . 
Cht.... 


I,  and  liquors. 


inderclothing,  sewn. 


le 

iu 

in  skins  and  leather 
ins 


Oeneral 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

$1, 162, 000 

$1, 139, 000 

663.000 

662,000 

567,000 

566,000 

566,000 

566.000 

420,  000 

418,000 

345,000 

326,000 

313.000 

201,000 

250,000 

61,000 

239.000 

211,  000 

159,000 

181.000 

167,000 

157,000 

81,000 

158.000 

155,000 

138,  000 

14,000 

133,000 

1            68,000 

126,000 

117,000 

109. 000 

73,000 

106,000 

51,000 

92.000 

90.000 

77,000 

44.000 

72,000 

72,000 

72.000 

72,  000 

71,000 

71,000 

66,000 

66,000 

59.000 

29,000 

54,  000 

54,000 

55.000 

55,000 

50.000 

50,000 

47,  000 

6,000 

47,  000 

46.000 

44,  000 

44.000 

43. 000 

43.000 

37,  000 

37,000 

37.000 

37,000 

34.000 

34,000 

30,  000 

30,000 

30.000 

29.000 

24,000 

24,000 

1,  043.  000 

813.  000 

7,  937,  000         6,  570,  000 


15 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

The  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Eussia  in  Europe  during 
the  fiscal  year  1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $2,767,000,  against  only 
$674,000  in  1880;  exports,  $15,819,000,  an  increase  of  about  $2,700,000 
on  the  preceding  year. 

Principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Buesia. 


Articles. 


Sheet  iron 

Old  and  scrap  iron . . 

Wool 

Hemp 

All  other  articles  . . 

Total  imports 


1881. 

1880. 

$135,884 

1,  618, 979 

631.316 

24,628 

358,198 

$110, 583 
375.  053 

•  9,093 
179, 271 

2, 767, 000 

674,000 

Increase. 


$135,884 

1,506,396 

256.263 

15,530 

178,927 

2,093,000 


Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Russia. 


Articles. 


Indian  com 

Cotton    

Bosin  and  turpentine 

Petroleum 

Tallow 

All  other  articles 


Total 15,819,000 


1881. 

1880. 

$100,284 

15, 396, 871 

126,627 

142,975 

49, 410 

2,833 

$39,297 
12,190,802 
134,877 
160,707 
376,726 
233,591 

15, 819, 000 

13, 126, 000 

Increase 

and 
decrease^ 


$60,967+ 

3,206.069+ 

8.250— 

7,732— 

326.316- 

230,658— 


2,603,000+ 


Our  trade  with  Eussia  is  geographically  divided  as  follows: 


Divisions. 


Through  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 
Through  the  Black  Sea 

Total 


Imports  from  |  Exports  to 

-"  la. 


$448,568 
225.391 


673.954 


$12, 134, 785 
991,650 


18,126,444 


Of  the  imports  from  Eussia  all  but  $100,000  worth  were  brought  in 
foreign  ships,  while  the  exports  were  effected  as  follows:  In  American 
ships,  $1,288,475 ;  in  foreign  ships,  $11,837,969. 


FOREIGN  GOMIIIERCE  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORITAIT. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Norway  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows: Imports,  $40,736,000 — an  increase  of  $4,840,000  on  the  preceding 
year;  exports,  $29,140,000 — a  considerable  increase  on  the  preceding 
year. 

The  imports  during  the  year  1880  were  the  largest  since  the  year 
1877,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to  over  $50,0^0,000.  The  exports 
during  the  year  1880,  although  greater  than  for  the  year  1879,  are  less 
than  the  average  annual  exports  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  imports.  It  thus  appears  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Nor- 
way,  if  not  receding,  is  not  increasing. 
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The  priucipal  imports  into  Norway  during  the  year  1830  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Breadstnffs  aud  provisions: 

Wheat 1393,000 

Rye 6,497,000 

Barley 1,610,000 

Wheat  meal 743,000 

Rye  meal 469,000 

Butter 1,444,000 

Lanl l,09e,000 

Cheese 76,000 

Total  breadstuffa  and  provisions 12, 330, 000 

Coal * 1,550,000 

Coffee 2,371,000 

€otton : 

Raw 596,000 

Manufactures 800, 000 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 510, 000 

Hides  and  skins 1,025,000 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought 585, 000 

Iron  wares,  including  nails,  rails,  &,c 991, 000 

Machinery,  including  locomotives 300, 000 

glJ^ 519    QQQ 

Spirits,  brandy,&c 290*000 

Sugar: 

Raw 564,000 

Refined 601,000 

Tobacco,  leaf 628, 000 

Wine 520,000 

Wool 290,000 

Wool  manufactures   810,000 

AU  other  articles 13,456,000 

Total  imports 40,736,008 

The  principal  exports  of  Norway  dnring  the  year  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fish: 

Fresh $245,000 

Cod,  dried  or  split 4,711,000 

Herrings 2,547,000 

Other  salted  fish 216,000 

Anchovies 189, 000 

Lobsters 106, 000 

Total  fish 5,014,000 

Wood  and  timber  of  aU  sorts 10, 133, 000 

Total  timber  and  fish 15,147,000 

Train  oil 1,420,000 

Oats 316,000 

Ice  175,000 

Matches 426,000 

Calfskins 307,000 

Seal  skins 141,000 

Sulphur 245,000 

AU  other  articles 10,963,000 

Total  exports 29,140,000 

The  variety  and  value  of  the  principal  imports  into  Norway,  consist- 
ing, as  they  do,  chiefly  of  leading  manufactures,  offer  a  very  strong  con- 
trast to  the  exports  therefrom,  the  produce  of  the  sea  and  forest  con- 
stituting the  greater  part  of  the  latter. 

The  nature  of  the  imports  into  Norway  is  such  as  gives  assurance  that 
a  goodly  share  thereof  is  of  American  origin^  especially  sucli  attic\e^  di^ 
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butter,  lard,  breadstuff's,  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  iron  manufactures,  and 
Djachinery;  but  as  our  exports  thereto  are  included  in  our  customs  re- 
turns with  those  to  Sweden,  and  as  considerable  quantities  of  American 
products  reach  Norway  via  England  and  other  countries,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  the  exact  amount.  The  Norwegian  returns  show  that  di- 
rect imports  from  the  United  States  amount  to  about  $600,000  annu- 
ally, but  they  make  no  mention  of  any  direct  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Xoncay. 


Article 


Aoiiuals,  living: 

Oxen  and  bulls , 

Cows  and  calves 

Bones,  except  whale  fins 
Butter 


Confectionery . 
Copper: 


M-e 


Uuwrought  and  not 

Com :  oats 

Fish 


Ice 

Iron: 

Ore 

Pig 

Bars 

Manures 

Oil,  train 

Oilseed 

Ore 

Paper 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper 

Bags  and  materials  ior  paper. 

Skins,  seal 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn 

Sawed  or  split 

staves 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1879. 

1880. 

$64,000 

$78,000 

15.000 

25,000 

5,000 

25,000 

355,000 

608,000 

2,000  { 

73,000 

49,000 

132,000 

67,000 

10,000 

195,000 

224,000 

629,000 

792,000 

680,000 

690,000 

1.000 
1.000 

10,000 

1,000 

20.000 

30,000 

105,000 

175,000 

311.000 

141,000 

171,000 

37,000 

110.000 

180,000 

173,000 

83,000  1 

98.000 

719.000  ' 

671,000 

39,000 

59.000 

1,  632,  000 

3, 264,  000 

224,000 

716,000 


9,  312, 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Norway. 


2,507,000 

5, 100, 000 

369,000 

932.000 


13, 231.  000 


Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdashery . . . 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cordaj;e  and  twine 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hard  wan)  and  cutlery 

Leather,  wrought  and  not. ... 

Linen  yarn 

Linens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Machinery : 

Steam-engine 

All  other  sortB 

Metals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not  ... 

Copper,  wrought  and  not. 

Paintera'  colors 

Salt 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Telesraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  otlier  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


$30,000 
243,000 
826, 000 
44,000 
195, 000 

$59,000 
136,000 
933,000 
34,000 
258,000 

423.000 
54,000 
25,000 

132,  000 

5,000 

34,000 

525,000 

102.  000 

25,000 

132,000 

20,000 

54,000 

141.000 
23,000 

136, 000 
34,000 

.  35,000 
98, 000 

25,000 
141,000 

792,000 

253.  000 

49,  000 

20,  000 

4,000 

102,000 

617,000 
209,000 
64,000 
27,000 
292,000 
141,000 

299,  000 

44,000 

'    1, 40i,  000 

452,000 

64,000 

1.  591, 000 

1    5. 275, 000 

6, 091.  000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Norway — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


FOREIGN  AKD  COLONIAL  GOODS. 

Bacon  and  hams 

Coffee 

Cork,  unmanafactnred 

Cotton,  raw 

Hides : 

Untanned ,. 

Tanned  

Jate 

Lard     

Oil,  olive 

Rice,  not  in  husk 

Seeds,  rape    

Suear,  retlned  and  not 

Wine 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  

Grand  total  British  exports 


$510,  000 

$729,000 

384.000 

430,000 

20,000 

25,000 

433,000 

564,000 

8,000 

25,000 

243,000 

422,000 

27,000 

59,000 

15,000 

24,000 

49,000 

25.000 

10.000 

5,000 

20,000 

6,000 

15,000 

49,000 

30,000 

34,000 

25.000 

49,000 

462.000 

760,000 

2, 246, 000 

3,206,0«0 

7,  521, 000 


9,297,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Norway  f  1880. 


Articles. 


Lnmber 

Fish  roe  (cod  and  mackerel; 
Copper. 


Copper  ore . 
Ra^s 


Pyrites  of  snlphnr  and  iron . 

whale  oil 

Ice 


£arths,  clays,  and  stones. 
Fodder \ 


Cod-liver  oil.. 
Other  articles. 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$5,094,000 

$5,094,000 

606,000 

603,000 

349,000 

349,000 

279,000 

279,000 

106,000 

106,000 

93,000 

93,000 

81,000 

58,000 

30,000 

30,000 

21,000 

21,000 

12,000 

12,000 

11,000 

11.000 

86.000 

76,000 

Total 


6, 768, 000 


6, 732, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Norxoay^  1880. 


Articles. 


Cereals 

Wool  manufactures 

Hemp  and  flax  manufactures. 

Butter 

Mercery 

Wines 


Herring,  salted  and  dried . . . 

8acar.  reflned 

Oils,  flxed,  pure 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs. 

Grease  and  lard 

Tanned  hides 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones . 
Semoufes  and  Italian  paste. . . 
Fruit 


Feathers  (bed  and  pillow) . 
Cotton 


Tools  and  hardware. 
Mats  And  matting . . . 
Colors 


Maoufiactures  in  skin  and  leather. 

Pottery,  f^lass,  and  crystal 

Other  articles 


Total 


General  ex- 
ports. 


$680, 
295, 
138. 
97, 
87. 
85, 
76, 
73. 
67, 
56. 
49, 
31, 
26, 
25, 
22, 
19. 
16, 
12. 
12, 
11, 
10, 
8. 
305, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


2,200,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$669,  000 
294,000 
138,000 
97,000 
87,000 
83,000 
76,000 
73,000 
64.000 
55,000 
49.000 
31,000 
26,000 
24,000 
21,000 
19,000 
16,000 
11,000 
12,000 
11.000 
10,000 
8,000 
203,000 


2,  077, 000 
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3.  SHrEDEN. 

The  annual  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows :  Imports,  $65,000,000 ;  exports,  $60,000,000. 

The  average  annual  imports  into  Sweden  during  the  seven  years  end- 
ing with  1879  amounted  to  $71,000,000.  The  decline  occurred  in  the 
two  latest  years,  and  would  seem  to  be  only  temporary,  for  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Sweden  during  the  year  1880  show  an  increase  of 
$4,000,000  on  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  of  Sweden 
may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  $65,000,000.  The  exports  would  seem 
to  have  become  fixed  at  about  the  amount  above  given. 

Principal  imports  into  Sweden, 


Articlea. 


Coffee 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton,  raw , 

Cotton  manofactares 

Kye 

Rye  and  wheat  meal. 

Herrings 

Haohinery 

Oil,  mineral 

Oil,  other  aorta 


Valae. 


$3, 752, 000 

2,644,000 

1,038,000 

1.941,000 

3,  502, 000 

2, 013, 000 

1,202,000 

812,000 

638,000 

826,000 


Articlea. 


Value. 


Pork 

Skins,  dressed  and  undressed. 
Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined.. 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  stalk 

Wool 

Wool  manufactorea 

Molasses 

Tallow 

All  other  articles 


Total  importa. 


$1,811,000 

2,047,000 

4, 614. 000 

2,000,000 

718.000 

345,000 

350,000 

336,000 

32.422,000 


65,000,0«0 


Principal  exports  of  Sweden. 


Articles. 


Wood  and  timber : 
Deals  and  planks. 
All  other 


Total  wood  and  timber. 


Iron  and  steel: 

Pig  iron 

Bar  iron 

Bolt,  hoop,  &o. 

Blooms 

Steel 


Value. 


$14, 538, 000 
3, 681, 000 


18,219  000 


523,000 
4, 173, 000 
1,804,000 

297,000 
1, 078, 000 


Total  iron  and  steel 7,875,000 


Articles. 


Live  animals : 

Cattle 

Sheep  and  swine.. 
Grain: 

Oats 

Barley  and  wheat 

Butter 

Matches 

Paper 

Wood  pnlp  for  paper. 

Zinc  blende 

All  other  articles 


Value. 


$1,004,000 
204.000 

8, 725. 000 

2.030,000 

2,343,000 

1,364,000 

1, 675, 000 

620,000 

262.000 

10. 589, 000 


Total  exports '    €0.000,000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Sweden, 


Articlea. 


1879. 


Animals,  living: 
Oxen  and  bulls... 
Cows  and  calves . 
Sheep  and  lambs. 

Butter 


Com: 

Wheat. 
Barley . 
Oats... 


other  kinda. 


Iron 


?«« 


Bars 

Old  broken,  and  steel 

Steel,  unwrought 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Oil-seed  cake 

Paper,  all  sorts 

Bags  and  materials  for  pa  per 

T»ir 


Wood  and  timber: 

Heavy 

Sawed  and  split... 
Horse-ftames,  &c. 

All  other  articles 


Total  imports. 


1880. 


$7.56, 000 

$683,000 

116,000 

180,000 

52.000 

68,000 

1, 419,  000 

1,996,000 

54,000 

10,000 

1,118,000 

1,073,000 

7,  621, 000 

7,408,000 

78,000 

68,000 

452,000- 

938,000 

3,  823, 000 

5. 125, 000 

30,000 

20,000 

146,000 

83,000 

1, 093,  000 

1,  749, 000 

39,000 

20,000 

768,000 

705,000 

204.000 

219,000 

18,000 

15,000 

1, 477. 000 

2,  .599, 000 

10, 353,  000 

14. 620, 000 

204.000 

277,000 

1,  649,  000 

2,104,000 

31, 450, 000 

40. 159. 000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Sweden. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Alkali 

Appu^Mid  haberdashery 

Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coals,  oinaers,  andfael 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  valae 

Hardwaresand  cntlery 

L<eather,  wrought  and  not 

Machinery: 

St«ani  engines 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron,  wroaght  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Molasses 

Oilseed 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam 

Woolens :  • 

By  the  yard 

AU  other  articles 


Total  British  goods 


FOBUOX  AND  COLOKIAL  GOODS. 


Bacon  and  hams 

Coffee.... 

Cotton,  raw 

Dyeing  staffs  or  tanning. 

Guano 

Hides: 

Untanned 

Tanned 

Rice,  not  in  husk 

Sugar: 

Unrefined , 

Molasses 

Wine 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamhs  . . 
All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

(Vuid  total,  British  and  foreign 


$132, 000 

49.000 

161,000 

1,424,000 

447,000 

214, 000 
321. 000 
136,000 
136^000 

54.000 
208,000 

758,000 
190,000 
297,000 
200.000 
374,900 

68,000 
1,635.000 


6.804,000 


76S.000 

1.322,000 

1, 118, 000 

47.000 

3,000 

59,000 

365,000 

22,000 

248,000 
67,000 
15,000 
73,000 

660,000 


4,762,000 


11. 566, 000 


$190,000 

73,000 

258,000 

1,900,000 

714,000 

231,000 
535,000 
190,000 
175,000 

83,000 
281,000 

1,064,000 
279,000 
258.000 
360,000 
569,000 

78,000 
2, 205, 000 


9,433,000 


1.064,000 

1, 750. 000 

1.166,000 

34,000 


102,000 

501,000 

64,000 

258,000 

5,000 

34.000 

88.000 

1,126,000 


6,201,000 


15. 634, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  Sweden  j  1880. 


Articles. 


Lumber 

Hayseed 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 

Bags 

Baw  hides 

Iron  ships 

Copper 

Woodware 

ITatiTe  rosin  and  tar  — 

Grain 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  im- 
ports. 


$12, 682, 000 

2,828,000 

979,000 

125,000 

102,000 

55,000 

52.000 

32,000 

24,000 

32,000 

62,000 


16, 963, 000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$12. 682, 000 

2,828,000 

857.000 

125,000 

102,  (too 

55,000 

52,000 

32,000 

24.000 

22,000 

62,000 


16, 841, 000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Sweden,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex-      Special  ex* 
port«.  ports. 


Wine 

Brandy,  8pirit«,  and  liquors. . 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Driexl  fish,  herrings,  &.0 

Hillstones 

Raw  hides 

Table  frn  i ts •. 

Silk  manufactures 

Wool  manufactures 

Dye  wood  extracts 

Tools  and  hardware 

Native  gums  and  rosin 

Oil  cftke 

Sugar,  redned 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Fish,  jpreserved  in  oil 

Machines  and  machinery 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal... 

Furniture 

Vegetables , 

TrulHes 

Hemp  and  flax  manufactures 

OUveoil 

Other  articles 

Total 


,  $434,060 

$433,000 

316,  000 

316,000 

88.000 

86,000 

78,000 

78,000 

50,000 

50,000 

46.000 

44,000 

46,000 

46.000 

32,000 

32.000 

29,000 

23,000 

27,000 

27,000 

26.000 

24,000 

26,000 

26.000 

25.000 

25,000 

25,000 

25.000 

24,000 

24.000 

21, 000 

21.000 

20,000 

2.000 

19,000 

19,000 

4.000 

4,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16.000 

15,000 

15,000 

12,000 

11,000 

259,000 

179,000 

1,654,000 


1,544,000 


RECAPITVIiATION  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  taken  from  their  official 
returns  as  far  as  possible,  during  the  year  1880,  may  be  estimateil  as 
follows,  by  principal  countries : 


Imports  into  Sweden  and  Xortvayj  1880 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Russia  and  Finland . 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belsium 

United  States 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

Itoly 

Sweden 

Norway 

All  other  countries. 


Total  imports 


Sweden. 


Norway. 


$15, 700, 000 
1, 466, 000 

13, 840, 000 
5,  742, 000 

12,  915,  000 
2,  455,  000 
;,  726, 000 


264,000 
201,000 


2,  976,  000 
7,  715,  000 


$11,203,000 
1,  570, 000 
10,  369, 000 
3,  628,  000 
4, 946,  000 
1,  574, 000 
763,000 


394,000 
'3,*7i8,'0Oo' 
2,571,606 


65,000,000 


40, 736,  000 


Total. 


$26, 903.  000 

3,036,000 

24,  209,  000 

9.  370, 000 

17,  881,  000 

4,029,000 

2,489,000 

3. 405. 000 

658,000 

201,000 

3.  718,  000 

2,  976,  000 

6,  d81, 000 


105, 736, 000 


Exports  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  1880. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany...^ 

Denmark 

Russia  Mid  Finland 

Holland 

Belirium 

Spain 

Italy  and  Austria . . 

I7nit«o  States 

Norway 

Sweeden 

All  other  countries. 


Total  exports. 


$30, 980. 000 

10,  000, 000 

4, 014,  000 

4, 840,  000 

1, 185,  000 

1,  536, 000 

2.  590,  000 
423,000 

73,000 


$10, 607, 000 
2, 281,  000 
4, 004,  000 
1,  570,  000 

816,  000 
1, 413.  000 

775,000 
2, 534,  000 

810.000 


1, 724,  000 


2, 635, 000 


3, 659, 000 
671,000 


60, 000.  000 


29. 140,  000 


$41, 587, 000 

12, 281, 000 

8,  018, 000 

6,410,000 

2,001,000 

2,949.000 

3.  365,  000 

2.  957,  000 

883,000 

948,000 

1, 724,  000 

3,659.000 

2,358,000 


89, 140, 000 
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TRADE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  the  direct  trade  of  these  countries  with  Sweden  and  !Nor- 
way,  which  differs  very  materially  from  the  same  trade  as  given  by 
Scandinavian  returns,  during:  the  year  1880,  for  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  fiscal  year  1881  for  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


From  and  to.* 


Great  Britain. 

France  

United  States 

Total... 


Imports  from 
Sweden  and 
Norway. 


$53  390.000 

23, 731,  000 

948,000 


78, 069, 000 


Exports  to 
Sweden  and 
Norway. 


$24, 013, 000 
3, 854, 000 
3, 405. 000 


32, 172, 000 


Total  trade. 


$78, 303, 000 

27,585,000 

4,353,000 


110, 241, 000 


Of  the  foregoing  British  exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway  a  large  pro- 
portion, $9,417,0(>0 — a  gi'eat  deal  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole — 
consisted  of  foreign  goods.  Of  these  latter  a  fair  proportion  was  of 
American  production.  Add  thereto  the  exports  of  American  goods 
from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c.,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
American  products  reaching  Sweden  and  Norway  annually  by  indirect 
routes  amount  to  as  much,  at  least,  as  the  direct  exports  thereto  from 
the  United  Stateg^ 

The  direct  expoits  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 
were  chiefly  as  folows :  Indian  com,  $469,000 ;  rye,  $101,000 ;  wheat, 
$159,000;  cotton,  $956,000;  no  cotton  manufactures;  kerosene,  $991,000; 
bacon,  $558,000  (baon  and  hams,  most  of  which  must  have  been  Amer- 
ican, were  exported  fiom  England  to  the  value  of  $1,793,000) ;  molasses, 
$86,000.  Of  this  dinct  export,  foreign  vessels  carried  to  the  value  of 
$3,331,000,  and  Amerhan  vessels  to  the  value  of  only  $75,000.  All  the 
imports  from  Sweden  aid  Norway  were  brought  in  foreign  vessels. 

It  thus  appears  that  nir  entire  trade  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  di- 
rect and  indirct,  is  effeced  through  the  courtesy  of  foreign  ships  and 
foreign  agents.  Under  hese  circumstances,  our  commerce  with  those 
countries  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  They  purchase  from  us 
such  staple  products  as  tley  cannot  purchase  elsewhere,  and  sell  us  in 
return  bar  iron  (to  the  valie  of  $518,000),  pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  ahd  iron 
manufactures.  These  articles  comprise  $857,000  of  the  total  imports 
($948,000)  from  Sweden  ant  Norway  during  the  fiscal  year  1881. 


FOREIGN  COHjVIERCi:  OF  DENIVIARK. 

According  to  Danish  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Den- 
mark was  as  follows  during  thtyear  1880 :  Imports,  $60,942,000,  an  in- 
crease on  the  imports  of  the  ireceding  year  of  $7,595,000;  exports, 
$52,677,000,  an  increase  on  tl^  exports  of  the  preceding  year  of 
$10,300,000. 

•  The  increased  additional  value  of  tb»  trade  from  the  time  the  goods  left  Sweden 
and  Norway  until  they  were  entered  as'tnports  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  and  vice  versa  in  regard  to  Vie  exports  from  these  countries  to  Sweden 
and  Norway,  must  be  taken  into  consider.tion — say  12  per  cent.  This  would  make 
the  value  of  the  imports  above  given  whti  shipped  from  Sweden  and  Norway  as 
amounting  to  about  ^68,600,000.  Applyingthe  additional  value  to  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Stat^^  they  would  have  amounted  to  about 
$96,000^000,  in  round  numbers,  when  enteredvs  imports  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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The  principal  imports  into  Denmark  consist  of  coal,  cotton  manu- 
factures, metals  and  manufactures  of,  refined  sugars,  woolens,  fish, 
hardware,  jute  goods,  linens,  machinery,  coffees,  rye,  glassware,  hides 
and.  skins,  petroleum,  rice,  salt,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  live  animals,  butter,  barley,  barley 
meal,  rye  meal,  flour,  bacon  and  hams,  oats,  hides  and  skins,  &c. 

According  to  the  report  of  Consul  Eider,  of  Copenhagen,  65  ])er  cent 
of  the  total  trade  of  Denmark  is  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

According  to  Danish  returns,  the  foregoing  trade  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Denmark  by  countrieSf  1880. 


From  and  to. 


Great  Britoin  . 

Oermany 

Sweden 

Korway 

United  States 

France 

Holland 

Belgium . . 

AH  other 

Total  ... 


Imports. 

Ezporta 

Total  trade. 

$15. 000. 000 

$18.00(11000 

$33,000,000 

25, 000,  000 

20.000.000 

45,000.600 

7,000.000 

6, 009. 000 

13. 000. 000 

1, 500, 000 

2,0(0.000 

4,100,000 

4,500.000 

JdO.OOO 

4.680.000 

1. 200, 000 

«50.000 

1.650.000 

1, 080, 000 

i76,000 

2.355,000 

900,000 

350,000 

1.360.000 

3, 862. 000 

/.  822, 000 

8,684.000 

60,  M2. 000 

J2, 677, 000 

113.619,000 

The  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  with  Denmark.  The  Germaa  Zollverein  returns 
do  not  give  the  imports  and  exports  by  countries,  and  so  the  details  of 
the  trade  of  Germany  with  Denmark  cannot  be  gieen. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  D:nmnrk, 


Articles. 


Animals,  living: 

Oxen  and  balls 

Cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Swine 

Horses 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bones,  except  whale  fins. 
Batter 


Corn: 

Wheat. 
Barley. 
Oats... 


1879. 


$1. 997,  000 

1,  385,  000 

584,000 

175,000 

107,000 

428,000 

25,000 

8, 126,  000 


E 


Other  kinds  com  and  grain. 
Wheat  flour 


ffr. 


Hides  not  dressed 

Leather  gloves 

Oil: 

Hair  and  sperm 

Seed 

Oil-cake  seed 

Pork,  salted 

Skins  and  fars,  all  sorts 

fipirito 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' . 

Woolen  rags 

All  other  articles 


TotAl 


151, 

4.678, 

1.390, 

5. 

1, 574, 

340, 

151. 

112, 

88, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


34,000 

8,000 

5.000 

126,000 

59,000 

17,000 

520,000 

146.000 

468,000 


1880. 


$3,255,000 

2.482,000 

860,000 

161,000 

83,000 

384,  OOt 

34,000 

8,632,000 

88.000 

5,  042, 000 

646,000 

15,000 

1,258,000 

574,000 

24^000 

102,000 

88,000 

59,000 
2,000 

'"i22,'6oo 

81,000 

15.000 

501,000 

200.000 

743.000 


22, 708,  000       25, 675, 000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Denmark. 


BRITISH  G0OD8. 


Alkali 

Cement 

Coal,  cinders,  aod  fuel . . . 

Cotton  yama 

Cottons : 

By  yard 

At  ralae 

Xarthen  and  china  ware 

Fish,  herrings 

Hard  ware  and  cutlery. . 

Jute  manufactures 

Linen  yam 

Linens: 

By  yard 

At  value 

Machinery : 

Steam-encines 

All  other  sorts 

Mannre 


MetaU: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not.. 

Copper 

Sa£ar.  refined 

Telegraphic  wire 

Woolen  and  worsted  yams. 
Woolens : 

By  yard 

At  value 

AH  other  articles 


f  141,  000 

63,000 

1,511,000 

714,000 

$161. 000 

44,000 

1.  709, 000 

802.000 

758,000 
180,000 

39.000 
238.  #00 
116,000 
129,000 

49,000 

870.000 
227,000 

38,000 
164.000 
150,000 
175,000 

39,000 

153.000 
63,000 

156,000 
61.000 

39,000 
106.000 
111,000 

44,000 
144,000 
120,000 

906.000 
67,000 

853,000 
15,000 

151,000 

942.000 

47.000 

1.040.000 

135.000 

229.000 

472.000 

44,000 

1,088,000 

603.000 

54.000 

1,273.  #00 

Total  British. 


FOttKIGX  AND  COLONIAL  GOODB. 


Bacon  and  hams 
Butter.  


Coooa 

Coffee 

Com,  maize  (Indian com). 
I>ni28 


Dyeing  and  tanning  stufts 

Fruit,  raisins 

Oi 


8,005,000  I      9,227,000 


mano 


Hidet»,  untanned 

Lard 

Metal  4. 
KuU... 


copper  wrought  and  not. 


Kiee 

Sago  

Seeds 

Hpices 

Sugar,  refined  and  not 

Tea  

Wine 

All  other  articles 


57,000 
34,000 
52.000 

350.000 

2, 000 

34.000 

20,000 

33.000 

44.000 

3.000 

30.000 

10.000 

68.000 

1,000 

34.000 

62.000 

59.000 

185.000 

195,000 
15,000 

349.000 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total.  British  and  foreign^. 


52.000 
44.000 
41.000 
486,000 
67.000 
25.000 
30,000 
73,000 


4,000 

44,000 

5,000 

34,000 

5,000 

44,000 

20.000 

58,000 

404,000 

268.000 

20.000 

454.000 


1,637.000  I   2.178.000 


9,642,000  I  11,405.000 


Imports  into  France  from  Denmark,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cereals 

Rawhides 

Lumber 

Cattle  and  horses 

Cod  and  mackeral  fish  roe 
Ot|ier  articles 

Total 


General  im- 

Si>ecial im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$270. 000 

$267, 000 

98,000 

07,000 

19.000 

19,000 

13.000 

13,000 

6,000 

6,000 

66,000 

63.000 

472,000 

465.000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Denmark ,  1880. 


Articles. 


Wine« 

Raw  hides 

Silk  manufacturea 

Brandy,  fruit,  and  liquors 
Machines  and  machinery  . 

Tools  and  bard  ware   

Fish  preserved  in  oil 

Annotto  dye  (prepared)  .. 

Exotic  gums,  pure 

Dye- wowl  extracts 

Table  fruit 

Seed 


Oleaginous  fruit . 
Other  articles ... 


Total 


General  ex- 
ports. 


1, 304, 000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$341,  000 

$349,000 

139. 000 

137.000 

61,000 

C1,00» 

61,000 

61,000 

40.000 

4,000 

40,000 

16,000 

36,000 

36,000 

29,  000 

29,000 

20,000 

20.000 

19,000 

19.000 

19,000 

r9,ooo 

16,000 

16,000 

12,000 

12.000 

471,000 

429,000 

1,  '208, 000 


TRADE  BETWEEN  DENMARK  AND  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  no  other  country  which  shows  such 
satisfactory  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  as  Denmark. 
Our  exports  thither  are  nearly  twice  as  much  as  our  exports  to  both 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  continuously  steady  increase  of  our  export* 
to  Denmark  is  remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
special  efforts — save  those  made  by  our  consul  at  Copenhagen — have 
been  made  in  connection  therewith. 

In  1879  our  domestic  exports  to  Denmark  amounted  to  $2,284,000,  in 
1880to  $3,471,000,  and  in  1881  to$5,450,000.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  showing  a  trade  which  forces  itself  upon  Denmark,  for  our  imports 
from  that  country  are  merely  nominal,  although  increasing  relatively 
to  the  increase  in  our  exports  to  Denmark,  viz,  in  1879  we  imported 
from  Denmark  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $21,400,  in  1880  to  the  vjJae 
of  $180,000,  and  in  1881  to  the  value  of  $402,000.  Our  entire  trade 
with  Denmark,  as  is  also  the  case  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  carried 
on  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Indian  corn  constitutes  our  principal  export  to  Denmark,  the  ex- 
port thereof  in  1881  amounting  to  4,772,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,610,000, 
against  1,136,000  bushels,  valued  at  $541,000,  in  1879.  The  principal  ex- 
ports, outside  of  Indian  corn,  were  wheat, $674,000;  kerosene,  $1,465,000; 
bacon,  $438,000;  beef,  butter,  cotton  manufactures;  lard,  $963,000; 
meats  preserved,  pork,  clover-seed,  iron  ware,  medicines,  sewing-ma- 
ehines,  and  small  lots  of  various  manufactures  supplying  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  up  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 

The  principal  imports  from  Denmark  are  hides  and  skins,  paper  mate- 
rial, and  small  lots  of  various  articles  which  enter  into  general  trade. 
This  question  of  return  trade  from  Denmark,  also  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  will  have  much  to  do  in  regulating  the  volume  of  our  exports 
thither,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  when  we  use  the  nec- 
essary means  to  enlarge  the  sales  of  our  products  and  manufactures  in 
Denmark,  this  question  of  return  trade  will  be  solved. 


Alili  SCANDINAVIA. 


The  provincialism  of  American  trade  relations  is  peculiarly  empha« 
sized  in  Scandinavia — a  provincialism  seen  in  all  nations  in  their  first 
efforts,  after  supplying  their  home  wants,  to  gain  foreign  markets. 
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mr  awakening  eagerness  to  press  our  products  and  manufactures 
l  we  turn  to  Africa  and  Asia,  as  we  wisely  should  do,  but  we  over- 
uch  homogeneous  peoples  as  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway'  and 
ark,  and  permit  our  products  and  manufactures  to  reach  them 
jh  foreign  merchants  and  foreign  ship-owners.    In  the  past,  owing 

limited  export  resources — limited  in  articles  more  than  in  quan- 
this  might  have  been  excusable,  but  now  that  we  are  attaining 
;tage  in  commercial  development  where  our  productive  powers 
seek  relief  in  large  exports,  such  countries  and  people  as  those  of 
iinavia  should  be  dealt  with  directly.  The  large  and  intelligent 
trial  communities  of  Scandinavians,  which  are  helping  to  develop 
picultural  and  industrial  resources,  have  done  much  to  prepare 

fatherlands  to  receive  commercial  overtures  from  the  United 
J  in  a  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  here 
I  Scandinavia  should  lead  to  larger  and  more  direct  intercourse, 
liout  any  effort  whatever — by  merely  allowing  trade  to  drift  thither — 
•w  sell  direct  to  Scandinavia  products  to  the  value  of  $8,855,000, 
adirectly  to  the  value  of,  say,  $3,500,000,  a  total  of  $12,355,000, 
g  in  return  about  $1,500,000  annually. 
J  probable  that  this  trade  can  be  largely  increased. 

difterence  in  British  and  American  trade  with  Scandinavia  will 
once  apparent  from  the  following  leading  manufactured  articles 
K)rt  thither : 

nt  shoicing  the  value  of  jmnc'qfal  manufactures  exported  to  Sweden j  Not^ay^  and 

Denmark. 


T>.4«^:...i  a^«oi^o  From  Great       From  the 

Principal  articles.  Britain.       United  Sutea. 


$4,264,000  $]0,2e0 

3, 158.  000  4.  701 


lanafactureA 

wroagbt  and  un wroaght 

ry     688,000  5,489 

goodaaod  yam 

and  haberdashery    

>od» 

and  china  ware 

.  and  mannfactures  of ;  195,000  :  8,062 

ndcolors :  64,000  |  169 

reandcutlery 472,000  1,124 

1,040,0(K)  1 

410.000  I 

258. 000  1, 912 


2, 190,  000 
209,000                        160 
426,000    

63,000 


■ngar 

d  products  and  preparations 


>tal  principal  manafactures |      13,437,000  31,877 


FOREIGIV  COJXlJXlERCi:  OF  GERlflAIIir. 

liording  to  official  returns,  as  given  by  Conaul-General  Brewer,  of 
Q,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  German  ZoUverein  was  as  follows 
g  the  year  1880:  General  imports,  $1,057,997,000;  special  im- 
,  $683,677,000;  general  exports,  $1,091,836,000;  special  exports, 
439,000.  The  difference  between  the  general  and  special  imports 
xports  rei)resents  the  transit  trade,  or  in  other  words  the  special 
is  were  those  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
d  exports  represent  the  export  of  German  produce  and  manu- 
•e.  The  foregoing  returns  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  comprise 
iports  and  exports  of  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
k,  save  such  imports  and  exports  as  enter  into  and  clear  from  the 
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Zollverein  through  those  cities.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  entering 
at  and  clearing  from  the  free  cities  independently  of  the  Zollverein  can- 
not very  well  be  ascertained. 

According  to  Consul-General  Brewer's  interesting  report,  the  follow- 
ing classifications  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Germany : 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  German  Zollrerein,  1880. 


ClasBification. 


Animals 

Food  and  other  articles  of  eonsomption  . . 

Seeda  and  plants,  not  for  food 

Manures  and  waste  materials 

Fuel 

Raw  materials  and  products  of  chemical 
industry 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  stone 
and  day  industry 

Raw  materials  and  manufEtctures  of  metal 
industry 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  wood- 
cutting and  platting  industry 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  paper 
industry 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  leather 
and  fur  industry 

Raw  materials  ana  manufactures  of  text- 
ile and  felt  industry 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  caout- 
chouc and  wax  industry , 

RaUway  vehicles  upholstered,  carriages 
and  furniture 

Hachiuea,  engines,  instruments,  and  ap- 
paratns , 

Fancy  goods 

Objects  of  literature  and  fine  art 

Misoellaneons 

Total 


Imports. 

Exports. 

General. 

Special. 

C^eneral. 

Special. 

$52,732,000 

328,339.000 

19, 371,  000 

16, 128, 000 

7, 403, 000 

$39,636,000 

182. 454. 000 

17. 188, 000 

15, 476, 000 

7,268,000 

$46,689,000 

251. 163.  000 

9.321,000 

5,888.000 

13, 733, 000 

$32,503,000 

122,085.000 

7.464,000 

5. 231. 000 

13,599.000 

106, 106, 000 

81, 942, 000 

118, 468, 000 

05.764,000 

15, 239, 000 

9, 525, 000 

32, 701, 000 

27,006,000 

48, 173, 000 

35, 187, 000 

97,821.000 

83.364,000 

38,646.000 

26,483,000 

31,484,000 

21, 874, 000 

5,040,000 

2,544,000 

15, 109, 000 

13,614,000 

52,668,000 

38,400.000 

57,953,000 

43,682.000 

332,779,000 

208,591,000 

346, 784, 000 

222,184,000 

6, 577, 000 

5,034,000 

5, 671, 000 

4,073.000 

587,000 

178.000 

1,712,000 

1,206,000 

16,445,000 

6,764,000 

4,996,000 

4,000 

7,785,000 

2^214,000 

8, 766,000 

2,000 

29, 916, 000 

18, 071, 000 

10,238.000 

12,000 

21,112,000 

13.608.000 

8^802.000 

0,000 

1,057,997,000 

683,677,000 

1,091,836,000 

737,430,000 

In  the  absence  of  German  returns  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
foregoing  trade,  the  following  statement  has  been  prepared  from  the 
trade  returns  of  the  principal  countries  holding  commercial  relations 
with  Germany — the  estimated  increase  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  ex- 
ports to  and  imports  from  Germany  being  added  and  deducted. 

Statement  showing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  during  the  year  1680. 


From  and  to— 


Imports  into 
Germany. 


Russia 

Great  Britain 

France 

Belgium 

United  Stat«s 

Holland 

Italy 


Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

All  other  countries. 


$130. 612. 

153, 012, 

82, 736. 

68.712. 

00,970, 

42. 488, 

16.128, 

15,  000, 

3,886, 

3.  752, 

482, 701, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Exports  from 
Germany. 


$165. 
110, 
113. 

52. 
52, 
15, 
18. 
12, 
9, 
4S4, 


786,000 
365,000 
957,000 
660,000 
211.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
500,000 
357,000 


Tot«l  trade. 


$296, 
263, 
196. 
127, 
113, 
94. 

31. 
33, 

15, 

13, 

967. 


396,000 
377,000 
603,000 
.372,000 
181,000 
488,000 
128.000 
000.000 
886,000 
252,000 
058,000 


Total 1,059,997.000  i     1.091.836,000,      2,151,833,000 
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llowing  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Prance,  and  the  United  States  with  German}' : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Germany, 


Articles. 


ing: 
buUs... 
I  calves . 
d  lambs. 


uns 

ts  ... 


t  whale-fins. 


studs 

xnanufiustored 


nuikctiires  and  products. 
Tthen  ware 


dbeana 

eal  and  flour 


tured 


beds 


tured 

c,  bull,  or  elk 


led 

curried,  and  dressed 


BS 

tunents. 


>rs  and  pigments 

steboara 

.\ 


igraTings 

ler  material  for  paper. 


id  grass 


1  lentils. 

U    

s(all)... 


tened 

dandperftimed. 


1879. 


$2, 448, 000 

102.000 

4, 978, 000 

10.000 

608,000 

4,  646,  000 

25,000 

5,000 

6,000 

59,000 

23,000 

217,000 

423,000 

2,866,000 

59,000 

282,000 

25,000 

928,000 

355,000 

9,535,000 

8, 569. 000 

476,000 

170,000 

753,000 

3, 706, 000 


1. 
2, 


64,000 
521,000 
311.000 
263,000 
050,000 

10,000 
132,000 
442,000 
637,000 


229,000 

1,448,000 

25.000 

972,000 


1, 
1. 


1. 
1, 


408,000 
482,000 
155^000 

49.006 

42,000 
544,000 
562,000 
628,000 

12,000 
843,000 
043.000 
340.000 

77,000 


nd  candy 
I 


219.000 

2,000 

7, 330, 000 

49.000 

495,000 

1, 181, 000 
852,000 
170,000 
180,000 
331,000 
248,000 

379,000 
29,000 

276,000 
13, 571, 000 


1880. 


#2, 618, 000 

39,000 

4,027,000 

323,000 

172,000 

5,402,000 

34,000 

7,000 

2.000 

66,000 

59,000 

59,000 

503,000 

8,085,000 

68.000 

297.000 

39,000 

2,169,000 

399,000 

4,622,000 
5,334.000 

229,000 
64,000 

481,000 
4, 148, 000 

39,000 

2,123,000 

413,000 

258,000 

1,856,000 

25,600 

268,000 

758,000 

821,000 

258,000 

1,404,000 

59,000 

1,436,000 

646,060 

1,561,000 

1. 210, 000 

91,000 

108,000 

525,000 

841,000 

1, 817, 000 

10,000 

907,000 

1,207,000 

]55,000 

195,000 

223,000 

14,000 

8, 335. 000 

66,000 

952,000 

982,000 
559, 000 
185,000 
237,000 
243,000 
651.000 

190,000 
43,000 

1, 652, 000 
22,970,000 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Germany — Contiiiued. 


Articles. 


Tobacco,  nnmanufactured 

Toys 

Wine 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn 

Sawed  and  split 

Staves 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolen : 

Manofactaros 

Rags 

Yams,  for  fancy  purposes 

Yams,  for  wearing 

Yeast,  dried 

Zinc: 

Crude 

Manufactures 

All  other  articles 


Total 


1879. 

1880. 

$122.  000 
418.000 
229,000 

$151. 000 
515,000 
311,000 

2,  526,  000 
787,000 
903,000 

1, 273,  000 

3,6.M.O06 
87.5.000 
865.000 

1,943.000 

1,312,000 
855,000 
671,000 
428,  000 
730.000 

2. 118.  000 

1,336,000 

447.000 

e»5,ooo 

748.000 

1,  525,  000 

407,000 

10,  963,  000 

700,000 

420.  tKH) 

12.564.000 

107,000,000         118,365.000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Oermany, 


BBITISH  GOODS. 


AlkaU 

Animals 

Apparel  and  haberdashery. 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures. 
Cement 


Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coal,  cinders,  andftiel 

Cotton  yams 

Cotton: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Drugs  and  preparations 

Eartnen  and  china  ware 

Fish,  herrings 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Implements,  and  tools  of  industry  ... 

Jute  manufactures 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linen  yam 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

ICachinery : 

Steam-engines 

All  other  sorts ) 

Manure 


Hetals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copner,  wrought  and  not. . 
Lean,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Tin,  un  wrought 

seed 


Oil 
6Uk: 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yam . 

Manufactures 

Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts 

'Stone,  slate 

Sugar : 

Refined 

Molasses 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 

Woolen  ana  worsted  yams  . . 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  other  articles 


$1, 192,  000 

$1,254,000 

73,000 

102.000 

234,000 

156,000 

1, 719, 000 

1,378,000 

608,000 

586.000 

117,000 

81,000 

1.307,000 

909,000 

3,  763,  000 

5,219.00« 

8,942,000 

8. 126, 000 

4,  673, 000 

3. 784. 000 

3,  808,  000 

2,738,000 

83,000 

88,000 

161, 000 

185,000 

4,  061.  000 

5.385.000 

797,000 

874,000 

258.000 

175.000 

57,000 

64,000 

3,085,000 

2,196,000 

2. 196,  000 

1,416.000 

1.268,000 

986,000 

1, 443. 000 

980,000 

578,000 

476.000 

1, 132,  000 

1. 103. 000 

3, 454, 000 

4,095,000 

2,4«7,000 

2, 335;  000 

4,974.000 

5,559.000 

1,263,000 

1,434.000 

88,000 

88,000 

243,000 

151.000 

2, 210,  000 

2,  217,  000 

840,000 

874.000 

1,656,000 

578.000 

2, 018,  OOO 

1,296,000 

719,000 

514,000 

146, 000 

222,000 

117,000 

180,000 

923,000 

1, 153, 000 

8, 855, 000 

7,822.000 

9.  083, 000 

6,275,000 

816,000 

685.000 

9. 375, 000 

9,  715, 000 

Total  British, 


90, 357, 000 


82,348.000 
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ErporU  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Oermany — Continued. 


Articles. 


FOUeiGIC  AND  COLONIAL  000D8. 


lUurk,  Peruvian 
Cftoatchouc  — 
Cocoa  


Co  See 

Cotton,  raw. 


Dru^. 

Dyving  and  tanninf;  stuffs : 

Cochineal         

Catch  and  gambler 

Indigo 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Fruit: 

Almonds , 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Raising 

Gum: 

Lac  Be>ed,  shell,  said  dye 

Another 

Hides: 

Cntanned 

Tanned, undressed,  and  dressed 
Jutf 


L«rd 

Metals ; 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots 

Nuts  and  kernels  for  oil 

Oil: 

Cocoannt 

Olive 

Palm 

Chemical,  essential,  and  perfhmed 

Quieksilver 

Kice,  not  in  husk 

Silk,  raw 

Skins  and  tun : 

(Joat 

Sheep 

Unenumerated 

All  other 

Spic^: 

Cinnamon 

Ginger 

Pepper 

Unenamerated 

toirita,ram , 

Tea  


Teeth,  elephants',  and  sea-cow. 
Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured 

Wine 

Wool,  sheep's  and  lambs' 

AU  other  articles , 


Total  foreign  goods 


1879. 


$224,000 

062,000 

202,000 

7,  075,  000 

4,484,000 

321,000 

186.000 

154,000 

2.  084,  000 

30,  OUO 

185,000 

107,  000 

25,  000 

340,  000 
238,  000 

2,  827.  000 
753.  000 
805.000 
217,  000 

986,  000 

91,000 

608,  000 

447,000 
214,000 
253,  000 
107,  000 
82,000 
243,000 
102,000 

996,000 

323,000 

568,000 

20,000 

108. 000 
74,000 
292.000 
423,  000 
340,000 
5, 037,  000 
423,000 

133. 000 

175,000 

107.000 

16. 721, 000 

3,808,000 


53, 616, 000 


Grand  toUl.  British  and  foreign 143,973,000 


1880. 


$496,000 
1,  297,  OOO 

413, 000 
6,  29:^  000 
5,664,000 

491,  000 

229,  000 

292,  000 

1,  749.  OOO 

88,000 

227,  OOO 

175.000 

44,000 

2il7.  OOO 
258,  000 

3,  :i53,  OOO 
324.000 
914,  OOO 
282,  000 

1,  234,  OOO 

199,000 

1,  045.  OOO 

408,  000 
83.  OUO 

3:)0,  000 

132,  000 
83,000 

385,  OOO 
88,000 

933,000 

164, 000 

1. 344,  OOO 

49,000 

117,000 
40,000 
294,000 
515,  000 
306,  000 
6, 771,  000 
646,  OOO 

88,000 

170,000 

ll.*),  000 

13, 378,  0(10 

0,  065,  000 


58,  864,  Ol>0 


141.  212,  OOO 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  Germany  daring  the  year  1880  shows,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1879,  an  increase  in  imports  of  $11,365,000,  but  a  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  $2,761,000.  In  regard  to  the  exports  to  Germany  it  is  notice- 
able that  while  foreign  goodB  show  an  increase  of  $5,248,000,  British 
goods  show  a  decrease  of  $8,009,000,  as  compared  with  the  year  1879. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Ger- 
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iiiiiHy  during  the  year  1880,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


Increase.      Decrease. 


Live  animals :  Sheep  and  horses 

Bacon  and  hams 

Butter 

Cereals :  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  flour 

Cotton  yam  and  manufactures 

Ei;p8 


Feathers 
Flax.... 
Fruit 


raw 


Hemp 464,000 

Hops 238,000 

.  Hides,  dressed  and  undressed    317, 000 

Leather  gloves 156, 000 

Musical  instruments 281, 000 

Oilseed  189,000 

Paper  and  pasteboaid 254, 000 

Paper  material 457, 000  ! 

Seeds :  Grass,  clover,  and  flax 

Skins  and  furs 403,  OOO 

Spirits 

Sugar,  principally  unrefined {10, 775,  000 

Wood  and  timber 1, 175, 000 

Wool: 

Raw 670,  000 

Manufactures .> 80G,  000 

Shoddy,  rags 481, 000 

Zinc ' 


$189,  OOO 


$1,  387.  000 
750,000 


704.000 


136,000 
338,000 


8, 049, 000 

"iM.obo 


316.000 


462,  OOt 
175,' bbt 


800,000 


Total  principal  articles 1  18,033,000       12,169,000 


The  further  decrease  occurred  in  books,  maize,  glassware,  manures, 
])araflBne,  swine,  pease,  drugs,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  principal  decrease  occurred  in  cereals,  while 
a  general  healthy  increase  in  manufactures  took  place — the  increase  in 
unrefined  sugar  (beet  sugar  most  likely)  being  very  remarkable. 

The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  Geriiany  dur- 
ing the  year  1880,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  of  exports, 
amounted  to  $82,348,000,  a  decrease  of  $8,000,000.  This  decrease  oc- 
curred principally  in  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  $2,785,000 ;  woolen 
yarns  and  manufactures,  $1,000,000;  bags  and  sacks,  chemicals  and 
chemical  products,  hats  and  caps,  jute  manufactures, leather  and  leather 
goods,  linens,  skins  and  furs.  In  connection  herewith,  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  textiles  imported  from 
Germany  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  show  an  increase  of 
$700,000,  the  woolen  manufactures  an  increase  of  $800,000,  and  the 
chemicals  and  chemical  products  an  increase  of  $400,000,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  positive  check  were  given  by  the  German  tarift*  to  some  of 
the  leading  articles  of  British  exports  to  Germany. 

The  exports  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures  to  Germany  dur- 
ing the  year  1880  amounted  to  $58,864,000,  an  increase  of  $5,248,000  on 
the  preceding  year.  This  increase  occurred  principally  in  raw  cotton, 
drugs,  hides  untaimed,  jute,  copper,  tea,  skins,  &c. 

Since  the  ye^v  1877  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
to  Germany  have  decreased  to  the  amount  of  $15,250,000,  while  the  ex- 
ports of  foreign  goods  have  increased  to  the  amount  of  kl  1.950,000. 
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Imports  into  France  from  Germany ^  1680. 


Articles. 


Cattle 

Cotton  manofactares 
Lnmber 


Wool  manufactures , 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Raw  bides  and  skins 

Coal  and  coke 

Silk  manofactares  ...... 

Thread 


Machines  and  machinery 
Boer 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  iiqaors. 

Books  ana  sUtHonery 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal  . 
Cereals 


Wool 

Iron,  steel,  and  oast'iron. 

HideiL  dressed 

Chemical  prodncts 

Tools  and  nard  ware 

Silk,  nnmanafactared  . . . 
Horses  


Oleaipnons  seeds. 
Sajnu',  nnreflned  . 
Aniline  prodncts 
Ores 


Vegetables,  dried 

Manafactures  in  skin  and  leather. 

Meata 

Cotton,  raw 

Lead 


Simps  and  candles . . . 
Mercery  and  buttons 

Carriages 

Cbeeee 

Hope 

Toys 

Zinc 


Bristles 

Starch 

Feculas 

Manure..'... 

Hemp 

Straw  bats. . 
Table  fmito 
Flax 


Seeda 

Forage 

Building  materials. 
Copper 


Vegetables,  fresh 

Clothing  and  underclothing  sewn 
Colors 


Bitumen 

Mats  and  matting 

Bed  feathers 

Felt  manufactures 

Curios  not  in  commerce 

Earthnand  stones 

Feathers,  ornamental . . . 
Manufactures  of  wood . . 


Fbh     

AD  other  articles. 


I  General  im- 
t        port8. 


$11,197,000 

7, 147. 000 

6, 927,  000 

8.  049,  000 

4,641.000 

4, 146,  000 

4, 129,  000 

4, 016, 000 

3,  359, 000 

2,953,000 

2,  578,  000 

2,455,000 

2, 212, 000 

1,828.000 

1, 754.  000 

1,689,000 

1,665,000 

1,639,000 

1, 613, 000 

1,  545, 000 

1, 398, 000 

1.868,000 

1,  308, 000 

1, 195,  000 

1, 170,  000 

1,096,000 

932,000 

870,000 

854,000 

802,  000 

772,000 

734,000 

728,000 

675,000 

657,000 

634,000 

.  631,000 

612, 000 

592,000 

574,000 

573,00* 

568.000 

667,000 

528,000 

524,000 

620,000 

478,000 

460.000 

455,000 

405,000 

364,000 

862,000 

835,000 

835,000 

315,000 

286,000 

283.000 

279.000 

268.000 

247,000 

239,000 

231,000 

220.000 

5,977,000 


Total 


Special   im- 
ports. 


105,958,000 


$11, 197, 000 

4. 054, 000 

6,863.000 

2, 134, 000 

164.000 

4, 113, 000 

4, 114, 000 

2,025,000 

3, 107, 000 

2,702,000 

2,644,000 

2, 115. 000 

2,041,000 

1,283.000 

1,630,000 

1,668,000 

604,000 

790,000 

1. 412,  000 

1.343,000 

1, 171, 000 

1.368,000 

1, 805, 000 

1, 131, 000 

812,000 

1. 096,  000 

931,  000 

394,000 

842,000 

783,000 

772.000 

734.000 

351,000 

490,000 

646,000 

608,000 

531.000 

612,000 

520,000 

565,000 

571,000 

471,000 

567.000 

502,000 

523,000 

620.000 

478,000 

460,000 

453,000 

403,000 

349,000 

179, 00» 

280,000 

202,000 

301,000 

284,000 

251,000 

271.000 

263,000 

246.000 

211,000 

226,  OOO 

219,000 

4,668,000 


84,668,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Germany,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex-     Special   ex- 
porta.  ports. 


Cotton 

Wincft 

Wool  manufactares 

Silk  anmanafactured 

Silk  manafactures 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Hides  and  skins  undressed 
Cereals 


Wool 

Tools  and  hardware 
Chemical  products. . 

Hides,  di-essed 

Cereals 


Books  and  stationery 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Dve  extracts 

Cfothin*;  and  underclothing  sewn. 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers 

Thread 


Manutnctures  in  skin  and  leather 

Jewelry  iuiit.ation 

Earths  and  stones  (for  manufactures) .. 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Machines  and  machinery 

Small  articles ;  Parisian  manufactures 

Coffee .    .    

Cotton  manufactures 

Cattle 

Toys 

Instruments,  musical,  optical,  and  surgical. 

Oils,  fixed,i,pure , 

Lumber 

Vanilla 

Saffron 

Oleaginous 

Seed 


Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Table  fruit 

Meats , 

Tan  bark 

Brand)',  spirits,  and  liquors  — 

Grease 

Horns 

Copper  

Horses 

Clocks  and  watches , 

Indigo     

Mineral  ores , 

Colors 

Cheese , 

Cork,  manufactured 

Truffles 

Iron  and  steel 

Building  materials 

Curios  not  in  commerce 

Sngar,  refined 

Millstones 

Oil  cake 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp. 

Mats  and  matting. 

Butter 

Other  articles 


Total 


$»,  493. 000 
4,  749,  000 
4, 103,  000 
4. 003,  000 
3,  753. 000 
3. 442, 000 
3,  231, 000 
3,  001, 000 
2, 602, 000 
2,240.000 
1, 750,  000 
1, 489, 000 
1, 477, 000 
1,243,000 
1,  204,  000 
1, 159.  000 
1. 048,  000 
1. 012, 000 
958,000 
900.000 
860,000 
857,000 
815,000 
802,000 
749,  000 
704,000 
703,000 
659,000 
645.000 
610,000 
585,000 
511.000 
484,000 
466,000 
498.000 
426,000 
415,000 
414,000 
406.000 
402.000 
388,000 
388.000 
388,000 
370,000 
368,000 
368.000 
337,000 
307.000 
294,000 
289,000 
271.000 
268,000 
264,600 
261,000 
262,000 
246,000 
243,000 
238,000 
233.000 
231,000 
220,000 
209,  000 
5, 965, 000 


$7, 995, 000 

4.  57m,  000 

4.093,000 

3, 925.  000 

3.738,000 

3.531,000 

3, 170. 000 

2,931.000 

2,595.000 

1. 616, 000 

1,  492. 000 

1,451,000 

772,000 

1. 237, 000 

1,077.000 

1, 139. 000 

1.  003, 000 

1,012.000 

940.000 

894,000 

858.000 

857.000 

815,000 

639.000 

740,000 


665.000 
659.000 
636,000 
608,000 
252,000 
432.000 
3,000 
304,000 
436,000 
424,000 
413,000 
408,000 
343,000 
399,000 
387.000 
376.000 
387.000 
370.000 
200.000 
349.000 
241.000 
293.(00 
294.000 
282.000 
271.000 

.')9.000 
255,000 

79,000 
253.000 
243.000 
243,000 
238.000 
245,000 
222.000 

43,000 

209.000 

5,  440, 000 


76,336,000 


70,048,000 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1881,  according  to  our  official  customs  returns, was  as 
follows:  Imports  from  Germany  $52,899,000,  an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $778,000;  exports  to  Germany  $70,188,000,  an  increase 
of  $13,126,000  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  principal  articles  and  their  value 
which  composed  the  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
during  the  last  two  years — foreign  goods  not  included  in  the  exports: 
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Imparts  into  the  United  Stat^from  Germany, 


Principal  articles. 


FBRK  OF  DUTY. 


la  broafcht  back 
ip»,  dyes,  Sio  ... 

irtrfwed , 

factiired 

IS   

nd  gutta  percba 


•c  of  duty 

DUTIABLK  niFOBTB. 

lets,  Ac , 


ntton  materials 
igs,  dyes,  Sec  . . 


ictures : 

M>lored  piece  goods 
hirts,  and  drawers, 
ims.  6lc 


ttoD  goods 
hina  ware  . 


stores 

» 

led  fnr-skins. 

sware 

nfact  ares  of . 


rap  iron 

ron  and  manafactures  of 
^,  bars,  &c 


»t«el  goods. 
m  and  8t«el 


nannfactnres  of 

amfactures  of 

imenta 

omos,  siatoary,  ice 


and  mannfactares  of. 
« 


iratcb  movements 

ind  honsebold  fninitnre 


cassimeres . 


ufactares 

ib]t»  goods 

tUble 

»tal,  tree  and  dutiable. 


1880. 


$58,000 

1,232,000 

1, 408, 000 

422.000 

146.000 

eso.ooo 

112,000 

1, 131,  000 

101.000 

758,000 


6, 497, 000 


490.000 
887.000 
2, 130, 000 
856,000 
575, 000 


58,000 
5, 852, 000 

59.000 
3,222,000 


9, 186, 000 


490.000 
1,  890, 000 
1, 343, 000 

800.000 

518,000 
1, 776, 000 

333,000 


65,000 
129,000 
1,425,000 
143,000 
132,000 
128.000 
653,000 
450,000 


3,125,000 


101,000 
686,000 

1,346,000 
154.000 
446,000 
676,000 
247,000 
175,000 
714,000 
716, 000 
149,000 
118,000 

8, 074, 000 
107,000 

1, 115. 000 
284,000 
220.000 

95,000 

2,  081,  000 

120,000 

760,000 

176,  000 

1, 088,  000 

302,  000 

1,  535,  OUO 


1881. 


$33, 

1. 070, 

1,132, 

475, 

88, 

580, 

154, 

742, 

53, 

1,756. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


58,000 
6, 260, 000 

27,000 
2,  554, 000 


8,  899, 000 


598,000 
2, 813, 000 
1, 194,  000 

319,000 

448,000 
1, 502, 000 

209,000 


264,000 

27,000 

1,436,000 

61,000 

91.000 

183,000 

650,000 

687,000 


3,388,000 


112,000 
663,000 

1, 734, 000 
222,000 
452,000 

1, 097, 000 
281,000 
145,000 
867.000 
916,000 
154,000 
74,000 

7,  246, 000 
430,000 

1,699,000 
242, 000 
229,000 

39.000 

2,  793,  000 

83,000 

962,000 

831,000 

600,000 

72,000 

1,345,000 


45.714.000  I      46,007,000 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


6,  083, 000 


657,  000 

745,000 

1.  696, 000 

1,  068, 000 

753,000 


52,211.000  i      52,989,000 


-$26,000 

—162,000 

-276,  000 

+63,000 

-57,000 

—50,000 

+42,000 

-389,000 

-48,000 

+998,000 


—414,000 


-f  167,  000 
-142,000 
—434,  OOO 
-f  2 12,  000 
+178,  000 


+6,000 

+408, 000 

-32,  000 

-668,000 


—287,000 


+108,  000 
+923,000 
—149, 000 
—4^1,000 
-78,000 
-274,000 
-124, 000 


+189,000 

-102,000 

+10,000 

-82,000 

—41,000 

+6,000 

—3,000 

+237,000 


+213, 000 


+11,000 

+67,000 

+388,000 

+68,000 

+6,000 

+421,000 

+34,000 

-30,000 

+143, 000 

+200,000 

+5,000 

-44,000 

—828,000 

+323,000 

+484,000 

+8,000 

+9,000 

—56,000 
+712, 000 

-37,000 
+202,000 
+156,000 
-488,000 
-230,000 
—190,000 


+1, 193,  000 


+778,000 
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Domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany. 


Principal  articles. 


Agricnltural  implemenU. 

BlBoking 

Boneblack,  &c 

Books,  pamphlets,  Sco.... 


Bread  and  breadstuffs: 

Indian  com 

Rye 

Wheat 

Flour 

All  other 


Total  bread  and  breadstafb. 


Carriaficea  and  carta 

Carriages,  railroad 

Clocks 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  raw     

Cotton  maiiufaotures 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Dye-stuffs 

Fancy  articles 

Fruits,  dried,  green,  and  preserved 

Furs  and  fur-skins 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hemp  manufactures 

Hides  and  skins 

India-rubber  goo<la 

Iron: 

Manufactures 

Machinery 

Steel  manufactures 

Jewelry 

Leather 

manufactares 

Musical  instruments 

Rosin  and  turpentine 

Oil  cake 

Petroleum 

Oils,  all  other 

Paintings  and  engi-avings 

Paper  and  stationery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type 


Provisions: 

Bacon  and  bama 

Beef,  salted  or  cured 

Butter 

Cheese 

Fish 

Laid 

Meats,  preserved  — 

Oysters 

Pork 

Another 


Total  provisions. 


Seeds,  clover 

Sewing  machines 

Spermaceti 

Spirits,  distilled  from  grain 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch , 


Sutrar,  candv,  and  molasses 

TalloAv  .....* 

Tinware 

Leaf  tobacco 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Sailing  vessels 

Wearing  apparel 

Whalebone 

Wine 


Wood  and  manufactures  of: 
Boards,  clapboards,  St,c . . 

Shocks,  stjivtis,  Sec 

Logs,  masts,  spars,  &o  .. 
All  other 


1880. 
$301,000 

1881. 

Increase  and 
decrease. 

$235,000 

-$66,00» 

17,000 

8,000 

-9,000 

15,000 

6,000 

-9.000 

22,000 

35,000 

+  13,000 

4,082,000 

5,741,000 

+1.  650,  OOO 

267,000 

783,000 

-H  516. 000 

1,  387, 000 

3,  515, 000 

-f  2, 128, 000 

68,000 

103,000 

+  35,000 

70,000 

68,000 

=2.000 

5, 874, 000 

10,  210. 000 

-f4,  338. 000 

22,000 

25,000 

•f3,000 

27,000 

4,000 

-23,000 

60,000 

69,000 

+9,000 

45,000 

29,000 

-16,000 

17,  720,  000 

25,  616, 000 

+7,896,000 

170,000 

169,000 

-1,000 

162,000 

251,000 

+80,000 

408,000 

341,000 

-67,000 

84,000 

37,000 

+3,000 

326,000 

571.000 

+245,000 

1,248,000 

983,000 

265.000 

36.000 

32,000 

-4.000 

55,000 

75,000 

+20,000 

51,000 

62,000 

+  12,000 

58,000 

43,000 

—15,000 

210,000 

215.000 

+5,000 

370,000 

288,000 

-82,000 

36,000 

55,000 

+19,000 

29,000 

26,000 

-3,000 

931,000 

842,000 

-89,000 

101,000 

66.000 

-35,000 

90,000 

128,000 

-f-38,000 

366,000 

359,000 

-7,000 

38,000 

59,000 

+  21,000 

8,  870, 000 

8,  813,  000 

-57,000 

136,000 

249,000 

-1-103.000 

23,000 

26,000 

+  3,000 

74,000 

77,000 

+3,000 

15,000 

19,000 

+4,000 

21,000 

20,000 

-1,000 

1, 786, 000 

3, 156, 000 

+  370,000 

178, 000 

140,000 

— 38,00U 

664,000 

279, 000 

-385,000 

45,000 

12.000 

—33.000 

72,000 

69,000 

—3,000 

6,  380, 000 

8, 019,  000 

+  1,639,000 

390,000 

292,000 

—98.000 

23,000 

27.000 

+4.  OOO 

79,000 

108,  000 

-f  29,  000 

10,000 

9,000 

-l.OOO 

9, 627,  000 

12,111.000 

+2.  042,  OOO 

841,000 

172,000 

-669,00lV 

542,000 

523,  000 

-9,000 

26,000 

27,  000 

4  l.OOO 

146,000 

120.  000 

-26,000 

169,  000 

102,000 

67.000 

119,  000 

127,000 

+  8,000 

80,000 

89,000 

-fO.OOO 

749.000 

471.  000 

-278,000 

13,000 

6,000 

-7,000 

4,  064, 1)00 

3,  430,  000 

-034,000 

80,000 

06,000 

-14,000 

72,000 

43,000 

29,000 

82,000 

49.000 

.'W.OOrt 

121,  000 

163,000 

42,000 

69,000 

3.000 

-60,000 

87,000 

70,000 

-17.000 

61.000 

7H.000 

+  I6.0UO 

279,000 

309,  000 

-t :«».  oix> 

81.000 

49,  00() 

-  -.13.  OOO 
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Domeaiic  exports  to  Geiinafi^— Continued. 


Principal  articles. 


If  ood  and  manufactures  of— Continued. 

Houaebold  famiture 

Wooden  ware 

All  other  mannfactures 

WTool  manufactures 

Zinc  manufactures 

A.U other  manufactures ... 

A.U  other  unmanufactured  articles 

Total  domestic  exports 


1880. 

1881. 

$100,000 

20,  000 

102.000 

6,000 

24,000 

367,000 

200,000 

IncreaKe  and 
decrease. 

$87,000 
32,000 

171,000 

9,000 

59.000 

400,000 

265,000 

+$13,  000 

—12,000 

—69,000 

-3,000 

-  35, 000 

-  43,  000 
—65,000 

56,292,000 

68,860,000 

4-12.  568, 000 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that  in  the  imports  from 
Germany  a  decrease  occurred  in  silk  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures, 
buttons  and  button  materials,  linens,  glass  and  glassware,  bar  iron  and 
iron  manufactures,  and  in  miscellaneous  woolen  goods.  .  The  principal 
increase  took  place  in  cloths  and  cassimeres,  dress  goods  and  hosiery, 
watches,  straw  goods,  precious  stones,  musical  instruments,  gloves,  pig 
iron,  fancy  goods,  earthenware,  chemicals  and  drugs,  &c. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  an  increase  of 
$4,tl38,000  is  noted  in  breadstuffs,  an  increase  of  $7,896,000  in  raw  cotton, 
and  an  increase  of  $1,639,000  in  lard.  The  other  articles  showing  any 
marked  increase  are  bacon  and  hams,  drugs  and  medicines,  steel  manu- 
factures, musical  instruments,  oils,  pork,  household  furniture,  &c.  The 
increase  in  meats  and  lards,  when  the  tariff  difficulties  are  considered, 
is  remarkable,  showing  clearly  that  the  German  people  depend  to  a 
lar^^e  extent  upon  American  provisions  and  breadstuffs,  and  that,  even 
with  a  tariff  which  was  thought  to  be  prohibitory,  these  products  still 
force  their  way  upon  the  German  market  in  increasing  quantities. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  German  tariff  has  affected  Ameri- 
can manufactures  in  only  a  very  minor  degree.  The  exports  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  to  Germany  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to 
$7,261,000,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  only  $400,000,  and 
this  decrease  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  more  by  our  home  demand 
and  a  consequent  withdrawal  of  pressure  from  the  German  markets  than 
by  the  tariff. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  1876  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  to  Germany  amounted  to  over  $97,000,000, 
while  the  exports  of  American  i)roduce  thither  amounted  to  only 
$49,232,000,  and  that  in  1880  the  former  had  fallen  to  $82,348,000,  while 
the  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  had  risen  to  $69,000,000,  it 
will  at  once  become  apparent  that  our  trade  with  Germany  is  compara- 
tively in  a  satisfactory  condition. 


FOREION  COiniflERCE  OF  HOLLAND. 

According  to  Dutch  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Holland 
was  as  follows  duringthe  year  1880:  Imports,  $333,067,000,  a  decrease 
#f  $2,785,000  from  the  preceding  year;  exports,  $261,482,000,  a  decrease 
of  $19,230,000  from  the  pre<teding  year. 
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The  distribution  of  this  trade,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
as  follows: 

Imports  and  exports  of  Holland  by  principal  countries. 


From  and  to — 


Great  Britain 

Germany 

Belgium 

Dntch  India 

British  India 

France 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Kasaia     , 

United  States 

All  other  ooontries. . 


Imports. 


$85. 342, 000 
88, 100, 000 
45,  000, 000 
22.  000, 000 
10.  000. 000 
6.  070. 000 
3. 192,  000 
18.  331,  000 
32,  687, 000 
26. 848.  000 


£xx>ort8. 


$58, 933,  000 

106,  570, 000 

44.  774,  000 

18,  830, 000 

142,000 

4, 221, 000 

2,  681,  000 

3,698.000 

1, 487, 000 

22,206,000 


Total  trade. 


Totaltrade I    337.570,000 

Leas  bnllion  and  specie '       4, 503, 000 


263, 542,  000 
2,060.000 


333,067,000  i  261,482.000 


$144, 275,  ODD 
194, 670, 000 
89,774,000 
40,830,000 
10, 142. 000 
10, 291, 000 
5.  873. 000 
22,029.000 
34. 174, 000 
49,054,000 


601,112,000 
6,563,000 


594.549,000 


For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  it  should 
be  understood  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  imports  figure  again  in  the 
i»xports — some  of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of 
inauipulatiou  before  being  exported,  but  the  greater  part  being  simply 
handled  and  reshipped.  This  gives  a  somewhat  fictitious  volume  to 
Dutch  trade  as  compared  with  the  trade  of  other  countries  whose  ex- 
j>orts  are  divided  into  two  classes,  native  and  foreign.  The  following 
statement  showing  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Bolland  during 
the  year  1880  illustrates  this  peculiar  phase  of  Dutch  trade,  and  shows 
how  largely  the  Dutch  merchants  rely  upon  intermediation  for  their 
profits. 

Principal  imports  and  exports  of  Holland,  1880. 


Articles. 


ImportJi. 


I>niji8 : 

<^iiinino I    $11, 895, 000 

All  other  2  902,000 


Total  drugs. 


Cotton  mannfactares: 

Yam 

Manufactures — 


14^  797, 000 


8,839,000 
4, 137, 000 


Total  yam  and  manufactures 
Cotton,  raw 


12,976,000 


11,175,000 


Exports. 


$11,  580, 000 
1, 185, 000 

12,  774, 006 


4,654,000 
6,079,000 

10,  733. 000 

7. 918, 006 


Grain :  I 

Wheat 22,729,000 

Bye 10.930.000 

All  other,  including  flour 13, 060, 000 


9,635,000 
5,388,000 
8,083.000 


Total  grain 46,719,000 


23, 106. 000 


Iron  and  manufactures  of  iron : 

Pig  iron 

Bar,  rod,  band,  plate,  &c... 

Wire 

Rails 

All  other 


7, 880, 000 
7,  638,  000 
6.  512,  000 
11, 600, 000 
4, 324,  000 


Total  iron  and  maunfactures  of 


37,  JH4, 000 


Coffee 


17,  080,  OOO 


Wool  and  manufactures  of: 

Wool,  raw 

Yam 

Manufactures 


Total  wool  and  woolen  goods . 


3.  50),  000 

4,  35(),  000 
4,850,000 

12,  709, 000 


7.  303.  000 
1,650,000 
5, 528, 000 
10, 280. 000 
5,  279, 000 

30,046,000 

11,778,000 


3.668.000 
2,  447, 000 
2,365,000 

8,480,000 
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Principal  imporls  and  exports  of  Holland^  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Wood  Mid  timber 

Coid 

Petrolemn 

Kioeand  rice  floor 

Lard  and  grease  of  all  aorta. 
Steel  and  manafactarea  of... 
Sagmr : 

Raw 

Refined  

Bot4«r 


Total  principal  articlea. 
All  other  uiiclee 


Importa. 


$8,484,000 
12,423,000 

4,956.000 
U,  504. 000 
10. 941, 000 

7, 876. 000 

18, 275, 000 

"    'ioo.ooo' 


Exporta. 


Total  trade 


228,  259.  000 
104. 808, 000 


$3. 159, 000 
804,000 
2.  383, 000 
4.182,000 
1, 903. 000 
6,076,000 

1,  656.  OOO 
10,  610, 000 
11, 394.  OOO 

l46, 996. 000 
114, 486, 000 


333, 067, 000    261, 482,  000 


In  regard  to  the  exports  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  steel  manufactures 
in  the  foregoing  list  it  is  not  possible  to  definitely  state  how  much  thereof 
was  foreign  and  how  much  Dutch,  although  the  presumption  is  that 
they  were  very  largely  foreign.  The  other  exports  were  undoubtedljr 
foreign  with  the  exception  of  butter,  which  was  Dutch;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sugar,  which  was  refined  in  Holland,  they  underwent 
no  manipulation  whatever,  save  that  necessary  to  the  handling  for  re- 
shipment. 

The  following  statements  show  the  particulars  of  the  British,  French, 
and  American  trade  with  Holland,  as  taken  from  the  official  returns  of 
those  countries: 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Holland. 


Artidea. 


Animalfi,  liviDg : 

Oxen  and  buUs 

Co  we  and  calvea.... 

She^p  and  laraba 

Swine  and  hogs 

HorsM 

Arms  and  ammonition . . 
Bones,  except  whaleflna 
Bntter  


Bntf  uns  and  atnda 
Candles,  stearine . . 

CaontcboQC 

Cheese 


<  'beniical  manufacturea . 
<'1ocks 


Confectionery 

Com: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oata 

Pease  and  beans . . 
i\*U4m: 

Raw 

Yam 

Manufactured 

Pycstuffs,  for  tanning 
Ki 


'ices 


Kxiract  of  bark 

Farinaceous  snlistances. 

FUh   

FUt 

Fruit 

Hair 

Hidf'H  r 

Not  dressed 

Tanned  and  dressed 

Hops 

IroTi . 

Bars 

Fig 

steel,  un wrought  .. 

Mnnufsctured 


1879. 

1880. 

$154, 000 

$491,000 

855,000 

802,000 

4, 134, 000 

4, 292, 000 

355,000 

156,000 

408,000 

240,000 

39,000 

78.000 

59,000 

102,000 

16. 180, 000 

19, 827,  000 

1«  932. 000 

2,463,000 

795,000 

812,000 

68,000 

83,000 

3,609,000 

8, 935, 000 

676,000 

705,000 

452,000 

462,000 

1,035,000 

1, 181, 000 

84,000 

1,000 

252, 000 

323,000 

287,000 

348,000 

34,000 

251.000 

1,000 

18,000 

!     504,000 

447,000 

3,604.000 

3,726,000 

268,000 

408,000 

384,000 

360,000 

1,618,000 

2,507,000 

190,000 

166.000 

880,000 

1.  210.  000 

2,113,000 

1,268.000 

1. 170,  000 

1,  385,  000 

1      54,000 

102.  000 

603,000 

729,  000 

627,000 

662,  000 

787,  000 

1, 159. 000 

39.000 

117,  OOO 

93,  000 

520.  000 

117,  000 

180,000 

2, 944, 000 

4,404.000 
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Impmports  into  ike  United  Kingdom  from  Holland — Continaed. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Lead,  pig  or  sheet 

Leather 

Madder 


Root 

Garancine 

Meat,  fresh  and  salt. 
Musical  instniments 
Oilseed 


Onions,  raw , 

Painters'  colors 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Pickles  ana  vegetables  (in  salt) 
Plants 


Potatoes 

Rice 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grasn . . . 

Flax  and  linseed . . . 

All  other 

SUk: 

Raw 

Manafactured 

Unenamerated 

Skins  and  furs 

Spirits,  Geneva 

Sugar : 

Refined  and  candy 

Unrefined 

Tea    


Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  &,c. 
Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured 

Mannfactnred 


Toys 

Wine 

Wood,  sawn 

Wool,  sheep  and  Iambs 
Woolen : 

Manufactures 

Rags 

Tarns 

Yeaat,  dried 

Zinc: 

Crude 

Manufactured 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Holland. 


Alkali  

Animals 

Apparel  and  haberdashery . 
Caoutchouc  manufactures  . 
Cement 


BUrnSH  GOODB. 


Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton,  yarn 

Cottons': 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Hardware  and  cutlery , 

Jute: 

Yam 

Manufacture 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linen  yam 

By  yard 

A  t  value 

Machinery : 

Steam-engines 

All  sorts -• 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  nud  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oilseed 

Silk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yam 

Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts 


9384,000 

$447,000 

326,000 

561,000 

59,000 

64.000 

30,000 

5.  OOO 

8,000 

2.000 

1, 239,  000 

1.2M,00fr 

768,000 

977,00<> 

178,000 

204.000 

617,  000 

755, 000 

1,  870,  000 

2.  055,  0O(> 

1,  OU,  000 

1,  292.  m* 

272,000 

317.000 

321,000 

331,000 

729,000 

637,000 

360,000 

331.000 

136,  000 

88,000 

40,000 

311,000 

622,000 

569,000 

5,000 

1,000 

10.  808,  000 

12. 82«,  000 

3, 983.  000 

3,  595.  OOO 

467,  000 

6K3,O0O 

209,000 

214,000 

5, 110,  000 

6. 19.1,  000 

1. 108,  000 

1,188,000 

778,  OOO 

583,000 

326,000 

739,000 

1,292,000 

1«ei  AAA 

1, 176, 000 

1,  050,  000 

1, 477,  000 

333,000 

535,000 

7, 042,  000 

894,000 

68.000 

1.487,000 

481,000 

612,000 

11, 347, 000 


106.  920, 000 


1,508.000 

1,710,000 

365,000 

012,000 

12, 175.  OOO 

501,000 

112,000 

1,  555, 000 

744,000 

719,000 

11,335,000 


125,918,000 


438.000 

5;j-j,  0\  0 

117,  000 

59,  OOO 

326.  000 

203.  OUO 

302.000 

:ni.oo«> 

238.000 

253,  UOO 

2,215,000  ' 

2,  954.  000 

923.000  1 

1.060.  OOO 

9,  244.  000 

8,  2o:i,  000 

3,682,000 

3,  454,  009 

1,  040, 000 

821.  000 

384,000 

404,000 

48.000 

44.000 

428.000 

'209.000 

1,156,000  1 

S75,0OO 

778,000 

:.'<3.  OOO 

73,  000 

59.000 

151,000  1 

156.000 

316,000  i 

564.000 

918.000  1 

967,000 

4,723,000 

4,901.00« 

855,000 

1,11b.  000 

617.000 

612,  000 

321,000 

185.000 

127,000 

205.  OOO 
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Exports  from  Qreai  Britain  to  Holland — Continued. 


Aiiiolea. 


Bbituh  ooodb— CoDtinaed. 


iheep  and  bunbe  — 
I  ana  wonted  yams 
IB: 

the  yard 

valae 


ler  articles. . 
'ctAl  British 


FORKION  GOODS. 


boac 

sal  maDnfactarhig  products. 


rheat 
.  raw 


I  and  tannine  stnflli : 
ioh  and  gambJes .... 

ligo 

Deoas  snbstances. . . 


B,  seed,  sbell,  &o-.. 
1  other 


tdressed 
eased  .... 


pper,  wTonght  and  not. 

I,  in  blocks 

woil 


ioannt 
Im.... 


ot  in  hnsks 


jc  and  linseed. 

pe    

•oU 


nd  fum. 


and  stearine 

o,  unmanufactured 


iheep  and  lambs 
w  articles 


otal  foreign 

rand  total,  British  and  foreign. 


1879. 


$08,000 
5, 232, 000 

3,463.000 

204,000 

6,864,000 


1.472. 

408, 
49. 

248, 
9.632, 

544, 
2,686, 

185, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


306,000 

1,467,000 

282,000 

44,000 

107,000 
186,000 

1. 336,  000 

49,000 

214, 000 

753,000 
525,  000 
122,000 

141,  000 

1,  302,  000 

88,000 

5,000 


243. 

297, 

234, 
59. 

156, 

166. 

224. 

661. 

778, 

102. 

146, 
1,930, 
2,430, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


39.  646,  000 


75, 101,  000 


Imports  inlo  France  from  Holland y  1880. 


Articles. 


1880. 


$200,009 
4, 114, 000 

3, 430,  OOO 

234,000 

8,044,009 


45,455,000  i        44,938,009 


1, 181,  000 

491,000 

34,000 

374,000 

7, 374,  OOO 

1. 594. 000 

4, 425,  009 

122,009 

287.009 

1,492.000 

3.31.009 

54.009 

112.009 
297.009 

1,190.009 

73.009 

282.000 

70!5.  009 
204.009 
314,009 

241^,  009 

1, 356,  009 

59,009 

15.009 

336,009 

210,009 

4U8.  009 

4.  472.  009 

248.  009 

132. 009 

112,009 

914.  000 

909,  009 

117,009 

170,  009 

1, 278,  009 

3,653.009 


31, 140.  009 


76.  078,  009 


les  and  skins 

icid  in  mass 

spirits,  and  llqnors 
UltM 

mass 


General  im* 

Genernl  im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$1, 616, 000 

$1,470,009 

821, 000 

819,000 

666,000 

661.009- 

.597,000 

592,009 

556.000 

556.000 

515,  000 

504.009> 

253,000 

240.009 

250,  000 

168,009 

202,000 

202,000 

183,000 

183.009 

160,000 

160.009 

154,000 

153,  009 
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Imports  into  France  from  Holland — Continned. 


Articles. 


Vegetables,  dried , 

Cereals 

"Candles 

Books  and  stationery 

Leaf  tobacco 

Tobacco,  manafactured 

Wool  manufactures 

Fish  oil 

Forajre,  bran  

Cotton  manufactures , 

^ino  (primary  smelting) 

Ootton  In  bales 

Rice 

Fecnlas,  native , 

Mother-of-pearl  shells 

Curios 

Vinegar 

•Cacao 

Oleic  acid 

Indigo 

Cinchona  bark 

India  rubber  and  gatta-percha,  crude 

Alcaline  plantH 

-Canes  ana  reeds 

Meat,  fresh 

Starch 

Molasses  

Maonre ^ 

"Sulphur 

Other  articleH 

Total 


General  ex- 
ports. 

$142. 000 
141.000 
129.000 
120,000 
125,000 
109,000 
108,000 
106,000 

105.000 
92,000 
85,000 
84,000 
81,000 
78,000 
56,000 
44,000 
40,000 
38.000 
31,000 
27.000 
25,000 
24,000 
23.  000 
23.000 
23,000 
32.000 
18,000 
1,000 
13,000 

941.000 


8,827,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$142.  QM 

135^  001 

2.000 

111,000 

114,000 

3,000 

108,000 

103.000 

105.000 

7,000 

85,000 

84,000 

76.000 

76,000 

53,000 

43.000 

40.000 

32.000 

31.000 

27,000 

25,000 

34,000 

23,000 

22.000 

22.000 

22.0C0 

18,000 

13.000 

13,000 

640.000 

7, 897, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Holland j  1880. 


Wine 

Cotton,  raw     

Oils,  flxed,  pure 

Wool  manufactures. 
•Coffee 


Raw  hides 

Dye-wood  extracts. 
•Grease 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 
Pottery,  elass,  and  crystal.. 

Tools  ana  hardware 

Cereals 


Silk  manufactures 

Books  and  stationery . 
Fish,  preserved  in  oil . 
Wool 


-Clothing  and  underclothing  sewn. 

Leaf  tobacco 

Table  fruits 

Oleaginous  friiits 

Marl,  &;c 

Fancy  articles,  Parisian  industry. 

Thread    

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp. . . 

Mercery  and  buttons 

•Oil-cake 

Salt,  refined,  white 

Hon( 


lev 


Machines  and  machinery  

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. 

Soap,  common 

Acetate  of  copper,  crystallized 

Lirorice  juice 

-Colors 


Horn,  crude 

Gingerbread 

ModeA  and  fashions. 

Hides,  tannt'd 

Glycerine    

•Other  articles 


$1,775, 

970, 

840, 

703, 

469. 

469. 

292. 

280, 

205, 

204. 

189, 

131. 

127, 

106, 

103, 

94, 

92, 

85, 

SR, 

76, 

63, 

67, 

67. 

64. 

57, 

56, 

52, 

51, 

38, 

87. 

34, 

26, 

24, 

21. 

19. 

18. 

17. 

16. 

15. 

773, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total 


8.820,000 


$1,75.5,000 
652,000 
657.000 
701.000 

"'  462,  boo 

291.000 

S80.000 

198,000 

202.000 

35,000 

131,000 

126,000 

106.000 

103.000 

94.000 

92.000 

5,000 

79.000 

72,000 

73,000 

37.000 

66,000 

62,000 

53,000 

56,000 

51,000 

51.000 

17,000 

37.000 

34,000 

26,000 

24,000 

20.000 

19,000 

16,000 

17.000 

16.000 

13.000 

497.000 


7,232,000 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATED  AND  HOLLAND. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Holland  during  the 
fiscal  year  1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $8,813,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,374,000  on  the  preceding  year ;  exports,  $26,353,000,  an  increase  of 
$9,140,000  on  the  preceding  year.  It  will  thus  appear  that  our  exports 
to  Holland  are  raore  than  treble  the  value  of  our  imports  therefrom. 

Of  the  imports  all  but  $18,000  worth  came  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of 
the  exports  all  but  about  $3(K),000  worth  went  in  foreign  vessels.     Fa- 
vorable as  our  trade  with  Holland  may  be  considered  otherwise,  it  thu»^ 
appears  that  the  American  merchant  marine  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  share  therein. 

The  principal  imports  from  Holland  during  the  year  1881  were  aii 
follows :  Wool  manufactures,  $620,000 ;  wines,  $504,000 ;  chemicals, 
$472,000;  pig  and  scrap  iron,  $540,000;  silk  goods,  $293,000;  hide* 
and  skins,  $268,000;  glass,  $250,000;  cottons,  earthenware,  fancy 
goods,  herring,  furs,  steel  rails,  paints  and  colors,  seeds,  leaf  tobacco, 
liquors,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  chemicals,  old  and  scrap  iron,  steel 
rails,  and  silk  goods,  which  show  a  decrease,  all  these  articles  show  a 
healthy  increase  in  the  imports  of  1880.  Coftee,  which  was  imported 
in  1880  to  the  value  of  $550,000,  fell  to  $11,000  in  1881,  a  decrease  to^ 
be  deplored,  as  in  any  efforts  of  our  trade  with  Holland  to  approach  any- 
thing like  equalization,  this  article  should  contribute  materially. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  UoUand. 


Articles. 


1880. 


Honied  cattle 


Bread  and  breadstafi :  | 

Indiancom $634,000 

Bfe 597,000 

Wheat I  4,020,000 


Flour. 
AU  other. 


175,000 
9.000 


Total  breadstnfliB 1    5,435,000 


Cotton,  raw 3,305,000 


Prait,  dried  apples. 
Hemp  mannfacinree. . 

Iron  mannfactoree 

Petroleam 

Roain  and  turpentine. 

LnhricathkK  oils 

ProTisious : 

Bacon 

Hams 

Beef,  salted 

Lard 

Meats,  preserved. 

AU  other 


23,000 

34,000 

39,000 

1, 657.  000 

211,000 

212,000 

662,000 

57,000 

553.000 

61,000 

12,000 


Total  prorlsions. 


Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Tallow 

Leaf  tobacco 

Wood  and  manofactares  of. 
A 11  other  articles 


Total  domestic  exports. 
Voreicn  exports 


1,  345, 000 


97,000 

65.000 

336. 000 

1,  088,  000 

209,  000 

2, 881, 000 


16,887.000 
320,000 


Grand  toUU 


17,207,000 


1881. 


$57,000 


1,905,000 

557,000 

8,537.000 

1,  345.  000 

23.000 


12, 367,  000 


\ 


3, 724. 000 

181,000 

60,000 

75, 000 

1, 856.  000 

145,  000 

15.3,  000 

555,  000 
38.000 
48,000 

801,000 
68.000 
15,000 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


$57,00»- 


+l,271,00t 

—40,000 

+4, 517, 000 

+1, 170, 000 

+  14,000 


+6, 972,  000 


+  419.000 
+158,000 
+  26,000 
+  36,000 
+  199.000 
~-fi6,000 
-  59,  000 

—69,000 

-9,000 

+248.  000 

+7.000 

+3,000 


1,  525,  000 

45,000 
210, 000 
441,  000 

1, 098, 000 
285,  000 

8, 503,  000 


—180,  000 


26,353,000 


—52,  000 

+  145,000 

+  105,000 

-10,000 

+  76.000 

+732,  000 


+  8,8W,00t 
+248,00* 


+9, 146,  %^ 
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Among  the  minor  exports  to  Holland,  articles  whose  export  to  that 
country  in  any  amounts  may  be  considered  remarkable,  as  going  to 
prove  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  Dutch  market  in  these  special  man- 
ufactures, the  following  are  noticeable :  Agricultural  implements,  brass 
manufactures,  books  and  maps,  carriages  and  carts,  clocks,  cotton  goods, 
drugs  and  medicines,  dye-stuffs,  fancy  articles,  preserved  fruits  in  cans, 
gas  fixtures,  glassware,  machinery,  cutlery,  jewelry,  leather  and  manu- 
factures of,  marble  manufactures,  musical  instruments,  oils  of  various 
sorts,  paper  and  stationery,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  printing  materials, 
scales  and  balances,  sewing-machines,  distilled  spirits,  tin  ware,  tobacco 
manufactures,  trunks  and  valises,  varnish,  furniture  and  other  wood 
manufactures,  &c.  Of  our  total  domestic  exports  to  Holland,  manu- 
factures constitute  fully  $4,000,000. 


FOREionr  coiiiiiiERCi:  of  bejlohjm. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium  (imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion and  exports  of  domestic  produce)  was  as  follows,  during  the  year 
1880 :  Imports  $326,767,000,  an  increase  of  $30,210,000  on  the  preced- 
ing year ;  exports  $236,536,000,  an  increase  of  about  $5,000,000  on  the 
preceding  year. 

The  principal  increase  in  the  imports  occurred  in  the  following  arti- 
cles: Wool,  $8,492,000;  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  $3,400,000:  raw  hides,  $3,400,- 
000;  live  animals,  $2,000,000;  cotton,  $1,500,000;  tallow,  $1,400,000;  pe- 
troleum and  rosins,  $1,400,000;  wood  for  building,  $1,400,000;  cotton 
manufactures,  silk  and  silk  goods,  meats,  woolen  goods,  &c.  A  de- 
crease occurred  in  dye-stuffs,  grain,  iron  ores  and  pig  iron,  manures  and 
oil  seed. 

In  the  exports  an  increase  is  noted  in  cotton  manufactures,  coal  and 
<3oke,  glass  and  glassware,  raw  hides,  linen  and  hemp  goods,  machiner} , 
paper,  raw  sugar,  wool  manufactures,  and  juice.  A  remarkable  de- 
crease occurred  in  the  export  of  wrought  iron,  the  other  principal 
exports  showing  a  decrease  in  linen  yam,  grain  of  all  sorts,  and  flax. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Belgium  were  as  follows  during 
the  year : 

Special  imports. 


Articles. 

Grain  of  all  kinds 

Wool 

Flax,  hemp,  A-c 

AnimuLs  of  all  kinds,  except  horses.. 

Meats  of  all  kinds 

Oleaginous  seeds 

Wood  for  building 

■Cotton,  raw  

Cotton  mannfaotnres 

Cotfi^ 

Dyes  and  dye-stnffo 

Hides,  raw 

Horses 

Iron  ores  and  pig  iron 


$64, 713, 

35,057. 

19,223, 

12,430, 

11, 175. 

8,029, 

9,940, 

8,337, 

2,993, 

8, 743, 

2,004. 

11, 213, 

1,158. 

4,922, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Articles. 


Manure 

Petroleum  and  rosins 

Silk 

Silk  manufactures 

Tallow 

Wine 

Wool  manufactures 

Metals  and  minerals,  except  iron, 
copper,  tin,  and  coal 

Total  principal  articles 

All  other  articles 

Total  imports 


Yalae. 


$8,628,000 
7. 411, 000 
2.819,000 
2,683,000 
6. 157, 000 
4.348,000 
4.585.000 

10. 287. 000 


242, 400,  AO 
84.867,000 


826,767,000 
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Special  exports. 


Articles. 


Value.       ! 


Arms  ......... 

Ratter 

CsDdlea 

Toal  and  coke 

Cotton  maiiufactnreg 

Max ; 

Glasa  and  glassware 

Hnlcfi,  raw 

Horses 

Iron,  wToacht,  wire,  rails,  dbo  . 
Linen  and  hemp  mana&ctoree 

Linen  and  hemp  yam 

Machineiy 

Paper  ana  paper  hangings 


$2, 780, 000 
2, 837. 000 
2.856,000 

15, 826,  000 
5, 442,  000 

18, 066. 000 
9, 953,  000 
6,140,000 
1, 428, 000 
7.508,000 
8,725,000 
9,900,000 
8. 416, 000 
4, 150, 000 


Articles. 


Valne. 


Rosins  and  hitumens 

Stone,  rough  and  hewn 

Sugar,  raw 

TaUow 

Wool: 

Manufactures 

Yam 

Zinc 

Total  principal  articles 
All  other  articles 

Total  exports 


$2,856,006 

11, 213, 006 

5, 446,  000 

4, 613, 000 

5,385,000 

15, 141, 000 

5^674,000 


143, 954  000 
92,582,000 


236,536,000 


Tbe  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade  among  the  principal  countries 
was  as  follows : 


From  and  to— 


France 

Oreat  Britain 

Germany 

Holland 

Tnited  States 

Kiissia , 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

•Spain 

Iiiily 

Switzerland 

Brazil 

Umguay 

Argentine  Repahlic . . 
Continent  of  Asia*  .. 

Chili  and  Peru 

Another 


Imports. 


Exports. 


$64, 616, 000 

49, 234, 000 

47, 285, 000 

45, 645,  000 

52.  300,  000 

24,  434, 000 

6.813,000 

4, 65 »,  000 

1, 370,  000 

286,  000 

3, 667,  000 

4,  343,  000 

7,  604,  000 

3,  474,  000 

1,  621,  000 

9,  423,  000 


Total  trade. 


$77, 056, 000 

47, 630, 000 

45, 162,  000 

29, 143,  000 

6,  087,  000 

2,  547, 000 

1,  534,  000 

3.  860,  (KM) 

2,  567.  000 
5,  848,  0(J0 
2,  567,  000 

i,647,tK)0 

1,  930,  000 

773,  000 

7, 909. 000 


$141, 

96, 

92, 

74, 

59, 

26, 

8. 

8. 

3, 

6, 

6. 

4. 

8. 

5. 

2, 

17. 


672,000 
864,006 
447,000 
788,000 
287.000 
981,000 
347.000 
512.000 
937.  000 
134,000 
234.  000 
343. 000 
651.000 
404,000 
394.000 
332,000 


Total  trade. 


326,  767, 000 


236,  560,  000         563, 327, 000 


*  British  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  special  imports 
into  Belgium  from  the  United  States  exceed  those  from  any  other  coun- 
try with  the  exception  of  France,  exceeding  those  from  Great  Britain 
more  than  $3,000,000.  In  1877  the  Imports  from  the  United  States 
were  less  than  the  imports  from  either  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  Hol- 
land, beiDg  then  fifth  on  the  list.  The  imports  during  that  year  were 
as  follows:  France,  $68,500,000;  Great  Britain,  $41,000,000:  Germany, 
441,450,000;  Holland,  $37,963,000;  the  United  States,  $22,604,000. 
Thus,  while  the  imports  from  the  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
<jreat  Britain,  have  fallen  off  during  those  four  years,  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  more  than  114  per  cent. 

Althoagh  the  Belgian  exports  above  recorded  asshipped  to  the  United 
States  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than 
double  those  of  any  year  previous  to  1879,  according  to  Belgian  returns, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  hold  anything  like  reasonable  equalitj' 
when  compared  with  the  imports,  beiug  only  a  little  more  than  as  one 
to  eight. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  is  the  special  trade  of 
Belgium,  viz:  Imports  entered  for  consumption,  and  exports  of  Belgian 
firoduce  and  manufactures.  Of  the  general  or  transit  trade  there  are 
no  returns  available. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Belgium  as  collated  from 
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the  official  returns  of  the  three  countries.  The  fact  that  "foreign  goods'^ 
comprise  more  than  one-half  the  total  exports  from  Oreat  Britain  to 
Belgium,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table  of  exports  foUowing^ 
is  remarkable,  a«  showing  the  great  increase  of  this  class  of  goods  in 
British  general  trade. 

Imports  into  ih§  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium, 


Articles. 


Anlmala : 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Horses 

Anns  and  ammunition 

Bark  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 
Butter 


Candles : 

Stearine 

All  other  sorts 

Cbemioal  manufacture  and  products 
Chicory. 


China  and  earthen  ware 

(;^onfoctionery 

Cottons : 

Yams 

Manufactures 

Dye  stufis 

Eegs 


Flax. 

Fruit,  raw 

Glass : 

Window 

Plate 

Flint 

Manufactured 

Gold  leaf 

Hides : 

Not  dressed . . . 

Dressed,  6cc ... 


Hops 

Iron  bars 

Irou  and  steel,  manufactures  of. 
Lace 


Lead 

Leather  gloves  . . . 
Linen : 

Yarns 

Manufactures 
Meat 


Musical  instruments 
Oil  seed 


Onions,  raw 

Painters'  colors  

Paper  and  pasteboard . . 
Pictures,  drawings,  &c 

Platiua,  wrought 

Pork,  fresh 

Potatoes 


Poultry  and  game 

Seeds,  clover,  and  grass 

Silk :  ^ 

Raw 

Woven 

Manufactures,  stuffs,  and  ribbons 

Unenuroerated 

Skins  and  furs 

Stationery 

Stones  


Sugar: 

Keflned  and  candy . 

Unrefined 

Toys 


Watches 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambd' 
Woolen  manufactures  . 

Rags..   

Yams  for  weaving. 
Zinc: 

Crude 

Manufactures 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


188i. 


Total 


$105,000 

$112,  m 

136.000 

49,  Quo 

622,000 

399,000 

156,000 

161.000 

1,900,000 

1,472,800 

753,000 

700.000 

39.000 

>       44.000 

161,0ii0 

1      370,000 

326.000 

389.000 

263, 000 

253.000 

666,000 

646,000 

20,000 

15.000 

977,000 

1.093,000 

10,000 

5,000 

1, 152, 000 

1.433,000 

4,  508, 000 

3,034,i)00 

1. 307,  000 

1,190,000 

1, 836, 000 

1,948,000 

462,000 

617,000 

471,000 

510,000 

1, 013. 000 

1,263,000 

1, 013. 000 

1,263,000 

423,000 

525,000 

1, 079, 000 

982,000 

122,000 

175,000 

1, 273, 000 

729.000 

379.000 

525,000 

2,689,000 

3,041.000 

811,000 

306^000 

462,000 

404,000 

768,000 

899.000 

1,  535,  000 

866.000 

200,000 

204,000 

719, 000 

7U6.000 

161,000 

122,000 

93,000 

25.000 

195.000 

122.000 

428,000 

481,000 

1. 069, 000 

1, 195, 000 

366,000 

399,000 

224,000 

180.000 

224.000 

83,000 

340,000 

185.000 

1, 118, 000 

1,103,000 

170, 000 

180,000 

5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

12,000 

263,000 

122.000 

763,000 

404.000 

311, 000 

671.000 

122,000 

64,000 

394.000 

433,000 

593,000 

753,000 

1, 647,  000 

2,  623.  000 

263,000 

253,  000 

2, 113, 000 

2,016.000 

1,069,000 

1,492.000 

661.000 

642,000 

865,  000 

87.000 

4, 610, 000 

6, 164. 000 

510,000 

?f70.000 

637,000 

R99.000 

5,  982,  000 

6.  K78,000 

62, 128.  000 

•^w|  ^HPV|  t^^w 
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Exports  from  tht  United  Kingdom  into  Belffium. 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOOD6. 


I  and  haberdashery 

tone  maitnCactures 

d  prodncU  and  preparations 

inaer,  and  fuel 

xKlactK  of  included,  naphtha,  paraffine  and  oil 


yam 


the  yard 

Talue 

ind  medicinal  preparations . 

-sters 

ire  and  cutlery 

U  sorts 

innfacturcn 

r,  wrought  and  not 

rams 


the  yard 
value  ... 


ery : 

un  engines 

other  


D.  wrought  and  not  . . . 
iper,  wrought  and  not 


I 

a'  colors  and  materials 

rowu,  twist,  and  yam. . 

Dufactitres 

nd  furs,  all  sorts 

refin«<l 


ep  and  lambs*    .   

other,  and  flocks  and  rag  wool. 
IS  and  worsted  yam 


is: 

the  yard 
▼aloe  ... 
er 


1879. 

I    1880. 

$331,000 

$374,000 

127,000 

214.000 

486.000 

578,006 

374,000 

438.000 

«M»3.000 

729.000 

486,000 

.'iSK.OOO 

316,000 

2«8,006 

156,000 

258.000 

3, 133, 000 

2.  031.  000 

2,  945,  000 

1,031,000 

938.000 

1,177,000 

54,000 

54,000 

107,000 

122.000 

180.000 

243, 000 

304,000 

331.000 

117,000 

88,000 

462,000 

729,000 

564,000 

520, 000 

122,000 

141.000 

73,000 

83,000 

132, 000 

166,000 

1,050,000 

1. 433, 000 

1,861,000 

2,  720,  000 

642,000 

510.000 

243,000 

180.000 

156,000 

166,000 

277,000 

229.000 

442,000 

2,  510, 000 

195,000 

219,000 

355, 000 

370,  000 

200,000 

466,000 

122,000 

214, 000 

238,000 

438.000 

2,  541,  000 

3, 153. 000 

277.000 

316.000 

4. 126, 000 

5, 062, 900 

otal  British  goods 24,815,000 


28, 168, 000 


FOSKIOK  AXD  COIX>KIAL. 


Old  hams 
houc 


heat 

raw 

or  tanning  Btnfls. 


Ireased  and  not. 


iressed 


copper,  wronght  and  not 
oannt 


in 

t  in  husk 

P« 


ep  

eflned  and  not. . 

stearine 

I  manufactures 
leep  and  lambs . 
T*.  — ..- 


vtal  foreign 

mnd  total,  British  and  foreign. 


180,000 

54,000 

2,  560. 000 

112.000 

6.154,090 

370.  000 

44,000 

316.000 

224, 000 

102.  000 
.'>90,  000 

34.000 
744.000 

44,  (KM) 

510.000 
297,000 
486.000 
234  000 
1.  283,  000 

1.-8.000 

117.000 

88.  000 

03.000 

14. 732, 000 

3, 431, 000 

32,  955, 000 

57, 770,  000 


298.000 
102,000 

2,  818. 000 
321.  000 

8,500.000 

418.  000 

20,000 

365. 000 

18.'>.  000 

127,000 
816,000 

25,000 
506,000 

64.000 

1,006,000 
238,000 
321,000 
132,000 
666,000 

413,000 

127,000 

8.3.000 

59.000 

13.  008.  000 

4,  038.  000 

34,  048,  000 

63,116,000 


4277. 
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Imports  into  France  from  Belgium,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  im-     Special  im- 


portH. 


porta. 


Coal 

Wool  in  mass. 
Cereals 


Cattle 

Sii^ar,  raw .., 

Building  materials 

Wool  manafactores — 

Coke 

Thread,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Flax 


Lumber 

Iron,  steel,  aad  castings 
Horses 


Butter 

Chicory  roots,  dried 

Manufacutnres  of  flax  and  hemp. 

Machines  and  machinery 

Zinc    


Cotton  thread 

Cotton  manufactures 
Books  and  stationery 
Arms 


Coff^ee 

Skins  and  hides,  undressed. 
Meats - . 


Woolen  thread 

Tools  and  hardware 

Dressed  hides 

Stones  and  clays  for  manufactures. 
Copper 


Grea»rt. 

Catriages 

Molasses 

Husks  and  shells. 

Rice 

Pottery 


Hops 

Eegs 

Miarble 

Cotton 

Table  fruits 

Bitumen 

Rags 

Starch 

Lead 

Bran 


Curios,  not  in  commerce 

Iron  ore 

Sugar,  refined 

Pewter 


Bristles 

St4>nes,  worked 
Fish 


Silk,  raw 

Acids : 

Vegetables 

Tobacco),  manufactured 

Curled  hair 

Cheese 


Soaps,  perfumery 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Potatoes 

Tree  plants 

Oils — fixed,  pure 

Other  articles 


$14,410,000 

10, 365,  000 

7, 048,000 

5,  875, 000 

3,  844,  000 

3, 100,  000 

2,916.000 

2,881,000 

2,  830,  000 

2,  672,  000 

2, 476,  000 

2, 355,  000 

2, 157. 000 

1,  894,  000 

1,880,000 

1,  833, 000 

1, 734. 000 

1, 720, 000 

1,701,000 

1,664.000 

1. 443,  000 

1,368,000 

1,  289,  000 

1, 230,  OOO 

1,209,000 

1.098,000 

1, 013, 000 

989,000 

897, 000 

961,  000 

717.  000 

698,  000 

692,000 

690,000 

657,000 

595,000 

565,000 

535,000 

530,000 

511,000 

491, 000 

450,000 

420,000 

414,000 

410,000 

409,000 

383. 000 

378,000 

377, 000 

375, 000 

367.000 

362,000 

341,000 

296,000 

290.000 

287.  000 

284,000 

265,000 

254.  000 

236,000 

236,000 

232,000 

203,000 

223,  000 

6. 199, 000 


Total I    108,014,000 


$14, 361, 000 
9,953.000 
1, 376, 000 
5,  810,  000 
3, 429, 000 
3. 169. 000 

1,  012, 000 

2,  881, 000 
1,  005, 000 
2, 669. 000 
2,453,000 
1,003.000 
2,104,000 
1, 892,  OOO 
1,  816. 000 

817.000 

1.  209,  000 

1.687,000 

927.000 

389.000 

1,206.000 

477,000 

362.000 

1. 144, 000 

1, 161. 000 

969.000 

613,000 

8n,ooo 

893,000 
663,000 
210,000 
480,000 
690.000 
690,000 
561.000 
340,000 
565,000 
535.000 
526,000 
214.000 
492.000 

82,000 
411,000 
356.000 
410.000 
539,000 
376,000 
378.000 
271,000 
375,000 
243.000 
361,000 
335,000 
237,000 
255.000 
285,000 
177,000 
248,000 
213.000 
227,000 
141,000 
231,000 
.  245. 000 

38,000 
5, 220, 000 

88,  275, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Belgium  ^  1880. 


Wool $15,149,000 

Thread,  wool 7.264,000 

Wool  manufactures 6,510,000 

Tereals  (fiour  and  graiu) 6. 164.000 

Wines : \  4,984,000 

Mercery  and  buttons i  3,299,000 


$14, 860, 000 
7,254.000 
5,668,000 
3,  175. 000 
4.888,000 
3,270.000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Belgium^  1880 — Continned. 


Articles. 


utd  hardware 

uid  skinflt,  andreesed 


mannfkct  tires 
in  bales 


ce 

'actures  in  skin  and  leather. 

n»-s  and  machinery 

and  stationery  . . ! 

5     

lanufactures 


er. 


y,  glass,  and  crystal. 


n^  and  underclothing,  sewn 

and  war  uinnitions 

,  dre8se<l 

irk 


njE  materials 

I.  not  in  commerce 

fixed,  pure 

Ac 

d,  flax  or  hemp 

re  


e  

ture , 

)ea 

'  articles,  Parisian  industry 


ry.  imitation 

sinni 

(teel,  and  caatin/ss. . 
rts  from  dye  woods. 

e , 

ables,  dried 


:e8 

hread. 

\    


fruits, 
ers — 


en  mannfiictiires  (not  furniture). 

B  resins 

al  instruments 

ot  zinc 


ry  and  gold  and  silver  plate. 

(  and  artificial  flowers 

y,  spirits  and  liquors 

% 

bctnres  of  flax  and  hemp 


w«     ..   .. 
articles. 


Total 


General  ex- 
ports. 


2.541, 

2,705, 

2,264. 

].9(i2, 

1,  822. 

1.766, 

1,746, 

1.736, 

1,696, 

1,  576, 

1,387, 

1,335, 

1,186, 

1,163, 

1. 152, 

1,125. 

1,009, 

791, 

784, 

778, 

777. 

765. 

758, 

743, 

696, 

694, 

648, 

635, 

608, 

575, 

559, 

552, 

477, 

469, 

461. 

452, 

427, 

382. 

376, 

371, 

367, 

361, 

3.56, 

348, 

3.W, 

331, 

330, 

329, 

315, 

312, 

304, 

301, 

298, 

281, 

278, 

260, 

267, 

2.57, 

9.211, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ouo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
(JOG 
000 
000 
GOO 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


103.  231.  000 


Special    ex 
ports. 


$1,866,000 
2, 315,  000 
2, 628,  OOO 
2, 078,  000 
1, 186,  OOO 
1.  810.  000 
1,  766,  OOO 
1,  372.  000 
789.000 
1,641,000 
1,  558,  000 
1,  344,  000 

1.166,666 
1,141,000 
1,135,000 
1,105.000 
975,000 
660.000 
779,  000 
777.000 
76*.»,  OOO 
73.^,  000 
488,  OOO 
743.000 
567,000 
556,  OOO 
(M>i.  000 
33.  OOO 
187.000 
562,000 
558,000 
5.52, 000 
221,000 
469,  000 
461.  OUO 
190,000 
419,000 
382,000 
.347,  000 
:(40,000 
367,  000 
.361,000 
3.50,000 
275,  000 
332,000 
.331,000 
322,000 
329,000 
306,000 
312,000 
.54,000 
292,000 
298,  OOO 
273,  000 
276,000 
227, 000 
2.59. 000 
2,57.  000 
8, 096,  000 

89,  741.  000 


le  very  marked  difference  between  the  trade  returns  of  France,  as 
n  in  the  foregoing  statements,  and  the  returns  of  the  same  trade, 
iven  in  the  Belgian  returns,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  show 

the  special  tr^e  with  France,  the  transit  trade  not  being  given, 
the  French  returns  credit  Belgium  with  all  the  imports  received 

and  through  that  country ;  the  Belgian  returns  only  give  the  value 
»lgi»n  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Franc-^ ;  in  like  nian- 
'he  French  returns  show  the  total  exports  to  Belgium,  while  the 
ium  returns  only  show  the  goods  entered  for  consumption. 
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Principal  imports  inio  the  United  States  from  Belgium, 


Articlea. 


1880. 


188L 


CkeMicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 


$2H5, 000 


CHam  and  glassware : 

Cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window 

Cant  polished  plate 

Same,  silvered 

All  other 


Total  glass  imports 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pig  iron 

Railroad  bars,  of  iron 

Old  and  scrap  iron    

Steel  inv^ots.  bars,  sheets,  and  wires 

Steel  rails 

Fire-arms 

Cutlery    

AJl  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 


Total  iron  and  steel 


Paintings,  statuary.  Sec  — 
Paints  and  nainters'  colors. 

Papior-macl>4!,  i:c  

Provisions 

Silk  manufactures 

Straw  manufactures    

BrowB  sugar 

Wine         

Wood  mauufactnres   

Wool,  raw      

Wool  manufactures 

Ziao,  and  manufactures  of. . 
All  other  articles 


Total  impoits 


Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Belgium, 


Agricsltaral  Implements. 

I«l««  animals : 

Homed  cattle 

Borses 

Sheep  


$22,000 


343,000 

117.000 

6,000 


Total  live  animals. 

Sread  and  brcadstufis : 

Indian  com 

Rve  

Fluur 

Wheat 

All  other  


4M,000 


1,323,000 

836.000 

250,000 

16,489,000 

14,000 


Total  biead  and  breadstufib 


CoUon: 

Raw 

Manufactures 

Dniffs,  raedicin*'S,  and  dyestnffs 

Fruits:  Dried,  green,  and  preserved 

Hemp  niannfactui^es 

Machinery,  aud  other  mauufactures  of  iron . 

Steel  manufactures 

lieather,  and  manufactures  of 

Rosin  and  turpentine 

Petroleum 

Oils,  all  other 


Provisions : 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef,  salted 

Butter,  lard 

Preserved  meats 
All  other 


18, 921.  000 


1.031,000 

13,000 

64.000 

9.000 

91,000 

18,000 

6,000 

124, 000 

73,000 

2.846,000 

170,000 


4.290,000 
27,000 

2, 743,  000 
75.000 
27,000 


Total  provisions 


$275,  OM 


1.231.000 

1.227.000 

398.000 

466,000 

10.000 

271,000 

96,000 

176,000 

1.  735,  000 

2,140,000 

457.000 

522,000 

471.000 

508,000 

1, 495.  000 

636,000 

593,000 

1.248.000 

254. 000 

593,000 

217.  000 

331,000 

2,000 

41.000 

426. 000 

474.000 

3,  915, 000 

4.353.000 

30.000 

46,000 

78,000 

73.000 

48.000 

74.000 

65.000 

93,000 

132, 000 

45.5,000 

9,000 

81,000 

94,000 

95.000 

505.000 

780,000 

31, 0(H) 

118.000 

942,000 

24.000 

400.000 

773.000 

298,  000 

67,000 

3,  224, 000 

3.488.000 

11,791,000 

12,603,000 

$12,000 


202,000 
3.000 
2,000 


207,000 


7, 162,  000 


1,548,000 

260,000 

866,000 

17,690,000 

16,000 

20.388,000 


1,029.000 

4,000 

68,000 

121,000 

90,000 

63,000 

13,000 

174.000 

106,000 

8,056,000 

153,000 


4.032.000 

7,000 

2,  914. 000 

56,000 

49.000 

7,958,000 
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Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany — Cod  tinned. 


Articles. 


Seed,  clover 

SewiDg-maohiiies 
Soaps 


Sptrits 

^irit«  of  turpeatine. 
BUrch    


TflUow 

Tobacco: 

L«of 

Hjuiafactares 

Wood  and  msiifactures  of. 
▲U  other  articles 


TotJil  domestic  expoi-ts 
Voreign  exports 


Total  exports,  domestic  and  foreign. 


1880. 


$2M.00O  I 

24,000  • 


1891. 


40,000 

7tJ,000 

.37,000 

310.000 

1,  209,  000 

84,000 

207,  000 

307,000 


$10,  COO 

17. 009 

104,000 

i^oo* 

322.000 

&8.000 

2M, 


776.000 

00.000 

IM.OOO 

627.000 


33,716,000 
438,000 


3!>,  683,  OOO 
643,000 


34, 154.  000 


36,326,000 


FOREION  COIHillERCE  OF  THE  IJIVITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  Bri  tish  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  tbe  dnited 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,929,529,000; 
exjwrts  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  $1,137,349,000;  ex- 
ports of  foreign  goods,  $306,472,000;  total  exports,  $1,443,821,000. 
According  to  the  returns  from  which  these  figures  are  taken,  the  im- 
ports show  a  decrease  of  $69,049,000;  the  exports  of  British  goods 
show  an  increase  of  $53,277,000;  and  the  exports  of  foreign  goods  a 
decrease  of  $1,428,000,  as  compared  with  1880. 

The  revised  returns  of  British  trade  for  the  year  1880  give  the  follow- 
ing results:  Total  imports,  $1,998,577,000;  exports  of  British  goods, 
$1,084,071,000;  exports  of  foreign  goods,  $307,851,000;  total  exports, 
$1,391,922,000.  This  leaves  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country, 
$606,665,000,  an  amount  very  nearly  as  great  as  the  total  imports  into 
the  tJnited  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

The  comi>arative  value  of  British  foreign  commerce  for  the  past  ten 
years  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  ten  years. 


Years. 


IroportA. 


Vm $1,716,717,000 

1873 ;  1.804,435.000 

W74 1.798,603,000 

liTS 1,817,348,000 

1876 1,823,853,000 

1877 1,916,880,000 

1078 1,792.237,000 

M79 1,764,141,000 

1880 1,998,577.000 

1881 1,929,529,000 

Total 18,362,340,000 


Ex  porta,  Britiali  and  foreign. 

Balance    of 

trade  against 
tbe     United 

, 

Britiflh. 

Foreign.        \         Total. 

Kingdom. 

$1, 245, 209,  000 

$283,488,000 

$1, 528, 607, 000 

$188. 020, 009 

1. 240, 102. 000 

271,382,000 

1,511,484,000 

292,971.000 

1, 164,  252, 000 

282,  327, 000 

1,446,579,000 

352.  024,  OOO 

1,086.044.000 

282, 5H9, 000 

1, 368, 633,  000 

448, 715, 000 

975, 105, 000 

272,  8?6, 000 

1,247,931,000 

575, 922, 000 

065. 620. 000 

259,  782, 000 

1, 225, 402,  000 

691,478,000 

9:)7, 246, 000 

255.806,000 

1, 193, 052, 000 

599,185,000 

930,  845,000 

278,  245, 000 

1,209,000.000 

555,  051,  OOO 

1,084,072.000 

307, 900, 000 

1. 391, 972. 000 

606,605,000 

1,137,349,000 

306,472,000 

1,443,821.000 

485,  708, 000 

10,  765, 844, 000 

2,800,817,000 

13,566,661,000 

4,705.679,000 

The  year  1872  was  selected  as  the  first  of  the  foregoing  series  of  years, 
because  it  was  considered  as  a  normal  year,  the  imports  having  attained 
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to  what  was  considered  their  maximum  should  be,  and  the  exports  having 
reached  their  largest  volume  for  any  single  year  before  or  since.  The 
total  imports  for  1865  amounted  to  only  f  1,317,410,000,  and  the  total  to 
exports  $1,063,619,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  annual 
increase  in  British  imports  from  1865  to  1881.  The  exports  show  a 
steady  increase  from  1865  to  1872,  and  while  the  latest  years  show  an 
effort  toward  recovering  lost  ground,  the  exports  of  any  single  inter- 
vening year  have  not  reached  the  value  of  those  of  1872.  There  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  a  limit  beyond  which  British  imports  cannot  safely 
continue  to  advance  while  the  exports  continue  to  show  an  annual  de- 
crease. It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  British  trade  will 
again  reach  its  1872  conditions,  which  year  has  been  referred  to  in 
these  publications  as  showing  an  import  trade  beyond  which  it  was  not 
8a.fe  to  advance  unless  the  exports  advanced  in  like  proportion.  The 
imports  of  1881,  however,  exceed  those  of  1872  by  $212,812,000.  whUe  the 
exports  of  1881  are  less  than  those  of  1872  by  $84,876,000.  There  is  an 
apparent  tendency,  however,  to  return  to  the  comparative  conditions  of 
1872,  but  all  further  efforts  toward  that  end  must  be  chiefly  effected  by 
a  reduction  of  iaa ports,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  British  exports  will 
ever  again  very  much  exceed  their  present  magnificent  volume. 

The  balance  of  trade  above  recorded  against  the  United  Kingdom  for 
ten  years — $4,795,679,000 — is  remarkable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  country  could  stand  such  an  adverse  balance  of  trade ;  neither 
could  the  United  Kingdom,  with  all  its  wealth,  were  it  compelled  to 
pay  gold  and  silver  to  its  creditors  therefor.  That  it  does  not  pay 
directly  for  the  excess  of  imports  is  very  apparent,  viz :  During  the 
foregoing  ten  years,  in  which  England  purchased  foreign  merchandise 
in  excess  of  her  exports  of  both  British  and  foreign  goods,  to  the  value 
of  $4,795,679,000,  the  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  into  the  country  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  therefrom  by  about  $75,000,000.  Thus,  not  only  did 
England  receive  of  the  world's  products  to  the  value  of  $4,795,679,000 
more  than  she  sold  thereto,  but  she  also  received  of  that  world's  gold 
and  silver  $75,000,000  more  than  she  paid  out. 

How  the  United  Kingdom  settled  this  immense  balance  of  trade  and 
received  $75,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  besides,  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able commercial  problem  to  solve,  and  would  doubtless  show  that  her 
immense  carrying  trade,  her  invested  capital  abroad,  and  the  great  fact 
of  London  being  the  world's  banker,  are  the  principal  factors  in  the 
solution  thereof. 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  though  the  immense  imports  of  England 
were  beginning  to  overcome  all  the  favorable  circumstances  which  have 
heretofore  enabled  her  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  against  her,  for 
although  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  decade  ending  with 
1881  were  $75,000,000  greater  than  the  exports,  the  exports  during  the 
last  four  years  of  the  decade  were  greater  by  $85,000,000  than  the  im- 
ports. 

The  following  statements  give  the  details  of  the  principal  British  ex- 
ports during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1881 : 
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PRINCIPAL  BRITISH   EXPORTS,  1872-1881. 

Exports  ofcottan  yarns  and  cotton  manufactures. 


Years. 


1872. 
1873- 
1874. 
1875- 
1876. 
18T7. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


Cotton  yams. 


Qaantity, 


Pounds. 
212. 327, 972 
214, 778,  827 
220, 682, 919 
215. 609,  580 
232,544,627 
227, 651, 402 
250, 631,  800 
235, 625,  500 
215, 544. 800 
254, 939,  900 


Value. 


$51, 147, 
77,244, 
70, 553, 
68,021, 
62,121, 
59. 269. 
63, 080, 
58,806, 
57,834, 
63, 992, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Cotton  manufactures. 


Quantity.       >         Value. 


TardM. 
3,537,985,311 

3. 483. 735,  585 
3, 606, 639,  044 
3.  562, 462,  000 
3,  669. 454. 374 
3,  837.  820,  850 

3,  618,  665. 300 
3, 724,  648, 800 

4,  495, 645.  000 

4. 776. 736,  800 


$308. 
298, 
290, 
284, 
266, 
277, 
257, 
251, 
309, 
320. 


449,000 
734.000 
288,000 
786.000 
717.000 
190.090 
108.000 
957.000 
158.000 
391,000 


Total  for  ten  years I    2,280,337,327  662, 067, 000  '  38, 313, 792. 864        2,864,778,000 


Exportation  of  iron  and  steel,  xorought  and  unicrought 


Years. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total 


1 

Ton*. 

3.382.762  , 

$174,  941, 000 

2.957,913 

183. 393.  000 

2.487,52-2  1 

151, 688, 000 

2,458.306  : 

125. 730, 000 

2,  224.  470 

100, 767,  000 

2,  346. 370 

100. 602, 000 

2,  296,  860 

89, 095. 000 

2,883,484  ; 

94, 473, 000 

3.792,993 

137,  975,  000 

3,820,315 

134.  092. 000 

28,650,895 

1, 292.  656. 000 

Exports  of  mnchinery  and  millwork,  and  of  hardware  and  cutlery. 

[Quantities  not  given.] 


Years. 


1872 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 

1877. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881. 


Machinery    I    Hardware 
and  millwork.   and  cutlery. 


$39, 858. 000 
48. 777. 000 

47,  584,  000 

44,  027.  000 
35, 041. 000 
22.  674,  000 
36,  480, 000 
35,  376, 000 

45.  023,  000 

48.  323, 000 


Total 413,164,000 


$24, 733, 000 
24.  003, 000 
21,  308,  000 
20, 723,  000 
16,  927. 000 
16.  223.  000 
16.  028. 000 
14, 716. 000 
17, 112,  000 
18, 755.  000 

190. 618,  000 
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Exportation  of  wearing  apparel^  and  haberdashery  and  millinenf. 


Years. 


Wearineap-     eryandmil- 
P«'«l-  Unery. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


$15, 
1«. 
15. 
16, 
14, 

13. 
15. 
15, 
15. 
18, 


Total 


124,000 
704,000 
557,000 
479,000 
375,000 
773,000 
435.000 
591.000 
610,000 
031,000 


$30,095,000 
32.061.000 
29. 840, 000 
23. 921. 000 
18, 322, 000 
18, 506, 000 
19, 230, 000 
16, 942, 000 
18,828,000 
20, 303, 000 


155.679,000  1      228.108,000 


Exports  of  woolen  yarns  and  manufactures. 


Yean*. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Total 


Woolen 

yams. 

Woolen  uanofactarea. 

Quautity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 
Yards. 

Value. 

1 

Pound*. 

39,734,924  ' 

129. 646. 000 

412,540,935 

$157.  368,  OOO 

34,744,507 

26. 196.  000 

345, 886, 938 

123,201,000 

34,981,008 

27, 118,  000 

326, 679.  504 

lOP,  888, 000 

31,  724. 000 

24, 734.  000 

317, 536. 350 

105, 268,  OOO 

30,854,160 

21. 487. 000 

282.  242, 155 

90, 306, 000 

26,  972. 536 

17.  396. 000 

261.415.293 

84,070,000 

31,lfe9,600 

18, 964,  000 

257,  876,  500 

«1. 162.000 

33.  378. 500 

18,  040,  000 

251, 254. 700 

77,  02«,  000 

26.464,300  { 

16.248,000 

262. 355, 700 

83.  847, 000 

29,719,900 

15,  669,  000 

272,  735, 900 
2, 990,  523, 075 

88,106.000 

319,763.435 

215, 488, 000 

1,000,334,000 

Exportation  of  linen  and  jute,  manufactures, 
[Yams  not  included.  ] 


Years. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Total 


Linen  g 

oods.               1 

1 

Jute  goods. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Yardg. 

' 

245.019,404  ; 

$39,978,000  i 

84. 452. 457 

$7,222,000 

208, 123, 476 

35,507,000  1 

95,935,108 

7.732,000 

194,  682, 464 

34,583,000 

112,810,415 

8.465,000 

204,573,172 

35. 347,  000 

102, 105,  579 

6. 828, 000 

162. 968, 988 

27, 318,  000 

120. 813. 966 

7,  572. 000 

177.766,527 

28.  353,  000 

116, 753, 003 

7.518,000 

160. 801.  700 

27,  000,  000 

122,961,000 

7,  723, 000 

160,310,600  : 

26,  599, 000 

164,  054, 600 

9,540,000 

164.966.600  ' 

28, 412.  000 

183,202,400 

10,  964. 000 

174,011.000 

28, 412, 000 

311,  509, 000 

i 

204, 296, 700 

11.484,000 

1.853,224,231  ( 

1,  307, 985, 228 

89. 116, 000 
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Exportation  of  ooal,  cokey  and  cinders. 


Years. 


1878 

1873 

1874 

1875 

187« 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Total 


Coa 
Quantity. 

1. 

Value. 

Coke  and  cinders. 

1 
Quantity. 

1 

1 
Tons. 

Value. 

1 
Tom. 

12,712,231 

147, 900, 000 

279,022 

$1,920,000 

12, 077, 507 

60, 123, 000 

261,640 

2, 430.  000 

13. 381, 071 

55,  2U5,  OOO 

236,240 

1.526.000 

13,978,956 

44, 498,  000 

307,629 

1.45.%  000 

15,  990. 402 

41, 184, 000 

326,  707 

1.293,000 

14,  880,  889 

36, 643, 000 

333,640 

1.224,000 

14.  998, 827 

34. 069, 000 

274,239 

981.000 

15, 740, 082 

32, 919, 000 

345,438 

1.127,000 

17, 891, 181 

37, 089, 000 

442, 797 

1, 04?,  000 

18,  760, 000 

40, 265,  000 

414,762  1 

1,390,000 

149,  851, 146 

429, 939, 000 

3,307,361 

15,  447.  000 

V 

Au  analysis  of  tbe  foregoing  statements  shows  the  following  present 
condition  of  the  principal  British  exports  as  compared  with  1872. 

Cotton  yarns. — ^*The  exports  of  1881  were  in  excess  of  those  of  lb72 
in  quantity,  42,611,928  pounds,  but  less  in  value  by  $17,155,000,  thus 
showing  a  considerable  increase  in  this  industry,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice 
in  price.  The  price  of  yarn  in  1872  averaged  very  nearly  38.22  cents 
per  pound,  while  in  1881  it  averaged  only  a  fraction  over  25.09  cents  per 
pound. 

Cotton  iminufactures. — The  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  1881 
amounted  to  1,238,778,289  yards  more  than  the  exports  of  1872,  while 
the  value  thereof  was  only  $11,942,000  more  than  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  1872.  The  price  of  the  piece  goods  exported  in  1872  averaged 
8.72  cents  per  yard,  while  the  exports  of  1881  averaged  only  6.01 — a 
decrease  of  2.71  cents  per  yard.  The  years  1872  and  1880  give  more 
definite  comparative  results,  the  plain  and  printed  goods. not  being  given 
separately  for  1881.  In  1872  the  price  of  British  cottons  exported  was 
as  follows:  Plain  piece  goods,  7.13  cents  per  yard ;  printed  piece  goods, 
10  cents  per  yard.  The  price  in  1880  was  5.52  cents  per  yard  for  plain 
goods,  and  7.68  cents  for  printed  goods. 

The  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  this  great  British 
industry  during  the  year  1880: 

I. — Exports  of  cotUm  twist  and  yarn. 


Whither  exported. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Price  per 
pound. 


RoMia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Prance 

Spain 

Italy 

Anatria-Huugary . . . 

Greece 

Rwimania 

Turkey 

5*>pt 

Persia 

Dutch  Indiea 

Philippine  lalands. . 
China 


Pounds. 

10, 207, 700 

3,  867, 200 

3,  680,  600 
28,  520,  700 
30.  640. 900 

5,  861,  900 

4,  954,  500 
178,000 

10,  530,  300 

1, 985. 300 

906,500 

2.  385, 300 

9,  341, 400 

2,  942, 000 

322, 100 

999,200 

1.241.400 

2,  731.  200 


Dollars. 

2,  931.  000 

972,  000 

802, 000 

8.136,000 

8,  257,  000 

2.  057,  000 

2, 143, 000 

92.000 

2,411,000 

452, 000 

199,000 

476. 000 

2, 168,  000 

690,000 

78,000 

345.000 

379.000 

."jSS,  000 


Cents. 
28.  72 
25.13 
21.71 
28.  52 
26.95 
35.  U 
43.25 
51.  6» 
22.90 
22.82 
21.93 
19.96 
23.21 
23. 47 
24. 22 
34.53 
30.54 
21.  53 
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1. — ExporU  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn — Continued. 


Whither  exported. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Price  per 
pound. 


•Japan 

United  States 

•Central  America. 

Brazil 


Malta 

British  India: 

Bombay  and  Scinde 

Madras 

Bengal  and  Burmah 

^tiaits  Settlements 

Hong-Kong 

Other  countries 


Total 215,544.800 


Pound*. 

DoUan.       ' 

Cents. 

2«,  912, 200 

5,497.000 

20. 4S 

783, 200 

262,000 

33.33 

549,600 

141,000 

25. 6( 

711,300 

165, 000 

23.20 

529,800 

107.000 

20.  :9 

12,450,800 

3.650,000 

29.24 

12,  089, 400 

3,567,000 

29.56 

19,  557,  500 

6.555.000 

33.52 

2,  838.  300 

802,000 

27.90 

16, 782,  8<»0 

3, 611, 000 

21.51 

1, 043.  600 

311,000 

29.78 

57. 844, 000 
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2. — Exports  of  cott<m piece  goods y  plain. 


Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France     

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira 

Spain  and  Canaries 

Italy  


Austria-Hungary 

Greece 

Ronmania 

Turkey 


!gypt. 
Lleerif 


Algeria 

Morocco 

West  Africa  (foreign) 
East  Africa  (native) . . 
Persia 


Dutch  India 

Philippine  Islands. 
China 


Japan . 

United  States     

Foreign  West  Indies 
Mexico 


Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru    


Chili 

Brazil 

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic 

Gibraltar 

Malta         . 

West  Africa  (British) . . 

South  Africa  (British).. 

Mauritius    

British  India: 

Bombay  and  Scinde 

Madras 

Bengal  and  Burmah 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon , 


Hong-Kong 

Australia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
Other  countries 


Tardg. 
4, 470, 100 

6.  477, 300 
7,351,700 

21.  492. 400 
19.  686. 300 
17,  293, 900 

22,  773,  300 
59, 641,  000 

7.  073, 400 
30.  216, 400 

3,  571,  000 
20, 510,  200 

14,  047, 300 
223,107,600 
119, 849, 400 

8,230.500 

15,252,100 

7, 227,  500 

2.  635,  600 

8.  413,  700 
39,  053.  500 
28, 383.  600 

258,  834, 100 
35,  501, 300 
25.  377, 400 
30,  848, 000 

15.  012,  700 

19,  hia,  000 

20.  662. 900 
8,  727,  900 
6,  750,  600 
3,815.900 

34,  670. 000 
104, 858,  600 

19,  528.  600 
20, 163, 400 
15.  811.  200 
16, 130, 100 
14,  280.  500 

8,  459. 400 
5,  020, 900 

429,  559, 200 
56,307,000 

875,  389,  800 
95,  287,  300 
20, 171, 100 

152,411,300 

29,  8»2,  500 

6. 631,  900 

20,  803,  400 
11,768  100 


Total 13,057,965,900 


DoUarg. 

345,000 

407,000 

525.000 

1, 750,  000 

1,337,000 

1,  409,  000 

1, 803,  000 

3,  203,  000 

607,000 

1,  759,  000 

209,000 

1,186,000 

841.000 

13,  846,  000 

6,738,000 

452,  000 

948.000 

326,000 

141.000 

559.000 

2, 697,  000 

1,  764.  000 
13,  618.  000 

1,925.000 

2,  51.3.  000 
2,211,000 

909.000 

1,020,000 

1, 196, 000 

491,000 

428,000 

209,000 

1,857,000 

5,929,000 

1,  205, 000 

1,  ^37.  000 

938,000 

923.  000 

753.000 

673,000 

277,000 


20,786, 
3,008, 

43,  200. 
4,  87.\ 
1,196, 
8.636. 
2,867, 
554, 
1,293, 
724. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


168. 910. 000 


Per  yard, 
7.70 
6.28 
7.14 
&14 
6.T4 
&15 
7.94 
5.37 
8.57 
5.82 
5.86 
5.78 
5.99 
6.26 
5.62 
5.49 
6.21 
4.51 
5.34 
6.64 
6.90 
6.21 
5.26 
5.43 
9.90 
7.16 
6.06 
5.23 
5.78 
5.03 
&34 
5.48 
5.32 
5.65 
6.17 
6.29 
5.98 
5.72 
5.34 
7.95 
5.50 

4.84 
5.34 
4.94 
5.09 
h,n 
.^65 
9.59 
S.35 
6.23 
&15 
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3. — ExporiB  of  cation  piece  goods^  pritiled. 


Wbitber  exported. 


■  and  Norway 


nv. 
d\. 
m. 


(aL  Azores,  and  Madeira, 
and  Canaries 


A  Hungary 


mia 
y  ... 


i  and  Tunis 

ia 

CO 

Africa  (foreis^). 
Africa  (native) 


India  

pine  Islands. 


J  States 

cn  West  Indies 

0         

J  America 

1  States  of  Colombia . 

aela 

or 


»»v 

tine  Republic . 
Itar 


Africa  (Britisb)... 
Africa  (British)... 

tins 

ti  India : 

imbay  and  Scinde. 

adras 

!nga]  and  Burmab . 
I  Settlements 


Kons 

alia 

1  North  America 

3  West  Indies  and  Oniana. 
countries 


Quantity. 


Yards 
4,805,300 
3.  939. 100 
3,  691,  000 

21,  759,  700 
22, 330. 000 

5,  764, 800 

33,  412,  600 
9,  898.  200 

10,  303, 100 
30, 357, 900 
2, 134,  400 
13,  239, 600 
29, 231,  .500 
160, 606, 900 

24,  261, 800 
727, 300 

4.012,000 
1,371.700 

31. 148.  000 
2. 183, 900 
1, 787.  500 

37, 279,  600 

22,  863, 500 

25,  501, 300 
25,  539, 300 
51,  584, 100 
44,928,900 
19, 052, 100 
11,961,600 
25,  645.  900 
13,363,300 

7,568,900 
2,  765, 300 

34.  056,  800 
125,  617,  000 

18,441,200 
30.  652,  400 

9,  376,  600 
12,  884, 400 
20, 390, 200 
15,  584, 100 

3,936,600 

121,  719, 200 
20, 627,  800 

166, 058,  700 
20. 029,  900 
6, 749, 000 
10,  894, 100 
33,  790, 800 
28, 207,  400 
25, 067,  000 
7,  195, 300 


Value. 


Dollars. 
.530,000 
340,000 
340,000 

2,007,000 

1, 968,  000 
588.000 

3,  533, 000 
753, 000 
967,  000 

2,' 517,  000 
175,000 

1, 123, 000 

1, 895. 000 
12, 004,  000 

1.  807,  000 

63,000 

277,000 

126, 000 

1,  895.  000 
155,000 
170,  000 

2,590,000 
1,648,000 

2,  333,  000 

2.  280, 000 
5,  837, 000 

3,  363, 000 
1,375.000 

855,000 

1,725,000 

885,000 

573,000 

209,000 

2,  270, 000 

9,  547, 000 

1. 487.  000 

2,  226,  000 

729.000 

763,000 

1, 477. 000 

1,  511.  000 

267,000 


8,238. 

1.497, 

10,  852, 

1,477, 

486, 

991, 

3, 431, 

2, 357, 

1,735, 

515, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total 1,416,348,200  I    108,757,000 


Price  per 
pound. 


Per  yard. 

10.80 
8.03 
9.21 
9.22 
8.81 

10.20 

10.57 
7.60 
9.28 
8.29 
8.20 
8.48 
6.49 
7.49 
7.41 
8.86 
0.67 
9.90 
6.07 
7.08 
9.51 
7.37 
7.21 
9.10 
8.93 

11.25 
7.49 
7.62 
7.15 
6.75 
6.02 
7.57 
7.59 

aoo 

7.52 
8.06 
7.20 
7.77 
5.92 
7.24 
9.70 
0.74 

0.52 
7.25 
0.49 
7.37 
7.20 
9.09 
10.15 
8.35 
0.72 
7.10 

7.08 


4. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods — mix-ed  materialSj  cotton  predominating. 


kny 

id 

im  

D 

y -' - •---•- 

pine  Islands 

I  stat«j!l**'l"l*!!l'*!!lll*'"!!!!!!!!!!  !!!!!*!!!!!!!!!! 

n  West  Indies I 

»  I 

»v 

tine  Republic 

I  South  Africa 

ilndU I 

Settlements I 


153, 

1.300, 

247, 

144, 

107, 

207, 

064, 

189. 

65, 

330, 

964, 

1,  919. 

943, 

2,635, 

1,  026. 

1,  858, 

672. 

034, 

158, 


700 
800 
900 
500 
700 
800 
800 
800 
400 
800 
000 
900 
400 
600 
500 
500 
000 
300 
700 


24,000 

146,000 

3K000 

24,000 

19,000 

43,000 

135,000 

29,000 

19,000 

58,000 

160,000 

209,000 

122,000 

311,000 

112,000 

248,000 

102,000 

97,000 

i9,wyo 


15.58 
10.73 
15.72 
16.55 
11.31 

iao5 

20.90 
15.20 
28.77 
17.53 
16.60 
10.88 
12.73 
11.79 
10.90 
13.34 
15.18 
15.30 
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4. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods — mixed  materials f  cotton  predominating — Continaed. 


Whither  exported. 


Australia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Gniana 
Other  couDtries 


Qaantity. 


Yards. 
1.  iMK).  600 
2, 001. 800 
621,400 
1,311,000 


Value, 


DoUart. 

267,000 

200,000 

92,000 

167,000 


Total j      20,330,000  \        2,651,000 


Prioener 
poond. 


Per  yard. 
13.41 
10  44 
14.81 
12.74 

13.04 


5. — Exports  of  lace  and  patent  net  goods. 


Whither. 


Value. 


To  Russia $07, 000 

Sweden  and  Norway 40, 000 

Denmark 48, 000 

Germany 1,045,000 

Holland 10.5,000 

Belgium '  670, 000 

France 700,000 

Spain 233,000 

Italy 213,000 

Turkey 53,000 

Egypt 20, 000 

United  States 5, 025. 000 

West  Indies  (not  British) i  34,  000 

Mexico i  10, 000 


Whither. 


To  Central  America 

United  Stat^^s  of  Colombia 

Brazil    

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

Gibraltar 

British  India 

Australia 

Canada 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
All  other  countries 


Total 


Value. 


$I4,0C(>' 
3»4.0CO 

136,0^0- 
24.  OCO 
30,OCO- 
10,000 
48,000 

433,000 

228.  OCO- 
19,000 

100,000 


0,  504,  OOO 


(>. — Exports  of  stockings  and  sockf*. 


AVhither  exported. 


Quantity.     '     Value. 


Dozen  pairs. 

United  States 211,542 

Chili .52.720 

Braf.il I  53,811 

Artfenthie  Republic '  57,  707 

South  Africa  (British) 65,575 

British  India i  86,218 

Australia 523.540 

British  North  America ,  50, 267 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana 1  35,021 

Other  countries 101, 557 

Total 1,227,858 


Dollars. 

501,000 
39,000 
39,000 
58.000 

112,000 
02,  OOO' 

826.000 
07,000 
5.3.000 

136,00a- 

1.953,000- 


7. — Exports  of  hosiet^y  other  than  stockings  and  socks. 


Whither  exported.  Value. 


Denmark $15,000 

Germany 170,000 

Holland <  15,000 

Belgium 1  34,000 

Ita^ 10,000 

Turkey ,  53,000 

Egypt 20, 000 

China 1 0, 000 

United  States 1, 055, 000 

Foreign  West  Indies 30,  000 

Central  America 15,000 

United  States  of  Colombia 20, 000 

Ecuador 10,000 


Whither  exported. 


Chili 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

South  A  f rica  (British) 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Australia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana 
Other  countries 

Total 


Value. 


$78,000' 

122,000 
44,000 
73,000 
24.000 

112,000 
19.000 
87.000 

340,000 
43.000 

178,000 


2. 631,  OOO 
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8. — Exports  of  Beicing  thread. 


Whither  exported. 


RuMla 

'Swe4eii  and  Norway . 

Denmark 

Oenuany 

Holland    


B^'ljnum 

France 

Portugal.  AzoreH.  and  Madeira 
iS>|>ain  and  Canariea 


Italy 

Turkey , 

Jara.  .* 

United  States  

Weat  Indies  (foreign) 

Mexico 

Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Venezuela 

ChUi 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Arjzentine  Republic 

British  India 

Stmits  Settlements 

Australia  , 

British  North  America    

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
Other  countries. 


Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

i 
1 

Pounds. 

DoUart. 

829,700 

763,000 

542.900 

471,000 

145.300 

141.000 

1,356,600 

1.215,000 

646,400 

437,000 

277,300  1 

243.000 

171.600 

151.000 

255.700 

160.000 

888,700 

335.000 

'            146,000 

92.000 

164,800 

92,000 

1            164.800 

102,000 

2, 497,  600 

2, 13:{,  000 

310, 300 

204.000 

379. 100 

253,000 

130,900 

92.000 

163.400 

87,000 

113, 100 

73.000 

1            273,500  , 

160,000 

971.700  1 

807,000 

1            181,600 

180,000 

266,400 

248,000 

1            794,600 

413,000 

181,500 

97,000 

319,900 

253,000 

510,100 

403,000 

126,100 

97,000 

665,500 

372,000 

13, 075, 100 

10, 074,  000 

9. — Exports  of  all  other  cotton  manufactures. 


Whither. 


Value. 


Whither. 


ToRoasia $185,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 107, 000 

Germany .*. 301, 000 

Holland 170,000 

Bel^nro ..  233,000 

France 252, 000 

PortQ{;al 34,000 

.  Spain  and  Canaries 38.000 

Italy 53,000 

Turkey 78,000 

Algeria 29, 000 

Eastern  Africa  (native  states)   . .  100, 000 

Java 29, 000 

China 78,000 

Japan 24,000 

United  States 447, 000 

Weat  Indies  (not  British 122, 000 

Mexico 34,000 


To  Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Chili 

Brazil 

UrugUHy  

Argentine  Republic 

South  Africa  (British) 

British  India 

Straits  Seltlemeuts     

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong 

Australia 

Canada 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana 
All  other  countries 

Total 


Value. 


$24,000 
92.000 
97.000 

126.000 
29,000 
87,000 

486.  UOO 

dW,  (HK) 
08.  IN*0 
24.0011 
83,00» 

610,  MM 

117,00  » 
6M.  0«ii 

206,  (NmI 


4.  821, 00.1 


Iran  and  steel. — ^The  exports  of  1881  were  435,576  tons  more  tba 
those  of  1872,  but  in  value  $40,926,000  less.    The  following  details  ^ 
the  trade  of  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade  will  give  a  clean-, 
idea  of  the  change  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  than  any  general  statemen . 
which  coald  be  made. 
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Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  and  1881. 


DeHcription. 


IROX. 


Pig 

Bar.  angle,  bolt,  and  rod 

Railroad  iron 

Hoops,  sheets,  boiler  plate,  &c 

Tin  plates 

Cast,  and  manufactures  of 

Wire 

Old  and  scrap 


Total  iron 


8TEEL. 


Steel,  on  wrought.. 
Steel  manufactures 


Total  steel 

Total  of  iron  and  steel 


1872. 

18R1. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

• 
Tons. 

' 

1, 331. 143 

$32,  625, 000 

1, 482, 354 

$10, 026,  OOO 

313.600 

17,  656,  000 

204.361 

0,703.000- 

045. 420 

49,  660,  000 

820,800 

27.500.000 

207.  495 

16,  573,  000 

304,025 

16,606,000* 

118,  083 

18,  502,  000 

243,  381 

20, 120,  oca 

269.  607 

23,182,000 

201,  844 

10,  317, 000 

33,  540 

3,271,000 

75,120 

4,860,000 

107.  621 

3,188,000 

123,725 
3,  636,  510 

2,381,000- 

3,  326, 400 

164,666,000 

1 

120, 503.  ooe« 

44,060 

7, 183, 000 

167,423 

0,088,0(W 

11,384 

3,002.000 

16.  373 

4.  501.000 

56,363  1       10,275,000 


183,706 


13,  580, 00» 


3,  382, 762       174,  941, 000 


3,820,315  134,002,000' 


It  will  be  noted  by  the  foreg:oiug  detailed  Htatemeut  that  the  increase- 
in  quantity  as  well  as  the  decrease  in  price  were  general.  The  decrease 
in  the  values  of  the  several  articles  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Prices  of  iron  and  steel  per  ton. 


Articles. 


Iron: 

Pig 

Bar,  an^le,  &c 

Railroad  iron 

Hoops,  sheets,  &.c 

Tinplat4^s 

Cast,  and  manufactures 

Wire 

Old 

Steel: 

Unwrought 

Manufactures 


Price  in    ' 

Price  in 

Decrease 

1872. 

1881. 

per  ton. 

1 

$23  01 

$13  46 

$10  45 

56  30 

33  20 

23  10 

52  50 

33  52 

10  04 

70  66 

54  34 

25  32 

156  80 

83  14 

73  66 

.]            86  10 

62  40 
64  80 

65  01 

07  64 

32M 

20  52 

10  10 

10  33 

150  62 

54  42 

105  20 

271  63  1 

278  82 

-^7  10 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  decline  with  anything  like  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  British  iron  industry  at  present.  If  we  are  ever 
to  assume  that  in  1872  the  most  liberal  profits  were  realized,  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  profits  at  present  prices.  With  every  allowance  for  in- 
creased facilities  in  production,  manufacture,  and  shipment,  the  forego- 
ing statement  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  British  iron  industry  is 
sailing  very  close  to  the  wind  in  order  to  maintain  its  place  in  the 
world's  competitive  race. 

In  regard  to  the  exports  of  British  iron  and  steel  rails — embraced  in 
the  foregoing  statement  under  the  caption  of  ''railroad  iron" — the  fol- 
lowing details  will  prove  of  interest: 
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Exportation  of  British  iron  and  steel  rails. 


Description. 


1877. 


1878. 


Years. 


1879. 


Ixvnntils tons. J        177,852  107,268  56,804 

Steelrails do..\        235,453  i        251,491  332,145 

Total do..         413,305  I        358,759  387,749 

Iron  rails value  .    $5,638,000     $2,940,000  i  $1,434,000 

S(e«lrails do..     9,411,000  j,  9,078,000  :     9,481,000 

Total do..,  15,049,000  |  12,018,000  ,  10,915,000 


1880. 


144,903 
459,187 


604,090 


1881. 


119,686. 
594,4IOi 

714, 105. 


$4,544,0u0  I  $3,441,000' 
15,926,000   19,255,000 


20,470,000  I  22,696,000 


The  prices  of  the  iron  raiL^,  as  above,  were  about  as  follows,  per  ton : 
In  1877,  $31.75  ;  in  1878,  $27.48 ;  in  1879,  $26  ;  in  1880,  $31.36 ;  in  1881, 
$28.67. 

The  prices  of  steel  rail  were  about  as  follows:  In  1877,  $40;  in  1878,. 
$36;  in  1879,  $28.56;  in  1880,  $34.69;  in  1881,  $32.42.  The  increase  in 
the  price  of  both  iron  and  steel  rails,  in  1880,  was  occasioned  by  the  gene- 
ral revival  of  trade  during  the  last  half  of  1879  and  the  first  half  of 
1880,  especially  in  the  United  States ;  that  sudden  demand  being  satis- 
fied, the  prices  fell  back  again  to  very  nearly  their  normal  figure.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  price  per  ton  of  steel  rails  in  1881  was  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  price  of  iron  rails  in  1877. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  rails  during  the  years  1879, 1880,  and  1881,  the 
following  amounts  were  sold  to  the  United  States : 

Exports  of  British  rails  to  the  United  States. 


Description. 

! 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Iron  rails 

8t«rl  rails 

tons.. 

do...; 

20,955 
23,681 

106,061 
113,  214 

96.33» 
195. 295 

Total 


Iron  rails   value. 

Sleel  rails do  . . 

Total do  .. 


44,636 

219.275             291, 63t 

$497,000 
670,000 

$3,246,000       $2,682,000 
4,082,000         6,512,000 

1,167,000 

7,328,000         9,194,000 

The  prices  per  ton  of  iron  and  steel  rails  exported  to  the  United  States 
as  above  were  as  follows,  the  general  prices  to  all  other  countries  being 
given  in  parentheses  for  comparison  : 

Iron  rails.— In  1879,  $23.71  ($26);  in  1880,  $30.62  ($31.36);  in  1881, 
$27.94  ($28.67). 

Steel  rails.— In  1879,  $27.92  (28.56);  in  1880,  $36.12  ($34.49);  in  1881, 
$33.39  ($32.42). 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  iron  rails  exported  to  the  United  States 
during  the  last  three  years  were  considerably  less  per  ton  than  the 
average  price  of  British  exports  to  all  countries,  the  steel  rails,  save  in 
1879,  were  considerably  more  than  the  average  price  to  all  countries. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  British  rails  during  the  year  1881  three-fourths 
of  the  iron  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  steel  were  for  the  United 
States. 

The  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  the  iron  and  steel 
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exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1872  and  1881,  and  the 
45hanfi:es  which  have  occurred  in  the  trade  during  the  decade : 


Countries. 


pic;  ikox. 


1872. 


1881. 


Increase  and 
decreaae. 


United  States 

Germany 

Holland 

France 

Russia 

Belgium 

Canada 

All  other 


Total  pig  iron 


$4,  918, 000 
7, 232, 000 
8,  226. 000 
2,  046,  000 
549,  000 
3, 290, 000 
2,  381, 000 
3, 983, 000 


32,  625. 000 


$6,  619,  000 
3,062,000 
2,  838, 000 
1,700,000 
1,934,000 
078.  000 
520,  000 
2, 275.  000 


-h  $1,701,000 

-     4,170,000 

-    5,388,000 

346,000 

1.385.000 

2, 312, 000 

1. 861, 000 

1,708,000 


-I- 


RAILROAI)  IHOX. 


United  states 

Canada . . 

Australasia 

British  India 

Brazil 

Italy , 

Russia    

'Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway  . 
British  South  Africa. 

Chili  and  Peru 

All  other 


Total  railroad  iron 


BAR,    ANGLE.   BOLT.    AXI>   ROD. 


Canada  

British  India. 
Australasia  . . 
United  States 

Italy 

Germany 

Russia  \ 

Turkey 

Holland 

France 

All  other 


23, 884, 000 
4, 403, 000 
1,409,000 
724,000 
875,000 
661,000 
564,000 
530.  000 
583, 000 


19,926,000  ;  +  12,699.000 


1,803,000 
15,  233. 000 


9,336, 

3,  674. 

3.368. 

3. 110, 

1.394. 

900, 

549, 

501, 

233, 

224. 

97, 

4, 105. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


-  14,548,000 

-  729,000 
+  2,055,000 
+  2,  :i86, 000 
+  519, 000 
+  248,000 

-  5,000 

-  29,000 

-  350.000 
-I-  224.000 

-  1, 706, 000 

-  11.101,000 


49.  669, 000  27,  500, 000   -  22. 142. 000 


2,634. 
772, 
131, 
363, 
996, 
928, 

1.137, 
680, 
462, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


9,  555,  000 


1, 337,  000 

1,298,000 

1, 225.  000 

758,000 

700,000 

287,000 

136,000 

267,000 

116,000 

34.000 

3.  635, 000 


+ 


4- 


1,297.000 
526,006 

1,W>2.000 
305,000 
296.000 
641,000 

1,001,000 

413.000 

346,000 

34.000 

5,920,000 


Total  bar,  angle,  &c 17,656,000  |    9,793,000       -    7,863,000 


HOOPB,  6HERT8,  AND  UOILEK  AND  ARMOR  PLATES. 

A  ustralasia $875,  000 


British  India 
United  States 

Russia 

Germany 

Canada 

Italy 

Holland 

France 

Spain 


812, 000 

1,944.000 

821,  000 

996,  000 

1,  064,  000 

569, 000 

593,  000 

248,000 

471,000 

All  other '    8,193,000 


$4, 301, 000 

1,  584. 000 

1,  463. 000 

758,000 

637,000 

612,000 

602,000 

262,000 

345,  000 

510,000 

5,  532,  000 


•f  $3,626^000 

+         772.000 

+         481. 000 

63.000 

-  359. 000 

-  452. 000 
+  33.000 

331.000 
+  97,000 

+  39.000 

-  2,661,000 


Total  hoops,  sheets,  Arc 16,573,000  \  16,606,000  |  + 


33.000 


TLN   I'LATKr*. 


United  States 

i^anada 

Australasia  .. 
France 


13, 462, 000 
694,000 
914,000 
452,  000 
All  other  countries j    2,980,000 

Total  tin  plates 

CAST,    AND  MAXIHACTURES  OF  IROX. 


14,  770,  000 

957,000 

749,000 

457,000 

3, 187, 000 


+ 


1,304,000 

263,000 

235.000 

5,000 

207,000 


Australasia 

British  India 

British  South  Africa 
Bi-aKiI 


18.  502,  000 


2,  483,  000 
1, 209,  000 


982,000 


20, 120,  000 

+ 

1,618.000 

4, 049,  000 

3,286,000 

1, 434, 000 

952.000 

+ 

-f- 

1.566,000 

2, 055. 000 

1,434.000 

30.000 
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Good  tries. 


Cast,  aitd  man ufacturu  op  iRON--Coiitinaed. 


Fnnoe 

Bosaia 

Cftnada 

G«muuiy 

HoU«nd 

Apain 

United  Stotes 

Peru 

AH  other  conntries. 


Total  cast,  ^o 


BTEBL,  UKWBOUOHT. 


Fnited  States 

France , 

AH  other  countries 


Total  steel,  un wrought . 


BTSBL  MAKUFACTURB8. 

Kot  deaiipiated  by  countries 


1872. 


1881. 


1, 239. 
1,973, 
1,918, 
1, 142, 
471, 
1. 731, 
1. 157, 
8,288, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$831,000 
802,000 
773,000 
729,000 
610,000 
022.000 
442.000 
43,000 
4,804,000 


Increase  end 
decrease. 


+ 


4- 
+ 


$242,000 

437.000 

1. 200, 000 

1.118,000 

632,000 

151,000 

1,289,000 

1,114.000 

3,  366, 000 


23,182,000     19,377,000  |  -    3,807,000 


3, 737. 000 

433,000 

8, 013, 000 


7, 183, 000 


5,492,000 

627,000 

2,960.000 


9,  088, 000 


Total  steel  manufactures 8, 092, 000 


4, 501, 000 


+    1, 765, 000 

+        194,000 

44,000 


+     1, 905, 000 


+     1,509,000 


Woolen  yams  and  manufactures. — The  exports  of  woolen  yarns  in  1872 
were  10,015,024  pounds,  and  $13,977,000  greater  than  the  exports  of 
1881.  The  decrease  in  value,  it  will  be  noted,  is  much  greater  than 
even  the  decrease  in  quanlity,  the  price  in  1872  averaging  74.69  cents 
X>er  pound,  and  in  1881  only  52.72  cents  per  pound. 

The  exports  of  wool  manufactures  show  a  far  more  serious  decline 
than  even  the  exports  of  yarn,  having  fallen  off  in  quantity  from 
412,540,935  yards  and  in  value  from  $157,368,000  in  1872  to  272,735,000 
yards,  valued  at  $88,106,000  in  1881. 

The  following  details  of  the  exports  of  woolen  manufactures  in  1872 
and  jn  1881  will  show  wherein  the  foregoing  changes  principally  took 
place : 

Exports  of  BHUsh  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures. 

[Unmixed  and  mixed.] 


Articles. 


Cloths,  coatinKS*  ^^ 

Worsted  siufTs 

Blsnkets  and  blanketing 

Flannels 

Carpets  

Hosiery I 

Another  kinds 5 

Total 


1872. 


Quantity. 


Yards. 

40. 734, 224 

344,968,689 

6, 257, 524 

8, 764,  598 

11, 815, 900 


412, 540, 935 


Value. 


$33, 981,  000 

101, 608, 000 

3, 057, 000 

2,313.000 

9, 317. 000 

7,092,000 


1881. 


Quantity.         Value. 


157, 368, 000 


Yardt. 
55, 692, 100 
191, 950, 600 
6, 356,  000 
9, 027,  500 
9, 709, 700 


$36, 713, 000 

35, 157, 000 

2,  828, 000 

1,895,000 

5,  657,  000 

(    1,880,000 

\    4,476,000 


272, 735, 900 


88,106,000 


It  thus  appears  that  the  principal  decrease  occurred  in  worsted 
goods;  a  decrease  of  153,018,089  yards  in  quantit^^  and  a  decrease  of 
$66,551,000  in  value  in  ten  years.  The  decrease  in  carpets  is  almost 
relatively  as  large. 

The  exports  of  cloths  and  coatings  show  an  increase  in  quantity  and 
4277 18 
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in  value.    The  decrease  in  the  value  per  yard  from  1872  to  1881  was  as 
follows: 


Articles. 

• 

1 

> 

Cenii. 
83.42 
29.45 
48.85 
26.3tf 
7R.85 

Valne  per  yard 
in  1881. 

Decrease   per 
yard. 

Cloths  ooatiiiirs.  Ac 

CetU*. 
65.02 
18.32 
44.50 
21 
58.26 

(knU. 

17.50 

Worsted  stufls 

1L13 

Blankets 

4.35 

li'Iannels  ..................................................................... 

5.38 

Can>eta  ..... 

20.50 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  of 
England,  as  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned,  has  declined  nearly 
one-half  in  ten  years. 

Linen  manufactures. — ^The  exports  of  linen  manufactures  have  de- 
clined since  1872,  in  quantity,  71,008,404  yards,  and  in  value  $11,566,000. 
The  particulars  of  this  decline  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : 


Description. 


Linen  goods,  plain 

Linen  goods,  checked  and  colored 
Sail-cloth  and  sails 


Total  piece-goods 

Thread  for  sewing 

All  other 


Total  linen  mannfactares. 


1872. 


1881. 


Quantity. 


Valne. 


Yards. 
233, 838, 338 
7, 397, 940 
3, 783, 126 


$35, 191, 000 
1, 137,  000 
1,094.000 


Quantity. 


Value. 


245,019,404 


37, 422, 000 
1,545,000 
1.  Oil,  000 


Tarda. 
165. 045, 500 
5, 499, 800 
3,  308, 000 


$23,507,000 
782,000 
806,000 


173,  853, 300 


25.095,000 
1,604.000 
1,713,000 


245.019,404         39,978,000  |    173,853.300 


28, 412, 000 


The  exports  of  linen  yam  declined  from  31,187,051  pounds,  valued 
at  $10,357,000,  in  1872,  to  18,285,500  pounds,  valued  as  $5,137,000,  in 
1881,  showing  a  very  large  decrease  in  this  important  industry,  both 
in  the  exports  of  yarns  and  manufactures. 

Jute  yarn  and  manufactures, — The  jute  manufactures  show  an  increase 
of  119,843,543  yards  and  $4,262,000  in  1881,  a«  compared  with  1872. 
Jute  yarn,  while  showing  an  increase  of  4,642,431  pounds,  shows  a  de- 
crease in  value  of  over  $121,000.  The  value  of  jute  yarn  was  a  little 
less  than  10  cents  in  1872  5  in  1881  it  was  valued  at  6.81  cents  per 
pound.  The  jute  manufactures  exported  in  1872  averaged  8.55  cents 
per  yard,  while  those  exported  in  1881  averaged  only  5.61  cents  per  yard. 

Coalj  cokej  and  cinders, — The  exports  of  coal  in  ten  years  show  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  5,947,769  tons,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of 
$7,644,000.  The  value  of  British  coal  exported  in  1873,  the  year  of  the 
decade  in  which  it  had  reached  its  maximum  value,  averaged  $4.99  per 
ton,  while  the  exports  of  1880  aud  1881  averaged  only  about  $2.13  x>erton. 
The  exports  of  coke  and  cinders  show,  relatively,  the  same  changes — 
increase  in  quantity  and  decrease  in  value. 

Machinery  and  millworJc, — The  exports  of  machinery  and  mill-work 
during  the  year  1881  show  that  this  great  branch  of  British  industry 
has  recovered  from  the  dullness  of  recent  years  and  has  nearly  touched 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  maximum  year  of  the  decade,  1873. 
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Hardware  and  cutlery. — Although  the  exports  of  the  year  1881  show 
an  increase  of  over  $5,600,000  on  those  of  the  preceding  year,  they  still 
show  a  decrease  of  nearly  $6,000,000  from  those  of  the  year  1872.  The 
British  mannfacturers  are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to  maintain 
their  leading  position  in  this  important  industry  in  foreign  markets. 
With  American,  French,  and  German  competition,  it  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  they  will  be  able  to  reach  the  volume  of  their  exports  of  1872. 

Wearing  apparel, — This  export  shows  an  increase  in  1881  over  1872  of 
nearly  $3,000,000,  and.  although  during  the  "panic  years^  it  declined 
somewhat,  this  is,  pernaps,  the  only  leading  British  export  which  has 
shown  a  steady  advance.  More  than  one-half  the  total  exports  of  wear- 
ing apparel  for  the  year  1881  went  to  Australasia  and  British  South 
Africa,  and  fully  another  quarter  went  to  other  British  possessions,  thus 
leaving  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  for  shipment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  which  France  was  the  chief  purchaser,  the  United  States  re- 
ceiving about  $350,000  worth. 

Haherdaahery  anil  millinery. — The  exports  for  the  year  1881  show  an 
increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  1872  of  over  $9,700,000,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  export 
will  ever  again  reach  the  volume  of  1872  and  1873. 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  first  by  articles  and  next  by  countries,  supplemented  by  state- 
ments showing  the  navigation  and  the  commerce  between  that  kingdom 
and  Fra»nce  and  the  United  States,  have  been  compiled,  with  great  care 
and  labor,  from  official  returns,  and  are  very  clear  expositions  of  British 
trade  in  all  its  comparative  bearings : 

Total  imports  into  Great  Britain  by  continents  and  coyntries. 


Whence  imported. 


COTTUXKST  OF  AFBICA. 


Algeria 

Aecenftion 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Canary  lalandB 

Kaat  Coast  (natire  settlement) 

Eirypt   

Fernando  Po 

French  Peaaessions  (Senegambia) 

6<^  coast 

ICadaKaacar 

Maoritina 

Morocco 

Natal 

Portagueae  Poaaessiona: 

East  Africa 

Weat  Africa 

Bennion 

Sierra  Leone  uid  Gambia 

St.  Helena 

Tonia 

Weat  Coaat  (natlTo  aettlement) . . . . 


1872. 


$1, 744, 000 


15,495,000 
2,094,000 

508,000 
79, 930,  000 

112,  000 


1, 900,  OCO 


4,4761000 
3, 332,  000 
2,  526, 000 


1875. 


$2, 429, 000 


18, 088, 000 
2,060,000 

310, 000 
52, 920. 000 

136,000 


2, 283,  000 
238,000 
4. 003, 000 
3, 454,  000 
3,663,000 


530,000 


438.000 

98,000 

690,000 

9,  210,  000 


456,000 
15,000 

680,000 
54,000 

734,000 
8, 020,  000 


Total  from  AfHca 126.168,000  I  99,551,000 


co!rn5Krr  op  amsrica. 

UnitedSUtea 264,574,000  336,816,000 

Weat  Indiea :                                                 j  i 

Spanish 25,408,000  17,826,000 

FVnoh 1        151,000  556,000 

Ihitch '        423,000  136,000 

Dsniah 214,000  185,000 

Gniana :  ! 

Dutch aso.ooo 

Haj  ti  and  St.  Domingo i    1 ,  896. 000 

Mexico  2,157.000 


Central  America 

United  SUtea  of  Colombia. 


6, 470, 000 
4,950,000 


661.000 
2, 157, 000 

3,  502, 000 
6, 358,  000 

4.  673, 000 


1879. 


1880. 


$2, 206, 000 


19, 429, 000 

1,652,000 

734,000 

43, 209,  000 

73,000 


$3, 600,  OOO 


2,244,000 

50,000 

3, 137, 000 

748,000 

3,958,000 

59,000 

354,000 

11,000 

574,  000 

44,000 

1,  987, 000 

6, 732,  000 


24, 398, 000 

2,  079, 000 

1, 035, 000 

44,638,000 

68,000 

30,000 

3, 017, 000 

40,000 

1,  385,  000 

1,  705,  000 

2,  988,  000 

107,000 
896,000 


87, 201, 000 


446, 235, 000 

13, 440, 000 

58,000 

335.  000 

175,  000 

714,000 

505,000 

2,  833, 000 

6,  715, 000 

4, 500, 000 


768,000 

10,000 

2, 429,  000 

8,  282, 000 


1881. 


$3, 649, 000 

34,000 

23, 998, 000 

1, 686, 000 

1, 001.  000 

45,  335,  000 

25,000 

19,000 

1, 701,  ilOO 

223,000 

1,682,000 

1, 195,  000 

2, 308,  COO 

150,000 
660,000 


782,000 

30,000 

2,  576, 000 

7, 042,  000 


97, 475, 000       94, 096,  000 


520,414,000 

8, 530, 000 

1,000 

83,000 

340,000 

490,000 

9(18.  000 

8, 052, 000 

6,  607,  000 

4,078,000 


501, 890, 000 

7, 892.  000 

118,000 

35,000 

90,000 

482.000 

554,000 

2. 872,  000 

6. 817, 000 

6,668,090 
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Total  imports  into  Great  Britain  by  continents  and  countries — ContiDaed. 


Whence  iini>orted. 


CoKTiSEKT  OF  AFRICA— Continued. 


Teneziiela 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

ChUi 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic — 

Patagonia 

British  Posaeaaions : 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Bermuda 

West  India  Islands 

Honduras 

Guiana 

Falkland  Islands... 


Total  from  America 


COirnif  BKT  OF  ASIA. 

Arabia : 

Aden 

Muscat 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

China 

Cochin  China 

Hong-Kong 

India: 

British  Possessions 

Dutch  Possessions 

French  Possessions 

Portuguese  Possessions. . . 

Spanish  Possessions 

l^ative  Islands 

Japan 

Persia 

Siaro 

St i-ait«  Settlements 

Turkey  in  Asia 


Total  from  Asia 


AUSTRALASIA. 


W  est  Australia . . . . 
South  Australia  . . . 

Victoria 

"Sew  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Fui  Islands 


Total  from  Australasia 


COSTIKKNT  OF  EUROPE. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Channel  Islands 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

Malta 

Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia. 

Ifetherlands,  The 

Korway 

Portugal 

Bonmania 

Bussia 

Spain 

Sweden 

SwitEcrland 

Turkey  in  Burope 


Total  firom  Europe 


1872. 


$508,000 

1, 186, 000 

20, 460. 000 

4, 770,  000 

27, 162,  000 

45, 927, 000 

45, 900,  000 

0,244,000 

20,000 

44, 150, 000 
2,327,000 

24, 684,' 000 

755,000 

6, 621, 000 

185,  000 


1875. 


$180,000 

1, 137,  000 

23, 723, 000 

2, 249,  000 

20, 38L,  000 

36, 061, 000 

36, 036,  000 

6,606,000 

03,000 

40, 420,  000 

2, 900.  000 

25,000 

26, 297, 000 

9,  860,  000 

9, 284, 000 

243,000 


540,090,000   597.374,000 


34,000 


15, 
64, 

4. 

163, 
3, 


277,000 
364.000 
322,000 
45,000 
571,000 

600.000 
561,000 
175,000 


6,684,000 


12, 


897,000 
34,000 
326,000 
025,000 
367,000 


289, 282, 000 


1,  312, 000 


146,000 

21, 280,  000 

65,  861, 000 

34,000 

5, 610, 000 

146,  380, 000 

7,  009,  000 

263,000 


7,  577, 000 


1.  836.  000 

214,000 

209,  000 

15, 300, 000 

12, 780,  000 


285,811,000 


734,000 

9, 058. 000 

29,  064, 000 

18, 020,  000 

3,  357,  000 

1. 832, 000 

12,945,000 


1, 074. 000 
14. 358,  000 
39,  066,  000 
21, 581.  000 
4.  518, 000 
2. 317, 000 
16,  952.  000 


76,  910, 000  99,  866, 000 


4. 
63, 

2. 

17. 

203, 

98, 

0, 
20, 


425. 000 
941,000 
976.000 
574,000 
162,000 
292,000 
506,000 
705,  000 
206,000 
914,000 


63. 

11. 
20, 

117, 
45, 
32, 

14. 


704,000 
497,000 
012,000 

(♦) 

710,000 
254,000 
660,000 

(t) 
063,000 


6.412,000 

71,  739, 000 

3,  434,  OCO 

20,  604,  000 

229, 482,  000 

105, 608,  000 

544,000 

8,  559,  000 

22. 404, 000 

1. 137. 000 


79,  583, 000 
10. 472,  000 
21.  586, 000 

r) 

100,231,000 
42, 068, 000 
32, 849. 000 

(t) 
19,  060, 000 


1870. 


$559,000 

2, 542, 000 

16, 468. 000 

1. 487. 000 

18, 167, 000 

23, 085, 000 

1, 808, 000 

4,024,000 

03,000 

47, 703. 000 

2,  969, 000 

43,000 

20, 610, 000 

1, 108, 000 

10, 730, 000 

306,000 


627, 302, 000 


1,006.000 
10,000 


17, 340, 000 

53, 698, 000 

122,000 

6, 349, 000 

120. 032,  000 

8,  670,  000 

34,000 

39,000 

7, 194,  000 


2, 192, 000 

350.000 

146,000 

12, 466, 000 

12, 160. 000 


241,708,000 


909.000 

14, 858, 000 

36. 774. 000 

25, 102, 000 

4. 359.  000 

2. 711, 000 

21,  862. 000 

107,000 


106,  682,  000 


8, 104, 000 

52, 128,  000 

3, 485.  000 

22,  708,  000 

186,011,000 

107, 000, 000 

175,000 

0.040,000 

16,717,000 

025,000 


106.721.000 

0. 312, 000 

14. 693. 000 

6,669,000 

53,  766,  000 

40, 819, 000 

31, 450, 000 

(t) 

4, 717. 000 


r21,601,000  ,775,862,000  674,430,000 


1880. 


$962,000 

3, 141,  OOO 

12,891,000 

1,599.000 

16, 800.  000 

25,564,000 

8, 878, 000 

4,316,000 

39,000 

62,840,000 

2, 226, 000 

20,000 

21,627,000 

023,000 

10,313,000 

472,000 


711, 518, 000 


1,805,000 


16,456,000 

57, 460, 000 

583,000 

6,000,000 

146, 374, 000 
10,872,000 


44,000 

8,204,000 

4,000 

2,  586, 000 

399,000 

113,000 

17, 372, 000 

11,227,000 


270,660,000 


1881. 


$1, 018, 000 
1.410,000 

10.  638,  COO 
1,  5  H.  000 

13.  267, 000 

28,712,000 
2,260,000 
4,013,000 


52,026.000 

2,894.000 

44,000 

18,006,000 

067,000 

9,676.000 

447.000 


673,800,000 


1, 740,  000 
12,000 


10. 381, 000 

52, 012, 000 

102.000 

4,037,000 

158, 577. 000 
12,042.000 


11,392,000 

3,285,000 

403.000 

166,000 

18,390,000 

13, 720, 000 


288, 670. 000 


1.106.000 

17. 695. 000 

39.722,000 

33. 121,  000 

4,678,000 

2,638,000 

25,  285, 000 

326,600 


124,  660, 000 


6, 955, 000 

54,  693.  000 

3,  935. 000 

25.  675, 000 

203, 428. 000 

118, 365, 000 

200,  000 

7, 204.  000 

16, 451. 000 

1, 005.  OCO 


125, 918, 000 
13, 231, 000 
18, 278, 000 
7, 102, 000 
60,735,000 
52,002.000 
40, 159, 000 

(t) 
7,697.000 


762,933,000 


1, 278. 000 

15,518,000 

43,822,000 

37, 481, 000 

6,468.000 

2,566,000 

24,912.000 

58,000 


131, 980.  000 


6, 750, 000 

55,939.000 

3.  674,  000 

22.414.000 

194, 319. 000 

114,939.000 

128,000 

10, 512, 000 

15, 917. 000 

826,000 

668.000 

111.  892, 000 

13  132.000 

16.315  000 

13,400,000 

63,438.000 

48, 736, 000 

35,731,000 

(t) 

6,536,000 


735, 175, 000 


*  Not  reported. 


t  lS(ot  noted  Vix  BiiWaXi  \s«A«  t^utta^  b«lii((  indirect. 
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ExpcrUfrom  Great  Britain  by  continenta  and  cauniriea. 


Whither  exported. 


CORTOmrT  OF  AFRICA. 


Algerift 

Ascension         

C»pe  of  Good  Hope 

OuiMtj  IsUnda 

East  CoAst  (nAtire  eettiement) 

Bfurpt 

Fernando  Po , 

French  Poeeeaaione  (Senegambla) . 
GoldCoaat 


itina 

Morocco 

Natal 

Portaieneae  Poeaeaaiona: 

Seat  Africa 

Weat  Africa 

Bennion 

St.  Helena 

Sierra  Leone 

TripoU 

Tnnia 

Weat  Coaat  (natlTe  aettlement) 


Total  to  Ai^ica. 


coHmmrr  of  amksica. 


United  Statea 

Weat  Indies: 

Spaniah 

French 

Dnteh 

Banish 

Ooiana: 

French 

Dutch    

Hayti  and  San  Domingo  . .. 

Mexico 

Central  America — 

United  SUtea  of  Colombia. 


Seoador 

Peru 

BoUria 

Chili 

BrasO 

Uni|n>*7 

Arzentuie  Repoblic . 
Brftiah  Poaaeaaiona: 

Canada 

Newfoundland  . . 

Bermoda 

Weatlndiea 

Hondoraa 

Guiana 

Falkland  Islanda 


Total  to  America. 


ooxTomrr  of  aaia. 
Arabia:  Aden 


Cejlon 

China    

Cochin  China 

Honx-Honc 

India: 

Britiah 

Dutch 

French 

PortQjnieae . . . . 

S;»aniah 
atlTe  lalanda 


1 


1872. 


$447,000 

34,000 

15, 893, 000 

1, 100.  000 

444,000 

35, 406,  000 

03,000 

50,000 

2,172,000 

34,000 

2,871,000 

1, 420,  000 

3,498,000 

64.000 
1, 676, 000 


122,000 
1,938,000 

406.000 

5, 805. 000 


63,664.000 


229, 195, 000 
1«, 


2, 
2, 


885,000 
195,090 
283,000 
327,000 


3, 
4, 
1. 
15. 
2, 

1«. 

16, 

87. 

». 

19. 

51, 
8. 

13. 
4. 


365,000 
065,000 
372.000 
632,000 
412.000 
662.000 
433.000 
238.000 
136.000 
364,000 
664,000 
321,000 
584,000 

089,000 
043,000 
322,000 
054.000 
797.000 
833,000 
120,000 


1879. 


H,  118, 000 

15,000 

23,009,000 

846.000 

2.930,000 

10, 725, 000 

40,000 

S53,000 

2,308,000 

80,000 

1, 770, 000 

1, 530, 000 

7,932,000 

420.000 

2,507.000 

186.000 

136.000 

1. 803, 000 

186,000 

4.164,000 


61,276,000 


124,022,000 

11, 889, 000 

1, 190, 000 

860,000 

1,045,000 

23.000 

189,000 

767,000 

8, 718, 000 

3, 641, 000 

4.898,000 

2,284,000 

1.443.000 

4,418,000 

292,000 

5.096,000 

29,002,000 

4. 704,  000 

10,385,000 

27,463,000 

2,274.000 

267.000 

10, 813,  000 

481,000 

8, 514, 000 

83,000 


1880. 


Products  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


•1, 419, 000 

12,000 

24. 179, 000 

1, 020, 000 

763.000 

14, 868,  000 

33,000 

288,000 

2,240,000 

250,000 

1, 740. 000 

1. 195, 000 

8,025,000 

350.000 
1,496.000 

135.000 

94.000 

1,598,000 

481,000 

8,658,000 


63,739,000 


149, 952, 000 

7, 144. 000 
768,000 

1,185.000 
979,000 

22,000 

257,000 

2,449,000 

5, 954, 000 

8, 198, 000 

5, 054, 000 

2,080,000 

1. 710, 000 

1,  522. 000 

384.000 

9.326,000 

32, 475. 000 

6. 711, 000 

11, 911, 000 

33,126,000 

4,340,000 

291,000 

10,352,000 

490,000 

3.553.000 

122,000 


452,310.000  254,296,000  295,355,000 


525,000 


5. 178, 000 

83, 253, 000 

15,000 

15, 053, 000 

115, 003,  000 
3. 750, 000 


1,648,000 


1,997,000 


4, 019, 000 

24, 980. 000 

28.000 

15,202,000 

110, 894, 000 

8,065,000 

117,000 

7.000 

2,978,000 

2,000 


496,000 

5,000 

4, 796. 000 

24, 610. 000 

6.000 

18. 861. 000 

147. 992. 000 
8,508,000 
49.000 
4.000 
6, 815,  boo 
4.000 


Products  of 
fo  reign 
and  colo- 
nial conn- 
triea. 


$89,000 

8,000 

2. 026, 000 

243.000 

44.000 

554.000 

11,000 

44.000 

200.000 

5,000 

136.000 

263.000 

773.000 

25.000 

1, 667, 000 

SI.  000 

88.000 

292,000 

11,000 

1, 080, 000 


7, 415. 000 


34,496.000 

3,995,000 

'   505,000 

25,000 

80.000 

1,000 

6,000 

78,000 

282,000 

112,000 

166.000 

43.000 

78,000 

825.000 

49.000 

1, 196.  000 

1, 132, 000 

166,000 

438,000 

3,577,000 

345,000 

37,000 

1, 239. 000 

54,000 

661.000 

44,000 


49. 119. 000 


186,000 


243,000 

2, 191. 000 

4.000 

923,000 

7,664,000 

100,000 

5,000 

2,000 

186,000 


Total  for 
1880. 


$1, 468, 000 

15,000 

26.205.000 

1,263.000 

807,000 

16,422,000 

44.000 

277,000 

2, 440, 000 

255,000 

1,876,000 

1.458,000 

8,798,000 

875,000 

3,153,000 

156,000 

132,000 

1. 890, 000 

442,000 

4,688,000 

71, 154, 000 


184,448.000 

11, 189, 000 
1, 273, 000 
1. 210, 000 
1,059,000 

23,000 

262,000 

2, 527, 000 

6, 236, 000 

3, 310, 000 

5,220,000 

2, 123, 000 

1,788,000 

1, 847, 000 

433,000 

10, 522, 000 

33, 607. 000 

6. 877,  000 

12, 349, 000 

36, 703, 000 

4.685,000 

328,000 

11, 591. 000 

544.000 

4,204,000 

166,000 


344.474,000 


681.000 

5,000 

5, 089. 000 

26, 801, 000 

10,000 

19, 284, 000 

155. 666. 000 

8,608,000 

64,000 

6,000 

6,461,000 
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Whither  exported. 


CoNTiMBKT  OF  Abia— Continued. 


Japan  

Persia 

Siam 

Straits  Settlements. 
Tnrlcey  in  Asia 


Total  to  Asia. 


AU8TBALABIA. 


West  Australia — 
Soath  Australia  . . . 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

ftji  Islands 


Total  to  Australasia. 


CONTIHKMT  OF  KUBOPE. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Channel  lalanda... 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar... 

Greece 

Italy 

Malta   

Netherlands,  The.. 

Norway 

Portugal 

Boumania 

BussiA 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe. 


Total  to  Europe 


1872. 


$10, 530, 000 

122,000 

146,000 

12,308,000 

12, 721. 000 


1880. 


1879. 


$14,570,000 

817,000 

86,000 

10, 609. 000 

15, 474,  000 


210,  596,  000 


813,000 

7, 529, 000 

31, 747, 000 

19. 079,  000 

2, 997, 000 

1, 005, 000 

15,027,000 


75, 197, 000 


9. 

63. 

4, 

4, 

11. 

137. 

208. 

6. 

5. 

37. 

4. 

124, 

8, 
23, 

45. 
20, 
14. 

26, 


452.000 
404,000 
498,000 
187,000 
536.000 
419.000 
524. 000 
203, 000 
062,000 
345,000 
731,  OOi) 
129,000 
700,000 
003,000 

(*) 

830,000 
935.000 
795,000 

(t) 
909.000 


208,996,000 


885,000 
11,760,000 
24,  757, 000 
26,360,000 
3,580,000 
1, 390, 000 
18,502,000 


Products  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


$15, 994, 000 

1,098,000 

113,000 

11, 027, 000 

13,503,000 


252, 971, 000 


87,234,000 


5,088,000 
57, 770, 000 


3,950,000 

9. 642,  000 
129,072,000 
143,  973,  000 

3,  596,  000 

5,252,000 
29, 354, 000 

4.634,000 
75. 101, 000 

7, 521. 000 
11, 789, 000 

5,329,000 
51,545,000 
18. 269,  000 
11,  566.  000 

(i) 
21, 960, 000 


778,000 

11, 881, 000 

24, 106, 000 

25,685,000 

4,338,000 

1, 181,  000 

14, 152, 000 

113.000 


82.234.000 


2.887.000 
28, 168, 000 


756,812,000   596.411,000 


2, 837, 000 

9.227,000 
75,788,000 
82,348,000 

8, 750, 000 

3,983.000 
26, 404, 000 

4.012.000 
44,938.000 

6, 091.  COO 
10, 230, 000 

5,406,010 
38. 646, 000 
15, 660. 000 

9,433,000 

(t) 
19. 274, 000 


Products  of 
foreign 
and  colo- 
nial conn- 
tries. 


Total  for 
1880. 


$2,537,000 

45.000 

7,000 

928,000 

574,000 


15, 544, 000 


63,000 

1,263,000 

2,9:)9.000 

2,924,000 

287. 000 

97.000 

1,249.000 
1,000 


8,823,000 


1,142,000 
34, 948, 000 


389,082,000 


1,127.000 

2. 178. 000 

60.248.000 

58,864,000 

282,000 

476.000 

4, 374. 000 

894,000 

31, 140. 000 

3,206,000 

2. 414, 000 

418.000 

14.648.000 

4. 160. 000 

6,201,000 

0) 
1, 724, 000 


$18, 531. 000 

1,143.000 

120.000 

n.  955.060 

14. 167. 000 


288.515.000 


841.000 

13. 144, 000 

27,045,000 

28,609,000 

4, 625. 000 

1,278,000 

15, 401,  000 

114,000 


91,  057, 000 


4,029.000 
68, 116. 000 


3.964.000 

11. 405. 000 

136.036,000 

141, 212. 000 

4,032,000 

4,459.000 
80.778.000 

4,906.000 
76.078,000 

9.297.000 
12,644,000 

5,824.000 
53.294.000 
19. 820. 000 
15.634.000 

(t) 
20.998,000 


228,444.000     617.526.000 


*  Not  reported. 


t  Not  noted  in  British  returns,  being  indirect  trade. 


Total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  by  articles. 


Articles. 


Alkali 

Animals,  living: 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Swine 

Horses 

Total  living  animals 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bark: 

For  tanners,  Sto 

Peruvian 

Beads  of  glass 

Beef,  salted  andfinesh 

Bones,  all  kinds 

Books 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

$374,000 

22,533,000 

10, 943, 000 

889,000 

1,900,000 

$878,000 

87,846,000 

11, 007, 000 

869,000 

1,135,000 

$369,000 

30.823,000 

10,653.000 

399,000 

36,265,000 

50,857,000 

41, 875, 000 

43, 135, 000 

782,000 
4, 712, 000 

200,000 
9,809,000 
2, 104, 000 

816,000 

53,356,000 

875,000 
5,746,000 

423,000 

11,779,000 

2,550,000 

855,000 

51,910,000 

647,000 

8,811.000 

8.888,000 

12.850.000 

1,852,060 

855,000 
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Total  imparU  into  Great  Britain,  by  articles — Continued. 


Articles. 


Brimstone 

Bristles 

Batter 

Bottonn  and  studs 

Csadles,  stesrine  

Csoatohoac 

Csoatcbouc,  manafactuTes  of 

Cheese 

Chemicatl  msnofac  tares  and  products 

Chicory,  raw  and  kiln  dried 

China  and  porcelain  ware 

Clocks 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Confectionery  

Cordaee  and  twine 

Cork: 

Unmanafkctared  

Mannfartored 

Corals  and  floor: 

Wheat 

Other  kinds,  com  and  grain. 

Wheat  flonr 

Other  kinds,  meal 

Totsl 

Cotton: 

Kaw- 

Yanui 

Mannfaclares  of  India  and  China 

All  other  manafiictares 

Drags,  unenamerated 

Dyeing  snd  tanning  staffs : 

Cochineal,  granilla,  and  dast 

Catch  and  gambler 

Garancine 

Indigo    

Madder 

Madder  root i. 

Sfaamac 

Yalonia 

Other  sahstances  and  extracts  . . . 

Total  dyeing  and  tanning  staffs 

Dye-woods: 

Logwood 

Unenamerated 

Bggs 

Bmoroidery  snd  needlework 

Feathers : 

For  beds 

Ornamental 

FUh   

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed  

Flowers,  artificial 

Fmit: 

Almonds,  all  kinds 

Carrants 

Figs 

Onnges  snd  lemons 

Raisins 

Baw,  nnenomerated 

Total  frnit 

Galls 

Olaas,  aU  kinds 

Onaao 

OiuDs: 

Arabic 

Courie  —  i 

Lac,  seed,  shell.  Sec 

Another  kinds 

Gutta-percha 

Total  gums 


1879. 


$982,000 
1, 186, 000 

60,418,000 

2, 754. 000 

1.589,000 

7,898,000 

423.000 

18, 523, 000 
4, 323.  000 
344.000 
1,  300, 000 
2,038,000 
6,290.000 

34,428,000 
1,829,000 
1, 788, 000 

797,000 
1.681,000 


152, 845. 000 

101,  359. 000 

41.296,000 

2,050,000 


297. 550, 000 


175, 782, 000 

2,055.000 

224.000 

10,  880,  000 

3, 357. 000 


1.  783, 000 

2,312,000 

20.000 

0. 244.  000 

73,000 

85.000 

826.000 

2. 633,  000 

4,278,000 


21, 204, 000 


1. 317, 000 

782,000 

11. 152, 000 

234,000 

389,000 

6,567.000 

8,029,000 

17. 403, 000 

2,288,000 


1, 030. 000 
7, 170, 000 
991,000 
6,402,000 
4,887,000 
8,486,000 


28,966.000 


219,000 
7, 646, 000 
3, 420. 000 


1.244.000 

608.000 

875.000 

1, 671, 000 

2,040,000 


6,438,000 


1870. 


$1, 215. 000 
1. 496, 000 

68, 971. 000 
3,220.000 
1, 617,  000 

11, 590, 000 
593.000 

24. 028, 000 
6,533,000 
428,000 
1, 579, 000 
2,696,000 
4, 216. 000 

83,325.000 
2,356.000 
1,827,000 

880,000 
1, 827, 000 


148, 731. 000 

112,181.000 

42, 287. 000 

2,099,000 


1881. 


$1, 176, 000 
1, 720, 000 

52, 789, 000 
2,362,000 


10, 750, 000 


25.413,000 

6,965,000 

539,000 

1, 929,  ooe 

2,337,000 
8,830,000 
24,978,000 
2,809,000 
1,940,000 

855,000 
1,990,000 


152, 920, 000 

96, 524, 000 

44,741,000 

710,000 


805, 298, 000    294,  895. 000 


207. 750, 000 

2,604,000 

127,000 

12, 153, 000 

3,230,000 


2, 074, 000 

3, 187, 000 

5,000 

8,  321, 000 

78,000 

34,000 

705,000 

2,626,000 

4, 926, 000 


21,856,000 


2, 147, 000 

938,000 

10, 866, 000 

219, 000 

619,000 

6,610,000 

8,097,000 

19,  798,  000 

2. 249, 000 


1,623,000 
5,  212, 000 
875,000 
7,106,000 
3,636.000 
10,  880, 000 


29, 238, 000 


671,000 
8,627,000 
3,935,000 


1,050,000 
983.000 
1,798,000 
1,  676, 000 
2,560,000 


8, 017, 000 


211, 420, 000 

2,206,000 

122,000 

12,033,000 

4. 140. 000 


1, 720. 000 

3,285.000 

20,000 

11, 401, 000 

87,000 

80,000 


1, 939, 000 
4, 840, 000 


23,322,000 


1, 725, 000 

923.000 

11, 290, 000 

223,000 

617,000 

6,  424.  000 

8.884,000 

16.514,000 

2,  420, 000 


1,361,000 
8, 101, 000 
1, 414. 000 
7,  076, 000 
4, 9')2, 000 
8. 354, 000 


31, 258,  000 


719,000 
8. 130, 000 
2,372,000 


1, 215,  000 
957,000 
2,926,000 
2.096,000 
2. 446, 000 


9, 640. 000 
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Total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  by  articles — ContiDaed. 


Articles. 


[•ir: 

Cow,  ox,  ball,  and  elk 

Goat 

Horse 

Mannfaotured 

lats  and  bonnets : 

Felt 

Straw 

lemp,  dressed  and  not,  and  tow 

iides: 

Raw 

Tanned 

lops 

loms  and  hoofs 

singlass 

ute 

'Ute  yam,  waste,  Sto 

#aoe 

4ard   

i^eather.  manafsctured : 

Boots  and  shoes 

Glores 

Unennmerated 

Total  leather  goods 

iinen  yam 

*inen  mannfaotnres 

iicorice 

ianganese,  ore  of 

ieat: 

Salted  or  fresh 

Preserred 

fetals and  ores: 
Copper : 

Oroand  regains 

Wrought  and  not 

Manafactured 

Iron  or© 

Iron  in  bars 

Steel,  anwronght 

Iron  and  steel,  mannfactared 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet 

Silver  ore 

Tin.  in  blocks,  &o 

Zinc,  crude,  in  cakes 

Zinc,  manafactured 

Total  metals  and  ores 

Cnsloal  instmments 

rats  and  kernels : 

For  expressing  oil 

Of  other  sorts .* 

His: 

Train  and  blabber,  and  spermaceti 

Animal 

Cocoannt 

OUve 

Palm 

Seed,  of  all  kinds 

Turpentine 

Chemical,  essential^  ito 

Total  oils 

ti-seedcake 

taiions 

^pinm 

'sinters'  colors  and  figments 

*aper  and  pasteboard : 

All,  except  hanging 

Paper-hangings 

^etroleum 

itch  and  tar: 

Pitch 

Tar 

>lombago 

tark,  mJ  ted  and  fresh 


1879. 


$268,000 

8,609,000 

669,000 

894,000 

496,000 

234,000 

8, 214, 000 

14, 164.  ODD 

10, 785, 000 

6, 816. 000 

734,000 

476,000 

15,820,000 

370,000 

1.904,000 

6.902,000 


2.832.000 
6,247,000 
1.268.000 


9. 847, 000 


1.796.000 
972.000 
277,000 
224,000 

2,138,000 
8,209,000 


10. 978, 000 

14, 206.  000 

224,000 

6, 100, 000 

4,265,000 

297,000 

8,360,000 

7,  i?,7, 000 

3,  522,  000 

5,  557. 000 

2,  740,  000 

1, 681, 000 


64,367,000 


2,  745,  000 

2.536,000 
A  040,  000 


2,866,000 
914,000 
1,934,000 
5,  698,  000 
6,533,000 
2.468,000 
1, 409, 000 
943,000 


22.765,000 


7,  922,  000 
2.186,000 
2, 104.  000 
8,634,000 

4, 940,  000 

272.000 

6, 713, 000 

64,000 

452,000 

355.000 

8, 357, 000 


1880. 


$501,000 

6,994,000 

878,000 

520,000 

601.000 

195,000 

9,074,000 


188L 


18, 846, 

14, 839, 

4.372, 

982, 

472. 

19, 516, 

797, 

2,303, 

8,996. 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  i 

000  ' 

000 


1.856.000 
8.466,000 
1.  351, 000 


11, 673, 000 


1, 312,  000  I 
1.195,000 
355,000 
326,000 

2,  089,  000 
9,  25.3, 000 


12,  541, 
12, 488, 

457, 

13,  552, 
5.002. 

340. 
11,  779, 
7,692. 
3.075, 
8,  432, 
3,065. 
1.885, 


000 

000 

000 

000  i' 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


81,  109,  000 


$340,000 

3.620.000 

743.000 

612.000 

649.000 

160,000 

10,536,000 

16, 670. 000 

15.  51  :t,  000 

3,365.000 

875,000 

639. 

19. 391, 


3, 430,  000 

3,638,000 
2, 478,  000 


2,4-^-3^000 
2,l^r7,000 


2,  317,  000 
1. 516,  000 
2, 623,  000 
4,406,000 
7,383,000 
2,512,000 
1,836,000 
1.006.000 


2.8'0«.  OOO 
^T^  000 

6.»2>*.  «» 
5,7"»3.,  000 
2,900,  000 
0420.  000 
»0^«OOO 


23.509,000  !        22,tfX 


9. 435,  000 
2,  594,  000 
1, 739. 000 
3.993.000 

6,635.000 

268.000 

6,358,000 

78,000 

442,000 

515,000 

8.823,000 


8, 
2. 
3. 
4, 

23^^000 
10^*000 

58«<  oao 
50^,000 
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Total  imporU  into  Chreat  Britainy  by  articlea — Continaed. 


Articles. 


POtAtOM 

Poaliiy  and  game 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper 

Quickulver 

Bags  and  material  for  paper: 

Linen  and  cotton  rags 

Ssparta,  Se4i 

Woolen 

Total  rags,  &c 

Sice 

Sosln 

Safflower 

Sago 

Other  Csrinaceons  substances 

Saltpeter ..-. 

Cubic  niter.. 

Seeds: 

Grass  and  clover 

Cotton 

Flax  and  linen 

Bape 

Tares  and  lentils 

Unennmerated,  for  oil 

All  other 

Total  seeds 

Silk: 

Kaw 

Knnbs  or  bosks  of  silk 

Thrown 

Silk  manofactares : 

Of  countries  out  of  Europe 

Of  countries  in  Europe 

Total  silk  manufactures 

Skins  and  fors: 

Sheep  and  lambs* 

Goat 

Seal : 

All  other 

All  other  sorts 

Total  skins  and  ftirs 

Spices: 

Cinnsmon 

Ginger 

Pepper 

Unen  umerated 

Total  spices 

Spirits: 

Brsndy 

Geneva 

Bum 

Unennmersted,  not  sweetened 

Sweetened  and  perfumed 

Total  spirits 

Sugar: 

Befined  and  candy 

Baw 

Molasses 

Glucose 

Total  sugar 

Tsllowand  stearins 

Tea 

Teeth,  elephant,  sea-cow 


1879. 


$18. 100, 000 
2, 100, 000 
5, 100. 000 
1. 676, 000 


1,886,000 
6, 247, 000 
3,206,000 


10, 789, 000 


16,003,000 
1,504,000 
20,000 
1,288,000 
2, 575, 000 
1,400.000 
3, 789, 000 


8.668,000 
7,043,000 
19, 893, 000 
3, 697, 000 
384,000 
1,297,000 
1,  540, 000 


37, 522, 000 


16, 442, 000 

2,327,000 

578,000 


1,603,000 
60, 768, 000 


62, 371, 000 


4,537,000 
6,  552, 000 
2,696,000 
972,000 
3, 687, 000 


17, 444, 000 


540,000 

710,000 

1,322.000 

1,929,000 


4, 501,  000 


10, 568, 000 

214,000 

2,842,000 

442,000 

603,000 


14, 660, 000 


20, 080, 000 

87. 1 13, 000 

1,365,000 

1,  448,  OUO 


110, 006, 000 


10, 230, 000 

54, 716, 000 

1,977,000 


1880. 


$13, 829, 000 
2,045,000 
7,898,000 
1, 725, 000 


188L 


$5,881,000 
2, 216, 000 
5,852,000 
1,779.000 


2,196,000 
7, 977, 000 
8, 983, 000 


1,924.000 
6.201,000 
3, 703, 000 


14, 156, 000 


11,828.000 


18, 239,  000 
1, 632. 000 
117,000 
1,496,000 
3, 192, 000 
1,467,000 
a  405,  000 


2,852.000 
8. 831. 000 
20. 786, 000 
8, 915, 000 
384,000 
1,341,000 
1, 244,  000 


89,856,000 


17. 818, 000 
1, 786, 000 
68,000 
1, 492, 000 
8,  557,  000 
1,443.000 
3,840.000 


8, 013, 000 
8,665,000 
21, 350, 000 
3, 723, 000 
380,000 
1, 647,  000 
2,002,000 

40,78f,000 


15,  208, 000 
3, 643, 000 
1,224,000 


1,166,000 
63,  556,  000 


11, 904, 000 

3, 679, 000 

685,000 


822,000 
56, 176,  000 


64,  722.  000 


6. 768, 000 
6, 203,  000 
3, 026.  000 
477.000 
4,  590.  000 


56.998,000 


6, 745,  000 
6,406,000 
2, 050, 000 
408,000 
4, 714,  000 


21,064,000  !   21,223,000 


586,000 

530,000 

1,934,000 

3, 177,  000 


6, 227,  000 


6, 499, 000 
214,  000 

2,560,000 
243,000 
651,000 


10, 167, 000 


588,000 

272,000 

2, 245, 000 

2,294,000 


5,  399,  000 


5, 132,  000 
238,  000 

2. 391. 000 
379,000 
675,000 


8,  815, 000 


21.542.000 

89, 663.  000 

418,  000 

1,  88U,  000 


19, 754, 000 

98,396.000 

637.000 

1, 783,  000 


113, 503, 000    120,  570. 000 


11, 230. 000 

56, 416, 000 

2,691,000 


10, 215,  000 

55, 137,  000 

2, 654.  000 
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Total  imparU  into  Great  Britain,  hy  artioUs — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Tobacco: 

Eaw 

Manufactured,  cigars  and  snuff 

Total  tobacco 

Toys 

Vegetables,  un^oumerated 

Watches 

Wax 

Whale  fins 

Wine 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn 

Sawed  and  split 

Staves 

Furniture,  hardwood : 

Mahogany 

XTnenumerated 

Total  wood 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs' 

Alpaca,  vicufia,  and  lUama 

Woolen  manufactures 

Woolen  yam 

Yeast,  dried 

All  other  articles 

Grand  total 


1879. 


$5,654,000 
3,001,000 


9. 555, 000 


2, 186, 000 

1,642,000 

2,  230, 000 

4:2,000 

238,000 

26, 059,  000 


14, 130, 000 

34,311,000 

1,997,000 

1,778,000 
1, 486. 000 


113, 090, 000 
1,465,000 

27,  315,  000 
6.888,000 
2,468,000 

52, 795,  000 


53, 702, 000 


1880. 


$8,486,000 
5,489,000 


13, 925,  000 


2,  803, 000 

1, 798,  000 

2,089,000 

923,000 

302,000 

81, 407,  000 


26, 510,  000 

51, 710, 000 

2, 283. 000 

1,743,000 
1,773,000 


84, 019, 000 


127, 230, 000 

880.000 

87, 158,  000 

9.020.000 

2,648,000 

67,425,000 


1,764,141,000  I    1,998,578.000 


168L 


$6, 318, 000 
5.982,000 


12.300,000 


2,654,000 

1,909,000 

2, 270, 000 

646,000 

243,000 

27.507,000 


23, 284, 000 

44,663,000 

2,849.000 

1,886,000 
2,284,006 


74,966,000 


125, 514, 000 

841,000 

29.034,000 

6,012,000 

2.634,000 

79,  524. 000 


1,929,529,000 


Total  exports  from  Great  Britain,  by  articles, 
[Distinguishing  British  &om  foreign  products.] 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 

Alkali 

Animals,  living     

Apparel,  and  slops • 

Arms  and  ammunition: 

Fire-arms 

Gunpowder   

Ail  other  kinds 

Total  arms.  See 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty 

Beer  and  ale 

Biscuit  and  bread 

Books,  printed 

Batter 

Candles,  of  all  sorts 

Caoutchouc,  manufactured 

Carriages,  carts,  &c. : 

Kailway  carriages,  for  passengers 

Wagons,  trucks,  ^c 

Total  carriages,  4tc 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chemical  produrts  and  preparations 

Coals,  cinders,  ico.: 

Coals 

Coke  cinders,  &c 

Fuel,  manufactured 

Products  of  coal — naphtha,  &o 

Total  coals  and  cinders 


1879. 


$9. 763, 000 

1, 433, 000 

15, 542, 000 


1, 254, 000 
1, 502, 000 
2, 541, 000 


5,297.000 


6.  985.  000 
8,  513,  000 
2,356,000 
4,  649,  000 
1, 142,  000 
656,000 
8,607,000 


146.000 
472,000 


618.000 


2,682,000 

268,000 

9,894.000 


33,  000, 000 

1, 122, 000 

880.000 

2, 439, 000 


37, 441,  000 


1880. 


$18,634,000 

1, 511,  000 

15,  616, 000 


1, 492, 000 
1, 807,  OUO 
8,  774, 000 


7,073,000 


7, 058. 000 
8, 423.  000 
2,832,000 
4, 712.  000 
977,000 
695.000 
4. 051, 000 


365,000 
1,040,000 


1, 405, 000 


3,  366, 000 

248,000 

11.580,000 


37,898.000 

1,  642, 000 

957.000 

2,390,000 


42, 887, 000 


1881. 


$10, 187, 000 

1, 847. 000 

18, 031, 000 


1,541,000 
1, 784. 000 
3,431.000 


6.756,000 


7,328,000 
8,383.000 
2,969,000 
5,346.000 
996,000 
660,000 
4,554,000 


335,000 
764.000 


1,099,000 


3,659,000 

243,000 

12. 407. 000 


39,400,000 
1,850,000 
1,044,000 
2,751,000 


45,045^000 
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Total  exporUfrom  Great  Britain,  by  artioles — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Cordago  and  twine 

Com,  grain,  and  meal : 

l^eat     

Wheat  flour 

All  other 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton  manufactnrea : 

Piece  goods,  white  and  plain 

Print<M,  dyed,  and  colored 

Of  mixed  material 

Lace  and  net 

Stockings  and  socks 

Thread,  for  sewins 

Hosiery  and  small  wares 

Total  cottons 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fish: 

Herrings 

All  sorts 

Total  fish 

Fttrnitore,  cabinet,  and  npholstery 

Glass: 

Piste,  rough  or  silvered 

Flint,  of  all  kinds 

Bottles,  Ac 

Other  mannlkotures 

Total  glass 

Haberdaahery  and  millinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Implements  and  tools  of  industry 

Leather  and  manufkctnres  of: 

UnwTought 

Wrongh  t,  boots  and  shoes 

All  other ' 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Total  leather,  &c 

Linen  and  Jute ; 

Linen  yam 

Jute  yam 

Total  linen  and  Jute  yam 

Lfaien  and  Jute  manufactures : 

Linen  piece  goods,  white  or  plain 

Checkered,  printed,  ord3'ed 

Sail-cloth  and  sails 

Thread,  sewing 

TJnennmerated 

Total  linen  manufriotures 

Jute  manufactures 

Total  linen  and  Jute  manufactures 

Lucifer  matches 

Machinery: 

Steam-engines 

Another 

Total  machinery 

Manure 

Medicines,  drugs,  ^ko 

Metals: 
Iron: 

Old 

Pig,  and  old 

Bar ., 

fisilmad 


1870. 

1880. 

188L 

$1,380,000 

1,686,000 

224,000 

1,506,000 

58,806.000 

$1,433,000 

1,891,000 

360.000 

1,448.000 

57, 805, 000 

$1, 618, 000 

1, 161, 000 

340.  UOO 

2,206,000 

63,992,000 

142, 098, 000 
83, 810, 000 
1,788,000 
6,985,000 
1, 798, 000 
8,908,000 
5,558,000 

168, 725. 000 
108, 710. 000 
2,652.000 
9,588,000 
1,953,000 
10, 060, 000 
7,461,000 

180, 646, 000 

103, 195,  000 

8. 402.  (KM) 

11.  566, 000 

2,381,000 

11, 226. 000 

7, 975, 000 

250,943,000 

809,158,000 

320, 891, 000 

8, 743, 000 

10, 030. 000 

10, 225. 000 

5. 164, 000 
1,720,000 

6,907,000 
1, 734, 000 

5, 958. 000 
1,929.000 

6,884.000 

8,641,000 

7,887,000 

2,016,000 

2,332,000 

2,901,000 

651,000 
1,118,000 
1,482,000 

549,000 

938,000 
1,205,000 
1, 613, 000 

714,000 

1,036,000 

1, 414, 000 

1,550,000 

637,000 

3,800,000 

4, 470, 000 

4,636.000 

16, 937, 000 

14, 708, 000 

4, 357, 000 

1,773,000 

18,822,000 

17, 112,  000 

4, 979, 000 

1. 836,  000 

20,363.000 

18,755,000 

6, 457, 000 

2, 050,  000 

7.320,000 
6,368,000 
1,560,000 
2,060,000 

5,506.000 
6,227,000 
1,817,000 
2,118,000 

7. 125. 000 
7,688,000 
1.973,000 
2,284,000 

17,317,000 

15,758,000 

19, 080, 000 

5,227,000 
972,000 

4, 753, 000 
1, 132, 000 

5, 137, 000 
1, 152. 000 

6,199,000 

5,885,000 

6,289,000 

21,440.000 

972,000 

987,000 

1,700.000 

1,501,000 

23,402,000 

729.000 

807.000 

1,807,000 

1,594,000 

23,507,000 

782.000 

806,000 

1,604,000 

1,703,000 

28, 580, 000 
9. 535, 000 

28.339,000 
10, 958, 000 

28.402,000 
11, 518, 000 

36. 115,  000 

39, 297, 000 

39,920.000 

549,000 

705.000 

860,000 

10, 676, 000 
24,677,000 

13.  532, 000 
31.460.000 

15, 484,  000 
32,839,000 

35,  353.  000 

44,902,000 

48,323,000 

4, 974, 000 
3.  808, 000 

5, 479.  000 
3,054,000 

8.869,000 
4.563,000 

3, 891. 000 
15,800,000 

7, 461, 000 
13,974,000 

5.659,000 
25. 845, 000 
11,541,000 
24,636,000 

2. 381, 000 
19.926,000 

9, 793, 000 
27,600,000 
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Total  exports  from  Great  Britain,  by  articU$ — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Metals— Continued. 
Iron: 

Hoop 

Tin  plates 

Wlro 

Cast  and  wrought — 

Steel,  unwrougbt 

Steel,  manufactures  of . 


Total  iron  and  steel 


Copi>er: 

UnwTooght 

Mixed  or  yellow  metal 

All  other 

Brass  manufactures 

Lead— pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Tin,  unwToagbt 

Zinc  or  spelter,  wrought  or  not 

Oil, -seed 

Oil  and  floor  cloth 

Painters' colors,  &o 

Paper: 

Hangings 

All  other 

Pickles        

Plate,  gold  and  silver 

Plated  gilt  wares 

Provisions,  nnenumerated 

Rags  and  other  paper  materials . . . 


Silk 


Thrown,  twist,  and  yam. . . 
Manufactured  piece  goods. 
All  other 


Total  sUk. 


Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts 

Soap 

Spirits,  British  snd  Irish 

Stationery  (not  pi4>er) 

Sugar  — 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols    

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolen  ana  worsted  yam 


Wool,  manufiustures : 

Cloths,  coating,  Sto 

Worsted  stuffs 

Blankets  and  blanketing 

Flannels 

Carpets  and  druggets  . . . 
All  other 


Total  woolens 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods. 


FORKIOM  AND  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bark,  Peruvian 

Beads,  of  glass 

Butter   

Candles: 

St«arine 

All  other.  

Caoutchouc 

Cheese 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products 

Cocoa 

Coffee... 

Com,  grain,  and  meal : 

Wheat 

Other  kinds  of  com,  Sec 

Wheat  meal  

Other  kinds  flour 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

$10, 239, 000 

$16, 432, 000 

I 

$16,606,000 

17,039,000 

21, 654, 000 

20.120,000 

2,414.000 

4, 017, 000 

4,860.000 

10, 076, 000 

18,419,000 

1    19.317.000 

4, 974, 000 

6.169,000 

9,088,000 

3,337,000 

4.012,000 
137, 893,  COO 

4,501,000 

95, 304,  000 

134,092,000 

6,254.000 

5, 115, 000 

5,968,000 

4.550,000 

4.96U.0OO 

4,879.000 

5, 256, 000 

6.111.000 

5.aV6,000 

1,501,000 

1, 570, 000 

1,806,000 

2, 754. 000 

2.837.000 

3,300,000 

2, 176, 000 

1, 938. 000 

2, 240, 000 

418.000 

650,000 

573.000 

6, 747,  000 

7, 874, 000 

7,028,000 

1,943,000 

1,856,000 

2,201,000 

5,003,000 

5,654,000 

5,866^000 

710,000 

660.000 

782,000 

4,445,000 

5,372,000 

6,060,000 

3,196.000 

3,294.000 

3.965.000 

311,000 

321,000 

898,000 

705.000 

812,000 

953.000 

4, 479, 000 

5, 028. 000 

5.598.000 

2, 138. 000 

3, 274, 000 

2.736,000 

2,682,000 

2,934,000 

2,853,000 

3.376,000 

3.323.000 

4,903,000 

3.  876,  000 

4.921.000 

5.493,000 

4,362,000 

4.940,000 

6.633.000 

11,614,000 

13, 184, 000 

17,029,000 

6, 7U3, 000 

7.981.000 

18. 689. 000 

2,100,000 

2,138.000 

1.934,000 

2,196,000 

2,643,000 

8,737.000 

3,  230, 000 

3,  512, 000 

3.888,000 

4, 717. 000 

5. 474, 000 

5,220,000 

12, 143, 000 

6.315,000 

9,593.000 

1,603,000 

2.220.000 

2,281,000 

4. 571,  (M 

6.766,000 

4.340,000 

18, 040. 000 

16,248,000 

15. 669, 000 

29.848,000 

82,718,000 

36,718.000 

33, 617,  000 

85, 171, 000 

85, 157, 000 

2.643.000 

2,847.000 

2,828.000 

1,  268.  000 

1, 506, 000 

1,885.000 

3, 901. 000 

5,504.000 

5.  657. 000 

5.  751,  000 

6. 101,  000 

5.856.000 

77, 028,  000 

83.  Sil,  000 

88.106,000 

48, 328, 000 

54, 524,  000 

61.323.000 

930.  845. 000 

1.  084, 072, 000 

1, 137.  349. 000 

311,000 

1,035.000 

277,000 

2,623,000 

3.  789. 000 

2.9K4.000 

3, 158, 000 

2.968.000 

3.548,000 

164.000 

204,000 

204.000 

972,000 

1,064,000 

1.443,000 

1, 410, 000 

1,  312,  000 

1, 740. 000 

49,  000 

64,000 

72.000 

4,  872, 000 

5, 168,  000 

5,810,000 

598,000 

593,000 

651.000 

510.000 

705,000 

9(f3,000 

1. 930. 000 

1,628.000 

1.506,000 

28, 318. 000 

25.439,000 

19.833,000 

1,  312,  000 

2,691,000 

2, 419. 000 

1,530,000 

1,584,000 

830,000 

219,000 

326,000 

180.000 

10,000 

20,000 

14,000 
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Total  exports  from  Great  Britain  by  articles — Con  tinned. 


ArtidM. 


ured 

imerated 

ining  Btufb : 

1  gambler 

rated 

!x)gwood  and  others  . . 
amencal 

and  not 

nd  lemons 

shell,  sticlu,  and  dye 

ed,  not  salted 

Tooght  and  not 

rrongbt 

»teel,  manafactured... 

or  sheet 

9cks,  ingots,  Slc 

,  for  oil 

ds\"^ii^;*i";;i!;;i; 

>r  materiEd  for  paper. . 

linseed 

rated,  for  oil 

late 

ies  out  of  Europe 

ies  in  Europe 

d  pelts: 

i  iambs'!*"*'*..'!*.'.*.*'." 

1 

rated 

■M  (and  all  in  bond)  . . . 
id  candy 

eaiine ■ 

its*,  sea-cow,  ice 

ircid,  allUnda 


$20,978,000 

491,000 

8,002,000 

1,920,000 

1,200.000 
855,000 

8,330,000 
540,000 
836,000 

2,385,000 

1,  506, 000 
345,000 

428,000 
812,000 
603,000 
447.000 
924.000 
1,025,000 

243.000 
287,000 
656,000 

1.  060,  OUO 
1, 016, 000 

8,854,000 

2,  317,  000 
3, 920.  OOO 

209,000 

5,363,000 
2,  070,  000 

170, 000 
1, 910.  000 

268,000 
8,065,000 

996,000 

1,200,000 
816,000 

2,541,000 

910,  000 

447,000 

875,  000 

64.000 

9, 671,  000 

811,000 
855,000 
972,000 

6, 178, 000 
302,000 
136,000 
200.000 

1, 006.  OUO 

4,  095. 000 

884,000 

1, 365, 000 

413,000 
1, 090. 000 
1, 773, 000 

564,000 

1, 205.  000 

554,000 

957, 000 
2,  050,  000 

141,  000 

1, 487,  000 

11,342,000 

1, 118, 000 

1, 122, 000 
899,000 


$26,  545,  000 

418,000 

8,  280.  000 

2, 478,  000 

1,  351, 000 

1,050.000 

8, 815, 000 

428,000 

340.000 

8,211,000 

1, 487.  000 

399,000 

832.000 
1, 351,  000 
948.000 
651,000 
910,  000 
1, 477,  000 

370,000 

447.000 

1, 025, 000 

1. 230,  000 

1,  822, 000 

7,  111,  000 

2,283,000 

4.  547, 000 

195. 000 

4, 867.  000 
3, 216. 000 

253,000 
3, 415, 000 

399,  000 
3, 745. 000 
1,  657, 000 

1,351,000 
612.  000 

3,171.000 
928,000 
525,  000 
535.000 
496,000 

9, 992, 000 

889,000 
554,000 
918, 000 

8,800,000 

501,000 

44,000 

102,  000 

1, 162, 000 

4, 474, 000 

1.  647,  000 

2,  570, 000 

379,000 
1, 142,  000 
1, 982, 000 

622,000 

1,288,000 

501,000 

865,000 
1,  817, 000 

112,000 

1,  845,  000 

13,  615.  000 

1,  652, 000 

1.011,000 
1, 060,  000 


1881. 


$24, 193, 000 

330.000 

2, 756, 000 

1, 875, 000 

986,000 

1,  234,  000 
7.  533,  000 

607.000 

301,000 

8, 513,  000 

2, 491. 000 

539,000 

772.000 

1, 206, 000 

787. 000 

836,000 

1,025,000 

1, 448, 000 

801,000 

830,000 

1, 817, 000 

1, 302, 000 

1, 983, 000 

6.658,000 

1, 647, 000 

5, 228,  000 

^,000 

4.  262,  000 

2,  804,  000 
223,  000 

4,  505.  000 

403.  000 

4, 447.  000 

1, 191,  000 

1, 089. 000 
807,000 

3,  222, 000 
1, 646.  000 

491,000 

777.000 

709.  000 

8, 520, 000 

223.000 
617,000 

1,  522,  000 

3,480,000 

223,000 

29,000 

102,000 

1, 166,  000 

4,  612.  000 
1. 132,  000 
1,890,000 

850,000 
1, 297,  000 

2,  061.  000 

549,000 

1, 137,  000 

709.000 

1,  088,  000 
1,511,000 

87.000 

2,  882,  000 
12,  063.  000 

1, 720. 000 

1,  045,  000 
797.000 
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Total  exports  from  Great  Britain,  by  articles — Con  tinned. 


Articlea. 


Wax 

Wine 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn   .       

Sawn,  split,  and  dressed 

Famiture  and  hardware 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs* 

Woolens,  roannfactared : 

Cloths  and  stofb 

Unenamerated 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


200,000 
2,745,000 

243,000 

336,000 

452,000 

68,782,000 

1, 657, 000 

433,000 

24, 337, 000 


278, 245, 000 


1, 209,  090, 000 


1880. 


355,000 
2,988,000 

180,000 

462,000 

535,000 

69, 895, 000 

2, 499, 000 

814,000 

30, 137, 000 


307, 900, 000 


1881. 


292,000 
2,940.000 

296,000 

933,000 

544,000 

79,046,000 

1,701,000 

874,000 

29, 021, 000 

306,473,000 


1,391,972,000  I  1,443,821.000 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Statement  showing  the  entrances  and  clearances  into  and  from  the  ports  of  the  United  King' 
doMyfrom  and  to  foreign  countrieSf  and  British  possessions,  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  together  with  the  tonnage  of  cargoes  received  from  and  cleared 
for  the  several  countries  whose  flags  are  specified,  for  the  year  1881. 


Flags. 


Norwegian 

Oerroan 

French 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch 

Italian 

UxiTBD  States 

Spanish 

Belgian 

Rnssian 

Austrian.  .     . 
All    other   for- 
eign   

Total  foreign.. 
British 

Grand  total 


Entrances:  sail  and  steam;  with  cargoes  and  in 

ballast. 


Sail. 


No. 


5.373 

3,220 

3,104 

1,272 

2,264 

665 

824 

313 

116 

14 

655 

257 

109 


Tons. 


1,667.889 
817,996 
327,749 
332. 623 
306, 439 
109,343 
461,  869 
391,403 
33,956 
4,900 
222,761 
130,  346 

45. 105 


Steam. 


No. 


279 

1,263 

1,349 

542 

654 

621 

34 

33 

383 

867 

52 

10 

47 


Tons. 


118,835 

767. 091 

562,666 

287. 166 

311,881 

475, 156 

24,917 

64,046 

281, 851 

264,951 

25,  251 

4.084 

41,206 


18. 195  ;4, 852, 379  I  6. 124     3, 229.  601 
11.996  4,398,309  26, 193   16.038,726 


Total. 


30. 191 


9,250,688  {32, 317  19. 2G8, 327 


No. 


Tons. 


5.652 

4,483 

4. 453 

1.814 

2.918 

1,286 

858 

346 

499 

871 

707 

267 

165 


1, 786. 144 
1,585.087 
890,415 
619,  789 
618, 320 
684.499 
486,786 
455,449 
315, 807 
270,  851 
248,012 
134,440 


24, 319     8, 081, 980 
38,189  20,437,035 


62,508   28,519,015 


Tons  of  cargoes  entered  from 
the  sevenU  conntriea. 


IS 

'  a 

s 


O 

H 


862.559 
1,697,706 
1.  966. 635 
1.161.035 

2.55,  018 
1,  355,  811 

296.496 
5, 034.  323 
1, 859, 984 

957.  530 

1, 399, 901 

36.451 


•c 
n 

"Si 


I 


16, 883, 449 


206. 
1,000. 
1,552. 

366. 
40. 

847. 

268, 
8,  912, 
1.  617. 

713, 

906. 

334, 


650 
392 
625 
358 
654 
8.59 
560 
168 
624 
460 
061 
625 


t 


% 


**  m  n 


603,002 
618, 401 
292,511 
400,899 
202,927 
487.883 
16,067 
337,870 
147, 572 
186,009 
100.525 
1,799 


11, 466,  036   3, 405, 555 
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Statement  showing  the  entrances  and  clearances,  fc, — Continued. 


Clearances :  sail  and  steam ;  with  cargoes  and  in 

ballast. 

Tons  of  cargoes  cleared  for  the 
sereral  coontries. 

Tbig*. 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers. 

TotaL 

Ill 

0  o  S 
H 

3   • 

5" 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Norwegian 

German 

French 

Swediah 

Danish 

5,308 

3,275 

3,115 

1,266 

2,504 

524 

907 

323 

124 

4 

661 

296 

131 

1,667,962 
837,056 
327,428 
330,887 
332,238 
100,101 
499, 119 
400,539 
34,841 
2.405 
227,267 
150.637 

51,557 

277 

1.296 

1,380 

563 

656 

635 

34 

37 

894 

852 

55 

2 

71 

119,537 

799,551 

59«,354 

299.440 

317,190 

488,538 

29,634 

70,799 

294,816 

274, 893 

26,896 

980 

13,  612 

5,685 

4,571 

4,495 

1,829 

3,160 

1,159 

941 

360 

518 

856 

716 

298 

202 

24,690 
38,862 

1,787,499 
1,636,607 
923,782 
630,317 
649,437 
588,639 
528,753 
471,838 
329,657 
277,298 
254,163 
151,655 

95,161 

524,  111 

2,476,010 

3,  527,879 

793,600 

753,094 

1,401,750 

1,241,050 

3,796,786 

883,773 

983,520 

1,263,734 

66,440 

152,896 

1,538,165 

2,884,478 

237,750 

189,648 

1,038,091 

951,  716 

3,105,386 

624, 797 

777,130 

841.833 

39.030 

837,882 
815.939 
572,866 
400,793 
371,335 
344,121 
203,727 
295,148 
130,981 
189,841 
96,786 
24.276 

Dotch 

TtAliflfl 

UsiTED  States 

Spanish 

Belgian 

Koaaian 

Anatrian 

AU   other   for- 
eign  

Total  foreign  . . 
BfunsH 

Grand  total  . . 

18,438 
12,181 

4,962,057 
4.527.859 

6,252 
2B.fi81 

3, 362.  249 
16,  578, 365 

8,324.306 
21.106,224 

17,711,747   12,380,920 
i........... 

3. 783, 695 

1 

30, 619 

9,489,910 

32,933 

19,940.614    63.522 

29.430.530 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  share  of  British 
tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  entrances  and  clearances, 
is  41,543,259  tons  out  of  a  total  of  57,949,545,  leaving  only  16,406,286 
tons  for  the  vessels  of  all  other  countries. 

In  the  direct  international  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  twelve  principal  commercial  countries  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  it  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  cargoes  which  constituted 
said  trade  the  British  flag  covered  23,846,956  tons,  while  the  twelve 
flags  of  the  countries  with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on  covered  only 
7,189,250  tons.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  the  only  countries 
whose  shipping  control  a  larger  tonnage  share  of  their  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  than  the  British  flag.  The  nine  other  countries  take 
such  a  surprisiTig  part  in  their  own  carrying  trade  as  to  be  worthy  of 
reproduction  for  more  condensed  review. 

Statement  showing  the  total  tonnage  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  several 
countries  enumerated,  together  with  the  share  thereof  carried  in  British  vessels  and  in  the 
vessels  of  the  respective  countries  during  the  year  1861. 


With— 


Germany 

France 

Holland 

Italy 

Spam 

Belgium 

Rnaaia 

Anatria 

Uxtted  Statis 

Total .... 


o 
H 


Tong. 
4, 173, 716 
5,  494.  514 
2,  757, 561 
1,537.546 
2, 743,  7.57 

1.  941,  050 

2,  603,  635 
102, 891 

8,  837, 107 


30, 251.  777 


to-S 
« 

■El 

O 


Tons. 
2, 538,  557 
4, 437. 103 

1,  859,  950 
1, 220, 276 

2,  242, 421 
1. 490, 590 
1,747.894 

72.655 
7,017,554 


22,  627, 000 


9  V 


"S-s 


CB 

g 


O 
►   > 


Tons. 

1, 434,  340 
865.  377 
832.004 
219,  794 
278,  553 
375,  940 
207,311 
26, 075 
633,018 


4, 872, 412 


Tons. 
1,104,217 
3, 571. 726 
1.027.946 
1.  QUO.  482 
1.  963,  868 
1,114,650 
1,  540,  583 
46,580 
6,  384,  536 

18, 354, 588 
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The  following  reduces  the  foregoing  exhibit  to  closer  comparative 
results : 

The  British  flag  covers  1.70  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  German  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  2.21  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Dutch  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  2.81  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Austrian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  3.97  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Belgian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  5.12  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  French  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  5.51  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Italian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  8  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Spanish  flag  m 
the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  8.2  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Russian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  10.58  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  American 
flag  in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  compiled  from  British  official  returns. 

The  study  of  the  trade  between  these  two  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nations  is  worthy  of  the  closest  analyzation.  On  general 
principles  it  would  seem  that  the  manufactures  of  each  country  were  so 
perfected  as  to  render  any  extensive  purchases  from  the  other  unneces- 
sary. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statements  that  Great  Britain  imported  from  France  during  theyear  1880 
products  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $203,428,000,  of  which  at 
least  $180,000,000  represented  French  goods.  Of  these  total  imports  of 
French  products,  manufactures  amount  to  at  least  $115,000,000.  This 
amounts  to  about  three-fourths  more  than  the  total  imports  of  all  goods 
into  the  United  States  from  France. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  France  amounted  to  $136,036,000, 
of  which,  according  to  French  returns,  there  were  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  France  $128,056,000.  According  to  the  British  returns  the  ex- 
ports to  France  during  the  year  1880  were  as  follows:  British  produce 
and  manufactures,  $75,788,000;  foieign  produce  and  manufactures, 
$60,248,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  France  sells  about 
$180,000,000  annually  of  French  products  to  Great  Britain,  the  latter 
only  sells  $75,788,000  worth  of  British  products  to  France.  Of  the 
British  exports  to  France,  manufactures  comprise  about  $56,000,000, 
the  balance  being  composed  of  raw  materials. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  France. 
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Impat'U  into  Great  Britain  from  France, 


>  rticlea. 


AniiiMlt,  liring: 

Oxen  and  balls  . . 
Sheep  and  lambs. 
Swine  and  hoga .. 
Horses 


1879. 


134,000 

2,000 

10,000 

268,000 


Total  lire  animals. 


Artt  works  of . 
Asphaltom  ... 
Books... 


314.000 


Brass  and  bronze,  mann&ctured ....'. 

Batter 

Battoos 

Chemicals,  manufactured 

China  And  earthen  ware 

Clocks  

Corks»  manafactared 


Com : 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oato 

Pease 

MaLte 

Other  kinds. 
Wheat  flour. 


234,000 
68,000 

272.000 

142. 000 
11,002.000 

744.000 
1,263.000 

719,000 
1, 457, 000 

782,000 


30.000 

1,433,000 

09,000 

180,000 


20,000 
1, 472, 000 


Total  com 3^  208, 000 


Cotton : 

Raw 

Yam 

Hanuiaetures 

Dye  stnfl^B  and  tanning  stuflfs 
?gg» 


Feathers 

Pish 

Flax 


Flowers . . . 

Fmlt: 
Plnms 
Raw  .. 
Nuts.. 


680, 

6. 
3.303, 

209, 
6. 757, 
1.496. 
1,802, 

161, 
2.148, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Class: 

PUto 

Flint 

Ifanufsctuted 


Total  glass  and  glassware . 


268,000 

1,288,000 

321,000 


282,000 

102,  000 
748, 000 

1. 132, 000 


Hslr,  coir,  ice 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  felt 

Hyes: 

Not  drcAsed 

Tanned,  curried,  and  dressed. 
Hops. 


Iron  and  st'eel,  manufactured 

«rate'yam  and  waste  of 

Lace 


I^eather,  mtuiufactnres  of: 

Gloves 

Boots  and  shoes 

Uncnumerated 


Total  leather  and  manufactures  of 


I..inenT 

Yam 

Manufactured 

Madder 

Root ',',,[ 

Garancine ;... 

Musical  instruments ' 

Ol: 

Olire 

.S*^ 

Turpentine , 

Oil-seedcake [, 

l*aint4*rs'  colors %. 


6,  908.  000 


83,000 
379,  000 

052,  000 
1.987,000 
200,  000 
428,  000 
565,000 
1,  574.  000 


1880. 


$170,000 
7,000 

282,*  000 


400,000 

2»rooo 

68,000 

306,000 

127,000 

13, 732, 000 

685,000 

1.453,000 

685,000 

1,890,000 

972,000 


4,  867, 000 

1,336.000 

705.000 


4277 


10 


8,000 

321,000 

J5,000 

2,000 

15,  000 

807,000 

83,000 

345,000 

1.000 

476,000 

336,000 


4,000 
2,  526, 000 


122,000 

2,000 

19,000 

1. 186, 000 


3,850,000 


127,000 

15,000 

4,  017, 000 

270.000 
6,184.000 
1.346.000 
1. 346, 000 

302.000 
2.  074, 000 

272.000 

1,  540, 000 

510,000 


374,000 

78,000 

787.000 


1,239.000 


166.000 
370. 000 

753,000 
2,  720,  000 
243,000 
574,  00# 
603,000 
1,092,000 


6, 616, 000 

1,268,000 

374,000 


8.268,000 


70,000 

302,000 

13.000 

1.000 

3.000 

933.000 

54.000 
350.000 

22,000 
345,000 
408.000 
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Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  France — Continued. 


Articles. 


Paperhanf(ing8 

Of  other  sorts 

Pictures  

Pork,  salted  and  fresh  . . . 

Potatoes 

Poultry  and  game 

Rairs  and  other  matedals 
Kosin 


1879. 


1880. 


Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass 
Of  other  sorts.... 


$215,000 

$215,000 

146,000 

525.000 

962,000 

933,000 

4,000 

15,000 

1»,  444,  000 

2.  322, 000 

617,000 

661,000 

166.000 

83.000 

73,000 

59.000 

714.000 
277,000 


404.000 
282,000 


Silks : 

Raw 

Waste,  knubs  and  twist. 

Thrown 

Manufactures : 

Stuffs  and  ribbons  . . 

Plush  forhaU 

Unenumerated 


Total  silks  and  silk  goods. 


1, 477, 000 
744.000 
248,000 

^5, 809. 000 

761.000 

9, 132, 000 


3fH,00O 
1,161,000 
1,176,000 

35, 14?,0C0 

122. 1 00 

11.3(i8,000 


48, 261, 000 


49. 293, 000 


Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts  — 

Skins,  manufactured 

Spirits,  brandy 

Stones,  rough  or  hewn 

Succades  

Sugar: 

Refined  and  candy 

Unrefined  

Tallow  and  stearine 

Tea 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 

Toys 

Vegetables,  unenumerated 

"Watches 

Wine , 

Wood,  hewn 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamb's  — 
Woolen : 

Manufactures 

Rags 

Tarn  for  weaving 

All  other  articles 


2, 157,  000 

2, 249. 000 

710, 000 

1,093.000 

10, 2a3, 000 

6,320,000 

253,000 

311,000 

311,  000 

302  000 

10, 968. 000 

11.381,000 

982.000 

661,000 

510,000 

282,000 

3,000 

2,000 

68,000 

15,000 

394,000 

384.000 

875,  000 

982,000 

39,000 

30.000 

12,007,000 

15.946,000 

1. 229, 000 

1,  496. 000 

1,331,000 

2,  157, 000 

16.452,000 

.   816,000 

880,000 

17,  721,  000 


20,993,000 

923,000 

1.351,000 

20,  561, 000 


Grand  total  imports  from  France I    186, 911, 000  I      203, 4?8,  OOO 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France, 


ItUTTISII  GOODS. 

Alkali 

Animals  and  habcrdnshvy ^ 

Arms: 

Ammunition,  &o 

Fire-arms   

Gunpowder  — 

All  other  kinds 

Beer  and  ale 

Biscuit  and  bread 

Books,  printed 

Caoutchouc   

Cement    .     

Chemical  pnxlucts.  preparation 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel    

Coal,  products  of,  naphtha,  petroleum,  &c  . . 
Com: 

Wheat 

Oats • 

Wheat-meal  or  flour 

Cotton  yams 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard '. 

By  value 

Total  cottons  and  yam 


$263,000 
943,000 

705.000 

15,  000 

2.000 

5,000 

195.000 

617,000 

166.000 

666,000 

175, 000 

972.000 

6.  626,  000 

889,000 

1,  322. 000 

68,000 

3,000 


$433,000 
855,000 

782,000 
25,000 


2, 172,  000 

5,  572, 000 
904,000 


15,000 
229,000 
763.000 
180,000 
748.000 
268,000 
1,088,000 
7t554. 000 
884.000 

1, 152, 000 

384.000 

25,000 


2, 142, 000 

5,  363,  OOO 
1,118,000 


8, 648,  000 


8,623,000 
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Exports  from  (A«  Uniled  Kingdom  to  France — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Britibh  goods— Continaed. 


Drnfct  Aod  medicinal  preparations. 

BartheB  and  china  ware 

Hah  of  all  aorta 

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Leather,  wrought  and  not 


1870. 


$73,000  ; 
438,000  ' 
870,000 
680,000 
1,890.000 


1880. 


$112,000 

501,000 

865,000 

846.000 

1,  273,  000 


linen  jtan 

Linens: 

By  the  yard. 

By  valae — 


Total  linens  and  yam. 


Machinery : 

Steam  engines 
All  other 


Total  machinery. 


ICannre 

MeUls: 

Iron,  wronght  and  .not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not . 
Lead,  pig.  pipe,  and  sheet 
Tin.  un wrought 


Total  metals 


OU  seed 

Painters'  colors  and  materials. . . 
ProTisions,  unenumerated 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yam 

Ifiannfactnres 

Skins,  all  sorts 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 
Wool,  sneep  and  lamb's 


671,000 

1,112,000 
50,000 


503,000 

812, 000 
78,000 


1.842,000 


1, 483, 000 


627,000 
2,  750. 000 


2,  813, 000 


3,  377, 000 


588,000 

3, 104.  000 

2,  623, 000 

234,000 

625,000 


6, 486, 000 


452, 000 
423,000 
642,000 

1.564,000 
2, 05.5,  000 

023.000 
3, 109. 000 

302,000 


831,000 

3,  83.1.  000 

2,  230,  oOO 

185,000 

520.  000 


6,  768, 000 


Woolen  and  worsted  yams 072,000 

Woolens : 

By  yard 1  13,640,000 

At  value ;  787,000 


608,000 
476,  000 
826.000 

1.  013,  000 

2.  803, 000 
768.000 
175,000 
321,000 

1.117,000 

14.  4.50, 000 
8l»3, 000 


ToUl  woolens  and  yams 1      15,408,000 


16,  390,  OOO 


Tarn,  alpaca  snd  mohair. 
All  other  articles 


Total  British  products 


FOREIGN  GOODft. 


1,030,000 
8. 978, 000 


1.  166,000 
10,  593, 000 


72.  WO,  000 


75,  78^,  OOO 


Baoon  and  haras 
Bark.  Peruvian 
Caoatchouc 


132,000 
962,000 
413, 000 


Cocoa !       '   612.000 


Coffee 

Com.  grain,  meal,  and  wheat 

Cotton,  raw 

Drugs,  unenumerated  - 

Dyeing  and  tanning  .stuffn : 

Indigo 

Unenumerated 

Featherfi,  ornamental 

Flax,  dressed  snd  undressed 

Onano 

Gun : 

Lac  seed  dye 

All  other  sorts 

HflBip  and  other  like  vegetable  substances,  except  jute. . 

Hfcles * 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Jute 

Meat,  preserved  (not  salted) 

MetaU: 

Copper,  wrought 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots. 

Oil: 

Coooanut 

Palm 

QnickHilver 


2,  2a3,  000 
102.  000 

1.  584,  000 
316, 000 

008.000 

19.5,000 

1,  404, 000 

132,000 

59,000 

44,000 
117,000 
132,000 
231, 000 
331,  000 
1,024,000 
20,0U0 

1,341,000 
370,000  I 

68,000  I 
253.000  1 
144,000 


146.  000 
8H4,  000 
544, 000 
253,  000 

2.  089.  000 
73,  000 

1,487,000 
326,  000 

598,  000 

132,  000 

1,997,000 

40,  000 

91,000 

82,000 
156,000 
243,000 
243,000 
889,000 
2, 138,  OOO 

30,000 

962,000 
326,000 

98,000 
2.58, 000 
132.000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France — Continued. 


Articles. 


Foreign  goods— Continued. 


1879. 


$379,000 


liice,  not  in  basks 

Rape ^ 15,000 

Unenumerated 535,000 

SUks: 

Baw 4,100,000 

Knubsaud  twists  of  silk  and  wast^ 180,000 

ManofiActared 671,000 

Skins : 

Goat 846,000 

Furs  and  all  other 390,000 

Tea 170,000 

Teeth,  elephants',  sea  cow,  &c 316, 000 

Wine 204,000 

Wool,  sheep's  and  Iambs' 29, 532, 000 

A 11  other  articles 5, 099, 000 


Total  foreign  goods 56, 226, 000 


Grand  total,  British  and  foixMgn  exports  129, 072, 000 


1880. 


$243,060 

5,000 
229,000 

2,929,000 
450,000 
651.000 

1,239,000 
432,000 
161.000 
345,000 
224,000 
33.694,000 
5,929,000 


60,348,000 


136,036.000 


!l'RADE   BETWEEN   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM  AND    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  the  United  States  during  the  decade  ending  with  December 
431,  1881,  was  as  follows : 


Export*  to  the  United  States. 


1H72 
187:  J 
1874 
A  875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
,1879 
1880 
1881 


Years. 


Total 


Imports  fi-oni 
the    Tnitt'd 
Statt'i*. 

— »■    • 

-     -    - 

—     — - . 

Balance  of 
trade  in  favor 
of  the  United 

BritiHli  g<HMl»i. 
$197,165,000 

Foreign  goods. 

Totnl. 
$222, 195.  000  i 

States. 

r-'G4,  574,  000  i 

$25. 030, 000 

$42.  379, 000 

:J47.  349,  000 

163.174,000 

15, 182.  000 

178, 356.  OOO 

168,993.000 

357,663,000 

136,  690,  000 

19, 343,  000 

156.033.000  : 

201.  630, 000 

338.  207,  000 

106,278,000 

15,  518, 000 

121.796.000 

216.411,000 

367,  351,  000 

81, 474,  000 

16. 423,  000 

97,  897.  000  . 

269. 454, 000 

378.234,000 

79.  482,  000 

17,  054.  000 

96.536,000  ! 

281,698,000 

433,  250,  000 

70. 723. 000 

14, 483.  000 

85,206,000  i 

34S,O44,00O 

446,235.000 

98,  765. 000 

25,  257.  000 

124.  022, 000  , 

322, 213. 000 

520.414,000 

149.  960,  000 

34. 496. 000 

184,456,000 

335,958,000 

501,501,000  , 

144,  748, 000 
1,228,459,000 

33, 957.  000 
216,  743,  000 

178,705,000  ; 
1,445,202,000  1 

322,  893, 000 

3,  954,  868,  000 

2.  509.  673, 000 

• 

_.     . ^      _, 

. _         .  _ . 

It  thus  appears  from  British  official  returns,  that  the  United  King- 
dom purchased  from  the  United  States,  during  the  decade  above  given, 
in  excess  of  the  sales  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States, 
tnerchandise  to  the  vahie  of  $2,509,673,000. 

In  connection  herewith  the  following  statement  showing  the  iini>ort8 
into  and  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  the  Unit^ 
•States,  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  during  the  same  period, 
will  prove  interesting: 
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Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Balance. 


Yeans. 


Imports  ftom 
the  United 
States. 


Bxports  to  the  i 
United  States. 


A  (gainst  the 
United  States. 


In  favor  of  tiie 
United  States. 


1872. 
1973. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 


$62,252, 
44,865, 
38,«49, 
55. 3M. 
34,063. 
22,734, 
12,063, 
14.502, 
6.004, 
12,738, 


000 
OCO 
000 
00<j 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total. 


302,824,000 


$62,252,000 

$11,708,000  32,657,000 

166,000  38,483,000 

3.223.000  32,141,000 

18,067.000  15.006,000 

7,108.000  15,526,000 

9,200,000  2,773,000 

36.756,000  I 

26. 049, 000    

36,051,000  ; 

150.218,000  198,028,000 


$22,  254. 00» 
20,  855,  OOO 
23.  313. 000 

66,  422,  000> 


This  statement  shows  that  iiotwithstandiDg  the  immense  balance  of 
trade  in  merchandise  against  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  ($2,509,673,000),  the  excess  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  tbe  United  States  during  the  ten  ycar» 
under  review  exceeded  the  exports  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount 
oft  132,506,000.  This  represents  on  total  interchange  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $2,638,219,000. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  principal  articles  constituting 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as. 
the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  therein  during  the  last  teu 
years,  will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive: 
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FOBEIGIV  COJUJIIEBCE  OF  FBAIVCi:. 

According  to  French  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  France 
was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  General  imponts^  $1,119^809^000} 
special  imporfs,  $971,408,000;  general  exports,  $889,174,000;  special  ex- 
ports, $669,305,000.* 

As  compared  with  1879  this  shows  the  following  increase:  In  general 
imports,  $103,004,000;  in  special  imports,  $84,534,000;  in  general  ex- 
ports, $65,141,000;  in  special  exports,  $45,664,000. 

The  following  details  will  give  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
increase : 

Increase  in  imports. 


Classification.  General. 


Vatnral  products 1    $42,628,000 

Articles  Decessary  to  industry 15,  843, 000 

MaiMifactures 44,  533, 000 


Special. 


$31,727,000 

47, 255, 000 

5.  552.  OOO 


Total  increase j    103,004.000       84,534,000 

Increase  in  exports. 


Natural  products ■    $19,477,000 

Iffanufactuies I      45, 664, 000 


$10, 158, 000 
35, 506, 000 


Total  increase I      65,141,000  |    45,664,000 


The  increase  above  noted  in  the  imports  of  articles  necessary  to  in- 
dustry and  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  special  manufactures,  are 
evidence  of  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  during  the  year  1880. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  showing  an  increase  or  decrease  dur- 
ing the  year  were  as  follows: 

Natural  products. — Wine,  an  increase  of  over  $37,000,000  on  that  en- 
tered for  consumption  (the  wine  entered  for  consumption  during  the 
year  1880  was  nearly  threefold  the  total  general  imports  of  1879) ;  coffee, 
oil-seeds,  table  fruit,  sugar,  meats,  cheese  and  butter,  brandy  and  spirits, 
&c.  A  decrease  is  noted  in  cereals  (over  $13,000,000  in  those  entered 
for  consumption),  cattle,  dried  vegetables,  cacao,  and  fish. 

Articles  necessary  to  industry. — ^Wool  shows  an  increase  in  that  entered 
lor  consumption  of  $39,220,000,  an  increase  greater  than  the  total  im- 
port of  1879.  The  other  articles  showing  an  increase  are  lumber,  cotton, 
coal,  ores,  mat«  and  matting,  steel  and  iron,  raw  hides,  woolen  yarn, 
saffron,  silk,  sulphur,  &c.  The  imports  of  articles  necessary  to  industry 
showing  a  decrease  are  flax,  olive  and  other  vegetable  oils,  grease, 
dressetl  hides,  leaf  tobacco,  indigo,  manures,  linen  yarn,  petroleum  and 
anilines,  hemp,  jute,  zinc,  &c. 

'The  general  imports  represent  all  goods  received  in  France:  the  special  imports 
represent  only  those  goods  entered  through  the  French  customs  lor  consumption ;  the 
difference  between  the  general  and  the  special  imports  represents  the  transit  or  trans- 
shipment trade;  the  general  exports  embrace  this  latter  as  well  as  special  exports,  but 
the  special  exports  represent  Wench  products  and  manufactures  alone,  save  those 
goods  which  are  entered  for  consumption  and  afterwards  exported.  The«e,  however, 
are  not  thought  to  amount  to  much.  The  special  trade  is  therefore  the  trade  proper 
•f  France. 
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Manufactures. — The  imports  of  manufactures  showing  an  increase  ar& 
silks,  cottons,  woolens,  machinery,  jewelry  and  plated  ware,  sti^aw  hats,, 
leather  goods,  paper  and  stationery,  tools  and  hardware,  clocks  and 
watches,  tobacco  manufactures,  &c.  This  increase  in  manufactures  en- 
tered for  consumption,  amounting  in  all  to  $5,552,000,  is  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete,  in  the  articles  named,  with 
the  French  in  their  own  markets.  The  imports  of  manufactures  entered 
for  consumption  in  France  during  the  year  1880,  viz,  $82,191,000,  is  far 
greater  than  the  total  imports  of  either  Sweden  or  Denmark. 

Exports. — The  principal  exports  showing  an  increase  or  decrease  are 
as  follows : 

Natural  products. — Wool,  cheese  and  butter,  cereals,  raw  hides,  rags,- 
olive  oil,  flax  and  hemp,  raw  sugar,  oil-cake,  building  materials,  olea- 
ginous seeds  and  oils,  iron  and  steel  castings,  &c.,  show  an  increase. 
The  natural  products  showing  a  decrease  are  wines,  dressed  hides, 
brandy  and  spirits,  live  animals,  fish,  eggs,  dried  vegetables,  grease,, 
seeds  for  planting,  saflron,  &c. 

French  manufactures. — Total  export,  $377,429,000;  total  increase,. 
$35,506,000,  occurring  principally  in  the  following  articles  :  Wool  man- 
ufactures ($11,754,000),  silks,  toys,  mercery,  &c.,  leather  gootls,  clothing, 
cotton  manufactures,  stationery  and  paper,  jewelry  and  platetl  ware,^ 
woolen  yarn,  pottery  and  glassware,  clocks  and  watches,  musical  in- 
struments, fancy  articles,  felt  hats,  arms,  cotton  thread,  &c.  The  de- 
crease occurred  in  refined  sugars^  tools,  and  hardware,  chemicals,  linen 
and  hemp  goods,  soaps,  indigo,  linen  thread,  &c. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  import  of  foreign  wines  into  France,, 
coupled  with  the  decrease  in  the  export  of  French  wines,  shows  in  a 
very  forcible  manner  the  devastation  by  the  phylloxera,  for  the  foreign 
wines  are  simply  used  for  admixture  with  the  native  wines;  that  is,  the- 
foreign  wines  are  manipulated  in  some  manner,  and  thereafter  shipped 
as  French  wines  to  supply  the  foreign  trade.  Whether  the  French 
vendangeurs  find  these  foreign  wines  as  profitable  as  the  native  wines, 
or  how  long  the  foreign  consumers  will  accept  such  manipulations  as^ 
French  wines,  are  questions  which  the  near  future  will  solve,  unless 
some  means  shall  be  discovered  for  staying  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 

While  a  general  increase  in  nearly  all  P'rench  manufactures  is  to  be 
noted,  that  in  woolen  goods  is  the  most  remarkable,  the  exports  of  which 
nearly  equal  the  combined  exports  of  the  next  four  highest  articles  on 
the  list,  viz,  silks,  and  toys,  mercery,  and  small  wares.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  large  exports  of  foreign  silks,  Cottons,  tools,  and 
hardware,  machines,  and  machinery,  clocks,  and  watches,  &c.,  through 
France.  The  exports  of  foreign  silks  alone  are  nearly  as  large  in  amount 
as  the  exports  of  French  silks  during  the  year  1880. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  the  details  of  the  trade  of  France^ 
in  the  most  varied  and  comprehensive  manner,  in  the  following  tables. 
First  is  given  the  details  of  the  trade  by  countries,  and  secondly  the 
details  of  the  trade  by  articles,  classifying  the  same  under  their  respect- 
ive groupings,  as  '-Natural  Products,"  "Articles  Necessary  to  Indus- 
try," and  ''  Manufactures."  These  statements  will  not  only  help  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  appreciate  the  volume  and  variety  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  but  they  will  also  enable  them,  without 
entering  into  time-consuming  analyzation,  to  appreciate  the  constituent 
parts  thereof,  showing  that  which  is  crude  from  that  which  is  manufact- 
ured, and  that  which  is  necessary  to  French  industries  distinct  from 
the  other  two.  The  percentage  of  French  exports  which  undergo  more^ 
or  less  manipulation  at  the  hands  of  the  French  people,  and  which  en- 
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titles  them  to  be  classed  as  manufactures — the  greater  portion  of 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  manufacture — is  higher  than  that  of  an]^ 
nation.  It  is  a  trade  that  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  deepest  a 
eration  of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  general. 

Imports  into  France,  by  countries. 


1879. 


1880. 


Whence  imported. 


General  im- 
ports. 


England 

United  States. 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy. 


Switzerland 

Spain 

Russia 

Britisti  India 

China 

Argentine  Kepublic. 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Austria 

Sweden 

Brazil 

Holland*!'!..!....!] 

Hayti 

Dutch  India 

Norway 

Uruguay 

Chili 


Japan 

Greece  . .  

West  Coast  of  Africa 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Barbary  States 

Martinique 

Koumania 

St.  Pierre.  Miquelun,  and  (ri-ande  Pdche 

Australia 

Guadaloupe 

Peru  

Senegal 

Inland  of  Reunion 

Venezuela 

Sdlanisb  American  colonies 

All  other  countries 


$143, 843, 000 
144. 499, 000 
05, 168, 000 
97, 176, 000 
90.922,000 
66,875,000 
39,  623,  000 
72,  838,  000 
26.  885, 000 
25. 302, 000 
26, 981, 000 
34, 026, 000 
23.  893,  000 

18.  509, 000 
16,  637, 000 

19,  725, 000 
10,  287, 000 

9, 110, 000 
8, 067,  000 
4, 053,  000 
5,  211,  000 
6,311,000 
4, 42, 000 
9,  206, 000 

3,  397,  000 
5,  r)87. 060 

4,  883,  000 
7, 102,  000 
4,  525,  000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$115, 607, 000 

138, 169,  OOO 

80,  095. 000 

79.  709,  000 

69,  055, 000 

19,  918,  000 

35, 280,  000 

66, 199;  000 

24, 357.  000 

18, 412,  000 

25, 978,  OOO 

29,992,000 

23,  604, 000 

17, 467, 000 

16, 463, 000 

10, 615, 000 

9,225,000 

8, 164, 000 

6,388,000 

3, 783, 000 

5, 153, 000 

6,234,000 

4. 169, 000 

5,  906,  000 

2,  856,  000 

5,  385, 000 
2.683.000 

6,  562,  000 
4,  632,  000 


4.  778,  000 
2,  065.  000 
:J,  976,  000 
9,  940.  000 
2. 470,  000 
4,111,000 
3, 995,  000 

5.  037,  000 
15,  372.  000 


General  im- 

Sp« 

ports. 

F 

f  154. 149. 000 

$12 

149, 054, 000 

14 

108,003,000 

8 

105,  957, 000 

8 

103,  737, 000 

7 

79, 555, 000 

1 

70, 889,  000 

6 

65, 774, 000 

6 

33, 177,  000 

2 

30,  610, 000 

1 

28,641,000 

2 

28, 352, 000 

2 

24, 858, 000 

2 

24, 357, 000 

2 

16, 965,  000 

1 

15,768,000 

1 

12, 159, 000 

1 

8,820.000 

!        7, 720, 000 

4.  458,  000 
1. 949. 000 
3,  667,  000 
9.  940, 000 
2, 451,  000 
3, 455,  000 
2,856,000 
3,  995, 000 
12,  043,  000 


«. 
«, 
fi, 
6, 
5. 
5, 
5. 
5. 
5. 
4, 
4. 
4, 
4, 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3, 
3, 
3, 
17, 


794,000 
743,000 
523,000 
221,000 
867,000 
848,000 
636,000 
636,000 
481,000 
729.  000 
323,000 
285,000 
150,000 
995,000 
860,000 
840,000 
493,000 
378,000 
281,000 
181,000 


Total |l,  076, 805,  000   886,87i,000  1,179.809,000 
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Exports  out  of  France^  by  countries. 


1879. 


Whither  exported. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


England •  $202,225,000 

Belgium :  95,516,000 

United  States 76,660,000 

Germany :  73.417,000 

Switzerland 72,545,000 

Italy 57,147,000 

Spain 44.390,000 

Algeria 33,157,000 


Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Turkey 

Egypt  

Holland 

Russia 

Mexico 

Austria 

United  States  of  Colombia. 


16,598,000 

16, 594, 000 

20, 226, 000 

7, 180,  000 

10, 847, 000 

7, 720.  000 

5, 153. 000 

4.  439,  000 

5.  673,  000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$160. 
82. 
53, 

«8. 
47, 
84, 
28. 
26, 
14, 
13, 
11. 

ft. 

8, 

6. 

•> 

*"» 

4. 
4, 


220,000 
874,000 
307,  000 
296,000 
575,000 
818,000 
873,  000 
885.000 
109.000 
684,000 
522.  000 
308.000 
627.000 
601.000 
663.000 
111.000 
304.000 


1880. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


$225. 289. 

103.  S36. 

95. 186. 

76,  525, 

69,004, 

59,  811, 

47, 324, 

37, 403, 

10. 211, 

18,  674, 

15.440, 

9.110 

8.  820. 

7,  932, 

6,060. 

5,  SiO, 

5,890, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Sp< 

I 


i 
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ExporU  out  of  France^  hif  oountrieB — CoiitiuutMl. 


1879. 


i8ao. 


1 


[ 


Whith«T  exported. 


General  «x-      Special  ex- 
purt«.  ports. 


tfoueral  ex- 
ports. 


SlThomaM ..  $3,011,000 

Portn«al 4.(IOO,«00 

Unfuv I  4.709,000 

Spaniah' America I  3.918,000 

Mirtiolqae 3,821,000 

Ckini 4,59r>,000 

CbOi 2,M4,000 

Gww 3,378,000 

Staejul 3,609.000 

Oa«UloDpe .'1.088,000 

ttrterr  Slates 3.628,000 

BntiahlDdia 2,567,000 

Jain 3,493,000 

Bayti  ..  1,448,000 

Iliad  of  KennioD 1,8.'>3,000 

I«w»T 1.139.000 

Toeiuela 2.625,000 

MUh  Africa ,  2,470,000 

Sv«4ea i  1,351,000 

TftitCoMt  of  Africa I  1,563,000 

fnuh  Oniana I,2.'i5,000 

fcritbh  America 1,293,000 

ID  other  countries 12,398,000 

Total 824,03.3,000 


» 

\* 
J 
i« 

ft 
li 
1< 

■i 

I* 

7* 


$2,  567,  000 
3,629,000 

1,  092,  000 
2,760,000 
2,644,000 

076,000 

2.  2.'W,  000 
2.451,000 
1,197.0(0 
2,  316,  IJW» 
2, 162,  000 

1,  370,  000 
1,698,000 
1,235.000 
1.428,000 

946.000 

2.  084.  000 
2, 142. 000 
1.216.000 

579,  000 

984,000 

1, 177, 000 

10,  244.  000 


%\  423,  000 
5,211,000 
4,  729,  000 
4.304.000 
3.995,000 
3,  9.'»7,  000 
3.899,000 
3,  879,  000 
3,  7U6.  04  0 
3.  049.  too 
2.  MiiO.  000 
2,  6U6.000 
%  548.  000 
2, 49u,  000 
2, 403. 000 
2,  200,  000 
1,988,000 
1,911,000 
1,660,000 
1, 486, 000 
1,332,000 
1.  312.  000 

11,496,000 


Special  t  x- 
ports. 


$4, 613, 000 
a,  802,  OOO 
4,  053,  000 
3.  300, 000 

2.  721,  000 
6.^6.000 

3. 43.'>.  000 

3.  185,  000 

1.  505.  000 

2,  239.  ICO 
I.  949,  000 
1,081.000 
1.  0O4,  000 
2,181,000 
1,  776, 000 
2,084,000 
1,  351,  000 
1.679,000 
1,  544, 000 

502.000 
1.022,000 
1, 177,  OCO 
9, 495, 000 


623,  641,  000       889.  174,  000         669,  .305. 000 


Imports  J  hy  articleny  into  France, 


Ir79. 


Articles. 


General  iiii- 
portH. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


NATrWAI-    PBOIH  CTS*. 


C«ttl» fl81..W6,000 

▼»« 21,453,000 

mt 38,  8:J2,  000 


C<N 


34.  470,  000 

18.  798.  000 

14,  089.  000 

8.  260,  000 


Sateu"*^. ■■;::;:::::::;;;;.::. ;:;;;. 

^-foreign '        

*«> 12.506,000 

JWw  and  batter 10,790.000 

Jw  from  the  French  colonies 9. 187.  000 

J«BBU  and  other  oUajfinous  nuts i  7,  238.  000 

5[««lywdn)irits  ....    6.736.000 

**lTegeubles    I  7.488.000 

5*«^.. .'■  7,488,000 

5* 5.829,000 

»J« 5,288,000 

^ "tiler artirles ,.-.  43,770,000 


♦  1«:..  478. 
23.  2!>5. 
37.  828. 
17.  0«8. 
19,  512. 
13.742. 
7.C8I. 
11,831, 

7.  836. 

8.  762, 
7.102, 
4,091, 
7,  373, 
4,  749, 
5,771. 
4.227. 

50,  598. 


OOO 
000 
•H)0 
000 
000 
0  \) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


18^0. 


General  ini-      Special  iui- 
ports.  ports. 


♦165, 
61, 
34, 
29, 

17. 
14, 
II, 
9, 
8, 
8, 
6. 
6. 
5. 

5. 

51, 


55.^,000 
934,000 
933,000 
413,000 
407, 000 
088,000 
003,000 
47.5,  000 
599,  000 
090.000 
955,  Ot'O 
2t;0,  000 
909.000 
909,000 
578,  000 
443,  000 
844,000 


1152, 
60. 
34. 

Of 

18. 
17, 
16, 
13, 

8. 

9. 
8. 
5, 
6. 
3. 
5. 
4, 
42, 


180,000 
583,000 
2U0.0f0 
099,000 
837,000 
663.  000 
096.  000 
352,  0(N) 
511.000 
225,  OOO 
704.  0(K) 
250,  fK)0 
778.000 
744.000 
501,000 
111,000 
737,000 


Total  oatiiral  products 436, 767, 000 

■  ■ 

AWlCUh  NKt  Kj^AUY  to  IMH  8TUr. 

S'' 75,598,000 

:^ .56,819,000 

>ber...      42,788,000 

)^ 42,943,000 

i^Jiod  coke 29, 355, 000 

?»i>ide«an.UkinH 35,165,000 

'*i                                                          13.414,000 


397,844,000   479,395.000  <   429,571,000 


OKt, 


^  and  other  vejcetable  oils 


16. 309,  000 


/.     -1  aaq  OlOCr  VeKCMlOltr  UIU» *",  ^rv,  vw 

]]^ i       12,313,000 


i>r 


8, 145.  000 


S?^(cotton)  •- 1        8,666,000 

S'*Htdlud«i    8,396,000 

7,  373, 000 

5,  558, 000 
5,115.000 

6,  388,  000 


'^•-ttiBersl    ... 
■»U and  matting 
■*'i  tolncco 


61, 065. 000 

32.  229. 000 
32, 672.  000 
29.  449,  000 
28.  082,  000 

33,  833,  000 
13,  3r,6,  000 
12.  622,  000 
11,599,000 

6,  813, 000 
0, 755, 000 
6,  388, 000 
6,929,000 
5,  568, 000 
2,683,000 
5,  539,  000 


77,046.000 

72,915,000  1 

5,3,847,000 

47,  387.  000 

34,566,000 

34,  508,  000 

12,  642.  000 

11,773,000 

11.541,000 

8,029,000 

8, 010,  000 

7,685,000 

6,967,000 

6, 967, 000 

6,  674,  000 

6, 137,  000 


62, 184,  000 

71, 449,  000 

53, 664,  000 

41,  571, 000 

32, 829, 000 

32,  810, 000 

12. 564, 000 

8,897,090 

10, 750, 060 

7,392,000 

6, 041, 000 

6,665,000 

6,  818, 000 

6,909,000 

3. 403, 000 

4.  690.  000 


42 


1 1 
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titles  them  to  be  classed  as  manufactures — the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  manufacture — is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  It  is  a  trade  that  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  deepest  consid- 
eration of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  general. 

Imports  into  France,  by  countries. 


1879. 


1880. 


Whence  imported. 


KnglanU 

United  States. 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy. 


Switserland 

Spain 

Russia 

British  India 

China 

Argentine  llepnblic. 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Austria 

Sweden 

Brazil 

Egypt 

Holland 

Hayti 

Dutch  India 

Norway 

Uruguaj* 

Chill 


Japan 

Tfroeco  

West  Coast  of  Africa 

1 '  nited  States  of  Colouibia 

Barbary  Stati's 

Martinl(|ue 

Koumania 

St.  Pierre.  Mi«]iielon,  and  Grande  PAche 

A  ustralia 

Guadalonpe 

Peru 

S(>ncgal 

Island  of  Reunion 

Venezuela 

Sifanish  American  colonies 

All  other  countries 


General  im- 
ports. 


$H3, 843, 000 
144.409.000 
95, 168, 000 
97, 178, 000 
90,922.000 
66, 875,  000 
39.  623, 000 
72,838,000 
26.  885, 000 
25.  302,  000 
26, 981, 000 
34,  026, 000 
23,  893,  000 

18.  509, 000 
16,  637, 000 

19,  725.  000 
10,  287,  000 

9. 110. 000 

8.  067, 000 
4.  053.  000 
.5.211,000 
6,311,000 

4.  42, 000 

9,  206, 000 

3,  397,  000 
."i,  587,  060 

4.  883,  000 
7, 102,  000 
4.  5J5,  000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


General  im- 
ports. 


$115. 
138, 
80. 
79. 
69, 
19, 
35, 

««. 
24. 
18. 
25. 
29. 
23, 
17, 
1«. 
10. 

». 
8, 
6, 
3. 
5. 

«. 
4, 
5, 
2, 
5. 
2, 

6. 
4, 


607,000 
109.000 
095,000 
709,000 
055.000 
918,000 
280,000 
199,000 
857.000 
412,000 
078,000 
992,000 
604,000 
467,000 
463,000 
615,000 
225.000 
164,000 
388,000 
783,000 
153,000 
234,000 
169,000 
906,000 
856.000 
385.  000 
683,000 
562,  000 
632,000 


4.  778.  000 

2,  0«5.  000 

3.  976.  000 
9,  040. 000 
2, 470,  OOO 
4.111,000 
3,  995,  000 

5.  037.  000 
15.  372,  000 


4. 4.S8,  000 
1, 949, 000 
3,  667,  000 
9.  940.  000 
2, 451,  000 
3,  455,  000 
2, 856, 000 
3,  995, 000 
12, 043,  000 


fl54, 

149. 

108, 

105, 

103. 

79. 

70. 

65. 

33, 

30. 

28, 

28. 

24. 

24, 

16, 

15, 

12. 
8. 
7, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
5. 
5. 
5. 
6. 
4. 
4, 
4. 
4. 
8. 
3, 
3. 
3, 
3, 
8, 

17, 


149,000 
054.000 
003,000 
957,000 
737,000 
555,000 
889,000 
774,000 
177,000 
610,000 
641,000 
352,000 
858,000 
357.000 
065,000 
768.000 
159,000 
820,000 
720.000 
794,000 
743,000 
523.000 
221,000 
867,000 
848,000 
636,000 
636,000 
481,000 
729,000 
323,000 
285,000 
150,000 
995,000 
860,000 
840,000 
493,000 
378,000 
281.000 
181,000 


Special  im- 
portA. 


Total 1,076,805,000       886,874,000  ll,  179,809.  000 


$128,050,000 

141.068.000 

88,278,000 

84.578.000 

70,872.000 

18.021,000 

66,238  000 

60,021.000 

29.081.000 

19.474.000 

27.773.000 

25.7M.000 

24.492.000 

23.951.000 

10.848.000 

10. 113. 000 

10,761.000 

7.904,000 

6.528.000 

6.562.000 

6,736.000 

6.504,000 

6.137,000 

4,439,000 

5,230,000 

5,539,000 

2. 760, 000 

5.211,000 

4.111,000 

3,  512, 000 

428  000 

4.063,000 

428,000 

3.  764. 000 

3.821.000 

3,030.000 

2,760.000 

8, 117. 000 

31.937,000 

971,  408, 000 


Exports  out  of  Francfy  by  countries. 


1879. 


Whither  exported. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


England $202,225,000 

Belgium I  95,  616, 000 

United  States ,  76.660,000 

Germany 73, 41 7, 000 

Switzerland '  72,545.000 

Italy !  57.147,000 

Spain 44,390,000 

Algeri* 33.157.000 

Argentine  Republic 16. 598, 000 


Brazil 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Holland 

Russia 

Mexico 

Austria 

United  States  of  Colombia 


16,  594, 000 

20, 226, 000 

7,180,000 

10,  847, 000 

7,  720.  000 

5, 153.  000 

4,  439.  000 

5.  673.  000 


$160, 
82. 
53, 
66, 
47, 
84. 
28, 
26, 
14. 
13, 
11, 

5, 

8. 

6. 

2. 

4. 

4. 


229.000 
874,000 
307,  000 
296.000 
575,000 
818,000 
873.000 
685.000 
109.000 
684,000 
522.000 
308.000 
627,000 
601,000 
663.000 
111.000 
304.000 


1880. 

1 
General  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

1 

port«. 

$225,289,000  ■ 

$175,746,000 

103,936.000 

89.785,000 

95.186.000 

64,115.000 

76,  525. 000 

70.040.000 

69.094,000 

42,537,000 

59,811.000 

34.991,000 

47,324,000  1 

30,629.000 

37,403,000  1 

31,227,000 

19.211,000  ! 

16.328,000 

18,674.000 

14.707,000 

15,440,000  ' 

8,782,000 

9. 110  000  1 

7.237.000 

8.  820,  000 

7,237.000 

7,  932,  000 

6,562.000 

6.000,000 

3.  435.  000 

5,  8. '9,  000 

5,  501. 000 

5,890,000 

4.092.000 
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ExporU  out  of  J-Yancej  bif  cauntriea — ContiuutMl. 


1879. 


Wbithir  exported. 


General  ex- 
port«. 


St.  ThomaM ,  $3,011,000 

Portugal I  4,800,600 

Uruguay j  4,700,000 

8|MUkiah  America 3.918,000 

Martisiqoe 3,821,000 

China 4,50.^,000 

Chili 2,644,000 

Greece 3,378,000 

Senenal 3,  609.  000 

Goadaloupe .1,088.000 

BarbarT  Statea 3.628,000 

Britiah'india 2,567,000 

Japan 3,493,000 

Hayti 1,448,000 

laland  of  Reunion 1,853,000 

Norway 1,139,000 

YenesnelA 2,825,000 

Britiah  Africa I  2,470,000 

Sweden I  1. .351,000 

West  Coast  of  Africa 1  1,563,000 

French  Guiana l,2.'i5,O0O 

Brritish  America 1.29.3,000 

All  other  countries 12,398,000 

Total i  824,033,000 


Special  ex- 
port*. 


$2,  567, 000 
3,620,000 
4.002,000 
2,760,000 
2,644,000 
676,000 
2,  2.58,  000 
2.  451.  000 
1.197,0(0 
2,  316.  i)(H) 
2. 162, 060 

1,  370,  000 
1,698,000 
1,235,000 
1,428,000 

946.000 

2,  084,  000 
2, 142, 000 
1,  216.  000 

579,  000 

984,000 

1, 177, 000 

10,  244,  000 


1880. 


(fcueral  ex- 
ports. 


$5, 423,  OOO 
6,211.000 
4,  729, 000 
4,  304.  000 
3,  995,  000 
:i,  957,  000 
3.899,000 
3,  879.  000 
3.  706.  WO 
3.  049.  too 
2.  856,  000 
2,  608,000 
2,  548,  000 
2, 490,  000 
2, 403, 000 
2,  200, 000 
1,  988,  000 
1,911,000 
1,660,000 
1, 486, 000 
1,3.32.000 
1,  312,  000 

11,496,000 


Special  »x- 
porta. 


$4, 613, 000 
3,802,000 
4,  053, 000 
3.  300,  000 

2,  721,  000 
656,000 

3,  435.  000 
3.  185.000 

1,  505,  000 

2,  239,  ("CO 
1,  949,  OOO 
1,  081,  000 

1.  0O4,  000 
2, 181,  000 
1, 776, 000 

2,  084, 000 
1,  351, 000 
1,679,000 
1,  544,  000 

502,000 
1,022,000 
1, 177,  000 
9, 495,  000 


623,  641, 000   889, 174, 000    669,  .305.  000 


ImporiSy  hy  articIeH^  into  France. 


1^79. 


Artitles. 


Genotal  ini-      Speo.ial  im- 
portH.  porta. 


XAXrilAL  PB01>rcT». 


Cereals $181,536,000 

24. 4.'».3, 000 

38,  8:12, 000 

34,470,000 

18,798,000 

14,  089.  000 

'  8.260.000 

12.  506,  000 

10.799,000 

»,  187,  000 

7.238,000  ; 

6,736,000 

7.  488.  000 

7,488,000 

5,829,000 

5,288,000  . 
43,770,000  I 


Winea 

CaUle 

Coffee  

Oleaginous  Hce<lH 

Table  fruits 

Sagar — foreign 

MeaU 

Cheese  and  butter 

Sugar  from  the  French  coloniea  . . . 
PeAnnta  and  other  oleaginous  nuts. 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Dried  vegetabh'S    

Cacao 

FUh 

Rice 


All  other  articles 


$i«:». 

23, 
37. 
17. 

19. 
1.3, 

7, 
11. 
7, 
8. 
7. 
4, 
7, 
4, 
5, 
4. 
50, 


478, 000 
21*5.  000 
828.  >m 
imn,  000 

512,  000 
742,  0  0 
081,000 
8,31,000 
8,36,  000 
762,  000 
102,  000 
091,  000 
373.  000 
749,  000 
771,000 
227,000 
598,000 


18*0. 


General  im-      Special  im- 
ports, ports. 


♦165, 
61, 
.34, 
29, 

17, 
14, 

II. 

9. 
8. 
8, 
6. 
6, 
5, 
5, 
51, 


55.5,000 
934,000 
933,000 
413,000 
407, 000 
088,000 
003,000 
475,  000 
590.  000 
090.000 
955,  OkO 
2€0,  000 
909,000 
909,000 
578,000 
443,000 
844,000 


Total  nat iinil  products 436, 767, 000  I    397, 844,  000       479, 395. 000 

■  • —         — 

AKTICLR.*^  NKt  KSiiARY  TO   INUrsTHY. 


Silk 

Wool 

Lumber 

Cotton 

Coal  and  coke 

Raw  hides  and  skinn 

Olire,  and  othi-r  vegetublc  oils. 
Gi 


<'opper 

Thr«^  (cotton)  ' 
Dreaaed  hides... 

Horaes 

<>rea— mineral    . 
Mats  and  mat  tin; 
Leaf  tobacco  . . . 


75,  508,  000 

56,  819,  000 

42,  788,  000 

42,  943,  000 

29,  355, 000 

35, 165, 000 

13,414,000 

16.  309,  000 

12,313,000 

8. 145. 000 

8,666,000 

8, 396,  000 

7, 373, 000 

5,  558, 000 
5,115.000 

6,  388,  000 


61,065,000 

32,  229,  000 
32, 672,  000 
29,  449,  000 
28. 082,  000 

33,  833,  000 
13,  356, 000 
12.  622,  000 
1 1,  509, 000 

6,  813, 000 
6,  755, 000 
6,388,000 
0,929,000 
5,558,000 
2,683,000 
5.  539,  000 


77,  046. 000 

72, 91.5, 000 

53,  847, 000 

47,  387. 000 

34,566,000 

34,  508,  000 

12,642,000 

11,773,000 

11.541,000 

8,029,000 

8, 010, 000 

7,685,000 

6,967,000 

6,967,000 

6,  674, 000 

6. 137, 000 


$152, 
60, 

34, 

o-> 

*•- f 

18, 

17, 

16, 

13. 

8, 

9. 

8. 

5, 

6. 

3, 

5. 

4, 

42, 


180,000 
583,000 
200,000 
099,000 
837,000 
663,000 
096,  000 
352,  000 
511,000 
225, 000 
704,  000 
250,  000 
'<78,  OOO 
744,000 
501,000 
111,000 
737,000 


429, 571,  000 


62, 184,  000 

71, 449, 000 

53, 654, 000 

41,  571, 000 

32, 829, 000 

32, 810, 000 

12. 564, 000 

8,  897, 090 

10,  750, 060 

7,392,000 

6, 041, 000 

5,056,000 

6, 813, 000 

6.900,000 

3,493,000 

4, 890, 000 


42 
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linporiM,  by  articles ^  into  France — Continued. 


1879. 


1880. 


('ouiitrii'H. 


Crcnenil  itn-      Special  im- 
p<»rt8.  ports. 


General  ini-      Special  im- 
ports. )>orta. 


Steel  aud  iitui $4,  806, 000 

iDdiKO r,,  250,  000 

Exotic  woodH 4, 497, 000 

(raauo  and  other  mauures 6, 4*J7, 000 

Yams  (rtax  or  hemp) 3,  lioA,  000 

Lead  3.744,000 

Thread  (wool) y,  049, 000 

Peti-olenin,  ami  uiiilino .'J.  2K1,  OOO 

lleiup 4.  Or.3,  0<MI 

SattVoii 1,544.000 

Jute 3,  4 10,  000 

Zim- 3, 049.  (hn» 

Ii-ou.  raw 1.770.  OOO 

Pewter,  raw 1 .  814,  oou 

Sulphur 1.  098.  000 

Xiti-atr.«*  ol*  Hfxia  jind  potash .'».  .'vtO.  000 

All  otluM   arli«l«»   .'i8.  2oo,  0«M> 

Totals,  artii  !»•«  ue4»H.sjir>  to  industry  . .  4Hi),  810.  ooo 

M  AM  r\«  I  ri:K>. 

Silk  uiaiiuLictuits        37,  Tl'-*,  OOO 

Cotton  mauutacturcH , 31,  09*_'.  inM» 

Wool  manufactures  Jl .  8h;,  ooo 

MachineM  and  nuwhinery 8, 904,  OOO 

Jewelry  and  plated  wai-e 0,  .VJ3,  OOO 

Straw  hata 4,  922,  (K)0 

Manufactun-rtin  skin  and  leather 5.  404,  000 

Book8  anil  «tiit ionery 3,  81H»,  000 

Tools  and  hardware 3.  057,  00(» 

Clocks  and  watches 2,  8.^.0,  ooo 

Manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax 4,  700.  000 

Arms - 1,872,000 

Tobacco 1, 737, 000 

All  other  manufactured  artirh-M 14,  629,  tM)0 

Total  manufactures 150, 1 92,  000 

.Total  ai-ticle.s  neeessarv  to  indu.strv 480.  840,  (HMl 

Total  natural  prwlucts ' 430,  707,  000 

Grand  total  of  imports 1, 070,  W)5.  WO 


$2,  741, 000 
4,  922,  000 

4.  439,  000 

0,  333,  000 

2,  220,  00 

3,  706,  000 

2.  799,  (KK) 

3,  068.  000 
3.  397,  000 

1K)7,  000 
3,  397,  00<» 
3,  Oil.  001» 

926,  000 
1,756.000 

1.  670.  000 

5.  520.  0<»0 
.'>6.  IKM),  000 


7,  334,  000 

12,224,000 

13,  lf*»3,  000 

7,  205,  000 

1,062,000 

3.  378,  000 

753,  000 

3,146,000 

2,  053.  000 

579,  000 

2.  992,  000 

830,000 
20,  030,  000 

76.  639,  000 
412,391,000 
397,844,000 


$5,  404, 000 
4.  767,  0m» 
4,  709,  000 
4,  207,  000 
4.  072, 00<» 
3,  764,  OOO 
3,  667,  000 
3.  474,  000 
3,  069.  000 
2.  953,  000 
2,760,0H» 
2.  683,  000 
2,413,000 
2.  277.  (WO 
2,  2.'0,  0(Mi 
1,670,000 

44.  777.  WMi 


412.391.000        .50.5.  681».  0«Hl 


43,271,000 

34. 124,  0W> 

25, 187,  0<M» 

10.171,000 

7, 102,  000 

6, 157,  000 

5,  906,  0<M) 

5,  771.  000 

4,  767.  000 

3,  957,  000 

3,  067,  000 

2,  046,  (HHI 

1,  756,  000 

40,  844.  0(K) 

194,  725,  0(X1 
505,  689,  000 
479,  395,  000 


#3,030,000 
4,  130, 000 
4.  832, 000 
4,  034.  000 
1.505. 000 
3. 743,  000 
3,  358, 000 
2,  914,  OOti 
2.  355,  00<» 
2,  277,  OOO 
2.  760,  C»00 
2,  644.  0»Hi 
1.004,000 
V.  258.  OtM) 
2.  220,  W»o 
l,544.0im 

47.  .5.37,  mn> 

459.  «>4«.  (HHI 


K.  1«>4,  tHM» 
12,  815,Q0« 
15.  2««6,  OOO 

8,  125. 000 
1,255,000 
3,  706.  Otio 
1,004,000 

9,  786. 000 
3,  513,  000 

H56.  0(M) 
l,!»49,00n 

907. 0W» 
15.045,000 

82. 191, 000 
459.  646,  OOO 
429,  571,  000 


886.874,000    1,179,809,000         971,408,000 


ExportH^  b}i  artirlcH,  front  France. 


1870. 


18-^>. 


Artielos. 


GfUt  lal  e\-      Sju'cial    fx- 
port.s.  jiortH. 


(icneral  ex- 
ports. 


Sp«^cial    v\- 

l»Olt!*. 


Wines |!5l,  1 26,  Ooo 

Silk 45,2.-)0,000 

Wool 23,  990,  IMIO 

Hides,  drert.Hod 20.555,  0(Mi 

Cheese  and  butter Hi,  617,  0(»0 

Brandy,  sidrits,  and  4i»iuor.s 22.  581.  m»o 

Cotton,  raw 16,  3<is»,  ooo 

Cereals 20.  171.  OOO 

Hides,  raw 11.480,  ooo 

Horses,  mule.s,  and  cattle 8,  5S9,  ooo 

Fish 7,460.(K)0 

Lumber «i.  176,  ooo 

Ejigs 7,  071 ,  000 

Potatoes  and  dried  vegetables 6,  755.  ooo 

Table  fruit .5. 11.5.000 

Grease 5,732.ooo 

RftgS 3,  030.  (MM> 

Olive,  aud  other  vegetable  oil 6.  020.  WM 

1'Ihx  and  lump . .  3,  403. 000 


$40.  730, 000  ^49, 1 38,  ooo  |47,  304,  000 

30,610,000  44,911.0<K)  W.  224, 000 

22.620,000  ,   27,271,000  2.5,573,0^10 

1 8,  547.  0«K)  19.  783.  0(H»  1 7.  775.  000 

14.  012,  000  20,  5.5.5,  000  17,  428,  000 

10, 037.  (KM)  17,910.000  15.  :k56,  00t» 

12. 912,(KK)  19, 802, 0(H)  13,414,000 

H,  492.  000  26,  267.  000  12,  (»82.  000 

10.171,000  13.  (M.5,  000  12,  005,  (M)0 

7,411,000  I    0,  0;M,  (M)0  8,  7:i8, 0(>o 

7,  334.  000  7,  Mii,  000  7,  160.  OOo 

6,602.000  6. 909.(»no  6. 716, 00<» 

(5.292,  <K)0  7,  56«i,  000  5.  790.  00«» 

(5,  (^{0,  600  ,5.  443,  000  5,  21 1 ,  000 

4.  X2.5,  000  5.  .501,  000  4.  941,«¥H> 

5.  076.  000  5.  227.  000  4.  ,574.  (KM) 

2,  lk5:{,  OlM»  4.  111.  (MH»  3.  995.  OOO 

3.  030.  000  7. 160,  000  3,  5:r2.  0»»o 
2.  770,  Ooo  3.  005.  0«  0  3,  204,  0«K) 
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Exports^  by  artklea,  from  France — Coutinuod. 


Article's. 


Sagar.  raw 

Oa-cake 

BaSldhiff  materials. 
Seeda,  for  planting. 

BrUtlea 

Oleafnoons  seeds  and  fruit 

chopper. 

C< 


1879. 


1880. 


General  ex-     Special   ex-  '  General  ex- 


»ppei 


<>pe« 

Iron,  steel,  and  casting;! 

Saffinm 

Salt  meat 

All  other  pnidncts 


ports. 


$3,  4,*)ri,  000 
2,  41:j,  000 
*J.  451, 000 
3, 146.  000 
2.  490, 000 
1. 891,  000 
2.  007,  000 
2, 702,  000 
r.79,  000 
3, 416, 000 
1,  3.")1,  000 
1.119,000 

41,  7»J0,  000 


ports. 


$2, 586, 000 

2, 413, 000 

2, 432, 000 

3, 107,  000 

2, 200,  000 

1,621,000 

1, 139,  OOO 

1.  312, 000 

579,  000 

502,000 

772, 000 

.'►01, 000 

2:{.  176,  000 


ports. 


$3. 532,  000 
2,  895, 000 
2.  856, 000 
2.  799,  000 
2.  586.  000 
2, 181,  000 
2,  895,  000 
3,262,000 
936.000 
4,  207, 000 
1,351,000 
1,  448.  000 

.'»0, 195,  000 


Special   ex- 
ports. 


$2,  934, 000 

2,856,000 

2, 818,  000 

2, 760, 000 

2. 297, 000 

2, 007,  000 

1,672,000 

1,  737,  000 

868,000 

772, 000 

676,000 

500.000 

24, 557,  000 


Total  natural  iittMluots. 


364,127.000       2SI.71H.0O0       3«3. 604, 0(M»         291.H76.000 


mamfactluku  aktui.is. 

AVimjI  manufactures 71, 

Silk  manufartures 74, 

Toya,  mercery,  and  small  waroH 31, 

Manofactiyres  in  skins  and  leather 33, 

Sagar,  refined 19, 

1.3, 

31, 
19, 
12. 
10, 


dothins 

Cotton  manufactures 

Tools  and  hardware  . 

Chemicals 

Stationery  and  paper 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 14, 


Woolen  thresid 

Pottery,  ^lass.  and  crystal 

Modes  and  artificial  tlowers 

Manufactures  of  Hax  and  hemp 

Machines  and  machinery 

(Jlocks  and  watches .' 

Curios,  not  in  coraracroc 

Pepared  me«licine8  

Instrumeiita,  musical 

Color* 


Fanov  goo<lK.  Parisian  industry. 

Felt  bat  K 

Arms 


Soap 

Perfuniei  y   

Indigo 

Thread,  of  riax  and  hfmp 

Thread.  «-otton 

Candle:* 

Tohac*'0 

All  other  articl»*K    


8. 

8. 

5. 

6, 

8, 

0, 
o 


2. 
«> 

1. 

2, 

»> 

•»i 

1, 
1. 

2. 

o 

-f 

2, 

1, 

.1, 

.56, 


.391.000 
324,  000 
324,  000 
756, 000 
570,  000 
607,  000 
768,  000 
300,000 
506.000 
133, 000 
619,  000 
666,000 
550,000 
K>?.000 
736.  000 
608,000 
076, 000 
606,000 
123, 000 
027,000 
335.000 
197,  000 
007, 000 
.135, 000 
756,  000 
563, 000 
181.  000 
374,  000 

:r74,ooo 

621,000 
293.000 
451,000 


50.  i'Alo, 

43,  753 

29,  587 

28,  622 

19.  454 

13.  066 

12, 236 

13,  0H5 

11,251 

9,225 

9,689, 

8,434, 

7,  .373 

5.  808 

5. 057 

4,439, 

2,  953, 

2,  374 

2.046 

1,  930 

2,162 

1.197 

1, 149, 

1,  2:J5, 

1.  756 

1,  .525 

1,  85.3 

1, 235 

4, 632 

447 

447 

34,  208 


Total  manufactures 459.906,000       341,923 


Grand  total  of  exports 824,033,000       623,641 


(KM) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

000 
000 


♦*4.  090, 
*<0,  307, 
33.  910. 

:n,  172, 

18,046. 

16, 270, 

"36.  747, 

20,  690, 

13,  278, 

11,580, 

16, 617, 

9.824, 

9.206, 

6,273, 

7,276, 

9.341, 

5,906, 

3.  Oil, 

2,  451. 

2, 335, 

2.  374, 
2,027, 
1,834, 
2. 837, 
1,  621, 
1,602, 
1,  795, 

3,  706, 
2, 470, 
1,621, 
1.158, 

58,  695, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


71.449.000 

45.  220,  000 

32,  501, 000 

31,  633,  000 

17,901,000 

]!>,498,000 

15, 266, 000 

12, 777, 000 

10, 943. 000 

10,  596, 000 

10,  557,  000 

9, 515, 000 

7, 971, 000 

6,253,000 

5, 404, 000 

4,  613, 000 
3,  300, 000 
2, 702, 000 
2.  374.  000 
2, 220, 000 
2, 162,  000 
2.  027, 000 
1,  756,  000 
1,  641,  000 
1.602,000 
1,  525.  000 
1,  293, 000 
1, 158,  000 

5,  304,  000 
447. 000 
447, 000 

39,  374, 000 


000  i  505,570,000    377,429,000 


000   889,174,000    669.305,000 
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Imports  into  Prance  from  Great  Britain y  inclitding  Mediterranean  poeetMionn^  1*^$^. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
portji. 


Wool 

Woolen  nuinafactares . 
Coal 


Cotton  niHnufActareH . 
Silk,  unmanafactarea. 
Ships 


Machines  and  machinery , 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Dressed  hidcM 

Silk  mannfinctures 

Copper 


>tt 


Cotton  thread 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 
Cereals 


Hemp,  flax,  and  Jute  fabrics. 
Straw  hats 


Jnte 

Raw  ootton 

Medicinal  substances. 

Woolen  thread 

Pure  fixed  oils 

Tools  and  hardware . . 

Coffee 

Mats  and  matting 

Goat-hair  thread 

Table  fruits 

Bitumen 

Grease 


Indigo 

Raw  hides 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors , 
Horses 


Fish 

Books  and  stationery 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude. 

Animal  manure 

Pewter 


Skins,  undressed 

Mother-of-pearl  

Mikuufactures  in  India-rubber  and  gutta-poreha 

Mineral  pitch 

Preserves,  candies,  and  simps 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Curios,  not  in  commerce 

Rico 


MeaU 

Oil-cake 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Soda 

Sulphates     .. 

Felt  nianiifacturcH . 

Earths  and  clays  fur  manufartiirt^ 

Se<Kl 

Exotic  gums 

Colors 

Mercery,  buttons,  and  brushes  — 

Elephants'  teeth 

Starch  

Building  materials 

Sponges 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. . 

Lead,  crude,  in  masses 

Oleaginous  seeds 

ClotniDg  and  underclothing,  sewn 
All  other  articles 


$24. 328, 000 

14, 841. 000 

13, 059, 000 

11.914,000 

5, 765, 000 

4, 362, 000 

:{,  748,  000 

3, 218, 000 

2, 925,  000 

2,  908, 000 

2,  901,  OOC 

2, 790, 000 

2, 700, 000 

2, 481, 000 

2,280,000 

2, 232,  000 

2, 173, 000 

2, 032, 000 

1, 843, 000 

1,688,000 

1,676,000 

1, 653, 000 

1,638,000 

1, 594,  000 

1, 334,  000 

1, 322,  000 

1, 244,  000 

1, 189, 000 

1, 139, 000 

1. 138, 000 

1, 023.  000 

996,000 

942,000 

894,000 

865,000 

857,000 

819,000 

807,000 

H03,  000 

746,  000 

723,  000 

iM^l,  000 

.j33,  000 

50.5,  000 

4H7.  000 

477,000 

477, 000 

461,000 

440.000 

398,000 

396,000 

393.  000 

:{93, 000 

379,  000 

349.  000 

:t:{9, 000 

335,  000 
322. 000 
306,000 
299,000 
297,000 
293,  000 
2*<2,  000 
269,  000 
11,798,000 


Totals 1.54,511,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$24, 016. 000 

11.638,000 

11,409,000 

5, 645, 000 

3. 746, 000 

4.361,000 

3, 279, 000 

3. 193. 000 

2,711.000 

2, 643. 000 

2,  502. 000 

2. 191. 000 

1,634,000 

2,  060,  OOO 

1, 466,  OOO 

1.961.000 

2. 172,  000 

1,891.0(0 

758,00(1 

1,545,000 

1,077,000 

1, 213,  OOO 

1.481,000 

1,383.000 

1,317,000 

1, 317, 000 

1. 242.  OOO 

1.  074. 000 

659,000 

1,057,000 

777,000 

928,000 

906,000 

839,000 

851,000 

HOO.OOO 

798,000 

789.000 

^1,000 

640,000 

722,000 

574,000 

."»20,  OOO 

408.000 

218,000 

370, 000 

476.000 

407,000 

401,000 

19o,00O 

306,000 

392.000 

390.000 

218. 000 

3»'2,  OOO 

83.000 

333,  OOt) 

:{13.000 

307, 000 

278,  000 
236,000 

279.  000 
•25,000 

204.000 
109,  40|,  000 

128,141.000 
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Exports  from  trance  to  Great  Britain  {including  Mediterranean  poeaetsiona),  1880. 


Article**, 


Silk  manufactures.. 
Wool  manufkctures. 

Wlne« 

Butter 


Mjuioftctunw  in  Hkin  and  leatber. 
SUk 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqneara 

Sugar,  refined 

Eggs 


Mercerr  and  bnttooK 

Dressed  hides 

Cotton  mannfacturcH 
Tea 


Cereals 

Wool 

Chemical  pnxlnctH  . . 
Feathers,  ornamental. 

Sofi:ar,  raw 

Skins  and  hides 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil . 

Flowers,  artificial 

Table  fruits 

Lumber 


B«g« 

Thread 

Books  and  stationery 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Potatoes *. 

Tools  and  hardware 

Vegetables 

Prraerves,  candies,  and  sirups 

Mataand  matting 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn. 

Clocks  and  watches 

Seed 


Me«U 

Jewelry,  imitation 

Cork,  manufactured' 

Skins,  dressed 

i'urio**,  not  in  tradr 

MuHical  in»tnimontH 

Cattle  

MsnnfactarcM  in  gutta-peivha  and  India  rubber. 

Hschincs  and  machinery 

Straw  hats    

Drugs 

<  rutla-pfrrlia  and  India  rubber,  crude 

Copper 


Jewelry,  anil  golii  and  silver  work 

fHU,  piire,  lixtMl  

Han u fact u rex  of  flax  and  hemp 

Volatile  oil?* 

Sponge.-* 

Cneese . . 

Ba^iket  work   

CofftM* 

Dye»« 

Famitun* 

<^)IeaginouM  fniitM 

Toys,  4:c 

Gold  and  plstinum,  in  plates  and  wire    

Clays  and  stoncH,  for  arts  and  manufactures . 

Maunfactni-es  in  wockI 

itWHttf 

Oth-^r  artirli'M 


General  ex- 
I>ortfi. 


132, 

1», 
13. 
11, 
10, 
9. 
». 
8. 
6. 
5, 
5, 
4. 
4. 
4, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2. 
2, 
1. 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1. 


665,000 
893,000 
956,000 
769,000 
967,000 
827,000 
744,000 
690,000 
791,000 
140,000 
068,000 
606,000 
447,000 
235,000 
701,000 
631,000 
595,000 
012,000 
853,000 
661,000 
531,000 
851,000 
342,000 
308,000 
220,000 
107,000 
955,000 
782,000 
721, 000 
610, 000 
506,000 
421, 000 
415,000 
320,000 
266,000 
123,000 
031,000 
904,000 
^9,000 
781,000 
7>6,000 
734,000 
727,000 
714,000 
704,  000 
iiHi,  000 
H79.  000 
♦155.  000 

(;5a,  000 

(i49,  000 
642,000 
023,  000 
(J02,  000 

r)7o,  000 

r.32.  000 
.'.2H,  000 
525,  0()0 
499.000 
474,  000 
464, 00<» 
457,  00(» 
437,  000 
4*29,  000 
416,000 
302,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$19. 106. 000 

18, 009, 000 

13,926,000 

11.672,000 

8, 395, 000 

2,  063.  OOO 

9,633,000 

8,689,000 

5, 617, 000 

4, 749, 000 

4, 843, 000 

1,272,000 


2,763, 

3, 719, 

2,792, 

3,682, 

2,703, 

2.527, 

2,556, 

2,530, 

2,309, 

2.319, 

2,249, 

1,760, 

1,995, 

1,840, 

1,782, 

1,158, 

1.609, 

1,559, 

120, 

1.159, 

1.022, 

1,263, 

1, 039, 

1,023. 

66, 

857, 

721, 

729, 

649, 

707, 

525, 

232, 

317. 

147, 

386, 

443, 

372, 

561, 

326, 

61. 

93, 

'488, 


OOO 

000 

OOO 

000 

OOO 

OOO 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

OOO 

000 

000 

OOO 

000 

OOO 

000 

000 

OOO 

000 

OOO 

000 

000 

000 


511.000 
456,  000 
436,000 
456.  000 
429,000 
431,  000 
384.000 
402,  000 
9.  687,  000 


TolaU 226, 438, 000 


176,  3&4, 000 


TRADE    BETWEEN   FRANCE   AND   THE   UNITED   STATEH. 


According  to  French  official  returns  the  special  imports  into  France 
from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1880  exceeded  those  from  any- 
other  country  by  more  than  #13,000,000 — viz,  from  the  United  States, 
$UlfiSS,000]  from  England,  next  highest,  $128,056,000. 

In  the  matter  of  special  exports  from  France  in  1880,  the  Unite  I 
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States  occupied  the  fourth  place — viz,  England,  $175,746,000  ;  Belgium. 
$89,785,000;  Germany,  $70,040,000;  the  United  States,  $64,121,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  imports  into  France  from  the 
United  States  is  much  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
France  to  the  United  States.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  with 
volume  and  value  the  favorable  comparison  ceases,  for  while  the  Ameri- 
can goods  consumed  in  France  are  chiefly  natural  products,  the  exports 
from  France  to  the  United  States  are  composed  of  the  articles  which 
have  received  the  highest  and  fullest  manipulation  in  passing  through 
the  subtle  hands  of  French  artisans,  as  the  following  statements  from 
French  official  returns  will  show : 

I  mportH  into  France  from  the  ruited  Staten,  1^80. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
port h. 


Si>e<'ijU    iiu 
ports. 


Cereals  (grain  and  Hour) . . . 

Cotton  (iu  bulo8) 

Meat  (frcHh  and  salted) 

Grea«e  of  all  sorts 

Tobacco,  uniuunofactured. 

Bitumen  ..• 

Wood,  common 

Coffee 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Oils,  fixed,  pure 

Machines  and  machLncry  . . . 

Cinchona  bark 

SUkworm  eggs 

Bice 


Raw  hides,  fresh  and  dried 

Cattle 

Seeds  

Fish 

Whalebone,  crude 

Tools  and  met^d • 

Whale  and  other  flwh  oil . . . 

Native  ro^in 

Bristles 

Fi-uits 

Manufactures 

Curled  hair 

l>rie«l  sipples  an«l  pears  . ,   . . 

Kxotic  woods 

Butter 

Cacao 

Copper,  pure 

Potassium 

Quercitron 


(lold  and  silver  ware 
All  (►tlier  articles  .. . 

Total 


$85,  545,  000 

30,  858,  000 

II,  109,  000 

7, 720,  000 

:j,  2*24,  000 

3,  027.  000 

1,  606, 000 

1, 350.  000 

1,  250,  000 

1,016,000 

581,  000 

409.000 

309,000 

243,  000 

207, 000 

200,  000 

155,000 

131,000 

126,000 

125,  000 

109,000 

108,000 

S5,  000 

51,  (KM) 
73,  000 
(J7,  000 

52.  000 
51,  too 
54 ».  000 
49,  000 
44,  000 
37,  000 
36,  000 
•d:i,  (MK) 

907.  tM)(» 

149,063.000 


$83,  211, 000 

29,  KSl.OOO 

8,  367,  000 

7,  690,  000 

2,  676,  000 

2,  844,  OOP 

1.  540,  Otti 

874,  00<» 

4,000 

612,  OOO 

438,000 

259, 000 

307,  000 

5,000 

207,  000 

170,000 

154,000 

112, 00i» 

126,  OOU 

98.000 

»0,00f» 

103,000 

K4.(XHi 

SO,  00(> 

72.00(« 

«i7,  bOi* 

.'.J.  OW^ 

49.00<' 

.»«.  OOe 

22.  000 

'Xi.  000 

■il.  (HK* 

36,  004t 

32.  IKM» 

716,  00t» 

|41.0."vi.0Ol> 


Exports  from  France  to  the  United  Staten^  L*»?^U. 


.\rticl»'s. 


Silk  manufactures 

AVool  mannfacturcM 

Cotton  manufactures 

Skin  and  leather  mauiilactures 

Prepared  .skins 

Wools 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Mats  iu  stniw,  bark,  and  chiji 

Wines 

Straw  hats  and  bonnets 

Jewelrj*  other  than  j:old,  silver,  and  ))latinum 

Mercery 

Hair  and  bristles 

Skins  undressed , ,  - . 


(Jeneral  ex- 

Spei'ia! •  \ 

ports. 

ports. 

$.32,  432.  0(H» 

$13,  745.  «iO«» 

15.  946,(KM» 

15,  785.  00*' 

4,  535,  0(KJ 

I.  508,  (,^0»^ 

3.  842,  00(» 

::.  045.  00i> 

3,  427,  000 

2.  855,  Oo<» 

2.  538,  000 

2.  2}^2,  OtX' 

2,  142,  (MK) 

2.  142,  OCKt 

1,  8.50,  0(»0 

8,  OOU 

1,  K49,  000 

1.  S37.  Oth» 

1,776.000 

196,  CXH> 

1,  655,  om 

l,f46.  OtHv 

1,460,000 

1,421.000 

1.252,000 

1.  169.  0<h> 

1.210.000 

1,  o«w;.  ooo 
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Kxiwitn  from  France  to  the  United  StateSj  188*2 — Coiitinuoil. 


Artioleu. 


ButtoQM 
FUb  .... 


Toys,  &.C 

Mo«le8  and  artificial  UowerM 

Silk  and  Ailk  fl(»ckA 

Tuoirt  and  metal  nianiifactiii-cH 

Tartar,  crude 

Table  fruits  and  ol(Mij2;inouH  fruits 

Tottery.  (;lass,  and  ci  yntal . 

Millatunes,  dec '. 

flothin;;  and  uuderclothiuc  (newu) 

Extracts  of  dye- woods 

Manufactures  of  Hax  or  bemu 

Paper,  cardlioanl,  books,  ancl  eu^ravinus 
Objects  of  coU^^ction  (out  of  commerce  I  . . 
Cheese 


Iron,  castingK.  and  Nteel  ... 

<  Mb*,  fixed  pure 

Brandy,  wines,  and  spirits 


opper 

<  Jlycerine 

Jewelry  and  ]>late  (tfoM.  silver,  and  platinum) 


Quinine 


(rold  and  platinum,  bamnieretl  nnd  drawn 

Magical  instruments 

Vefcetables,  pr«M*erv«Ml . 

Human  hair,  mannfuctuivd 

Perf umerj* 

Optical  instruments 

Furniture 

Colore 

Brashes 

Iloma 


>oap , 

Manganese 

Volatile  oils 

Marine  salts,  dec 
Other  articles  . . . 


Total 


~  *      -            .-     _  - 

-^ 

General  ex 

'    Special  ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

t!,  ir.l,  000 

11,108,000 

l.O'JI.OOO 

958,000 

1,019,000 

434,  000 

1,  012,  000 

1,011,000 

»82,  000 

982,  000 

947, 000 

r»50,000 

8.">6,  000 

773,000 

SI3,000 

807,000 

7!K),  000 

774,000 

733,  000 

676,  000 

r.39,  000 

539, 000 

r.19, 000 

513,  000 

496,  000 

496,  000 

477.  000 

360,  000 

439,  OOU 

357,  000 

384,  OOfl 

372,  000 

'im,  000 

22,000 

294,  000 

214,  000 

284,  000 

126,  000 

274, 000 

252,  000 

273,  000 

206,  000 

234,  000 

204, 000 

204,  000 

135,000 

19(»,  000 

39,  OOo 

176,000 

176,  000 

170,  000 

167,000 

167,  000 

ir)6,000 

106,000 

l(i6.00(> 

i:>o,ooo 

157,  000 

141,000 

140,000 

114,  0(H) 

113,00<i 

113,000 

110,000 

HM,  000 

103,  000 

102,000 

102,  OOO 

8.'),  000 

83,  000 

71,000 

71,000 

«B.  000 

fc;,  000 

61,000 

61,  000 

2,  774,  000 

I,  830,  000 

94,  674,  000 

!        04,121,000 

For  a  more  thorough  uiulerstaiHlin^'  of  the  latest  phases  of  the  trath' 
between  Fraiiee  and  the  United  States,  the  foHowin^i:  tabular  statements 
are  jciven,the  first  .showing  the  prineipal  direet  exports  from  the  rnited 
States  to  France  during  the  fiscal  jears  1880  and  1881,  as  compiled  from 
the  returns  of  the  Bnreaii  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department;  and  the 
second  showing  the  value  of  exports  for  the  United  Stat(»s,  as  declared 
at  the  various  consulates  in  France,  as  compiled  at  the  consulate-gen- 
eral at  Paris. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  direct  domestic  exports  from  the  Fuited 
States  to  Frjiuce  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  showa  decrease  of  •'!<!',0(H>,000, 
while  the  exports  of  foreign  goods  show  an  increase  of  over  '!?.'{,( MK),000 
as  compared  with  the  year  1880,  thus  reducing  the  total  dtu'ieasc  to 
about  'iff»,(KH),O00.  The  principal  decrease  occurred  in  breadstuff's  (over 
$2;MM)0,000^  that  on  wheat  alone  amounting  to  J!J21,0(M>,000.  Our  ex- 
jiorts  of  breadstutJ's  to  Fiance  being  controlled  by  the  French  harvests, 
this  tlecrease  has  no  further  significance  than  the  fact  that  the  French 
harvests  of  1880  were  more  abundant  than  those  of  1870,  and  hence  the 
decreased  imports  of  wheat  and  corn  during  the  fiscal  year  1881.  An 
increase  of  over  %  10,000,000  took  place  in  the*  exj)ort  of  cotton,  showing 
that  France  is  beginning  to  purchase  its  supplies  of  this  stajde  direct 
from  the  Unitetl  States,  instead  of  ])urchasing  so  largely  from  F.ngland 
and  (lennany,  as  formerly. 
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Notwithstauding  the  well-kuowu  obstacles  to  the  trade,  the  exports 
of  provisions  show  a  considerable  increase  for  1881,  especially  in  the 
articles  of  ba<^n,  hams,  and  lard. 

A^  was  said  before,  the  contrast  between  the  character  of  French 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  American  exports  to  France  is 
very  marked,  the  greater  portion  of  ours  being  composed  of  raw  ma- 
terials, while  there  is  scarcely  any  article  of  French  export  hither  which 
has  not  been  subjected  to  manipulation  enough  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed 
as  a  manufacture.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  small  proportion  of  American 
manufactures  consumed  in  France — something  over  $2,000,000^ — is  not 
surprising  under  the  circumstances. 

The  exports  declared  in  France  for  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  the  statement  of  which  is  given  in  detail 
immediately  after  the  following  statement  of  direct  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  France,  show  a  decrease  of  $2,363,000  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  principal  articles  showing  a  decrease  are  argols, 
works  of  art,  buttons  and  trimmings,  leatlier  and  calfskins,  chemicals, 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  merinoes,  cashmeres,  and  miscellaneous  dress 
and  silk  goods.  The  decrease  in  the  dress  and  silk  goods  is  especially 
marked.  The  French  goods  showing  an  increase  are  fancy  goods,  feath- 
ers and  flowers,  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  laces  and  ribbons,  silk  and 
velvet  ribbons,  wines  and  liqueurs,  and  raw  silk.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  decrease  occurred  in  goods  in  whose  manufacture  we  excel,  while 
the  increase  occurred  in  articles  of  luxury. 

Direct  exports  from  the  Uinted  States  to  France. 


Articles.  1880.  1881. 

Agricaltaral  implementa $505,000  $302,000 

Horned  cattle 1 36,  000  130,  $00 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 57,000  46,000 


Brcadstnffs: 

Indiancom 4,748,0<J0  2,668.000 

Wheat 52.268,000  :U,  213,000 

Flour 64,000  290,000 

Allother 425,000  23,000 


Total  breadstuffi* 60.  505, 000  37.  IM,  000 


-Copper : I  443,000 

Cotton,  raw  (Sea  Island,  $418,000) -'  20,865,000 

Cotton  manufactures 22, 000 

Drugs  and  medicines :t8, 000 

rruits,  principally  dried  apples 19,000 

Hemp  manufactures 124, 000 

Hides  and  skins 86, 000 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery,  cutlery,  Sec 62,  OOO 

Jewelry 44, 00(i 

Rosin  and  turpentine 37, 000 

Petroleum,  principally  crude 1,  844.  000 

Oil: 

Cottonseed 657.000 

Allother 345,000 

Paintings  and  engravings 22,000 

Paper  and  stationery 11,000 

Plated  ware <• , . .  5. 000 

Provisions : 

nZ":::: :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::;::::;::;::::;::)  =•■«»•««' 

Bee f.  salted 60, 000 

Butter 66,000 

Lard 3,942,000 

Prewn-ed  meats 151, 000 

Pork 104,000 

Allother 39.000 


T(.tal  pn)viHionH 8.211.000 


605.000 

.11,017,000 

17,000 

55,000 

345,000 

96,000 

92.000 

120,000 

44,000 

68,000 

2,  387.  000 

155,000 

291,000 

28,000 

32,000 

15,000 

4,  518,  000 

:{38.000 

23,000 

62,000 

5,  567,  000 

83,000 

132.000 

77.000 

10.8<N).000 
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Direct  exports  from  the  United  Staieii  to  France — Continued. 


ArtielfH. 


18H0. 


IgMt 


Seed*,  clover  aud  tiiuuthy  . 

Sewing  machines    

Spirits  distilled  from  grain . 
Spirits  of  tarpentine 

Kiefined  sugar 

TsUow...* 

TobMco,  leaf 

Vsmish 

Weiring  apparel 

Whalebone;. 


Total  wood  and  manafaoturcs  of 
All  other  articles: 

^Caoafactored 

nnmanafactared 


103,000 

fiO.OOO 

689,000 


Wood  and  mannfactaroa  of: 

Boards,  clapboard^  &c 

Shooka,  staves,  and  headings 

Ix»ga,  masts,  apara,  Sco 

Timber,  sawn  and  hewn 

All  other  wood  and  timber 

Hooaehold  fdmiiare,  wooden  ware,  and  other  manufactureH  of. 


702,000 

1.640,000 

16,000 

26,000 

117.000 


234,000 
2.')0,000 
.19,000 
05,000 
17,000 
56,000 

691,000 


620,  OWi 
203,  000 


$36,000 

41,000 

667,000 

142,000 

16.000 

1,027,000 

2,628,000 

80,000 

13.000 

137,000 


213,000 

120,000 

28,000 

177,000 

19,000 

69,000 


Total  domestic  exports 08,889,000 

Foreign  exports 1, 173,  000 

Grand  total  direct  exports  to  France 100,062,000 


626,000 


450,000 
102,000 

80, 844,  000 
4,353,000 

04. 107.  000 
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Table  tfhoiving  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  ths  consular  districts  in  France  {iHchtdiHq 


ArtideH. 


Paris. 


Lj'OUH. 


Boitleaiix.       MAr»eiIlt>>i. 


Ha  VII 


Albuuu^n 

ArgolH  and  cream  of  tartar 

Art,  works  of 

Books  aud  engravinKS 

Bootq,  Bhucs,  and  leather  man- 
ufactures   

Brandy  

Bristles 

Battons  and  trimmingH 

Calf  skiuH,  leather,  aud  hides 

Carpets 

Carriages 

Cheese 

Chemicals 

Church  omamenta  and  metal- 
lic trimmings 

Clocks  and  -watcheH 

Corks 

Corsets 

Costumes  and  dresses 

(Jottou  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Dye  stufVs 

Fancy  goods 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial . 

Furniture  aod  cabinet  woods  . 

Glass,  porcelain,  aud  potteries. 

Gloves 

Glue 

Hair,  human 

Hair,  Tegetablc  and  horse..  .. 

Hardware,  machinery',  rails, 
and  pig  iron 

Hate  ana  hatters'  «^ouds 

Horses  and  asse.s 

Hosiery 

India-rubl>er. 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones.. 

Laces  and  tulu's 

lemons 

Linen  goods 

Licoric>e 

Merinoes,  cashmeres,  and.mis- 
cellaneons  dress  goods  T 

Millstones,  plaster,  and  cement. 

MiHccllaueous 

\fu8ical  iiiistruuM'uts 

Oils 

Opticjil  and  Hiitutitir  instru- 
nient.s 

Orc.M 

Paint.s .      

IMe»*crved fririt  aud  vcuetablcs. 

Preserved  meat  aud  sardines  . 

Prunes,  raisins,  nuts.  \c 

Bags  aud  old  pajier  

Salt 

Seeds  aud  plants 

Shawls  

Silk,  raw 

Silk  auil  velvet  piece  «;oodrt  .. 

Silk  and  velvet  ribbons  

Soap,  ordinary 

Sponges 

St4itiouerv 

Straw  giK)ds 

Sugar  and  ennfeetioneiN  .. 

ToTuueo 

Toilet  ariielts  and  perfiiniery 

I'pholstery   v;oods    and    wall- 
j>ni»er 

Vinegar 

WhaUilion'^ 

Willow  and  wmMlwai*- 

Wines  au«l  linueiirs 

Wool 

Woolen  cloth 

ZiUi- 


8,201  00 
13,' 868*74 


121,  858  OC 


140, 117  87 


6,  925  Gf) 


$104,265  00  i 

471,490  00  i    $943,613  51 

1,996,375  00 

228,292  00  ■ 

92,  791  00 
5,  703  00 
56,848  00 
2,  776,  329  00 
4,  396, 939  00 
27,427  00  . 
53,  858  00  . 
296  00  . 
864,  383  00  . 

42, 179  00 

455,  945  00 
142  00  ., 

158,  827  00  , 

411,634  00 

456,771  00 

301, 163  00 

371,484  00  I 
2,  072, 458  00  . 
1. 820, 025  00 

168,448  00  . 

774,483  00  i. 

577,  689  00  i 
82, 479  00  I , 

415,331  00  , 


$53,  013  09 


244,  178  62 


361  97 
78,  270  52 


3,  648  47 


9,431  61  I 
83,' 174*95' I 


89,989  99 

175,  369  99 

432  24 


2,  220  69 


101,602  94 
1,  225  20 
7,  230  48 


I  515,877  00 
■  1, 362,  953  00 
I  266, 726  00 
909, 105  00 
,  6,467  00 
4, 557,  050  00 
I  3,  014,  971  00 


279, 525  00 


10,  284,  076  00 

(\:*9  Oil 

17S,  J><)0  00 

1815,  3J^2  00 

43,72::  00 

.'i69.  8*U  00 

13.  •S.i.l  00 

!>9,5I22  00 

180.  5.«<4  (Ml 

H), 'J(»8  00 

76.  002  00 

08,  :{7.'{  00 


23,732  67  1. 


4,  016  05 
239,403  75 


102,  703  54 


9,  466  15 
1,767  52 


154. 176  78 
8,  450  52 


29.  705  48 
25,641  3:^ 
104  43 
171,704  07    l.Vt.  341  06 


252,023  50  | 


316,653  80 

.■47,  542  03 

325.180  33 

15,451  57 


94,  300  00  ! 

4H4,9H0  00  i     0,211  69 

13.5,  .'{38  00   1,349,945  67 

178,  OHi  00   8,  :rr}0,  G87  34 

78,  048  00      5,  001  82 


.'.,  433  27 
10,  934  47 
0(;7  95 
lJ^C,6J5  67 
16.  6:1^  44 
26,113  98 
41,210  70 


34,619  47 


11;,  779  (M) 

148,071  (10 

:{.{.  000  00 

45, 489  m 

3,9.55  00 

.">88,  005  00 

1,224,  .')76  00 

1,  395  00 

278,  498  00 

50.  8.'>6  00 

79,  006  00 

ir>4  00 

(>19,  741  00 


79.  !»21  34 
05  74 


5,129  40 

109,723  07      1,619,  548  50 


l.'s  143  01 

.■>8,  2'9  8> 
182  34 


1,391  28 
:u»6,423  18 
394,  229  99 


143  O^t 


123    ^U) 
!•&'{,  883     ll'> 


12,317  X«J 

1,25»  "70 

4,064  36 

22, 470  03 


8,5Ci*  <3-> 

98,072  "70 

:{0,64(^  38 

61,60*  li^ 


12, 18»  1- 

.'.,  24»  4 1 

5,74^  0*2 

6, 35:5  44 

11,121.  Hi 

18,33-.3  1^ 

95, 21(3  ^^ 


62,910      ^^^ 
2, 48»      40 

7, 00€5      i^ 


23,  6-:^  » 


43 


13 

01.26^ 
.-,1.49^3^ 

1.8<-»*  » 
22.  .'>?<-^ 

24 -> 

.^r,,49-t> 
27.8:}  ^- 


-s-     o« 


.'..  O'.t  •  » 


1 :,.  M^^'^ 


«Xt 


in 


9,17 

l.'{8.  •' 


■  ■  '  . —     -•« 

4:^  •    ' 


yt 


10.54><    '^ 


18,44:? 


^ 


4.-.,  948,  707  00    10,585,648  66     4,325,630  63  I  2,396,637  34      l,343,8ti7  ff 

73     3,789,194  79     2.548,912  -^^ 


lotul 

ToUil  lor  pree.din^'year.44,93H,  .555  00    11,705,870  62     4,492,037 


llif  reuse  . 
Decrease 


1,  010, 1.52  00 


1,  120,  221  96    166, 407  10  1,  392,  5.57  45   1,  20.*.,  044  2t> 
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the  United  States  during  the  four  quarkrs  of  the  year  ending  September  HO,  1&?^1 . 

St.  ^ti^uiie 


La  Bochelle. 


Nice. 


Koaen. 


Xnuten. 


$95  20 


♦1, 210, 851  71 


$8,053  40    . 
32, 259  82  , 


$200  00 


3,  377  00 


42,  936  38 


64}  87 


C67.361  33 
233  95 


\:a  33 
679  37 


SS,  132  30 
1,338  00 


675  45 
916,  957  98 


3,  352  91 


s  770  00 


1,  063  67 


10,  615  00 


1,  406.  688  73 
""i8,580'52' 
'246,  788*55' 


48,664  17 


127  61  32.  167  41  3.  4!»^  !».'{ 

4. 4.34  oi  i5.i«i4  :n ... 


Ih.'i  2« 


1.:)17  <io  s.  416  4:} 

<»;<1.  >«»S  t'l't 


H,U]H  6.'> 


.'•7.  97.'.  29  42.  951  56 
153,605  m 


737  77 


4.  .'»H»  SS 

1. 100  40 

12.352  00 

:)5.  0(i7  07 


6,  435  42 


14H,  7S6  17 


26,097  60 


154.  475  S5    . 

30<;,  5<W  01 


$179  00 


114  00 
14,  666  00 


:m  00 


3.  325  iMi 


17,  iHi'j  00 

13,461  00 
ir»7.  209  IMi 


21,. 'Mm   00 


«i. 'MW!  00 


1.  ?<1K),  .55«;  32  6.3.  KiOOO     2,  051.IM3I85      1,  7.'>0,  m:j7  17  L'44.  s^;{uo 

1.741,770  15  89.728  59      1,  MWi,  5J6  00     2,  057,  405  IK  1J»0,  422ou 


45.  401  00 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$104, 255  00 

1,408,116  60 

1,997,270  20 

'228, 442  00 

100,  992  04) 

1,  338,  536  63 

56,848  00 

2,  798, 251  14 
4,  937. 439  69 

27, 427  00 

54, 058  00 

14, 280  43 

976,  562  63 

183,  556  57 


460, 

26, 

158, 

411, 

521, 

489, 

660, 

2, 134, 

1,826, 

370, 

1,451, 

1,  510, 

88, 

426, 

886, 


009  30 
260  50 
827  00 
634  00 
024  04 
225  69 
669  32 
495  53 
091  87 
502  69 

010  85 
083  12 
831  44 
452  81 
348  18 
870  80 


1,  362, 9,53  00 

340,251  00 

911,  591  40 

20,  206  65 

4,  564,  056  86 

4,  573, 027  44 

9,466  15 

321,725  95 

1,  707  52 

10.  489,  001  55 

121.626  0;: 
727,  ITS  .5:; 
UM5,  707  Mk 
401.051  65 
.'.70.  076  61 


161, 
549. 

k.-.:j. 

.>s, 

I«H). 

26, 

162, 

494. 

1.519, 

s.  769, 

76S. 

TO. 

16. 

150, 

:{:{. 

69. 

3. 


235  0(1 
S45  4)6 
464  27 
021  9.4 
498  00 
463  01 
113  OK 
962  64 
191  69 
!H)3  14 
t>02  97 
193  :ir^ 
921  34 
>^44  74 
tiM9  65k 
960  00 
H06  m 
955  00k 
476  41 


1,378,181   10 

7.  144  0!i 

L'7k,  49X  00 

60,  165  3f< 

4,  9('>6,  019  96 

417,  8M4  33 

<i74,  808  07 

IH.  442  64 

73.413.684  2l» 
75,  777,  015  93 


2,363.381  64 
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The  following  interesting  review,  collated  by  Gonsul-Geueral  Walker, 
of  Paris,  from  the  ^^Economiste  Fran9ai8''  and  embodied  in  his  an- 
nual report,  shows  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1881.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  in  his  re- 
ductions the  consul-general  estimated  the  franc  at  20  cents,  while  in 
all  the  reductions  in  the  foregoing  and  subsequent  statements  by  the 
department  the  franc  is  given  its  Treasury  valuation,  viz,  19.3  cente. 
In  the  total  trade  of  France  this  makes  a  very  marked  difference,  viz, 
the  general  imports  of  France,  during  year  1880,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  consul-general,  amounted  to  $42,791,000  more  than  the 
true  estimates  based  upon  the  Treasury  valuation.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  bear  in  mind  this  overvaluation  in  the  consul-general's  esti- 
mates, especially  where  large  amounts  are  under  consideration. 

THB  SPECIAL  COMMERCE    OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE    FIRST    HALF  OF  THE|  VEAR  1881. 

For  the  first  half  of  1881  the  imports  show  a  decrease  of  $12,319,000  as  compared 
with  the  imports  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1880;  in  exports  a  still  greater 
diminution  appears,  namely,  $15,258,600. 

The  total  movement  of  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1881  is  therefore  less  by  $27^577,600 
than  for  the  first  six  months  of  1880. 

This  abrupt  diminution  of  exports  is  attributed  to  the  recent  political  events  in 
Tunis. 

The  categories  of  merchandise  principally  affected  by  this  depression  of  trade  are : 

IMPORTS. 


Description.  1881.  1880. 


ArticlMoffood I  $178,264,800  I  $197,448,800 

Natural prodacts and  rawmaterials 231,571,800  i  232,113,600 

Manufactured  articloa  . 1 47,532,600  42,903.009 

Other  morohandiae 25, 475, 200  22, 607, 800 

Total. * 482.844,200  '  495,163,200 


The  tigureH  for  articles  of  food  show  the  greatest  decrease,  being  $19,184,000  less  than 
in  1880.  Manufactured  articles,  ou  the  other  hand,  figure  at  $4,539,600  above  the 
value  of  those  imported  in  1880. 

The  exports  show  a  still  greater  decliue  than  the  imports,  viz  : 

EXPORTS. 
Description.  1881.  1880. 


Manafa<>tiirea  articles * 1 $168, 937, 200 

Natural  pro<lucts,  articles  of  food,  and  raw  materials 132,  599, 400 

Other  niercliandise 19, 217, 200 


Total i    320,7r»3.800 


$178, 852, 206 

138,367,800 

18,792,400 


336,012,400 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  exported  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1881  was  less  by  $9,915,000  than  for  the  same  period  of  1880 ;  that  of  raw 
materials,  food  products,  &c.,  less  by  $5,768,400.  Exports  of  other  merchandise  were 
verv  slightlv  greater  in  1881,  but  the  total  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  amounted 
to  $15,258,600. 

Statistics  concerning  cereals  having  a  special  importance,  it  will  be  worthy  of 
notice  to  obser\'e  below  the  value  of  the  importations  of  the  same  for  the  first  half  of 
each  of  the  last  few  years: 

Imports  of  grain  and  flour. 

1875 $11,9.56,000 

1876  20,007,400 

1877 18,370,400 

187H :W,  345, 000 

1879 78,947,600 

IKflO 75,213,200 

\^\  ,V2.%7,0()0 
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The  importations  of  wine  for  the  periods  given  in  the  above  table  were  as  follows: 

Imports  of  wine. 

1875 11,717,000 

1876 : 2,641,400 

ltJ77 2,920,800 

1878 5,559,400 

lcfr9 10,165,800 

1880  37,993,000 

1881 : 40.044,200 

Great  variations  appear  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials;  a  marked  decrease  for  the 
firsthaif  of  1881  appearing  as'to  wool,  f  13,4 13,600;  hides  and  skins,  $7,817,000 ;  timber, 
117,647,000;  stone-coal,  $5,997,000.  On  the  contrary,  the  imports  increased  in  1881,  of 
cotton,  $32,414,000,  and  silk,  $23,350,000.  Increased  figures  are  also  shown  for  linen^ 
dyewoods,  zinc,  nitrates  of  soda  aud  of  potash,  Indigo,  aud  some  other  chemical  prod- 
ucts. 

Under  manufactured  articles  the  imports  decreased,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
by  $4,466,000;  they  have  increased  principally  for  cotton  thread  by  $3,284,000 ;  silk 
goods,  $3,627,000;  straw  matting  and  braids,  $4,022,000:  machinery,  $7,803,000;  iron 
ships,  ^2,599,000. 

Taking  again  the  exports  into  consideration,  it  will  appear  that  refined  Hugar,  wine, 
butter,  wool,  silk  textiles,  woolen  textiles,  woolen  yarn,  leather  and  leather  good.**, 
and  books,  have  suffered  most. 

Under  articles  of  food  and  natural  products,  the  figures  are : 

EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


1881. 


1880. 


R«flne4l  sugar $7, 800, 000 

Wine ;  25,740,000 

SpliiU 7,533,000 

Groaae 1    2.249,800 

Batter 6,780,400 

Rairs 1,877,200 

Timber 1    1,918,600 

lUw  skins I    5,103,400 

Wool 10,286,800 

Ornsmental  fefttbers 2, 308, 200 


$9,  200, 000 
26, 671, 200 
8,781.800 
2.  518, 200 
7.453,600 
2,546,800 
2,474,400 
6, 955, 400 
14,813,400 
3,562,200 


An  advanced  value  in  exports  for  1881  is  apparent,  however,  by  $5,576,800  for  grain 
and  flour;  $980,800  for  silk;  $138,400  for  re-exported  cotton. 

The  slight  augmentations  realized  in  the  exports  of  straw  matting  and  braids, 
machinery,  ladies'  hats  and  costumes,  paper,  and  chemical  products,  do  not  compen- 
sate for  the  deficits  shown  in  other  articles.  The  manufactured  articles  that  have 
iiuffered  the  greatest  reductions  are  those  presented  in  the  following  table  : 


KXP0RT8. 


Artlclen. 


18M. 


8tlkt«xtUes 1  $20,516,600 

Woolen  goodft 33, 118, 800 

Jate  goods '  189,600 

Woolen  ysm I      3,  435, 200 

296,000 

496,600 

239,400 

8,  400, 000 

14,  400, 000 

2,200,000 


C3otton  yam 

Flax  and  hemp  yam 

Jntoyam 

Leather 

Leather  goods 

Bookf* 


1880. 


$22, 007, 000 

34,  869, 200 

217,600 

5, 167, 000 

327,000 

637,800 

285,000 

9, 200, 000 

15. 400, 000 

3,  000,  000 
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FOREION  COMIdERCE  OF  S¥FITZERI.A]VD. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Switzerland  being  effected  through  the  four 
conterminous  countries,  viz,  France,  German}-,  Italy,  and  Austria — ^the 
principal  of  these  being  France — we  can  only  arrive  at  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  value  thereof  through  the  official  returns  of  those  powers. 

The  fact  that  Swiss  trade  is  completely  ignored  in  the  official  returns 
of  nearly  all  countries,  except  the  four  mentioned  conterminous  coun- 
tries, is  a  severe  example  of  the  unreliability  of  customs  returns,  as  far 
iis  the  details  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  world's  commerce 
are  (concerned.  For  instance,  France  places  it  upon  official  record  that 
Swiss  goods  to  the  amount  of  $57,500,000  passed  through  its  territory 
for  export  to  other  countries.  The  greater  portion  of  these  were  des- 
tined for  England  and  the  United  States,  and  yet  in  the  British  and 
American  commercial  returns  the  country  of  origin  is  completely  ignored 
and  France  credited  therewith,  merely  because  they  passed  through 
French  territory  in  transit.  In  like  manner,  products  of  Fnglaud,  the 
Tuited  States,  and  other  countries,  to  the  value  of  $26,000,000,  passe4l 
through  France  to  S  witzerlaind,  and  these  are  also  credited  in  the  official 
returns  of  the  countries  of  origin  as  exports  to  France.  Thus  while  every 
mart  in  the  civilized  world  is  familiar  with  the  manufactures  of  Switzer- 
land, and  Avhile  her  foreign  trade  is  equal  in  value — le<aving  thequestion 
of  its  character  out  of  view — to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  country  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  commercial  statistics  of 
the  nations,  outside  of  the  conterminous  countries  before  mentioned. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  apx)roximation  of  tlie  foreign 
trade  of  Switzerland : 


f....*^'  ^  Import*!  from     Exports  to      t..*„i  ♦--j-^ 

^'^""^'^'*"^-  Swit;.erlaud.    Switzerland.     Total  trade. 


France •. $79,  Wl,  000 

<  rerraauv  (estimated) 20,  000,  000 

Italy  ...' 6,880,000 

Austria ...  1, 487, 000 

ISeljjium 286,000 


Total 108,  204,  000 


$69. 095,  000 

$148, 646. 000 

18,  000, 000 

38. 000, 000 

20, 448, 000 

27,  328, 000 

1, 693.  000 

3.1»0,000 

5,  848,  00(« 

6, 134,  OOO 

115,084,000 

223. 288, 000 

Of  the  foregoing  trade  of  France  with  Switzerland,  the  import*  en- 
tered for  consumption  amounted  to  $22,011,000,  the  remainder  parsing 
in  transit  through  France  for  other  countries.  Of  the  exports  to  Switz- 
erland, French  goods  amounted  to  $42,4G7,000,  the  remainder  repre- 
senting foreign  goods  in  transit  through  France  for  Switzerland.  The 
impossibility  of  obtaining  official  statistics  showing  the  tra<le  of  Ger- 
many with  Switzerland,  renders  the  "estimate^  thereof,  as  given  al»ove, 
nothing  more  than  an  approximation. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  details  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Switzerland,  as  conducted  with  and  through  France,  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  nature  thereof.  Attention  is  called  to  the  imports  of  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  the  silk  import  alone  constituting  about  half  the 
vabie  of  the  totcal  trade.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  general  import 
of  both  manufactures,  amounting  to  $46,780,000,  only  to  the  value  of 
-•?4, 750,000  was  entered  for  consumption  in  France,  the  remainder  pass- 
ing through  for  other  countries. 
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Inqports  into  Francefrom  Smizerlandj  1880. 


Artirlt»H. 


(Jeu«M*Hl  im- 
jHirtM. 


Spt><'ial  im- 
port H. 


Silk  uuiuufactiiruH  . . . 
<'otton  manufacturer 
Cbceiie 


<  'locks  and  iKratcbes 

Silk,  raw 

Lumber 

-f  ewolry 

Uiden  and  flkins,  nndrfsned. 

MaU  and  matting 

Tbread 


Miirbine«  and  machinery 

Xlanufai'turcH  in  .skin  aiid  leatli«'r. 
« "iittb- 


Heats . . . . 

Books  s  nd  staAionorv 

I >r»*H«M*d  hide.H 

Wool  nianufactnrt*!'     

<io1d  and  plHtinum  wire  Miid  Mh(H>t«i .    ...    

.Straw  hat x .. 

Wine** 

Aailifie  dyt-n 

M«-rrfrvHnd  Imttoiis 

Uaniifitrtiin'M  in  Itulia  nibhor  and  <riitf:i-]>ercliu 

i:i«M-     .- 


j:utt«  r 

cigars 
lIorj»e»». 


P<ittcry,  i^laHH.  and  oryatal 

TooU  and  hardware 

Mannfactnre.4  in  wood 

Clotbin^:  and  iinderclotbinj;,  «cwn 

Preyserve.H 

W.X.1 ^ 


Sniifl' 

ManiifactnroH  of  bemji  and  flax 

Krandy,  Hpirits,  and  hquoi*H 

Fumilun*  

Building  uiatorial.s 

Simp  and  candioH 

I'ackMi'^  canca  (already  used) . . . 

liter - 

Ajihcrt  and  ^IdMntitb's  wa8t4;  . . 

<  'ert*Ml.s 

Forag«* 

Fruit,  fre^sh   

Other  artich'H   


Total 


12.  716, 

4,906, 

H,  777, 

3,488, 

.i,  266, 

1,  701, 

I,  519, 

1,485, 

1,244. 

1,040. 

1)18, 

793, 

695, 

562. 

51!), 

461, 

389, 

.375. 

291, 

21M). 

27i>. 

2«4. 

IH8, 

179. 

178, 

169, 

16H. 

HJ5. 

163, 

VA, 

128, 

123, 

113. 

119, 
90, 
82, 
82, 
67, 
64, 
64, 
56. 
53. 
48, 
47, 
34, 
1.984, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
00(» 
000 
000 
000 
04M) 
000 

ooo 

004» 
(KK» 
000 
000 
OiNt 
000 
()M» 
00<» 
ouo 

(MHI 
000 
000 
(HHi 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 


79,  551,  000 


$2,074,000 

2, 676,  000 

2, 290,  000 

573.000 

2, 522,  000 

3,260.000 

872,006 

1,221,000 

292.  000 

764,000 

429, 000 

17,000 

791,  000 

093,  000 

373.  000 

57,  00l> 

23,  000 

3H8,  OOO 

162,000 

274, (KMi 

177,  0<»O 

52,  0«H> 

9,  «MMl 

.  . 0 

164,  000 
123,000 
3.5,  000 
154,000 
43.  000 
51,  000 
98,  000 
21.  OOO 
62,000 
46,000 

14.660 

18,000 
39, 000 
67,000 
6,000 
64,000 
55,000 
53, 000 
45,000 
47.000 
34.000 
786,000 

22,  014, 000 


JCx/torlM  from  Franvv  to  Snitzcfland,  ISho. 


Aitit  l<?». 


,  <;on«;ral  ox- 
t        ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Silk,  raw $14,888,000 


'  '«*realH .  ■ 

<  otlon 

Win.« 

Wool  iiiaiiufac't  un-s 

<'atll«' . 

Sujfar 

Coft«-e 

TooU  and  baitlware 

Maniifai-tureii  in  akin  an<i  k>atlier 

Silk  iiianut'actureM 

Jcwfflry  and  gold  and  silver  \v«iv. 
Cotton  manufacture-* 

<  't  r«*aM»-  

aiothina  and  nnderMr«*nr.  sewn 

Thn-ad  

Hid<'».  dressed 

M.r«erv 

Iron,  Mlm'1.  and  c«stin;:rt 

Books  and  stat ioniTv 

WlK»l   


6. 973.  000 

5.  926. 000 

4,  527,  000 

3,671.000 

1,  869,  000 

1.  698,  <K)0 

1.  459.  000 

1. 429.  000 

1,  382, 000 

1,255.000 

1, 155, 000 

1, 110,  000 

1,  100.  000 

961.  000 

802,  000 

762.  000 

756,  000 

716,000 

664,000 

637,  000 


$10,  284,  000 
978,000 
3,  020, 000 
3, 498,  000 
2.  550, 000 
1,253,000 
1,  594, 000 

826,666 

1,320,000 

1,0.58,000 

867, 000 

419,  OOO 

593, 000 

929,  000 

169,  000 

671,000 

.       737, 000 

53,  000 

637,  000 

207,  000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Switzerland^  1880 — Contiuued. 


Articles. 


Oils,  fixed,  pure 

liachinefl  and  machinery 

Bitamen 

Manufiactarea  of  flax  and  hemp. . 

Brandy,  spiritH,  and  liquors  ^ 

Clocks  and  wat«heH 

Fruit 

Pottery,  lelasA.  and  rryatal 

Silver  win*  and  plates 

Meats 

Coal .... 

Seed 

Cork,  manufactured 

Rice 

Semonles 

Cacao 

Boildinfi:  materials 

nides  and  skins,  undressed 

Fancy  articleH,  Parisian  industry 

Butter .". 

Straw 

Dyewood  extracts 

Soap,  common 

Joys 

vegetables 

Horses 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Tan  bark 

Manufactures  in  wool 

Potatoes     

Modes  and  artificial  flowoiM 

Dther  articles 


Total 


General  ex- 

Special   ex 

ports. 

ports. 

$825,000 

$3&4.00(» 

511.000 

292,000 

489.000 

118,000 

470,000 

271.  OOU 

i             408.000 

328,000 

438.000 

396,000 

4:M).009 

346,000 

421,000 

:iO4,000 

216. 000 

216,  OUO 

:mo.ooo 

266,  OOU 

313,000 

29.\  000 

M3,  000 

287,000 

312,000 

41.000 

280.000 

7,000 

277,  000 

257, 000 

259.000 

1,000 

258,000 

254,00(1 

241.  000 

197,000 

233,000 

233,000 

258,000 

258,000 

217,000 

90.000 

298,  OOU 

170.000 

202,000 

201.000 

183,000 

169.000 

182.000 

174,  OOO 

171,000 

158,000 

168.000 

162,000 

153,000 

140, 000 

146,  000 

146,000 

136,000 

101,  OOU 

127,  000 

127,000 

114,000 

114, 0«» 

6, 016. 000 

4,331.000 

69,  095,  000 

42,  467, 000 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul  Mason,  of  Basle  (See  Consular 
Keport,  No.  17,  for  March,  1882),  the  exports  declared  in  Switzerland 
for  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  $14,788,000,  a 
decrease  of  $1,500,000  from  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  articles 
comprising  this  trade,  together  with  the  decrease  or  increase  in  the  sev- 
eral articles  as  compared  with  the  year  1880,  were  as  follows: 


Avtii;l«'.H. 


Silk  and  silk  ^oodn  .  .* 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Embroideries 

Straw  and  horse-hair  goodn  . . 
Watches  and  watch  materials 

Musical  boxes 

Cheese 

Leather  and  nkiiiH 

Miscellaneous 


Valui*. 

lui-i^easesutl 

decrease. 

#6,  S!*!.  000 

-.«.4»4.00O 

2*4,  000 

—125.  m* 

3,  648.  000 

—700.000 

646,000 

-4-77,000 

2,  277.  000 

-1-321.000 

86,  000 

-}-36,000 

457,000 

f78.00O 

295,  000 

-100,000 

778.000 

-fl47.0J0 

Total 14,  788,  000         —1.  500, 000 


FORdlOIV  €0]fI]?IERC£  OF  SPAIN. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  estimated  as  follows  for  the  year 
1880:  Imports,  $92,180,000;  exports,  $106,688,000.  This  shows  an  in- 
crease  in  imports  of  about  $0,000,000,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of 
$15,000,000. 

In  the  imports  the  increase  took  plai!e  in  animals,  brandy  and  spirits, 
coal,  cocoa,  codtish,  cotton. iron, linen,  machinery, sliips,  silk,  timber,  and 
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woolen  manufactures.  A  large  decrease  occurred  in  the  import  of 
wheat,  with  lesser  decrease  in  the  imports  of  sugar,  paper,  mineral  oil, 
hides  and  skins,  cotton  manufactures,  and  chemical  products. 

In  exports  the  principal  increase  is  noticeable  in  common  wine,  while 
a  considerable  decrease  occurred  in  sherry  and  port  wines,  quicksilver, 
cork,  lead,  and  mats.  The  other  articles  of  export  showing  an  increase 
were  esparto  gniss,  copper,  salt,  flour,  and  wool. 

Tiie  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  during  the  year  1880  were 
as  follows : 


Import*. 


Articles. 


Valae. 


Raw  cotton i  $14,  590,  000 

Timber  and  bnildiDg  materials I  5, 550, 000 

Woolen  manufactures I  4, 940,  000 

Machinery I  4.883,000 

Brandy  and  spirits I  8, 110, 000 

Coal ;  4,246.000 

Codfteh 4,09*2,000 

Iron,  wroaeht  and  un wrought j  3, 455,  000 

Linen  and  hemp  yam  3, 398,  000 

Bazar ,  4, 091.  000 

Animals 1,351,000 

Chemical  products  ;  2.393,000 

Cocoa 3,165,000 

Cotton  manufactures I  1.  737,  000 

Hides  and  skion i  2, 663, 000 

Linf  n  and  hemp  manufactures '  775,  000 

MineraloUs 2,277,000 

Paper i  1,138,000 

Rawailka j  1,351,000 

Silk  manufacturers 1, 158,  000 

Wheat !  1, 756,  0"0 

All  other  articles i  15,063,000 

TotalimporU 92,180,000 


Exports. 


Total  fruit 


Olive  oU 

Wheat  flour 

Animals 

Esparto  grass 

Quicksilver 

Salt 

Raw  silk 

Brandy  and  spirits. 

Wool 

All  other  articles  . . 


Total  exports 


Articles. 

Value. 

Wines : 

Common 

$32, 810, 000 
6, 736, 000 
6, 794, 000 

Port  and  sherrv 

other  kinds 

Total  wines 

46,  340, 000 

Lead,  in  blocks,  bars 

8,  785,  000 
4,  037,  000 

CoDDer.  in  blocks,  bars 

Fruits: 

Raisins 

3. 840, 000 

2, 760,  000 

775,000 

726,000 

Oran  nes 

Almonds 

Spanish  nuts 

8, 101, 000 

2, 258,  000 
2,644,000 
1, 795, 000 
1,583,000 
1, 158. 000 
1, 177,  000 
498,000 
328,000 
2,084,000 

25,ooo,ooa 


109,088,000 


The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade  by  countries  is  not  given  by  any 
available  Spanish  returns ;  the  following  statement,  however,  compiled 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  countries  mentioned,  supplies  the  principal 
part  of  this  deficiency : 

Trade  of  thepHnoipal  countries  with  Spain. 


Cooniriea. 


Imports  from 
Spain. 


France '  $70,888,000 

Orrat  Britain |  52,002,000 

Oermany i  2.700,000 

Belginm •. t  4,652,000 

Itol? I  2,300,000 

Poriujral 2,450,000 

United  SUtea 5,933,000 


Exports  to 
dpain. 

$47, 316, 000 

19.  820, 000 

1, 350, 000 

8.860,000 

800,000 

1, 140. 000 

12,  650, 000 

Total  trade. 


$U8,204,000 
71,822,000 
4, 050, 000 
8,612,000 
8, 100, 000 
8, 690, 000 
18, 483, 000 


The  following  statements,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
countries  named,  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  United  States  with  Spain : 

4277 21 
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Imports  into  th^  United  Kingdom  from  Spain, 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Animals,  Uvlng : 

Oxen,  bolls.. 

Sutter 


•Copper: 

Ore  and  regoloB 

Wrought 

Cork: 

Unmanafactared 

Manufactured 

Com: 

Wheat 

Other  kinda 

Wheat  flour 

Cotton,  raw 

Eggs 

JFruit: 

Almond 

Figs 

Nuts  .- 

Oranges 

Rais&s 

All  other 

Iron  ore  

Lead  ore 

Pig  and  sheet 

Licorice 

Manganese  ore  —  j 

Oil,  olive  

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper. . 

"Quicksilver 

ICags  and  vegetable  fibers . 

Silver  ore 

Wine 

Wool 

Zinc  ore 

All  other  articles 


$1, 462, 000 
2,000 

3,502  000 
34,000 

34,000 
204,000 

10,000 
5.  000 


$2,045,000 
7,000 

4,420,000 
49.000 


Total 


3,000 
161,000 

336.000 

49,000 

85,000 

4, 046,  000 

2,  847,  000 

1, 224,  000 

4,  459,  000 

88,000 

6, 421,  000 

17.000 

30,000 

88,000 

3, 959,  000 

33,000 

1, 724, 000 

2, 026,  000 

6, 956,  000 

83,000 

34,000 

1, 132, 000 


40,  819,  000 


15,000 
132,000 


10.  OOO 

1,000 


141,000 

481,000 

88.000 

875.000 

4,707,000 

2,298,000 

1,462,000 

11,  226, 000 

141,000 

S,  4 16, 000 

20,000 

68,000 

23?,  000 

5, 173. 000 

32,000 

2,210,000 

1.904,000 

7, 179, 000 

306,000 

25,000 

1.333,000 


52, 002,  000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Spain. 


BBmSH  OOODB 

Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Caoutchouc  manufactures 

<^hemical  products  and  preparations 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yam - 

'Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

*^Drugs  and  medicinal  preparations 

''Pish,  cod  and  ling 

:Hardware  and  culUery 

»Jute  yams 

ILinen  yams 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

ICachinery: 

Steiira  engines 

All  others 

3Met«l8 : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin  not  wrought 

Oilseed 

^fik,  manufactured 

Sugar,  refined 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  otner 

Total  British  goods 


$331,000 

$433,000 

200,000 

151,000 

34.000 

44,000 

182,000 

98,000 

170, 000 

189.000 

2, 113,  000 

2,254,000 

93,000 

96,000 

1, 147, 000 

1, 098. 000 

447,000 

608,000 

44,000 

94,000 

132,000 

134,000 

418,000 

501,000 

496,000 

438.000 

1,370,000 

1,414,000 

44,000 

9*-',  000 

132, 000 

136,000 

831,000 
1,  098,  000 


627,000 
1,390,000 


1,  988, 000 

44,000 

59,000 

'            136, 000 

102,000 

15,000 

2,380.000 

73,000 

73.000 

151,000 

88,000 
4,000 

549, 000 

44,000 

2, 179,  000 

525,  000 

39.000 

2,  530, 000 

14, 288,  000 

15,660.000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Spain — Continued. 


Articles. 


Arms  and  aminanition. 

Bacon 

<I!beese 

Cocoa 


FOBEIOK  GOODS. 


Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

D>eing  and  tanning  stuflfo 
Gnano 


Gam,  lac,  seed,  shell,  and  dye 

Hides,  undressed 

#ate 


Metalfl: 

Copper,  wrought  and  not,  and  "old" 

Tin  in  blocks  and  ingots 

Xiter,  cubic 

Oil: 

Palm 

Cocoanat  

Ric« 


SaitpeCer 

Silk,  raw 

Spices : 

Cinnamon 

Pepper 

Unenumerated 

Sngar,  refined  and  not 

Tea 

Wine 


Wood,  hewn,  sawn 
All  other  articles  . . 


Total  foreign  articles 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


$404,000 

10,000 

221,000 

68,000 

297,000 

209,000 

234,000 

15,000 

SS.OOO 

200,000 

13,000 
24,000 
38,000 

18,000 
15,000 

133,  000 
25,000 

117,000 

146,  000 
54,000 
64,000 
3,000 
20,000 
44,000 
15, 000 
1,  511,  000 


3,  981,  000 


18,  269,  000 


1880. 


$25,000 

185,000 

10,000 

89,000 

88,000 

530,  000 

302,000 

408,000 

23,000 

59,000 

234,000 

15,000 
30,000 
63.000 

15,000 
98.000 

277,000 
34,t)00 

107,000 

127, 000 
68,000 
68,000 
5,000 
22,000 
93,000 
10,000 
1,  085,  000 


4. 160,  000 


19,  820,  000 


Imports  into  France  from  Spain^  1880. 
[Including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles.] 


Articles. 


Wines 

Fmit  (table  and  oleaginons) 

8a£fron 

Wool 


Lead 

Cork,  manufactured 
CattU; 


IroTj  or«^  . . 
Kaw  hkies 
Olive  oU  . 
Cochineal. 
Silk,  raw.. 
Zinc 


Fiah 

Manganese 

Cereals 

Prepared  hides 

Amurca  (olive  lees) 

Tartrates :  acid  of  potassiun) 

Fish,  in  oil 

Brandy,  spirits  and  liqueurs  . 
Rags 


Copper 

MaU  and  matting. 
Lumber 


Horns,  hoofrt,  and  bones 

Lt'^umos 

HoriK'n  


huhkt't  and  wicker  work  . 

Lic4>rirf  root   

Jew.lry  and  plat4'd  ware. 

Bookfl  and  stationerj' 

Licorice  juire 

Harinc  salt 

Vegetabl  n,  dn»'«l 

AnT».  'ir*en   

Feathers  


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$42,  898, 000 

$42, 654, 000 

4,  395,  000 

4,  234, 000 

2. 917,  000 

2.  252,  000 

2,815,000 

2,  789,  000 

2,241,000 

2,  229,  000 

1, 967,  000 

226,  000 

1        1,  967.  000 

1.  907,  000 

1,  315,  000 

1,  282,  000 

1, 106,  000 

1,091,000 

884,  000 

5G0.  000 

770,  000 

655,  000 

729,  000 

714,000 

582,  000 

582,  000 

568,000 

531.  000 

478,  000 

478. 000 

446,  000 

434,  000 

412,  000 

305,  000 

388.  000 

388,000 

338,  000 

279,  000 

302,  000 

17,000 

267,  000 

245,000 

227,  000 

216,000 

'            224, 000 

223,  000 

178,  000 

64.000 

14  r..  000 

135,  000 

133,000 

133,  000 

118.000 

1 17,  000 

115,000 

115,000 

87,  000 

17,  OOo 

1               83, 000 

83,000 

82,  000 

9,000 

79,  OiK) 

39,000 

'               77, 000 

75,  000 

j               72, 000 

47,  000 

!               09, 000 

67,000 

68,  000 

47,000 

67,000 

Qi,(m 
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Imports  into  France  from  Spain,  1880 — Contiuued. 


Articles. 


Meats 

Maoure 

Curios,  not  in  commerce 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 
Seed 


Tan  bark 
Coffee  ... 


Sulphur 

Other  articles. 


Total 


Exports  from  France  to  Spain,  1880  {including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles}. 


Articles. 


Wool  manufactures 

Horses,  donkeys,  and  mules 

Silk  manufactures 

Cotton,  raw 

Mrrcpry  and  buttons 

Tools  and  hardware 

Cotton  manufactures 

Lumber 


Wooden  manufactures 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware... 

Silk,  raw 

Machines  and  machinery  . . 

Di-ifd  vejretables 

Prepared  hides  

Books  and  stationery 

Hides  and  skins,  unaressed 
Cattlt 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors. 

Cereals         

Sugar,  refined 

.Clockft  and  watches 

Jewf Iry,  imitation 

Carriages 

Cacao 

Wool 


Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal. 

Grease  and  fat .-.. 

Thread 

Game,  poultry,  and  tnrtles 
Toys 


Furniture 

Aniline  products 

Indigo  

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn. 
Hemp. 


Musical,  optical,  chemical,  and  surgical  instnnneiits. 

Wines 

Oils,  ftxed,  pure  

Manure 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Sulphate  of  quinine 

Manufactures  in  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Meats 

Colors 

Extracts  of  dye-woods 

Gums,  pure  exotic 

Coal 


Prepared  medicines 

Cheese  

Fell  manufactures , 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers. 

Soda  and  potassium 

Straw  hats 

Potatoes 

Cutlery   

Copper  

Wax,  crude 

Fish 

Other  articles 


Total 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$64,000 

$63,00» 

53,000 

41.000 

46.000 

37,000 

39,  000 

2,000 

36,  000 

j                36,000 

36,000 

'                36,000 

33,000 

9,000 

33,000 

33,000 

932,000 

556.000 

70,  S88,  000 

i 

66.239,000 

md  Balearic 

Isles}. 

General  ex- 

\ Special   ex- 

ports. 

porta. 

$6, 337,  000 

94,585.000 

2,  .518,  000 

2, 497, 000 

1,  981,  000 

I          1,621,000 

1,  882,  000 

i              206.000 

1,  754, 000 

i          1,411.000 

1,  749,  000 

1. 208, 000 

1,  720,  000 

542,000 

1,  528,  000 

1           1, 517,  OOO 

1, 432,  000 

1          1,  377,  000 

1.211,000 

i          377:eoo 

1, 203,  000 

884,009 

1, 156.  000 

469.000 

1,  043,  000 

872, 000 

961,000 

524,000 

956,000 

748,000 

896,000 

1              575, 000 

864,000 

;               861,000 

818,  COO 

137.000 

766,  000 

133,000 

755,000 

755.000 

723,000 

317.009 

673,000 

602.000 

600,000 

91,000 

590,000 

584,000 

508.666 

538,000 

388.000 

526,000 

407,009 

499,000 

80,000 

500,000 

494.000 

385,000 

304,000 

384,000 

297,000 

378,000 

240.000 

367,000 

180,000 

340,000 

42.000 

331,000 

205,000 

329,000 

9,000 

304,000 

249.009 

301,  000 

266.000 

296,000 

42.000 

282,000 

277,000 

275,000 

70,000 

256,000 

94,000 

221,000 

159.009 

218,000 

48,000 

194,000 

65.000 

194,000 

145,009 

190,000 

180,000 

174,000 

125.000 

174,000 

47,000 

164.000 

138,000 

163,000 

14,000 

163,000 

127,009 

161,000 

155,000 

146.  000 

128.000 

123,000 

102.000 

119,  000 

119,000 

115.000 

95,000 

109,  000 

75,000 

105,  000 

24,000 

103,  000 

92,000 

3,491,000 

1.458,009 

47,  317,  000 

29  757,  000 
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Principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Spain  {fiscal  year  1681). 


Articles. 


PHndpal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Spain. 


Value. 


Chemicals,  dnigs.  dyes.  Ac '  $217,000 

Fruits  and  nuti«,  of  all  kinds 3, 139,000 

Iron,  principally  old  and  scrap 350,  000 

tfclt \... 08.000 

traw  manufactures 46,  OQO 

Brown  Bu^r 74,  000 

Sf  iritfl,  wmes,  and  cordials,  principally  wines 830, 000 

Ah  other  articles 288, 000 

ToUl  inijK>rts 5,052,000 


Articles. 


Value. 


1880. 


1881. 


fireadstaffis : 
Indian  com  . 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 
AU  other  . . . 


Total  hreadstuffs 

Cotton,  raw  

Kerosene,  crude  and  refined 

Provisions  of  all  kinds 

Spirits  distilled  from  grain.. 
Tobacco  


$1,673,000 

894,000 

65,000 

50,  000 


$156,000 

36.ooa 

8.000 
9,000 


Total  principal  articles. 
An  other  articles 


Total  exports . 


2,  682.  000 
8,  326,  000 
858  000 
200,000 
979.  000 
513,  000 

13,  558,  000 
1,  083,  000 

14,641.000 


209  000 
7,  601,  000 
1,  372, 000 

161,000 
1,302,000 

898,000 


11,  543,  000 
1,  007.  000 

12,  550,  00« 


In  the  foregoing  exports  the  falling  off  in  breadstuffs,  although  very 
marked,  does  not  denote  any  permanent  decrease  in  that  trader  which 
is  governed  principally  by  the  harvests  of  Spain.  When  these  fall  short 
the  imports  of  breadstoffs  increase ;  when  they  are  bountiful,  the  imports 
fall  off,  as  in  ISSl. 

The  increase  in  distilled  spirits  would  seem  to  be  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. It  will  be  seen  that  in  our  trade  with  Spain  fruits  constitute 
more  than  one-half  our  total  imports  therefrom,  while  raw  cotton,  petro- 
leum (principally  crude),  spirits,  and  tobacco  make  up  the  bulk  of  our 
exports  thither.  Spain  buys  from  the  United  States  direct  the  raw 
materials,  which  cannot  be  purchased  on  such  favorable  terms  elsewhere, 
and  ships  us  in  return  her  frnits  and  wines. 

In  addition  to  our  present  direct  trade  with  Spain,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  considerable  of  our  products  reach  that  country  through 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  nations.  Through  these  nations  con- 
siderable Spanish  produce  is  also  received  in  the  United  States.  This 
indirect  trade  being  credited  to  the  countries  through  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  volume. 

A  glance  at  th^  statement  showing  the  exports  from  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  Spain  will  show  how  largely  dependent  that  country  is  on 
foreign  manufactures.  The  difference  between  the  British  and  French 
exports  and  the  American  is  as  noteworthy  in  nature  as  in  volume. 
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FOREIGN  COmiflERCi:  OF  PORTUGAL.. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  during  tlie  year  1880,  according  to 
a  recent  and  able  report  by  the  British  consul  at  Lisbon,  was  as  follows : 
Imports,  $43,607,000,  of  which  $37,743,000  were  entered  for  consumption^ 
the  balance  being  re  exported ;  exports,  $32,558,000,  of  which  $5,804,00(^ 
represented  "foreign  goods"  re-exported. 

The  distribution  of  this  commerce  among  the  principal  countries  was 
as  follows : 

Statement  showing  the  special  commerce  of  Portugal  with  the  principal  countries^  imports 
entered /or  consumption y  and  exports  of  Portuguese  and  colonial  products. 


Principal  countries. 


Great  Britain 

tJnited  States 

France 

Brazil 

Spain 

Germany 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Portugaeae  Africa  .. 

Belgium 

All  other 

Total 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

$16,451,000 

111.  645, 000 

$28,096,000 

5,  732, 000 

658,000 

6,380.600 

4, 472,  000 

1,  592,  000 

6,064,000 

2,611.000 

6,  441,  000 

6,052,000 

2,  252,  000 

1, 920,  000 

4,172.000 

2,  008,  000 

1,222,000 

3, 230,  OOO 

1,  309,  000 

483,000 

1,792,000 

667,  000 

784,000 

1.451,000 

887.  eoo 

346,000 

1.233,000 

1,  364, 000 

1, 633, 000 

2.997,000 

37,743,000 

26,724,000 

64,467.000 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal, 


Articles. 


Animals 

Caoutthouc 

Copper : 

Ore 

Kejruliis 

Cask  : 

rnTii;n)iiractnred 

Mami'iiutured  ... 

Com.  whtnit 

Cotton,  raw 

Dyestnffs    


Fruit: 

Almond. 


i?»g8 

Oranges 

AH  other 

Gum,  alli<urts 

Hides,  not  dre«sed 
Iron  or© 


Lead : 

Ore 

Pig  or  sheet 

Manganrne  ore 

Manures,  unennmerated . 
Oil: 

Olive... 

Palm 

Seed 

Onions 


Potatoes     

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper 

Quicksilver 

Salt 

Teeth,  elephant's 

Wax 


"Wine         

"Wool,  pheep  and  lambs'. 
All  other  articles 


Total 


1879. 

1880. 

$1,  619,  000 

f  1.  856,  OOO 

136,000 

272.000 

'            161,  OOO 

229,00^ 

1,118,000 

1,  045, 000 

656, 000 

748,000 

685,  000 

690,000 

4,000 



5.000 

3,000 

j              49, 000 

49,000 

1              34, 000 

30,000 

64,000 

132,000 

15,000 

30,000 

447,000 

5«,C0O 

1            428,000 

496,000 

;                 7,000 

5,000 

195, 000 

170.000 

15,  000 

214.000 

25,000 

39.000 

i            136. 000 

156,000 

54,000 

44.000 

180,  000 

404.000 

23,000 

15.000 

1                1,000 

10,000 

30,000 

10.  OOO 

510,  000 

739,000 

107,  000  *■ 

175, 000 

938,000 

1,997,000 

1, 409,  000 

1,297,000 

25,  000 

24,000 

30.  000 

44,000 

34,000 

199,000 

4.  391.  000 

5,028,000 

343.000 

et5,ooo^ 

849,000 

859.00a 

14,  693,  000 

18, 278,  OOO 
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ExporUfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  Portugal, 


Articles. 


BRITISH  OOOD0. 

"eland  haberdashery 

r 

ical  orodncts,  preparations 

cinaers,  and  luel 

1  yams 

is: 

r  the  yard 

k-  valae 

\  and  medicinal  preparations 

manufactares 

rare  and  cutlery 

«,  by  yard 

inery  and  millwork 

on,  wrought  and  not 

[>Dper,  wrought  and  not 

thntwn.  twist,  and  yam 

!^,  British  and  Irish 

raphic  wire  and  apparatus 

*n9: 

jr  the  yard 

V  value 

her  articles 

ToUl  British  goods 

FOBKIOa  GOODS. 

of  glass 

e 

Q,  raw 

\fl  or  tanning  stuffs 

u  dresfM'd  and  not 

,  iimlrc'ssed 

silver 

.  refined  and  not , 

K  aud  stearine 

-oo,  nnmannfactared 

«it  Ji  vert 

sheep  and  lambs 

her  articles 

Total  foreign  goods *. 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  


1879. 


$09,000 
806, 000 
169,  000 
55«,000 
44,000 

3, 017, 000 
195,  000 
88,000 
15,  000 
146.  000 
141,  000 
381,  000 

1, 918, 000 
101,000 
98,000 
59,  000 
20,000 
20,000 

506,000 

20,000 

1, 723,  000 


9, 224, 000 


4,000 
68.000 
73,000 

107,  000 
39.000 
15,  000 
15, 000 

603,  000 
25,000 

482, 000 
15,000 

282,000 

3,000 

30, 000 

26,000 

779,  000 


2,565,000 


1880. 


$88,600 
652;  90O 
199^800 
608,000 
44,000 

3.  789,  OOO 
253,  OOO 
68,000 
15,000 
161.000 
170,  000 
345,000 

978,000 
97.000 

175,  OOO 

68,000 

30,000 

2,900 

520.  OOO 

25,000 

1,  943,  OOO 


10. 230,  Oie 


5.  OOO 
64,000 
59,  000 

146,000 
34,000 
16,000 
15,000 

540, 000 
34.000 

588,  000 
2,  000 

263,  000 

2.000 

45,  000 

30, 000 

571,  OOO 


2, 414,  000 


11,  789, 000 


12, 644,  000 


Imports  into  France  from  Portugal^  1880. 
[Including  Madeira,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Azores.] 


Articles. 


\ 

u::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::":::::::::::::::::::^ 

inous  seeds 

ites   

inal  fruits 

a ^ 

inons  fruits 

rubber  and  gutta-percha 

anese 

crude 

aw 

rax 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$300,000 

$384,  OOO 

343. 000 

31.1,000 

330,  000 

339,  OOO 

218,  000 

218,  OoO 

218,  000 

67,  OOO 

180  000 

175,  OOO 

120,000 

108.000 

97,000 

97,000 

85,000 

66,000 

75,000 

•4,000 

53,000 

20,000 

51,000 

51,000 

50,000 

46,000 

47,000 

26,000 

43.000 

12.000 

39,000 

39,000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Portugaly  V^^') — Coutiniied. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
ports. 


Rawhides $38,000 

Manure 37,  OjO 

Elephants'  teeth 31,oo<> 

Marin  e  sal t L'O ,  ooo 

Exotic  resins 18,  ouo 

Albamine .• 16,000 

Coflfee 1 5,  000 

Sea-flsh I  11,000 

Horns  and  hoofs,  crude , 9.  000 

Curios,  not  in  general  commerce i  9,  000 

Other  articles '  121,000 

Total I  2,073,000 


Special  im> 
ports. 


$30.ooe 

37,  CO! 

3i.ooe 

6,000 

18,000 

16,000 

12,000 

11.000 

8,000 

9,000 

117,000 

2.320,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Portugal^  1880. 
(Including  Madeira,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Azores.] 


Articles. 


"Wool  manufactures 

Tools  and  hardware 

Machines  and  machinery 

Books  and  stationery 

Silk  manufactures 

Mercery 

Cotton  manufactures 

Prepared  hides 

MauufactureH  in  skin  and  leather. 
Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Clocks  and  watches 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers 

Grease 


Prepared  medicines 

Bristles 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Pottery,  glass  and  crystal 

Manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax. 
Tbroftd 


Furniture  

Iron,  steel  and  castin^is. 
Pins , 


Silk,  raw 

Col(»rs 

ITmhi-ellas  and  parasols 

Straw  hats  

Extracts  from  dyewoods 

Exotic  woods 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Wines    ...  

Jewelry,  imitation 

Butter'. 

Instruments  of  precision,  and  optical. 
Sponges , 


Coal 

Per  Turn  ery , 

Building  materials 
Potatoes 


Glycerine 

Oxitio  of  zinc 
Other  articles 


Total 


General  ex- 

Special ex* 

ports. 

ports. 

$1,143,000 

$1,013,000 

.'iSO.OOO 

130,000 

323,  000 

105,000 

241,000 

194.000 

240.  000 

199,000 

227,000 

215.000 

145.  000 

74,000 

117,  000 

105.000 

113,  000 

97,000 

1            112,000 

103,000 

109,  000 

240.000 

103,  000 

102,000 

100,  000 

92.000 

1               90, 00(J 

90,000 

89,  000 

78,000 

85.  000 

25,000 

1              74, 000 

58.000 

1              70, 000 

68,000 

55,000 

44,000 

55,000 

54.000 

.54,000 

1,000 

53,000 

42,000 

51,000 

44,000 

51,000 

50.000 

47,000 

47,000 

44,000 

44,000 

42,000 

38.000 

32,000 

32,000 

30,000 

27,000 

30,000 

30.000 

28,000 

27,000 

23,000 

19.000 

20,000 

19.000 

19,  000 

19,000 

17,000 

■•*••*■■       ^**** 

16, 000 

16.000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

Ifl.OOO 

7,000 

7,000 

6,000 

6,000 

540,000 

427.000 

5, 213,  000 

3,  797. 000 

TRADE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   WITH   PORTUGAL. 


Accordiug  to  oflBcial  returns  the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  was  as  follows  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports 
from  Portugal,  $758,000;   exports  thereto,  $4,291,000.     The  imports 
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show  a  slight  increase,  while  the  exports  show  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$300,000,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Almost  our  entire  di- 
rect trade  with  Portugal  is  conducted  un<ler  foreign  flags. 

The  principal  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  con- 
sist of  Indian  corn,  wheat  ($2,930,000),  wheat  flour,  cotton,  hemp  man- 
ufa<?tiires,  cotton  goods,  clocks,  petroleum,  bacon  and  other  provisions, 
spirits,  leaf- tobacco,  tallow,  and  wood  and  wood  manufactures. 

The  principal  imports  from  Portugal  consist  of  small  lots  of  gums, 
chemicals,  dyes,  salt,  wine,  scrap  iron,  &c.,  the  scrap  iron  constituting 
the  highest  import  of  any  single  article.  The  principal  imports  into 
England  and  France  from  Portugal  are  wines,  wool,  rubber,  cork,  al- 
monds, oranges,  tartrates,  &c. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  British  and  French  exports  to  Portugal 
<^onsistfi  of  such  manufactures  as  cotton  goods,  iron  manufactures,  woolen 
goods,  machinery,  hardware  and  cutlery,  silk  manufactures,  mercery, 
leather  and  manufactures  of,  medicines,  pottery  and  glassware,  &c. 
British  butter  in  large  quantities  is  exported  to  Portugal. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  are  greater  than  from 
any  othersingle  cbuntry,  England  excepted,  and  are  more  than  as  8  to 
1  when  compared  with  our  imports  thereof. 

Not  having  received  any  reports  from  our  consuls  in  Portugal  treating 
upon  the  subject  of  enlarged  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  further  details  thereof. 

FOREIOIV  €0]?I.^ER€E  OF  ITALY. 

According  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  tlie  consul-general  at 
Eome  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1881 : 
Imports,  $265,823,000,  an  increase  of  820,70d,000  on  tlie  imports  of  the 
preceding  year ;  exports,  $238,581,000,  an  increase  of  $  12,180,000  on  the 
exports  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  details  of  the  foregoing  trade,  according  to  Italian  customs  class- 
ification, are  given  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


Spiritn,  wine,  and  oil 

Groccrien,  spio€M),  and  tobacco 

Cbemicttl«,  drugs,  resins,  and  perfamery 

Dyes  and  dyeetuffs  *. . 

Hemp,  flax,  jat«,  See 

Cotton 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk 


Wood  and  straw 

Psper  and  books 

Skins  and  fiirs 

Hinerals  and  metabi 

Stone,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass  ware 

C€'reaw.  flour,  vegetables,  Sec 

Animals  and  animal  products 

All  other  articles 


Imports. 


1880. 


$11,306, 
16,  460, 

7, 156, 

3.  993. 

6, 4O0. 
30,  978, 
18,  390, 
22,  (»r>4, 

8.2H1, 

1,363. 

8,  349, 
31,016. 
16,  376, 
37,  8J6, 
18,  66»). 

6,  502, 


290 

868 
428 
931 
060 
070 
635 
024 
683 
272 
224 
858 
55)6 
343 
150 


1881. 


$11, 190. 

20,  313, 

9,  698, 

4.  819. 

7. 147, 

37,  638, 

22,  318, 

19,  240, 
9,  985, 
1.  673, 

10. 123, 
45,  024, 
18,  707, 
19,418, 

20.  5:;i, 
7.  991, 


167 
023 
342 
>^A 
397 
215 
964 
482 
717 
687 
346 
119 
536 
575 
959 
247 


Exports. 


1880. 


$33,  139. 905 

1.  028,  588 
8,  223,  560 

2,  038, 190 
8, 149,  222 
7.  058,  086 
2,  559. 106 

61  {Dl  0,699 

11,  27K.  463 

2,  4^0,  968 

4.  424,  694 

10.018,917 

1.3,774.458 

27,  490,  349 

31,091.862 

2,  635, 135 


Total 245,119.000       20.-».  822, 614  ,     226.402,192 


1881. 


$34, 175, 572 
1,  344,  020 
9,  025,  843 
1,901,845 
8, 472.  936 
6. 133,  396 
1,  782,  616 
73,  886, 333 

12,  340, 224 
1,  758,  339 
3, 741, 009 
9,  376, 181 

13,  369,  019 
27,  513, 818 
31,131,167 

2.628,089 


238,  581,  307 
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Imports  and  exports  by  countries^  1880. 

From  and  to—  I     Import«. 


France I  $60, 975, 000 

G rea t  Britain 51,  851 ,  000 

Austri a  |  36,  352,  000 

Switzerland ;  6,  880,  000 

United  States 15.  145,  000 

Germany !  17,  507,  000 

Belgium 2,475,000 

Holland 1.  823,  000 

KhsHia 16,  953,  oOO 

Ar^'eutlne  Kepublic i  3,  379,  000 

Turkey  in  EiirMpe !  6,  414,  000 

British  India 9,414,000 

All  other '  15,  891 ,  000 


Exports. 

Total  trade. 

$100,  693.  000 

$161,668,000 

16,  745,  000 

68,  596, 000 

38,  262,  000 

69, 614. 000 

20, 448,  000 

27.  3-J8. 000 

10,948.000 

26,  093,  WO 

15.  676,  000 

33.  243,  m 

804,000 

3,  279,  Ot'O 

1,391,000 

3.  214.  000 

3,  779.  000 

20,  732,  (m 

4,  136,  000 

7.  515, 000 

2.  836,  (MiO 

9,  250, 000 

5,  449.  000 

14,  863. 000 

10,  235.  000 

26,126,000 

Total 245,119,000       226,402.000         471,521,000 


The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  dyes  and  dyestnffs,  hemp,  flax 
and  jnte,  cotton  and  wool,  minerals  and  metals,  &c.,  wonld  indicate  an 
activ^e  condition  of  the  industries  in  which  these  articles  were  consumed 
during  the  year,  while  the  remarkable  decrease  in  tlie  imports  of  ce- 
reals, flour,  and  vegetables  would  indicate  agricultural  prosperity  also. 
The  only  increase  to  be  noted  in  the  exports  is  that  which  occurred  in 
silk ;  all  the  other  articles  show  a  decpease  of  about  $700,000. 

In  the  statement  showing  the  trade  by  countries  it  will  be  seen  that 
France  has  a  very  positive  lead,  especially  in  the  exports  from  Italy. 
A  great  portion  of  this  trade,  however,  only  passes  througli  France  for 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subsequent  statement,  showing 
the  details  thereof.  Notwithstanding  tlie  greater  imports  from  France, 
reported  above,  the  consHinption  of  British  products  in  Italy  is  far 
greater  than  the  consumption  of  French  products,  the  French  export^j 
being  much  swollen  by  foreign  goods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  imports  and  exports  the  United  States  holds 
the  fifth  place,  being  preceded  in  imports  by  France,  England,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  and  in  exports  by  France,  England,  Austria. 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  foregoing  figures  show  the  direct 
trade,  the  declared  exports  for  the  United  States  at  our  various  consul- 
ates for  the  year  1881  being  valued  at  $12,494,000,  or  $1,546,000  more 
than  the  amount  given  by  the  Italian  customs  for  the  same  year.  How 
much  of  our  products  are  imported  into  Italy,  through  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  it  is  impossible  to  even  approximate  with  any  cer- 
taintv. 

A  remarkable  ditt'erence  is  to  be  noted  between  the  Italian  returns 
of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  returns  of  exports  to 
Italy  during  the  year  1880,  viz;  The  former  value  the  imports  at 
$51,858,000,  while  the  latter  value  the  exports  to  Itlay  at  only  a  little 
over  $.'50,000,000,  a  difference  of  $21,000,000,  which  cannot  be*made  up 
by  any  reasonable  addition  for  increased  value  frou)  the  time  they  leave 
England  until  they  are  entered  at  the  Italian  customs.  The  import* 
into  England  from  Italy,  as  given  in  British  returns,  an<l  the  exports  from 
Italy  to  England,  as  given  in  Italian  returns,  substantially  agree.  The 
trade  between  France  and  Italy,  as  given  by  the  returns  of  both  coun- 
tries, can  also  be  harmonized,  so  that  the  foregoing  difference,  if  not  an 
overvaluation  on  the  part  of  Italian  customs,  must  represent  goods 
erroneously  credited  to  England. 
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The  following  statements,  collected  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
seA'eral  conn  tries,  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France^ 
and  the  United  States  with  Italy: 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Italy. 


Articles. 


Ai-t.  works  of 

li;i  rk  for  tanners 

lJfa«lrt  of  gl:ij*9 

BoD^M.  except  whale-fin 

Brinirttono 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products. 

Co|)p«-r  ore 

Corn: 

Whtftt 

Barlfy 

lV:i.%f^  and  beans 

Maize 

Cotton,  raw 

It  vest  uffH.  and  substances  pertaining. 

Farin^ceons  substances 

Kinh,  cured 

Flax 

Fruit: 

Alraonds , 

Oran  j:«*s  and  lemons 

I*r«  •*«rved  without  sugar 

Gnn-stocKs  in  the  rough,  of  wood 

Hemp , 

1  nm  ore 

Lea4]  ore 

Licorice 

Madih  T: 

\lo*it 


Oil: 

Olive 

(Jheinical    

Pi«  ton-s , 

IM«kI«'s,  |>reservedin  salt. 

Quicksilver 

K.\j:*  and  "itnff  for  paper., 

S«.<ls.  ilax  and  lin8ee<l 

S  uiiac   

S:lk: 

Ka\r   

Waj*te 


Skin-*,  fiiu-ep 

Srone.  rouiih,  hewn,  and  manufactured. 

Sii^'ar.  unntined 

Wiue 

W.mmI.  furniture 

Wfiol.  sheep  and  lambs' 

W«ju1eo  ra^s 

Zinc  ore 

All  other  articles 


Total 


$154,000 
15,000 
154,000 
59,000 
948,000 
918,000 
272,000 


4,000 
'83,66o' 


5,000 

175,000 

170, 000 

98.000 

20,000 

302,000 

1, 229,  000 

253,000 

20,000 

1, 963,  000 

243,000 

550,000 

156,000 


505,000 

93,000 

5,000 

7,000 

161,  000 

1,  367, 000 


15, 717, 000 


1880. 


3, 706,  000 

302,  000 

44,000 

1,000 

117,  000 

15.000 

93,  000 

772,  000 

190,000 

3,000 

50,000 

495,  000 


$132,  OOO 

15,00a 

340,000 

68,000 

1, 152.  OOO 

1, 234.  OOO 

338,  000- 

44.000 


316, 000 


4.  OOO 

141,000 

166.000 

89,000 

44,000 

471,000 

1, 174,  OOO 

224,000 

1,000 

1, 147,  000 

890,000 

340,000 

200,000 

10,000 

3,  342.  OOO 

2«7,  000 

30,000 

2,000 

107,  OOO 

10,000 

83,000 

646,000 

224,000 

10,000 
15,  OOO 

525.  000 
15,  000 

544.000 
60,000 
68,000 
10,  OOO 

209,000 
1, 724,  OOO 


16,451,000 


Exports  from  th$  United  Kingdom  to  Italy, 


BRITIBH  GOODS. 

Alkali  

Apparel  ami  haberda.-^hery 

A  mm,  aniniuuition,  <fcc 

CoiiU.  cin<i«  rs,  and  fuel 

Cotton  \urn-i 

Cotton.H : 

By  thi»  yard 

Br  value 

Earthen  and  china-ware 

Fish  of  all  sorts 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Leather 

Linen  3-am 

Linen : 

By  the  yard 

B V  value 

Jute  manufactares 


$248,  000 

$306,  000 

112,  000 

98,000 

30,  OUO 

34,000 

2,  724,  000 

3.  051,  000 

2, 633,  000 

2,  405,  000 

4,  562,  000 

4,  280, 000 

349.  000 

374,  000 

68,000 

54,000 

452,000 

549.000 

190,000 

175,  000 

44,000 

59,000 

243,000 

224,000 

413,000 

418.  OOO' 

44.000 

59,000 

287,000 

365,  OOd" 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Italy — Continned. 


Articles. 


1879. 


British  goods— Continned. 
Machinery  : 

Steam  engines 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oil-seed 

Soap 

Sugar,  refined 

Woolen  and  worsted  yams 

"Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  other 

Total  British  goods 24.210,000 

FOREIOK  GOODS.  I 

Sark,  Peruvian 190.000 

Cocoa I  44,000 

Coffee 1,370,000 

Cotton,  raw .• . .  515,  000 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stuffs 272,000 

Guano !  68,000 

Gum 2.^000 

Hides 418,000 

Hetals : 

Copper,  wrought  and  not,  and  old  parts 34,000 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  &o I  49,000 

Niter,  cubic 136.000 

Oil-seed 64,000 

Rice,  not  in  husk 880,000 

Spices : 

Pepper 64,000 

Other  sorts 78,000 

Spirits,  all,  not  sweetened 49, 000 

Sugars,  retined  and  not 39,  000 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 15,000 

Wool;*  sheep  and  lambs' 34,000 

All  other  articles 800.000 

Total  foreign  goods 5, 144,000 

Grand  total  British  exports 29,354,000 


1880. 


$496.  000 
889,  000 

$1,200,000 
959,000 

3.090,000 

535,  000 

632.000 

64,000 

1,011,000 

93,000 

3,750,000 

467,000 

1,054.000 

68,000 
1,118,000 

98.000 

2,  769.  000 

107.000 

2, 125,  000 

2,822,000 

78,000 

2.344,000 

26. 404, 000 


166.000 

78,000 

1, 137, 000 

297.000 

282,000 
39.000 
34,dD0 

316.000 

15,000 
93.000 

146,000 
8.000 

729,000 

141.000 
61,000 
30.000 
78,000 


15,000 
726,000 


4,  374, 000 


30,778,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Italy ^  1880. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


Silk— unbleached,  grdges,  or  milled. 

Wines 

Cattle 


Silk,  flock,  combed,  carded,  or  spun. 

Olive  oil 

Cereals 


Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. 
Mats  and  matting 


Straw  hats. 

Cotton 

Sulphur  ... 
Hemp 


Bice 

Lumber  and  fire-wood 
Raw  hides  and  skins. . 
Fruit 


Silk  and  cocoons. 

Thread 

Hntter 


Silk  fabrics 

Marble 

Vegetables 

Jieats 

Game,  poultry,  and  turtles. 


$19.  772,  000 

$16,  374. 000 

14, 299,  000 

13, 460, 000 

8,091,000 

7.455.000 

6,  080.  000 

4,340.000 

3,  768.  000 

3,031,000 

3,  252,  000 

2,793,000 
25,000 

3.251,000 

3,  218,  000 

1,247.000 

2.  766,  000 

1.034,000 

2, 622,  000 

682,000 

2,  344,  000 

46.000 

2, 140.  000 

2. 137,  OOO 

1,906,000 

1.212,000 

1,881.000 

1.  633.  000 

1,  69.5, 000 

1, 673, 000 

1,466,000 

1,  321. 000 

1,278,000 

1,  072, 000 

1.  21:j,  000 

1,177,000 

1.  Oa3.  000 

285.000 

962.000 

-  861.000 

915,000 

577,000 

874,000 

728,000 

863.000 

802,000 

840,000 

781,000 

814,000 

778,000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Italy ,  1080 — Continued. 


Articles. 


lafactared,  unset 


lides 

ass 

f  quinine, 
ules,  &c  . . 


t  in  commerce 


lass,  and  crystal . . . 
)irits,  and  liqueurs. 

ind  nuts 

stationery 


e. 


ad  buttx>ns 


laterials 

I  stones  for  manufacture, 
orange  and  others  ...*.... 


,  35°  and  under 
ad  platod  ware . 
dive  lees)    


ires  in  wood 

vessels  

ufactures  — 


lage 
ir.. . 


eaf , 
jles. 


1 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$812,000 

$498.  OOa 

785.000 

713,  ooa 

764,000 

551,000 

724,000 

471,000 

691,000 

74,  ooa 

676,000 

642,000 

564,000 

507,000 

517,000 

420,000 

488,000 

488,000 

418,000 

344,000 

414,000 

306.000 

383,000 

147, 000 

332,000 

276.000 

323,000 

102,000 

320,000 

183,000 

296,000 

296,000 

295,000 

295.000 

289,000 

289,000 

'            289, 000 

29.000 

284,000 

274,000 

284,000 

262, 000 

280,  000 

280,000 

275,000 

265,000 

190,000 

177.000 

178,000 

64,000 

173,000 

141,000 

167.000 

165,000 

167,000 

20,000 

151,  000 

151,000 

150,000 

140,000 

147,000 

128,  OOO 

146,000 

107,000 

139,000 

138,  OOO 

139,  000 

19,000 

138,  000 

141,000 

138,  000 

104.000 

134,000 

68,000 

124,000 

115.000 

115,  000 

106,000 

114,000 

49,000 

8, 418,  000 

1. 796.  OOO 

103.744,000 

76.865.000 

Exports  from  France  to  Italy ^  1880. 


Articles. 


e.  dyed,  and  flock 

afactores 

Dufkctures 


ires  of  silk, 
hardware  . 


DB 

lafta 

lidea 

and  machinery. 

hides,  raw 

nd  buttons 

bark 


lass,  and  crystal 
,  and  castings... 


ires  of  hemp  and  flax. 


eggs 

stationery  . . . 
tin  commerce. 


pure 


$8,699,000 

8,25*2,000 

2,^66,000 

2,665,000 

1. 961, 000 

1,904.000 

1,793,000 

1,735,000 

1, 645, 000 

1,606,000 

1,  881, 000 

1. 821, 000 

1,263.000 

1.248.000 

1.280.000 

843,000 

736,  000 

641,000 

564,000 

552.  000 

528,  000 

513.  000 

403,  000 

436.  000 

430,  OOU 

409.  000 

407.000 


Special    eX' 
ports. 


$7, 371, 000 

8,665.000 

676.0*00 

239.000 

1.583,000 

1,048,000 

1, 768,  OOO 

1. 214, 000 

1,844,000 

390,000 

890,000 

1, 241, 000 

240,000 


146.000 
539.000 
37.000 
560,000 
179,000 
108,000 
288.000 
113,000 
416,000 
376,000 
282,000 
374,  000 
164,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Italy j  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Oeneral  ex- 
ports. 


Special   ex- 
porU. 


Fish 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Horses,  mules,  and  donkeys 

Sugar,  refined 

Cotton,  raw 

Mats  and  matting 

"Wines,  ordinary 

Building  materials 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Clocks  and  watches 

Bristles 

<jr  rind  and  mill  stones 

Indigo 

Rags 

Clothing  and  underclothing 

Wood  manufactures 

Cattle 

Modes  and  artificial  fiowers 

Orease 

Manufactures  in  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Soda 

Su  gar I 

Extracts  of  dyewoods 

Coral,  cut,  unset 

Clays,  earths,  and  stones,  for  manufacture 

Stearic  acid 

Colors 

Straw  hats 

Toys 

Fruit 

Zinc 

Safiron 

Musical  instruments 

Instruments — optical,  chemical,  surgical,  6cc 

Raw  coral    

Other  articles 

Total '. 


$404,000 

$299,000 

398,000 

374,000 

389,000 

374,000 

387,000 

385,000 

352,000 

197,000 

344,000 

284,000 

333,000 

28O.000 

330,000 

33,000 

328,000 

132,000 

325, 000 

221.000 

316,000 

208,  OuO 

308.000 

308,000 

278,000 

169,000 

271,000 

257,000 

268,000 

206,000 

237,000 

227.  OQp 
169.000 

230,000 

223.000 

214.000 

214,  000 

181.000 

204,000 

51,000 

203,000 

203,000 

191.000 

190.000 

184.000 

109,000 

180,000 

162,000 

171,000 

106,000 

169,000 

160.000 

165,000 

136,000 

165,000 

151,000 

160,  000 

95,000 

154,000 

127,000 

152, 000 

120,000 

150,000 

U-2  000 

148,000 

43.000 

146,000 

139,000 

140.000 

121.000 

135,000 

69,000 

4, 789,  000 

3.101,000 

59,  811, 000 

!        34, 997, 000 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  ITALY. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1881,  was  as  follows  :  Imports  from  Italy,  $11,644,000; 
an  increase  of  $1,326,000  on  the  preceding  year.  Exports  to  Italy, 
$9,103,000 ;  a  decrease  of  $3,245,000  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  increase  in  imports  occurred  in  argols,  brimstone,  and  straw 
manufactures ;  the  two  first  articles  being  necessary  to  our  industries, 
may  he  considered  an  increase  favorable  to  our  manufactures. 

The  decrease  in  the  direct  exports  to  Italy  occurred  in  cotton-seed  oil 
($1,100,000),  Indian  corn  ($2,468,000),  and  kerosene.  An  increase  took 
place  in  leaf  tobacco  and  raw  cotton. 

The  very  large  decrease  in  cotton-seed  oil  was  occasioned*  by  the 
special  tariff,  almost  prohibitory,  which  went  into  effect  in  the  early 
part  of  1881.  This  tariff  was  instituted  to  prohibit  the  import  of  Ameri- 
can cottonseed  oil,  which  was  largely  used  for  admixture  with  olive 
oil,  for  which  it  is  said  to  have  such  aflinity  as  to  elude  the  inspection 
of  even  experts  when  mixed  in  reasonable  quantity  with  the  latter. 
The  tariff'  has  effected  its  purpose  in  shutting  out  the  American  oil, 
but  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of  almost  destroying  the  export  of  ojive 
oil,  which,  in  its  ])ure  state,  cannot  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the 
oils  of  other  countries.  For  this  latter  reason  it  is  thought  that  the  pro- 
hibition will  be  repealed.* 

^*  Sro  rci)ort  boreupon  from  Consul  Craiu,  of  Milan,  in  Consular  Reports  for  May, 

188*2,  No.  19. 
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As  a  whole,  our  trade  with  Italy  is  not  as  large  or  as  varied  as  it 
should  be,  considering  the  volume  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  both 
countries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 


Am^can  direct  trade  with  Italy. 


IMPORTS   FROM   ITALY,  1881. 


EXPORTS  TO  ITALY,  1881. 


Argols 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &c. . . 

Rags 

Sulphur  and  brimstoDe 

Pruits  and  nuts 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of  . 

Essential  oils 

8alt 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  manufact- 
ures   

All  other  articles 


$416,000 
688,000 
819,000 
2, 645, 000 
3, 769, 000 
554, 000 
189,000 
133, 000 

778,000 
1,653,000 


Indian  corn 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Kerosene 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Lard  . . . .' 

Leaf  tobacco 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 
All  other  articles 


$258,000 

203,000 

4, 014, 000 

1,466,000 

313, 000 

331,000 

1,841,000 

180,000 

497,000 


Total 9,103,000 


Total 11.644,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  from  Italyis  com- 
posed of  nine  articles,  and  that  more  than  one-half  the  total  value  is 
comprised  in  sulphur  and  fruits,  rags  constituting  the  next  highest  ar- 
ticle. The  exports  from  the  United  States  of  cotton,  kerosene,  and 
toba<;co  amount  to  $7,301,000  out  of  a  total  of  $9,103,000. 

Late  reports  from  our  consuls,  however,  give  hope  of  an  enlarged  and 
more  v^aried  trade  with  Italy,  in  consequence  of  increased  and  more 
direct  steam  communication  between  both  countries,  in  which,  however, 
the  American  flag  has  no  share. 

FOREIGI^  COIfllVIERCE  OF  AVSTRIA-HUIVGARY. 

The  foreign  commerce'  of  Austria-Hungary,  according  to  official  re- 
turns, as  given  bv  Consul-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna,  was  as  follows 
during  the  year  1881:  Imports,  $262,682,000;  an  increase  of  $13,642,000 
on  the  preceding  year.  Exports,  $290,615,000;  an  increase  of  $14,657,000 
on  the  preceding  year. 

The  increase  in  imports  occurred  in  raw  materials,  necessary  to  in- 
dustry, $9,622,000,  and  in  manufactures,  $7,958,000.  A  decrease  of 
$3,938,000  took  place  in  the  imports  of  breadstuffs  owing  to  the  boun- 
tiful harvest  of  1880.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  manufactures  took 
place  principally  in  agricultural  machinery,  metal  ware,  and  textiles. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  is  classified  as  follows:  Breadstuff's, 
$4,425,000;  materials  necessary  to  industry,  $3,654,000 ;  manufactures, 
$6^78,000. 

The  imports  and  exports  during  the  years  1880  and  1881,  according 
to  Austro-Huugarian  chissitication,  were  as  follows : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Austria- Hungary. 


Articles. 


Colonial  produce  and  tropical  fnjit;* . 

Tobacco,  and  man  u  fact  urea  of 

Ganlen  au<l  field  produce    

AniinuN  and  th«-ir  products 

Fat.  lard,  and  oil  

lif  veruiieH  and  eatables 

Fuel  and  timber  

DrugH.  chemical!*,  and  eumn  

Weaving  material  andyarns 

Textile)?,  clothing,  and  millinery 

Bristlef*.  bark,  fiber,  and  paper  goods 


Imports. 


1881. 

1880. 

IncreaAe  and 
decrease. 

.$17,  2r»5,  000 

$15.  509,  000 

+$1,746,000 

8,  404,  000 

11,246,000 

—  2.  H42,  000 

34,  .^.10,  000 

39,910,000 

-  5.4<iO,O00 

23.  548,  000 

20.  010,  000 

+  3,532.000 

5,  887,  000 

0,  212,  000 

-      325, 000 

1,  949,  000 

1,  90»,  000 

-♦-         41. 000 

11,440,000 

10,  475,  000 

+       974, 000 

13,  479,  000 

10,  840,  000 

+  2.^9.000 

C2.  483,  000 

57,  693,  000 

+  4,790,000 

24,  72.3,  000 

23,101,000 

-f-  1,624,000 

2, 477,  000 

2, 477,  000 
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Imports  and  fjrporis  of  Jmtria-Hungarjf—Contiuneil. 


Imports. 


Articles. 


1881. 


18S0. 


GnttA  percha,  leather,  and  fur  Kooilg 

Wood,  bone,  Klass.  and  t  lay  poods 

!Metal»  and  hardware  

Vehicles  for  transportation   

InstrumentH,  machinery,  and  fancy  goods 

Hedicinefl,  colort*.  salt,  explosives  ..   

Object*  of  art  and  lit4  ratnre  . .   

Keiuse 

Total  ^ 


Articles. 


$12,261,000 

$10,  921,  000 

7,  024,  000 

6,  943,  000 

9,  866.  000 

8,  323,  000 

203.  000 

81,000 

11.60.^,000 

9,  866.  000 

G.  4Jm.  000 

5.684,000 

7,  502,  000 

6.  577,  000 

1,381.000 

1. 258,  OuO 

262,  682. 000 

249.  040,  000 

Increase  and 
decrease. 


+$1,340,000 
f  81,  OOO 
+  1,543,000 
-f  122. 00(^ 
+  1.827,00* 
-f  812,00ft 
+  1,015,000 
+       123,000 

+  13,O42.0«e 


Colonial  produce  and  tropical  finiits 

Tobacco,  and  manufactnres  of 

Garden  and  field  producce  

Animals  and  their  products . . 

Pat,  lard,  and  oil  

Beverages  and  eatables 

Fuel  and  timber 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  gums 

Weaving  materials  and  yams 

Textiles,  clothing,  and  millinery 

Bristles,  bark,  fiber,  and  paper  goods 

Gntta  percha,  leather,  and  fur  goods 

Wood,  bone,  glass,  and  clay  goods  

Hetals  and  hard wai-e 

Vehicles  for  transportation 

Instruments,  machinery,  and  fancy  goods 

Medicines,  colons,  salt,  explosives 

Objects  of  art  and  literature 

Berase 

Total 


Exports. 


1881. 


$28. 136. 

3.080, 
56.  272. 
37,  ."iOS, 

5, 197, 

7.  714, 
28,  704. 

2,111, 
20. 178, 
26,  146. 

4,060, 

8.  36*. 
17,660, 
11,165. 

2.477, 
18,  514. 
6,  537, 
4,019. 
2,680, 


1880. 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$25,294. 

2,964. 
54.  236, 
33,292. 

5,237, 

10,  759, 
27,  405, 

1.827, 

20,  728, 

22,533. 

3,  r'73, 

7,552, 

17,  173. 

11,  936, 
2,  436. 

16.971, 
6,049. 
3,816, 
2, 177, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


+$2, 

+ 

+  2, 
+  4. 

-3. 

+  1, 

+ 

+  3, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


842,000 
122,000 
036,000 
303.000 

40,000 
045.000 
299,000 
284.000 
551.000 
513,000 
487.000 
812,000 
487,000 
761,000 

31,000 
543,000 
488,000 
193,000 
503,000 


290,615,000       275,958,000  !     +14,657,000 


The  consul-general,  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  tbe  Austro-Hungarian 
customs  complete  details  of  the  commerce  of  1881,  the  following  details 
for  the  years  1880  and  1879  are  given  as  collected  from  his  very  full 
report  covering  these  years. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the 
years  1879  and  1880  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables : 

Principal  imporU. 


Articles. 


Grain 

Textiles :  Cottons,  woolens,  and  silks. 

C  otton,  raw 

Wool,  raw 

Cotton  and  woolen  yarns 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather 

Silk,  raw 

Chemicals 

Fancy  articles 

Color's  and  dyes 

Flour,  meal,  and  bran 

Animals,  for  food 

Macbinery 

Mineral  oils 

Flflx •.•• 

AH  other  articles 


Total  imports '    225.980.000 


1879. 

1880. 

Increase  and 
decrease^ 

$15, 323. 000 

$2(1.  928.  000 

+$11,605,000 

16,520,000 

18,  089.  000 

+ 

1,569.000 

16,  850,  000 

17,  635,  000 

+ 

785.00^ 

14,  372.  000 

15,116.000 

+ 

744.000 

12.  349.  000 

13,  051.  000 

+ 

702,000 

7, 186,  000 

11,481,000 

+ 

4,295.000 

9,  086,  000 

9. 128,  000 

+ 

42.00^ 

9,  788,  000 

9, 168,  000 

.. 

620,000 

9. 169,  000 

7, 145,  000 

— 

2, 014. 000 

6.  814.  000 

6,  443,  000 

^ 

371,000 

4,  708,  000 

5. 162, 000 

+ 

454.000 

5,121,000 

6,  318,  000 

4- 

1.197.  OOO 

4,  915,  000 

6, 360, 000 

+ 

1. 045, 000 

3,  34.^  000 

4.  584.  000 

+ 

1.239.000 

8,  1.36.000 

4.  5.54,  000 

— 

3.582.000 

4,  502,  000 

3.  882,  000 

^ 

620,000 

4,  2.54,  000 

3,  4J8,  000 

— 

826,000 

1    4,171,000 

4,  873,  000 

4- 

702,000 

!   69.371,000 

75.  695,  000 
249,  040,  000 

+ 

6,  324,  OtK) 

1  225.  980.  000 

4-  23, 140, 000 
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Principal  exparU, 


ArtloleB. 


1  timber 

'or  food 

idea 

bran 

I  bun«  waree 

glaMware 

i 

nd  leather  goods 

draught 

Boke 

laklns 

all  sorts 

1  chf^micals , 

articles 

al  exports 


1879. 


$38. 162, 000 

23,  541,  UUO 

19. 824, 000 

17. 759. 000 

13,  629.  000 

16,  024.  000 

6,  278,  000 

19,741.000 

6, 866  OUO 

6. 319,  000 

6. 440, 000 

6.236.000 

2,982,000 

4,584,000 

4, 171.  WK) 

3,966.000 

8. 843, 000 

4,  997, 000 

72. 413,  000 


277, 704, 000 


1680. 


$31, 274. 000 

24.119,000 

18,761,000 

IH,  502. 000 

14.  785.  000 

14, 200.  000 

10. 945.  000 

10. 160. 000 

7,  847,  000 

7, 475.  000 

7.555,000 

7, 145.  000 

6.402,000 

5.369,000 

6, 121. 000 

6,000,000 

4, 163, 000 

5. 165, 000 

71,  891. 000 


Inrresse  nod 
deoreatoe. 


-f 

+ 

+  1. 
—  1. 
+  4. 
9. 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 


1. 


878,000 
578, 1*00 
74.000 
743.  «'00 
15«t,000 
734.  OUO 
««7,  000 
581.000 
991,1.00 
156,000 
115, 000 
200,000 
470,000 
7H5,00U 
950,000 
0H5.000 
320,  OOO 
16H,000 
522,000 


275, 958. 000 


—  1,746,000 


large  increase  noted  in  the  foregoing  tables  in  the  imports  of 
and  flour,  an<i  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  the  same,  were 
,  so  sa^'s  Consnl-General  Weaver,  by  the  ])Oor  harvests  of  1879. 
lowever,  was  counteracted  by  the  abundant  harvest  of  1880,  as 
seen  on  reference  to  imports  and  exports  for  1881.    The  increase 
imports  of  coffee,  petroleum,  and  some  other  articles  was  caused 
laying  in  of  large  stocks  thereof  in  preparation  for  rtie  new  tariff 
went  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1879,  resulting  in  very 
reduced  imports  during  that  year,    it  is  more  than  likely  that 
ar  1881  will  restore  Austrian  foreign  trade  to  its  usual  level, 
ler  imports  of  grain  will  amount  to  about  $16,000,000  and  her  ex- 
hereof  to  between  $40,000,0(K)  and  $43,000,000  annually, 
imports  during  the  year  1881  show  an  increase  of  $13,642,000, 
B  exports  an  increase  of  $14,657,000,  as  compared  with  the  year 
hus  showing  a  continuous  augmentation  of  Austrian  foreign 
The  principal  increase  in  the  imports  of  1881  occurred  in  raw 
flax,  iron  ore,  petroleum,  jute  manufactures,  glassware,  agricul- 
aachinery,  coffee,  fruit,  potatoes,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  &c.     A 
ecrease  in  the  imports  of  breadstuffs  took  pla^e. 
most  remarkable  increase  in*  exports  occurred  in  sugar,  viz., 
'  tons  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1881,  against  120,000  tons 
the  same  period  in  1880.    Consnl-General  Weaver  notes  that  the 
^  prosperity  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  government.    A  large  increase  took  place  also  in  theex- 
f  swine,  sheep,  and  rape  seed.    A  very  remarkable  decrease  oc- 
in  the  exports  of  wine,  iron  rails,  pig  iron,  and  fresh  fruit,  with 
ecrease  in  the  exports  of  flour,  glassware,  iwttery,  coal,  and  wood, 
worthy  of  note  that  Austria-Hungary  is  almost  the  only  country 
>I>e  having  a  healthy  balanc  e  of  trade  in  its  favor,  and  this,  too, 
much  the  result  of  the  pro8])erous  condition  of  her  manufactur 
istries,  which  receive  the  special  protection  of  the  government.  . 
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AUSTRIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

Speaking  of  the  industrial  condition  of  Austria,  Consul-General  Wea- 
ver* says  that — 

While  Hungary  is  devoted  almost  exclnsively  to  agriculture  aud  the  milling  in- 
dustry, Austria,  on  the  contrary,  is  engaged  in  ulmont  evei^  branch  of  industry  and 
manufacture.  The  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  salt  are  government  monopolien,  re- 
turning large  revenues  to  the  state,  while  the  manufactures  of  beet-sugar,  beer,  A^-ine, 
and  liquor,  paying  excise  duties,  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Btat«  officials. 
Other  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  stone,  wood,  l^one,  and  clay 
are  successfuUy  carried  on,  and  their  products  sent  to  the  first  markets  of  the  world. 
In  order  to  perfect  as  far  as  possible  these  Austrian  manufactures,  and  enable  them  to 
compete  snccessfully  with  foreign  nations,  industrial  ami  art  schools,  supported  by 
the  government,  are  located  in  nearly  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Austria.  The 
number  of  these  schools  in  1879-'80  was  seventy-five,  having  172  teachers  and  4,479 
scholars,  embracing  embroidery,  lace-making,  spinning  and  weaving,  ceramics,  wood 
carving,  marble-cutting,  glass  and  metal  industries,  clock  and  bronze  making,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  children's  toys.  There  are,  fuithemiore,  industrial  societies  dnly 
constituted  and  officered  which  provide  every  means  of  advancement  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  through  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  and  exhibitions,  local  and  otherwise. 
Again,  industrial  and  manufacturing  joint  stock  companies  are  formed  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  with  liberal  government  concessions  and  large  capital,  to  operate  more 
successfully  in  any  one  direction.  The  ** Compass"  for  IStS  contains  for  Austria 
alone  257,  and  for  Hungary  129  such  joint  stocK  companies,  giving  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  yearly  receipts,  expenditures.,  and  dividends;  and  as  the  yearly  divi- 
dends range  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  most  imrt,  and  frequently  run  as  high  an  *^0 
per  cent.  S)r  the  most  important  industries,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  general  the 
industrial  condition  of  Austria-Hungary  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  principal  manufactured  articles  of  Austria  that  are  exported  to  other  countries, 
particularly  to  the  United  States,  are  porcelain,  glassware,  buttons,  leather  goods, 
glove  leather  and  gloves,  meerschaum  pipes,  and  musical  instruments,  each  of  which 
lurnishes  employment  to  a  large  number  of  employes.  In  several  of  these  ir  might 
seem  that  tbeir  manufacture  could  be  introduced  into  the  United  States,  but  there  is 
generally  some  potential  preventing  canst^s,  such  as  cost  of  labor,  lack  of  proper 
material,  or  skilled  labor  which  prevent  it;  tor  example,  the  pearl-butt-on  trade  of 
Vienna  is  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers  who  pay  the  lowest  possible  wages  to 
their  workmen,  and  as  the  shells  cannot  be  successfully  cut  by  machinery,  the  mono- 
poly is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Vienna  poor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manufact- 
ure of  meerschaum  and  other  pip  s,  while  for  the  other  industries  the  additional 
element  of  skilled  labor  comes  in,  so  that  in  such  articles  as  cannot  be  manufactured 
by  machinery,  but  must  be  turned,  carved,  and  manipulated  by  hand,  the  qnestion 
of  skill  and  cost  of  labor  are  vital  elements  which  turn  as  yet  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Austriau  manufacturer  and  give  him  the  monopoly. 

The  following  statement  of  the  exports  of  Austrian  manufactures 
during  the  year  1880  shows  the  relative  value  thereof  to  the  total  ex- 
port trade:  • 

Objectsof  art  and  literature $3,897,000 

Instruments,  machinery,  and  fancy  goods 17,t?63,0tJO 

Wagons,  sleighs,  and  ships 2,469,000 

Leather  and  fur  goods 7 ,  682, 000 

Textiles,  clothing,  and  millinery 22.922,000 

Iron,  steel,  and  hardware 12,142,000 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &c 8,012,000 

Yarns 4,956,000 

Tobacco  manufacturee 2,395,000 

Liquors 4,336,000 

Wood,  bone,  glass,  stone,  and  clay  goods 17,470,000 

Total  manufactures  exported 103, 554, 000 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  goods 172,404,000 

Total  export  trade 275,958,000 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  AUSTRO -HUNGARIAN  TRADE. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Austria- Hungary  is  with 
conterminous  countries,  entering  and  clearing  through  inland  custom- 
houses, as  the  following  statement  will  show : 

Imports  and  exports  of  AustriorHungary,  1880. 


OVitRLAND  TBADB. 


WithOermftny 

RoMia 

Roumftnia 

Servia  

Turkey  and  Montenegro 

Itnly 

Switserbmd 


Total  overland  trade 

5BA  TRADK. 


Throngb  Trieste 

Through  Finme  and  other  ports . 


Total  sea  trade 
Grand  total .... 


Throngh  Aostrian  cnstom-honses. . 
Through  Hungarian  custom-houses 


Total. 


Imports. 


1152,641,000 

14, 611, 000 

16, 745, 000 

4,262,000 

17,000 

10. 3S5, 000 

1,481,000 


Exports. 


$166, 589, 000 

14, 090, 000 

21,  lf6.  000 

4,827,000 

22,000 

17,  861, 000 

1,693,000 


200. 122, 000  I    227. 168, 000 


33.666,000 
15, 252. 000 


48, 918, 000 


249,  040, 000 


217, 002, 000 
32,  038, 000 


249,  040, 000 


88. 619, 000 
10, 171, 000 


48,  790.  000 


275, 968, 000 


252,951,000 
23, 0U7. 000 


275, 958, 000 


Total  trade. 


$319, 230, 000 

29. 601. 000 

37.  931. 000 

0, 081),  000 

39.000 

28,216,000 

3, 184, 000 


427, 290, 000 


72,285,000 
25, 423. 000 


97, 708. 000 


524,  908.  000 


460,953,000 
55. 045, 000 


524,998,000 


It  will  be  easily  inferred  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  direct 
trade  of  Austria-Hungary  with  over-sea  countries  is  very  limited,  a  fact 
which  the  following  tables,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  into  and 
from  Great  Britain  and  France,  fully  bear  out : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Au8tri€i-Hungary, 


Articles. 


B^ads  of  glass 

Com: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maiie 

Wheat  flour. 

Cotton 

Drugs 

Fruit: 

Currants 

Raisins 

Gum  arable. 

Hemp  

Indigo 

Iron  bars 

.Oil: 

trtive -*. 

Seed  cake 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Solcksil  ver 
a gs  and  other  stuff  for  paper 

8r«a,  all  sorts 

Sniuao  

Kkinsand  ftirs 

V«lonia 

Wo««d: 

Hewn..-*. 

Sts  ves 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamba' 

All  other  articles 


Total 


1879, 


$8,000 
46,000 


7, 


4,000 
140,000 


50,000 

10.000 

8.000 

122,000 

10,000 


2,000 

91.000 

3,000 

182,  000 

20,000 


10,  000 

15,000 

25,000 

2,000 

60,000 

49.000 

17,000 

33a),000 

8, 194, 000 


1880. 


$27,000 

12,000 
15,000 


5, 567. 000 

"io'ooo 


98.000 

30,000 

6,000 

64.000 

132,000 


156,000 
44,000 
4,000 
2,000 
22,  Ot  0 
49,000 
20,000 

44,000 

88.000 

100,000 

415,000 

6,955,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Austria-Hungary, 


AtHcIm. 


BRITUH  OOODB. 

Alkali 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cottun  yarns 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Fish,  all  sorts 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Jutemanafactures 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linens : 

By  the  yard 

By  valae 

Haohlnery : 

8team  enf^nes 

AU  other •- 

Hetals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oilseed 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

AUotber 

Total  British  goods 

FOBBION  GOODS. 

Bacon  and  hams 

Candles,  stearine 

Cottee 

Cot^•n,  raw 

Gum 

Hides: 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Lard    

Metals: 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  &o 

yiter,  cubic 

Oil: 

Cocoanut * 

Palm 

Lead 

Bice,  not  in  husk 

Spices : 

Pepper 

Other  sorts    ..  

Tallow  and  stearine 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign 


1870. 


$08,000 
180.  UOO 
004,000 

900,000 
49,000 
]5,Ut*0 
80,000 
01.000 

140.000 

25,030 
19,000 

74.000 
98,000 

286,000 
161,000 
229,000 

161.000 

8,000 

405.000 


3,883.000 


146,000 
27,000 

311,000 
35,000 
10,000 

112.000 
68,000 
15.000 

7,000 

8,000 

27,000 

5,000 

12,000 

25.000 

151,000 

6.000 

20.000 

3,000 

218,000 


1,205,000 


5,088,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Austria-Hungary  ^  1880. 


1880. 


$107,000 
161.000 
452,000 

884,000 
15.000 
18,000 
20,000 

156.000 

rd,ooo 

10. 000 
15.000 

40,000 
136.000 

253,090 
112.000 
292.000 

88.000 

5.000 
560.000 

2.887,000 


151.000 
n.WiO 

836.000 
39.000 
15,01)0 

80.000 
98,000 
25,000 


10.000 
15.000 

1,000 
I2,u00 

2,000 
89,000 

22.000 

19,000 

18,000 

253.  UOO 


1, 142. 000 


4, 029, 000 


Articles. 


Lumber 

"Wine 

Sugar,  raw 

Cat»l« V'-*--^ 

Hid(>s  and  skins,  undressed 

Vegetables,  dried 

Cereals 

"Wool,  in  mass 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Silk 

Fruit 

Oleaginous  seeds  .^ 

Hnnufactures  in  skin  and  leather 
Jieat,  fresh 


Cl^neral  im.  Special  In* 
ports.  porta. 


$10, 857. 000 
2, 407. 000 
2,  077, 000 
1,654,000 
1,119.000 
►87,000 
648.000 
606.000 
498,000 
368,000 
258.000 
256,000 
248.000 
201,000 


010. 851,  OOO 

2,348.000 

2,077.000 

1,654,UOO 

1,115,000 

887,000 

637.000 

605,000 

498.000 

337,000 

200.000 

253,000 

15.%  000 

201,000 
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Articles. 


Arm«  

Pottery,  gla«a,  snd  orj«t*l. 

Ifercery  juid  battoiu 

FBmitore 

Honen 

ManoCftctnres  in  wool 

TooU  and  hardware 

Boer 

Eow 

Honey    

Dreeoed  hldee 

Nickel 

If  annfactaree  in  wood 

Pure  exotic  fram 

Cnrios,  not  &  comraeroe  . . . 
Machines  and  machinery . . 

Steel  bars 

F<*athera,  ornamental 

Wax,  crude 

Books  and  stationery 

Horns  and  bones  

Brandy,  spirits,  and  Uqaors 

Manganese 

Medicinal  flowers 

Medicinal  roots 

Other  articles 

Total 


Greneral  im- 

Specinl im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$201,000 

1 

$201,006 

106,000 

173,000 

14«.0O0 

110.000 

124,000 

121.000 

121,000 

121,000 

111.000 

30.000 

101,000 

89,  (KM) 

96.000 

95,0(10 

90,000 

90.000 

72,000 

72,000 

60.000 

60,000 

68.000 

68,000 

67,000 

46,000 

62.000 

49,000 

58,000 

56,000 

46,000 

39,000 

37.000 

3,000 

37.000 

37.000 

35.000 

24,000 

35.000 

81.000 

31.000 

31.000 

27.000 

16.000 

19.000 

19.000 

17.000 

17.000 

17,000 

2.000 

389,000 

835.000 

24,856,000 

23,811.000 

ExpitrUfrom  France  to  Austria-Hungary ,  1880. 


Articles. 


Silk  mannfsctnres 

Silk,  onmannfiactared 

Wool  manofactores 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Clothing  and  underclothing 

Maaofactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Tools  and  hardware 

OUs,  fixed,  pure 

Fancy  articles.  Parisian  industry 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers 

Books  and  stationery        

Machines  and  machmery 

Curios,  not  in  commerce 

Dressed  hides 

Coffee        

Toys  and  small  wares 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Cotton  manufactures 

Satht>n 

Baw  hides 

Instruments,  optical  and  others 

Cl«»eksand  watches 

Furniture 

Wool 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 

Wiass,  ordinary 

S^awhnts 

Thread 

Fruit 

Prepared  medlolnes 

Natiye  rosins 

Colors '. 

Felt  hats    

Pottery,  glsss.  Mid  crystal 

Cotton,  in  mass        

Wood  msnufactures 

Manufactures  in  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 
Other  articles 

Total 


Qeneral  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$1. 


140.000 

867.000 

700,000 

481,000 

273.000 

247. 000 

168,000 

130,000 

128.000 

119,000 

100,000 

99,000 

97.000 

96,000 

90.000 

88.000 

77,000 

60.000 

48,000 

45,000 

41.000 

41,000 

87,000 

35.000 

32.000 

32,000 

31,000 

24.000 

21,000 

19,000 

18.000 

17.000 

17.000 

16.000 

16,000 

16.000 

16.000 

344,000 


$1,139,000 

867.000 

684,000 

481.000 

278.000 

247.000 

115, 000 

90,000 

128, 000 

119.000 

100,000 

76.000 

97.000 

96.000 


88.000 
77,000 
59, 100 
48,000 
45,000 
41,(H)0 
41.000 
34,000 
35,000 
82,IK)0 
8,>,000 
81,000 
24.000 
16,000 
19.000 
18.  COO 
17,»»00 
17.000 
16,000 
16.000 
16,000 
16.000 
247.000 


5, 826, 000 


6, 497, 000 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Accortiing  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Austria-Hungary  was  hs  follows, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports  from  Austria-Hungary,  tl,41G,000; 
exports  thither,  $2,255,000.  These  returns  show  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  imports,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  exports  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

These  figures,  however,  fall  short  of  the  real  volume  of  trade  between 
both  countries.  For  instance,  Consul-Greneral  Weaver  gives  the  value 
of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States,  at  the  consulate-general,  con- 
sulates, and  agencies  in  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  year  en<led  Septem- 
ber 30,  1881,  as  amounting  to  $6,633,000,  a  decrease  of  $673,000  from 
the  preceding  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nature  of  these  declared  exports 
for  the  United  States  and  the  places  at  which  they  were  declared : 


Articles. 


Bed  feathers 

Books    

Buttons  

Cloth  Bud  woolen  (roods  . . 
liress  goods  and  shawls . . . 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Fancy  goods  and  Jewelry. 

Fruits,  dried 

Furniture 

Olassware 

Gloves 

Gum 

Hnmanhair 

Hops  

Iron  and  steel 

Insect  powder 

Leather,  skins  and  ftirs. . . 

Lentils  

Linen  and  cotton  goods. . . 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Musical  instruments 

Oils 

Pipes  and  pipe  fixtures . . . 

Porcelain  ana  pottery 

^^8 

Silks 

Sponges.  .  

Toys  and  chip  goods 

Wine,  beer,  ana  liquer 

"Wool , 

All  other 


Total 


Buda> 
P  e  s  t  b. 


$2,441  00 
122,255 '66 
"*i035'66 


1?0  00 


2.808  00 
42, 891  00 


14, 865  00 

7*66" 


185,007  00 


Prague. 


$12,  asa  00 

4, 935  00 

54, 28-2  00 

72,445  00 


11, 152  00 

20,>t49  00 

6. 625  00 

2. 915  00 

1, 405, 983  00 

5,566  00 


21.  685  00 
14, 322  00 


48.768  00 
'  15,296*66 


10, 413  00 
6,426  00 


170, 198  00 


20.263  00 
42,087  00 


9,809  00 


1, 956, 294  00 


Trieste^ 


$51, 651  00 
866,8i3'66 


239,658  00 


89,406  00 
14.853  00 


Vienna. 


$352  00 
828,909  00 
173. 540  00 
9,360  00 
210. 187  00 
829,830  00 


27,437  00 

4,453  00 

73,230  00 


49,853  00 


5.805  00 
90,926  00 


27,419  00 


91, 427  00 
155, 513  00 


48,078  00 

'i63,'666'66 

17,632  00 

448,666  00 


96,853  00 


833,171  00 
5,633  00 


83,872  00 


12, 356  00 
17, 39566 


1,707,319  00     2.783.710  00 


Total 


$12. 

^ 

838. 

245, 

9. 

27.\ 

35. 
1.019. 

3«». 
1.411 

78. 
239. 

21, 

14. 

48, 

89. 
227, 

17, 

463. 

2, 

58, 
102. 

49, 
233. 
175. 

5. 

90. 
83 
27. 
20. 
69. 
91. 
182. 


685  06 

*i87  00 
281  00 
9^.5  00 
UrW  00 
43t  00 
679  m 
693  00 
353  00 
471  00 
796  00 
6.^  00 
8U5  00 
322  00 
U78  00 
4ti6  00 
287  00 
6:^2  00 
962  00 
1»83  00 
304  00 
279  00 
M5.1  00 
171  00 
Kil  00 
805  00 
926  UO 
872  00 
419  00 
2tS3  00 
308  <« 
427  uO 
314  00 


6, 6C3. 020  (0 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Aastro-Hangarian  merchants  declare  the 
exports  intended  for  the  United  States  at  the  American  consulate  gen- 
eral, consalates,  and  agencies,  a  very  close  approximation  of  the  amomit 
of  AustroHungarian  products  consumed  in  the  United  States  can  be 
reached ;  but  as  the  Austro- Hungarian  customs  t>ake  no  note  of  the 
country  of  production,  merely  crediting  the  country  through  which  the 
imports  are  received  as  the  country  of  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  estimate  of  the  amount  of  American  products  consumed 
in  the  empire. 

The  principal  direct  exports  to  Austria-Hungary  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  were  as  follows:  Kerosene,  $1,498,000;  cotton-seed  oil,  8183,000; 
rosin  and  turpentine,  $114,000 ;  spirita  of  turpentine,  tallow,  tobacco, 
salted  beef,  and  small  lots  of  medicine,  dyes,  leather,  clocks,  lard,  brooms, 
&c. 
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For  various  apparent  reasons  the  country  offers  a  difficult  field  for  the 
enlargement  of  American  trade. 

In  regard  to  our  gen<Tal  trade  prospects  with  Austria,  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  Consul  Weaver  will  prove  interesting: 

IMPORTATION  OF  AMEBICAN  PRODUCTS. 

It  Ifl  therefore  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  the  amonnt«  of  the  vari- 
ous prodacts  of  the  United  States  import<^d  by  way  of  Germany,  Sw^itzerland,  and 
the  free  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  into  this  empire.  The  chief  articles  imported 
directly  to  Trieste  in  1880  were  1/2*^  tons  of  pork,  lard,  and  butter;  600  tons  tallow, 
35  tons  salted  an«l  smoked  moats  (hams),  '•\S,A'Z2  tons  refined  petroleum,  5,508  tons 
TOflin,  5^  tons  cotton,  67d  tons  wood,  344  tons  dye-woods,  20  tons  sole  leather,  1:{  tons 
hides  and  skins,  29  tons  tobacco,  3,158  toiin  cotton-st'^d  oil,  1,574  tons  maize,  227  tons 
spirits.  111  tons  acid  not  specified,  130  tons  coal,  and  various  other  articles  valued  at 
6,340,000  florins,  equal  to  $2,6<>5,740.  But  just  what  portion  of  these  imports  are  con- 
sumed in  Trieste  or  forwarded  from  there  into  the  customs  district  of  Austria-Hun- 
l^ary  is  not  known.  But  the  amount  of  petroleum  sent  in  from  Trieste  in  1880  w:is 
42.460  tons,  exceeding  the  amount  received  during  the  year  at  that  port,  the  balance 
being  probably  in  stock  from  1879.  The  amount  received  via  Germany  for  IHH)  was 
57,417  tons.  The  amount  of  cotton  arriving  via  Trieste  was  32,693  tons,  while  the 
amount  arriving  via  Germany  was  :^,955  tons ;  but  the  origin  of  those  cottons  for 
statistical  pnrposes  is  lost ;  but  if  the  data  for  Trieste  are  correct  it  would  appear  that 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  cottons  arriving  from  Triesto  are  of  American  origin, 
bnt  aM  the  qnantities  arriving  via  Germany  are  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  and  are  received  from  the  lar^^e  European  cotton 
ports  drawing  their  principal  supplies  from  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  just  to 
suppose  that  at  least  the  major  pai-t  came  originally  from  the  United  Stat«^.  The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  the  tallow,  rosin,  lard,  and  meats,  woods,  hides  and  skins, 
and  the  other  chief  American  products  arriving  in  Austria-Hungary.  Besides,  the 
quantity  of  machinery  imported  for  aicricuUural  and  for  domestic  purposes  is  great 
and  possibly  increasing.  But  the  return  of  better  times  in  the  United  States  has  so 
increased  the  prices  of  many  articles  that  competition  with  European  production  grows 
less  favorable  to  our  manufacturers. 

During  the  past  and  present  years,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
dnoe  certain  articles,  with  satisfactory  success,  such  as  clocks,  bent  wood  chair-seats, 
leather  and  cotton  Itelting,  dsc,  but  the  special  effort  to  introduce  certain  other  arti- 
cles, »>nch  as  rubl>er  hose  and  enameled  leather,  has  failed  or  proven  so  far  unprofita- 
ble, on  account  of  carelessness  in  filling  orders  or  in  packing  the  goods.  But  those 
most  deeply  engaged  in  introducing  American  manufactures  upon  these  markets  are 
not  discourage<l,  but  have  gone  to  the  Unite<l  States  to  explain  in  person  the  demands 
of  the  trade,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  hinderances  to  success. 

The  prohibition  against  American  swine  prodncts  still  continues,  without  much 
hope  of  immediate  change,  and  even  the  rendered  lard  is  now  attacked  b?  certain 
parties  in  Pesth,  who  hope  to  be  able  to  exclude  it  also  on  sanitary  grounds. 

FOBEionr  conniERCE  of  turkey  iif  evbope. 

In  the  absence  of  any  Turkish  official  statistics,  an  approximation  of 
the  value  of  the  forei^rn  commerce  of  Turkey  in  Europe  can  only  be 
reached  through  the  official  returns  of  the  principal  countries  having 
commercial  relations  therewith^  which  give  the  following  results : 


Prindpsl  oomitrles. 


Tranee 

KqmIa 

EnidaDd 

lUly~ 

SoomftnUi 

United  SUtes 

▲n  other  oonntrlM 

Total 


Imports 
fh>in  Tur- 
key in  En- 
rope. 


128.852,000 
9, 348, 000 
7,507,000 
0, 414, 000 
1, 704. 000 
283,000 
5,000.000 


58,008,000 


Exports  to 
Turkey  in 
Europe. 


$15,448,000 
8,087,000 
20,908,000 
2,886,000 
4, 618. 000 
619,000 
8,000,000 


60,004,000 


Total 
trade. 


$48,796,000 

17. 43.\  0(  0 

28,595.000 

9.250.000 

6,322.000 

002,0(10 

18,000,000 


119, 802, 000 
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The  French  trade  above  given  includes  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  while 
there  is  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining  the  volume  of  the  latter,  it 
would  be  safe  to  assunie  that  the  imports  into  France  from  Asiatic  Tur- 
key amount  toat  least  $IO,0(K),0(K),  and  the  exports  thereto  to  $8,000,000. 
The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
following  figures,  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  imports  from  their 
shipment  in  the  several  countries  to  their  arrival  in  Turkey :  Imports 
into  Turkey  in  Europe,  $65,604,000  ;  exports  therefrom,  $50,698,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  England 
and  France  wi^  Turkey: 

Imparia  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Turkey  in  Enrope, 


Aniclea. 


BoDAs,  except  whale-fins •. 

Com: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Haise 

Orber  kinds 

Dyeataffs  and  tanning  subatancea 

Oalla 


Gnma,  of  all  aorta 

Oil: 

OUve 

Chemioal,  eaaential,  or  perftimed 

Opium 

Itags,  and  other  material  for  paper  . . 
SeMs: 

Flax  and  linaeed 

All  other  aorta 

SIUe: 

Raw 

Waete.: 

Skins,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Tobacco,  anmanntactured 

Yalonia 

Wood,  hard  wood,  onenamerated . . . . 
Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs* 

Goat  s  wool,  and  hair 

Woolen  manufactorea 

All  other  articles 


Total 


$88,000 

20,000 
83,000 
84,000 
40,000 
87,000 
6,000 
S4,0(K> 

175,000 
47.000 

808,000 
78,000 

28,000 
03,000 

25,000 
15,000 
80.000 

146,000 
20;  000 

263,000 

156,000 

2,366,000 

64,000 

188,000 


4, 717, 000 


$102,000 

1.000 
10.000 
151,000 
20.000 
54,000 
4.000 
40,000 

2,000 

84,000 

438,000 

88.000 

200,000 
83.000 

8.\000 
25,000 
25,000 

190,000 
15,000 

166,000 

660,000 

4,445.000 

234,000 

657,000 


7,587,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  European  Turkey. 


BRITISH  OOODB. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery  . . 

Arms,  ammnnition,  See 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fael 

Cotton  yam 

Cottona: 

By  the  yard 

By  valne 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Jute  manufoctnres 

L  nens : 

By  the  yard 

Bv  value  

Machinery  and  mill- work . . . . 
Hetals : 

Iron.  WTOUf^ht  and  not ... 

Copper,  wrouKht  and  not 

Tin,  nnwronght 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  valne , 

All  otherartlclea 


Total  British  goods. 


$127,000 

10.000 

615.000 

2,8d5.000 

18, 790. 000 

200.000 

73,000 

8,000 

166,000 

98,000 

127.000 

15,000 

146,000 

525,000 

879,000 

20.000 

4,000 

86ft.  000 

03,000 

640  000 


$83,000 

10.000 

588.000 

1,229,000 

14, 854, 000 

190,  COO 

50,000 

6,000 

107,000 

88,000 

49,000 

5,000 

88,000 

370,000 

248,000 

88,000 

2,000 

603.000 

R8.OO0 

524.000 


20. 196. 000 


19.274,000 
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ExpcrUfnnn  ike  United  Kingdom  to  European  Turkey — Continued. 


Articles, 


FOUIION  GOODS. 

Arms  and  Mnninnltion 

Candles,  stosrine 

Coffee 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stafib : 

Cochineal 

Indigo 

Hides,  ondressed 

IroD : 

Bars 

Mannfactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Idnen  manufactures 

gpice,  pepper 

Spirits,  all  sorts,  not  sweetened 

Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined 

Tea 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign 


1870. 


1880. 


$73,000 

68,000 

345,000 

$1,000 

54,000 

544.000 

8,000 
73,000 
30,000 

30.000 
88,000 
15,000 

170,000 

107.000 

10,000 

20,000 

8,860.000 

8,000 

112.000 

48,000 

837,000 

64.000 
1»8,000 

30.000 

855.000 

8.000 

25.000 
105.000 
312.000 

1, 764, 000 

1,  724, 000 

21, 960, 000 

20,998,000 

Imports  into  France  from  Turkey ,  1880.^ 


Articles. 


Table  fhiits 
SUk 


Wool  in  mass 

CerealM 

Haw  hides 

Oleaginous  seeds 

Dried  Tegetables 

Wines        

Cotton,  raw 

Lumber 

Sponges 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Woo]  carpets 

Gsllnuts 

Opium 

Oil  of  roses.  &c 

If ediein^l  fhiits 

OliTe  oil 

Almonds  snd  nuts 

Bn>ken  copper 

Horns         

Hides,  dressed 

Bristles 

KxoUc  rosins 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs. 
Hoofs  and  bones 


Bags 

Hemp 

Sugar,  raw.  beet-root 

Medielnal  roots 

Licorice  Juice 

Wax 

Earths  and  stones,  for  manufsctnres  and  art. 

Xxotio  woods 

Exotic  gums,  pnre 

Fruits,  for  distilling 

Csaary  seed 

Copoer.  pnre,  first  smelting 

Curios,  not  in  commerce 

Jratbers,  omament«l 

Bran 

Other  articles 


Totals 


General 

Special 

imports. 

imports. 

$6,854,000 

$5,812,000 

4. 407. 000 

4, 342, 000 

8.441,000 

8,338,000 

8,263.000 

2,916.000 

2,356,000 

2. 199,  000 

1, 280, 000 

1,208.000 

1,080,000 

995,0(10 

031,000 

(^08,000 

643,000 

8()5. 000 

422,000 

422,000 

885,000 

142,000 

854,000 

145.  000 

834.000 

282,000 

827,000 

158,000 

267,000 

31.000 

241,000 

74,000 

227,000 

220,000 

202,000 

196.  (KM) 

179,000 

157. 0(K) 

164,000 

164.000 

189,000 

139.000 

138.000 

136.000 

123,000 

119.000 

122,000 

15  000 

111.000 

111.000 

104.000 

104.000 

101,000 

88,000 

98.000 

97,000 

85.000 

64.000 

78,000 

75,000 

77,000 

77,000 

74,000 

52,000 

63,000 

60,000 

62,000 

59.000 

55,000 

38.000 

49,000 

26,000 

48,000 

89.000 

41,000 

41,000 

84.000 

81.000 

80,000. 

80,000 

65,000 

23,000 

844,000 

811,000 

28, 352, 000 

25, 759, 000 

*Tbe  trad"  with  Asiatic  Turkey  is  iurluded  in  these  tables.  French  official  publications  making*  no 
distinction  betwceii  the  triMle  witn  Jfiuiopeau  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
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ExporU  fnm  France  to  Turkey ,  1H80.* 


Artidea. 


Coffee 

Wool  manufactares 

Prepared  hides 

Cotton  manufactares 

Toolaand  hardware 

Floor 

Silk 

Sugar,  refined 

Mercery  and  bnttona 

Thread 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Silk  manafactnres 

Hannfaotures  in  skin  and  leather 

Cochineal 

Manafactnres  of  flax  and  hemp , 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 

Brandy,  spirita,  and  liqnors 

Books  ana  stationery « 

Wines 

Clothing  and  anderclothing,  sewn 

Hides,  raw 

Machines  and  machin  ry 

Toys 

Rice 

Olive  oil 

Fnmitare 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Coal    

Modes  and  fashions 

Building  material 

Pepper 

Colom 

Copper 

Clocks  and  watches • 

Potatoes 

Prepared  drugs 

Zinc,  laminated 

Indigo , 

FeltbaU 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Fruit 

Bristles 

Cheese 

Manufactures  in  India  rubber  and  gntta-percha 

Perfumery 

Musical  instruments 

Acids 

Other  articles 

Totals 


General 
exports. 


$1. 
1, 
1, 
1. 
1. 


1, 


573.000 

504,000 

392.000 

374,000 

088,000 

948,000 

839.000 

629.000 

5-i8, 000 

308.000 

209,000 

261,000 

253,000 

246.000 

233,000 

210,000 

207,000 

194.000 

176,000 

171,000 

146,000 

124.000 

111,  000 

104.000 

98.000 

93,000 

90,000 

80,000 

80,000 

79,000 

69.000 

66,000 

59.000 

55  000 

6.\000 

49.000 

48.000 

47,000 

46,000 

45,000 

41.000 

40.000 

87,000 

83,000 

80,000 

29,000 

27.000 

238,000 


15,446,000 


Special 
exports. 


$U  016. 000 

1,231.000 

4U5.000 

419.  OUO 

101,  OUO 

791.000 

629,000 

510.  UOO 

12,000 

239,  UOO 

142,000 

246,000 

243,000 

185,000 

3.000 

77,000 

165.  OUO 

146.000 

152. 000 

133,  UUO 

8«,0UU 

110,000 

5,000 

41.000 

93,000 

89.000 

76.000 

80.000 

78,000 


63.  («0 
84.000 
10,000 
55.000 
48,000 
48  000 
12,000 
46,000 
9'",  000 

aouo 

40.(100 
12.0UO 
12.000 
30,000 
28.000 
25.000 
760.000 


4.781,000 


*  The  trade  with  Asiatic  Turkev  is  included  in  these  tables,  French  official  pnbliaationa  making  no 
distinction  between  the  trade  witn  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  total  direct  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey  in  Europe 
amounted  to  only  $283,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1881,  of  which  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  and  dyes,  entered  free  of  duty,  comprised  $200,00i),  the 
balance  being  composed  of  small  lots  of  gums,  hides,  paper  materials, 
pig  and  scrap  iron,  &c.  The  direct  exx)ort8  from  the  United  States  to 
Turkey  in  Europe  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  only  t6 19,000,  of 
which  petroleum  amounted  to  $584,000,  and  wheat  to  $28,000. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  British  export  table  above  that 
cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of  nearly  $15,000,000  were  exported  from 
England  to  Turkey  in  Europe  during  the  year  1880.  Not  a  single  yard  of 
American  cotton,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  exported  from  the  United  St^ites 
to  Turkey  during  the  same  year.  British  cotton  yarns,  in  addition  to 
the  other  cotton  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  $1,229,000,  were  also  ex- 
ported to  Turkey  during  the  same  year.  The  other  principal  exports 
from  England  to  Turkey  consisted  of  iron  and  copper,  wrought  aud 
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anwroagbt,  coals,  clothing,  hardware  and  cutlery,  machinery  and  mill- 
work,  woolen  mannfactures,  and  jate  and  linen  goods. 

The  principal  exports  from  France  to  Turkey  consist  of  prepared 
hides,  cotton  goods,  utensils  and  tools  in  metal,  silk,  refined  sugar,  mer- 
oer3',  yarns,  silk  goods,  leather  goods,  spirits,  paper,  wines,  &c. 

Taking  the  nature  of  this  British  and  French  export  trade  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  noteworthy  that  American  trade  should  be  confined 
almost  wholly  to  petroleum. 

FOBEIOIf  COnillEBCi:  OF  OBEECE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Greece  may  be  estimated,  in  the  absence  of 
official  returns,  as  follows:  Imports,  $20,000,000^  exports,  $16,000,000: 

Principal  imporia  of  Greece. 


ArUdM. 


Cereals 

Cotton  manufftotorM 

Colton  yam 

Hidea.raw     

Wool  manufaotarea 

SafEar 

mmber  for  building 

Iron,  wrought  and  on  wrought 

Animala,  living 

Sttlted  provibiona 


Value. 


$5,500,000 
2,500.000 

aoo.ooo 

1.63(1,000 
1.060,000. 
1, 100, 000 
600,000 
650,000 
570,000 
560,000 


Artiolea. 


Coal   

Coffee 

Rice   

Silk  manufocturea 

Sulphur 

Beverages 

All  other  articles . 

Total  imports 


Value. 


$513. 000 
465,000 
374.000 
4K.1, 0<K) 
357.  0<K) 
1J*5,000 
8. 045.  000 


20,000,000 


Principal  exports  of  Greece, 


Articles. 


Trait: 

Currants.... 

Figs 

Oranges 

Total  fruit 

OUtooO 


Valus. 


$7,300,000 
770,000 
200.000 


8.270.000 


1.500.000 


Articles. 


mdes.  dressed 

Lead 

Wine 

Valonia 

Soap 

All  other  articles . 

Total  exports 


Value. 


$900,000 
900,000 
315,  0<N} 
396.000 
195,000 
3, 464, 000 


16, 000.  000 


The  direct  trade  between  Greece  and  the  United  States  is  very  ui.» 
satisfactory,  our  imports  therefrom,  during  the  fiscal  year  1881,  amount- 
ing to  only  $550,000;  our  exports  thereto  amounting  to  still  less,  viz, 
$142,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  England 
and  France  with  Greece  : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Greece, 


Articles. 


*-f- — •-••■■■  — 

Traito: 

Currants 

Prenenred  wlthontsngar 

Baisins  

Lead,  pig  and  sheet 

Ofl.oliTe 

SOTcrore 

Stones,  rough  and  hewn  or  manufactured 

Tobaeoo,  manufiictured 

▼aloota 


Wine 

Wool,  rifteep  and  lambs' 

Zine 

AU  other  artlctos 


Total. 


1879. 


$7,097,000 

7,000 

74,000 

44£,000 

685.000 

112.000 

4.000 

2,(K)0 

182,000 

5,000 


282.000 
198,000 

1^40,000 


1880. 


$5,173,000 

10,000 

78,000 

551,000 

224.000 

263,000 

7.000 

1,000 

200,000 

3.000 

20,000 

263.000 

421.000 

~7^.000 
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Exports  from  t^  United  Kingdom  to  Oreeoe, 


BBmsH  oooua. 


AlkaU 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

AimH,  ammnnition.  &.C 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cutton  yam 

Cottun : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Fish  (aU  sorts) 

Hardwares  and  oatlery 

Linens  by  yard  . .   

M>ichinery  and  mill  work 

HeUls: 

Iran,  wroaght  and  not. .. 

Copper,  wroaght  and  not. 
Woolens; 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


FOBBIOX  OOODS. 


Coffee 

Dyeing  and  tanning  staffs 

Gum  (all  sorts) 

Hides,  undressed ..., 

Metals:  Iron  bars 

Rice 

Hpiees  (all  sorts)     

RMirits  (all),  not  sweetened. 

Bngar.  refined , 

All  other  articles , 


Total  foreign  goods. 


Grand  total  British  and  foreign. 


$54,000 

SO.OOO 

83,000 

185,000 

418.000 

,541.000 
44,000 
83.000 
44,000 
SO.IiOO 
73,000 

248,000 
83,000 

219.000 

4.U0O 

447,000 


4,586,000 


57,000 
84.000 
10,000 
50.000 
80.000 

160,000 
23,000 
06.000 
15,000 

190,000 


666,000 


5,252,000 


949,000 

20.0U0 

6K,(i00 

2lt3.0O0 

200,000 

2,308.000 
30,000 
93,U00 
M.OOO 
2.%  000 
102.000 

229.000 
64.000 

146,000 

3.000 

249,000 


3,083,000 


54,000 
80.000 
15.000 
68.U00 
15.1)00 
85.000 
24.000 
44.000 
5.O00 
136,000 


476,000 


4,450.000 


Imports  into  France  from  Crreeoe,  1680. 


Articles. 


Baisins 

Sponges 

wiues 

Bilk   

Lead , 

Wool  in  mass 

Fire-arms    

Cereals    , 

Fruits,  medicinal 

Olive  oU         

HUleH  and  skins,  raw. 
Emery  stone,  crude . .  1 
Lead  ore 

»•«» 

Cotton,  raw 

Other  articles 


Total 


General 
imports. 


$4,127,000 

541,000 

178.000 

176,  <HHl 

129.000 

85,000 

75,000 

70,000 

47,000 

46.000 

36.000 

33,0(K) 

31. 0<K) 

28,000 

22,000 

224.000 


5,848.000 


Rpe«ial 
imports. 


$4,121,000 
187,000 
160,000 
176,000 
129.000 
83,000 


15,000 
85.000 
60.000 
34.000 
21,000 
81,000 
20.000 
22,000 
127.000 


5,221,000 


ExporUfrom  France  to  GreecOf  1880. 


Artidea. 


Clothing  and  underclothiag,  sewn 

Wool  mantifaetures 

Hides,  dressed , 

Tools  and  hardware 

Coffee 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed 

Cottun  manufactures 


General 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

$047,000 

$946,000 

466,000 

414,000 

358.000 

852,000 

250, 000 

as,ouo 

236,000 

..a..                 ..•• 

22."..  000 

2^.000 

140,  UOU 

114,000 
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Experts  from  France  to  Greece,  1880— Con  tinned. 


ArtidAs. 


IfercMT  and  bnttonii 

Codfish,  dried,  salted  ... 

Potterr,  glass  and  crystal 

ftratrhata 

Sulphate  of  quinine 

Books  and  stationery 

I'oniiture 

Machines  and  machinery. 
Iitm.  steel,  and  castings  . 

Winee 

Lead 

SUk 

Prepared  drags 

Sow' 

Other  articles «... 

Totals 


General 
inipurts. 


101,000 
7U.000 
06,000 
68,000 
49.000 
46,000 
43,000 
43,000 
8.^000 
84.000 
33.000 
23.000 
21.000 
12,000 

631,000 


8,877,000 


Special 
imports. 


$91,000 
70,000 
S7.000 
65,000 
10,000 
43,0<0 
43,000 
28,000 
1,000 
84,000 
33.000 
23.000 
20,  (KW 
12,000 

411,000 


8,185.000 


FOREIGN  COnniEBCi:  OF  BOVniAlVIA. 

Gonsul-General  Schuyler,  of  Bncbarest,  estimates  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Roumania  as  follows  for  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $51,067,000, 
a  very  small  increase  on  the  preceding  year;  exports,  $43,783,000,  a 
decrease  of  $3,947,000  on  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  occurred 
in  the  exports  of  cereals. 

The  principal  imports  into  and  exports  from  Boumania  are  as  follows, 
according  to  Roumanian  customs  classification,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, does  not  give  the  details  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  particular  articles  composing  the  trade:  ' 

Import B  fnto  Roumania, 


Articles. 


Textile  and  textile  materials 

Metals,  wrought  and  nnwrought 

Leather,  fiars,  and  skins 

Coloniida 

Wood,  and  manofactnres  of 

Glass,  pottery,  and  minerals 

Oils,  grease,  wax,  4m: 

Lire  animals 

Grain,  flour.  &o 

AnJm*l  products,  alimentary  — 

Liquors  and  winea 

Paper,  stationery,  books,  &c  .... 

Prtruleum.  bitumen,  &c 

Carriages,  Ax    .  

All  other  articles 

Total 


18791 


fl5. 456, 000 

8.151,000 

6, 572, 000 

8,327.000 

2. 031,  LOO 

1. 4C0.  000 

1. 850, 000 

8,004,000 

1, 141. 000 

531,000 

043.000 

2,110,000 

503,000 

5(»0,000 

8. 492,  000 


50.808,000 


1880. 


$18,381,000 

9, 505, 000 

8.052,000 

2, 014. 000 

2, 542, 000 

1,496.000 

1,417.000 

707, 000 

875. 000 

639. 000 

553,000 

1,660,000 

607,000 

406,000 

8, 713, 000 


51,067,000 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


-f  1. 


4- 

X 


925.000 

354. 000 

520.000 

713,000 

512,  000 

27,000 

61,000 

897.000 

266,000 

8,000 

90,000 

456,000 

104.000 

100.000 

221,000 


+      160, 000 


Exports  from  Boumania. 


Grain,  flonr,  and  cereals 

Lireanimals  

Trxtilesanil  textile  materialb 

Leather,  fnis.  and  skins 

W«tod,  and  manufactures  of ., 

A nimal  products,  al imeiitary 

Fmits  and  vrgetables 

Petroleum,  bitumen,  tec 

All  other  articles 

ToUl 


$36, 660,  000 

3.  P88.  000 

1,074,  (H«0 

1, 061.  000 

667.000 

94«i.  000 

1, 78U.  000 

375,000 

1, 185,  000 


47, 730, 000 


$33, 560, 000 

2, 430, 000 

1, 720, 000 

1,073,000 

1.015.000 

l,53(i,0O0 

8(»1.000 

502,000 

996,000 


48,  783, 000 


-$3, 100, 000 

-  1,558,0(10 
-}-  646,000 
-f  12  000 
+  348,000 
+      696,000 

-  910.000 
+      217.000 

-  189,000 


—  8,947,000 
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With  the  exception  of  cereals,  live  anitDals,  animal  products,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  exports  given  in  the 
above  statement  were  composed  of  foreign  manufactures  and  produce. 
The  imports  entered  for  consumption  may  therefore  be  reckoned  at 
$46,000,000,  and  the  exports  of  Koumanian  produce  at  $38,000,000, 
nearly  all  of  the  latter  being  the  product  of  the  farm. 

The  distribution  of  the  general  trade  of  Boumania  is  given  as  follows 
for  the  year  1880  by  Consul-General  Schuyler : 

Foreign  commerce  of  Boumania  by  countries. 


Conntries. 


Au8tri»-HuDgai7 
(ireat  Britain  — 

I**rauce 

Turkey 

Germany  i 

KusHia    

Italy 

Servia 

Itultriiria    

Gre^oe 

Allotiier 

Total 


Imports. 


$25,280,000 

11, 472, 000 

3, 076. 000 

1, 704, 000 

4, 786,  t'OO 

1, 182,  000 

308,000 

116,000 

839,  itOO 

721,000 

983.000 


Exports. 


$16, 592. 

11,283, 

5,552, 

4, 618, 

145, 

973, 

WW, 

323, 
2, 476. 

829. 
408, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
0(K) 
000 
000 
OJO 
000 


Total  trade. 


51, 067, 000 


43, 788. 000 


$41,872,000 

22.755,000 

9,228.000 

6^322,000 

4,  931, 000 

2,155.000 

892,000 

439.000 

8,315.000 

1,550.000 

1.391,000 

94,850,000 


The  difference  between  the  foregoing  statement  of  trade  between  Eou- 
manian  and  English  and  French  trade,  as  given  b>^the  Eoumanian  cus- 
toms, and  the  returns  of  the  same  trade  as  given  in  the  British  and  French 
returns,  is  so  very  marked  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  former 
are  not  correct,  as  far  as  the  distribution  by  countries  is  concerned. 
The  imports  into  Eoumania  during  the  year  1880  from  Great  Britain 
are  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  as  $11,472,000,  while  the  exiwrts 
from  Great  Britain  to  Koumania  during  the  ^ameyear  (which  is  substan- 
tially the  same  trade)  are  given  in  British  export  returns  as  amount- 
ing to  only  $5,824,000.  The  exports  from  Boumania  to  Great  Britain  are 
given  as  $11,283,000,  while  the  British  returns  give  their  value  in  the 
imports  into  Great  Britain  as  only  $7,102,000,  whereas  their  value  should 
be  much  greater  when  received  in  England  than  when  exported  from 
Boumania.  A  similar  disproportion  appears  between  the  Roumanian- 
French  trade,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statements  hereinafter 
published  with  the  foregoing  statement  as  given  by  Consul-General 
Schuyler. 

The  official  returns  of  the  United  States  customs  take  no  cognizance 
of  any  trade  with  Boumania,  so  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  we  hav'e  no 
direct  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  American  manufactures  and  produce  in  limited  quanti* 
ties  are  consumed  therein. 

The  following  extract  from  the  very  interesting  annual  report  of  Con- 
sul-General Schuyler,  concerning  the  trade  possibilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Boumania,  is  hei*ewith  inserted  a«  containing  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  our  exporters  : 

As  to  future  trade,  it  is  possible  that  something  may  be  done  in  sending  here 
agricultural  machines  and  tools  (of  which  I  have  spoken  before  in  a  special  report) 
and  in  cotton  goods  and  in  cotton-seed  oil.  Although  oil  is  made  in  Rouniania  from 
hemp  seed,  Unseed,  and  colza,  yet  the  importation  of  vegettible  oils  is  very  great, 
amounting  to  9850,000  annually.  The  railway  administration  consumes  unuuaHy  from 
375,000  to  45",0OO  pounds  of  olive  oil,  which  it  buys  in  Greece  and  pays,  delivered 
free  at  Galatz,  1.06  francs  per  kilogram  (9  cents  per  pound). 

About  5|0()0  barrels  of  refined  colza  oil  come  from  Austria.    The  price  at  the  factory 
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is  32  florins  per  100  kilograms,  transport  12  francs  per  100  kilograms,  and  it  is  sold 
in  Ronmania  at  1.20  francs  per  kilogram.  The  railway  administration  uses  annually 
from  54,OUO  to  56,000  kilograms  (119,000  to  121,000  pounds),  and  pays  at  Buda-Pest 
1.05  francs  per  kilogram,  delivered  free  at  the  frontier  station  of  Verciorova. 

The  consumption  of  linseed  oil  coming  from  England  is  about  6,000  barrelii  a  year. 
The  railway  administration  buys  annually  in  England  from  40,0(j0  to  CU.COO  kilo- 
irrams  (88,000  to  110,000  pounds)  of  boiled  linseed  oil  at  90  centimes  per  kilogram,  de- 
livered frt* e  at  Galatz. 

The  duty  on  olive  oil  for  domestic  purposes  is  12  francs  per  100  kilograms :  that  on 
vegetable  oils  for  industry,  such  as  coiza,  linseed,  &c.,  7  francs,  20 per  cent,  being  al- 
lowed for  tare.     F'or  some  of  this  oil,  cotton-seed  oil  could  perhaps  be  substituted. 

I  have  thought  that  salt  might  iierliaps  bo  advantageously  exported  from  Ron- 
mania  to  the  United  States,  and  witn  this  oelief  have  had  some  samples  of  Roumanian 
rock  salt  sent  to  the  United  States.  Its  freedom  from  other  chemical  salts  would  give 
it  an  advantage  over  marine  salt  for  the  curing  of  meats  and  fish,  while  the  hardness 
and  purity  of  some  varieties  render  it  very  fit  for  cattle.  As  the  price  for  exportation 
depends  entirely  upon  the  government,  the  kernel  of  the  question  is  whether  the  ad- 
ninistration,  in  the  hope  of  a  large  sale,  can  be  persuaded  to  sell  at  a  ])rice  stifli- 
ciently  low  to  compete  with  the  marine  salt  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  sent  to  the  United  States. 

A  decree  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1881,  by  which  the  entry  of  American  pork, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  into  Ronmania  was  prohibited.  This  prohibition  was 
maile  in  order  to  prevent  Roumunian  swine  and  preparations  of  pork  being  prohib- 
ited in  Austria-Hunpary.  To  prevent  indirect  importation,  it  was  forbidden  also 
from  England,  Rnssia,  and  Turkey.  It  was  thought  that  this,  with  the  prohibitions 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Greece,  France,  and  Italy,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. Curiously  enough,  by  some  accident  Belgium  was  omitted  from  the  list.  So 
far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  direct  importation  from  the  United  States,  and 
even  the  indirect  importation  must  be  very  small. 

C(»nimercial  and  consular  treaties  between  Ronmania  and  the  United  Stat-es  have 
\H'ei\  concluded  during  the  last  year,  and  when  these  are  ratitied  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  jis  those  of  other  nations  in  all  that 
reganls  their  trade  and  commercial  facilities.  The  conventional  tariff  applies  to 
go«'ds  imported  from  the  United  States  from  the  day  when  nt^gotiatioiis  were  begun. 

Roumanian  merchants  have  rarely  direct  relations  with  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  buMiuess  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  commissioners,  who,  according  to  the 
law  and  commercial  usages,  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  bargain,  and  re- 
ceive a  commihsiou.  For  that  reason  the  commission  house  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  all  the  clauses  of  the  contract,  including  of  course  that  for  the  payment  of 
the  goods.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  these  commission  houses  are  not  relia- 
ble, and  frauds  are  committed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  seller.  It  would  be  better  in 
all  cases  t^  specify  in  the  consignment  of  the  merchandise  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  should  be  paid  not  to  the  commissioner,  but  to  some  person  or  banking  house  named. 
The  expense  may  be  greater,  but  the  security  is  also  greater.  The  law  on  brokers  and 
middlemen  recently  passed  will  perhaps  do  something  to  provide  greater  security 
with  regard  to  commissioners.  * 

Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Roumania, 


Articles. 


Com: 

WheM 

Barley 

Unize 

Otlurr  kinds 

Seed: 

Rape 

All  nthftr  sorts. 
All  other  srticlea  . . 


$5,000 

32S,000 

2,244.000 

3,015.000 

25.000 

49.000 
03,000 
12,000 


ToUl I        8,660,000 


1880. 


$1,000 

311.000 

3.  872, 000 

2,711.000 

73,00$ 


08.000 
36,000 


7,102,000 
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Exports  from  the  UniUd  Kingdom  to  Roumania, 


BKITIBH  GOODS. 


Coiilii,  cinders,  and  fael 

Cotton  .vain , 

Cottonn: 

By  the  yard 

By  value ^ , 

Earthem  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  catlery , 

Mai^biuery  and  mill- work 

Metala: 

Iron;  wroajrht  and  not 

Copper,  wruuicht  and  not ^1 

Woolen  »: 

By  the  yard 

By  Talue , 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods 


FOiunoH  oooDe. 


Candles,  stearine 

Coffee 

Dyeing:  or  tanning  stuffs . 

Gum,  all  sorts 

Rice 


Spicea,  pepper 

Spirits  uf  all  Horts  unsweetened 

Sugar,  refined  

Tea . .  

All  other  articles  ..^ 


Total  foreign 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign 


$136,000 
1,487,000 

1,40?,  000 

30,000 

58.000 

73,000 

214,  OUO 

48A.000 
89.000 

91,000 

0,000 

766,000 


4,843,000 


7,000 

146,000 

13,000 

11,000 

141,000 

17.000 

5,000 

82.000 

27,000 

87.000 


486,000 


5,320,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Boumaniaj  1880. 


Articles. 


Cereals 

Vegetables,  dried 
Wool  in  mass  ... 
Oleaginous  seeds 

RawhidPH  

Other  articles 

Totals 


General  im- 
ports. 


$8,358,000 

446,000 

866,000 

60,000 

54.000 

37.000 


4,  321,  000 


Specifl 
pot 


3  < 


Exports  from  France  to  Roumania^  1880. 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Coffee  

Tools  and  hardware 

Candles  

Wool  manufactures 

Fish 

Mannfactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Silk  manufactures  

Mercery  and  buttons 

Furniture 

Prepared  hides  

Oils,  flxe<l,  pure  ...• 

Cotton  manufactures 

Other  articles 


Totals 


General  ex- 

Specia 

port*. 

per 

$170. 000 

$1 

ra.ooo 

68.000 

66,000 

40,000 

3*<,(>00 

34,000 

27.  04K) 

25.  OOO 

22.  (too 

22,000 

22.000 

19,000 

137,000 

2 

009.000 

C 
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be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  of  direct  trade  that  the 
bion  of  French  products  and  manufactures  in  Europe  exceeds 
nmption  of  British  products  and  manufactures  by  more  than 
00.  This  is  due  to  the  very  high  order  of  French  manufactures, 
ist  ever  find  their  principal  markets  among  the  peoples  most 
I  in  civilization;  hence  the  localization  of  large  consumption 
h  products  in  Europe,  of  which  Great  Britain  itself  consumes 
3e  as  much  as  any  other  country.  It  is  principally  due  to  this 
er  of  manufactures  that  French  trade  is  so  circumscribed — 
reefourths of  the  total  special  exports  of  France  finding  mar- 
Europe.  British  trade,  on  the  contrary,  adapts  itself  to  the 
'ants,  and  hence  its  universality,  only  something  over  one-third 
li  products  and  manufactures  finding  markets  in  Europe, 
be  noted  that  the  consumption  of  American  products  in  Europe 
i  short  of  being  equal  to  the  consumption  of  British  and  French 
combined,  by  the  amount  of  $122,956,000.  The  very  nature  of 
jn  export  trade — being  composed  principally  of  cotton,  bread- 
ovisions,  &c. — has  a  circumscribing  tendency  almost  equal  to 
ess  of  the  French  exports;  the  total  exports  of  American  pro- 
1  manufactures,  save  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $136,000,000, 
I  market  in  Europe — more  than  one-half  of  our  total  exports 
Great  Britain  alone.  Of  our  total  imports  more  than  one-half 
Dm  Europe. 

[lowing  statement  shows  the  direct  trade  of  the  United  States 
t)pe,  and  the  amount  thereof  carried  in  American  and  foreign 


and  to— 


BMiona. 


fSarwmj. 


Imports. 


In  Ameri- 
can TMSelB. 


175.000 

57.000 

19,000 

809.000 

277,000 

9,638.000 

158.000 

119,000 


80.000 

111,000 

18,000 

77,000 

257,000 

638,000 


In  foreign 
TeMols. 


$1, 341, 000 

12,546,000 

884,000 

69,407.000 

52, 712, 000 

143, 978, 000 

15. 096, 000 

5, 910, 000 

404,000 

520.000 

11,583,000 

5, 784. 000 

681,000 

2,540,000 

5, 301, 000 

948,000 

288,006 


11,868,000  828,968,000 


Total. 


$1,416,000 

12, 603, 000 

403,000 

69, 806, 000 

52,989,000 

158, 616, 000 

15, 249, 000 

5.629,000 

404,000 

550,000 

11,  644. 000 

5,802,000 

758.000 

2, 797, 000 

5,994,000 

948,000 

283,000 


Exports  of  American  goods. 


In  Ameri-    In  foreign 
can  Tessels.     yesaels. 


$194,000 

1,458,000 

76,000 

7. 834, 000 

1, 835, 000 

25,859,000 

85,000 

4,898,000 

325.000 

15,000 

713,000 

291,000 

381,000 

1,266,000 

1,903,000 

75,000 


340,831,000 


46,707,000 


$2,061,000 
84, 226, 000 

6,318,000 
82,010,000 
67, 024, 000 
865, 747, 000 
84.939,000 
46,422.000 

2,601,000 
127,000 

8,274,000 
25, 494, 000 

3,910,000 
14, 553, 000 
10,633,000 

8,380,000 
619.000 


708,288,000 


TotaL 


$2,255,000 
85,684,000 

6, 393, 000 
89,844,000 
68, 859. 000 
391,606,000 
85, 024, 000 
50,820,000 

2,926,000 
142,000 

8. 987. 000 
25, 785,  000 

4, 291. 060 
15, 819, 000 
12,536,000 

8,405,000 
619,000 


764,996,000 
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A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  sev- 
eral  countries  and  possessions  (as  taken  from  their  official  returns,  as  fa 
as  was  possible)  with  the  direct  exports  thereto  and  imports  therefrom, 
from  and  into  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  given  in 
a  succeeding  statement,  will  show  the  increase  in  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise composing  this  trade  from  the  time  of  its  exportation  from  the  coun- 
tries of  its  production  until  it  is  entered  as  import  in  the  countries  for 
which  it  was  destined.  This  increased  value  represents  labor,  freight- 
age, commissions,  and  the  usual  trade-value  increase. 

Thus  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain,  viz,  $1,301,922,000,  are  re- 
turned in  the  imports  into  the  several  countries  and  colonies  as  amount- 
ing to  $1,530,456,000,  an  increase  in  value  of  $  138,534,000.  The  French 
special  exports — for  the  general  or  transit  merchandise,  amounting  to 
$219,869,000,  are  credited  to  the  countries  of  their  production — are  given 
by  the  French  returns  as  amounting  to  $669,305,000,  and  as  im  j>orts  into 
the  several  countries  they  are  valued  at  $748,412,000,  an  increase  in 
value  of  $79,107,000.  The  American  exports  from  the  time  of  their  leav- 
ing the  United  States  until  they  are  entered  as  imports  iu  the  several 
countries  and  colonies  show  an  increase  of  $1QP,808,000.  From  the  im- 
perfect manner  of  keeping  trade  returns  in  the  majority  of  the  countries 
and  colonies,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  returns  from  many  of  the 
others,  the  foregoing  statement  is  at  best  but  approximate,  but  as 
closely  approximate  as  could  be  compiled  from  the  material  available 
for  it«  compilation. 

The  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  the  several  countries  and  colo- 
nies is  given  as  amounting  to  $1,875,239,000;  when  entered  a«  imports 
in  Great  Britain  their  value  is  given  as  amounting  to  $1,998,577,000 — 
an  increase  of  $123,338,000.  The  total  exports  for  the  several  countries 
and  colonies  to  France  are  estimates!  at  $934,886,000,  and  when  entered 
as  French  imports  at  $1,182,938,000— an  increase  of  $248,052,000.  The 
difference  between  the  world's  exports  to  the  United  States,  from  their 
shipment  until  they  ai*e  entered  as  American  imports,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  foregoing  and  following  tables,  is  only  $13,654,000.  It 
should  be  computed,  on  the  relative  increase  in  the  exports  to  France, 
at  the  very  least  at  $46,000,000.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the 
European  statistics  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  of  the  other  conti- 
nents are  computed  for  the  calendar  year,  while  those  of  the  United 
States  are  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  exports  from  many  countries  to  the 
United  States  as  given  in  their  official  returns  are  greater  in  some  years 
than  when  entered  in  the  United  States  as  imports.  For  instance:  The 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  are  valued  in 
British  returns  at  $124,022,000  for  the  calendar  year  1879,  while  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1879,  are  valued  by  the  United  States  customs  at 
only  $108,584,000— which  is  $15,483,000  less  than  the  British  valuation. 
Per  contra,  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States 
during  the  same  calendar  year  were  valued  at  $446,235,000  by  the  Brit- 
ish customs,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Elingdom  during  the  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  $97,407,000  less. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that,  as  far  as  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  annua)  difierences 
occasioned  by  the  difference  in  the  time  of  computing  the  international 
trade  returns — June  and  December — ^in  the  series  of  years  given,  the 
returns  of  both  countries  substantially  agree ;  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  during  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1881,  were 
valued  at  $3,574,900^000^  whUe  the  merchandise  which  composed  the 
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same  was  valued  at  $3,053,304,000  when:  entered!  as  imports  in  the 
British  customs — an  increased  value  of  $378,404,000;  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  ten  calendar  years 
were  valued  at  $1,444,245,000,  but  when  entered  at  the  United  States 
customs  as  imports  they  were  valued  at  $1,845,795,000 — an  increased 
value  of  $401,555,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  British  exports  to 
the  United  States,  which  were  valued  at  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
the  value  of  the  American  exports  to  Great  Britain,  increased  in  value 
to  the  amount  of  $23,151,000  more  than  the  latter. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  France  during  the  ten  years 
ended  June  30,  1881,  were  valued  at  $547,706,000;  when  entered  as 
special  imports  in  the  French  customs  they  were  valued  at  $733,248,000 — 
an  increase  of  $185,542,000.  Per  oontray  the  exports  from  France  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  ten  years  were  valued  at  $533,330,000, 
while  the  same  merchandise  when  entered  as  imports  in  the  United 
States  was  valued  at  only  $520,302,000— a  decrease  of  $13,028,000, 
whereas  a  very  large  increase  should  have  been  reported.  Only  the 
exports  from  France  which  were  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  the  imports  entered  for  consumption,  are  here  taken  into 
consideration.  According  to  French  returns  the  merchandise,  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries,  but  shipped  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
during  the  ten  years  amounted  to  $115,600,000,  and  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  France,  but  re-exported  to  other  countries, 
amounted  to  $108,350,000.  If  to  the  special  trade  of  France  with  the 
United  States  these  amounts  are  added — and  it  would  seem  that,  as  the 
Uniteil  States  customs  returns  are  supposed  to  embrace  all  trade  with 
France,  they  should  be — the  international  trade  between  the  countries 
during  the  ten  years  would  stand  thus:  Exports  from  the  United 
States,  $547,706,000;  when  entered  as  imports  at  the  French  customs, 
$841 ,598,000— an  increase  in  value  of  $293,892,000.  Exports  from  France 
to  the  United  States,  $648,930,000 ;  when  entered  at  the  American  cus- 
toms, $520,302,000— a  decrease  in  valuation  of  $128,628,000— showing 
such  a  radical  difference  between  the  valuations  of  the  French  and 
American  customs  as  would  seem  to  deserve  investigation. 
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DIRECT  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  WORLD, 

The  direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  world  shows 
a  large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  This,  however,  is  more  than 
equalized  by  other  well-known  factors.  During  the  nine  years  begin- 
ning with  1873,  when  the  balance  of  trade  became  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  and  ending  June  30,  1881,  our  exports  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  $1,350,000,000  more  than  our  imports  during  the  same 
period.  Notwithstanding  this,  for  reasons  which  are  apparent,  our  ex- 
ports of  bullion  and  specie  duringthose  nine  years  wereabout  $70,000,000 
in  excess  of  our  imports  thereof.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
United  States  sold  abroad  during  those  nine  years  produce  and  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  $1,350,000,000  more  than  they  purchased. 

The  following  statements  show  the  nature  of  our  toreign  trade,  our 
imports  being  divided  into  "natural  products,'' "articles  necessary  to 
our  industries,"  and  "manufactures,^  and  our  exports  into  "natural  pro- 
ducts" and  "manufactures": 

Statement  showing  the  imparts  into  the  United  States  during  iht  fiscal  years  lt'80  and  1881. 


Artiolea. 


NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Cainphor 

Cocoa 

Coffee  . . . 
Eggs.... 


•Kg 


sh. 


Gaano. 
oils... 


Soda,  nitrate  of. . . 

Salpnar 

Tea    

Wood 

Breadstuff;* 

Coal,  biturainuus  . 
Frnitsand  nut«. . . 
Opium,  extract  of 
Potatoes 


Precious  stones 

Provisions 

Salt 

Seeds 

Spices 

Sugar  and  molasBcs. 

Tobacco 

Spirits  and  ^ines  . . 

Timber 

All  other  articles . . . 


Total  natural  products 


ABTICLB8  KECES8ART  FOR  ASfBRICAN  MANUFACTURES. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes. 

^Chloride  of  lime 

^Cochineal 

Cutch  and  gambier 

Bristles 


Fur-skins,  dressed  and  undressed 
Oums 


Hair  of  all  sorts 

Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber  and  gtitta  percha 
Indieo 


igc 


Madder 

Paper  materials 

Silk,  raw 

Tin,  in  bars  and  blocks 
Flax 


Hemp,  raw 

Iron,  pig,  old,  and  scrap,  &c '      27, 


Jute,  raw 

Lead!,  bars,  scrap,  and  pig 


1880. 

1881. 

$362,862 

i 

$350,503 

1,  306,  530 

1.046,769 

60, 360,  769 

1        56,  n5. 381 

901,  53ii 
3,  403.  600 

1.203,067 

'          3,737,650 

108,  735 

471, 18« 

3,769,381 

3,036,861 

1,805,110 

2, 336, 183 

1,  927,  502 

2,7ia,4M 

19, 7t  2, 601 

21.914,813 

2,  884,  570 

3,  329. 814 

8,21-',  412 

9. 919, 031 

1.503,505 

3,004.777 

12,  344.  6»5 

13.  270, 678 

2,  786,  60« 

1,  944. 587 

276,  454 

874,223 

6,  C98. 4^-8 

8.  090, 441 

1,  2.»4,  992 

1.278,400 

1,  837,  432 

2,090,573 

2,6*>9, 125 

1,713,206 

2,  428,  667 

1,  700, 275 

88,  700, 138 

93.4U0.4S5 

2,  404,  812 

2,2,57.000 

7, 736,  532 

8.  731, 115 

5,  645.  532 

6,  9.12, 128 

21.  G48, 439 

24.789.593 

262,  826,  930 

275,852,305 

6. 730, 158 

5,  830, 805 

987.  585 

809,178 

890, 168 

537,360 

1,803,582 

1. 609, 510 

349,  599 

355,425 

6.424,112 

7,032.480 

2,444,302 

3, 170,  517 

1.  882,  958 

1,53?*,  814 

30.  402, 254 

27,  597.  Ill 

9, 606,  239 

11,054.94« 

2.  752.  900 

1,  5:^5,  530 

212.384 

59.«)8 

7,037,197 

4,844.638 

12.021,690 

10,  888. 264 

6,  223. 176 

3.977.718 

1,248.919 

1,462.289 

3,  068.  (>04 

4.047.472 

27.  958.  740 

15, 187, 166 

6, 075,  045 

4,026.029 

325,  076 

136.024 
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Statement  showing  the  imparts  into  the  United  States^  4'c — Continned. 


Articles. 


1880. 


▲RTICLKS  KBCEBSABY  FOB  AMERICAN  MAHUFACTURFB     CoPtlnncd. 

Sodftfl,  carboDAtes,  canstic,  &o -« 

Wool 

Zinc,  in  pig« 

All  other 

Total  articles  necessary  for  American  mannfactiires 

MANUFACTUBES. 

BattoDSof  all  sorts 

Chemicals,  drags,  and  dyes 

Clothing 

Cocoa,  manafactnred 

Copper  manufactures 

Cotton  manu&ctnres 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fancy  goods 

Linen  goods 

Glass  and  elassware , 

Hair  manufactures 

Hemp  maunf actures 

Iron  and  steel,  and  nianu&ctures  of 

Jewelry , 

Jute  goods , 

Leather  

Manufactures  of  leather .^. . . 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of .'. . . 

Mosicail  instruments 

Paintings,  statuarv,  &c , 

Paints 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Pcrftimery  sud  cosmetics 

Silk  goods 

Straw  goods 

Tin-plates      .  

Tobacco  manufactures , 

Watches  and  movements , 

Cabinetware  and  household  furniture 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  manufactured  articles 

Total  manufactures 

Grand  total  imports , 


$6, 157, 701 

23, 727. 650 

393.334 

10, 74t,  553 


168, 070, 326 


$1, 009, 405 

8, 877, 103 

1,445,899 

30,096 

409,803 

29, 929. 366 

5, 650, 267 

5,  983, 163 

22, 481, 407 

5, 221. 511 

922. 887 

223,575 

25, 755, 268 

347,271 

7,841,871 

7, 623, 769 

4,681,264 

1,  300,  497 

917,  778 

2, 104,  565 

1, 108,  795 

1,671,120 

390,  302 

32, 188.  690 

3. 497,  002 

17.  223,  266 

2, 491, 214 

1. 529.  948 

1, 122,  016 

33, 910.  913 

14, 117, 279 


1881. 


$6,712,259 

9, 703, 946 

73, 421 

7,660,000 


129, 850, 312 


237.  U57, 490 


657.  954, 746 


$911. 519 

3, 128,  934 

1, 812, 787 

37,460 

387, 076 

31, 219, 361 

6, 580, 223 

7, 750,  329 

16, 159. 176 

5,  877,  918 

864,365 

197,  226 

31, 455,  955 

394,  462 

8,851.965 

5, 745,  901 

4,  831.  865 

1,  352,  043 
1,471,163 

2,  420,  881 
997, 413 

1,841.841 
458,  273 

31, 156,  701 
4,364.434 

14, 189.  390 
2, 373, 793 
2,090.090 
1,  368, 182 

31,234.210 

13,437,075 


234,962.011 


642, 664, 628 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1S81. 


KATUEAL  PBODUCTB. 


Animals,  liTini 
BariL,  for  tanning. 
Bre^  and  breadstuffs 
Coal 


ig. 
lini 


r,  ore,  pigs,  bar,  sheet. 

Fruit,  of  all  sorts 

Ginseng 

Hair 


Hay 

Hides  and  skins. 

Hopa 

Ice — 


Marble  and  stone 

Naval  stores,  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  &c  . 

OU-cake 

Oils,  mineral,  unrefined 

Provisions 

Seeds 

Sugar,  raw,  and  molasses 

TsBow 

Tobacco    

Whalebone 

Wood,  of  all  sorts 

Wool 

All  other  unmanufactured  articles. 


$16,202, 

210, 

285. 597, 

2,058, 

723, 

211,535, 

2,090, 

533, 

232, 

206, 

649, 

2,  573, 

136, 

199, 

2.  452, 

6.259, 

1.927, 

127,  043. 

2,776, 

540, 

7,689, 

16, 379, 

265, 

8,669, 

71, 

982, 


824 
126 
787 
080 
005 
905 
634 
042 
726 
819 
074 
292 
686 
051 
908 
827 
207 
242 
823 
667 
232 
107 
847 
199 
987 
661 


$16,674,287 

120,426 

268, 890, 139 

2, 831, 463 

848,359 

247, 696, 746 

4, 442, 719 

561.  545 

295, 188 

233,529 

883,  787' 

2, 016,  970 

132, 120 

220,362 

2,638,817 

6, 284, 827 

8, 065,  4(  4 

151, 428, 2e.s 

1, 062,  im 

550,  6«_» 

6, 800, 628 

18, 737, 043 

326, 40U 

10,953,^(16 

19,217 

818,44.-> 


Total  natural  products. 

4277 24 


607.947,708    748,586,043 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  United  States — Continued. 


Articles. 


IfAKUFACTURBO  ABTICLSS. 


Agrionltural  implements. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter 

Bells 


Billiard  tables  and  apparatas 

Blacking 

Books,  pamphlets,  maps,  Sec. 
Brass,  and  manufactares  of. . 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Candles 

Carriages  and  carts 

Cars,  railroad 

Clocks 


Combs 

Copper  manufactures 
Cordage 


Cotton  goods  

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  . . . 

Dyestufljj    

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fancy  articles 

Furs  and  fur-skins 

Gas-flxtures  and  chandeliers 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hair  manufactures 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hemp  manufactures 

India-rubber  goods 

Iron  and  steeC  and  manufactures  of. 
Jewelry 


Lamps 

Leatner 

Le  ither,  manufactures  of 

Manures,  manufactured 

Hatches 

Marble  manufactares 

Musical,  mathematical,  and  optical  instruments 

Oils,  refined  aud  manufactured 

Ordnance  stores:  Cannon,  shot,  shell,  Sco 

Paints  and  painters*  colors 

Paindngs  and  engravings 

Paper  and  stationery 

Perfumery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type 

Quicksuver 

Scales  and  balances 

Sewing  machines 


Soap 

Spirito,  distiUed 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Steam  and  other  fire  engines 

Sugar,  refined,  and  confectionery. 

Tin  manufactures 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Trunks  and  valises 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  St^ 

Varnish 

Vessels,  steam  and  sail 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Wood  manufactures 

Wool  manufactures 

AH  other  manufactured  uticlet . . 


Total  manafEMJtured  articles 


Grand  total  exports 


12,245,742 
298,818 
15,866 
28,300 
163,021 
626,630 
188,468 
110,410 
237,627 
823,702 
583,723 

1,  356,  742 

16,0d8 

126, 213 

356,808 

9,981.418 

2, 756, 469 
702,750 
106,724 
518, 198 

5, 404. 418 

36,237 

749.866 

24.552 

221,733 

1,263.655 

806.680 

12, 515. 576 

231,581 

263,110 

5. 744. 300 

1, 015, 826 
588,777 
119,246 
453,913 
898,838 
39,443,737 
774,344 
231, 744 
198,579 

1, 183, 140 
802,993 
292,563 
251,237 

1,860,176 
190, 412 

1,649,367 
728,689 

8,027,545 

2,132,154 

447,842 

10.942 

2,799,330 
144,185 

2, 063, 166 

183,758 

8,230 

96.063 

336,480 

96,495 

486,232 

7,800,611 
216, 576 

8,565,532 


1881. 


125, 998, 645  > 


$2,466,818 
847,788 
24,983 
17,389 
179,903 
699,39 
216. 0S7 
152,716 
210, 842 

1,012,444 
544,041 

1. 146,  738 

1.M72 

38,036 

421,732 

13, 571, 287 

3,  04%  338 
626,749 
123,177 
653,4^2 

5, 444, 769 

31,952 

756,052 

42,033 

283,112 

1,205,299 

400,534 

14.068,344 

279,300 

280,720 

7,183.714 
966,131 
581,960 
112.167 
409. 4S3 

1,138,835 

40,014.878 

828,064 

387,338 

254,450 

1,347,727 
293,839 
310, 577 
185,011 

1,124.955 
268,571 

1,968.824 
694,852 

8.247.981 

2.414,719 

•29,710 

9,611 

2,068.511 
198,544 

2,141,841 
171,689 
3.113 
156.617 
130,730 
100,710 
533,961 

7,857,922 
331,003 

8.056.190 

135, 879, 904 

c     ■— - 


823,946,853 


883,915,947 


AMEBIOAN  IMPOBTS. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  during  the  year 
1881  the  United  States  imported  "natural  products"  to  the  value  of 
$275,852,000.    Of  these  amounts,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  fruits  and  nut«,  aud 
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wines  and  spirits  constituted  $194,000,000.  Precious  stones  amounted 
to  $8,300,000,  and  breadstoffis  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 

"Articles  necessary  to  our  industries,"  that  is,  articles  raw,  or  which 
underwent  a  certain  amount  of  manipulation  abroad,  but  which  after- 
wards entered  into  our  manufactures,  were  imported  during  the  year 
1881  to  the  value  of  $129,850,000,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year 
of  about  $38,000,000.  This  decrease,  however,  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate any  decrease  in  our  manufactures,  and  can  probably  be  explained 
•n  the  hypothesis  that  the  sudden  revival  of  industries  during  the  latter 
half  of  1879  caused  an  unusual  importation  of  these  articles  during  that 
period  and  the  first  six  months  of  1880,  the  American  dealers  being 
unprepared  for  the  sudden  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  markeli 
in  Europe,  where  the  revival  did  not  begin  so  soon,  being  overstocked. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  wool  in  1881,  as  compared  with 
1880,  amounted  to  $14,000,000.  The  import  of  wool  during  1880  was, 
however,  abnormal. 

Manufactures  were  imported  during  the  year  1881  to  the  value  of 
$234,962,000,  a  decrease  from  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year  of  over 
$2,000,000. 

Many  articles  tabulated  with  manufactures  might  be  classed  with 
"articles  necessary  to  our  industries,"  e.  g.,  tin  plates  to  the  value  of 
$14,189,000,  chemicals  and  dyes  to  the  value  of  $3,130,000,  and  leather 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $6,000,000;  yet  these  articles  underwent  suffi- 
cient manipulation  abroad  to  entitle  them  to  be  entered  as  manufactures. 

Woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  tin 
plates,  glass  and  glassware,  and  jewelry  were  the  principal  manufact- 
ured articles  imported  during  1881.  They  amounted  to  $154,000,000  out 
of  a  total  import  of  $234,962,000. 

It  is  probable  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  these  manufactures  in  the  (Jnited  States  their  importation  will  be  in 
the  future  largely  reduced  by  the  development  of  home  industries. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 

The  total  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  during  the  year  1881 
amounted  to  $883,916,000,  of  which  natural  products  constituted 
$748,536,000. 

The  magnitude  of  the  natural  product  export  so  overshadows  the 
manufactures,  that  the  latter,  unless  they  are  grouped  and  brought  for- 
ward, are  not  apt  to  receive  that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  total  export  of  French  manufactures,  which  constitutes  more  than 
one-half  the  total  export  of  France,  amounted  to  $377,429,000  during 
the  year  1880,  which  amount  is  only  a  little  more  than  double  the  ex- 
port of  American  manufactures. 

Whether  the  exports  of  raw  material  will  increase  very  materially  is 
a  question  which  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  report  to  answer, 
but  in  anv  consideration  of  the  matter  it  should  be  remembered  that 
formidable  rivals  may  appear  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  that 
Australasia,  India,  Russia,  and  other  countries  will  endeavor  to  take  from 
us  an  imjwrtant  share  in  the  breadstuflFand  provision  markets  of  Europe. 

The  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  are  being  populated,  and  the  vast  acreage  which  is 
from  year  to  year  brought  under  cultivation,  render  it  difficult  for  Europe 
to  find  elsewhere  a  granary  from  which  to  draw  food  at  as  small  ex- 
pense. Supplied  with  the  facilities  for  transportation  which  are  so 
readily  developed  in  this  country,  the  American  agriculturist,  on  cheap 
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lands,  with  a  healthy  climate,  free  government,  and  low  taxes,  8ui)ple- 
meuted  by  an  intelligent  application  of  the  most  advanced  mechanical 
and  scientific  appliances  for  the  caltivation  of  the  soil,  possesses  very 
superior  advantages.  Bat  efforts  will  be  constantly  made  to  undersell 
our  products,  and  even  now  the  possibility  of  exporting  fresh  meat  from 
Australia  and  other  distant  points  to  Europe  is  under  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  our  foreign  trade  in  natural  prod- 
ucts, the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  will  probably  rely  for  their 
chief  sui^port  upon  home  consumption.  An  increase  in  the  export  of 
manufactures,  a  greater  diversity  in  kind,  while  aiding  and  increasing 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  will  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  better  home  market  for  the  natural  products ;  therefore,  while 
guarding  and  developing  the  already  immense  export  trade  in  this  re- 
gard from  the  United  States,  efforts  should  not  be  omitted  fur  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  export  of  manufactures. 

The  large  import  of  foreign  manufactures  and  the  relatively  small 
export  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States  result  chiefly 
from  the  great  increase  in  home  consumption. 

The  wants  as  well  as  the  purchasing  power  of  most  other  countries 
are  fixed.  With  the  United  States,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Here  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  increase  in  consumption,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  for  one  year  are  sure  to  be 
exceeded  by  the  requirements  of  the  next.  The  annual  influx  of  immigra- 
tion, which  lessens  the  European  demand  as  it  increases  the  American; 
the  lands  brought  each  year  under  cultivation;  the  natural  increase  of 
population;  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  necessary  to  bring  these 
newly-reclaimed  lands  in  connection  with  the  sea-ports,  and  which  are 
now  being  so  rapidly  constructed;  the  growth  of  new  industries  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  are  all  factors  giving  assurances  of  a  large  increase 
within  our  own  borders  in  the  consumption  of  manufactures — an  increase 
which  has  no  parallel. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  vast  annual  development  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  creates  and  stimulates  the  consumptive 
capacity  of  the  i)eople  to  a  very  large  degree,  especially  in  those  gen- 
eral manufactures  which  enter  into  the  utilities  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
breadstuffs  and  provisions.  The  importation  of  manufactures,  there- 
fore, is  principally  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  reports  of  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  show  the  very  satis- 
factory result  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  American  merchants  for  the 
introduction  of  their  wares  abioad  during  the  stagnant  periods  from 
1875  to  1878-'79.  At  that  time  almost  every  industry  of  Europe  was 
seeking  to  unload  its  overstock  upon  glutted  markets.  Enforced  idle- 
ness had  reduced  the  price  of  labor,  and  stocks  were  being  sacrificed  to 
enable  mill-owners  and  factors  to  keep  their  machinery'  from  rusting 
and  their  employes  from  starving  or  emigrating.  The  dullness  of  trade 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  forced  American  manufacturers 
to  enlarge  their  exports,  and  they  succeeded,  in  face  of  enormous  diffi- 
culties, in  introducing  their  goods  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  where 
they  obtained  immediate  and  general  recognition  by  their  superior  qual- 
ities, neatness  of  finish,  and  their  adaptability  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

The  consuls  of  the  United  States  bear  universal  testimony  to  the 
popularity  of  American  cotton  manufactures,  tools  and  utensils,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  &e  ,  in  the  several  markets.    In  1879  came  a  sudden  re- 
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vival  of  business  throaghout  the  world.  Oar  manufactarers  then  became 
unable  to  supply  the  home  demands,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  there- 
fore, withdrew  their  pressure  upon  foreign  markets,  in  many  cases  refus- 
ing to  take  orders  from  foreign  correspondents.  The  latter,  therefore, 
turned  once  more  to  the  British,  French,  German,  Swiss,  and  Belgian 
manufacturers,  who  immediately  repossessed  themselves  of  the  field 
from  which  the  United  States  had  withdrawn.  Had  the  American  man- 
ufacturers found  it  to  their  interest  to  continue  to  canvass  and  supply 
the  world's  markets  our  exports  would  have  been  much  larger  in  1881, 
and  we  should  have  been  assured  of  the  future  increase  which  posses- 
sion of  the  markets  implies. 

There  is  scarcely  a  leading  consul  from  whom  reports  have  not  been 
received  regretting  the  withdrawal  of  American  manufacturers  from 
the  several  markets  and  protesting  against  the  cessation  of  American 
efforts  for  the  introduction  and  enlargement  of  our  foreign  trade  in  man- 
ufactures. The  primary  advantages,  such  as  quality  and  utility,  avail 
but  little  unless  supplemented  by  active  personal  and  continued  pre- 
sentation, and  it  speaks  well  for  the  suitableness  of  our  manufactures 
to  the  world's  wants  and  tastes  that,  without  this  personal  effort,  they 
have  forced  their  way,  by  their  intrinsic  qualities,  into  so  large  a  share 
of  the  foreign  markets  in  the  face  of  the  well-perfected  and  ably-directed 
efforts  of  those  manufacturing  countries  which  are  compelled  by  the 
bui-den  of  overproduction  not  only  to  seek  the  markets  already  in  exist- 
ence but  in  various  ways  to  create  new  ones. 

Many  disappointments  have  resulted  to  American  merchants  from  in- 
trusting agencies  for  the  introduction  of  American  goods  abroad  to  men 
already  the  agents  of  European  and  other  interests.  It  is  reported  to 
this  Department  that  in  many  cases  orders  for  the  sale  of  American 
goods  have  been  solicited  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  agencies,  and  thus  through  an  assumed  interest 
in  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  the  most  effective  means  have  been  taken 
for  retarding  it  by  methods  which  require  no  further  illustration,  and  the 
consuls  suggest  that  agencies  for  the  sale  of  American  goods  to  be  suc- 
cessful should  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  men  directly  and 
exclusively  interested  in  our  trade.  Where  trade  partnerships  can  be 
effected  with  responsible  native  houses  whose  representatives  know  the 
customs  and  wants  of  their  people,  and  who  will  not  be  so  likely  to  pro- 
voke local  hostility  and  bitterness  as  if  they  were  strangers,  the  forma- 
tion of  such  connections  is  advisable;  but  they  further  suggest  that  it  is 
better  not  to  introduce  trade  at  all  than  to  introduce  it  improperly 
through  the  agencies  of  irresponsible  parties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FEED'K  T.  FEELIKGHTJTSEN. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Keifeb, 

Speaker  of  the  House  ofltepresentatives. 


AFRICA. 

SOUTHEEN  DIVISION. 

(FROM  SENAGAMBIA  AROUND  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  TO  CAPE  GUAR- 

DAFUI.) 

SIERRA  I.E01VE. 

Report  by  Cansul  Lewis  for  the  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sierra  Leone^  March  31, 1882. 

AGEIOULTUEE. 

There  is  nothiug  of  special  importance  to  say  in  addition  to  report  of 
'Hst  year  regarding  agricnltore  as  pursued  in  this  colony. 

Mr.  Grant  (whom  I  alluded  to  in  a  former  report),  who  has  a  large  tract 
Of  land  under  cultivation,  went  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1881  intend- 
ing to  procure  sugar  machinery,  &c.,  to  bnng  out  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
advertised  for  every  one  to  cultivate  sugar-cane,  as  he  would  buy  it  and 
manufacture  it  into  sugar,  but  died  in  England  before  completing  his 
arrangements. 

Samuel  Lewis,  esq.,  barrister-at-law  (native),  also  took  a  large  tract 
of  land  (about  1,000  acres),  and  has  been  working  it  vigorously  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  man  of  means  and  desires  to  test  the 
qaestion  as  to  what  the  land,  as  worked  by  native  labor,  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year's  trial  he  tells  me  that  he  believes  it 
can  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  at  a  profit,  and  after  a  lapse  of  suf- 
ficient time  to  bring  the  cola,  cocoa-nut,  and  the  coffee  tree  into  full 
bearing  (which  is  from  five  to  ten  years),  that  this  pursuit  will  pay  a 
very  handsome  profit. 

I  copy  the  following  from  a  lecture  on  agriculture,  delivered  in  Sierra 
I^one,  April  14,  1881,  by  Mr.  Lewis: 

With  the  price  of  labor  io  Sierra  Leone  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  with  a  prospect 
of  sale  on  the  spot  at  3^.,  will  be  remunerative. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  becoming  an  important  article  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
for  exportation,  and  in  many  of  the  soils  of  this  colony  three  crops  are  ^own  in  a 
year.  In  the  returns  of  this  colony  it  seemed  to  have  fonned  an  exportable  produce 
for  a  few  years  from  181^. 

The  castor-oil  V)ean  is  a  plant  of  hardy  growth  and  thrives  here,  producing  about 
100  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

Coooanut  has  been  neglected  here,  and  although  thousands  of  full-bearing  trees  are 
ill  yards,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  it.  In  fact,  there  is  a  super- 
stition among  the  inhabitants  respecting  this  article  which  prevents  its  being  regu- 
larly cultivated.  A  plantation  is  in  course  of  formation,  in  which  the  growing  of  this 
tree  will  receive  a  particular  share  of  attention.  For  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  grow  this  article,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the  reduced  price  of  £17  per 
ton  now  ruling  in  England  for  coprah — the  dried  kernel  of  the  nut^it  will  repay  the 
outlay  of  the  cultivation.  Calculating  the  ordinary  annual  yield  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
trees  at  twelve  dozen  per  tree,  it  will  require  the  produce  of  only  forty-two  tn^es  to 
give  the  ton.  In  one  street  in  Freetown — Percival  street — there  are  now  bearing  in 
yards  eighty-eight  full-grown  trecH,  the  produce  of  which  is  hardly  utilized.  A  nrni 
in  Sierra  Leone  is  prepared  to  give  £11  per  ton,  and  we  believe  other  merchants  will 
pay  a  siniilar  price;  and  by  availing  themselves  of  the  market  offer,  the  residents  in 
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Percival  street  will  save  every  year  £22  to  £34,  now  practically  thrown  away.  The 
tree  takes  from  five  to  eight  years  to  bear  fruit,  and  a  plantation  of  it  laid  out  at  25 
feet  distance  woald  yield  abont  1^  tons  per  acre  annually. 

Cola-nuts  will  take  from  eight  to  t<en  years  to  come  to  maturity.  They  grow  in  yards 
in  Sierra  Leone  and  yield  about  £2  annually  per  tree.  If  carefully  cultivated,  it  would 
yield  a  greater  result.  The  fact  that  this  cola  trade  has  increased  from  £5,764  in 
1867  to  £25,000  in  1880  makes  its  cultivation  worthy  of  immediate  attention. 

EDUCATION. 

Nothing  special  has  occurred  out  of  the  ordinary  roatine  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  since  my  report  of  last  year.  All  of  the  schools 
that  were  then  in  operation  are  still;  and  I  don't  know  that  any  new 
ones  have  been  organized  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 

About  the  same  interest  seems  manifested  throughout  the  schools. 
During  the  year  there  was  delivered  at  the  hall  of  the  Wesleyan  high 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  J.  0.  May,  principal,  a  course  of 
six  popular  lectures,  which  were  tolerably  well  att/cnded.  The  following 
are  the  subjects  discoursed  upon : 

Life  and  times  of  Martin  Luther. 

Peter  Cartwright,  the  backwood  preacher. 

The  agricultural  position  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Hamitic  race  in  sacred  and  secular  histories. 

The  rise  of  Methodism. 

Africa  and  the  Africans. 

All  the  above  lectures  were  delivered  by  Methodist  clergymen  (two 
Europeans  and  three  natives),  save  the  one  on  agriculture,  which  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

HARBOR,  ETC., 

remains  the  same  as  last  report,  with  the  addition  of  quite  an  amoaut 
of  new  sea  wall,  which  has  been  substantially  constructed  during  the 
year. 

The  customs  and  landing  surveyor's  offices  have  the  same  occupants, 
and  the  business  is  transacted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Every  item  of  information  regarding  shipping,  &c.,  will  be  found  in 
my  report  of  shipping  accompanying  and  marked  A. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  to  this  colony  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1881,  as  shown  by  official  customs  report,  was  $1,672,326.10; 
exports,  $1,756,136.56. 

Of  this  amount  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  period, 
as  shown  by  invoices,  were  $187,003.17,  and  exports  to  the  United  States 
$168,264.46. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  being  a  little  over  11  per  cent 
and  the  exports  little  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports. 

For  1880  the  imports  were  10  per  cent,  and  the  exports  13  per  cent,; 
1879,  imports  13  per  cent,  and  exports  8  per  cent. 

For  full  information  regarding  imports  and  exports  see  tabulated 
statements  accompanying  and  marked  respectively  B  and  O,  wherwn 
each  article  is  named,  value  given,  duty  paid,  and  the  country  from 
which  imported  or  to  which  exported. 
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SANITARY. 

The  sauitary  condition  of  the  colony  has  been  improving  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  everything  is  being  done  by  the  inspector,  Mr.  Alfred 
Revingtoii,  to  increase  the  health&lness  of  the  place  and  to  ward  off 
any  approach  of  epidemic  disease. 

Two  years  ago  I  reported  that  horses  wonld  not  liye  here,  although 
in  former  years  many  horses  were  kept  and  seemed  to  thrive.  During 
the  past  year  about  ten  horses  have  been  imported,  and  seem  to  bear  the 
climate  tolerably  well. 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  trade  during  the  past  year  has  only  been  an  average  one,  not  the 
best  and  fortunately  not  the  worst. 

More  or  less  trouble  is  still  experienced  by  the  action  of  the  native 
chiefs  and  their  followers  in  warring  with  each  other.  Several  towns 
in  the  Mellicourie  River  have  been  burned,  with  great  loss  to  the  traders, 
and  for  the  present  a  total  suspension  of  business. 

Without  the  full  co-operation  of  all  the  native  chiefs  and  their  peo- 
ple in  all  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  trade, 
then,  of  course,  it  dwindles  to  insignificant  proportions.  Consequently 
one  (^f  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered  by  the  government 
here  is  the  proper  disposition  and  treatment  of  the  chiefs,  in  order  to 
discourage  petty  wars,  and  to  keep  the  roads  open  from  the  interior  to 
the  towns,  that  trade  may  be  uninterrupted.  This  is  often  a  hard  thing 
to  do,  and  perhaps  perplexes  a  governor  more  than  anything  else.  They 
disregard  treaties  and  try  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  others. 

POPULATION  AND  CENSUS. 

The  European  population  is  somewhat  increased  since  last  i*eport. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  colony  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
has  been  put  down  about  40,000 ;  but  in  April  last  a  very  careful  and 
complete  census  taken  of  the  whole  colony  shows  that  the  population 
now  is  60,546. 

For  particulars  of  number  of  males,  females,  whites,  blacks,  native 
tribes,  occupations,  ages,  religions,  &c.,  you  are  respectfully  referred 
to  the  tabular  statement  herewith  inclosed,  under  the  head  of  "  recapit- 
ulation of  census  of  1881." 

I  copy  the  following  regarding  races,  occupation,  and  religion  from 
the  census  report  of  Sierra  Leone  for  1881,  prepared  by  Hon.  T.  Rise- 
ley  Griffith,  colonial  secretary: 

RACES. 

N<>  one  who  attentively  examineH  the  cen4U8  returns  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  varieties  of  the  AMcan  nationalities  which  form  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  I  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  there  is  no  other  colony  throughout  Her 
Majesty's  possessions  that  contains  so  mixed  a  population  as  are  assembled  upon  this 
peninsula.     Some  sixty  languages  are  spoken  in  the  streets  of  Freetown. 

This  7>ecnliarity  is  much  increased  when  it  is  explained  that  of  the  35,530  classed 
nnder  tlie  head  of  **  Liberated  Africans  and  their  descendants,"  is  included  anumber  of 
tril»e«  whose  origin  is  quite  separate  from  the  distinct  tribes  otherwise  enumerated. 
It  wjis  found  that  it  would  be  an  endless  labor  to  endeavor  to  classify  so  many  extra 
trilM'.s,  and  they  were  therefore  inserted  under  the  one  heading  before  mentioned.  The 
moHt  numerous  and  important  are  the  Akus  and  Eb<^e«.  The  country  of  the  former 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lagos,  whilst  the  Kboes  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
Many  others,  snch  as  the  Congos,  Popos,  Mocos,  Kakandahs,  Calabars,  &c.,  might 
be  enumerated.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  numerous  other  strangers  they  observe 
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the  laws  and  customB  of  the  place^  and  tribal  riots  are  uow  altogether  unknown,  the 
last  fracas  having  occurred  in  1834,  in  the  second  eastern  district. 

Of  the  neighboring  tribes  who  dwell  among  us,  the  most  numerous  and  impor- 
tant are  the  Timmanees,  Mandingoes,  Soosoos,  Mendis,  Sherbros,  Loecos,  and  Kroo- 
men.  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  geographical  position  of  the  countries 
of  these  people,  a  general  idea  of  which  can  be  formed  upon  lookins  at  any  map  of 
this  portion  of  the  coast,  none  of  which,  however,  are  over-clearly  defined. 

The  Timmanees  immediately  adjoin  us  in  Quiah.  Though  their  country  is  divided  into 
petty  kingdoms,  they  speak  the  same  language  throughout,  with  but  slight  variatiou. 
The^  are  pagans,  possessing  no  religion,  but  are  believers  in  fetichism,  though  some 
profess  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  in  name,  but  not  in  practice.  Though  not  hard- 
working themselves,  the^  manage  to  make  their  slaves  grow  a  ^eat  deal  of  produce; 
they  bring  large  quantities  of  rice,  ground-nuts,  benniseed,  and  other  articles  into  the 
settlement,  which  swells  the  exports  of  the  colony.  I  would  willingly  ascribe  to  the 
nearest  of  our  neighbors  some  virtues  if  they  possessed  any ;  but  unfortunately,  taken 
as  a  people,  they  have  been  too  truly  described  by  able  and  observant  writen  as  dis- 
honest and  depraved,  and  many  of  them  indolent.  Though  not  naturally  of  a  war- 
like disposition,  they  have  engaged  in  many  wars,  both  internal  as  well  as  incursion- 
ary,  which  have  invariably  been  of  a  predatory  nature. 

The  country  of  the  Mandingoea  covers  a  very  large  tract,  bat  though  large  its  in- 
habitants, who  are  of  migratory  habits,  are  to  be  met  at  Futah  Jallon,  Kankah,  San- 
garah,  Korweah,  and  even  Le^o.  They  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  they  follow 
various  pursuits;  they  are  skillful  as  tanners  and  blacksmiths;  and  as  they  are  of  a 
shrewd  nature  many  of  them  become  brokers  and  interchangers  of  produce  in  Free- 
town for  the  other  less  intelligent  tribes.  Their  habits  of  lite  and  their  religion  are 
productive  of  a  better  state  of  existence  than  other  uncivilized  tribes.  I  am  aaaored  by 
the  assistant  Arabic  interpreter,  who  isa  Mandingo  by  birth,  that  destitntion  is  almost 
unknown  in  their  country,  and  that  age  is  treated  with  care  and  veneration.  Of  all 
the  tribes  who  come  to  us  the  Mandingoes  are  least  mendacious,  and  this  accords  with 
the  accounts  of  travelers  who  have  resided  in  their  country.  The  care  of  their  aged 
is  a  trait  that  the  natives  of  this  peninsula  would  do  well  to  emulate,  and  leads  one 
to  the  belief  that  there  must  be  some  good  in  a  people  who  carry  out  the  t-enets  of  their 
faith  in  so  practical  and  praiseworthy  a  manner. 

The  F&ulah8  may  be  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Arab  tribes,  and  their  features 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Europeans.  They  reside  mostly  in  the  country  known  as 
Futah,  or  the  Foulah  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  generally  Soolimas. 
They  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  bring  us  cattle  aud  hides,  gold,  and  beeswax. 
They  are  a  fine-looking  race,  but  unfortunately  of  unclean  habits.  They  seem  to  have 
a  natural  aversion  to  clean  clothes.  As  a  race  they  may  be  briefly  d«8cribed  as  dirty, 
but  rich. 

The  S008OO8  were  originally  emigrants  from  the  Mandingo  tribes;  they  came  to  the 
Mellicourie,  Fouricaritui,  and  Soombuyah  countries  and  int«rmarried  with  the  abor- 
igines, who  were  Bulloms,  Tonko  Limbas,  and  Baggas.  Being  better  educated  in  the 
Koran,  which  appears  to  be  the  standard  of  education,  they  soon  became  powerful 
enough  to  command  the  country  ^o  which  they  had  originally  immigrated,  and  which 
i.s  now  their  own. 

Some  time  since  we  were  obliged  to  help  the  Timmanees  against  the  Sooeoos,  nota- 
bly in  1858-*59,  when  they  were  unable  to  combat  with  this  then  powerful  tribe,  but 
more  recently  the  Timmanees  have  acquired  greater  strength  and  matters  are  now  re- 
versed, the  Soosoos  being  unable  to  stand  against  the  Timmanees.  The  Soosoos  bring 
us  produce  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  ground  nuts,  benniseed,  and  gum ;  they  an^ 
i*ecKoned,  as  Africans  go,  to  be  a  hard-working  people,  aud  still  continue  Islamites  in 
religion. 

The  Mendia  are  warriors.  They  almost  live  by  war;  they  are  ready  to  hire  them- 
selves out  as  war  men  to  almost  any  tribe  or  nation  willing  to  pay  them  for  such 
services,  or  without  pay  where  they  can  plunder  for  reward.  The  English  have,  how- 
ever, found  them  to  be  most  useful  allies  at  times.  They  fought  for  us  as  far  back  a« 
1838,  and  upon  several  occasions  since  have  their  services  been  profiered  aud  ac<»pted. 
In  the  Ashantee  war  of  187^74,  about  300  of  them  were  engaged  on  our  side  and  gave 
every  satisfaction.  Only  as  lately  as  the  recent  Ashantee  difficulty  they  made  an 
offer  of  their  services.  They  are  out-and-out  pagans,  but  are  useful  as  neighbors  iu 
the  Sherbro  country,  where  they  carry  whatever  produce  they  have  to  dispose  of. 
They  are  glad  to  see  a  white  man  amongst  them,  and  think  highly  of  the  English. 

Kroomen, — Of  the  Kroomen  as  a  race  of  hard-working  men  in  the  particular  de- 
scription of  labor  for  which  they  aie  so  well  and  deservedly  known,  I  cannot  say  too 
much.  Whether  it  was  from  discontent  at  their  own  country,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
increased  prosperity  that  would  result  by  emigrating  to  Sierra  Leone,  I  cannot  say 
but  very  shortly  after  the  formation  of  this  colony  the  Kroo-boys  appear  to  have  set- 
tled in  large  numbers  in  Freetown,  and  in  the  year  181G  an  ordinance  was  passed 
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aathorizing  the  parcliaHe  from  one  Eli  Ackim  of  certain  lands  which  were  devoted  to 
these  people^  and  where  they  at  present  reside  in  the  portion  known  as  Krootown. 

Every  mail  steamer  that  comes  from  Europe  and  touches  at  Sierra  Leone  takes  a 
(pertain  number  of  Kroo-boys  on  board,  who  perform  the  work  of  unloading  and  load- 
ing, painting,  scraping,  and  cleaning  generally  during  the  voyage  down  the  coast 
and  until  the  vessels  return,  when  the  European  sailors  again  turn  to.  Each  man-of- 
war  takes  a  complement  of  them,  and  they  perform  the  same  description  of  work,  re- 
lieving the  white  sailors  from  exposure  to  the  sun. 

In  cases  of  disobedience  punishment  is  awarded  and  administered  by  the  headman, 
whose  authority  over  his  boys  is  thoroughly  recognized,  and  it  is  found  to  be  incon- 
venient on  board  even  a  man-of-war  to  interfere  with  this  method  of  summary  pun- 
ishment. 

As  boatmen  they  are  exceptionally  good,  and  lower  down  the  coast  there  is  hardly 
a  trading  firm  who  do  not  employ  from  eight  to  thirty  of  these  boys,  who  land  and 
ship  the  goods  and  manage  the  surf-boats.  In  these  latter  cases  they  engage  them- 
selves from  perioils  of  firom  one  to  two  years,  at  prices  ranging  from  £1  to  30«.  a  month 
with  or  without  rations  (rice),  according  to  circumstances.  During  their  term  of 
service  the  majority  of  them  save  their  pay,  and  when  their  time  is  up  they  return, 
mostly  to  the  Kroo  coast,  where  they  indulge  in  the  purchase  of  a  wife  or  two  and  live 
at  eaae  until  the  money  is  gone,  not  a  very  long  time,  when  they  engage  for  a  fresh 
term.  Those  resident  in  Sierra  Leone  are  under  a  king  or  chief,  chosen  by  them,  who 
SfCttles  disputes  and  abjudicates  in  minor  cases  of  larceny,  &c.,  amongst  themselves. 

Taken  as  a  people  they  are  the  hardest  workers  amongst  the  Africans,  and  they  are 
occasionally  so  appreciated  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  that  some  of  them  are  to 
be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no  mistaking  them,  for  they  all 
hare  the  broad  blue  band  tattooed  on  their  faces,  which  commences  at  the  top  and 
center  of  the  forehead  and  reaches  in  a  straight  line  to  the  tip  of  their  noses.  They 
make  excellent  carriers,  and  are  engaged  on  all  expeditions.  They  look  up  to  the 
English,  whom  they  regard  as  parental  in  every  sense,  and  I  believe  they  would  will- 
in^y  hand  over  their  country  to  Great  Britain  if  the  smallest  promise  of  protection 
and  support  were  made  to  them.  They  are  pagans,  but  many  of  those  resident  in 
Sierra  L^ne  have  embraced  Christianity,  frequently  they  adopt  the  most  absurd 
names,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  upon  an  ordinary  pay-list  such  names  as  Pea 
8oup,  Bottle-of-Beer,  Jack  Never-Fear,  and  Tom  Two-Glass. 

The  eensuB  returns  show  that  610  are  at  present  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  as  three-fifths 
of  them  are  always  on  the  move  the  number  may  be  considerably  enlarged.  The  men 
are  of  ver^  little  use  at  farming,  nor  do  they  make  g^ood  house  servants.  In  other  re- 
spects their  services  are  indispensable  to  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

OCCUPATION. 

The  rank  or  occupation  of  the  people  next  claims  attention.  The  679  placed  under 
the  head  of  government  officers  include  the  policemen  and  boatmen,  school-teachers, 
messengers,  and  clerks,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  departments,  also  the  crew  of  the  colo- 
nial steamer  Prince  of  Wales. 

Of  the  159  classed  as  ministers  of  religion  and  members  of  the  legal  and  medical 
professions,  not  more  than  19  belong  to  the  latter,  thus  leaving  140  ministers  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  The  159  does  not  include  the  lay  preachers^ 
who,  if  classed  here,  would  double  the  numbers:  they  are  included  under  tneir  various- 
trades. 

Merchants  and  merchants'  clerks  are  returned  as  528 ;  but  this  is  an  exaggerated 
number,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  fact  that  in  Sierra  Leone,  as  indeed  thro  ighout 
many  other  small  colonies,  the  tendency  is  to  call  retailers  and  persons  who  in  no  way 
command  a  large  business,  merchants,  whereas  they  should  be  termed  shopkeepers  or 
traders. 

That  there  should  be  out  of  a  total  population  of  60,546  close  upon  11,000  tradera 
and  hawkers  is  a  circumstance  sufficiently  surprising  and  important  to  claim  the 
closest  at  tention  of  the  executive  and  the  legislature ;  nor  can  the  ordinary  observer 
of  these  statistics  fail  to  be  impressed  with  such  a  state  of  things.  On  the  peninsula- 
of  Sierra  Leone  there  are  returned  53,862.  Of  these,  traders  and  hawkers  number  10,250, 
or  about  19  per  cent.,  but  as  many  of  the  so-called  school  children  and  persons  who- 
describe  themselves  as  of  no  occupation  are  also  hucksters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tran- 
sient traders,  the  percentage  under  this  head  can  safely  be  put  at  23.  What  good,  I 
ask,  can  come  of  a  country  where  one-fourth  of  its  people  are  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  what  they  sell  to  the  remaining  three-quarters,  or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  where  one  iodividual  in  every  four  is  dependent  upon  the  profits  of  what  ho 
or  she  disposes  of  to  the  other  thi*ee  f 

In  the  face  of  such  proo&,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  some  measures  should  bo 
adopted  to  force  them  to  discontinue  an  occupation  so  manifestly  prejudicial  to  their 
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own  adrancement  as  well  as  to  the  country  general ly,  and  oblige  tbem  to  engage  in 
labors  of  prodaction. 

Farmers,  farm  laborers,  and  market  people  nnmber  12,300,  but  one-half  of  these  belong 
to  the  Quiah  and  second  eastern  districts,  and  as  a  large  namber  of  the  remainder  are 
market  women,  who  do  little  else  than  purchase  vegetables  in  the  districts  and  bring 
them  into  the  town  to  sell,  it  reduces  the  class  of  people  who  are  most  needed — namely, 
the  agriculturist — considerably  below  the  minimum  of  the  number  required. 

Of  grumettaSi  laborers,  and  house  servants,  the  two  former  are  a  legitimate  body  of 
breadwinners. 

Of  the  fishermen  and  native  seamen,  who  number  nearly  2,000,  more  than  one-half 
may  be  said  to  be  fishermen,  who,  beyond  providing  themselves  and  their  families 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  contribute  but  little  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  practically  nothing  to  the  state.  The  native  seamen,  taken  all  around,  are  an 
ill-paid  and  ill-conditioned  class,  who  endure  many  hardships,  and  who  appear  to  hare 
at  present  but  a  slight  chance  of  ameliorating  their  condition. 

Of  mechanics,  butchers,  bakers,  &-c.,  the  numbers — ^2,611 — may  be  considered  i»ropor- 
tionate  to  the  population  ;  but  it  must  not  be  Hupposed  that  the  1,964  who  are  pleased 
to  return  themselves  as  mechanics  in  any  way  represent  the  real  numbers  who  are 
authorized  by  experience  or  capability  to  claim  such  a  title.  The  real  number  of  arti- 
sans or  mechanics  who  have  any  right  to  the  term  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  is 
very  limited,  and  it  is  to  be  regrett-ed  that  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  people  are  apt 
to  learn  and  tolerably  quick  to  apx)ly  when  they  give  care  and  attention,  there  is  not 
a  greater  number  of  thorough  workmen  to  teach  their  handicrafts  and  become  ex- 
amples to  the  rising  generation.  A  youth  who  has  been  two  years  with  a  carpenter, 
boat-builder,  blacksmith,  or  mason,  arrogates  the  title  to  himself  without  any  com- 
punction, and  frequently  while  he  is  learning  from  an  indifferent  teacher  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  trade  he  sets  himself  up  as  a  master  of  his  profession. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  trade  that  can  turn  out  half  a  dozen  men  who  would  be 
certificated  by  any  European  firm  for  ])c»sspssinpr  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

Of  all  trades  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  cu-rtainly  in  Freet<j\vn,  that  of  tailoring  is,  I  think, 
the  most  patronized ;  but  this  arises  from  the  love  of  dress,  which  is  inherent. 

Of  the  persons  classed  under  the  heading  miscellaneous  the  majority  are  lauudre^ises 
and  seamstresses.  The  number  of  the  latter  isfar  too  excessive,  however,  to  admit  of 
anything  like  a  comfortable  livelihood  being  earned  by  any  but  the  most  experienced. 

The  transient  traders  and  strangers  are  the  people  who  bring  money  into  the  col- 
ony, coming  in  lots  of  from  ten  to  fifty  at  a  time.  They  bring  the  articles  which  the 
surrounding  country  furnishes— gold,  rubber,  bees- wax,  gum  copal,  and  various  other 
products.  It  is  the  internal  resources  of  the  countries  and  the  slave-grown  produce 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  that  makes  Sierra  Leone  what  it  is,  and  not  the  hard  work  of 
its  own  inhabitants.  Shut  up  the  roads  and  close  the  highways  of  commuuicatiou  to 
the  interior,  and  Sierra  Leone  would  soon  dwindle  in  numbers  and  prosperity  to  small 
proportions.     It  is  not  self-supporting. 

The  number  of  school  children  is  recorded  as  12,592.  The  ofiUcial  returns  show  that 
not  more  than  half  that  number  forms  the  average  attendance.  The  rainy  season 
much  interferes  with  the  attendance  of  many  children,  whilst,  unfortunately,  parents 
will  detain  children  at  home  on  the  smallest  pretext  of  domestic  help. 

The  number  of  infants  is  dinproportionate  to  the  population,  bnt  I  take  it  the  chief 
cause  of  so  small  an  infantile  record,  and  consequently  so  geutle  an  increase  of  the 
population  amongst  a  people  whose  prolific  tendencies  are  indisputable,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  mothers  nurse  their  children  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three  years,  whilst 
■among  the  Mohammedan  population  polygamy  may  operate  to  a  small  extent. 

RELIGION. 

The  number  of  Episcopalians  is  18,660.  Of  these  the  majority  reside  in  the  districts, 
Freetown  containing  only  5,562.  This  arises  from  fact  tliat  the  Church  missionaries 
first  commenced  their  operations  in  the  districts,  whilst  the  Wesleyans  commenced  in 
Freetown. 

To  the  Church  Missionary  Society  Sierra  Leone  owes  much.  They  commenced  to 
•establish  educational  institutions  in  the  colony  as  early  as  1815.  In  1839  they  erected 
a  stone  church  at  Kissy  road ;  in  1849  that  at  Pademba  road;  in  1827  they  established 
the  institution  at  Fourah  Bay.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  spent  close  upon 
half  a  million  of  pounds  in  Sierra  Leone!  They  withdrew  their  grants  in  1862,  and 
at  the  present  moment  give  about  £300  a  year  only,  but  there  ia  no  promise  of  con- 
tinning  this  help. 

The  average  amount  collected  among  church  members  for  the  support  of  the  churches 
is  about  £1,950,  and  from  other  sources  about  £1,500,  besides  an  additional  £500  re- 
•ceived  annuallv  for  the  support  of  missions  at  Bullom  and  British  Quiah. 

The  first  bisnopric  was  established  in  1852.  To  the  support  of  this,  and  an  acting 
•colonial  chaplaincy,  the  government  contribute  about  £650.    Latterly,  the  native 
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church  pastorate  has  taken  over  the  ecclesiastical  fanctious  of  the  former  Episcopal 
Missionary  Church  The  constitution  of  the  native  church  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England. 

The  year  1792  appears  to  have  heen  one  of  great  importance  to  Sierra  Leone,  for  it 
was  then  that  there  arrived  a  party  of  1,100  free  negroes  iVom  Nova  Scotia,  sometimes 
called  settlers,  who  landed  from  fifteen  vessels  that  brought  them  here,  and  as  they 
embraced  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  members  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  each 
sect  claims  that  period  as  the  era  of  its  commencement  in  this  settlement. 

Some  earlier  attempts  to  establish  Methodism  near  Sierra  Leone  were  made  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke  in  17G9,  but  they  failed,  and  Methodism,  with  this  single  exception,  was 
inchoate  1792. 

It  was  in  1811  that  the  first  ordained  Wesleyan  missionary  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  followed  by  an  unbroken  succession  of  European  missionaries. 

There  are  at  present  in  Sierra  Leone  three  distinct  bodies :  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, United  Methodists'  Free  Churches,  and  Maroon  Methodists  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Westmoreland  street.  Combined  they  possess  some  50  chapels  and  6  or  7  other  preach- 
ius  rooms. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  collected  about  £1,950.  Apart  from  this 
the  parent  body  In  England  made  a  grant  of  about  £650.  About  £750  was  incurred 
in  salaries  of  school  teachers  and  expenses  of  day  schools,  towards  which  the  fees  from 
school  children  only  amounted  to  £200. 

The  Uniteii  Methodist  Free  Churches  collected  about  £825. 

The  number  of  Methodists  given  in  the  census  returns  is  17,098. 

The  body  known  as  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection  number  at  present  2,717 ;  they 
principally  reside  in  the  second  eastern  district.  They  have  increased  very  gradually. 
In  the  year  1813  they  numbered  879.  They  have  about  a  dozen  chapels  in  various  parts 
of  Sierra  Leone.    They  are  a  self-supporting  body. 

The  Baptists  are  a  small  body  of  Christian  worshipers  compared  to  the  other  de- 
nominations. Their  present  number  is  about  400.  Even  in  this  slender  sect  there  is 
a  division,  and  a  branch  called  **The  Church  of  God"  now  includes  nearly  half  the 
number.  Their  superintendent  is  Mr.  Thomas  George  Lawson,  who  has  held  that  of- 
fice since  1864,  but  whose  connection  with  them  dates  from  1848. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  a  small  but  earnest  body  of  workers.  In  proportion  to 
their  size  they  educate  more  children  of  both  sexes  than  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation in  Sierra  Leone.  They  commenced  their  labors  as  recently  as  1864.  The  sisters 
are  all  Europeans,  who,  beyond  being  maintained  with  food  and  raiment,  receive  no 
other  payment  or  reward  for  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  acts  of  piety  and  usefulness  in 
a  climate  so  unhealthy  and  unsuitable. 

Of  the  Mohammedans,  who  are  returned  at  5,178,  there  can  be  no  doubt  their  numbers 
have  considerably  increased  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  prime  cause  is  that  a  ^preater 
nnmber  have  come  to  Freetown  to  trade  from  the  surrounding  country  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  others  have  become  proselytes  to  that  faith  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  recorded  as  pagans. 

That  Mohammedanism  is  preferable,  false  as  it  is,  to  no  religion  at  all,  I  do  not  think 
will  be  denied  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  species  of  Christianity,  and  contains,  as  the  late 
Thomas  Carlyle  tells  us,  ''a  genuine  element  of  what  is  spiritually  highest  looking 
through  it,  not  to  be  hidden  t)^  all  its  imperfections."  There  is  no  hypocrisy  about 
it,  nor  is  it  an  easy  religion,  if  such  a  term  may  be  applied,  with  its  numerous  fasts, 
its  frequent  calls  to  prayer,  and  its  demand  for  total  abstinence.  It  certainly  has  not 
been  propagated  by  the  sword,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  in  Sierra  Leone,  or  within  a 
margin  of  fOO  miles  all  round  us,  and  yet  it  grows  and  finds  favor  with  the  Africans. 

Out  of  a  total  of  60,500  there  are  recorded  16,000  pagans,  or  over  26  per  cent.  About 
one-half  the  number,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table,  are  resident  in  British 
Qniah  and  British  Sherbro.  These  are  figures,  however,  which  the  various  missionary 
bodies  would  do  well  to  examine  into. 

1  am  aware  how  hard  it  is  for  the  most  earnest  and  painstaking  to  struggle  withpa- 

gans,  who  for  years  have  carried  on  their  acts  of  idolatrous  worship  in  Sierra  Leone. 
;ntit  seems  equally  hard  to  understand  that,  surrounded  with  churches  and  chapels  and 
mixing  with  the  large  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  there  should  still  be  those  among 
OS  who  believe  in  and  worship  every  possible  thing  from  small-pox  to  thunder. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  town  or  country  which  contains  so 
many  churches,  chapels,  preaching  places,  or  meeting-houses  in  com- 
parison to  population  as  Sierra  Leone,  and  Freetown  in  particular;  and 
if  an  estimate  of  the  godliness  of  its  inhabitants  were  based  on  such 
statistics,  Sierra  Leone  would  indeed  be  a  model  community  in  modern 
Christendom.  It  is  not  for  me,  however,  to  criticise  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  people  in  erecting  so  many  preaching-places,  or  judge  of  the 
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good  which  results  therefrom,  yet  I  cannot  help  mentioning  how  often, 
during  my  two  years'  residence,  I  have  thought  what  increased  advanta- 
ges would  result  if  the  majority  of  those  who  teach  and  preach  to  the 
African  brethren  would  inculcate  a  little  less  of  the  "  Lord  will  provide  " 
doctrine,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  theory  which  teaches  us  to  believe 
that  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

JUDSON  A.  LEWIS, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sierra  Leone^  March  31, 1882. 


Return  showing  rainfall  in  Freetown^  Sierra  Le(me,  in  the  years  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  and 

1881. 


Period. 


January  to  March . . . 

April  to  June    

Jmy  to  September. . . 
October  to  December 

Total 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Inehss. 

2.02 

26.39 

70.58 

82.61 

Inches. 

3.01 

32.02 

101. 74 

26.37 

Inches. 

5.18 

36.88 

105. 70 

20.35 

Inches. 

1.48 

32.30 

111.  76 

16.43 

13L80 

163.14 

168.11 

162.06 

188L 


Inches. 

L04 
36.27 
95.71 

&80 

143.82 


Beium  showing  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Freetown  dur- 
ing the  years  as  indicated. 


Period. 


Janiiary  to  March . . . 

April  to  June 

Jtuy  to  September. . . 
October  to  December 

Total 


1877. 

187& 

1879. 

1880. 

Tons. 
84.796 
84.704 
86,888 
81.038 

Tons. 

87,043 

87,409 

42.194 

36.714 

Tons. 

48,478 

45,804 

42,658 

45,167 

Tons. 
52,923 
60,835 
48,105 
42,874 

137,427 

153,860 

182,107 

189,787 

18SL 


Tons. 
40,278 
86,716 
8M60 
38,916 

151,064 


Beium  of  hirths  and  deaths  which  have  been  registered  in  Freetown  and  the  distriote  during 

the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


DifltriolB. 


Freetown 

First  eastern  . 
Second  eastern 

Mountain 

Western 

Total... 


Population  of  the  above  five  districts,  46,418. 


BirthB. 

Males. 

Females. 

250 

240 

77 

60 

189 

116 

1(14 

98 

77 

87 

647 

601 

TotaL 


490 
137 
255 
202 
164 

1,248 


Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

318 

256 

113 

75 

147 

110 

85 

72 

70 

54 

Total. 


733 


567 


574 
188 
257 
157 
124 


1,300 
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General  imporU,  by  countries,  into  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leoney  in  the  year  1881. 


TzkltM  Kingdom 

(x-i^h  colonies: 

BritiAh  Gni&n* 

GimbiA 

_^       Gold  Coast  Colony 
'■oxieign  coontriea : 

France 

Grennany 

Madeira 

Teneriffe 

Grand  Canary 

Goree      

Senejral 

Windward  coast ... 

lefward  coa«t 

Liberia  

United  Statea 


Total 


From— 


Value. 

£ 

i.  d. 

260,620 

14    8 

1.022 

12    8 

9,273 

2    4 

2.148 

2    0 

11,842 

2    0 

17.602 

4    0 

62 

6    2 

310 

6    5 

6 

0    0 

1,632 

16    6 

1 

0    0 

8,644 

6  11 

1,276 

6  10 

204 

17  10 

33.771 

7    1 

348,401      5    6 


^^Qced  to  ITnited  States  money $1,672,326  10 

General  exports,  by  countries,  from  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  year  1881. 


To- 


Kingdom 

___  Coloniea : 

^^mbia 

<^oUl  CoMt  Colony . 
^ij^  eoimtries : 


"^aneriffe 

errand  Canary. 


Senegal 

"VTinaward  coast. 
!X^eeiward  coast .. . 

X^iberia 

XTnlted  States... 


Total. 


Produce  and  man- 
ufactures of  the 
colony. 


£      §.     d. 

537      2      1 


170 
68 


4 

0 


6 

8 


11      0 


1    10      0 


16  10 

2  6 

8  0 

4  6 

0  6 


4 

0 
0 
0 
0 


8,080    16    U 


6,848    10     6 


British,  foreign, 
and  other  colo- 
nial produce  and 
manufactures. 


£  t.  d. 

124,788  16  6 

36,486  7  3 

4,782  16  1 

114, 600  8  1 

10, 841  0  0 


6,728  18 

888  0 

66,702  17 

1,056  12 

728  4 

13,476  16 

46  7 


6 
0 
0 
8 
2 
6 
0 


850,012    16     3 


Totol. 


£  9.  d. 

126, 320  17  6 

26,655  11  8 

4,840  16  0 

114,610  8  1 

10, 841  0  0 


1    10      0 


6^745  8  10 

800  5  0 

56,710  17  0 

1,060  17  3 

728  0  2 

10,516  13  6 

46  7  0 


866.861    16      8 


voed  to  United  Ststes  money $1,756,136  5 
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No.  5. — Number,  tannage,  and  crews  of  sailing  vessels  of  each  nation  entered  at  ports  in  I 

settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1861. 


Nationality  of  vessels. 


British : 

United  Kingdom 
Colonial .' 

French 

German 

Danish 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Porta^nese 

American 


Entered. 


With  cargoes. 


90 


8 

116 

47 

8 

1 


1 

2 

12 


Total 195 


• 

m 

c 

fip 

a 
o 

I 

H 

U 

1,549 
4,891 
4,528 
1,886 
180 


218 

34 

3,676 


16,962 


69 

729 

337 

68 

10 


9 

13 

108 


1,343 


In  ballast. 


30 


• 

OD 

& 

. 

• 

i 

S 

> 

H 

o 

• 

17 

""  672 

108 

9 

1,098 

67 

1 

1 

406 

11 

1 

155 

8 

2 

34 

13 



r 

8 
133 

56 
8 
1 
1 
2 
4 

12 


Total. 


• 

» 

f^ 

C 

a 

0 

K 

a 

« 

o 

u 

> 

H 

y 

1,549 

5.463 

5,626 

1,886 

180 

406 

373 

68 

3.676 


2,265       207       225  I  19,227 


No.  6. — Number,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  sailing  vessels  of  each  nation  cleared  at  ports  in 

settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 


Nationality  of  Teasels. 


BritUh: 

United  Kingdom 
Colonial 

French 

German 

Danish 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portotcuese 

American 

Total 


Cleared. 

With  caigoes. 

In  ballast 

• 

Total. 

• 

> 

• 

1 

9 

u 

Vessels. 

• 

• 
§ 

1 

• 

i 

o 
H 

1 
1 

1 

12 
120 

40 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
9 

3,448 

5,056 

5,561 

1,244 

360 

405 

373 

18 

2,828 

124 

756 

326 

41 

18 

10 

17 

6 

80 

1 

18 
7 

281 
456 

758 

9 

106 

49 

13 
138 

47 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
9 

8,729 

5,512 

6,319 

1,244 

360 

405 

373 

36 

2,828 

1 ..... . 

1        1 

18 

6 

1  -        1 

1 

192 

19,  293 

1,378 

27        1   513 

170 

219 

20,806 

1 

No.  7. — Number,  tonnage,  and  o'etvs  of  steam  vessels  of  each  nation  enttred  at  ports  r 

settlenunt  of  Sitrra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 


Entered. 


Nationality  of  vessels. 


With  cargoes. 


o 


S 

o 

H 


British : 

United  Kingdom !    140   131,597 

Colonial 1  i         25 


French 

Total 


15  1  11,607 


5,196 

11 

392 


In  ballast. 


• 

« 

^^ 

1 

a 

0) 

o 

> 

H 

17 


527 


156,143,229       5,599!       32       3,119 


15       2,592       228 


194 


422 


Total. 


• 

9) 

p-4 

V 

• 

^ 

• 
a 

1      aj 

o 

> 

H 

i     155 

134,189 

1 

25 

{      33 

12,134 

ISg 

146,348 
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K  8. — Xumber,  tonnage^  and  crews  of  steam  vessels  of  each  nation  cleared  at  ports  in  (^0 

settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 


Ck^red. 

Kationality  of  vessels. 

With  car{(oes. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

• 

n 

> 

a 

Crews. 

• 
JD 

ee 

« 

9 
> 

7 

Tons. 

• 
it 

2 

103 

Vessels. 

• 

s 

0 
H 

• 

i 

2 
0 

British: 

United  Kingdom 

132 

1 

14 

125.991 

1  Olfi 

1,235 

130 
1 

127,226 
25 

5.021 
11 

Colonial ,.-... 

25  1          11 

Frmcb 

10.880 

424 

is  1    1.288 

135 

27     12. 168 

659 

Total 

147 

136.896 

6,353 

20 

2,523 

238 

167   1M  410 

6^591 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Annuul  report  by  Consul  Robinson, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tamatuve,  September  2,  188 

Inclosed  herewith  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  United  States  ti 
at  this  port,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881.  The  s 
reasons  given  in  former  reports  will  be  the  explanation  for  the  abs< 
of  statistics  of  the  trade  of  other  nationalities  here — simply  the  impc 
bility  to  obtain  them ;  and  my  visit  to  the  capital  from  December  to  I 
interrupted  for  so  long  a  time^he  taking  statistics  of  navigation, 
the  table  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  rendered  use 

Seven  United  States  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,664,  ent 
this  port  during  the  year,  one  of  them,  however,  carrying  the  British  i 
Five  of  these  vessels  came  from  the  United  States  direct,  bringing 
cargoes  of  United  States  goods.  Two  called  here  on  their  home? 
voyages,  to  take  in  cargoes  of  native  productions  for  the  United  St 
market. 

You  will  see,  by  reference  to  the  table,  that  the  total  amount  of 
trade  for  the  year  at  this  port,  was  $550,311.25;  and  that' with  the 
ception  of  general  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1,542.10,  the  impc 
United  States  goods  consisted  wholly  of  domestic  sheeting  and  shirti 

You  will  also  notice  that  the  disproportion  of  the  value  of  expon 
the  imports,  that  has  existed  heretofore  in  a  marked  degree,  is  n 
less  for  this  year.  It  has  been  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  m< 
in  the  country,  and  consequent  falling  oli*  in  sales  of  cotton  (a  n 
I  prophesied  live  years  ago),  which  scarcity  is  owing  to  the  discoa 
ing  policy  of  the  government  toward  agriculture  and  all  other  pro 
tive  industries.  This  policy  which  has  Ijeen  followed  during  the  pre 
reign,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  government  is  now  wil 
to  ameliorate.  But  as  the  lead  in  the  industries  and  improvem 
must  be  taken  by  foreigners,  time  will  be  required  for  the  news  oi 
intimation  of  a  changed  j)olicy  to  get  abroad,  and  bring  back  many 
have  been  driven  away  by  the  discouraging  action  of  the  authori 
and  yet  more  time  for  the  industries  to  get  enough  advanced  to  yield 
ductions  for  exportation ;  but  that  time  is  sure  to  come.  Here  is  a  1 
and  inexhaustible  field  tx)  develop  by  the  industries  and  commerce, 
wise  legislation  is  all  that  is  required  to  increase  the  trade  and  wc 
of  the  country  a  thousand  fold. 

I  have  said  so  much  heretofore  relative  to  the  feasibility'  of  increa 
our  trade  in  this  country,  by  bringing  a  greater  variety  of  our  g( 
that  I  touch  the  subject  at  present  with  fear  of  being  annoying.  I 
continue  to  receiv  e  letters  of  incjuiry  from  our  manufacturers  reU 
to  the  prospect  for  placing  their  specialties,  and  many  circulars 
scribing  their  goods,  but  generally  without  any  price  lists — which  nej 
of  itself  renders  their  circulars  and  letters  futile.  In  this  is  exhil 
a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  situation — of  the  fiict  that  we  are  i 
10,000  miles  from  the  States,  without  banking  facilities,  and  conui 
cations  irregular;  that  it  takes  five  or  six  months,  and  frequc 
longer  time,  to  write  and  get  a  reply;  and  yet  the  manufacturers 
merchants  send  us  their  letters  and  circulars  without  price  lists,  so 
ing  orders,  with  the  very  interesting  information  that  they  will  ac 
modate  so  far  as  to  receive  i)ayment  upon  shipment  of  the  gc 
upon  the  bills  of  lading.  Some,  however,  demand  the  money  witfc 
order.    Now,  if  persons  here  should  desire  to  order  any  of  the  art 
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SO  advertised,  how  are  they  going  to  do  it  ?  Even  should  they  be  will- 
iug  to  trust  the  distant  seller  to  not  swindle  thera,  either  by  sending 
spurious  goods,  overcharging,  or  not  sending  the  goods  at  all,  but  keep- 
ing the  money,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  party  here  from  whom 
they  can  purchase  a  draft  on  the  '*  States"  for  the  sum  needed,  how  are 
they  to  know  what  sum  is  required  f  1  frequently  have  application 
for  some  new  thing — perhaps  a  new  invention — which  is  found  adver- 
tised in  the  journals  or  by  circular  sent  to  me,  but  no  one  here  knows 
anything  about  the  cost  of  the  article,  whether  the  price  may  be  $50  or 
^500.  liow  are  they  to  decide  whether  to  order  or  not,  and  how 
:  much  money  to  remit  ?  Evidently  there  is  but  one  way,  a  way  that  not. 
more  than  one  in  ten  will  follow  ;  the  nij^e  will  prefer  to  dispense  with 
the  article  and  let  the  matter  drop.  It  is  to  write  for  a  pri<;e  luU  or  at 
least  for  the  price  of  that  article ;  and  it  will  take,  as  I  have  said,  five 
to  six  mouths  or  more  to  get  it,  then  probably  nine  months  more  to 
send  and  get  the  article,  even  if  a  vessel  can  be  found  that  will  take  it 
(which  is  always  doubtful).  !N^ow,  it  must  be  a  very  unprogressiveper- 
fionwho  would  not,  during  that  long  time,  get  entirely  out  of  conceit 
for  the  article,  and  his  circumstances  so  changed  that  he  would  no 
longer  think  he  needed  it.  These  circumstances  point  directly  to  the 
need  ol  bettfer  facilities  of  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  this  part  of  the  world — to  the  need  of  aline  of  steamers  (which 
subject  I  shall  speak  of  further  on),  and  also  to  the  need  of  an  Ameri- 
<^n  commission  house  here  in  general  merchandise  and  specialties. 

It  seems  that  the  impression  has  obtained  among  the  exporters  in  the 
** States"  that  the  brown  cottons  (called  domestics  in  the  States)  arfd  re- 
fined petroleum  are  the  only  United  States  productions  that  can  find 
sale  in  this  market-;  and  1  believe  I  know  how  this  erroneous  impres- 
sion has  been  conveyed.    Three  firms  only  in  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Madagascar  trade  (they  also  trade  at  other  points  in  this 
^^an)^  and  notwithstanding  that  they  restrict  the  trade  to  the  com- 
''^odities  before  mentioned,  probably  because  they  have  been  long*tinie 
^"gaged  in  that  line,  and  still  find  in  it  all  their  vessels  can  do,  and  oc- 
^^ipation  for  all  the  capital  they  wish  to  employ  in  trside,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  extreme  fear  of  competition  from  other  parties  in  the  States ; 
*ear  that  the  establishment  of  other  American  houses  or  agencies  here, 
^J'^n  tiiough  such  new  houses  would  not  deal  in  their  line  of  United 
^tateg  goods,  yet  would  compete  in  the  purchase  of  Madagascar  pro- 
ductions for  exportation  to  the  States.    The  supply  of  native  produc- 
!^.^s  being  still  limited  and  below  the  demand  for  exportation,  compe- 
^^lon  iyj  theirpurchase  is  sharp.     This  is  probably  thecause  of  the  efforts 
^J^Ue  part  of  our  shippers  to  maintain  secrecy  in  regard  to  this  trade 
^^  relative  to  affairs  in  general  in  this  country.     They  clear  their  ves- 
^j*^  for  Zanzibar  ^^  and  a  marlcet^^^  when  the  same  are  coming  direct  to 
^-  ^^lagascar  and  sometimes  do  not  go  to  the  latter  place  at  all.    And 
^  **  the  same  reason,  no  persons  looking  for  a  field  in  which  to  establish 
J  *  -American  mercantile  house  would  get  anyencouragement  from  them. 


g^^i!eived  a  letter  some  time  ago  from  a  party  in  the  States  making  in- 


[^  ^^y  relative  to  placing  certain  specialities  here.     It  contained  thefoL 
fy^^^^iig  sent  '         *  ^         '         ..         .  •       ..       ,     .     ,  • 

5*^^  at  ion  : 


fv  ^^iig  sentence  as  explanation  and  ai)ology  for  asking  the  desired  in- 


iXj^^  **  nouse  to  ask  H.  (one  of  our  raerclitints  in  the  Mndaga^cjir  trade)  anything  about 
tj^***Hga8car ;  he  juHt  sliakes  in  his  boots  when  an  outsider  mentions  the  name  to  him; 
^^7*^  \rhat  astonishes  you  at  this  tremor  is,  that  when  you  have  forced  him  to  talk, 
^   tind  fie  does  not  know  there  is  such  a  place  in  the  world, 

^  Sometimes  the  masters  of  their  vessels  bring  a  few  articles  of  general 
^^handise  or  specialities  on  their  own  account,  being  privileged  per- 


J 
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haps  for  long  and  faithful  service,  and  although  such  goods  have  s::b  ot 
been  selected  for  this  market,  nor  such  as  would  find  the  most  rejm  <i  ^• 
sale  iiere,  yet  they  have  been  taken  at  prices  ranging  from  100  to  ^!^0<> 
per  cent.  Jibove  retail  prices  in  the  States;  and  usually  all  the  mat^^ti^f 
has  to  sell  is  taken.  One  captain  sold  here,  during  the  few  days  he  \^2^ 
in  port,  in  July  last,  between  $800  and  $900  worth  of  such  United  Sts^tiesg 

foods.    Another,  in  last  month  (August),  brought  betw,een  $200  saik] 
300  worth,  an  order  previously  given,  and  now  another  is  on  the  w^^tj 
out,  having  on  board,  we  suppose,  a  small  quantity  of  such  goods  fei.1^ 
previously  ordered  through  the  captain.    These  are  small  matters,  it  is 
true,  but  they  show  that  other  United  States  i)roductions  than  ''  doiiieis- 
tics"  can  be  sold  here  at  good  jwotit.    If  we  were  certain  of  being  able  to 
get  goods  shippeddirect  from  the  States  at  all  times,  and  had  facilities /or 
remitting,  I  could  induce  orders  for  every  mail.     And  even  this  would 
be  a  small  tnide  compared  with  what  might  be  done  by  an  e^tablisbtni 
American  house,  with  stated  communications,  and  enterprising  ageiita* 
to  jiress  the  trade.     As  it  is,  no  more  United  States  general  merchan- 
dise is  sold  here,  than  above,  for  this  only  reason:  We  can't  get  them* 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  and  French  importers  are  making  rt?' 
newed  eflfort^i  to  maintain  their  standing,  and  to  increase  tin  ir  trade  l^>* 
enlarging  itd  scope,  and  widening  the  field  of  their  o]H'raii()ns  by  ne**^ 
facilities  of  coasting  by  means  of  steamers.     One  house  has  just  receive^^ 
one  new  steamer  of  IM)  tons  register,  to  run  up  and  down  the  coast  froii 
this  port,  and  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.    I  am  told  they  ex.M'ctanorhe: 
like  it  for  the  same  trade.     Another  party  has  just  rrr(*i\ed  a  stil 
smaller  steamer  from  Fiance  (ab«mt  30  tons),  which  came  out  in  seo 
tions,  and  is  now  being  put  together,  which  is  also  intended  lor  coasting" 
We  have  here  one  French  house  which  has,  in  addifion  to  a  number  o 
small  sailing  coasters,  two  steamers  (one  of  430  tons  register  and  tb^^^ 
other  about  r>00  tons  register)  in  this  trade,  which  have  been  employed 
most  of  tiie  time,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  in  trans])orting  live  c>att] 
from  the  West  Coast  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.     This  house  also  re- 
ceives nearly  all  its  goods  from  France  by  steamers,  either  belongiu] 
to  or  chartered  bv  the  house. 

In  addition  to  these  we  now  have  a  monthly  line  of  French  mai 
steamers  plying  between  Bourbon  and  Mayotte,  touching  at  Tamatave 
St.  Mary,  and  Nosi-b^.  This  line  is  subsidized  by  the  French  govern 
ment,  and  the  first  steamer  called  here  on  her  first  irip  on  the  24t] 
ultimo.  She  is  of  302  tons  register.  So  we  now  hope  to  have  regnla 
communications  with  the  world  without  interruption  by  fear  of  the  hui 
ricane  season,  a  facility  which  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  Mads 
gascar  trade. 

The  steam  coasters  will  also  be  a  valuable  help  in  extending  the  field 
they  were  much  needed.     There  is  not  a  harbnr  on  the  coast  south 
this  port ;  consequently  vessels  visiting  the  various  points  of  trade  ai 
obliged  to  anchor  in  open  roadsteads,  exposed  to  the  winds  and  cunentJ 
which  arefreijuently  strong.     Sailing  vessels  are  com])elle<l  to  stand  o 
ami  wait  favorable  weather  for  approarhing  the  point  of  destinatioi 
an<l  frecjuently  are  comj)elled,  by  change  of  weather  or  a])pearance  ( 
it,  to  su(hlenly  leave  tlnir  anchorage  and  seek  safely  in  flight  to  tli 
open  sea,  wiiiith  in  many  cases  they  are  not  able  to  do  by  reason  of  cor 
trary  winds  and  currents,  and  find  themselves  driven  upon  the  reefs 
with  generally  total  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo.    These  dangers  cause  tl 
underwriters  to  refuse  to  insure  foreign  vessels  visiting  tin  se  poiuti 
and  even  the  local  vessels  whose  masters  are  accustonie<l  to  the  coaj 
can  obtain  insurance  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year.    To  the  nortk^^ 
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al-ttioagh  there  are  two  are  three  tolerably  safe  harbors  for  medium- 
sized  vessels,  yet  at  other  points  the  situation  is  the  same  as  at  the 
south.  So  Tamatave  must  al\^  ays  be  the  port  of  this  coast  for  foreign 
vessels.  This  condition  of  the  coast  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to 
txadey  which  steam  coasters  will  remedy  to  some  extent,  as  they  will  be 
more  independent  of  the  winds  and  currents,  and  consequently  more 
regular  in  their  trips. 

It  seems  vain  to  si)eak  of  the  need  of  a  line  of  United  States  merchant 
steamers  to  ply  between  the  States  and  these  parts,  so  long  as  our  mer- 
chants and  our  C  ngress  remain  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing^ such  lines  to  more  important  quarters;  but  the  fact  is,  that  such 
&cility  would  develop  a  wonderful  increase  to  our  trade,  not  only  in 
Madagascar,  but  at  Zanzibar,  and  all  the  East  African  coast.    Goaling^ 
Btations  could  be  located  at  Saint  Helena,  Cape  Town,  Tamatave,  and 
Mojanga.    This  route  would  avoid  the  ex{)euse  of  tolls  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
1  really  believe  that  even  for  our  present  trade — to  say  nothing  about 
incTeasing  it — it  could  be  done  with  two  1,200  ton  steamers,  as  cheap 
if  not  cheaper  than  now  done  with  fleets  of  some  eight  or  ten  barks,  and 
perhaps  with  less  capital.    This  might  be  done  if  our  shippers  engaged 
in  this  trade  would  agree  to  unite  interests  in  so  far  as  transportation 
is  concerned. 

It  is  yet  too  early  in  the  seiison  to  report  definitely  the  value  of  this^ 
year's  crop  of  sugar  and  coffee ;  an  increase  upon  last  year's  crop  is,  , 
however,  promised. 

I  have  not  yet  received  the  statistics  of  our  trade  on  the  west  coast, 
^'it  incidental  reports  inform  me  that  it  is  still  increasing.  One  United 
^tatesbark  left  this  p<»rt  two  weeks  ngo,  taking  part  of  her  cargo  of 
'-^^ited  States  goods,  with  the  intention  of  estal)lishiug  a  new  house  at 
sottie  point  on  that  coast. 

W.  W.  EOBINSON, 

ConsuL 
UNITED  States  Consulate, 

Tamatave,  September^  1881. 


TRADE  OF   MADAGASCAR   WITH   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

^^^9nent  tthowing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Taniatave^  Madagascary  and  the  United 

States  for  the  year  ended  June  '30 j  1881. 


Articles. 


'^^^ 


O^^^^^  cotton  Hheetings  and  shirtings bales . 

%w^^^   roert^handiatt.    such    as    provisions,    Hour, 

l^J^^ks  nails,  metallic  hair  brashes,  shoes,  clocks, 

^*^ps,  Hoi  man's  "liver  pads,"  &.C.,  &,c  


J«i^«  ^Alted  hides number . 

^^^fJJr*^  rubber pounds . 

^ti.^;^^ do... 

^T do  .. 


Imports. 
1 — 


Amount 


3,666 


Value. 


$329, 876  28 


1,542  10 


331, 418  38 


Exports. 


Amount. 


Value. 


46  452 

210. 603 

36, 071 

1,553 


$114.  082  62 

98. 188  Oa 

b,  644  33 

76  94^ 


218, 892  87 
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ZANZIBAR. 

Anniml  report  by  Consul  Batchelder  for  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zanzibar^  June  30, 188  U_- 

The  only  products  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar  are  cloves,  peppers,  ^nd 
cocoanuts.    The  clove  crop  the  last  season,  commencing  in  Septeirxl>€r 
and  ending  in  June,  can  only  be  given  from  what  my  own  knowledge  en- 
ables me  to  say,  as  no  statistics  whatever  are  kept  by  the  Sultan  or  ^Lnj 
of  his  officers. 

From  actual  inspection  and  information  obtained  from  the  nativofi^ 
I  estimate  the  last  season's  crop  at  1,400,000  pounds,  which  sold  at  ^^t^ 
average  of  $9  per  36  pounds— $360,000.     This  crop  was  the  largest 
gathered  since  the  hurricane  in  1872,  and  each  year,  now  for  some  year*i 
the  crop  will  continue  to  increase,  as  new  trees  are  continually  beitm  ^ 
planted  and  beginning  to  bear.    In  this  estimate  it  must  not  be  und^^' 
stood  is  included  the  entire  quantity  of  cloves  exported  from  this  plac^^' 
as  the  entire  product  of  the  island  of  Pemba  is  brought  to  this  mark^^ 
for  sale  and  export.    This  crop  is  much  larger,  and  was  estimated  thela^^^ 
year  at  3,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $900,000 ;  so  that  the  entire  <5loy^^^ 
crop  of  this  island  and  Pemba  reached  the  large  quantity  of  4,900,00^;^ 
pounds  and  brought  the  good  sum  of  $1,260,000.    Of  this  quantity  thei 
was  exported  to  the  United  States  1,206,120  pounds,  valued  at  $344,541 

Peppers, — This  article,  owing  to  the  great  advance  in  price  abroad, 
fully  equaling  100  per  cent.,  has  received  a  great  deal  more  attentioi 
than  formerly,  and  in  consequence  a  large  crop  has  been  grown,  whicl 
I  estimate  at  315,000  pounds,  valued  at  $36,000 ;  37,000  pounds  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  valued  at  $3,251. 

The  cocoa-nut  growth  of  the  island  is  not  of  much  importance,  ancL^-^ 
no  statement  can  be  given  of  the  amount  or  value.  None  is  exported  ^ 
to  America,  but  most  all  goes  to  France,  and  are  used  in  making  soap  ^ 
scents. 

The  island  has  no  manufactories  or  mines,  and  its  people  engage  ii 
fishing  only  enough  to  supply  their  own  requirements.  The  forests  an 
small,  and^re  only  cut  for  firewood. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  some  statistics  of  the  exports  to  alL-^ 
countries,  but  have  been  unsuccessful,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  beingt:^ 
given  to  the  public.     The  revenue  of  the  island  from  the  customs^..  ^ 

which  are  farmed  out  to  private  j>arties,  I  estimate  at  $500,000,  which ^ 

is  correct,  and  from  an  extra  tax  on  all  cloves  and  rubber  the  Sultan — — 
obtains  an  extra  sum  of  about  $400,000.  This,  with  a  moderate  sum- — '- 
derived  from  his  own  clove  plantations,  gives  him  an  average.  incom< 
yearly  of  probably  $1,200,000.  Ko  statistics  being  given  to  consuls  oi 
any  one  of  the  imports,  I  am  only  able  to  form  a  statement  of  thei 
froni  the  United  States. 

England  leads  the  world  in  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  thii 
<;ountry  by  a  very  large  amount,  as  her  facilities  by  direct  steam  com^ — 
nuinication  give  her  every  advantage. 

All  kinds  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  are  brought  here  and  hav^ 
an  immense  sale. 
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Mannfactared  iron  and  iron  bars,  wire,  nails,  &c.,  powder,  canned 
^oods,  and  many  other  articles  which  are  required  by  the  island,  are  all 
imported  from  England. 

Many  goods  of  American  manufacture  come  here  from  England,  as 
purchasers  cannot  obtain  them  direct. 

LEONARD  A.  BACHELDER, 

Consul. 
•United  States  Consulate, 

Zanzibar  J  June  30, 1881. 
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2.— Stat  went  shatcing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Zapzihar  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  ending  June  3U,  1881. 


Articles. 


ican  brown  cottons bales. 

icsD  bleached  cottons caMfs . 

»i*neoil do... 

w  soiip boxes. 

•• bundles. 

M cases . 

I bblH 

it cases. 

bbls. 

IS number. 

padlocks case. 

>  ivor> tusks . 

« ball  8 

1         number. 

cases. 

tusks. 

k(;s. 


coimI  . . . 
rd  ivory 


kins 


:S 


ivory . 

steois 

-ppers. 


)ales. 

..logs, 
.tusks. 

bales . 
..do     . 


kefTs. 

am bales. 

Pitga 


Imports. 


£]tport«. 


Value.      Amount. 


Value. 


$338,682 

2,842 

74.683 

11.365 

1,540 

1,1»7 

810 

630 

775 

326 

130 


2,217 

9,258 

75,246 

841 

1,486 

600 

323 

(,306 

560 

981 

567 

46 

353 

62 


$362,089 

344,541 

130,931 

123,484 

53,338 

52,278 

15, 576 

12,370 

9.700 

7,380 

6,755 

1.807 

3,251 

442 


1, 128, 437 
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Annual  report  by  Consul  Prentiss. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Loui^,  July  10,  1881. 

liave  the  honor  to  transmit  the  trade  and  shipping  statistics  of  this 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1870.  As  there  does  not  appear  to 
i  been  made  full  returns  from  this  consulate  for  some  years,  I  have 
savored  to  make  this  report  as  complete  as  ]>ossible.  There  is,  how- 
,  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  information  from  other 
L  government  sonrces;  and  as  the  annual  blue  book  is  not  pub- 
id  until  late  in  the  following  year,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
ms  for  1880.  Still,  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  I  now  send  will  not 
evoid  of  interest. 

nother  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  I  have  returned  weights,  qnanti- 
and  values  as  they  stand  in  Mauritius.  The  government  of  this 
uy  adopted  the  French  standard  for  their  weights  and  measures, 
the  East  Indian  rupee  as  the  basis  of  their  currency.  To  convert 
I  item  of  import  and  export  into  United  States  weights  and  measures 
currency  is  a  task  obviously  beyond  my  powers  to  undertake,  and 
ive  not  felt  myself  justified,  without  authority,  in  incurring  the  ex- 
^e  necessary  to  obtain  assistance  in  working  out  such  a  vast  number 
rithmetical  calculations.  The  kilogram  is  slightly  over  2  pounds, 
lish,  50  kilograms  being  equal  to  108  pounds  ;  the  meter  is  39  inches ; 
kllon  contains  4J  liters ;  and  the  value  of  a  rupee  may,  for  all  practi- 
purposes,  be  taken  to  represent  41  cents. 
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EXPORTS. 

With  the  exception  of  sugar,  rum,  vauilla,  aloe  fiber,  and  a  littlecof- 
fee,  nearly  every  article  exported  from  this  colony  is  the  product  of  soin^ 
other  country.     So  that,  for  so  small  a  p  ace,  considerably  isolateil  l'rox« 
the  rest  of  the  world,  Mauritius  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  <3^ 
trade.     In  this,  however, ithe  United  States  do  not  largely  participate^* 
In  1879  we  bought  sugar  to  the  value  of  170,000  rupees,  whilst  Ma«-^- 
ritius  took  from  us  only  2(),948  rupees  worth  of  merchandise,  of  whic^^ 
18,01.5  rupees  was  for  petroleum  oil.     lJi)oii  this  point  1  shall  have  mo  J^*^ 
to  say  hereafter.     The  total  exi)orts  for  the  year  amounted  to  32,302,5^:^^^ 
rupees,  inclusive  of  1,740,551  rupees  in  specie.     They  were  difttribute^^ 
as  follows: 

Kupees- 

United  Kingdom 'A,'MuA^^^ 

British  Possessions . . ; 2.'),  6:W,  0=^;^ 

Foreign  conntries 3,a02,!^e:^ 

IMPORTS. 

Mauritius  may  be  said  to  produce  nothing  for  itself  except  the  siig»^^ 
and  rum  consumed  by  its  inhabitants.  Every  article  of  food  has  to  \p^ 
imported,  except  fresh  fruit  and  some  vegetables.  Persia,  India,  Auc?' 
tralia,  the  i  ape  colonies,  and  South  America  supply  the  people  witl^ 
breadstuff's ;  Madagascar  has  the  monopoly  of  beef;  whilst  India  and 
Madagascar  share  between  them  the  4,404,964  rupees  annually  paid  fo^ 
rice — the  consumption  of  which  is  upwards  of  2,000  bags  a  day.  Th^ 
total  declared  imports  tor  the  year  amounted  to  23,498,1 18  rupees,  ia- 
elusive  of  3,202,771  rupees  in  specie;  and  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Rupees. 

United  Kingdom 3,784,37^*=^ 

British  Possessions 12,464,15^^ 

Foreign  countries 7, 249, 5^^ 

Comparing  the  imports  with  the  exports,  there  is  an  apparent  balan(>^ 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  colony  amounting  to  8,804,468  rupees.     But  thm^^ 
balance  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  government  statistician* 
has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  fact.     He  says  that  the  total  vala^ 
of  imports  for  the  ten  years  ended  1878  is  set  down  at  £21,000,000  ste:ir- 
ling,  and  the  total  exports  at  £32,000,000 — showing  an  apparent  trad^- 
balance  in  favor  of  Mauritius  of  £11,000,000  for  teii  years.     1  find  oi^ 
examination  that  there  is  much  truth  in  his  assertion.     On  the  1st  of 
January,  1877,  the  currency  of  the  island  was  changed  from  the  British 
to  the  Indian  standard — the  base  of  the  former  being  gold ;  that  of  tl^^ 
latter  being  silver.     Up  to  the  above-mentioned  date  the  Indian  rupe^t 
value  Is.  Sd..  had  been  accepted  and  circulated  as  nn  equivalent  for  ttte 
English  florin,  value  28.     On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  the  change  wiis 
made,  the  effect  of , which  was  the  withdrawal  of  every  British  coin  from 
circulation,  leaving  nothing  except  silver  Indian  rupees  in  their  plaoe. 
This  will  account  for  what  ifollows.    Taking  the  seven  years  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1876,  the  total  imports  during  that  period  are  set  down  i*^ 
£16,271,137,  and  the  total  exports  at  £20,012,8()0.     These  figures  show 
a  trade  balance  of  £4,751,723  in  favor  of  the  colony  ;  or  something  lik^ 
£678,817  year.     On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  the  conversion  of  the  t^o- 
shilling  piece  into  the  rupee  was  carried  into  effect;  and  now  mark  tbe 
result.     During  the  next  three  years  (1877-'79),  total  imports  are  staK"^ 
at  £6,938,606,  and  the  total  exports  at  £1 1 ,114,923— leaving  a  balauce  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  colony  of  £4,176,317 — or  £1,392,105  a  year. 
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It  will  be  tliiis  seen  that  whereas  the  average  balance  in  favor  of  the 
lony  during  the  i^even  years  preceding  1877  was  £678^817  a  year,  the 
ports  during  the  following  three  years  appear  to  have  made  a  sudden 
iiind,  amounting  to  £613,288  a  year,  or,  in  other  words,  the  balance  of 
ade  in  favor  of  the  colony  was  nearly  double.  The  explanation  of  this 
not  difficult.  When  the  currency  was  based  upon  the  English  stand - 
tl,  the  I'ates  of  exchange  for  drafts  on  Europe  did  not  exceed  2J  per 
nt.  premium ;  but  when  the  rupee  became  the  basis  of  the  currency 
e  exchange  rose  to  20  and  sometimes  as  high  as  27  per  cent.,  against 
e  colony. 

When  goods  are  entered  for  payment  of  duty  at  the  custom-house  the 
klnes  are  declared  as  per  invoice.  Thus,  say  a  merchant  buys  £100 
orth  of  goods  in  London,  or  2,500  francs  iu  Paris,  he  would  in  both 
uses  enter  the  value  at  Mauritius  as  1,000  rupees  ;  that  is,  10  rupees 
-e  taken  to  rei)re8ent  20  shillings  or  25  francs.  But  if  he  has  to  pay 
le  banks  1,200  rupees  for  his  £100  and  2,500  francs,  it  is  clear  that  the 
>normal  rates  of  exchange,  which  sometimes  go  up  as  high  as  27  per 
int.,  should  be  added  to  the  declared  value  of  imports  if  strict  accuracy 
5  to  be  obtained. 

But  there  is  also  another  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed. 
'or  a  long  series  of  years  it  has  beeu  the  custom  to  declare  all  kinds  of 
adian  grain,  such  as  rice,  dholl  and  gram,  at  10  shillings,  or  5  rupees, 
►er  bag.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  average  is  much  higher ; 
lud  it  is  estimated  that,  if  the  actual  cost  in  India  were  declared,  the 
talne  of  the  import*?  would  bo  raised  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000  rupees. 
Ibei-elore,  if  to  that  sum  be  added  the  exchange  on  bills  for  remittance 
to  Europe  and  other  gold-using  countries,  I  estimate  that  the  ditterence 
l^tweeu  the  declared  values  of  imports  and  the  declared  values  of  ex- 
I'orts  would  be  lessened  by  one-half.  The  government,  I  believe,  have 
liowtlie  matterunderconsideration,  with  the  view  to  enable  the  respon- 
Mble  officers  to  put  forward  more  reliable  figures.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  fault  has  not  been  intentional ;  it  was  simply  an  ov  ersight. 

REVENUE   AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Thetotal  receiptsduringtheyearundernoticeamounted  to  7,637,295.50 
^^Pees,  and  the  total  expenditures  reached  7,461,998.61  rupees. 

SHIPPINa. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  was  610,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  258,209  and  10,257  men.  Of  these  vessels  537  brought  car- 
^^5  and  73  arrived  in  ballast.  The  nationality  of  these  ships  was  as 
^^'lows:  354  British,  175  French,  40  North  German,  16  Italian,  9  Dan- 
^^j  7  American,  4  Dutch,  2  Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  1  Spanish. 
^^  No.  C  will  show  the  ports  from  whence  they  sailed, 
^^'he  number  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  during  the  same  period  was 
"■•  ;  gross  tonnage,  270,171 ;  number  of  men,  10,697.  Of  these,  503 
?^t  away  cargoes,  and  124  sailed  in  ballast.  Their  nationality  was  3C6 
*^tiQh,  175  French,  42  North  German,  20  Italian,  8  Danish,  4  Ameri- 
^^1  4  Dutch,  4  Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  1  Norwegian,  and  1 
Spanish. 

,  It  is  to  be  observed  that  13  vessels,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  are 
^^  Messageries  Maritimes  (Frei«ch)  mail  steamers,  and  7  vessels,  in- 
'^^rds  and  outwards,  are  the  Donald  Currie  (British)  mail  steamers, 
"^^niiing  between  England  and  Mauritius  via  Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e.    This 
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line  was  run  for  eighteen  months,  at  a  loss  of  about  $5,000  a  moBtli; 
and,  as  the  local  government  declined  to  pay  the  subsidy  asked  for 
(£7,500  a  year),  the  steamers  have  been  withdrawn.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  of  this  large  number  of  ships,  610  inwards  and  627  outward is? 
only  two  arrived  at  Mauritius  from,  and  seven  left  for,  the  United  State**; 
of  the  latter,  two  left  in  ballast.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that — 

TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES 

• 

is  almost  nil.    The  question  is.  Can  it  be  increased!    The  United  Stat^ 
ought  to  produce  many  things  suitable  for  a  community  that  spen^Ji^ 
$12,000,000  a  year  in  British  and  foreign  markets.    Although  I  shoul^^ 
hesitate  to  make  recommendations  which  might  influence  shippers,  i^ 
may  be  as  well  if  I  state  a  few  facts  which  have  come  under  my  Dotic^^'* 
leaving  merchants  and  others  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.    Intl:»^*^ 
first  place,  timber  for  building  purposes  is  dear,  and  is  likely  to  rise  i^- 
price.    The  dwelling  houses,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  are  built  C^\ 
wood,  whilst  wood  or  charcoal  is  the  only  fuel  used  for  cooking  purpos^^-^ 
for  some  375,000  persons.    Deforestation  has  been  carried  on  to  so  grei^  ^ 
an  extent  that  both  the  conditions  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  tlm  ^ 
soil  have  undergone  great  changes  during  quite  recent  years.    Eve- 
as  I  write  a  law  is  being  passed  that  will  virtually  stop  wood-cuttin 
for  some  years  to  come.    In  addition  to  this,  the  government  is  aboi^- 
to  purchase  large  areas  for  conservancy  purposes,  and  to  replant  menu 
ain  reserves  which  have  been  denuded  of  trees.    ^Besides  house-buil 
ing  purposes  and  fuel,  timber  is  required  by  the  various  docks  for  rt^ 
pairing  ships  and  replacing  masts  and  spars;  and  a  considerable  i 
crease  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  importation  of  timber.    A^ 
present,  the  principal  imports  consist  of  teak,  Singapore  planks  and  log^- 
(pune)  and  pine,  both  red  and  white.    Only  hard  woods  are  adapted  t-^ 
housebuilding,  owing  to  the  destructive  tendencies  of  the  white  anS 
which  abounds  in  the  island.     It  is  therefore  probable  that  shipments 
of  American  timber  would  pay,  especially  if  the  proper  sorts  were  sen^ 
Heavy  hard  woods  might  be  used  as  ballast ;  and  assorted  cargo  coul 
be  easily  found  to  complete  the  shipment.    Lard,  butter,  cheese,  sa^i 
beef,  preserved  meats,  &c.,  are  largely  consumed  here,  and  would  ce:K* 
tainly  sell  if  not  thrown  upon  the  market  in  excessive  quantities.    lo^ 
is  used  in  the  colony,  though  not,  I  believe,  in  such  quantities  as  to  ma^^ 
its  manufacture  a  lucrative  investment;  and  there  is  some  talk  of  clos- 
ing the  factory.    If  a  suitable  building  could  be  constructed  at  a  nicMi 
erate  outlay  for  storing  American  ice,  and  if  it  could  be  retailed  at  f>m 
cents  per  pound,  a  quantity  might  be  packed  with  lard,  butter,  &o.  5 
which  would  effect  the  twofold  object  of  keeping  those  articles  cool  dur- 
ing the  passage,  and  of  forming  an  additional  item  of  commerce. 

With  respect  to  general  merchandise,  I  should  not  like  to  coDiiui  t: 
myself  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion.    Consignments  sent  as  mer^^ 
ventures  might  or  might  not  pay.    The  safest  way,  I  believe,  and  on^» 
which  I  think  would  pay,  would  be  for  some  one  to  open  a  general  wboie- 
sale  and  retail  warehouse,  and  keep  it  well  stockedi    I  think  a  thing  o^ 
that  kind  would  pay  if  properly  conducted.    Petroleum  and  lamps,  witb 
their  fittings,  well-made  chairs,  ironmongery,  and  drugs  woiild  meet  » 
ready  sale.    The  agriculture  of  the  island  must  absorb  a  vast  number 
of  *^pioches" — an  implement  half  adze,  half  hoe — whilst  coach  ironmon- 
gery and  harness  is  in  great  demand  for  so  small  a  community.    In  fact? 
I  have  never  been  in  so  small  a  place  where  so  many  carriages  are  used. 
The  annual  importation  of  horses  may  be  sit  down  at  between  SOOauiI 
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dOO,  every  one  of  which  is  for  carriage  use,  except  a  very  few  for  mounted 
police,  besides  which,  many  planters  use  mules  for  carriages.  With  re- 
spect to  the  general  class  of  goods  suitable  for  this  market,  that  knowl- 
edge would  probably  have  to  be  gained  by  experience. 

AGRICULTURE 

is  a-lmost  exclusively  confined  to  the  growth  of  sugar.  Mauritius  sugar 
is  undeniably  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world.  \No  expense  is  spared  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  most  improved  machinery,  and  the  government 
botanist  has  quite  recently  returned  from  a  three  years'  tour  in  search 
of  t^he  finest  and  newest  specimens  of  canes. 

The  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  at  high  pressure.     There  are  160 
est-ates,  the  finest  of  which  are  from  1,(HK)  to  1,500  acres  in  extent, 
and  employ  from  700  to  900  hands,  and  in  average  seasons  psoduce 
froin  four  to  five  million  pounds  of  sugar,  French  weight.     Owing 
to  the  stony  nature  of  the  soil,  plows  cannot  be  used.    Everything  in 
ttit3  way  of  culture  is  done  by  hand,  not  because  the  people  are  be- 
hind the  age,  but  for  the  reason  just  mentioned.     Mules  and  oxen 
are  used  to  cart  manure  to  the  cane-fields,  and  canes  from  the  fields 
to  the  sugar-mills.    They  afterwards  draw  the  manufactured  article, 
»s  quickly  as  it  is  made,  to  the  railway,  or  direct  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment.   There  is  probably  not  one  planter  who  does  not  work  under 
advances  from  one  of  the  banks,  credit  companies,  or  mercantile  firms. 
Tbe  capital  required  to  work  these  large  estates  is  enormous;  and, 
^CDce,  as  the  sugar  is  made  it  is  sent  to  the  docks  to  be  stored  until 
^M.    There  are  several  fine  vanilleries,  and  the  pods  grown  are  of 
good  quality.    Aloe  fiber  is  also  produced,  out  of  which  good  rope  is 
P»ade.    This  industry  might,  and  probably  will,  become  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  island. 

^t  the  present  time  not  more  thanone  third  of  the  land  is  under  cul- 

^''*tion.    With  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  Savanne  district,  a 

oroacl  belt  around  the  seaboard,  once  under  sugar  crops,  has  become 

^^?i*ile  and  is  abandoned  to  whatever  will  grow  thereon.     In  these  dis- 

^^t^  the  aloe  luxuriates;  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  thrives 

"®^^T  in  a  wild  state,  upon  these  lands,  than  when  grown  upon  culti- 

^*.^^cl  grounds.    Up  to  this  time  the  difficulty  has  been  the  want  of 

8Uit^|,l0  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  fiber.    The  pulpy 

1^^  of  the  plant  is  more  than  three-fourths  juice  and  refuse.    There  is, 

^**^^^ft)re,  against  the  development  of  this  industry  defective  machinery 

*"^    an  immense  waste  of  power.    To  remedy  these  defects  the  govern- 

""^•^t:  some  time  since  offered  $2,500  as  a  bonus  to  any  manufacturer 

^"^^   should  produce  the  best  machine  for  dressing  aloe  fiber.    But  the 

^™^>vint  appears  to  have  been  too  small  to  tempt  inventors.     What 

*^^^8  to  be  required  is  a  light  traction  engine  capable  of  getting  from 

P^^^c^  to  place  where  the  leaves  may  be  crushed  at  given  points,  so 

tu^t,  the  transport  of  a  mass  of  useless  matter  may  be  avoided.    A 

Proposition  has  just  been  made,  however,  by  a  London  engineer  to  sup- 

y^  H  semi-portable  engine  and  niachinery,  such  as  he  manufactures  for 

*^  preparation  of  the  Sisal  hemp,  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico. 

'^"^  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  it  is  just 

P^Hsible  that  what  has  been  so  long  wanting  has  been  at  last  discovered. 

Coffee  of  fair  quality  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  Mauritius,  but 

^^^  industry  has  not  yet  taken  firm  rootin  the  soil.    Probably  the  jieri- 

odical  cyclones  which  pass  over  the  islapds  are  as  great  a  drawback  to 

the  development  of  this  industry  as  anything  else. 
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Ruin  Ih  very  extensively,  distilled  from  molasses  of  low  quality ;  sb  lo 
in  fact,  that  tons  of  it  are  spread  rtpon  the  ground  for  manure.  The  rtLVn 
is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  that  produced  at  Bourbon,  and  of  cour;^^ 
far  behind  the  products  of  Jamaica  and  Demerara.  One  reason  of  i^ 
inferior  quality  may  perhaps  arise  out  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is  p  «^^ 
in  the  market  and  consumed  here  as  soon  as  it  is  distilled. 

LABOR   AND  WAGES. 

Labor  is  plentiful  and  wages  reasonable.    Coolies  have  for  years  pa 
been  imported  from  India,  under  contracts  of  service  for  five  years,  t 
engagements  being  entered  into  before  an  agent  of  this  government  res 
dent  at  the'  port  of  departure.    Planters  requiring  fresh  hands  hav 
been  accustomed  to  indent  upon  the  government  for  the  number  desired 
and  when  these  indents  are  sufficient  to  fill  the  'tween  decks  of  a  shi 
they  are  forwarded  to  Mauritius.    On  arrival  here  thej'  are  taken  charg 
of  by  the  immigration  department,  and  distributed  amongst  the  planters^: 
who  have  indented  for  them.    The  duration  of  contract  is  five  years 
upon  a  fixed  scale  of  wages  and  rations.    Upon  most  wellnianagei; 
estates  these  people  have  many  privileges  not  included  in  their  con 
tracts.    They  are  allowed  to  keep  cows,  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  &c.,  by  Ih 
rearing  and  sale  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  considerable  addi 
tions  to  their  earnings.    It  is  optional  with  the  women  whether  the 
work  or  not.    They  are  under  no  contract,  but  sometimes  during  th(^ 
season  they  go  out  to  cut  canes  at  day  wages.     Vernacular  schools  wert^ 
established  a  few  years  since  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  estate 
laborers,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  they  have  not  been  successful, 
and  are  to  be  gradually  discontinued,  and  the  children  are  to  be  gath 
ered  into  the  ordinary  government  schools,  the  education  imparted  in 
which  is  of  a  high  standard.    If  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  en- 
gagement immigrants  desire  to  return  to  [ndia,  free  passages  are  pro- 
vided for  themselves  and  families  at  the  expense  of  the  state.     Most  of 
them  take  home  what  for  them  are  considerable  sums  of  money  ;  enough, 
in  fact,  to  make  them  persons  of  some  importance  in  their  native  vil- 
lages. 

Emigration  to  Mauritius  is  thus  rendered  somewhat  i)opular  in  cases 
wherein  caste  ijrejudices  do  not  prevent  from  crossing  the  sea  Hindus 
of  certain  sects.  But,  although  many  Indians  return  to  their  native 
country,  by  far  too  great  a  number  remain  in  Mauritius.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  island  is  overcrowded,  and  that  there  are  on  the  spot 
sufficient  hands  to  do  the  work  of  the  country ;  and  well-informed  ])er- 
sons  consider  that  immigration  should  be  suspended.  The  habit«  of 
these  people  are  at  the  best  far  from  cleanly,  and  fever  and  disease 
have  been  increased,  if  not  engendered,  by  their  presence.  Every  sugar 
mill  is  built  as  near  a  stream  as  possible,  and  from  some  strange  over- 
sight the  laborers'  camps — sometimes  containing  1,0(K)  persons — are 
constructed  upon  the  banks  of  such  stream.    The  rest  need  not  be  told. 

If,  therefore,  we  take  into  consideration  that  Mauritius  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  Asiatic  settlement,  we  need  not  feel  greatly  surprised  iVthe 
general  health  of  the  place  should  assimilate  to  that  of  Asiatic  countries 
generally.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  357,339  at  the  end  of  1879, 
243,386  were  Asiatics — Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Chinese.  As  the  remaining 
113,953  covers  persons  of  African  descent,  of  all  degrees,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  white  population  is  by  no  means  numerous.  As  every  negro 
was  either  iutro<luced  into  the  island,  or  born  in  it,  a  slave  in  times  past, 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  richest  families  in  the  country  belong  to  what 
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i8  tenued  the  colored  i>opulation  goes  far  to  prove  tbat  tbej'  were  Dot 
devoid  of  euergy  and  perseverance  n6t  so  long  since.  It  is,  however,  an 
uudoabted  fact  that,  in  commerce  at  least,  they  are  being  outstripped 
in  the  race  by  the  Asiatics.  The  entire  grain  trade  between  the  East 
Hnd  Mauritius  is  in  the  hands  of  Arab  and  Hindu  merchants,  who  also 
ship  the  sugar  that  goes  to  India.  The  grain  imports  in  1879  may  be 
roughly  stated  at  5,780,075  rupees.  This  amount  fell  to  their  share,  ex- 
clusive of  other  articles  imported  by  them ;  whilst  in  return  they  sent 
*^ogar  amounting  in  value  to  9,907,817  rupees.  The  lower  class  retail 
soft-goods  trade  is  also  in  the  hands  of  Asiatics,  whilst  the  retail  gro- 
^ry  and  oilmen's  stores  business  is  almost  monopolized  by  Chinamen, 
^very  one  of  whom  holds  a  wine,  si)irit,  beer,  and  tobacco  license.  The 
^'"clinary  creole  of  African  descent  cannot  compete  with  the  Asiatic. 

BANKING   FACILITIES. 

There  are  two  banks  at  Port  Louis — one  a  colonial  institution,  the  other 
^  branch  of  the  Oriental  Bank  Cori)oration.  Both  do  a  remarkably  good 
business.  A  third  banking  establishment  is  just  starting — a  branch  of 
^he  Franco- Egyptian  Bank. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  principal  enactments  of  1879  were  ordinance  No.  3,  to  provide  to 
tbe  government  facilities  towards  the  economical  and  speedy  construc- 
tion of  a  certain  railway  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius;  ordinance  No.  4, 
for  preventing  the  progress  of  contagious  diseases  among  cattle  and 
other  animals;  ordinance  Xo.  5,  to  remove  doubts  resulting  from  certain 
provisions  of  the  code  of  commerce,  at  present  applicable  to  anonymous 
companies ;  ordinance  No.  6,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  the  sum  of 
£105,000  upon  debentures  for  the  construction  of  a  certain  railway  in 
the  Island  of  Mauritius;  ordinance  No.  7,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  a 
loan  of  £220,000,  on  the  credit  of  the  revenues  of  Mauritius, for  the  pur- 
pose of  re<leeming  the  debentures  issued  under  ordinance  No.  19  of  1862 ; 
ordinance  No.  10,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  £700,000,  on  the  credit  of 
the  revenues  of  Mauritius,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  and  consoli- 
dating the  public  loans  of  Mauritius  and  to  defray  the  expenses  incident 
M  such  conversion. 

CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS. 

Of  these  there  are  twenty-seven,  exclusive  of  those  wholly  maintiiined 
at  government  expense.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  all  except  three  are 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-three 
are  chiefly  supported  by  grants  of  public  money.  The  remaining  seven 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  remaining  three  insti- 
tutions l^elong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Two  of  these  receive  state 
aid,  and  the  thinl  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  Besides 
these  are  the  government  establishments,  the  chief  of  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  paid  poor  law  commissioner.  The  headquarters 
are  the  Barkly  Asylum,  situated  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  1879,  there  were  278  persons  in  the  asylum,  ex- 
clusive of  some  500  paupers  who  had  passed  through  the  establishment 
during  the  year.  Connected  with  Barkly  Asylum  are  six  poor  law  hos- 
pitals, situated  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  number  of  patients 
in  these  six  hospitals  on  December  31, 1879,  was  260,  exclusive  of  about 
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6,000  persons  who  had  passed  through  during  the  year.    Again,  ther« 
are  ten  poor  law  dispensaries  scattered  about  the  island  for  the  con 
venience  of  out-door  7>aupers.    In  these  dispensaries  medicines  wejre 
furnished  gratis  to  16,474  persons  during  the  year.     An  analysis  ^ 
these  patients  shows  that  13,533  belonged  to  what  is  here  called  tlB-^ 
general  population,  i.  e.,  whites  and  colored  people  of  African  desceiB^  ^ 
whilst  only  2,941  belonged  to  the  Asiatic  population.    These  figures  su:^^ 
significant,  as  showing  the  disinclination  of  Indians  to  submit  to  reg-^-^' 
lar  medical  treatment.    The  cost  of  the  government  charitable  instit''^^* 
tions,  exclusive  of  the  sums  given  to  those  under  private  manageineiiK    ^i 

was  279,669  rupees.  ^ 

In  connection  with  poor  law  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  it  may  n^^*^^ 
be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  fever,  for  t)r^    ^^^ 
prevalence  of  which  Mauritius  has  of  late  years  obtained  an  uuenviab'^ 
notorietv.     In  considering  the  state  of 
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we  have  to  remember  that,  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  sal 
brious  places  near  the  tropicus,  Mauritius  has,  of  late  years,  beco 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Various  theories  have  been  put  forward 
account  for  the  change  in  this  respect.  Generally  speaking,  howeve 
deforestation  on  a  large  scale,  the  i)resence  of  an  immense  number 
Asiatics,  the  discharge  into  streams  of  water  of  the  refuse  from  sug 
houses  and  distilleries,  and  a  certainamountof  carelessness  on  the  pa 
of  the  general  inhabitants,  may  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of  the  spread 
of  malarial  fever — the  germs  of  which  are  believed  to  have  been  i 
ported  from  abroad.  For  more  than  a  year  past  a  committee.  api)ointe^ 
by  the  government,  has  been  conducting  inquiries  with  the  view  to  a? 
certain  the  real  cause  of  the  fever,  and  devise  if  possible  means  for  i 
abatement.  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  a  yet  unpublished  rei)or 
drawn  up  and  sent  In  to  the  committee  by  an  eminent  medical  ma 
As  the  report  will  be  published  long  before  these  remarks  meet  the  ej 
of  the  public,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  quoting  one  or  two 
the  results  of  the  doctor's  interesting  researches.  Although  the  mal 
rial  fever  only  began  to  assume  an  epidemic  form  towards  the  end 
1865,  the  health  of  the  colony  had  been  highly  unsatisfactory  durii 
the  four  previous  years. 

THE   FIRST   WAVE   OF   THE   EPIDEMIC — 1865-66. 
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The  epidemic  commenced  about  the  end  or  middle  of  November,  18( 
at  Petite  Rivi<''re,  Albion,  and  Gros  Cailloux,  in  the  district  of  Bla^K^k 
River,  became  more  prevalent  during  the  first  and  second  quarters       of 
1866,  and  subsided  somewhat  during  the  third  and  beginning  of  t^  ^e 
fourth  quarters.     In  November  and  December,  1866,  the  disease  start  ^ 
afresh,  gathered  force,  extended  the  range  of  its  ravages,  and  culm,  in- 
ated  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1867.     The  epidemic  of  1866,  starting  from 
Petite  Riviere,  a  country  and  thinly  populated  place,  extended  northwa^^^ 
in  succession  to  Grand  River,  Pailles,  Cassis,  Port  Louis,  Rochebois,  the 
village  of  Pamplemousses,  the  arsenal,  and  southwards  as  far  as  the  vi7- 
lage  of  Barabous.     In  this  period  of  its  progress  the  disease  was  more  or 
less  limited  to  low  and  unhealthy  localities,  and  chiefly  affected  the  In- 
dians and  the  poorer  class  of  Creoles.     The  mortality,  excepting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petite  Riviere,  was  comparatively  slight. 
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THE   SECOND   WAVE— 1866-^67. 

Xlie  great  epidemic  wave  of  1807  spread  over  all  that  district  which 
^  beeu  already  visited  by  the  wave  of  the  previous  year.  It  extended 
January  to  those  part«  of  Pamplemousses  district  that  ha<l  hitherto 
CAi^eil,  reached  Riviere  due  Remport  in  February,  and  Flacq  in  the 
d  of  April  and  May.  In  the  same  way  it  gradually  spread  toward  the 
uthern  extremity  of  Black  River,  and  also  invaded  the  lower  parts  of 
t>lta  and  Plaines  Wilhems.  During  this  period  the  epidemic  was  at  its 
light,  and  within  the  comparatively  limits  area  to  which  it  was  then 
Tifiued  the  mortality  was  appalling.  It  spared  no  class;  Europeans 
id  natives,  rich  and  poor,  were  struck  down  by  the  same  invisible 
i^niy.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  Port  Louis  died,  and 
►ove  30,000  perished  during  the  year  in  the  affected  districts.  During 
part  of  this  time  quinine  sold  at  $150  an  ounce ! 

THE   THIRD   WAVE— 1867-'68. 

The  third  wave  commenced  in  the  end  of  1867,  or  the  beginning  of 
^^.  Although  less  fatal  than  that  of  1807,  it  extended  its  range,  pass- 
jg  from  Flacq  down  the  east  coast  to  Grand  Port,  and  from  Black 
^\er  to  Savane,  so  as  to  encircle  thte  island  and  overflow  the  whole 
^iintry,  except  the  high  lands  in  the  interior.  (It  may  be  here  noticed 
^  passing  that  this  year  (1808)  also  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  same 
'Verin  the  neighboring  island  of  Reunion — three  years  after  its  appear- 
^ce  in  Mauritius.)  The  epidemic  thus  advanced  in  three  distinct  an- 
Ual  waves,  with  two  periods  of  recession.    Its  progress  was  slow,  but 

was  steadily  onwards.  It  could  readily  be  traced  from  week  to  week 
Ivanciug  both  to  the  north  and  south.  Cases  of  the  disease,  more  or 
«s  numerous,  occurred  in  advance  of  the  epidemic  wave  and  heralded 
9  approach. 

After  1808  the  disease  may  be  said  to  have  subsided  as  an  epidemic^ 
at  it  has  lingered  on  as  an  endemic,  continuing  to  be  more  or  less  prev- 
[eot  in  different  localities,  and  more  or  less  fatal  in  different  years; 
ikiug  the  place  of  some  diseases  which  formerly  prevailed,  modifying 
le  course  of  others,  dominating  over  all,  adversely  affecting  the  con- 
itution  of  that  part  of  the  population  subjected  to  its  influence,  and 
roving  in  itself  the  cause  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  deaths  regis- 
jred  in  the  colony  since  1809. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  interesting  matter  in  the  report  I 
ive  already  referred  to,  did  space  admit  of  its  introduction  here.  I 
ill,  however,  briefly  state  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Malarial  fever 
as  not  endemic  in  the  island  before  the  year  1805,  and  was  unknown, 
ren  as  a  sporadic  disease,  until  1857.  The  steadily  increasing  number 
f  cases  of  malarial  fever  met  with  after  1857  indicate  that  between 
latyear  and  1805  changes  had' been  going  on  favorable  to  the  spread 
f  malaria.  The  most  material  circumstance  that  has  led  to  Mauritius 
ecoming  the  habitat  of  malaiia  is  the  extensive  destruction  of  the 
>resta  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  has  caused  large  tracts  of 
md  on  the  seacoast  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  fluctuations  in  the 
amidity  of  soil  and  air,  and  more  frequent  and  severe  inundations 
nd  droughts.  The  running  to  waste  of  fertile  and  formerly  cultivated 
ind  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  air  prepared 
iie  lower  lauds — naturally  miasmatic — for  the  propagation  of  the  fever 
erm  ;  while  the  severe  inundations  and  droughts  of  1805  actually  de- 
^rmined  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic.    The  pollution  of  rivers  and 
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Streams  by  organic  matters  (derived  from  the  discharges  of  sugar-mills  ^ 
and  distilleries) — which  readily  undergo  chemical  changes,  and  have,^ 
besides,  the  property  of  determining  change  in  organic  substances  sub-  — 
mitted  to  their  action — is  not  only  injurious  to  public  health,  but  cal — 
culated  to  favor  the  spread  of  malarial  fever.  Meteorological  condi — 
tions  eftect  a  variation  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  the  mortality  of  tb^ 
endemic  fever ;  and  the  insanitary  conditions  in  Port  Louis  increase*^  ,- 
the  mortality  about  5  per  cent.  The  disease  is  intimately  connected* 
with  the  soil  and  altitude  of  dift'erent  localities;  and  there  are  limitec^^ 
foci  of  malaria  in  otherwise  comparatively  healthy  localities,  a«, 
instance,  in  Port  Louis.  A  single  house,  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  mi 
be  subject  to  the  malarial  influence,  while  the  neighboring  hous 
escape.  In  these  concentrated  foci  family  after  family  entering  upo^n 
the  occupation  of  the  infected  premises  succumb  to  the  malady  ar 
either  die  or  have  to  leave  the  spot. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  recording  my  deep  sense  of  t^K: 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  have  been  extended  to  me  since  my  arriv^  ^^ 
at  Mauritius,  both  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  the  lieutenant-gov^^j-. 
nor,  and  the  heads  of  departments  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  ^n 
contact.  On  every  side  1  have  met  with  the  greatest  willingness  tto 
afford  me  such  information  as  I  needed,  and  every  assistance  that  v^^m 
in  their  power  to  render.  • 

THOMAS  T.  PHENTIS. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Louis,  July  10,  1881. 


Stat(  men  f  showing  the  imports  at  Mauritian  for  the  year  ending  JMcemher  31,  l(?r9. 


Description. 


Quantity.     Value  entered. 


^  din'Sl.***      Countries  whence  impor 


Acid  : 

Carbolic 

Muriatic 

Sulphuric...  kiloj^ams.. 
Aniraouia: 

Carbonate  of  .kilop^mn. . 

Liquor  of 


23.  "89 
313 


Salt*  of I 

Sulphate  of . .  kilo)p*ani8 . . 

Superphosphate  of  . .  do . .  j 

AiumoniaoalMJt« do.. 

A  uimalA : 

AA8CS number. . 

Birdft         

CowD  and  oxen.nunil>er.. 

Det'r do 

I)og.s do 

I 

(lazelleR do.. 

(roat8 do... 

Horses do ... . 

Muler* do... 

IV^icockf* do 

Sheep do 

Swine do. . . . 

TurtleB do \ 

Anothecary  waren | 


1.044.027 

293 
273 


7,  (KM 

1 

26 

1 

2, 138 

•> 
74H 

343 
.^.97 


Rvpven.  Rupees.  * 

8.''.2. 00    l'nite<l  KiuKdom.                 f 

19.  00  I Fmnce.  United  Kinjtdoi*:* 

2,101.00    do.                   do. 


249.00    United  Kingdom.  ^ 

507. 90    AuMtralia.  United  Klngdl 

France.  "^    , 

280.00  I United  Kingdom  and  Ft»| 

United    Kingtlom.    Frtl 

and  Au»ti-alia.  f 

France. 

United  Kingdom.  f 


198.  t>83.  50 

775.  00 
237.50 


7,960. 

«(». 
1.54,  788. 

30. 
1,230. 

50. 

122. 

72.  895. 

199.  980. 

10. 
6,  461. 

3.634. 

643. 

238.  259. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


137.50 


India.  Muscat,  Peruisk^ 
France.  f 

Ma<lagaAOAr.  f 

India. 

France,    United    Kid 
I'ruguav,  Sec.  ■ 

00    France.     '  jf 

00    India  and  Muscat.     ? 

00    Australia.  Sandal wW 

00    i  Uruguay.     Argentitf 

feneration,  AlC.       ( 

00    Reunion.  ' 

00    Australia,  Urugua^ 

Ac.  I 

00    Madagascar.  India,. 

00    Madagascar.  R^unlf 

18  13, 757. 54     France.     United    | 

India.  Keuuion,  I 
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eKcription. 


Qnantity.    Value  entered,  i      ^'utjeg  Countriea  whence  iiujKnied. 


Jiupeett. 
239,551.48 


Rvpeeji. 
12, 152.  83 


dges 

ug-]>iet-eK.  number. 

►wder..kilojrrams. 


u  umber. 
do  . . 


do 

et8 do 

bead . . .  kilograioM . . 
sand  cutlaaees  No. 
t kiloKTams.. 

do.... 

1  hamii do — 


»tv 


number.. 
....do... 


do. 
do. 


nei'*8. . . kilograms, 
id  basket-work,  do. 
oainental 


170 

49.  721 

lU 
27  S 

344 

10. 143 
22 

2,035 

17. 144 
44,8Ut5 


976,508  i 
603, 105 


1,  573, 259 

176,384 
22, 468 


Ml kilojirams.. 

ale.  all  sort^t 


505,209 


auith>«'  . . .  number. . ' 
» I 


46 


lippiug . . .  number. . ; 
do..' 

I 

inted , 


604 
45 


kilograms..     1,500,715 

biscuits do. . . .  28.  287 


d  tiles do. 

5 do. 


nd  brooms 


411,075 
81,764 


meters.. 

kilograms.. 

od  upholstery 

kilograms.. 


w kilograms. 

osi^tinn .do i 

ind  sperm.,  .do.... 

[  Stic kn... number.. 

ic kilograms.. 

le,  manufactured  .. 

lying 

number.. 


2, 218 
72. 415 


83,669 


3.120 
8,149 

7,170 

880 
30.837 


wagons. ..  ..do 

atues do | 

kilogiams..! 

do.... 


14 

10 

19 

589, 443 

57.  227 


310.50 
4.  275.  55  ' 
6,313.80 

25,031.00 

31.00  , 
1,502.38  ! 

277.  00 

1,291.76 

2,124.00 

29.00 

308.  22 

360.50 
38.115.97 


112,489.81 
51,7.9.60 


93,  503. 75 

11. 193. 41 

1, 659.  50 

469.50 

2,565.00 

138, 514.  50 

140,  205.  30 

908.00 
15.  919.  86 

8, 677.  32 
565.00 

3, 434. 43 

55,  256. 21 

lU,  082.  04 
4,  938. 65 

26,  065.  00 

7,  921.  00 

6.  959. 36 

750.82 

65, 022. 16 

36, 616. 23 

45, 636.  70 


1,  484.  58 
8, 197.  00 

6, 189.  25 

335.20 

33, 166.  00 

7,  090.  66 

1,  455.  22 

9,  775.  00 

1.754.00 

674.00 

16.561.50 

39,  698.  31 


18.93 

54.50 

465.56 

440.40 

1.62 
91.13 

18.70 

6.20 

107.94 

196.00 

27.56 

24.34 
1,  960.  73 


6, 934. 25 
3. 445.  56 


112.02 
31.69 
62.11 

9, 479. 94 

31,  06.3. 29 

59.70 
1, 129. 38 

583. 10 
32.  29 

231.84 


9.  019,  00 
204.81 


538.65 

367.  04 

27.54 

2,  663.  76 

2, 454. 34 

3, 075. 37 


100. 13 
543.18 

417. 78 

18.45 

4.05 

474.  91 

98. -23 
659.82 

2.70 

44.28 

845.  .'2 

2,  517.  98 


United    Kingdom.    France, 
Pondicherry,  India.  Jkc. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom  and  France. 

Madagascar,    United   King- 
dom. France,  Sec. 

Unitea  Kingdom,  Cape,  and 
France. 

Java,  Reunion. 
j  France,  United  States,  Re- 
union, Java. 

FraAce,  United  Kingdom. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Sec. 

Ignited  Kingdom,  France. 
I  Reunion,  India,  ^Java. 
I  Madagascar,  India,  Fi-anoe, 
United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingoom. 

United  Kingdom.  Australia, 
France,  Cape.  A:c. 

India,  Reunion.  Java.  dice. 
France,    United    Kingdom, 

Peru,    Argentine   Confed- 
eration. 
Madagascar.    Reunioc, 

France,  Peru. 
Seychelles,  Reunion. 
Australia. 

France.  United  Kingdom. 
United    Kingdom,     France, 

India. 
Australia,  United  Kingdon:, 

R<^union.  United  States. 
United    Kingdom.    Ceylor, 

Australia,  France. 
United  Kingdom. 
Ceylon,  India,  Pondicherry, 

i'rance. 
United  Kingdom.  Fi-auce. 
United   Kingdom,  Java.  Ic« 

dia,  United  States. 
India,      United      Kingdom, 

Seychelles,  &c. 
United    Kingdom.     Fiance. 

Australia,  ^c. 
Austi-alia,  India.  Cape.  Jcc. 
Australia,    Cape.     United 

Kingdom,  Peru.  Arc. 
Unitea  Kingdom.  Fiauce. 

do.  do. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  \  «.•. 
United    Kingdom.     Franct*, 

Reunion. 
France,  Madagascar,  Austra- 
lia, United  Kingdom,  d£.c. 
France,     United    Kingdom, 

India,  R<^uuiou,  6ic. 
United    Kingdom.     Fiance, 

Reunion,  India.  Sec. 

France. 

India,    Pondicherry.   United 

Kingdom. 
I'nited    Kingdom.     France, 

India. 
France,  Singapore.  India. 
Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom.  France. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
France,     United    Kingdom, 

Australia. 
Cnited  Kingdom.  Keunion. 
Fiance,  Pon«li«  I  oiry. 
United    Kingdom.     France, 

Reunion.  &e. 
United    Kingdom.     Frame 

Australia,  Cape. 
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Statement  nhomng  the  imports  at  Mauritius,  Ji'o. — Continued. 


Description. 


Quantity.    Value  entered. ;  ^Jutles  ^^  '  Conntrie*  whence  imported. 


Chocolate,  &c do 

CUy do... 

Glooksand  watches,  nniober . . 
Coala kiloierranis.. 

Coffee do 

Confectionery 


6, 421 


13, 014 

1,467 

31,036,232 

1, 125, 6r.9 


Ooonao,  Ac 

Copper : 

Old kiloxraniA. . 

Roda number.. 

Sheeta  and  nails . . .  kilos . . 

Cordage: 

Coir kilograms. . 

Hemp do ... 

Cordials  and  liquors.. liters.. 

Cork kilograms.. 

Corks  and  bungs gross . . 

Com: 

Grain,  meal,  and  barley, 

kilograms. 
Beans kilograms. 


Dholl 


basH . 


Grain do.. 

Lentils do.. 

Maise kilograms. 

Oatmeal do 

Oats do... 

Pease do 

Pollard do 

Rice bagH. 

Wheat do... 

Wheat  tlonr . .  k  ilograms . . 
Cotton  mannfactaren : 

Plain meters. 

Colored do . . . 

Counterpanes,  duC.Xo. 
Hosiery 


179,380 

28,  H71 

390 

124. 765 


135,  826  i 
217,591 

19.423  I 

8 
54,  978 


54,585 

224,  764 

77,  374 

128,  801 

3,  200 

1,463,643 

132 
4, 912,  388 

201,082 

92,529 

871,765 

125.  839 

3, 657, 632 

3,  335,516 

3,469,120 

322 


Cotton,  sewing kilos..  6,870 

Wicks,  waste.  A:c . . do 5, 476 

Wool do...         196,249 

Diamonds 

Barthenware     and     china. 

pic<;es. 


KgCH number. 

Feathers,  ornamental 


861.350 
2,400 


Fiber : 

Al(»e  . 

Rapid 
Fireworks 


kilograms.. 
do  .. 


14,450 
59.218 


Fish 


Dried  and  Hallfd  . .  kilos . .      1.  824, 281 


I'k'kled  Halmou do 

<  »th»'r  kindi do. 


210 

277.  '.♦73  1 


Flow*  jM.  artiflrlal 


Rnvees. 
7, 128.  70 

403.00 

19.118.53 

512,061.39 

504,038.73 

39. 189.  28  ' 

7,807.90 

12,604.07 

316.00 

77,036.88 

23,  916.  00 
70.685.69 

22.046.74  , 

8.00 
19,703.11 

3.646.80 

40, 924.  34 

388,  864.  00 

631,698.00 
16. 165.  00 
54,600.13 

36.00 
473,  74L  00 

19,904.78 

8.  037.  00 

4.  404,  964.  08 

174.  416. 44 

487,497.13 

424, 058.  96 

555,  066. 11 

866.00 
38,265.  72 

28,  881. 90 

1,733.34 

44,871.79 

150.00    . 
54.  582.  76 


19.00 
1, 102.  50 


3,  440.  00 
14,648.50 

4.  600.  30 


275,  33.^..  64 

216.00 
34.  044.  00 

11.339  16 


Rupeet.      ' 

447. 59  I  France,     ITnited    Kingdom, 

Ui'union. 
26.  55     United  Kingdom,  France. 
1,280.32     France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  AoatraliM, 

India,  Peru,  dice. 
22,372.24  ,  Jara,  Ceylon,    Madagaacar, 

i         6iQ. 

2. 5:t4.22     United    Kingdom.     France. 
,      Australia.  Singapore 
India. 

279. 16     Java.  Keunion,  rai>e.  6iC. 
21.34     France.  United  Kingdom. 
5.175.51  :  United    Kingdom,     France, 
India. 

1,  599. 99     India,  Cap**.  Cevlou. 

4, 280. 10     United    Kingdom.     France, 

India.  Australia,  &c. 
15,156.52     France,    United     Kingdom, 
Madagascar,  &c. 
.  54     United  Kingdom. 
1.330.18     France.     United    Kingdom, 
Reunion. 

436.68     India.   AuHtralia,   Uruguay, 
4cc. 
1.718.12     Cape.      France,     Australia, 
Madagascar. 
28,891.17     India.   Madagascar.  France. 

Cevlon. 
48,  763. 36     India.  Pondicherry,  Persia. 
1,142.51     India.  Reunion. 
8, 103. 58     Cape,   India,    Uruguay,    Ar- 
gentine Confederation. 
2.44  ,  United  Kingdom. 
39,044.32     India,  Australia,  Cape.  rTrn 
guav. 
1,  608.  05     Reunion,  India,  Cape. 
740.23     Australia,  Cai>e. 
348, 540.  65     India,  Madagascnr,  Cape. 
15, 389. 89     Uruguay,  India,  Persia,  A«a- 

tralia.' 
28.555.22  i  Australia.    Uruguay,   India, 

Reunion. 
30.477.03     United    Kinsdom,    France, 

India,  Pondicherry. 
31.292.35     nn{te<l      Kingdom,      Pondi- 
cherry, France.  India. 
58. 45     France^  United  Kingdom. 
3,512.82     United    Kingdom.     France, 

India. 
1,856.17     United    Kingdom.     Frances 
India. 
114.83     India.     United     Kingdom, 

France. 
289. 85     India. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

3,558.44     India.     United    Kincdom. 
France,  Singapore,  Pondi- 
cherrv.  &c. 
1.28     France.^ 

72.40     Unite<l    Kingdom.     France, 
India. 

1.35  '  Madagascar. 
30.92  Do. 

285.78     Singapore.  Unit»»«l  Kingdom, 
France. 

10,331.30     Cape,    India.    United    King- 
dom. Newfoundland. 
2. 10     United  Kingdom. 
2.779.73     Newfoundland,  United  King, 
doro,  France.  K6union. 
759.  99     France.  I'nited  Kingdom. 
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Slatf^meni  showing  the  impartB  at  Mauritius^  <jf'c. — Continned. 


iDpsoriptlon. 


Dried  mlmondH kilo8. 

^ppled do  .. 

CococnatM DUioh«<r. 

Date* kiloitraii)!* . 

Figs do. . . 

Pistachio  outH ...     do  . . 
Raisins w...do... 

WalnnlH do . . . 

Not  enainerftt,<*d . .  do . . . 


Fwish 


Gam : 

Arabic kiiof^raiDA. 

Gopal do , . . 

Haberaashery^,  iw. 


Hair: 

Horse ktloin^iins.. 

OnDamental 


Hardware  and  cutlerv 


HaU: 

Pelt aumbtr. 

Silk -    .do. . . 

Straw do 

Solah lo. . . 

Other  sorts.. do  ... 

Hay  and  straw^ bales . 

H«inp.iiDdres«ied  kiloKrams. 


Hidea,  raw 
HoDev 


do  .. 

—  liter.-* 


flops kilo$[ratns . . 

Homa atimber.. 

HoUa  of  vessels  abaodoned. 
nninber. 

Fadigo  kiloKnims. . 

Iron : 

Wrought  anchorH.. kiln- 
grams. 

Bar kilograiDM.. 

Cast do  ... 

Xails do 


Quantity. 


10,  816 

25  ! 

717.327  j 

192,537 

75 
2«1 
6,645  i 

761 
1,747 


Value  entered. '       JfJJSl  Coontriea  whence  imported. 


f;bee kiloj{ram».  122,2t»5  ' 

Ginger do....  *,  739 

Glass:  ; 

Window panes..  104,083 

Bottles,  empty gro«s..  44  j 

Mirrors.  Ac..  .   aumber. .  42,245 

CUassware do....  337,715 

Glae.  kilogranirt.  1,673 

Grease    do 59,037 

Groceries 


2, 3at 

18,  518 


1,081 


Sheet 

Other  sorts. 
Old 


..do 

. .  .«lo. . . 
.  ..do  .. 


Sulphate  of. . . 

Ivorr  ware 

Jewelrv 


.do. 


23,540 

361 

:i2,  .101 

2,  525 

7,878 

2,657 

.57,986 

2.901 
146 

02 

! 

19,485  I 

11  1 

15,919  I 

8,275  I 

1.079,239  ! 
437,538 
224, 621 

507. 425 

262.  672 

99,:{00 

5.960 


Rupeei. 
3, 960.  70 
14.00 
18,888.57 

10,  873.  65 

43.00 

41.00 

2.  391.  80 

206.  00 
922.50 

1,885.50 

74.  527.  31 
301.69 

11,240.56 
446.00 

7.  493.  52 

34, 821  50 


I 


1,071.38  i 

4,636.33  ; 

10. 033. 19  j 


1,454.74  1 

14,45L00 
369.  323.  40 


739. 50 
1,605.50 

697,  526.  23 


32,  589. 14 
1, 161.  04  • 
14, 792  87  I 

2.191.50 
7.  202.  50  ' 

7.492.00 

7.430.61 

3,  521.  25 
86.97 

i 

61.00  I 

«79. 16 
28,  220.  00  ! 

6.  {12.  10 

651.00 

47.516.21 
25.295.41  ; 
43,781.49 

t 

70.348.31 
18.  208.  25 
883.36  , 


224. 12 

76.00 

^.").  676.  7R 


Rupeei. 
267. 36. 
.95' 


742,57 

2.90 

.75 

161.  U 

13.  93 
62.01 


5.009.64 
20.  37 

749.  95 
30.12 

458.  •'»7 

2,273.86 

70.03 
298.77 
657.  27 

98.14 

9.39 
23.953.88 


49.91 
71.32 

31.452.29 


2,239.87 

78.34 

886.53 

127.67 
518.  58 


45.  01 
5.86 

4.  13 

.    28.:t6 

1.  904.  39 

399.40 
43.  95 

2.  -^79. 13 
1.  .".73.  15 
2. 1H7.  48 

4,  706.  60 

1.  229.  06 

59.60 


5.13 
5.  670  ^.^ 


India.  Aust  al'a,  France. 

United  Kingdom. 

Sej'ehellee,  Johanna,  Mada- 
gaacar. 

Intiia,  Muscat,  Persia, 
France.  Cape. 

United  Kingdom. 

India.  Johanna. 

India,  Cape,  United  King- 
dom,  Persia,  France. 

France,  India. 

United  Kingdom,  India, 
France. 

Seychelles,  Australia,  Re- 
union. 

India,  Pondicherry. 

India. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus- 
tralia. 

France,  India.  Singapore, 
United  Kingdom. 

France,  United  Kingdom, 
CeyTon,  India. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom.  Cape, 
France,  Indut,  &c. 

France,  India,  United  King* 

dom. 
Madaga!«osr,  Singapore. 
France,     ITnited     Kingdom, 

India,  &.c. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

Ma^lagascar,  FYance,  United 
Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia. Reunion,  &.c. 

Uuite<l  Kingdom.  France. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

India,  France,  Madagascar, 
United  Kingdom,  &c. 

India,  Pondirberry. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia. 

Australia,  Uniguay,  Mada 
gai*car.  A:c. 

India,  MadagaMcar,  Philip- 
pines, See. 

Java,  Madagascar. 

Rt^'union.  Singapore.  Aostra- 

llA. 

Unitwl     Kingdom,     France, 

Rt'uniou. 
Madagascar.  Pern. 
India,  Javn,   and  tiv««  other 

countries. 
United  Kingdom.  France. 

India,     Pbilippin«'»*.     Peru, 

Java,  6ic. , 
T'niti'd  Kingdom.  I'"ranre. 

Do.  Do. 

United     Kingdom,     Fr:in<'^, 

Madagn.Hrnr.  , 

United  Khiudom 

Do. 
United    Kiu>£«lom,    Java^ 

France. 
Unitetl  Kiugtlnin,  hrmce. 
France. 
France.  India,  Iliiited   I^id;; 

dom.  l*ond]rh<Trv 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Manritius.^'c. — Continued. 


Pescrlptiou. 


Quantity.      Value  entered. '      JuJ?}?^  Countries  whence  imported 


Juic<',  lemon  or  lime  . .  litem . .  1, 636 

Jule kilograms..  134,  834 

Lard  .do...  472,045 

Lead : 

Old kilotp-ams . .  55 

8heet8  and  pipe8  . .  do 1 34, 299 

Leather : 

Un  wrought. .  kilograms. .  34, 167 

Boot«  and  shoes . .  pairs. .  147,  640 

Gloves gross..  1,401 

Other  sorts 


Leechec 

l^ime kilograms . . 

Carbonate  of do  — 

Nitrate  of  .   do  — 

Phosphate  of do.... 

Sui)erpho8phat«  of  do 

Linon : 

Manufactured,     plain. 

meters.  « 

Mauufactureil.    coloretl. 

meters. 

Sails meters.. 

Sailcloth. do 


10.000 

116,683 

133 

10,000 

175, 143 

1.  735,  941 


26,  619 

12.  219 

1.148 
118.  559 

6.008 


Thread kilograms. . 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Manure: ' 

Guano kilograms..    27.996.146 


Other  sorts do. 


742,  224 


Maps  and  charts 

Mat4;hes  of  all  sorts 

Mathematical  instruments. 
Mais  and  matting 


Molasse(!> kilograms. 

Moss 

Musical  instruments 


25 


Music,  i»rint«'d 

Oakum kilograms..  978 

Oil : 

Cloth meters..  4,319 

Castor kilogramH. .  348,  072 

Cocoanut Tliters  -  •  744, 876 

Gingely kilogmms..  11,651 

Mustard do. .. .  114, 293 

Neafs-foot liters..  4,456 

OUve do....  52.075 

Petroleum do 447,899 

Pistachio kilograms . .  91 1 .  .399 

Sperm lit«ts..  4,637 

Other  sort* do 330.282 

Onions  and  garlic  kilograms. .  €A,  132 

Opium do....  3,209 

Painters'  and  dyers*  colors 


Paper : 

Stationery 


Hanging rolls. 

I*earl    and    Scotch     barley. 

kilograms. 
Perfumery 


57,  214 
4.779 


Pick  les  and  sauces 

Pictures,  oil  paintings 

I'itch  and  tar barrels. 


Rupees. 

480.03 

9,966.66 
299,  427.  20 


7.60 
18,  604.  90 

37, 121.  27 

246,  064.  79 

16, 155.  08 
26,  572.  46 

248.  44 

1,  877.  00 

48.00 

1, 400.  00 

16, 468.  00 

124,  897.  26 


Ruvees. 
32. 44 

212.58 
18,  704, 28 


.52 
1,255.84 

2,  480.  40 

16,  213. 20 

1,  090. 47 
1,  785.  91 


Seychelles.  FnitedKingdoiP, 

India. 
India. 
India.  France.  United  Kii:^- 

doui.  Keunion.  Arc. 

Madagascar,  France. 
United  Kingdom.  France. 

Australia,    Pondicherry. 

United  Kingdom,  Franc*'. 
France,  India,  Unite<l  Kirij;- 

dom,  Pondicherry,  6i.e. 
France.  United  Kingdom, 
United    Kingdom.     France, 

Australia,  Arc. 
India,  Fi-ance,  Pondicherry. 
India,  France,  Seychelles. 
United  Kingdom.  * 
France. 
Do. 
Australia,    France.     Unit*'*! 

Kingdom. 


7, 539.  50  508. 92     United  Kingdom,  France.    ^ 

2. 150. 00  145. 13  Do.  Do. 

7,  846. 50  528. 64     Rt^union,  India,  Ac. 

63.212.10  3,518.04     Unite<l  Kingdom,  France.  I c 

dia.  Muscat,  6ic. 
11,660.58                804.03     United  Kingdom. 
469, 146. 79    France.  Unit«d  Kingdom . 

305,846.00  I Pern, A usti-alia.Cape,  United 

Kingdom. 

53,106.15    Australia.     France,      In'iia, 

United  Kingdom. 

360.75    France,  United  Kingdom. 

32.  757. 40  2. 211. 15    United  Kingdom,  France,  A  - . 

6, 720.  89  409. 70     France.  United  Kingdom. 

3,579.65  206.87     India,    Madagascar.    United 

Kingdom. 
1.24  .09     Australia. 

204. 20  13. 78     Singapoi-e.  Seychelles. 

12,364.20  811.94     France,     United    Kingdom, 

I  A.ustralia. 

3, 320.  64    France.  United  Kingdom. 

291.  30  19. 67     France,  Cape. 


CI  9 


2,  831.  00 

88,  U82.  74 

146, 191.  43 

2,  498.  82 
33,  561.  34 

1,799.50 

29,  602.  25 
40,  078.  82 

214,  375.  02 
1,355.00 

30,  219.  27 

5,234.00 
73.  826.  00 
95,  058.  32 


12,  061.  67 

10,070.40 
858.94 

r6, 135.  94 

24,  827.  89 

5, 119.  00 

3. 107.  50 


191. 12 
5, 939.  09 
9.  024. 68 

182.45 
2, 265. 39 

:21.47 
2, 050.  09 
2, 474.  47 

14, 398. 91 

9L46 

1.861.35 


41, 164.  38 
5,  784. 20 


790.88 

712.  96 
57.97 

3, 684. 58 

1,  578. 15 


209.  66 


Unite*l  Kiuffdora,  France. 

India,  Ponoicherry. 

Seychelles 

Pondicherry,  India. 

India. 

United  Kingdom,  Australia. 

France.  United  Kingdom. 

Reunion,  United  Stat**.  In- 
dia, ^Newfoundland. 

Pondicherry.  India.  Reauion. 

United  Kingdom,  Seychelle*?. 

Madagascar,  United  King- 
dom, France,  India. 

India,  Reunion,  Cape. 

India. 

United  Kingdom,  France.  In- 
dia. Reunion. 

France.    Singapore.    United 

Kingdr<m,  India. 
France.  United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 

France,    United    KingdoD\ 

Singapore,  India 
United    Kingdom, 

Cape,  Siugapoie, 
France.      Reunion. 

Kingdom. 
United    Kingdom, 

Franc*'. 


France, 
Ac. 

Unit^-d 

Swedei', 


AFRICA MAUHITIUS. 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Mauritius^  ^'C. — Contiuued. 


E>^»cnptiou. 


Quantity.      Value  entere<l.        JfuSSs  ^       Couutrien  wb»»uc»^  ioiporte*!. 


Plants  and  rootn . 


Plaster  of  Paris .  kUograms. .            3, 050 
Plated  and  gilt  wares 


Plated  and  wrought  nilver  . . 
Pork,  salted kilograms. 


173, 974 


Potash,  nitrate  of do 208,050 

Potatoes do  ...         737.W3 

Prints  and  eugravin^s 

Printing  types  and  materials 
Prorisions.  preserved 


Rabanas pieces. . 

I'attans 

llosin : 

Ked     kilograms.. 

Rough do 


Saddlery  and  hames.H. 


Sago kilograms. 

Sal  ammoniac do... 

SUt do... 

Saltpeter do... 

Sund do... 

Sausages .do... 

Se*-ds: 

Garden kilograms. 


74.694 


5,422 
12, 100 


30,389 

105 

2, 961,  783 

192, 116 

103,340 
3,794 


Unenumeratetl 

Sheathing  paper,  or  felt 

Manufactureil  . . meters. . 


Sewing 
Soap 


StKla: 

Carbonate  of meters. . 

Nltrat«?of. do 

Phosphate  of do  . . 

Solder 

S|>e€ie: 

Gold 


Silver 

S)>4-cimeu.s  natural  history  . . 

ST»elter  ur  zinc . . .  kilograms . . 

Spices : 

Cinnamon kilograms.. 

Clore.^ do 

Pepi>er ilo 

Of  otiier  sorts do.... 

i^pirits: 

Brandy liters. . 


(rin.. 
Rum 


do. 
do. 


Whisky do... 

Of  wine do . . . 

Hponge kilograms. 

Starch do... 


J?tationery 


50,  475 


50 
i,'326 


818 

1.976 

19,  014 

65,602 

96,116 

11,  773 

106,402 

3,942 
563 
124 

5,801 


Ste<*l,nnwrought.  kilograms. .  i  10, 199 

>•  tones : 

Filtering  number..  [  1^ 

Grindstones do 1  825 

Marble slabs..  188 

Paring .number  .  1,251 

Slates do....  6 

Tombstones do S 


Rupees. 
2, 755. 40 

119.00 
14, 164. 88 

H91.  00 
69.298.20 


36, 124.  00 
37,  762. 38 

4.  559.  58 
2,622.00 

85, 298.  07 

11,022.17 
10.  870. 13 

482.00 
716.50 

18,  774.  63 

3, 434.  24 

50.00 
35,  547.  52 

43,  568.  00 

1.473.40 

5,  045. 40 


5,045.30 

25,877.06 
1, 387.  00 

46. 378.  06 

516. 00 
193.  378.  35 


326.50  . 

.5.00  . 

6,602.00  . 
969.50 

43.824.00    . 

3,  158,  946.  50    . 
1.V53.0O    . 
295.00 

926.80 
5,  065.  80 
7,  594.  75 

112,606.58 

7,909.34 

34.002.29 

3,  003. 46 
293.81 

2,  34:<.  OO 
696.81  i 

141.  049.  88 

2.  835.  59 

982.42 

1,486.38 

1, 053.  80 

588.  00 

15.00 

1.  484.  50 


Rupees. 


8.03 
881.01 

39.89 
3. 319. 48 


176.99 
5.  262.  53 

590.77 
618.86 

32.55 
47.37 

1. 260. 70 

231.04 

2.  398.' 64 


98.47 
166.68 


1,  688.  02 
93.62 

3.  043.  57 

32. 14 
13.  094.  33 


66.44 


19.92 

16.88 

62.56 

341.70 

509.62 

114,432.74 

10.  831. 37 

41.301.26 

3,  585.  37 

541.14 

129.  97 

45.15 

7,668.64 

170.67 

66.12 
96.75 
71.13 
39.60 

96.83 


France.  Uniteil  Kingdom, 
Australia. 

France. 

France,  United  Kingdom, 
Australia. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom.  France, 
Australia,  Cape,  United 
States. 

India.  United  Kingdom. 

Reunion,  Australia. 

France.  Unitetl  Kingdom. 

Unlteil  Kingdom,  FWince. 

France.  United  Kingdom,  Re- 
union, Newfoundland,  t&c. 

Madagasi*ai'. 

Singapore. 

France, 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In 
dia. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia. Australia. 

Singapore,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

PYance,  Sweden,  Muscat, 
United  Kingdom,  Reunion. 

Fi-ance.  India,  United  King- 
dom. 

France,  Cape. 

France,  Inula,  UuiU'd  King- 
dom, Sweden. 

France.  Uniteil Kingdom,  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  Sec. 
India,  Pondicherry.  Sec. 
United  Kingaom.  "France. 

India.  United  'Kingdom, 
France.  Pondicherry. 

India.  I'nited  Kingdom. 

France,  Australia,  India, 
United  Kingdom,  Sic. 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
France. 
United  Kingdom. 

Unite<l       Kingdom,      Capi^, 

Fi-ance. 
India,  France,  Seychelles.  &c. 
Madagascar,  Austialia,  Sec 
France,  United  Kingdotii. 

India.  Singapore. 
Seychelles.  India. 
India.  Singapore.  Java. 
Pondicheiry,  India. 

France.  United  Kingdom,  Re- 
union, &c. 

France,  United  Kingdom, 
Peru. 

Madagascar.Jamaicn,  United 
Kiujzdnm.  Sec. 

United  Kingdom. 

France.  United  Kingdom. 
Do. 

Madagascar,  India,  United 
Kingdom,  Singapore. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In 
dia,  Sec. 

United  Kingdom. 

France.  United  Kingdom. 
France,  United  Kingdom. dec. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
France. 
Do. 
France.  United  Kiugdom. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  shincing  the  imporiB  at  Mauntiw,  <f('. — Continued. 


D«f)criptiou. 


Quantity.     Value  entered,     ^^^g/*^     Countrie«  whence  injport^il. 


Straw  ware 


Sugar: 

Cand  J kilograms . 

Ketined do... 

Raw do... 


Tallow do.. 

TamarindH do... 

TarpauliuH number . . . 

Tin: 

Unwrought 


257 

309 
1.  821,  900 

94,633 

455, 114 
90 


PlateB 


Tobacco :  I 

Unmanufactured  . . .  kilo-  j 

grams. 
Manufactured .  kilograms . 


Cigars do  ..., 

Snuff do — 

Pipes gross.. I 

Tongues ! 


Tea kilograms . 


Tortoise  shell. 
Toys ... 


Wood: 

Boards,  &c. cubic  meters. ! 

Casks,  empty  ..number.. 

Firewoo<l  .cubic  meters. . 
Mastsiuid  spars,  number. . 


Oars. 


.do. 


393,754  , 
53,407 


3,973 

11 

1.180 


Turmeric kilograms..  |  120,834 

Twines do 74,096 

Umbrellas,  parasols: 

Cotton number.. I  11,349 

Silk do....  20,586 

Other  sorts do 1  251 

Vanilla kilograms..!  126 

Vegetables,  fVesh do — 

Vermicelli,  macaroni  ..do —  11,780 

Vinegar liters...  83,720 

Wax,  bees' kilograms. .■  50, 779 


Shinglos do... 

TimDer  . . . cubic  meters. 
Wooden  ware 


11,169 

12,264 

20 
532 

106 

1,  374,  500 
2,971 


Woolen  manufactures : 

Cloth meters..  26,^9 

Blankets number..  21,323 

Carpets ..do...  8,478 

Mixed meters. .  272, 141 

Shawls number..  15,058 


Itup€€t. 

387.11 


88.00- 

90.50 
345,  821. 57 

34, 145. 16 

24,541.08 
1, 026. 15 

13,  313.  00 

34, 132. 78 

112, 059. 06 
47, 973.  03 


6,  235.  88 

57.00 

3,  668. 22 

6, 105.  00 

25, 809. 11 

98.00 
47,  920.  63 

11.867.65 
21, 77a  90 


12, 2ia  48 

35, 840. 64 

106.00 

875.00 

131.00 

3,  671. 04 

14, 146. 60 

37,806.38 

627, 189. 11 

249, 476.  52 

36, 035. 24 

136.00 
20,  796.  00 

457.92  ! 

10,909.50 

115,512.03  I 

20,178.94 

57.866.71  I 

18,958.20 

2.512.18 
173,  723.  25 

20, 226. 20 


Bupee9. 
22.56 


11.31 

13.60 
1, 292. 25 

2, 032. 16 

1, 610.  57 
23.16 

513.  01 

2.  352. 48 


499,  019. 44 
89.999.00 


4,512.63 

23.86 

238.11 

268.62 

1.  7«8. 97 


8, 147.  09 

781.  37 
1, 455. 33 


680.03 

2, 335. 81 

7.16 

26.33 


247.18 
953.13 

130.89 

233, 308. 29 

16, 830. 12 


France,     Madagascar     Sev- 
chellea. 

Singapore,  UnUed  Klngdooi, 

&c. 
United  Kingdom, 
Johanna,  Java,  Peru,  Matla- 

gascar,  ^c. 
Australia,     France,    United 

£iug(1oni,  India. 
Poudicherry.  India^ Reunion. 
India,  Uuited  l^ingdom. 

Uoited  Kingdom,  Singapore, 

India. 
United     Kingdom,      India, 

France. 

India,    Java,    Pondieherry. 

K^union.  &c. 
Uuited    Kingdom,     FnuK**-. 

Singapore,  K6union.Unite<1 

Stat08,  &c. 
India,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
United  Kinedom.  France. 
Uruguay,  United  Kingdom, 

Madagascar, 
Singapore,  United  Kingdom, 

France,  Ceylon,  Sec. 
Madagascar. 

France,  United  Kingdom.  In- 
dia, Auiitralia,  &c. 
India,  PondicbeiTy. 
India,      United      Kingdom, 

France,  Cape,  Ceylon. 

United    Kingdom,    FranC'e, 

Cape. 
France,  Unitetl  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar. 
Reunion,  Francf». 
France,  Singapore. 
,  France,  United  Kingdom,  .In- 
dia, Australia. 
Madacascar,     France,     Re- 
union. 
(France,    United    Kingdom. 
I    Cape,  and  Reunion. 


,  Singapoi-e,  Unit^^d  Kingdom. 
I      Sweden,  France,  &c. 
2,431.95     Uruguay,  Cape,  United  King- 
I      dora,  ^ava,  &.c, 
France,  Sec. 

Pondicherr^v.    United  King- 
dom, India,  Sec. 
United  Kingdom,   Reunion, 

Australia. 
United  Kingdom,  Singapore. 
Singapore,  India,  Seychelles. 
United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia. 


1.400.39 

24.17 

1. 283. 15 

7,791.81 

830.10 


3, 152.  33 

1,173.08 

169.58 
11,  682. 18 

1, 372.  45 


France,  United  Kingdom,  In- 
dia. 

India,  United  '  Kingdom. 
France. 

Unit^  Kingdom,  France. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia. 

France.  Uuited  Kingdom,  In- 
dia. 


Total I    23,5.'^1,199.48     2,119,492.20 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Mauritius  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881 


Description. 


Quantity.*        Value. 


Acid,  Bulpfa  uric kilogramB. 

Aniasals: 

.  Aaaea number. 

Calves  and  oxen do . . . 

FowIb do... 

Horses do... 

Turtles do. . . 

Apothecary  wares 

Apparel 


Ams: 

AmmonitioD,  fowling  piec en. kilos. 

Rifles do  .. 

Caps , 

Gunpowder kilograms . 

Cartridges 

Shot,  lead kilograms. 

Arrowroot do... 

Artificial  flowers 

Aspbaltnm kilograms. 

Bacon  and  hams do... 

Bags: 

Empty,  gunny number . 

Straw do  .. 

Vacou do  . . 

Baaketa  and  basket  work 

Bfeads,  ornamental 

Beef,  aalUil kilograms. 

Beer  and  ale  (H.  L.  &  L.  in  B.)  76. 08. . . 

Bellows,  smiths' number.. 

Betel  nuts kilograms. 

Blacking 

Blocks,  for  ship-rigging number. 

Boats do... 

Books,  printed kilograms. 


do. 


Bread  and  biseuita do... 

Bricks  and  til6s number. 

Brimstone : kilograms. 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Ballkm,  silver kilograms. 

Batter do. . . 

Cabinet  ware  and  upholaterv 

Camphor KUograms. 

Candies: 

Oampoaite kilograms. 

Tallow do... 

Wax  and  sperm do... 

Canes  and  sticks number. 

Caootchonc kilograms. 

Caoutchonc,  manufikctured 

Carriages number. 

Cart*  and  wagons do... 

Cement ., kilograms. 

Cheese do . . . 

Chocolate do... 

Cboorah... do... 

Clocks  and  watches number. 

Coals' kilograms. 

ColTee do... 


Con  fee  tionery 

Copperah  andpoonac kilograms. 

Copper: 

Old kilograms. 

Rods do. .. 

Sheets  and  nails do... 

Cordage: 

Aloe kilograms. 

Coir do... 

Hemp do... 

Cordials  and  liquors liters. 

Corks  and  bungs gross. 

Com: 

Grain  and  meal  (barley) kilos. 

"BeanH do . . . 

ChoU bsgs. 

Gram do... 

Lentils do... 

Maize kilograms. 


847 

1 
2 
5 
7 
548 


1 
302 


34,083 


240 
75 


200 
1,151 

1,  216, 000 

791, 450 

82,775 


12,265 

35,015 

1 

18,  701 


58 

4 

5,249 

9.085 

3,211 

30,630 

207 


92 
504 


806 

1,143 

51 

312 

25 

35,  477 


6 

24 

6,200 

1.446 

17 

105 

43 

197,000 

141,783 


665 


150 

0,615 

4,.'»0C 

4,779 

.571 

258,170 


Countries  whither  exports. 


Rupeei. 
370.00 

200.00 

120.00 

15.00 

4,600.00 

708.00 

13. 126.  01 

25, 724.  64 


85.00 

1,280.00 

3.00 

17.075.50 

8.00 

76.00 

33.00 

200.  00 

20.  00 

1,230.00 

15.  O.^e.  00 

61,718.00 

12,  001.  00 

461.12 

1.645.00 

2,864.00 

15, 126.  74 

1.00 

5,018.24 

301.00 

70.00 

020.00 

11,261.00 

087.50 

1, 515.  00 

3. 010.  00 

61.00 

5.50 

6, 453. 00 

816.40 

3,064.00 

956.00 

k:5.oo 

80.00 

1,000.00 

62.00 

48,  495.  00 

192.00 

1, 670.  00 

1,215.00 

535.00 

1,  702.  20 

30.00 
18.00 

2,  550.  00 
4.  700. 00 

244,  661.  84 

3,  744.  20 
120.00 


128,589 

50 

10,287 

66.  427.  69 

40.00 

4,  233.  87 

1,475 

650 

23,  735 

1,564 
25,086 

500.00 

270.00 

4.  .•>53.  98 

1. 486. 40 

2,851.00 

15.00 

1,296.00 

32, 426.  50 

16.112.00 

5. 130.  00 

14.712.60 


Madagascar,  Johanna. 

Seychelles. 
Cape. 
France. 

India.  Reunion.  Seychelles,  4co 
Reunion,  Madagascar. 
Madagascar.  Seychelles,  Cape.  Sec. 
Cape,  United  Elingdom,  Madagas- 
car. Reunion. 

Madagascar. 

Cape,  United  Kingdom. 

Seychelles. 

Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Seychelles. 

Si'vcbelleH.  Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom. 

Madagascar. 

Seychelles. 

Reunion,  Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

India,  Cape,  Madsgascar,  Cape.  - 
Australia.  Madagascar,  Cape. 
JobaLna,  Australia,  Cape,  &c. 
Cape,  Madagascar,  Alc. 
Madagascar. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Reunion. 
Reunion,  Madagascar,  Seychelles. 
Seychelles. 

Reunion,  Cape,  India. 
Seychelles.  Madagascar,  Johanna. 
Reunion.  Seychelles. 
Madagascar,  Johanna. 
Madagascar,  United  Kingdom,  Cey- 
lon. 
San<lalwood,  Seychelles,  &c. 
Mailagascar,  Seychelles,  &c 
Madagascar,  Johanna,  Seychelles. 

I>o. 
Johanna,  Cape. 
France. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar. 
SeycheUes,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
Cape.  R6union,  Seychelles. 

• 

Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

Seychelles,  Reunion. 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom. 

Seychelles,  Johanna. 

Australia.  &o. 

Cape,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Johanna,  Seychelles. 

R^'union,  Madagascar,  &c. 

Madagascar. 

Cape. 

France.  Madagascar. 

Seychelles,  Reunion,  Johanna. 

United  Kingdom,  Cape,  Seychelles, 

6cc. 
Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Cape. 
Poudicherry,  India. 

Do. 
Madagascar. 
Pondicherry,  Reunion,  Sec 

Cape. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Reunion. 
United  iCingdoro,  Cape,  Reunion. 
Seychelles,  Madagascar. 
Seychelles,  Cape,  Madagaacar. 

Sandalwood. 
IU>union,  Seychelles,  Sec. 
Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles,  &o. 
Reunion,  Cape,  Seychelles. 
Reunion,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
Reunion.  Sandalwood,  Muscat. 


*  The  quantities  exported  come  in  the  order  of  the  peaces  named. 
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OOMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  shotvliig  the  expwtsfrom  Maurltiun^  ^-c. — Coutiuued. 


DeacriptioD. 


Com — Vontmaed. 

Malt  do 

Oat**  do 

Pea*6 do 

Rice bag« . . 

Wlit-at    do..., 

W)ue4it  tlour « .  kilograms. . 

Cottou : 

Mauufactiu'eB,  plain meters..; 

t 

ColortMl do  ... 


Quantity. 


1,800 
10.925 
15. 924 
25,198 

4,073 
107, 332 

790,055 

985, 612 


Value. 


Hosierv 

Wick ; 

Sewing  thread kilograms... 

Wool do 

Diamonds 

Drawings 

Earthen  and  China  wares  . . . .number. . 

Feathern.  ornamental 

Tiber: 

Aloe kilograms . . 

Kafia  do..-. 

Fireworks* 

Fish :  t 

Drie<l  and  salted kilograms. . 

Not  desciibed do | 

Fmite .  I 

Dried  almonds kilograms . .  i 

C<K'oaniitH number. . . 

Daten kilograms. . 

Kftiftins do . . . 

Not  enumerate<l do . . . 

Ki-esh 

Ghee kilograms. 

Gniger do . . . 

GlasH : 

Buttles,  empty number. 

Broken .* kilograms . 

Looking,  and  mirrors 

G  lass  ware,  pieces number . 

Glass,  window  panes  do... 

O  rease kilograms . 

Groceries 

Gum  copal kilograms . 

Habenlashery 

Hair,  horse . . ". 

Hardware  and  cutlery 


100 
182,005 


'i 


54,123 


863.870 
22, 307 


440,679 

2,945 

422 
35,607 

87,823 

30 
955 


9.354 
1,250 

1,855 
8.250  , 
8,524 
7,719 
16,659 
250 


18,636 


Hats:  ' 

Felt. number..;  1.58 

Straw do  ...I  5,045 

Ofothersorts do  ...1  528 

Hay  and  straw bales..'  162 

Heinp.  undressed kilograms . . !  40, 020 

Hides,  raw number..  14,778 

Hoofs kilograms..!  7.200 

Horns,  cow  or  bull number. .|  85, 988 

Indigo kilo^ms..'  868 

Iron : 

Bar kilograms. .  175, 673 

Cast do 9, 650 

Sheet do 16,125 

Sulphate  of kilograms . .  62 

Anchors,  &,c number . .  4 

Wrought,  and  nails kilograms . .  9, 636 

Ofothersorts do 1,  711 

Old.  for  remanufacture do 518, 135 

Jewelry 

J  nice  of  lemons  or  limes 

Jtite    kilograms.. 

Li»nl do 

Lead : 

Sheet  and  pipe kilograms. . 

Old.  for  remanufacture do ; 

Leather :  i 

Un  wrought kilograms.. 


Boots  and  shoes pairs . 


259,  515 
42,385 

4.086 
8.560 

1,765 

3,358 


Rupees. 

180.00 

1.484.00 

1. 314. 50 

149. 908. 58 

24,092.50 

19, 065. 88 

95. 965. 40 

163,  893.  67 

545.70 

1.00 

1,  000.  00 

62, 577. 74 

35.00 

70.00 

8,322.50 

210.  00 

144, 260. 00 
4.  912.  00 
2, 853.  TS 

67, 276. 30  I 

683.00 

170.00 
3,  200. 76 

8,  626. 10 

32.00 
159.60  I 

22.  00  I 
7,  040.  50 
218.00 

290.00  ' 
132.00 
1,074.00 
1,618.00 
1,131.00 
10.00 
4.269.00  ; 
14,478.00 
78,  540. 27  ; 

99.00 
62,533.97 


392.00 

3, 447. 00 

452. 00 

275.  IH) 

9,  380.  00 

53,  309.  27 

1,  365.  00 

2,  069.  74 
949.00 

4,  775. 40 

1,  882.  40 

4,536.56 

5.00 

415.00 

1,829.00 

308.00 
13,  623.  89' 
10,  457.  00 
20.00 
13, 797.  22 
25.  924. 00 

1,573.00 
658.00 

841.  75 

4.  429.  98 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Cape. 

Reunion,  Cai»e.  India. 

Reunion.  Madagascar,  Cai>e.  Sec. 

Seychelles,  Cape,  Reunion,  &c 

Riftunion. 

Seychelles.  Reunion,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Sevchelle.H,  Reunion, 
&c. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles.  Cape.  .Jo- 
hanna, &c. 

MadagaiBcar,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  India. 

France. 

Madagascar. 

Seychellea,  Madagascar,  Cape,  «Src. 

United  Kingdom,  Cape. 

United  Kingdom.  Australia. 
Uuitetl  Kingdom.  France. 
Reunion  Seychelles. 

Reunion,     Singai>ore,    Cape.    Sey- 
chelles. 
Reunion,  Madagascar,  Seychelles. 

Reunion. 

Cape,  Reunion,  India.  United  King* 

dom. 
India,  Cape,    Reunion.  Seve belles, 

A:c. 
Madagascar. 
Seychelles  Cape. 
Cape. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Madagasr-ar,  Sec 
Australia,  Reunion.  Cape. 

Madagascar. 
India. 

Madagascar,  &c. 

Madagascar,  Seychelle«i.  Johanna. 
Madagascar,  Reunion, Pondicherry. 
Seychelles. 

Cape,  Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Sec. 
United  Kingdom. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Cape,  &.c. 
Madagascar. 

Madagasi'ar,  Seychelles.  United 
Kingdom,  Cape,  6cc. 

Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom.  Singapore. 

Madagasc-ar,  Cape.  Seycnelles. 

India,  Msdagascar,  Muscat,  &,c. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom.  India. 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
India,  Seychelles.  &c. 

Singapore.     Pondicherry,      IndtA, 

Seychelles. 
Reunion,  Pondicherry. 
Seychelles,  Reunion.  *^Madagascar. 
Madagascar. 
Madagascar.  Seychelles. 
United  Kingdom.  Madagascar, 

Sychelles,  Johanna. 
Seychelles,  Madagas(>ar. 
Pondicherry.  India,  Reunion. 
France,  Australia.  Cape,  Sec. 
India. 

United  Kingdom. 
Reunion,  ^c. 

Seychelles.  Madagascar.  Johanna 
Pondicherry,  India,  See. 

United     Kingdom.      Pondicherry, 

MadagasC4ir.  S4\vchelles. 
Seychelles.  Cape.  Madagascar. 


AFRICA — MADBITIU8. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  MauriiiuSf  fc, — Continaed. 


Description. 


X^athcr — Continaed. 

Other  sorts 

Lime kilograms . . 

ILime,  phosphate  of do 

Linen: 

Mannfactared,  plain meters . . 

Sailcloth do... 

Thread kilograms . . 

Machinery  and  millwork 

Hanme: 

Goano kilograms.. 

Of  other  sorts do — 

Mathematical  and  optical  instruments 
Matches,  all  sorts 


Mats  and  matting 

Molasses kilograms . 


Mosical  instmments.... 

Music,  printed. 

Oakum kilograms. 

OU: 

Castor kilograms. 

Cocoanut . .  ^ liters. 

Ginfrely kilograms. 

Cloth 


Mustard kilograms. 

Olive    Jiiers. 

I^bichio '. kilograms. 

Petroleum liters. 

Other  sorts do... 

Onions  and  garlic kilograms. 


Opium do . . . 

Painters'  and  dyers'  colors 

Paper: 

Manufactures  of 

Stained,  hanging rolls. 

Pearl  aud  Scotch  barle3* . . .kilograms. 

Pnrfumery 

Pickles  and  sauces  

Pictures,  oil  paintings 

Pitch  and  tar  barrels. 

Plants  and  roots 

Pl&ted  and  isiU  wares 

Plate,  wrought  silver 

Purk,  sailed kilograms. 


.do. 


Potatoes 

Prints  and  engravings 

Printing  types  and  materiaU 

Provisions,  preserved  

Rags  and  paper  stuffs kilograms . 

liabanas pieces. 

JlAttans kilograms. 

Resin: 

Red kilograms. 

Rough do... 

fladdlery  and  harness 

Sago kilograms. 

«alt 

Saltpeter 

Sausages kilograms. 

Seeds: 

Garden 

Unennraerated 

Sheathing  paper,  or  felt 

SUk: 

Manufactures meters 

Sewing     kilogr»ms. 

Snnp      do... 

8i»e<  »«-• : 

i  ..Id 

Siher 

C  opptir  and  hron7.e 

Papei  r    ritinry  

£pecimi:nis  natural  history 

4J77 27 


Quantity. 


137,725 
252 

416 

11.266 

50 


376, 018 
140. 166 


058,106 


300 

34,001 

782,160 

2,674 


20, 2.30 
1,510 
41,200 
52,815 
88 
10,  403 

140 


2,345 
40 


Value. 


126 


734 
57,880 


875 
12, 414 
20,062 

45 
445 


7,422 


6 


5 
50,233 


Rupeei. 
121.00 
4, 803. 00 
100.00 

533.00 

8,015.12 

50.00 

50, 601. 00 

00,768.00 

7, 702. 00 

254.00 
2, 878. 00 

2,266.00 
27,  223.  00 

674.  00 

4.00 

70.00 

» 

12,168.20 
220, 838. 07 

1, 050. 00 
81.00 

6, 677.  00 

1,131.00 
23,  213.  00 

3, 363.  00 
32.00 

2,  708.  50 

3. 412. 50 
4,  872.  00 

743.  00 

388.  00 

14.00 

1. 004.  00 

2,  343.  80 
285.00 

1,  734.  25 

3.  528.  00 

2,  051.  00 
100. 00 
337.00 

4,484.00 

2.5. 00 

lis.  00 

12, 857. 67 

2,000.00 

3, 154  00 

2, 808. 00 

85.00 

123.  00 

1, 759. 50 

1, 063.  00 

10, 460.  40 

80.00 

10.00 

314.00 

6,  565.  65 

80.40 

2, 072. 60 

4U.00 

12, 108.  00 

10,  688.  50 

1,705.763.21 

2.^0. 00 

8, 400.  00 

0, 404. 00 


Countties  whither  exported. 


Madagascar,  Reunion. 
Madagascar,  Cape. 
Reunion. 

Madagascar. 

India,  Reunion,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Cape, 

United  Kingdom,  R^  a. 

gascar. 
United  Kingdom,  Reunion,  Mada- 

gascar,  Cape 
Madagascar,  France,  Seychelles. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Johanna, 

Australia,  Reunion. 
United  Kingdom,  Cape,  India,  Re- 
union. 
Madagascar  Seychelles. 
Seychelles. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles,  Mada- 
gascar. 

United  Kingdom,  India,  Cape,  Re- 
union. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

Cape,  iic, 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  &c. 

Cape,  United  Kingdom,  Reunion. 

Reunion,  Seychelles,  MadsLgascar. 

Madagascar,  Reunion. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  R6- 
union. 

Cape.  Reunion. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Reunion. 

Madagascar,  Cape,  See. 

Ma<lugHscar,  Reunion. 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar,  Cape.  Reunion. 

Ma(lagasc4»r,  Seycbelles,  Johanna. 

France,  United  KinEdom,  Cape. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Reunion,  d&o. 

United  Kingdom,  Madagascar. 

France. 

Reunion,  Madagascar,  See. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  In- 

United  Kingdom. 
Seychelles,  United  Kingdom. 
Madaga-scar,  Australia,  &o. 
United  Kingdom. 
Poudicherry.  "Reunion,  &o. 
Cape,  Australia,  Reunion,  &c. 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar  Seychelles,  &c. 
Cape,  Sevchelles,  Reunion. 
United  Kingdom,  Seychelles,  &c. 
Irfadagascar,  Seychelles,  6co. 
Seychelles. 
Do. 

Madagascar,  &.c. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles,  Ac. 

Reunion. 

Reunion,  Madagascar,  Cape. 

Madagascar. 

India,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Sandalwood,  France. 

India,  Madagascar,  R^onion,  &e 

Cape. 

Seychelles,  France. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Mauritius^  <fc. — CoDtinued. 


Deseription. 


Spicea : 

Cinnamon kilograms. 

Cloves do... 

Nutmegs do . . . 

Pepper do. . . 

Of  other  sorts do. . . 

Spirits : 

Brandy liters. 

Geneva do... 

Rom ^ do... 


Stationery 

Steel,  onwrooght kilograms. 

Stones: 

finilding number . 

Filtering do... 

Grindstones do... 

Harble do... 

Tombstones do... 

Straw  ware 


Sngar kilograms.. 

Do do — 

Do do — 

Do do — 

Do do — 

Do do... 

Do do.... 

Do do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


■  do... 
,do... 
.do... 
.do... 
■do... 


Total  sngar -• 

Snear,  oandy kilograms. 

TaUow  ...« do... 

Tamarinds do... 

Tea do... 

Tin: 

TJnwToaght kilograms. 

Plates 

Tobacco: 

Unmannfaotnred kilograms . 

Manafiac  tared do . . . 

Segars do... 

Pipes gross. 

Tongues kilograms. 

Tortoise  and  pearl  shells do. . . 

Toys 

Turmeric kilograms. 

Twines,  of  all  sorts do. . . 

Umbrellas: 

Cotton number. 

Silk •. do... 

Tanilla  pods kilograms. 

Vegetables,  fresh do... 

Vermicelli do... 

Vinegar 4 liters. 

Wax,  bees kilograms. 

'Whalebone do... 

Wine 

Wood: 

Planks cubic  metors. 

Casks,  empty number. 

Ebony cubic  meters. 

Masts  and  spars number. 

jOars do... 

Shingles do... 

Timber cubic  metors. 

Wooden  ware 

Woolvn  mauufkctures : 

Blankets number. 

Clotb meters. 

Mixed do... 

Shawls number. 

Total  exporto • 


Quantity. 


83 
2,515 

50 

8,389 

12,337 

5,125 

45 

3, 856, 093 


105 

600 
1 

25 
3 
3 


11.  641, 045 

47, 273;  467 

8,997,287 

34, 575, 785 

88,870 

77, 355 

997,281 

715 

50,593 

55.401 

2,031 

2, 607, 191 

1,092,400 


Value. 


53.00 
1, 110.  00 

25.00 
3,  051.  00 
2, 171.  00 

4, 633. 35 

60.00 

384, 706. 67 

3,  887.  61 
52.00 

500.00 
23.00 

204.00 
46.00 

160.00 
89.00 


2, 187, 692.*  29 

11,  702,  647.  91 

2,  527, 486. 96 

9, 907, 817. 14 

25, 878. 76 

15,  620. 00 

258,  3U5.  60 

210.00 

17, 180. 52 

14,  539. 40 

482.20 

594,938.00 

170, 000. 00 


107, 867, 461 

2,500 

1,324 

09,065 

986 

2417 


55,076 

574 

1710 

152 

45 

816 


12,909 
10,841 

1,400 

128 

18,110 


861 

2,693 

53,795 

16 


180 

3,327 

26 

6 

12 

10,000 

203 


182 

871 

4,777 

47 


27, 422, 748. 42 

625.00 

804.00 

6,459.70 

1,096.00 

1,  595.  00 
2, 461. 00 

11, 838.  90 

620.97 

3, 268. 60 

418. 70 

36.00 

2,  794.  00 

3,  212.  00 
3,  010.  50 
2, 315. 50 

2,224.00 

328.00 

344, 293. 37 

10.00 

517.00 

601.00 

41, 386. 22 

40.00 
22,656.80 

4317. 26 

15, 537. 00 

665.00 

600.00 

24.00 

280.00 

4, 779. 00 

3, 159. 00 

473.00 

1,864.00 

2,203.88 

84.00 


32, 377, 462. 91 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Unitod  Kingdom. 
Pondicherry,  Cape. 
India. 

K^union,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
Do. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  &c. 
JoHianna,  Seychelles. 
Unitod  Kingdom,  Madagascar,  Re- 
union, &.C. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  &c. 
Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 


Do. 


Seychelles,  Johanna. 

Do. 
Seychelles,  Madagascar. 
Cape, .  United  Kingdom,  R^unio  n.. 
Export 
duty. 
34,023.89    United  Kingdom. 
137,482.78    Australia. 

Cape  Colonies. 

Inoia. 

Seychelles,  &c. 

St.  Helena. 

France. 

Argentine   Confeder»> 

tion. 
Madagascar. 
166. 20    Pondtoheny. 
6. 10    R6union. 
7,52L58    Spain. 
8,277.62    United  States. 


26. 239.  43 

103,046.17 

250.86 

209. 39 

2,  991. 88 

2.15 

180.84 


315,398.74 

Pondicherry. 

Reunion,  Seychelles,  Madagascar* 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Seychelles,  Reunion,  Madaga«can 

Madaj^scar,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 
Reunion,  Seychelles,  Madagascar. 


United  Kingdom,  Seychelles,  India. 

,  Johanna^ 
Cape,  Madagascar,  Johanna,  Sco. 


Seychelles,  Johanna.  Ac 


Madagascar,  Seychelles 

Madagascar. 

Unitod  Kingdom,  France. 

Madagascar,  Reunion,  Scxi. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles. 
Unitod  Kingdom,  France. 
Cape. 

R6union,  Madagascar,   Seychelles* 
Seychelles.  Madagascar,  liidia 
United  Kingdom,    R6miion,  Sing- 
apore. 
United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Ci^m,  Slo. 

Madagascar,  Johanna,  &c. 

Seychelles,  &c. 

United  Kingdom. 

Madagascar. 

Johanna 

Madagascar. 

Johanna,  Cape,  United  Kingdom. 

Cape,  Madagascar,  Reunion,  India* 

Madagascar,  Reunion,  Slo, 

Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Cape,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 
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R]£:UNION. 

statement  shotcing  the  imports  from  the  United  States  at  Beunion  Island  for  the  year  ending 

December  31,  1881. 


DescriptioD. 


8,5<AI*  CMes.  of  2  tins  each,  petroleum  =  7,162 
tiiia,contuiiiiigm  toto  13,550  liters,  equivalent 
to 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


900  cases  lard,  out  of  which :  150  oases  of  10  liDS, 
10  kilograms  each.  =  15,000  kilograms;  50 
cases  oi20  tins,  5  kilograms  each,  =  5,000  kilo- 
l^rams,  weighing  in  toto  20,000  kilograms 


Total. 


$8, 204  63  i  t$l,  916  85 


8, 127  42  :303  25 


New  York,  per  American 
bark  Charles  Stewart,  H. 
R.  Powers,  master. 


16.  332  05 


*Oat  of  which  3,497^  cases  have  been  entered  at  customs,  duties  paid ;  60  cases  shipped  for  Madagas- 
car; 8|  cases  empty,  having  leaked;  total,  3,566  cases. 
tlO.002.80  francs,  at  rate  of  exchange,  10.3 :«  $1,016.05. 
1 1,571.20  francs,  at  rate  of  exchange,  19.3  =r  $303.25. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  heiween  the  Island  of  R6anion  and  the  United 

States  for  the  year  1881. 


Articles. 


Petroleum,  3,506  cases = 13.550  liters 

Lard,  200  cases,  weighing  20,000  kilograms 


1 

Value  of 
imports. 

Value  of 
exports. 

$8,204  63 
8, 127  42 

JNU. 

16, 332  05 

A.  LANGLOIS, 

Consular  Agent, 


NORTHERN   DIVISION. 

(FROM  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS  AROUND  BY  THE  BARBARY  STATES  TO  THE 

GULF  OF  ADEN.) 


mcoROcco. 

Report  by  Consvl  Mathews  on  the  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the 

Empire  of  Morocco  for  the  year  1880-'81. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier^  September  21,  1881. 

The  improvement  in  trade  which  was  looked  forward  to  for  the  year 
1880-'81  has  not  been  realized  to  any  great  extent ;  early  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  beans,  which  from  the  time  of  sowing  promised  to  be  abun- 
dant, were  subsequently  destroyed  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  stormy 
winds  in  the  spring;  the  damage  done  being  so  great  that  many  agri- 
culturists barely  secured  the  seed  put  in  the  ground,  while  maize,  millet, 
and  dary  seed,  which  were  sown  after  the  rains  of  spring,  and  promised 
to  give  good  result,  have  in  many  districts  been  damaged  by  worms  and 
blight.    The  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
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fruit,  of  which  most  of  the  trees  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  suflfered  con- 
siilerably. 

But  the  greatest  drawback  to  trade  in  general  has  been  the  want  of 
roufidence  experienced  by  most  foreign  traders  who  seem  loath  to  specu- 
late in  any  branch  of  trade,  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  get  their  own 
back  from  the  natives,  who  are  so  ground  down  by  exorbitant  taxation 
jis  to  find  all  their  products  have  disappeared  before  they  have  the  value 
of  them  in  hand;  that  the  poor  agriculturist  is  on  the  one  side  dunned 
by  his  government  for  taxes,  and  on  the  other  by  his  foreign  creditor, 
who  also  has  to  suffer  from  the  results  of  the  government's  rapacious  pro- 
pensities. 

In  many  cases  where  the  native  is  willing  to  acquit  himself  honorably 
towards  his  foreign  creditors,  he  dreads  ^  show  his  resources  for  fear 
of  having  his  properties  confiscated  by  the  unsalaried  authorities,  in 
whose  eyes  the  greatest  crime  a  man  can  commit  is  to  possess  property 
of  any  consideration.  Under  these  circumstances  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  proper  tribunal  wherein  redress  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  foreign 
traders  are  chary  about  placing  their  wonted  confidence  in  natives  whose 
solvency  may  from  one  day  to  another  become  nil  by  a  stroke  from  the 
functionary  who  has  jurisdiction  over  them. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  tribes  are  in  open  re- 
volt, and  many  who  were  formerly  honest  and  thrifty  plowers  of  land 
have  been  converted  into  bands  of  marauders  whom  all  the  Sultan's 
efforts  cannot  subjugate.  During  the  whole  year  di\isions  of  the  Sul- 
tan's armies  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  empire,  carrying  devasta- 
tion wherever  they  go,  but  instead  of  subjugating  the  tribes,  such  steps 
only  serve  to  irritate  them  all  the  more,  as  instead  of  inquiring  into 
grievances  and  endeavoring  to  redress  wrongs  by  introducing  salutary 
reforms,  the  Sultan's  government  policy  seems  that  of  wishing  to  weaken 
the  already  overwhelmed  tribes,  who  in  their  turn  resume  their  lawless 
practi6es  as  soon  as  the  armies  leave  their  district;  and  in  many  cases 
where  the  faults  of  the  guilty  parties  are  visited  upon  the  innocent  these 
also  become  infuriated  and  join  in  the  rebellious  movement  when  they 
see  their  property  unlawfully  confiscated  or  destroyed. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Sultan  and  his  army  have  not  arrived  at  the 
southern  capital,  Morocco  City,  on  account  of  the  daily  sanguinary  en- 
counters they  have  to  sustain;  but  what  is  worse  is  that  every  part  of 
the  country  they  go  through  bears  the  mark  of  their  passage  in  the  shape 
of  ruin,  misery,  and  rebellion. 

Under  such  government  it  is  not  .to  be  reasonably  expected  that  trade 
and  industry  can  flourish,  especially  when  its  autocratic  system  gives 
the  population  no  chance  of  turning  to  account  the  rich  resources  of 
the  country ;  many  of  the  rich  articles  being  prohibited  to  trade  in  while 
the  less  valuable  produce  is  so  hampered  with  taxation  that  the  pro- 
ducer must  give  his  produce  for  nothing  in  order  to  allow  shippers  to 
realize  cost  after  paying  taxes,  duties,  and  expenses. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  this  government  to  ad9pt  a  more 
eciuitable  system,  and  to  encourage  trade  so  as  to  enrich  its  treasury  by 
more  legitimate  contributions,  likely  to  result  from  the  extension  of 
commerce ;  but  little  hopes,  as  yet,  are  entertained  of  successful  issue 
for  these  wise  suggestions,  the  Sultan's  government  being  composed  of 
men  who  only  look  to  their  own  private  benefit,  and  so  long  as  their 
pockets  are  filled  during  their  term  of  ofiBce,  little  care  what  becomes  of 
the  multitude,  who,  in  their  eyes,  only  exist  to  be  fleeced  by  their  su- 
periors. 
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Owing  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  trade 
daring  the  last  year  as  compared  with  the  previons  one,  and  although 
eome  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  cessation  of  import  in  bread- 
stuffs,  yet  the  deficiency  ought  to  have  been  made  up  by  an  increase  in 
other  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  damage  suffered  by  the  crops  of  cereals  can- 
not have  affected  the  export  to  the  extent  of  making  the  total  inferior 
to  that  of  the  preceding  year  when  there  was  hardly  any  crop  at  all  of 
cereals,  while  the  oil  crop  this  year  has  been  most  abundant. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

The  total  import  during  ISSO-'Sl  is  $3,638,895,  against  $4,714,863  in 
1879-'80.    Deficiency  in  1880-'81,  $1,075,968. 

The  total  export  during  1880-'81  is  $3,381,770,  against  $3,747,685  in 
1879-'80.    Deficiency  in  1880-'81,  $365,915. 

Subjoined  is  a  review  of  the  various  articles  which  form  the  staple 
trade  in  the  country,  and  others  which  would  prove  a  means  of  pros- 
perity to  it  being  prohibited  to  trade : 

Eaw  cotton. — The  quantity  imported  has  slightly  increased,  being  1,051 
cwts.,  value,  $23,155,  in  1880-'81,  against  996  cwts.,  value  $20,310,  in 
1879-'80.    Prices  ruled  about  $18  per  30  kilograms  for  middling  or  lean. 

Cotton  goods. — Gray,  bleached,  and  printed  cotton  cloths  from  Man- 
chester form  an  important  item  of  the  trade,  and  of  late  years  English 
manufacturers  have  so  successfully  imitated  the  Pondicherry  blue  dyes, 
as  to  secure  for  English  dyed  cottons  a  preference  over  the  original 
goods  from  India. 

The  staple  articles  are  T-cloths,  gray,  white,  croydons,  bleached  long 
cloths,  dyed  bafts  and  muslins  of  all  descriptions,  plain,  embroidered, 
and  printed,  from  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Prices  vary  according  to 
quality  and  fluctuation  of  producing  markets. 

Woolen  cloths. — The  original  Yorkshire  goods  are  now  almost  super- 
ceded by  German  and  Austrian  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  low- 
priced  goods,  but  in  the  better  classes,  England  still  holds  her  own. 
The  values  run  from  $1.25  to  $3  per  yard. 

French  textures  of  all  descriptions  are  imported  in  small  quantities, 
excepting  silk  goods,  in  which  no  other  country  has  been  able  to  com- 
pete with  any  success  against  Lyons  and  Kismes. 

Iron  and  hardware. — Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply,  notwithstanding  German  and  Belgian  competition  in  thQ 
lower  qualities.  Swedish  and  English  iron  in  bars  is  largely  imported 
from  England,  chiefly  for  agricultural  implements,  but  of  late  years 
some  of  these  being  importedreadymade,  the  quantities  of  these  metals 
are  not  so  large.  Besides,  the  little  encouragement  given  to  agricultur- 
ists makes  the  demand  for  implements  considerbly  smaller,  the  land 
cinder  culture  being  in  some  districts  less  than  one-half  that  in  former 
years.  Other  metals,  chiefly  brass,  copper,  bar  tin,  tin,  zinc,  brass  and 
copperin  sheets,  are  imported  in  small  quantities  for  native  manufacture, 
chiefly  from  England. 

Loaf  sugar  is  the  principal  item  of  French  importation  to  this  coun- 
try, Marseilles  having  completely  annihilated  Belgian  and  Dutch  com- 
petition in  these  markets.  This  article  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  import  from  France.  Brown  and  crushed  sugar  in  small  quan- 
tities from  England  and  France. 

Coffee. — Eio  quality  is  imported  second-hand  from  Marseilles  and 
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Havre  and  London  in  rather  small  quantities ;  the  local  value  runs  froooi 
$13  to  $16  percwt. 

Teas. — Green  hyson,  young  hyson,  and  gunpowder  are  imported  firom 
England  in  large  quantities,  prices  varying  from  Is.  Sd.  to  28,  6d.  per 
pound  English. 

DrugSj  spices,  and  chemical  products  are  imported  in  fair  quantities 
from  England  and  France,  but  the  articles  are  so  numerous  and  varied 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  with  any  likelihood  of 
precision. 

Eaw  silk  is  imported  in  quantities  from  Marseilles  and  Genoa  for  na- 
tive textures  at  Fez. 

Cotton  yarns. — Manchester  supplies  these,  gray,  bleached,  and  dyed^ 
for  the  use  of  native  weavers  at  Rabat. 

Petroleum. — Owing  to  the  abundant  oil  crop,  the  natives  find  it  cheaper 
to  consume  the  latter,  but  among  the  better  classes  petroleum  is  getting 
daily  into  more  general  use. 

Flanlcs. — Since  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  this  country  has. 
adopted  Swedish  planks  or  deals  which  they  could  at  the  time  get  at 
lower  prices;  still  several  cargoes  have  been  landed  in  Morocco,  and  pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  American  pine  when  such  can  be  obtained.. 
The  present  price  is  as  follows : 

Per  168  X  9  X  3  f66t. 

Swedish  red  deals,  6  to  26  feet  long .|12  50  to  |14  0(> 

American  red  deals 12  50to    13  50 

Whitedeals 10  00 

Pitch  pinedeals,  12  to40feet 16  OO 

The  various  articles  imported  into  Morocco  during  the  year  1880-^81,. 
their  quantities  and  values,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table  marked  A. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  show,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  total 
value  of  imports  to  Morocco  during  the  last  ten  years: 

Total  ralae 
of  imports. 

1870-71 |3,386,47(> 

1871-72..... 3.905,255 

1872-73 4,253,880 

1873-74 4,172.390 

1^74-75 5.238,000 

1875-76 5,057,940 

1876-77 4.888,085 

1877-78 5,413,310 

1878-79 4,492,775 

1879-'80 4,714,86a 

1880-'81 3.638,895 

EXPORTATION. 

As  before  observed,  there  is  an  important  falling  off  in  the  total^ 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  difficulties  with  which  trade  in  general  is 
hampered  by  the  ill-advised  government,  but  partly  also  to  the  depreci- 
ation in  value  of  several  of  the  most  important  articles,  such  as  olive 
oil,  beeswax,  almonds,  &c. 

Abnonds, — The  crop  has  been  fair  and  prices  ruled  at  an  average  of 
from  $11  to  $13.  The  quantity  exported  is  28,766  cwts.,  valued  at  about 
$421,075. 

Beeswax. — The  quantity  exported  was  3,236  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
$228,240. 

Birdseed. — For  several  years  past  the  crops  of  birdseed  have  declined. 
The  exportation  during  the  year  1880-'81  was  5,465  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
$13,475. 
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Bone«.— The  quantity  exported  duriDg  tbe  past  year  was  44,541  cwts.^ 
of  the  value  of  $30,195.    The  prohibition  is  now  again  in  force. 

CdUtle.^FvLTtheT  concessions  having  been  granted  by  the  Sultan  to 
the  Austrian  and  German  ministers,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  made  to 
England  for  her  military  supplies  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  private 
speculators  seized  the  opportunity  and  turned  the  grant  to  their  own 
account  by  buying  tbe  licenses,  and  shipping  a  large  number  of  oxeib 
from  Tangier  to  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Marseilles,  Lisbon,  &c.  The  Sultan  has,, 
therefore,  very  sensibly  lowered  the  duty  on  dead  carcasses  in  proportiott 
to  the  reduced  duties  paid  by  the  "concessionnaires,"  by  which  means, 
shippers  of  dead  meat  are  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  favored 
few. 

Carpets. — Of  this  article,  182  bales  were  exported  during  the  past  year^ 
of  the  value  of  $31,180. 

Dates. — ^The  crop9  have  been  smaller  than  the  previous  years,  and 
although  values  are  equal,  say  from  $13  to  $20  per  cwt.,  the  total  of  what 
has  been  shipped  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  last  year,  1879-'80. 

jEsparto.—Bvev  since  English  paper  manufacturers  have  adopted  this- 
article,  it  became  a  means  of  subsistence  for  many  of  the  poorer  classes,, 
country  laborers  and  others,  as  it  grows  perfectly  wild,  and  the  men 
and  women  had  it  only  to  collect  and  bring  it  into  port  for  sale;  but  the^ 
government  has  lately  put  such  taxes  and  tolls  upon  the  article  that 
the  poor  laborer  often  finds  it  difficult  to  make  the  money  he  gets  ade- 
quate to  what  he  has  to  pay  for  tolls  and  taxes.  The  article  is  there- 
fore abandoned,  and  the  Sultan  cuts  off  one  of  the  best  resources  in  the^ 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  stops  the  means  of  livelihood  of  msmy 
thousands  of  his  subjects. 

OoatsJcins. — This  article  forms  the  most  important  item  of  export 
to  France,  but  it  nevertheless  gives  no  profit  to  this  country,  there 
being  only  one  great  French  tanner  who  buys  up  the  Morocco  classes,. 
and  finding  no  one  able  to  compete  with  him,  takes  all  at  his  own  prices, 
and  consequently  shippers,  who  have  to  pay  many  taxes  and  duties 
before  the  goods  leave  the  country,  often  operate  to  a  loss.    In  former- 
times  large  quantities  of  these  skins  were  sent  to  America,  but  since 
Marseilles  began  to  sell  them  ready  tanned,  direct  shipments  have  ceased* 
In  1880  several  orders  for  Morocco  skins  and  hides  were  sent  from 
America  and  Canada  to  Marseilles,  but  the  French  tanner  and  some  or 
the  commission  houses  in  Marseilles  sent  up  prices  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  American  and  Canadian  buyers  to  lose  money,  and  give  u|^ 
the  idea  of  buying  the  article  in  the  raw  state. 

Grains  of  all  descriptions. — The  few  articles  allowed  to  be  exported 
have  been  bought  up  for  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira  at  higher 
prices  than  they  are  likely  to  fetch  in  Europe. 

Oums. — Arabic  brown,  Morocco,  and  sandarac  have  been  shipped  in- 
very  small  quantities,  the  roads  leading  to  sea-ports  from  places  of  pro- 
duction being  unsafe  for  conducting  the  goods. 

Olive  oil. — ^There  has  been  no  export,  owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling 
in  England,  the  fall  in  value  being  no  less  than  about  75  to  100  per 
cent,  over  previous  years. 

Orris  root. — Of  this  article  the  quantities  shipped  are  exceedingly 
small  at  present,  and  though  in  previous  years  large  quantities  were- 
gathered  for  shipment  abroad,  the  recent  tarifts  of  duties  on  produce* 
which  is  brought  into  seaports  so  hampers  all  the  low-priced  articles 
as  to  render  speculation  for  shipment  almost  impracticable.  Up  to  last 
year  this  article  could  be  bought  at  about  $2.25  free  on  board,  but  thi» 
year,  owing  to  additional  duties  and  taxes,  it  costs  nearly  twice  as  much.. 
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Palmetto  leaves  would  also  be  a  great  source  of  riches  to  the  coun- 
try people  for  its  unlimited  abundance  all  over  the  country,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  prohibited  articles,  the  Sultan  thus  absurdly  losing  quite  a 
great  revenue. 

Wools. — Owing  to  the  mortality  of  sheep  in  the  previous  years,  the 
<5lip  had  not  been  so  large  and  consequently  prices  had  risen  consider- 
ably, being  from  $16  to  $20  per  cwt.  against  $12  to  $16  the  year  before. 

The  various  articles  exported  from  the  ports  of  Morocco  during  the 
year  1880-'81,  their  quantities  and  values,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
table  marked  B. 

I  also  subjoin  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  value  of  exports 
from  Morocco  during  the  past  ten  years: 

Total  valae 
of  exports. 

la70-'71 $3,136,840 

1871-72 t 4,566,305 

1872-73 6,142,885 

1873-74 7,777,330 

1874-75 5,396,755 

1875-76 6,466,766 

1876-77 5,424,940 

1877-78 6,074,410 

1878-79 3,491,850 

1879-^80 3,747,685 

1880-^81 3,381.770 

NAVIGATION. 

The  shipping  return  which  is  subjoined  shows  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
l>er  of  vessels  entered  aud  cleared  during  the  year  by  65  vessels,  whereas 
the  aggregate  tonnage  appears  larger  by  3,231  tons  than  the  previous 
jyesbv.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cessation  of  the  "  Hispano-Mar- 
roqui  Steam  Navigation  Company,"  which  had  three  small  steamboats 
plying  daily  between  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  Tetuan,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  La- 
raiche,  and  Eabat,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  introduction  of  a  new 
English  line  of  steamers  running  between  London,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Ma- 
deira, the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Morocco,  with  a  fleet  of  four 
large  steamers,  renders  the  total  tonnage  larger,  although  not  making 
up  for  the  decrease  in  number  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  smaller 
crafts,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

1879-'80 :  Vessels  entered  and  cleared,  1,425  ;  tonnage,  366,787. 

1880-'81 :  Vessels  entered  and  cleared,  1,360 ;  tonnage,  369,918. 

However,  the  remarkable  increase  of  tonnage  is  no  indication  of  a 
healthier  state  of  things  (trade  in  general  being  if  anything  worse  than 
in  the  previous  years),  but  a  keener  competition  on  the  part  of  ship- 
owners in  England,  who,  regardless  of  the  small  scoi)e  offered,  are  now 
working  at  a  loss,  having  reduced  freights  to  nearly  one-half  of  their 
normal  type  without  benefiting  either  shippers  or  ship-owners. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  labor  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  style  by 
the  natives,  as  the  want  of  civilization  opposes  the  introduction  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery;  and  foreign  improved  implements  of  agriculture 
which  have  been  tried  have  failed,  as  the  country  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
issued  from  its  normal  state  of  barbarism  and  old,  prejudiced  ideas  to 
:admit  of  their  use.    This  country  is  unfortunately  subject  to  frequent 
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visitations  of  dronghts  and  locasts  that  also  in  a  great  measure  check 
the  prosperity  and  increase  of  trade. 

The  real  friends  of  the  Sultan  among  foreign  representatives  are  un- 
i^easingly  ai*ging  npon  him  to  remove  the  prohibitive  measures,  and  give 
legitimate  trade  and  agriculture  greater  scope  for  development,  but  so 
far  their  representations  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  this  rich  country 
is  making  retrogressive  instead  of  progressive  steps  towards  civilization, 
owing  to  its  misguided  government. 

FELIX  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier^  September  21,  1881. 


Eetum  of  foreign  $hipping  at  each  port  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1880-'dl. 

ENTERED. 


With  cargoes. 

.     In  ballast. 

TotaL 

Valne  of 
cargoes. 

Amonnt  of 
specie. 

XOWUA.                            1 

,   No.     Tons. 

Crews. 

5.821 

269 

289 

674 

1,026 

2,185 

1,461 

1,896 

No. 

169 
94 
22 
27 
73 
44 
20 
24 

Tons. 

Crews. 

No. 

648 

154 

48 

66 

120 

l.'>4 

84 

86 

Tons. 

Crews. 

TftD^er 479 

T«taan 60 

Laniche 26 

RaUat. 89 

CsMbUsca 47 

MmzagaL 110 

Saffi 64 

MogsdoT 1      62 

1 

73,600 
1,326 
6,357 
14, 720 
27,570 
58,736 
42,662 
45,620 

20,825 
1,733 
4.110 

10,274 

'40,889 

4,532 

1.946 

15. 018 

1,421 
513 
267 
479 

1,239 
342 
138 
531 

94,425 
3,059 
10,467 
24.994 
68.459 
63,268 
44,608 
60,688 

6,742 
782 
556 
1,150 
2,265 
2,527 
1,599 
1,927 

$1, 500. 230 
200.275 
67.780 
283,885 
500,  720 
289,225 
107.  !tS5 
689,195 

$167, 500 

18.920 
227,500 
189,415 

25,000 
117. 220 

Totals....     887 

1 

270.591 

12,618 

473 

99,327 

4,930 

1,360  369,918 

17,548 

3,638,895 

753,555 

CLE  ABED. 


Tangier {  569 

Tetnan I  144 

Laraicbe 23 

Babat |  55 

Casablanca i  75 

Maxagan 148 

fiafflT. I  84 

Hogador 71 

i 
Totals....  1,169 


68,480 

5.459 

78 

25,549 

1,272 

647 

94,029 

6,731 

2,316 

617 

37 

796 

165 

151 

8.112 

782 

7,116 

330 

25 

8.351 

226 

48 

10,467 

556 

19, 476 

910 

11 

5,497 

240 

66 

24,978 

1,150 

41, 015 

1.253 

45 

27.444 

1,012 

120 

68,459 

2,265 

62,580 

2,484 

5 

449 

84 

163 

68,029 

2,518 

44,423 

1,675 

8 

185 

24 

84 

44,608 

1,599 

50,837 

1,589 

15 

9,801 

388 

86 

60,638 

1,027 

306,243 

14, 217 

219 

73,072 

3,3U 

1,857 

360,815 

17,528 

$795,840 
93,715 
99,965 
300,850 
853,050 
678,390 
214,600 
845,360 


$200,006 
20,003 


78,550 
72,860 
70,750 

'i2,'ioo 


3, 881, 770 


354,260 


Return  of  foreign  thipping  at  all  the  ports  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1880-'81. 

ENTERED. 


Nationality  of 
Teasels. 


With  cargoes. 


No.  I  Tons. 


British 

Frenf^h 

Spanish 

Portuguese  .... 

Jerusalem 

Danish 

Moorish.  .V 

Swedish... 

Norwegian  .... 
Netherlands.... 

Oerman 

Belgian 

Xulian 


Totals. . 


468 

206 

173 

19 


127,282 

128,364 

9.453 

854 


2 
8 
1 


257 

3,832 

549 


887   270,591 


5,903 

5,253 

1,122 

139 


12 

167 

22 


InbaUast. 


Crews.    No. 


Tons.   Crews.    No. 


179 
67 

187 
32 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 


49,3f>6 

39, 516 

7,231 

1,977 

44 

239 

14 

140 

324 

160 


J 


1,817 

1,603 

1,208 

235 

5 

9 

5 

8 

14 

8 


296 


18 


647 

283 

360 

5 


8 
8 
1 
2 


Total. 


Tons.   Crews. 


«  o 
"3  5 


176,668 

16,880 

16,684 

2,831 

44 

239 

14 

140 

324 

417 

8,832 

549 

296 


7,720 

6,856 

2,330 

874 

5 

9 

5 

8 

14 

20 

167 

22 

18 


12,328,850 
1, 072, 410 
199, 735 
(*) 
(*) 
(') 
(*) 
(') 
(*) 

3,750 
11,025 
1,7»5 
(•) 


12,618;    478  I  99,327  i  4,930  11,860  369,918  1 17, 548     8,638,895 


$284,580 

423,375 

47,600 


755,655 


^Amounts  not  given  by  the  consuL 
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Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  all  the  porte  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1880-*81 — Continaed. 

CLEARED. 


British 

French 

Spanish 

Portugnese.... 

Jemsalem 

Danish 

Moorish 

Swedish 

Korweffian  

Netherlanas.... 

German 

Belgian 

Italian 


Totals. 


584 

217 

294 

31 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

4 


1,137 


145,455 

131,462 

14,459 

2,186 

44 

239 

19 

140 


160 
2,072 


296 


296,482 


6,672 

5,240 

1,941 

236 

5 

9 

5 

8 


8 
75 


18 


14,226 


61 
66 
64 
18 


1 
2 

4 
1 
1 


219 


30,014 

31, 418 

2,255 

655 


134 
257 
1.760 
549 
130 


73,072 


1.035 

1.607 

887 

133 


14 
12 
92 
22 
9 


645 

288 

858 

50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

3 


176, 869 

167,880 

16,714 

2,791 

44 

239 

19 

140 

134 

417 

8,882 

549 

426 


8,311  11,856  369,554 


7,707 

6,  856 

2,828 

369 

5 

9 

5 

8 

14 

20 

167 

22 

27 


$1, 731, 220 

1,292,150 

267,925 

51,305 

2,400 

2,000 

1,785 

1,000 


«194,29S 

239,965 

20,000 


8,500 
9,705 


13,780 


17, 537  3, 381, 770  454. 26<^ 


A. — General  returns  of  imports  into  Morocco j  1880-*81. 


Art;icles. 


Alum cwts.. 

Amber  beads boxe e . . 

Aniseed c  wts . . 

Bagging bales.. 

Beam  8,  iron number . . 

Benzoin cwts.. 

Biscuits do 

Books boxes.. 

Brassware do 

Bricks number.. 

Butter       barrels . . 

Campeacby  wood cw ts . . 

Canolen do... 

Canvas    bales.. 

Caps,  red dozen.. 

Cards,  playing boxes.. 

Carpets..*. bales.. 

Cassia cases. . 

Celtic cwts.. 

Cement barrels. . 

Chemicals do — 

C  hinaware boxes . . 

Cloth bales.. 

Clothes boxes . . 

Coal .tons..! 

Cochineal cwts. .  I 

Coffee ^ do... 

Confectionary boxes. 

Copper  and  brass cwts. 

Copperas do... 

Coral boxes. 

Cotton  goods : 

Manufactured bales . 

French boxes. 

Raw cwts. 

Thread hoxes. 

Tarn do... 

Crockery do... 

Cummin  seed cwts. 

Drugs packages. 

Dyes do... 

Earthen  ware boxes . 

Flour ^ cwts. 

Fruit .7. 


Furniture boxes . 

Glassware do... 

Gold  lace  and  thread lbs . 

Hardware boxes. 

Hides,  Buenos  Ayres cwts . 

Iron do... 

Kidney  beans do. . . 

Leather do... 

Linen  manufactures boxes. 

Marble  slabs do.  - . 

Matches gross . 


Quantities. 

1 

'      Values. 

1 

808 

♦1.870 

3 

1,000 

97 

97^ 

6 

1,150 

76 

150 

131 

4,095 

20 

300 

20 

550 

66 

3,990 

125,  OUO 

1,450 

12 

180 

400 

1,780 

3,667 

5fl,  545 

93 

8.985 

646 

3.530 

5 

100 

22 

80O 

3 

60 

67 

670 

1                   326 

1.550 

255 

2,970 

125 

6. 175 

245 

133,800 

49 

825 

13 

200 

82 

5,060 

1,352 

22,965 

36 

705 

291 

7,865 

252 

40O 

3 

400 

8,014 

1,928,185 

227 

^82,900 

1,051 

23,155 

08 

23,660 

128 

36,250 

175 

7,425 

4 

40 

1,108 

49.050 

231 

4,700 

174 

6,520 

3,748 

11.830 

13,250 
5.050 

83 

556 

18, 015 

22i 

475 

524 

22,145 

836 

12.110 

15,033 

36,415 

40 

160 

170 

«.535 

36 

11,100 

319 

995 

27.675 

14,870 
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A. — Gejteral  returns  of  imports  into  Morocco ,  1880-'81 — Continued. 


Articlea. 


OU: 

Cotton-aeed  owta.. 

Linseed do 

Olive do... 

Petroleain boxes. , 

Paint owto.. 

Paper: 

Brown •. reams.. 

Writing do... 

Perfumery cases.. 

Planks ^ dolsen.. 

Potatoes cwts.. 

Provisions packages.. 

Kic© cwta.. 

Sarsaparilla do... 

Sak: 

Manoiactured boxes., 

Raw cwts.. 

.  Soap do 

Spices do 

Silver-plated  goods boxes.. 

Stationery do 

Steel do 

8ng»r: 

Brown cwts  . 

Crashed — do..., 

Loaf do... 

Sandries packages.. 

Tea chests.. 

Tiles cases.. 

Tin  boxes.. 

Tobacco cwts.. 

Wine  and  spirits,  See packages.. 

Woolen  stuns bales.. 


Total. 


Quantities. 


1.834 


89S 

4,043 

170 

19.558 

4,426 

19 

485 

608 

2,385 

661 

21 

119 
516 
643 
1,664 
2 
158 
920 

4,613 

1,235 

51,059 


6,660 
192 
732 
537 

1,453 
17 


Values. 


$11, 910 
1.460 
3,535 
9,025 
2,566 

4,800 
8,860 

225 
7,160 

935 

11.995 

2,255 

710 

15,925 

104,725 

4.845 

29,955 

100 

1.200 

8,945 

32,155 

9,490 

473,035 

82,040 

200.260 

450 

8,995 

7,945 

36, 110 

3,350 


3,  638, 895 


RECAPITULATION. 

From  Great  BriUin $2,617,130 

From  France 991,570 

From  Spain 19,600 

From  Holland  3.750 

From  Crtrmanv 3,025 

Fi-om  United  States  of  America 2, 175 

From  Portugal 1, 645 


3,  688, 865 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


B. — General  return  of  exports  from  Morocco ,  1880-81. 


Articles. 


Almonds cwts.. 

Amber do 

Birdseed do 

Beans quarters.. 

Biscuits cwts.. 

Bones do 

Caraway  seed do 

Carpets .bales.. 

Citrons casks.. 

C  rockery boxes . . 

Dates cwta.. 

Dyes do — 

Egxs .4ozens.. 

Esparto cwts.. 

Fenugreek  do 

Fowls dozens.. 

Fmito 


Fullers'  earth cwts. 

Gingelly  seed do... 

Goat  sluns dozens. 

Gums cwts. 

Hair do... 

Hair  stuff bales. 

Henna cwts. 

Hides do... 

Horns ..packages. 

Leather cwts. 

Linseed do... 

Lentils quarters. 

Mai«e do... 

Maijoram owts. 

Mats bales. 

Meat owts. 

Millet,  DhouTft do... 

Onions do... 

Oranges number. 

Orris  root cwts. 

Ostrich  feathers do... 

Oxen head. 

Pease,  chick quarters. 

Porcupine  quills number. 

Raas owta. 

Raisins do... 

Rope,  (palmetto  cord) .'....bundles. 

Rose  leaves cwts. 

Sesame  seed do... 

Sheep  skins do... 

Slippers jmirs. 

Snuff. cwts. 

Sundries 

Trays number. 

Tripes bundles. 

Wax cwts. 

Wool,  in  grease do... 

Wool,  washed do... 

Woolen  stuffii bales. 


Total 


Quantities. 


Values. 


28,766 

292 

5,466 

17,268 

37 

44,541 

120 

182 

248 

135 

1,704 

3,100 

564,875 

24,077 

5,256 

4,094 


1,037 

78 

24,603 

6, 866 

655 

110 

1,165 

8,850 

126 

266 

1,970 

455 

41,076 

842 

88 

4,321 

850 

1,688 

3, 707, 678 

235 

41 

7,104 

13,006 

16,010 

1,707 

8,074 

25,800 

80 

25 

2,646 

288,148 

8 


1,200 

1,086 

3,236 

10,008 

16,727 

400 


$421, 075 

2,070 

13,475 

117,360 

370 

30,195 

590 

31,180 

3.720 

4,570 

24,380 

12,570 

54,585 

25,600 

0.745 

10, 10* 

1.895 

2,400 

390 

806,785 

100,070 

6,170 

3,435 

6.130 

98,755 

420 

2.775 

6,035 

3.165 

216,535 

1,570 

880 

48,210 

1.600 

3,875 

14, 915 

1.850 

82.500 

177,600 

143,960 

310 

0.645 

35,895 

760 

700 

190 

22.810 

308,335 

480 

35,075 

2,660 

170 

95.240 

228,215 

472.035 

90.155 


3, 381, 770 


RECAPITULATION. 

To  Great  Britain $1,760,385 

To  France 1.816^390 

To  Spain 200,170 

To  Portugal 74,340 

To  Italy 21. 2» 

To  Germany 1,205 

Total 3,881.770 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  TRADE  OF  MOROCCO  BY  PORTS,  DURING  THE  YEAR 

1880-'81. 

[A.  Tangier.  B.  Tetuan.  C.  Laraiche.  D.  Rabat.  E.  CasablADca.  F.  Mazagan.  G.  Saffl.  H.  Mogador.) 

A.  TATiGIER. 
Return  of  foreign  ahippitig  at  the  port  of  Tangier  during  the  year  1880-*81. 

ENTERED. 


ISTstionality  of 

With  cargoes. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

• 

o 

TMsek. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Na 

Tons. 

Crews 

Na 

Tons. 

Crews. 

is, 

British 

282 

71 

112 

4 

7 

2 

27.808 

34,707 

6,401 

116 

3,672 

257 

2,508 

1,727 

780 

28 

150 

12 

05 

11 

52 

9 

12,521 

4.258 

3,470 

238 

731 

239 

366 

66 

877 
82 

164 
13 

7 
2 

1 
1 
1 

40, 419 

38,965 

9,871 

854 

3,672 

257 

324 

549 

1* 

3,824 

1,966 

1,146 

94 

159 

12 

14 

22 

5 

$871,255 

551. 740 

66,885 

1,840 

3,025 

3,750 

$60,000 
86,500 
21,000- 

French ......... 

Sptfiiah 

Portagneae 

Norwegian 

1 

324 

14 

BeiiiaD 

1 

549 

22 

1,735 

Moorish 

1 

1 

14 

5 

Totals.... 

479     73,600 

5,321 

169 

20,825 

1,421 

648 

94,425 

6^742 

1,500,230 

167,50O> 

CLEARED. 


RrliUli 

360 

56 

150 

29,294 

28,450 

8,824 

3.023 
1,348 
1,021 

16 

26 

14 

13 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10.803 

10, 615 

1,047 

354 

1,760 

257 

134 

649 

130 

286 

618 

125 

94 

92 

12 

14 

22 

9 

376 
82 

164 
13 

7 
2 

1 
1 
1 

40,097 

38,965 

9,871 

354 

3,672 

257 

134 

549 

130 

8,309 

1,966 

1,146 

94 

159 

12 

14 

22 

9 

$480,600 

252,725 

61,410 

$60,000 

Jkench 

120,000 

Spanish 

Piprtuniese 

20,000 

Gsman 

Vetherlaads 

3 

1,912 

07 

1.205 

Vsrweeian 

Mgiiuf_::::: 

it>i^ . 

• ••• • . 

Totals.... 

560 

68,480 

5,460 

78 

25,549 

1,272 

647 

94.029 

6,731 

795.840 

200,000' 

/ 
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B. — Tetuan. 

Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Ttftuan  in  the  year  lJ?80-*61. 


ENTERED. 


With  cargoes. 


lu  bollaHt. 


Total. 


Nationality  of  veftseU. 


No.     Tona.  Crews.    No.    Tons.  Crews.    No.    ,  Tons.  Cri'ws. 


I 


British i      29       926  145  5       495 

Spanifth I      3i       400  124  89   1,238 

ToUla I      60  |1,326  269  94    1,733 

I 

British 27       «99  143  I  6 

SfMUDiah 87    1,417  474  1  31 

.,^___  _____ I _■ , 

.     Totaln 114  12,316  617;  37       796 


36 

477 


34  1,421 
120  1,638 


513       154   3,059 


CLEARED. 


545 
251 


40         33    1.444 
125       118    1,668 


165       151    3, 112 


IM3 
599 


782 


Value  of 
cargoes. 


181      $143, 910 
601  56, 365 


782         2iii),  275 


$*7, 17# 
46,545 

M),7t& 


Jit'turn  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Tttuan  in  the  yew  lHSO-^81. 


Articlea. 


From  (ireat  Britain. 


From  France. 


Total. 


Qnantities.  [  Valaes.     Qoantitiea.    Yalaes.  |    (jaantities.      Valoen. 


Aaiaeed bajcs.. 

BnMs  and  copper cwts.. 

Butter barrels. . 

Campeachy  wood cwts.. 

CaodlM  ./..... boxes.. 

Caavas bales. . 

Carpets do 

Clsdi do. . . . 

Cofee bags.. 

Cuunin  seed do 

CotUm: 

IfannCsctored,    British, 
boxes  and  balea 

Thread,  boxea  and  baxes 

(-rockery.. boxes  and  hampers. . 

Drop 

Rwr bags . . 

'amitare 

Gluiware boxes. . 

'rrweries 

Hwdirare boxes.. 

^roa cwts.. 

Kda*y  beans bags.. 

usea  mannfactarea pieces. . 

wble boxes. . 

utcbes    gross.. 

Oilpetroleam M>xes.. 

Wdjackets bales.. 

nuBt  barrels . . 

Paper: 

Brown bales. . 

Writing boxes.. 

Potatoes cwt.. 

W« bags.. 

Mtraw bales.. 

Jrteeu bags.. 

««*? boxes.. 

S«|»r: 

Brown bags.. 

Crashed barrels. . 

Loaf bags  and  barrels.. 

fHiodries 

X«* chesto.. 

J|o,old bales.. 

"  inf«,  Hpirita,  and  ale 


99 
117 
12 
•0 
42 
11 
11 
15 
222 


579 
19 
76 


413 


62 


66 

3, 145 

20 

100 

18 

14 

1,225 

35 

20 

65 
7 

98 
6 
4 

73 

20 

805 
120 
294 


I  / 


$370 

2,675 

180 

480 

1,050 

275 

275 

3,750 

4,845 

40 


121.660  , 

8,460 ; 

2,295  1 

350 
1, 475 
4,750 
1,100 

160  I 
4,570 
4,  720 

160 : 

160  I 
75  I, 
350  I 
5,910 
525 
220  I 

390  i 
250  i 

90  {. 

50 
2,400 
965 
100  ' 


6 


9 


6 


10 


$150! 


lbs., 

piec^es, 

cwt., 


280 

100 

35 


60 


120 


60 


36 ; 

16  I 


845 


50 


37 

123 

12 

80 

10,500 

11 

11 

75 

277 

4 


579 
19 

85 


419 
02 


<-WtM., 


12,075  I cwts., 

3,060  ! " 

4,640  j ! •' 

1,000  1 1     50  

1,080  i 

40  I ! 


66 

3, 145 

40 

100 

18 

950 

1,225 

35 

20 

1.800 

210 

98 

12 

8 
84 
20 

1.610 
360 
464 


36 
16 


$370> 

2.82* 

ISO- 

480 

1.050- 

275 

275- 

3.750 

4,845^ 

4» 


121,660 
8,460- 
2.  575 

450' 
2.  510 
4.750 
1.100- 

220- 
4.  .570 
4,720 

160 

660 
75 

475 
5,910 

525 

220* 

450- 

250 

90* 

50 

2,400 

065 

10* 

12,075 

30.060 

4,640 

1.050 

1,080 

40 

895 


Total I I  199,865 


910  200,275 
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B. — Tetuan. 

Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  I'etuan  in  ths  year  1880-*81. 


ENI 
With  cargoes. 

DERED. 

No. 

Total. 

'.  Tons. 

1,421 
1,638 

Cr^ws. 

181 

601  i 

^atioDality  of  vessels. 

lu  ballast 

Valne  of 

Na     Tons. 

( 

1      29  1     926 
'      31       400 

Crews. 

145 
124 

No.    Tons.  C] 

rews. 

car}(oes. 

British 

1            : 
5       495  i 
89   1,238 

36 

477 

34 
120 

$143, 910 
56,365 

Spanish 

ToUls 

60    1,326 

269 
CLE. 

94    1,733  : 

1                        1 

513 

154 

3, 059 

1,444 
1,668 

3. 112 

782 

200,  275 

^RED. 

! 

6       545 
31  1    251  ' 

40 
125  1 

33 
118 

183  , 
599 

BriUsh 

SpMiish 

27  1     899 
87    1,417 

143 
474 

tl7. 170 
46,545 

.    Total* 

[     114  j2,316 

1 

617 

37  1    796  i 

J 

165 

151 

782 

1 

J«,7t& 

Jivturn  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Tetuan  in  the  yew  1880-'8r. 


Articles. 


Aniaeed bags 

Brass  and  copper ...cwts 

Batter barrels 

Campeaohy  wood cwts 

CaoolM boxes 

CasTas bales 

Carpets do. . 

Cloth do.. 

Coffee bags 

Cammin  seed do. . 

Cotton : 

Manufactured,    British 

boxes  and  bales 

Thread,  boxes  and  baxes. . 
Crockery.. boxes  and  hampers 

Drugs 

Flour bags 

Famitnrt) 

Glasaware boxes 

Groceries 

Hsrdware boxes 

Iron cwts 

Kidney  beans bags 

Linen  mannfactnres pieces 

Marble boxes 

Matches    gross 

Oii  petroleum lK>xes 

OldJackeU bales 

Faint barrels 

Paper: 

Brown bales 

Writing boxes 

Potatoes cwt 

Rice bags 

SUk.  raw bales 

Spices bags 

8oap  boxes 

8apir: 

Brown baes 

Crushed barrels 

Loaf bags  and  barrels 

Saadries 

Tea chests 

Tin,  old bales 

Wines,  spirits,  and  ale 


From  Great  Britain. 


Qnantities.  j  Valnes. 


From  France. 


Qnantities. 


Values. 


Total. 


Qnantities.      Vala«>H; 


39 

117 

12 

to 

42 
U 
11 
15 
222 
3 


579 
19 
76 


413 


62 


66 

3, 145 

20 

100 

18 

14 

1,225 

35 

20 

65 

7 

98 

6 

4 

73 

20 

805 
120 
294 


36 
16 


$370 

2,675 

180 

480 

1,050 

275 

276 

3,750 

4,845 

40 


121.660 
8,460 
2, 295 

350 
1,  475 
4,750 
1,100 

160 
4,570 
4,720 

160 

160 
75 

350 
5,910 

525 

220 

390 

250 

90 

50 

2,400 

965 

100 


3,060 
4.640 
1,000 
1,080 
40 
845 


6 

$150 

1      •••••••-•••• 

*  ** 

1 

! 



1 

/ 


9 


6 


10 


280 

100 

35 


60 


120 


60 


50 
50 


37 

$370- 

123 

2.82& 

12 

ISO- 

80 

480 

lbs., 

10,500  ; 

1.05O 

pieces, 

11 

275 

cwt., 

11 

27S 

75 

3.750 

277 

4,84S 

4 

40 

579 

121,  660 

19  1 

8.460- 

85 

2,  575 

450- 

2,  510 

419  ; 

4.750 
1.100^ 

62 

1 

220^ 
4,  570 

06 

3, 145 

4,  720 

40 

160 

100 

660 

18  i 

75 

950  1 

475 

1,225 

5,910 

35 

525 

20 

220' 

1,800  1 

450^ 

210  1 

2.'S0 

98    ; 

90* 

rwtM., 

12 

50 

1 1 

8  1 

2,400- 

•  t 

84 

065 

20 

10* 

cwts., 

1.610  , 

12,  075 

>  t 

360  ' 

30,060 

464 

4,640 
1.050 
1,080 

36 

16 

40 
895 

■ 

Total !  199,865 


910    200,275 
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Return  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Casablanca  in  the  year  1880'-^! — ContimnMl. 


From 


Great  Britjiin     ^'™»  *'™"*'«-  I    F«»«nSP«in- 


Articles. 


Sum .,..ca«k8.. 

Sarsapaiilla bales . . 

Silk : 

Raw bales. . 

Waroa cases.. 

Spica  celtica barrels. . 

Spioes bags.. 

Sugar : 

Loaf cases.. 

Moist bags.. 

Steel cases.. 

Sundries do.. . 

Thread do... 

Tea,  Hyson do... 

Wine cask^.. 

Woolen  gooils baleH. . 

Yam do... 

Handkerchiefs do.. . 

Muslins do.. . 

Prints,  cotton do. . . 

Potatoes bags . . 

Shirtings bales . . 

Long  cloths do.. . 

Spirits casks . . ' 

Tin  plates cjisoh.. 


Qnanti-y  ,  Q^*"^*"  Values    Q".*°*^' Values, 

ties.    V"^"®*-     ties.     ^"»"^«-     ties.    /»»"*^ 

30     11, 500 


Total. 


Q;-"-  v.i„ 


Oi*k 


$500 


1 
16 


600 

"so 


145 

2,  250 

10 

70 

63 

1,500 

5 

1.000 

1.150 

23,180 

10  2, 125 

68  50,000 

60  50,000 

20  I     4,  000 

50  200 

>     20  10,000 

100  21, 000 

7  700 

50  500 


Total 402,380 

Specie i  63,750 


1 

10 

$6,000  

45 

2,500 

30 

150  

1 

4,300 

6.3,000  

1 

20 

.500  \ 

1 

1 

25 

760  

2,000  

1 

1 

* 

!  '"   ,      1 

\ 

10 

500 

30 
5 

10 
46 
.M) 
16 

4,300 

145 

10 

g:t 

.") 

1.150 

2.[» 

5 

10 

68 

60 

20 

50 

20 

100 

n 

50 


95,840    2,500 

163,750 


Aggregate i 466.130    259,590    2,500 


11.500 
500 

6,000 

3,100 

150 

80 

63,006 

2,250 

70 

2,000 

1,000 

23. 1«0 

750 

2,000 

2,125 

TiO.OOO 

50,000 

4,000 

200 

lo.ooe 

21, 00(> 

1,200 

500 

500.720 
227.500 

728,220 
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Iletiiru  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  1880-'8l. 


To  Great  Bri- 
tain. 


To  Franc**.      To  Port agal. 


To  Spain. 


Total. 


Articlea. 


Birdseed c  wta 

Beams qnartern. 

Bones cwts. 

Hides do . . 

Skins,  goat do.. 

Sarguina 

Pease qnarters. 

Wool: 

Gr<»a8y cwts. 

Washed do 


11 


195 

086 

88 

11 


S 


T=  ID 

3  ^ 


i 

=3 
> 


CO  •#« 


cs» 


300 

18 


$1, 150       647     $1, 275   1,  258  1  $2, 475 

1,250    93  '        600 

1,000 { 

880       942       9, 420    

200         88       1.490    

;     780       1,750    


3,000    1 350     $.3,500 


2,489 
I  288 
I  086 
1,030 
'  99 
780 
650 


1,350   3,779     49.7.50 3,871 

375    1,044     20,500    | 1,062 


$4,90« 

1,  sryo 

l.OOO 
10.300 
1,69» 
1.750 
6,  50O 

51, 100 
20,  875 


TotaU 9,205 


84,185    3,075    3,500    99,965 


Return  of  foreign  shippiny  at  the  port  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  1880-'c:l. 

ENTERED. 


Nationality  of  veHHeln. 


Witli  cargo**}*.  In  ballast.  •  Total. 

No.    TonH.     Cn«wH,    No.    Ttms.     Crews.   No.    Tons.     Crew«. 


British 
Fr*'nch 
Portngupse 


Spanish 12 

Totals 26 


«  1,716 
5  3, 646 
3  90 

905 


6.35'; 


67 

I.'iS 

19 


4 
4 

4 


70      10 


i,:i5o 

2,  401 
179 

180 


289     22       4.110 


5^     10       3, 066 


101 
23 


.^       0, 047 
7  269 


85     22       1.085 


267     49     10, 467 


125  ;  $17,270 

234       23,735 

42  I      4,0.15 

1.55  !     21,  <?40 


556  :     67.785 


CLEARED. 


British 5  1, 6.15 

French 7  4, 840 

Portngnese 3  161 

Spanish . .   8  480 

Totals 23  7.116 


64  .  5 

190  2 

20  4 

56  14 


1,431 

1.207 

108 

605 


.330     25       3.3.51 


61  10  3,066  ' 

44  9  0,047  , 

22  7           269 

99  22  1,085 


226     48     10, 467 


125  $ii,oir» 

234  I  76,f0O 

42  4,000 

155  7. 250 


556  ;     99,96.". 


D. — Rabat. 

Return  0/ foreign  nhipping  at  the  port  of  Rabat  in  the  gear  lHJ;*()-'dl. 


ENTERED 


With  cargoes. 


In  ballast. 


Total. 


Nationality  of  vesM-lH. 


No.    Tons.    Crews.  No.'  Tons.    Crews.  No.    Tons.     Crews. 


British 19 

French 10 

Portagufse 6 

Spanish 4 

Moorish 


9,485  , 
4.812 

240  I 
183 


:}99  10 

221  11 

30  3 

21  3 


4,673 

5,324 

120 

157 


193  29 

255  21 

15  9 

16  7 


14, 158 

10, 136 

360 

340 


o  « 

Si 

'3  3 


592  $226,430 

476  62,335 

45  10.890 

37  rt,  150 


Totals 39     14,720 


671     27     10,274 


479     66     24,994       1,150     302,805 


CLEARED. 


Britlth I  22  I  10,442 

French !  17       8, 355 

Portnguese 8  320 


Spanish. 
Moorish 


7 
1 


340 
19 


TotaU ...    55     19,476 


440 

388 

40 

37 

5 


910 


7 
4 


3,716 
1,781 


11       5,497 


152  ,  29  14, 158 

88  21  10,136 

8  320 

7  340 

1  19 


592  $244.  HO 

476  9.\G70 

40  14. 995 

37  22,110 

5  I       1.  7H."» 


240     66     24,973       1,150     379,400 
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Return  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Rabat  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


From 
Great  Britain. 


From  France. 


Coast  wiHC. 


Totals. 


.\rticle§. 


|Q!»»?«   Value«.'QV:""."-  Valnes.^:]!!?**!  Values,  ^^lef''  ^"^"••' 


ties,    t 


<^an(IleN c  wt« . . 

Chemicals barrels . . ' 

Cbinaware boxes. . 

Cloth bales.. 

Coffee  cwt«..  , 

•Cotton  : 

Raw cwt« . . 

Thread bales. . 

Yam ...do . 

Manii  factured do 

Drags barrels. . 

Byes  boxes  . 

Eaithenware crates. . 

•Glassware    boxes.. 

Hardware do 

Hides cwts. .{. 

Iron do  . . . 

l<inen,  manafactured bales..' 

Matches cases..  > 

Oil.  petroleam boxes.. ' 

Paints *. cwts . .  i 

Paper   reams.. 

Provisions  cases. . ' 

Rum  and  ^in casks . . : 

Silk  manufactures cases..;. 

Soap barrels    • 

Spices cwts. 

Suf^ar: 

Loaf do 

Raw do 

Sundries i>ackages. . 

Tea    chests..* 

Tin boxes.. 


ties. 


ties. 


132  i  $1,  980 
204  855  ! 

4  I        100  ' 

5  1    2,  500  • 


198     $2,970 
19  65 


48  960 

14  2,800 

22  4,400 

525  188,550 

10  120 


7 

1 

111 

V 

92 


3 
14 

8 
26 

840 

6 

1 

160 

26 

80 

31 

34 


240 

350 

275 

1,300 

2,260 

1, 800 

30 

325 

240 

20 

725 

1.355 


4 

35 
6 


23 

4 

11 


14 


r,  200 

3 
4 

19 


101  1,415 

43  I  400 

550  '  3,860 

86  1. 870 

247  I  7,410 

30  300 


305 

500 

2,780 

1,840 


2     $1,000 


1.400 
470 
900 


2 


600 


565 
200 
250 


204       1,225 
120  480 


420 


130 


265 


250 

105 

60 

2.  750 


30 
34 


1. 125 
*  ';M5 


126  I     1,910 
2,  872  I  28,  720 
"  152      '2,325' 


140       1.400 


44       2,160 

1  ;  30 


330 

223 

11 

8 
111 

140 
14 
22 

531 
45 
9 
14 
31 
30 

215 

960 

6 

15 

290 
26 
1,280 
34 
68 
19 
34 

227 

3,  052 

550 

.V2 

248 

30 


Total ' 226,440    48,815    8,630 

Specit' 6,250    12,670 


Aggregate 232,600    61,485- 8,636 


$4,»50 

920 

405 

4,090 

2,780 

2,800 

280 

4,400 

190.550 

500 

1.140 

350 

840 

1,500 

1,475 

2.740 

1,800 

450 

500 

240 

270 

830 

2.540 

2.750 

345 

.'t.  355 

30,520 

3.860 

6,355 

7,440 

300 

283,885 
18,920 

302,805 


Return  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Rabat  in  the  year  1880-'81. 

To    Frauo<».  Coastwise. 


Articles*. 


To 
Great  Britain. 


Quanti-  y  1         Quanti-  Vftinp.  Qaanti-  vsIhaa 
ties,    n  »*"»«•     ties.      ^»'«««-     ties.      ^  **"«»• 


"Bones  cwts . 

Canary  seed do 

■Carpets bales.. 

Goats'  hair cwts.. 

•Goat  skins do 

Hides do 

Horns    bales.. 

MalK    do 

Melons number.. 

Oranges do  . . . 

Pottery casks . , 

Raffs bales . . 

"Slippers pairs . . 

Sundries packages. 

Wax.  bees' cwts.. 

"Wood pieces. 

"Wild  marjoram '. cwts. 

Wool: 

Greasy do. . . 

Washed   do... 

Woolen  stnff 8 bales . 


4,  600  $2.  885 
80  i  240 
41       8,550 


Total. 


<^J^'iV.ln... 


49  $10,250 
170       1,295 


360       3,600 


28 

5,000 

160,  000 


110 

85 

2."i0 


158 

288 

31 

55 


2,370 
3,600 
60 
220 


11     $2. 250 


300       3, 750 

i 16 

12,000  185 


50 


270 


47 

3,  250 
80 

86 


100 
1,600 

530 
1,935 


22 

4.000 

119 

306 


75 
2.000 
2.  030 
6,740 


Total 


Specie 


Aggregate. 


3,134     47,010 

4,048   107,960 

53     22,900 


1,528     22,920 

377       9,000 

28       8,900 


6,200 

285 

6 

1,002 

44 


3,000 

2, 045 

135 

660 

130 


4,600 

80 

101 

170 

158 

948 

!  31 

84 

17,000 

160,000 

.  59 

'  69 

13,450 

I        481 

398 

1,  002 

44 


$2,885 

240 

21.050 

1,295 

2,375 

10,950 

GO 

340 

270 

250 

270 

175 

6,600 

4,605 

8,810 

660 

130 


197,755    69,460 

53,295    25,255 


251,050  • 94,715 


......  ..[•••••  ••• 

4,662 

4,425 

146 

69,930 
116  060 

65  I  21,200 

53,000 

33,635 



300.850 
78.550 

33,635 

379.400 
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lUtni'HH  offoriign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Mazagan  in  the  year  1880-*8l. 

ENTERED. 


With  carsoes.  In  ballast.  Total.  „  . 

^  Value 

Xationalitv  of  ve«t«elfl.  i  -       of 

No.    Tona.    CrewR.  No.    Tons.    Crewa.    No.  i  Tons,  i  Crewa.  <*''K®«*- 


BritMb 47     24,387          »13  ,     12,    1,882            82  AO  |  26,040  ;        005  $186, 535 

French.... 51     22,911       1,159    i  51     32,911       1,150     227,010 

SpMiah 12       1,438          113       24.    1,736          104  |  36       3,174          307       75,005 

Portaijuese 5          570            30  i  5 

Italian !  2          206            18  2 


570  30 

206  18 


Totals 110     .58,7:i6       2.185       43       4.203;        333  153  63,020  2, 518  I  488, 640 

CLEARED. 

British 57     25,887  I        086         2  ;        182            12!  50  126,060  005  J  272,725 

French 51     32,011  '    1, 150  | ! '  51  32,011  1,150     827,735 

Spsnish 34       3,007          203         2          167            14  86  1    3,174  307  i  116,026 

Portufuese ,      4          470            31         1           100              8  5  '        570  30       15,075 


34 

3,007 

203 

4 

470 

31 

2 

206 

18 

Italiso 2  206  18 i      2:        206  18       13,780 


Totals 148     62, 580       2, 484         5  449  34  !  153  |  63. 029       2, 518     747. 140 
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Return  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Casablanca  in  ih^  year  1880'-fl — ContiiiiiiMl. 


From 
Great  Britain 


From  France.  I    From  Spain. 


Articles. 


Qnanti- v,,„^^;  Quanti- y^, 


tlOH 


ties. 


lies. 


Kum ....casks.. 

Harsapaiilla bale8. . 

Silk : 

Raw bales. . 

Wares cases.. 

8pioa  celtica barrels. . 

Spioes bags . . 

Sugar : 

Loaf caHes. . 

'^         Moist bags. . 

Steel cases . . 

Sundries do  — 

Thread do... 

Tea.  Hyson do... 

Wine casks . . 

Woolen  goods bales. . 

Yam do... 

Handkerchiefs do. . . 

Muslins do.. . 

Prints,  cotton do. . . 

Potatoes bags . . 

Shirtings I>ale8 . . 

Long  cloths do.,  .j 

Spirits casks . . 

Tin  plates r-asen . . 


Quanti-  y^^^ 


ties. 


nes. 


ToUl. 


•^.r  "•  ^•"'- 


.1 


$500 


30     11,500 


1 

io 


600 


10 
45 
30 


$6,000 

2,500 

150 


80 


145  2, 250 

10  70 

03  1,500 

:>  1,000 

1, 150  23, 180 


4,  300     63,  000 
"26 


500 


25 


760 
2.006 


10 

68 

60 

20 

50 

>     20 

100 

7 

50 


2. 125 

50.000 

50,000 

4,000 

200 

10,000 

21.000 

700 

500 


10 


500 


39 
5 

10 
46 
:i0 
16 

4,300 

145 

10 

8:t 

'* 

1,150 

25 

.% 
10 
68 
60 
20 
50 
20 
100 

n 

50 


Total 402,380 

Specie 63,750 


0.5,840    2,500 

163, 750    


Aggregate 466,130    259,590    2,500 


II,  .500 
5*M) 

6,000 

3,100 

150 

80 

6.3,  ooe 

2,250 

70 

2.000 

1,000 

23.  1«0 

750 

2,000 

2, 125 

.10.000 

50,000 

4,000 

200 

10,000 

21,  000 

1,200 

500 

500,720 
227,500 

728,220 
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HettiruH  offordgn  nhippin<i  at  the  port  of  Mazagan  in  the  year  1860-81. 


ENTERED. 


Katioualitv  of  veHM'lH. 


With  carKoes.  In  ballast. 

No.    Tons.    Crews.    No.    Tons.    Crewa.    No. 


British 47  i  24,387  :       913,    12  i    1,682 

French.... 51     22,911       1,159    

SiMnish i    12  I    1,438  113       24,    1,736 

Portngueae ' 5  679 

Italian 1 1 2  296 


82       59 
51 
36 
5 
2 


194 
39 
18 


Total. 

Value 

I      of 
Tons.    Crewa.  cwgoes. 


26. 069  !  995  $186,  535 

32,911  1,159  I  227,010 

3,174  307   75,095 

579  39 

296  18 


Totals 110     58,736       2.185       43       4,293  333     153  J  63,029       2,518 


488,640 


CLEARED. 


British , 67     25,887 


986 


182 


12  ;    59 


French |  51  82,911       1,159; i •    61 

Spaniah 34  3,007  293  i      2          167            14       86 

Portuguese 4  479  31 

Italian ;  2  296  18 


2 
1 


167 
100 


14   86 

8  .   5  ! 

...;    2! 


26, 069  I    995  272, 725 

32, 911  I  1, 159  327, 735 

307  116,926 

39  15, 976 

18  I  13,780 


3,174 
579 
296 


Totals 148     62,580       2,484 
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G.— Saffi. 

Jteturn  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Saffi  in  ths  year  lrWO-^81. 

ENTERED. 


aality  of  vesaeU. 


With  cargoes.  In  ballast.  Total.  .    . 

'  Value 
^^f  ^jjjj.. 

No.    Torn*.    CrewB.  No.     Tons.    Crews.  No.    Tons.    Crews.     *****' 


ids 


»e 


als 


39  26. 939 

24  15,56a 

1  I    160 


624 

8 


10 

1,214 

54 

•   1       '      J   '  '    '  ' 

1 

3 
5 

1 

160 
108 
234 
140 

8 

28 
40 

8 

49  28,  l.'>3 

24  15,563 

1  160 

1  160 

3  198 

5  234 

1  140 


88:j 

624 

8 

8 

28 

40 

8 


$70,  585 

45.000 

8,000 


64  42.662  |  1,461  20   1,946 


138  84  44, 608   1, 5U9  132, 586 


CLEARED. 


idti 


m; 


49  28, 153 
24  15, 563 
160 
160 
198 
49 
140 


1 
1 
3 
5 
1 


88:{ 

024 

8 

8 

28 

16 

8 


ils 84     44.423       1.575 


3 


185 


185 


24 


49 

28,153 

883 

$142, 100 

24 

15,  563 

624 

{  46,000 

1 

160 

8 

8.500 

1 

160 

8 

8.500 

3 

198 

28 

,   5,000 

5 

234 

40 

3,500 

1 

140 

8 

],M0 

84 

44,608 

l,.'Hr9 

:  214.  600 

Return  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Saffi  in  the  year  1880-81. 


'""""co".&'  '°"'  >•"""  1"— 


Articles. 


Total. 


Quantities.     Values.     Quantities.    Values.    Quantities.    YaluoH. 


.cwts. 
.do... 


factured  goods . . .  bales . . 

cwts. . 

>erfine yards. . 

casks.. 

do 

do  ... 

do 

Ined  loaf) do 

chests . . 

I  ..- boxes.. 


550  $1, 100 


347 

10 

1,000 

400 

25 


25 


120 
70 


400         $1, 750 


40,000 

150 

2,000 

800 

60 


100 


6,600 

350 

5,000 


56.160 
15,000 


35 
5,566 


175 
44.  666 


!,500 


51,425 
10,000 


550 

400  I 

347 
10 

1,000 

400 

25 

35  1 

25  I 

5,500 

120 

70 


$1,100 
4,750 

40,000 

160 

2,000 

800 

60 

175 

100 

44,000 

6,600 

350 

7,500 


107,  585 
25.000 


als 


71,160 


61, 425 


132,  585 
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TRIPOLI. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Robenmi. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tripoli  of  Barhary^  July  24,  1882. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  fironi 
this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 

agriculture. 

I  beg  to  report  that  the  grain  crop  in  this  regency  for  the  year  1882 
has  been  more  abundant  than  that  for  years  past.  Though  we  have  no 
statistics  giving  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  bailey  grown  in 
the  regency,  yet  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  amount  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  more  than  the  crop  of  last  year. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  importation  of  grain  will  not  l>e  di- 
minished much,  if  any,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Tunisian  immi- 
grants who  settled  in  Tripoli  during  la«t  winter,  which  number  is  said 
to  be,  by  the  governor-general,  300,000.  The  exportation  of  grain  has 
been  prohibited  by  the  order  of  the  Turkish  Government,  giving  as  a 
reason  therefor  the  increase  of  population  by  the  Tunisians  referred  to. 

Speculation  has  been  prohibited  in  grain  grown  in  the  regency  for 
the  time  being.  Dates,  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives  have  yielded  good 
crops — above  the  average. 

The  increase  of  the  crops  is  entirely  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  rain 
that  fell  during  the  spring,  and  not  to  any  improvement  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  or  the  industry  of  the  people.  Dates,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  olives  could  be  raised  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  if  trees  were 
plants  and  properly  cultivated;  but  instead  of  encouraging  this  in- 
dusty  the  government  collects  a  tax  of  8  cents  per  annum  on  each  date 
tree,  and  when  they  are  tapped  for  the  juice,  which  is  called  lakby,  the 
tax  collected  on  each  tree  by  the  Turkish  Government  is  $5.  The  olives 
are  taxed  by  an  a-ssessor,  and  the  tax  collected  will  average  $1  per  annum 
for  each  tree.  This  tax  is  considered  so  unjust  and  proved  so  oppress- 
ive that  a  few  years  ago  the  Arabs  occupying  the  province  of  Elhane 
rose  in  rebellion  and  destroyed  the  entire  forest  of  olive  trees  in  that 
province.  These  people  were  the  most  extensive  olive  growers  in  the 
regency.  Many  of  the  Arabs  to-day  would  be  glad  if  they  were  rid  of 
their  groves  on  account  of  the  oppressive  tax.  Dates,  in  addition  to 
the  tax  laid  on  the  trees,  are  taxed  1  per  cent,  of  their  gross  value  when 
offered  for  sale  in  the  markets,  and  also  the  export  duty  is  1  per  cent. 
The  vegetable  crop  is  considered  to  be  the  finest-  that  has  been  grown 
for  several  years,  and  any  fear  that  may  have  been  entertained  of  a 
famine  is  now  happily  dispelled. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  goods  made  by  hand  in  the  town,  consisting  of  silk,  woolen,  and 
cotton  goods,  have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  While  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  quantity  that  is  woven,  it  is 
very  considerable.  The  goods  made  are  of  good  quality  and  command 
good  prices.  The  price  of  wool  has  been  low,  and  large  quantities  of 
bed  covers  and  barracans  are  being  woven  now  in  the  town.  The  silk 
and  cotton  weavers  are  also  busy.  • 
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MINES. 

In  the  regency  there  have  been  no  mines  of  aDj  importance  develoi>ed 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  brass,  copper,  soda,  coal,  or  other  valuable  mineral, 
nor  are  any  known  to  exist.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  to  be  found  near 
the  coast  in  different  parts,  in  the  lakes,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  fine  quality. 
The  salt  trade  here  is  a  monopoly,  and  all  that  is  exported  goes  to  Turkey; 
but  the  parties  (the  agent  of  the  six  indirect  contributions)  that  have 
the  monopoly  are  anxious  to  open  the  trade  with  America,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  could  be  sold  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  Lime 
18  found  in  large  quantities  almost  everywhere  (in  fact  the  soil  is  full  of 
it),  and  that  of  a  good  quality  ranging  in  price  from  75  cents  to  80  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

FISHERIES.  *  « 

The  fisheries  for  the  last  year  have  not  been  productive;  owing  to  the 
rain  storms  during  the  winter  season  the  fishermen  were  not  able  to 
successfully  prosecute  their  calling.  The  capital  invested  here  is  small, 
and  the  men  engaged  are  few  in  number,  and  why  this  is  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, as  the  fish  caught  find  ready  market  at  from  30  to  35  cents 
per  pound.  The  boats  aud  nets  engaged  in  this  business  are  of  the 
most  primitive  and  inferior  kind,  and  they  do  not  venture  any  distance 
at  sea.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught  last  year  amounted  to  $9,000.  The 
duty  paid  on  this  article  of  food  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

FORESTS. 

In  the  regency  of  Tripoli  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  such  a  thing  as 
a  forest.  The  great  difficulties  the  people  have  to  contend  with  are  the 
want  of  timber  and  running  water.  No  such  thing  as  a  river  or  creek 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  whole  of  the  regency. 

COMMERCE. 

From  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  ves- 
sels entered  the  port  of  Tripoli  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882, 
was  771,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  271,058.  While  showing  a  decrease  of 
95  in  the  number  of  vessels  entered  this  port  during  the  year,  the  ton- 
nage increased  45,526  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  number  of  ves- 
sels entered,  319  were  steamers  and  452  sailing  vessels. 

I  regret  much  to  have  to  say  that  amongst  this  number  of  vessels  not 
one  carried  the  American  flag. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  have  been,  during  last  year,  770, 
of  which  324  were  steamers  and  446  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  267,124. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  imports  entered  the  port  of  Tripoli  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1882,  amounted  to  $3,980,263,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $1,720,979.  The  principal  increase  has  been  on  the  iniiiortation 
of  the  following  articles,  viz:  Cotton  goods,  $125,535;  woolen  goods, 
$120,612;  barley,  $68,330 ;  oil,  $121,851;  petroleum,  $9,375;  charcoal, 
$9,390;  rice,  $20,862;  flour,  $30,671;  sundries,  $811,220.  On  the  im- 
portation of  wheat  there  has  been  a  falling  oft*  of  $24,152. 

A  large  majority  of  the  goods  imported  into  this  place  come  from 
Malta.    Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  Malta  is  simply  the  de- 
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pot.  Flour,  buft'alo  hides,  and  petroleum  are  of  American  production. 
Cotton  goods  almost,  if  not  entirely,  come  from  England  and  other 
European  countries,  as  also  many  other  articles  that  appear  to  come 
from  Malta.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  that  are  entered  at 
this  port  find  their  way  to  the  interior  and  center  of  Africa. 

EXPORTS. 

During  tlie  past  year  ending  June  30,  1822,  the  total  value  af  the 
exports  was  $2,669,286,  showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of 
$792,556.  The  increase  was  principally  on  the  export  of  esparto,  ivory, 
wool,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

ESPARTO  TRADE. 

The  esparto  trade  is  increasing  in  importance  every  year.  The  first 
esparto  was  shipped  to  England  eleven  years  ago  by  the  firm  of  Perry, 
Bury  &  Co.  For  some  time  it  was  not  known  to  the  people  of  Tripoli 
what  use  was  made  of  the  grass,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
it  was  for  making  paper,  gradually  other  firms  entered  into  the  trade, 
and  since  that  time  its  trade  has  been  increasing,  and  the  value  of 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  wa«  $878,310.  Before  the 
exportation  of  esparto  began  no  use  was  made  of  this  grass ;  it  is  a 
hard  grass  and  unfit  for  grazing.  The  system  of  gathering,  packing, 
and  shipping  of  this  article  is  similar  to  that  of  cotton  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  First  the  grass  is  pulled  by  hand  by  both  men  and 
women,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  piled  irito  piles  of  about  400  pounds, 
These  piles  are  sold  to  camel  drivers  for  from  75  cents  to  85  cents,  who 
pack  it  into  rope  nets,  place  it  upon  camels,  and  transport  it  to  the 
market  outside  of  the  town  of  Tripoli  on  the  sea  coast,  where  it  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  a  camel  load  of  400  pounds  averaging  from  $2.76 
to  $3.  When  it  is  pressed  into  bales  the  average  weight  of  the  bales 
pressed  by  horse-power  is  400  pounds,  and  the  average  weight  of  the 
bales  pressed  by  the  steam  presses  is  600  pounds.  At  Tripoli,  at  present, 
there  are  two  steam  presses  engaged  in  this  business  and  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  other  presses. 

In  some  places  the  espaito  is  transported  from  a  distance  of  about 
80  miles.  The  esparto  grass  is  inexhaustible,  so  to  speak.  The  land 
where  it  is  grown  belongs  to  people  who  have  the  entire  right  of  gather- 
ing and  selling  the  san^e.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  trade  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  merchants  and  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  claimed  that  the  paper  made  from  esparto  grass  is 
of  a  superior  quality,  which  admits  of  a  beautiful  finish. 

TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  direct  trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  United  States  was  small  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,1882,  but  the  increase  over  the  previous  year 
wa«  very  great,  amounting  to  about  900  per  cent.  The  total  value  of 
goods  sliipped  was  $10,253.20,  composed  as  follows :  Goat  skins,  $1,542.66 ; 
camel  skins,  $94.03:  ostiich  feathers,  $7,998;  ivory,  $608.30;  bitter 
orange  peel,  orange  flower  water,  and  bitter  oranges  in  pickle,  $10.21: 
but  this  gives  no  correct  idea  of  the  trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  United 
States,  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  ostrich  feathers  and  ivory  that 
are  shipped  to  England  and  France  are  reshipped  from  these  countries 
to  the  United  States.     Some  merchants  here  claim  as  high   as  60  per 
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cent,  of  the  whole  that  go  to  Europe  are  intended  for  theAnierican  trade. 
If  the  information  received  from  merchants  here  can  be  relied  upon, 
which  I  have  no  reason  todoubt,  if  Tripoli  had  direct  trade  with  America, 
with  reasonable  freights,  the  fees  for  the  invoices  of  goods  would,  in  my 
opinion,  amount  to  upwards  of  $3,000  annually.  The  trade  between 
Tripoli  and  America  is  bound  to  increase.  The  exporters  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers and  ivory  here  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  open  a  triide  with  Ameri- 
can merchants  in  these  goods,  and  the  importers  of  flour,  wheat,  rice, 
and  hardware  are  also  anxious  to  do  business  with  American  merchants 
direct. 

TRIPOLI  THE  CENTER  OF  TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate,  in  ray  estimation,  the  commercial  importance 
of  Tripoli.  It  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  undoubted  center  of  caravan 
trade  of  Northern  Africa.  All  efforts  to  divert  the  usual  route  followed 
by  the  traders  of  the  desert  has  been  wholly  unavailable. 

The  coast  of  Tripoli  is  at  least  250  miles  nearer  the  great  marts  of  the 
interior  than  either  Tunis  or  Algeria,  and  therefore  Tripoli  is  the  place 
where  the  caravans  from  Ghadames,  Morzook,  and  Wadai  will  arrive  at 
and  depart  from.  This  Vast  system  of  inland  trade  extends  even  to 
Bornou,  Cashna,  Bogo,  Timbuctoo,  and  Sakatoo.  The  coast  line  of  the 
regency  of  Tripoli,  which  stretches  from  Biban,  on  the  frontier  of  Tunis, 
to  Bomba,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  is  over  800  miles  in  length.  Be- 
sides the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Homs,  and  Benghazi,  it  includes  the  natural 
harbors  of  Bomba  and  Tobruk. 

SYSTEM  OF  BUYINa  AND  SELLING  GOODS  IN  TRIPOLI. 

The  usual  terms  on  which  merchandise  is  generally  bought  or  sold  is 
cash,  although  sometimes  the  buyer  instead  of  paying  cash  mortgages 
a  house  or  something  else,  or  gives  a  written  obligation,  by  which  he 
binds  himself  to  pay  the  amount  therein  mentioned  after  a  certain  time. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  when  merchandise  is  bought  to  be  sent  to 
the  interior,  and  then  there  is  always  12  per  cent,  more  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  sold,  which  is  a  legal  rate  of  interest  here.  No  discount  is 
allowed  in  consideration  of  cash  payment.  No  bounties  or  drawbacks 
are  allowed  under  any  circumstances  on  articles  exported.  The  cus- 
tomary charge  of  commission  for  purchasing  and  shipping  goods  is  2 
per  cent.  Brokerage  is  one-half  per  cent.,  paid  by  tlie  seller,  but  when 
ostrich  feathers  are  bought  the  brokerage  is  paid  by  the  buyer. 

The  usual  and  customary  expenses  attending  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  merchandise  are:  Export  dues,  1  per  cent. ;  commission  and 
brokerage  as  above ;  porterage,  lighti^rage,  packing,  and  weighing  vary 
according  to  the  kind  of  the  goo<ls,  scarcity  of  labor,  &c.,  and  therefore 
no  fixed  rates.  As  for  other  items,  they  do  not  exist,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  included  in  the  price  of  the  article.  Transportation  of  goods 
from  interior  places  varies  according  to  the  distance  of  such  places. 
The  average  rate  for  50  or  60  miles  is  from  70  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  other  expenses  attending  the  shipment  are  as  above. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   INTERIOR. 

The  interiorconsumes  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  imported* 
The  caravans  leave  Tripoli  for  the  interior  generally  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, but  they  also  start  before  and  after  that  time.     A  caravan  takes 
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thirty-five  days  from  Tripoli  to  Morzook ;  from  Morzook  to  Ghat,  twenty 
six  days;  from  Morzook  to  BorDoa,  eighty  days;  and  from  Morzook  to 
Wadai,  sixty  days.  The  number  of  people  composing  the  caravan  vary 
from  20  to  100  or  more. 

Fezzan  caravans  take  goods  to  Morzook,  and  retail  them  there;  but 
other  caravans  bound  for  Bornou  or  Wadai  stop  only  at  Fezzan  to  rest, 
and  usually  do  not  sell  any  of  their  goods  there. 

The  prices  of  goods  sold  in  Bornou,  Wadai,  and  other  towns  in  the 
center  of  Africa  vary  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  over  the  cost.  The  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  prices  vary  according  to  the  number  of  cara- 
vans there  ready  to  sell  their  goods.  Heavy  expenses  have  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  proceeds,  when  reckoning  the  cost  of  the  camels, 
and  the  mortality  among  the  same.  The  expenses  are  calculated  to 
amount  to  80  cents  per  piece  of  cotton  goods  of  20  yards. 

The  goods  imported  from  the  interior  are  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gold 
dust,  and  slaves. 

From  Egypt  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods  reach  the  interior  of 
Africa.    A  railway  from  Cairo  to  Darfoor  is  reported  nearly  finished. 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  amongst  many  things  there  are  three  that  are 
necessary  and  essential  to  maintain  and  increase  the  trade  of  our  manu- 
factured goods  with  this  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1st.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  American  trade  to  make  goods  such  as  the  people  want ;  articles 
that  please  the  consumer  are  highly  important.  What  might  be  con- 
sidered useful  and  proper  in  America  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Arabs, 
Yuarecks,  and  negroes  in  this  countrj^,  as  they  like  light  goods  with 
brilliant  colors. 

2d.  It  is  important  that  the  markets  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed 
by  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  competent  agents  speaking  the 
language  of  the  country,  at  least  sufficient  to  do  business  with  the 
principal  merchants.  I  may  here  mention  that  English,  French,  and 
Italian  languages  are  spoken  by  most  of  the  merchants  along  the  coast 
of  Tripoli.  The  said  agents  should  be  also  competent  to  explain  the 
superiority  in  the  finish,  durability,  &c.,  and  the  advantage  that  Ameri- 
can goods  have  over  ihost  of  similar  goods  manufactured  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  study  the  taste  of  the  consumer 
and  make  themselves  familiar  with  what  the  market  really  demands 
as  well  as  with  the  customs  of  the  people  and  the  manner  of  doing 
business.  I  would  recommend  that  American  manufacturers  do  busi- 
ness with  the  principal  merchants  of  the  town,  and  not  with  the  mer- 
chants of  the  interior.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  consuls  have  been 
and  are  doing  much  to  maintain  and  increase  the  trade  of  America, 
but  they  are  not  merchants  nor  have  they  the  right  to  trade  as  a  rule. 

3d.  That  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  revival  of  our 
shipping.  I  deem  it  important  for  the  development  of  our  trade  that 
the  merchants  should  have  direct  communication  by  American  ships 
with  all  the  important  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  principal 
ports  of  the  African  Continent  to  successfully  compete  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Africa  is  said  to  contain  205,000,000  of  people,  and  all 
are  consumers  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  and  many,  many  other 
articles  manufactured  in  America.  This  country  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  other  European 
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coantries  are  makiDg  great  e£fort  to  extend  and  increase  their  trade  with 
this  continent,  spending  large  suras  of  money  annually  on  the  civil  serv- 
ice— all  the  time  strengthening  and  increasing  their  diplomatic  and 
consular  service.  The  English  Government  now  have  a  consul  in  Sou- 
dan, the  very  heart  of  Africa,  so  to  speak.  France,  Italy,  and  other 
European  countries  are  likely  soon  to  follow  and  send  consular  officers 
into  the  interior  of  the  dark  country,  as  Central  Africa  is  called. 

JOHN  T.  ROBESON, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate,  Tripoli,  July  24,  1882. 


Statement  showing  the  imporUi  at  Tripoli  for  the  year  ending  June  ,'JO,  lHf*2. 


Articles. 


Amonnt  of 


QnaDtity.    Yalae  entered,  j     ^lUJJ^^ 


Cotton  poods 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  yam 

Lumber — 

Gla«fi  beailA 

Petroleam casen 

"Vetch poundfl . 

Becum do . . . 

Rice do. .. 

Son^ar do  .. 

Coffee do  . . 

CloveH .".do  . . 

Black  pepper  do. . . 

Indian  sam^on do  . . 

Cinnamon do. . . 

Paste do. . . 

FUmr do. . . 

Wines 

Spirits  

Oil poandH. 

Pi|C  and  sheet  iron do. . . 

Steel do... 

Zinc do... 

Sheet  coppeT do  . . 

Glassware 

Window  glass 

Stearine  candles 

Indigo ponnds 

Gomlac do  .. 

Coohineal do. . . 

Silk  (mannfactared) 

Raw  silk 

Ooldlaoe 

SilTer  iace 

Cheese 

OliTes 

Herrings  and  sardines 

Pereelain  (fine) 

Barthenware 

Vitriol J . . .  ponnds . 

Alnm do... 

Paper  of  different  qualities 


Building  atone 

French  Deans 

Coal 

Wheat cwt.. 

Barley do — 

Sandfies  ...    

Woolen  goods 

Firewood ponnds. . 

Charcoal cwt. . 

Oil ponnds. . 

Hard  soap do — 

Barley cwt.. 

Onions 

Raw  silk 

Silk  (manofactnred) 

Snndriea 

Chareoal cwt.. 


7,446 
26.400 
79, 200 

431.200 

369,600 
47, 176 
24.675 
49.350 

179.200 
6,720 

112,000 
35,200 


37,608 

2,188.430 

6,720 

2.240 

56,280 


18,000 

13,440 

466 


51,300 
82.500 


33.600 
1,938 
4,372 
4,674 


4,099,200 

16,533 

188,047 

112,000 

29,823 


6.000 


$1,301,000 
241,  2<i0 

94,400 
2. 20(1 

16.000 

14,  462 

310 

1.440 

17. 798 

30.390 
8.974 

16, 485 
3,688 
6,832 
2,796 
6,302 
1,190 

20,000 

10,400 

2,955 

120, 170 

443 

300 

14,320 
9,800 
3.860 
2,300 

12,366 

2,647 

292 

50,000 

14,400 

17,000 

6,400 

2,600 

870 

1,200 

12.<M)0 

5,700 

654 

1,796 

12.000 

15,480 
3.700 
1,110 
9.685 

12,  356 

5.250 

689,400 

15,000 
9,475 

12,843 

14,609 
6.990 

58,827 
2,700 
9,600 
3,000 

60,000 
4,660 


$110. 480 
19.296 

7,  552 
176 

1,280 

1, 1.50 

2.'i 

115 

1,424 

2,431 
718 

1,319 
295 
.•'»47 
224 
504 
95 

2.600 

1,352 
236 

9,614 
35 
24 

1.146 
784 
309 
184 
989 
212 
23 

4,000 

1,152 

1,360 

512 

160 

30 

96 

960 

456 

52 

144 

960 

1.238 
296 
89 
775 
988 
420 
55, 152 

1.200 
758 

1.027 

1,169 
559 

4,706 
210 
768 
240 

4,800 
373 


Coantries  whence 
imported. 


Malta. 

Do. 

T)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Turkev. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy. 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Tripoli  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1382 — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


201,600 


500 


X^artheu  pote 

Bricks 

Rice poands. 

Glass  beads 

Lnmber '. 

Petroleum cases. 

"Woolen  goods 

Sundries 

Wheat owt.. 

Barley do  — 

Oil pounds. .  j 

Wool do.... 

Honey do 

Sheep No.  - 

Charcoal owt.. 

Sundries 

Caraway  seed , .  pounds. . |       224, 000 


3,305 

82,621 

25,072 

70,000 

3,360 

810 

134 


Myrrh. 
Oil.... 


134,400 

1,629,423 

943 

3.583 


do 
.do 

Vetch owt.. 

Beans do.... 

Earthenware  (ordinary) 

Firewood : pounds.. 

Red  caps 

Almonds pounds . .  i         13, 440 

Woolen  goods 

Silk  (manufactured) I 

Flour I 

Sundries ! 


44,800 


Total  amount  of  imports . 


Total  importa  for  year  ending  June  30,  1882 
Total  imports  for  year  ending  June  30, 1881 


Value  entered. 


Amount  of 
•  duties. 


3,000 

■  — — — — - — ■ 

240 

2,700 

216 

8,038 

643 

3,600 

288 

19,600 

1,568 

1,029 

82 

10,620 

850 

39.600 

3,168 

9,267 

741 

154, 016 

12,821 

1,971 

158 

5,000 

400 

582 

47 

745 

60 

963 

77 

3,000 

240 

13.204 

U056 

6,524 

522 

133,281 

10,662 

1.243 

99 

8,700 

096 

1,470 

118 

1,470 

118 

18.000 

1,440 

2,330 

186 

100,200 

8,016 

123,700 

9.896 

31,585 

2,527 

170,000 

13.600 

3,980.263 

Countries  whence 
imported. 


Italy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Benghasi. 

Vo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Regency  of  Tonia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


$3,980,263 
2,259,284 


Increase  over  last  year 1, 720, 979 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Tripoli j  Barbart/y  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Woolen  goods 

Goatskins 

Natron pounds. 

Mats 


Oranges 

Lemons 

Carobft pounds.. 

Ostrich  feathers 

iTory pounds.. 

Dates do 

Wool do  — 

Red  pepper do — 

Sanories do — 

Woolen  goods 

Qoat  skins 

Old  iron pounds . . 

Rags do 

Beeswax do 

Ostrich  feathers 

Esparto  grass ton s . . 

Wool pounds . . 

Sundries 

Woolen  goods — 

Salt pounds.. 

Mats 


Oranges 

Lemons 

Dates pounds.. 

Wool do.... 

Baakets 

Sundries 


44,800 


18,256 


55.216 
28,000 
85,120 
33,600 


201,600 

234,000 

4,480 


200 
8,000 


6,  309, 520 


123.200 
14.000 


Value, 

including 
costs    and 

Countries  vrhither 

exported. 

charges. 

$37,400 

Malta. 

24.000 

Do. 

1,791 

Do. 

11,000 

Do. 

1,000 

Do. 

600 

Do. 

160 

Do. 

560.000 

Do. 

73,950 

Do. 

437 

Do. 

6,521 

Do. 

2,144 

Do. 

75,000 

Do. 

740 

Italy. 

6,000 

Do. 

3,145 

Do. 

2,718 

Do. 

1,584 

Do. 

30.000 

Do. 

3,597 

Do. 

667 

Do. 

200 

Do. 

11,200 

Turkey. 

37,192 

Do. 

14,000 

Do. 

740 

Do. 

800 

Do. 

1,918 

Do, 

1,165 

Do. 

1,000 

Do. 

2.000 

Do. 
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Articlee. 


Quantity. 


Woolen  goods , 

Ifatron pounds.. 


OhuigM 

I<0aion0 

Ked  pepper pounds.. 

Dates do... 

Hfwna do 

Silk  (manufaotored) 

BondrieB 

Woolen  goods 

Vatron I>ounds.. 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Silver  (mannfaotnred) 

Dates , pounds.. 

Soft  soap do 

Sundries • 

Goatskins 

Oranges 

Katron pounds.. 

Ostrich  feathers 

Sundries 

Ostrich  feathers 

Peel  (bitter  orange) pounds. . 

iTOvy .do. .. . 

Bsparto  grass tons . . 

Sundries 


Total  amount  of  exports  ■ 


184,800 


212,200 
44,800 
88,704 


11.200 


25,200 
02,400 


15,120 


14,560 

6,496 

45,558 


Value, 

including 

costs  and 

charges. 


15.600 

7,425 

600 

240 

2,000 

13,  579 

697 

4,211 

2.000 

15.000 

7,800 

447 

400 

575 

095 

393 

6.667 

7,000 

10,000 

570 

1,350 

687,000 

500 

86,000 

1,615 

8,640 

874,713 

600 


2,660,286 


Countries  whence 
imported. 


Begency  of  Tunis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Benghasi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  exports  for  year  ending  June  30,  1882 $2,660,286 

Total  exports  for  year  ending  June  80,  1881 1,876,730 

Increase  over  last  year 702,556 

Staiem^ant  showing  the  direct  exports  from  Tripolif  Barhary,  to  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1882. 


Articles. 


Goatskins 

Oamel  skins 

Qstrioh  feathers 
iTory 


Bitter  orange  peel,  oTange>flower  water,  and  bitter  orange  in  pickle. 
Total 


Total  exports  to  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June  30, 1882 
Total  exports  to  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June  30, 1881 

Increase  oTer  last  year 


Value. 


$1.542  66 

04  03 

7,008  00 

668  30 

10  21 


10,263  20 


10,253  20 
1,246  40 


0,006  74 
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ALGERIA. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Jourdan. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Algiers^  September  12,  18S2. 

I  Lave  the  houor  to  trausinit  my  auuual  report  respecting  the  importsi 
exports,  and  na\igation  of  Algeria  for  the  year  1881,  containing  four 
statements,  viz: 

Statement  No.  1  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports,  amount- 
ing to  $68,450,532. 

Statement  No.  2  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports,  amount- 
ing to  $28,716,920. 

Annexed  to  statement  No.  1  there  is  the  comparative  result  of  imports 
and  exports  between  the  years  1880  and  1881,  and  also  a  report  of  the 
revenues  of  this  colony  during  the  said  year  1881. 

Statement  No.  3  shows  the  country  whence  the  goods  were  imported 
and  whither  exported. 

Finally,  statements  Nos.  4  and  5  are  the  return  of  navigation  of  Al- 
geria, and  the  trade  between  Algeria  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  1881  a  considerable  decrease  was  expected  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  colony.  The  staple  commodity  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  drought,  the  insurrection  in  the  district  of  Oran  was 
increasing,  and  the  laborers,  nearly  all  Spaniards,  were  abandoning  the 
country  to  escape  the  Arabs  and  the  war.  However,  that  state  of 
things  gradually  improved  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  owing  to  the 
numerous  arrivals  of  products  for  the  support  of  the  troops  sent  from 
France  on  account  of  Tunisian  affairs  and  the  troubles  in  the  south 
of  Algeria,  as  also  to  the  activity  in  the  construction  of  new  railroads 
for  military  purposes,  and,  finally,  to  the  return  of  those  laborers  who 
had  fled  from  the  country  apparently  from  fear  of  the  insurrection,  but 
in  reality  for  the  desire  of  returning  to  visit  their  homes  in  Spain  at  the 
expense  of  their  government. 

The  imports,  compared  with  those  of  1880,  gave  in  1881  an  increase 
of  $7,763,604,  due  mostly  to  a  larger  import  of  provisions  on  account  of 
the  movements  of  troops  from  France. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  that  increase  amounted  to  $508,328, 
in  spite  of  tiie  French  decree  of  the  18th  of  February,  1881,  which  pro- 
hibited the  admission  of  American  pork. 

On  the  contrary,  the  exports  show  a  decrease  of  $5,050,107,  which  is 
easily  explained  by  the  deficiency  in  the  staple  products  and  the  trou- 
bles in  the  south,  which  restrained  the  commercial  and  financial  busi- 
ness; the  decrease  is  noticeable  in  cereals,  fodder,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  esparto  grass,  which  is  principally  exported  from  the  district  of 
Oran. 

The  export  of  iron  ore  has  been  almost  the  same  as  in  1880,  but  lead 
ore  has  been  exported  to  a  much  larger  extent. 

The  treasury  revenues  have  given  an  increase  of  $488,499,  partly  due 
to  the  large  imports  of  cereals  and  provisions. 

The  statement  of  navigation  shows  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

vessels  and  tonnage,  but  I  regret  not  to  see  among  them  more  than  one 

American  vessel.    Norwegian,  Italian,  and  British  shipping  continue 

t  o  carry  on  the  trade  from  and  to  the  United  States,  as  the  French  and 
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sh  bankers  and  mercbante  keep  in  their  hands  nearly  all  the  finan- 
ind  commercial  transactions.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  I  do 
est  to  make  known  and  recommend  our  products,  so  as  to  continue 
crease  yearly  the  quantity  of  our  imports,  which  could  be  made 
i  more  extensive.  I  try  to  induce  the  merchants  to  carry  on  a  di- 
:rade  with  the  United  States  and  hope  to  succeed,  but  it  requires 
:ant  eflforts  and  time. 

ALEX.  JOUKDAN, 

Consul, 
•iTED  States  Consulate, 
Algiers  J  September  12, 1882. 


1. — Imports,  by  articlesj  into  Algeria  during  tlie  year  1881. 


Articles. 


neats pounds. 

and  butter do . . . 

do... 

&sh do. .. 

do. .. 

do... 

«s do... 

eKC!t»ble« do. .. 

irnita do... 

roitB do. . . 

lits do. .. 

red  fraita do . . . 

igar do... 

Lsngar do... 

...T. do.. 

'  of  all  sorts do... 

o  in  leaf do... 

o  (manafactnred) do. .. 

il do... 

J do... 

do  .. 

r cubic  feet. 

timber do. . . 

pounds. 

ry  soap do... 

es do. . . 

roroelain,  stoneware do . . . 
slassware 

oi  aU  sorts pounds 

•  and  spirits ^ do... 

ictares  of— 

Eton 

len 

K>1 


Quantities,   i       Value. 


«ry,  paper,  pasteboard 

prepared) 

ic  works 

are^  mercery 


are 


vrorks 

lery 

ig  apparel 

Ast  iron,  and  steel .pounds. 

als  of  all  sorts 


pounds. 

do. .. 

e  and  nets do. .. 

aiifOd.^ 


id  bullion 
otal 


2.946, 
2,734, 
3, 779, 
3,293, 

32, 799, 
8,187, 

25,  870, 
6,906, 
1,751, 

11,837. 

2.298, 

440. 

4.941, 

22,668, 

9, 701. 

599. 

2,709, 

336, 

3,960, 

7.071, 

1.976, 

850. 

32,089. 
2,020, 

13,951, 
2,624, 
1,957, 


218 
600 
836 
032 
422 
354 
076 
326 
126 
818 
412 
042 
010 
906 
180 
360 
750 
298 
682 
010 
902 
150 
701 
064 
042 
810 
826 


83,640 

4,048 

1, 685,  598 


6.  309, 116 
1,  956, 624 


5.  845,  914 


43, 881, 500 


$206,225 
150.403 
264.588 

67,861 

1, 147, 980 

327,494 

153,222 

172.658 

83,086 
680,269 
181,321 

43,892 

296,460 

2,  720, 268 

1,566,589 

83,910 
623.242 
215.238 
316,  854 
565,680 
988.451 
121.450 
1,089,656 
304,609 
837,102 

36.125 
230.066 
549.180 

1.  597. 827 
473, 453 

11. 903, 319 
3, 865, 035 
2, 764, 650 
657,977 
1,492,704 
2, 975, 826 

2,  035, 997 
581,  970 
438.828 
279,494 
974, 123 

3, 140, 435 

3, 259,  575 

589,094 

10,445 

20,240 

185, 142 

15, 193,  625 

64,  465. 148 
3, 985, 384 

68, 450,  532 
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Comparative  statement. 


Imports. 

Years. 

1 

1881 

1880 - -- 

Increase 

! 



'                                    JBiports. 

Value. 

Years. 

1 

Yalao. 

MS.  450. 532 

t  1881 

$28.71&«» 

00,886,928 

1  1880 

33^767,(tt7 

Decrease 

7,763.604 

5^060,197 

1 

RK  YEN  UBS,  1881. 

Custom  duties , $1,333,099 

Navigation  dues 30,168 

Colonial  dues 1,457,830 

Snndry  revenues 83,322 

Totall881 2,904,419 

Total  1880 2,415,920 

2. — ExporUy  by  articlesj  from  Algeria  during  the  year  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Horses  and  aases nomber.. 

Oxen,  cows,  calves do... 

Sheep do... 

Leecnes * do... 

Rttw  skins po n nds . 

Wool do 


Silk do J 

Wax  (unmanufaotored) do 

Tallow do  ..  , 

Dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish do 

Coral  (unmannfactured) do... 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns do ! 

Cereals : 

Wheat bashela . . 

Rye  do . 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Floarof  all  sorts 

Bread  and  biscuits pounds . .  [ 

Fodder  

Wines  of  all  sorts imperial  |;pBllon8..| 

Dried  vegetables pounds. . 

Fresh  vegetables do 

Dried  fruits do 

Green  fhiits do 

Tobacco  in  leaf do 

Tobacco  (manufactured) do 

Olive  oil • do.... 

Cork  wood do  —  1 

Esparto  grass  (alfa) do 

Dwarf-palm  leaves do 

Madder do , 

Tannin do 

Vegetable  hair do 

Iron  ore do 

Lead  ore do..-.' 

Copper  or« do : 

Leau  in  pigs do 

.do 


Rags. 

Raw  cotton do... 

Marble do. .. 

Wood-works 

Collections,  antiquities 

Flax-seed  and  dax  straw pounds . 

MiscoUaneous 


14.842 

28,407 

247,689 

195 

5.256,382 

7, 737, 08tf 

16,596 

46,350 

389.100 

2,148,068 

40,224 

3,  718, 110 

1,413,732 

73 

900,109 

49.994 

90.863 

126,248 

9,299,476 

411,868 

4,966,060 

3, 983, 704 

7,386.232 

2.025,546 

8,590.486 

398,068 

1,530,818 

7, 699. 466 

21, 687. 700 

63,318 

25,694 

30,901,932 

23,863,092 

11, 913, 126 

210, 176 

73, 752 

43,768 


39,380 
394,164 


3,331,408 


3.112 

1,123,573 

1,898,796 

1,170 

905.056 

1,353,990 

27,559 

9.279 

21,829 

128,889 

120,672 

51,974 

3,18i966 

75 

955.068 

255.979 

112,164 

3,156 

37.196 

64,973 

124,151 

59,756 

554,078 

486,703 

859,049 

254.763 

153.  or2 

923,936 

2,428.515 

934 

1,927 

618.039 

596.577 

1,906.100 

945.792 

73. 752 

196.956 

57.880 

10,276 

2,759 

393,203 

104,794 

249,885 

6, 612, 941 


Silver  and  ballion 
Total 


28.692.230 
24.700 

28,716.999 
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3. — Imports  and  eicports  of  Algeria  by  countries. 


Coimtries. 


ritey 

FidtodStotM 
Amtria 


6«rniMiy 

Sw«den  and  Norway 


gwitserland . 

Greece 

Portugal  — 
Ketberlands 
Brazil 


Bcypi 

Eastern  Africa. 
Western  Africa 
French  oolonien 
X>enmark 


Barbary  States. 
Sondry  places.. 


Imports. 


♦53, 

4. 
1. 
2, 
1. 
1, 


616,020 

836,606 

721,427 

177,124 

268,425 

008,001 

811,825 

206,060 

268,190 

264. 618 

766, 516 

157,658 

141,031 

45,137 

26,681 

8,606 

53,256 


0,006 


1,539,764 
22,482 


Total I      68,450,832 


Exports. 


$18, 048, 187 

4,610,458 

2, 376, 106 

266,598 

460. 213 

815, 117 

559,900 

34,194 

38,313 

67,831 

183.007 

51 

3,880 

93,641 

148,031 


8,750 

13.524 

108,780 


4.800 

9.260 

866,276 


28,716,920 


4. — Betum  of  navigation  for  the  year  1881. 


Flags. 


Vessels. 


French 

British 

Spanish 

Italian 

Barbary  States 

Austrian 

Portognese 

l%»rwegian  .... 

Greek. 

Belgian 

German 

Rnsaian 


Swedish 

Danish 

United  States 

Datcb 

Torkiah 


Total  (1881) 
Total  (1880). 


Increase. 


Tonna>;e. 


1.904 

1,195,180 

565 

429. 239 

1.045 

108.439 

638 

60.090 

55 

1.424 

56 

22,648 

37 

3.532 

44 

18,228 

99 

25.387 

17 

15.351 

16 

11,165 

10 

3,784 

11 

4,264 

4 

1.449 

1 

429 

6 

2.605 

1 

112 

1,903,826 
1, 768, 107 

135, 019 


5.— Trade  of  Algeria  with  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  1881 

A.— IMPORTS. 


Plac^. 


Articles. 


Algiers 


i  Petroleum cans. 

I  Timber,  pitch  pine cubic  feet. 

i  Wheat pounds. 


Bona 

Oran I  Petroleum 

I  Total  of  imports. 


(Quantities. 


142, 084 

31,183 

1,550,000 

None. 
30.508 


Amount. 


187.468  00 
5.044  50 
5.425  00 


Total. 


$97. 937  50 

26,360  05 

124. 207  55 
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5. — Trade  of  Algeria  with  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  1881 — Continued. 

B— EXPORTS. 


Place. 


Articles. 


Qaantitiea.     Amonnt. 


Algiers |  Fancy  coods 

"       '  ible  ■ 


Vegetable  hair poonds. . 

Iron  ore tons. . 

Bona j  Empty  barrels \..'. numbers.. 

I  Iron  ore tons. . 


Oran 


Iron  ore. do. 

Total  of  exi>orts 


949,722 
1,900 

317 
76.670 


$728  50 

15,863  00 

4,940  00 


211  80  ! 
263,665  04 


Total. 


133,160  I  214,401  50 


-h 


$21, 531  51 


263,876  84 
214,401  59 


409,809  64 


C .  — Navigation . 


ENTERED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


At— 

Flags. 
Italian 

Steamers. 

Sailin 

g  vessels. 

Total 

Na 

Tonnage. 

No. 
5 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Al  friers 

1.832 

Norwegian 

••••.•.... 

2 
1 

1 

933 
429 
300 

Am^nicfin   ....r... 

_      * . . 

Rvf^ivb 

9            3.494 

Bona 

None 

Oran , 

TtiLfUn          " 

1 
1 

242 
221 

Norwegian 

2  i             468 

Total 

.., 

11  i          3  flK7 

1 

CLEARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Total 


From— 

Flags. 

Steamers. 

Na 

Tonnage. 

Alffiftrs 

Norwegian 

Austrian ,.... 

French 

American 

British 

Bona 

26 
1 

30,694 

French 

894 

Tti^lian      . 

Austrian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

British 

French  

27 

31,588 

Oran 

39  1          78.644 
1               1,400 

Austrian 

TItalian 

40             75.044 

67 


Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


No. 


11 
2 
1 
1 


Tonnage. 


13 
2 
1 
1 


21 


3 
2 


106.632  I      41 


5,476 

1,102 

1,054 

429 


3,694 


6,269 

1,615 

488 

349 


12,310 


1,500 
800 


2,300 


22,671 


No. 


15 


Tonnage. 


48 


45 


8,961 


«, 


77,344 


108  I  129,303 
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Annual  report  by  Consul- Oeneral  Wolf. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

CairOj  October,  1881. 

In  this  report  npon  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Egypt  and  the 
transit  of  the  Suez  Canal,  I  have  tried  to  keep  from  losing  myself  in 
endless  details  that  would  only  perplex  the  reader  to  no  purpose,  and 
to  give,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  with  the  material  at  my  disposal, 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  it  in  their  relative 
importance  to  the  various  countries  having  commercial  dealings  with 
Egypt,  and  more  particularly  as  to  its  trade  with  the  United  States. 

I. — COMMERCE  between  EGYPT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  oonsul^ir  district  of  Cairo,  Egypt, 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  guarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 


Quarter  ending — 


Articles. 


Senna 

Oom  Arabic 


December 
31,  1880. 


March 
31, 1881. 


$2, 295  00  H  7^8  00 
55,243  00 


Skina 


Civet  homa 
Sandries — 

Coffee 

Rags 

Fomitare... 


Total 

Total  preceding 
year 


Inereaae 


42,028  00 


1,191  00 


101,657  00 
88,161  00 


22,621  00 
5^,385  00 


2,845  00 


82,629  00 
83,729  00 


Jane  30,  I  September 
1881.        80,  1881. 


$1, 670  00 
31, 918  06 

49, 481  00 


4.809  00 
1,185  00 


89,158  00 
88, 018  00 


$1, 163  00 
28,877  00 

16, 724  00 


2,294  00 
852  00 


49,410  00 
61,745  98 


Total  for 
the  year. 


19,906  00 
188,659  00 

161, 518  00 


1, 191  00 
7, 744  00 
1, 185  00 
2,294  00 
852  00 


822,849  00 
316, 648  98 


6,200  02 


Remarks. 


From  Sondon. 

From  Arabia  and  Son- 
dan. 

Mostly  from  Arabia^ 
and  hence  really  not 
belonging  to  the  ex- 
ports of  £gypt  proper. 

From  Soadui. 

From  Arabia. 

From 

From 


Egvpt. 
CaCro. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  to  the  United  States,  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 
ISol* 


Articles. 


6am 

Rags 

Opium    

Hides  and  skins  * . 

Coffee* 

Manafactares  — 

Fnmitare 

Sandries 


ToUl 

Total  for  the  preceding  year 


Quarter  ending — 


December 
31,1880. 


$12, 021  08 

52,982  97 

13,094  50 

1.559  45 


March  31, 
1881. 


$23, 426  51 
63,540  22 


9,804  77 

561  00 

12, 035  80 

120  70 


Jane  ^0, 
1881. 


$77,066  75 


299  15 


79, 658  00 
114. 103  00 


Decrease. 
34.445  00 


109. 488  00 
39. 360  00 


Inereane. 
70, 128  00 


77. 385  00 
64.338  00 


September 
30, 1881. 


$45,694  00 


824  00 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$85,447  59 

239.283  94 

13,094  50 

11,364  22 

661  00 

12,833  00 

120  70 

324  00 


46.018  00 
48, 845  00 


312,  529  90 
266  646  00 


Inereate. 
la,  027  90 


Deereaee. 
2,827  00 


Increoie. 
45,883  90 


*  Mostly  from  Arabia,  and  hence  not  coming  auder  the  head  of  exports  from  Egypt  proper,  neither 
from  £g3rptian  provinces. 
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The  value  of  declared  exports  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1873-1881  is  as  follows : 

For  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30,  1873 $105,987  00 

1874 131,697  00 

1876 195,604  00 

1876 119,064  00 

1877 451,378  00 

1878 233,377  00 

1879 361,019  00 

1880 583,294  00 

1881 635.379  00 

The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  from  the  invoice  books  of  the  consu- 
late-general at  Cairo  and  consular  agency  at  Alexandria,  which  books 
contain  records  only  as  far  back  as  the  j^ear  1872. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  EGYPT. 

There  are  no  means  for  accurately  ascertaining  the  value,  nature,  and 
quantity  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Egypt.  According 
to  the  statistical  tables  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881,  a  summary 
of  which  is  given  later  on  in  this  report,  under  the  head  of  general  com- 
merce of  Egypt,  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
Egypt  is  given  at  $242,350.75;  and  the  total  value  of  exports  from 
Egypt  to  the  United  States  is  given  in  the  same  tables  at  $163,521.75. 
But,  as  has  been  shown  above  by  the  authentic  records  of  the  consular 
invoice  books,  the  total  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30,  J1881,  was  $635,379.  So 
that  if  the  statistical  tables  are  as  inaccurate  regarding  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  as  they  are  shown  to  be  as  regards  the  exports  to 
America,  then  the  total  value  of  the  articles  exported  from  Egypt  to  the 
United  States  can  be  roughly  put  down  at  about  $600,000 ;  and  the  total 
value  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  the  United  States  would  be  thus: 

Value  of  exports $635, 379 

Value  of  imports 600,000 

Total 1,235,379 

I  will  here  quote  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Farman's  annual  report  dated 
February,  1881.  Under  the  section  of  commerce  he  says,  of  the  value 
of  exports  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States: 

These  are  small  amounts,  but  they  show  a  rapid  increase,  and  1  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  American  goods  seen  in  the  market,  of  there  bein^  a  corresponding  increase 
in  our  exportations  to  Egypt,  but  they  are  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  and  to  a  large 
extent  through  foreign  merchants,  and  entered  as  coming  from  the  country  from  which 
the  vessel  bringing  them  sailed;  and  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining' the  fact^s  as 
to  their  amounts.  ♦  ♦  •  Bq^  i\^q  yqqX  amount  ot  our  goods  which  reach  this 
country  is  small. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  all  authentic  information  regarding  our 
mports  into  Egypt,  I  here  give  a  detailed  list  of  articles  and  their 
quantities  imported  from  the  United  States  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Milliken,  a 
United  States  citizen  doing  business  at  Alexandria: 
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Articles  imporUd  into  Alexandria  from  the  United  States  by  J,F.  Milliken  during  1680. 


Alcohol gallons..  1,300 

Axes number..  189 

Axle  washers cases..  2 

Beef,  in  tins do 86 

Beef tierces. .  24 

Beds number..  120 

Belting feet..  50 

Billiard  table 1 

Boot-jacks number. .  72 

Boiler  fluid gallons..  20 

Coal-scuttles number..  24 

Com-meal pounds. .  3, 200 

Corn-mills number..  6 

Books do 20 

Butter tins-.  600 

Bay  rum cases..  12 

Carriages,  &,c number . .  5 

Canls  and  printing worth . .  |100 

Chromos number . .  176 

Clocks do 200 

Cotton  goods yards. .  500 

Cotton  thread dozens..  50 

Cofieemills number..  22 

Corn  starch pounds..  410 

Cotnshellers number . .  7 

Cotton  gin do 1 

Envelopes do 3, 000 

Flour pounds. .  320 

Florida  water cases . .  65 

Forges number. .  3 

Gasburners worth..  $50 

Glassware do $50 

Hats number..  200 

Ham pounds..  5,798 

Harness sets..  7 

Harness  blacking,  dc^c. dozens..  33 

Harness  accessories worth . .  f300 

Hominy pounds..  300 

Ice-cream  freezers number..  10 

Inks worth..  |40 


Ink  corks dozens..  24 

Jewelry worth . .  |400 

Lamps dozens..  75 

Lard pounds..  14,836 

Liver  pads dozen..  2 

Meat-choppers number. .  20 

Oil,  lubricating gallons . .  10, 03:} 

Paper  collars number..  1,000 

Paints worth..  $20 

Palmer's  lotion dozens..  2 

Papyrographs number . .  9 

Pipecutters do 3 

Plows 11 

Plasters dozens. .  1^ 

Pumps 1.. number..  28 

Rice  machinery set..  1 

Revolvers worth..  |260 

Saddles  and  briddle number.  22 

Segars number..  80,400 

Screws gross. .  2, 110 

Seeds worth. .  $50 

Shoe- polish dozens. .  180 

Soap cases. .  20 

Spirits gallons..  1,374 

Starch cases. .  200 

Tallow pounds..  70,956 

Tinned  goods dozen . .  1, 636 

Tobacco pounds..  3,250 

Toys number. .  23 

Tongues,  beef dozen..  58 

Trunks number. .  155 

Watches w do 58 

Whips dozen..  10 

Wire  fencing pounds..  5,400 

Windmills number..  12 

Window  shades do....  6 

Writing  machines do 1 

Yellow-pine  boards do....  40 

Cheese pounds. .  3, 500 

^ud  many  other  small  articles. 


Articles  imported  into  Alexandria  from  th0  United  States  by  J,  F,  Milliken  from  January  1, 

1881.  to  September  15.  1881. 


Asparagus dozens..  40 

Books number..  7 

Blankets,  horso do...  17 

Briales do 6 

Bucon pounds..  1,208 

Cigars number..  10,000 

Corn  beef cases..  47 

Cheese do ... .  25 

Chairs dozen . .  1 

Chums number..  2 

Clocks do 64 

Codfish pounds..  11,640 

Carriages number..  4 

Duck,  sail yards. .  253 

Flannel,  blue number..  50 

Harnej»s,  double sets . .  *  9 

Harness,  single numb(*r..  21 

Hams pounds . .  5, 890 

Hominy barrels. .  12 

Lard pounds . .  16, 032 

Medicines worth..  $12 


Oil,  lubricating gallons. .  3, 000 

Pumps number..  193 

Presses,  letter do 2 

Revolvers do....  60 

Cartridges do 4,800 

Rifle,  Smith  &  Wesson's.. do 1 

Cartridges do 3,000 

Rifle,  Winchester do 1 

Cartridges do....  1,000 

*Scales,  large do 13 

Sugar  mills do....  21 

Sewing  machines do 27 

Stoves,  cooking do 2 

Saddles do 5 

Tallow pounds..  124,172 

Trunks number. .  15 

Tool-client do 1 

Varnish gallons. .  300 

W  hips number. .  25 

And   numerous   other  small   ar- 
ticles. 


*  These  hch1«s  are  now  in  use  by  the  departments  of  customs,  port,  and  post-office, 
and  several  large  companies. 
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II. — GENERAL  COMMERCE  OF  EGYPT. 

(a.)  Value  of  imports  into  Egypt  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881. 

From  England fl2,036,497 

Austria 3,(H>6,157 

France 4,042,310 

Italy 2,324,263 

Greece 716,711 

Belgium 110,1 

United  States 242, 

Russia 176,71 

Turkey 3,466,93 

Syria 1.617,61 

Barbai-y  States 1,369,50 


Total  value  of  imports 29,609,1 


Total  value  of  imports  preceding  year 31, 884, 31 

(&.)   Value  of  exports  from  Egypt  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 

To  England $34,121,3^^/  jq 

Austria 2, 224, 1  ^^*7  3o 

France 12,278,7   "  4  40 

Italy 2,529,i>S0  50 

Greece 71/i08  75 

Belgium..... 40,8-19  50 

United  States \m,bf2l  75 

Russia 5,273,688  00 

Turkey 573,097  95 

Syria.' 467,490  65 

Barbary  States 107.083  00 

Total  value  of  exports 57,850,942  80 

Total  value  of  exports  preceding  year 63, 775,237  OO 

(c.)  Principal  articles  imported  during  year  ending  August  31,  1881, 


Articles. 


Bed  caps  (tarboosh) . .  .dozens. 

Timber  for  buildiDg 

Coal  of  all  kinds quintals. 

Drugs  of  various  kinds. cases. 

Iron,  assorted quintals. 

Fruits,  divers cases. 

Oils,  divers okes 

Marble  and  stone 

Dry  goods cases. 

Machinery,  iron do... 

Merchandise,  divers do . . . 

Petroleum okes 

Provisions  and  eatables. cases. 


Hardware 
SUks 


.do  . 
do.. 


Raw  silk okes. 

Wines  and  liquors cases 


41  divers  articles  of  trade 


Quantities. 


57, 516 

Unknown. 

4, 417, 315 

15,339 

214, 108 
197, 526 

4, 254, 446 

Unknown. 

28.504 

12,398 

55,262 

2, 075, 505 
53.001 

6,209 

990 

85,214 
91,796 


Value. 


Where  from. 


$594, 660  70  '  Austria.  France.  Italy,  Turkey,  Btt- 
bary. 


1, 867, 973  55 


England,    Austria,    France,    Italy, 
Gr  -  -    - 


l-reece,  Belgium,  Bussia,  Turkey. 
1, 490, 041  55     England,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Tor 


kev,  Syria, 
^land,     Austria, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 


445, 925  00     England^     Austria,    France.    Italy, 


460, 332  20  ;  Enghind,  Austria,  France,  Italy. 
874, 963  75  I  England,    Austria,     France,     Italy, 
I      Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbarv. 
1, 224, 396  95  I  England,     Austria,    France,    Italy. 
I      Greece.  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 
England,    Austria,    France,    Italy, 

Greeee,  Turkey,  Syria. 
England.  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary 


881, 762  50 
8, 287. 368  00 

931. 853  70 
2. 105, 320  85 


207.550  50 
932, 730  40 

495. 797  80 

465, 854  50 

639, 105  00 
1, 120. 979  00 

6. 552. 475  40 


Total  imports 29,609.191  35 


England,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
United  States  of  America. 

England,  Austria,  France.  Itidy. 
Greece,  Belgium.  Russia,  United 
States  of  America,  Turkey,  Syria, 
Barbary. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
United  States  of  America. 

En|;land,  Austria.  Fiance,  Italy, 
Greece,  United  States  of  America. 
Russia,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Bel* 
giam.  Turkey. 

Austria,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Sy- 
ria. 

France,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria, 

England,  Austria,  FrMUoe,  Italy. 
Greece,  Belgium,  Unit4»d  States  of 
America,  Turkey,  Syria. 
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(d,)  Principal  articles  exported  during  year  ending  August  31, 1881. 


Articles. 


Wheat ardebs. 

Ifaize do... 

Cotton qnintftlB. 

Coffee,  Mokba do. . . 


Horse  beans ardebe. 

Gams qniotals. 

Merchandise,  divers cases. 


Barley ardebs. . 

Cotton  seed do — 

Sogar quintals.. 

Elephant  tasks do 

Wool do.... 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Where  to. 


935,053 

120,249  ' 
2,736,084  ! 

38.808  I 

705,008 
113, 036 

16,432 


214,589 

1,972,500 

777,539 

2,214 

20,998 


42  rarious  other  articles. 


$5, 610, 318  Of 

661,369  50 
32,853,857  00 

628,689  60 


8, 175, 179  25 
1, 412, 950  00 

340, 252  05 


858,356  00 
6, 405, 315  00 
3,203,911  20 

221,400  00 
209,980  00 

2, 260, 865  20 


Total  exports 
Total  importe 


57, 850, 942  80 
29, 609, 191  35 


Total  of  commerce 


*87,  460, 134  15 


Enf^Iand,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Tur- 
key. 

England,  France,  Turkey. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Bus- 
sia,  Turkey. 

Eneland,  Austria,  France,  Italy* 
Greece,  United  States  of  America, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey. 

Enf^land,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, Syria,  Barbary,  United  States 
of  America. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Belgium,  United  States  of 
America,  Russia,  Turkey,  Syria. 

England,  France,  Turkey,  SyriA. 

England,  France,  Belgium. 

6yna,  Barbary,  England,  AnstriA, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey. 

England,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey. 

England,  France,  Italy,  Turkey^^ 
Syria. 


*  Whereof  with  the  United  States,  about  $1, 235, 379. 
(c.)  Exports  from  the  equatorial  provinces  of  Egypt, 

The  prodacts  that  are  exported  from  the  vast  regions  of  the  Soudan 
are  gathered  at  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  the  equatorial  provinces,  and 
thence  sent  either  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  or  to  Berber, 
on  the  Nile,  and  thence  across  to  Souakin,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  from  which 
port  they  are  shipped  directly  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  three  articles,  of  which,  during  the 
year  ending  August  31, 1881,  about  the  following  quantities  were  ex- 
ported : 


Articles. 


Elephant  tusks ■ 

Onm  of  all  kinds 

Ostrich  feathers  of  all  kinds  and  qualities 


Total  for  tweWe  months 


Quui  titles. 


Quintals. 
*3,400 
t300,000 
:250 


Value  at 
Khartoum. 


$500,000 

1, 750,  OOO 

250,000 


2,500,000 


*  Whereof  about  one-half  was  exported  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  the  other  half  by  way  of  Souakin* 
f  Mostly  sent  down  the  Nile  and  exported  from  Alexandria. 
;  Mostly  by  way  of  Souakin. 
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Comparative  table  of  exports  and  imports  of  Egypt  for  the  years  1879  and  1880,  showing 
also  tlie  countries  whence  imported  and  those  whitherto  exports. 


IMPORTS. 


Countries  whence  imported. 

TTnited  States  of  America 

Enj^Iand 

Austria 

France 

Greece 

India  and  ooud  tries  of  the  Far  East 

Italy 

Russia 

Turkey 

Various  other  countries « 

Total 


EXPORTS. 


1880. 

$370, 375  20 

17,437,475  85 

4, 494. 776  20 

5,  649, 126  10 

54.110  20 

1, 951,  802  UO 

1, 337, 365  55 

440,  987  45 

658,  222  80 

355,422  75 


Year. 


1879. 

$466,856  05 

13, 041, 056  50 

3, 294, 142  55 

4,  548. 935  80 

72,563  95 

1, 378, 409  30 

1,  046, 551  75 

316. 118  30 

500.  971  85 

255,711  00 


32, 749, 664  10       25, 010, 817  05 


$494, 

45,374, 

1.781, 

5,  570, 

683, 

17, 

2, 742. 

3, 613. 

3.686, 

951, 


277  60 
806  65 
865  35 
513  50 
455  60 
483  95 
147  50 
330  90 
976  95 
260  20 


Countries  tohUherXo  exported. 

United  States  of  America 

Bngland 

Austria 

France  

Greece , 

India  and  countries  of  the  Far  East 

Italy 

Russia 

Turkey ^ 

Various  other  countries 

Total 


$133, 

43, 057, 

2,434, 

7,088, 

621. 

82. 

5,807. 

4, 498. 

2,928, 

542, 


481  40 
356  15 
421  80 
281  65 
753  55 
778  25 
798  80 
379  20 
999  15 
042  95 


64, 916, 017  60       67, 195. 292  90 


Difference. 


More.  Less. 


Pr.e.i 


Pr.e. 
23.87 


31.71 

38 

25.28 


25  45 


41.58 
27.80 
89.51 
11.40 
39.02 


30.81 


270.30 
5.38 


9.112 


26.80 
21.41 


25.88 
73.65 


7&80 
52.80 
19,67 


8.89 


If  the  value  of  all  imports  and  that  of  all  exports  be  represented  by 
10,000,  then  each'country  will  be  found  to  have  shared  therein  in  the 
following  proportion : 


Proportion  of— 


England 

France 

Austria       

India  and  Far  East 

Italy 

Turkey 

Russia 

TTnited  States  America 

Divers  countries 

Greece 

Total 


Imports. 


Exports. 


$5,325 

$6,990 

1,725 

858 

1,373 

275 

596 

8 

409 

423 

201 

568 

134 

567 

118 

76 

108 

145 

16 

105 

10,000 

10.000 

That  is  to  say,  that  England  furnishes  Egypt  with  more  than  $53 
worth  out  of  every  $100  worth  of  goods  brought  in  to  Egypt  from  abroad; 
and  Great  Britain  takes  very  nearly  $70  worth  out  of  every  $100  worUi 
of  the  produce  of  Egypt  that  is  exported  abroad.  The  share  of  the 
United  States  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into 
account. 
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Imports  and  exports  of  Egypt  for  the  years  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 


Years. 


Imports. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


$21, 265, 955  10 
22, 467,  205  75 
24, 221, 709  76 
25, 010,  817  05 


1880 1  32,749,664  10 


Exports. 


$67,806,429  10 
C3, 751. 160  55 
40, 486, 385  20 
67, 195, 293  90 
64, 916, 017  60 


General  total. 


$89, 072, 884  20 
86, 218, 367  30 
04, 758,  C94  95 
92, 206, 109  96 
97,665,681  70 


III.— Kayigation. 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Alexandria^  Egypt j  for  the  year  ending 

August  31,  1881. 

ARRIVALS. 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

SaUinff 
vessels. 

Enslish 

417 
129 

417 

"•*»>'"»*•      ■•••-•••-•••••••• a.    ..a 

Anatrian 

198 

Gorman r 

26 

A  lOfrlCran ..-rx 

1 

TW^lirian , ,  r .  ^ 

4 

Danish 

11 

Key  Ptian rr , ...   ,.rr   r. r r,.,-- 

94 
210 

84 

il^J  1     .     "    ...•.........................................-...•...............•.••«•■•■> 

French - 

9 

6r«ek 

358 

Ottoman 

17 

404 

Holland 

11 

TtAliATI    .        

57 

57 

SwAHiiiih  and  Nor^^gian . . .  ,t   , - --- 

35 

Russian 

46 

28 

Turkish  

619 

'Wftiiaohian .  - 

8 

Total 

979 

2,220 

• 

DEPARTURES. 


Enirlish 

401 
124 

389 

An^ttrian .   , 

177 

German 

20 

Anf^rloan 

1 

B^lfrian 

3 

Danish 

9 

'Rfyniiftn x 

86 
202 

27 

ZI^J  t^"«M« 

French 

8 

Greek 

384 

Ott^nnan . 

14 

391 

Holland ^ 

9 

Italian 

54 

• 

48 

Rw^{«h  and  Norwecian 

28 

Knsiiian , 

47 

22 

Tnrkish 

584 

IKTiJIa^iAn 

5 

Total '. 

928 

2,055 

Total  arrivals,  3,190;  in  port  on  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1881,  207 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers. 

The  great  changes  that  have  come  abont  during  the  last  sixty  years  in 
the  methods  of  navigation  and  the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
Italian  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Egypt  and  Eu- 
rope (owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam),  as  well  as  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  English  vessels  and  steamers  that  ply  between  Alex- 
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andria  and  the  British  Isles,  are  strikingly  shown  by  comparing  the  two 
foregoing  tables  with  the  one  that  follows : 

Foreign  vessels  that  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824. 


Yessela. 


Venetian  and  Tnacan 

Boman 

Sardinian 

SioUian  


Total  Italian 

Danish 

French  

Enf(llBh,  American,  and  Ionian. 

Rnaaian 

I>at<:h 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Total 


1822. 


292 


143 
28 


1823.        1824. 


351 


98 
12 


463 

461 

15 

25 

57 

52 

223 

230 

10 

50 

8 

1 

54 

24 

76 

81 

901 

933 

600 

2 

77 

14 


603 

13 

111 

251 

100 

5 

70 

47 


1.290 


In  those  years  the  carrying  trade  was  more  than  one-half  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  Italian  ship-owners  and  mariners ;  nowadays,  it  is  in  the  hands, 
first,  of  the  English,  next,  of  the  French,  and  third,  of  the  Austrian 
ship-owners  and  sailors. 

IV. — SUEZ  CANAL. 

The  nnmber  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  daring  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1880  was  as  follows : 

VESSELS  PASSING  FROM  NOBTH  TO  SOUTH. 


Number  of  veasels. 


1,051. 


Tonnage. 


Real 


2, 226, 549 


Official 


1,452,897 


Crew. 

Pa  Men- 
gen. 

Soldiers. 

1 

66,638 

22,316 

24^749 

Gnns. 


1.679 


PASSING  FROM  SOUTH  TO  NORTH. 

966 

2,152,415 

1, 407, 551 

61, 915 

34,546 

18.505 

L527 

PASSING  BOTH  WAYS  OR  DIRECTIONS  IN  1880. 

2.017 

4,878,964 

2, 860, 448 

128,453 

56,862 

43,254 

3,206 

■^^'*'   **•"••••"•"•""""•••••"•••* 
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Table  shotoing  Uie  mwiber  of  vtsvela  of  each  nation  passing  tits  canal  in  1880. 


Flag. 


Nnmberof 


Tonnage. 


Egyptian 

Engfiah | 

Freucii    

Dntch 

AnAtrU-Himgariiin ... 

Italian 

German 

SpauMh 

Kn^iui 

TurkUh 

Baniah 

Norwegian ' 

Portuguese 

Divers  other  flags 1 

Total 


14 

1,579 

103 

69 

60 

j2 

38 

35 

22 

II 

10 

7 

6 

11 


KeaL 


11, 
3.460. 
274, 
173. 
116. 
105, 

54. 

85. 

46, 

U. 
13. 

11. 
5, 
8, 


739 
977 
990 
131 
041 
279 
127 
6  2 
639 
030 
650 
07f 
330 
335 


2,  017       4,  378,  964 


Official 


S,032 

1, 247. 306 

177. 771 

124,083 

75.820 

71.039 

38.162 

50.  245 

29.607 

7.  203 

8,720 

7,378 

3.461 

5,621 


Crew.       PuRseiigers.     Soldiers.     Gnns. 


2,015 
89,901 
14.226 

5.108 

2,944 

3,004 

1.171 

2.706 

3,781 

953 

252 

184 

624 

654 


2,860,448  I  128,453 


1,  3.-.5 

26,701 

9,694 

4.667 

6.005 

1,136 

173 

2,457 

643 

8.054 

12 

5 


300 


56,862 


30,  659  ! 
7.445  1 
1,662 


373 
1,0113 
l,0tl4 


888 


43,254 


31 

2,256 

234 

135 

122 

104 

49 

64 

124 

28 

12 

10 

16 

21 


3,206 


TahU  showing  the  nationalityy  number,  and  kind  of  vessels  {whether  postal y  war,  or  merchant 

ship)  passing  through  the  canal  of  Suez  during  year  1880. 


Flag. 


Postal  vessels. 


No. 


Egyptian 

Britiah 

French 

Dntch 

Austro- Hungarian 
Italian 


German 

Spanish 

I»ssian 

Turkish.... 

Danish 

Norwegian  . 
Portuguese. 
Other  flags  . 

ToUl 


183 
56 
49 
59 
46 


379 


OflScial 
tonnage. 


324,441 

111,399 

97.451 

74,000 

68,088 

"6,848 


War  ships. 


682,227 


No. 


3 

51 
23 
3 
1 
5 
2 

12 
6 


5 
3 


114 


Official 
tonnage. 


Merchant  ves- 
sels. 


4  147 

110,068 

48.  745 

1,039 

1,820 

1,927 

735 

'i6,"ii9 
3.243 


2,633 
2,009 


No. 


11 

1,345 

24 

17 


1 

36 

31 

10 

5 

10 

7 

1 

8 


Official 
tonnage. 


3,885 

1,812,797 

22,627 

25,593 


1,024 

37,427 

49,397 

13,488 

3,960 

8,720 

7,378 

828 

3,612 


187, 485   1, 506   1, 990, 736  2, 017 


No. 


14 

1,579 

103 

69 

60 

52 

88 

35 

22 

11 

10 

7 

6 

11 


Total. 


Official 
tonnage. 


8,032 

2, 247, 306 

177, 771 

124, 083 

75,820 

71, 039 

38,162 

56.245 

29,607 

7,203 

8,720 

7,328 

3,461 

5, 621 


2, 860, 448 


Mean 
tonnage 
per  ship. 


574 

1,423 

1,726 

1,798 

1,264 

1,366 

1,004 

1,607 

1,346 

655 

872 

1,054 

577 

511 


1,418 


The  receipts  of  the  company  during  the  year  1880  were  far  greater 
than  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  They  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 

1.  Receipts  from  transit  dues,  to  wit : 

Francs. 

Transit  of  vessels 36,492,620.25 

Transit  of  small  craft 61,404.32 

Transit  of  passengers 1,015,517.50 

Pilotage 2,283,692.00 

Towing 48,657.89 

Various  sources 83, 143. 68 

Total  receipts  from  transit  dues 39, 985, 035. 64 

2.  Receipts  from  the  company's  lands 592, 214. 82 

3.  Receipts  from  the  water  supply 129, 530. 97 

4.  Receipts  from  the  works  department 32,656.93 

Total  receipts  for  1880 40,739,438.36 

Being  in  dollars $7,862,711  60 


/ 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL  TRANSIT  FOR  THE   FIRST   DECADE,  FROM   1870  TO    1879. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  was  inaugurated  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1869.  Those  vessels  that  presented  themselves  at  Port  Said 
or  at  Suez  during  the  four  first  days  of  the  inauguration  were  exonerated 
from  the  payment  of  all  transit  dues,  and  130  vessels,  measuring  in  all 
89,987  tons,  availed  themselves  of  this  immunity. 

After  the  inauguration,  and  before  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  ten  ves- 
sels passed  through  the  canal.  These  are  not  included  in  the  following 
tables  and  statements,  which  treat  exclusively  of  the  canal  traffic  be- 
tween the  1st  dav  of  January,  1870,  and  the  last  day  of  December, 
1879. 

During  these  ten  years  12,454  vessels,  measuring  in  all  23,105,535 
tons,  and  16,587  small  craft,  measuring  109,635  tons,  have  i>a«8ed 
through  the  canal  in  both  directions. 

The  receipts  of  the  canal  company  for  the  same  decade  amounted 
to  243,491,327.64  francs  ($46,993,826.23),  of  which  233,168,518.30  francs 
($45,001,524.03)  were  for  transit  dues ;  6,693,663.50  francs  ($1,291,877.05) 
were  on  account  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  company ;  930,784.78  francs 
($179,641.46)  were  on  account  of  the  water  supply ;  and  2,698,361.06 
francs  ($520,783.69)  were  on  account  of  the  works. 

The  number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  are  as  follows : 


Years. 


Number  of 
vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1870 

1871 

1872 ... 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

Total  for  ten  years 


486 

435,  911 

765 

761,  467 

1,082 

1, 439, 169 

1.173 

2, 085, 073 

1,264 

2,423,672 

1,494 

2, 940, 709 

1,457 

3.072,107 

1.663 

3, 418. 950 

1,593 

3,291.535 

1,477 

3,236,942 

12,454  ;     23,105,535 


While  there  ha«  been  an  almost  constant  increase  in  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  large  vessels,  there  has  been  a  nearly  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  small  craft,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  the  miall  erafi  thai  have  passed  the  canal  in  ten  years. 


Years. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

Total  for  ten  years 


Number  of 
small  craft. 


2,780 
2,597 
1.612 
1,879 
1,598 
1.108 
1,113 
929 
1,250 
1,171 


16.587 


Tons. 


17,267 

16,394 

11,597 

12,624 

12.950 

9,326 

6.907 

5,104 

7.687 

9.830 


109,635 
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The  receipts,  too,  have,  with  slight  exceptions,  been  on  the  increase, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table: 

Total  receipts  in  francs. 

1870 : 6,387,204.71 

1871 11,602,284.09 

1872   18,966,476.37 

18r3 24,297,0S0.80 

1874... 25,737,298.78 

1875 30,109,674.69 

1876 30,728,925.68 

1877 33,490,435.42 

1878 31,810,873.84 

1879 30,361.093.26 

Total  for  ten  years : 

Franca 243,491,327.64 

DoUara $46,993,826  23 

For  the  year  1880 : 

Franca 40, 7:»,  438. 36 

DoUara |7,862,711  60 

The  vessels  of  twenty-six  different  nationalities  or  flags  have  con- 
tribated  towards  making  up  the  nnmber  of  12,454  ships  that  have 
passed  the  canal  daring  the  ten  years  under  consideration,  to  wit : 


Flag. 


British 

French 

Anstro-Hnngarian 

lUlian 

Batch 

German 

Spanish 

Bfcpt*»o 

Ottoman 

Bossian 

Danish    

Korweglan , 

Portagnese. 

Swedish , 

American 

Belgian 

JapMiese 

Greek 

Servian • 

Zanzibarian 

Barman 

Brazilian 

Peruvian 

Sarawak 

Siamese 

Tnnisian 

Total 


Knmberof 
Teasels. 


9,154 

831 

522 

495 

423 

223 

174 

158 

153 

68 

66 

65 

37 

27 

15 

14 

12 

7 

2 

2 


Tonnage. 


12,454 


Real. 

17,555^497 

1, 991, 014 

662,996 

610, 088 

955,4^4 

286,678 

363.648 

126.951 

120,022 

102, 014 

94,607 

108  148 

35,641 

27,097 

21, 179 

21,178 

14. 612 

1.241 

1,920 

1.617 

677 

857 

1,299 

176 

168 

726 


23, 105, 535 


Mtofu 

1,918 

2,396 

1,270 

1,232 

2,258 

1,285 

2,090 

808 

784 

1,600 

1.433 

1.668 

968 

1.003 

1.412 

1.512 

1,217 

177 

960 

806 

677 

857 

1,299 

176 

168 

726 


'1,865 


*  Tons  per  TesseL 

The  British  flag  holds  the  first  pla<^,  and  it  is  the  English  ship- 
owners that  have  gained  the  most  by  this  new  roate  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  immense  superiority  of  this  flag  is  incontestable,  for  it 
has  furnished  during  this  decade  a  mean  of  73J  per  cent,  on  the  number 
of  vessels,  and  75.48  per  cent,  on  the  general  tonnage,  whilst  the  other 
flags  come  in  the  following  order : 
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Flag. 


British 

FreDch 

Ana  tro- Hungarian . 

Italian 

Dutch 

German 

SpaniBh 

Egyptian 

Ottoman 

All  others 


Mean  on  -  ■»*•  ^_ 
number  f!^^^ 
of  ships.    *o°»»g«- 


Per  cent   Per  cent, 


73.50 

e.«7 

4.18 
3.98 
3.40 
1.79 
1.40 
1.27 
1.23 
2.58 


100 


75.98 
&62 
2.87 
2.64 
4.14 
L24 
L57 
0.55 
0.53 
1.87 


100 


V. — ^EGYPTIAN  FINANCES. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BUDGET  FOR  1881. 

According  to  the  Khedivial  decree  of  the  16th  of  July,  1881,  the  total 
amonnt  of  moneys  free  and  in  excess  of  the  budget  for  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows : 

English  £  sterling. 

Credits  allowed  by  the  law  of  liquidation 4, 897, 888 

Actual  expenses  of  every  kind,  nature,  or  sort  during  1880 4, 503, 725 


End  of  1880,  surplus 

Receipts  (under  art.  15,  of  law  of  liquidation) 5, 167, 124 

Expenses  provided  for  by  the  law  of  liquidation 4, 897, 888 


394,163 


End  of  1880,surplus 269,236        269,236 


663,399 

116,663 

546.736 

Net  surplus  end  of  1880  in  United  States  money |2, 733, 680 

The  same  decree  authorized  this  net  surplus  to  be  applied  as  follows: 


Total  surplus  available  end  of  1880 

Paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  debt  for  **  amortization'' 

Net  surplus  end  of  1880 


1.  Public  debt : 


Extraordinary  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1881.* 


Additional  interest  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount 
unified  debt  (fiscal  year  1880) 

2.  Ministry  of  war  and  marine : 

Repairing  the  Fort  at  el-Arish 

3.  Ministry  of  interior: 

Repairing  prisons  at  Alexandria 

4.  General  and  special  expenses  : 

Public  buildings 

Works  of  art 

Nile  dams  (barrayes) i 

Canals  and  pumps  for  Elhatalbeh  and  for  Mahmoudieh  canals  . 

Canal  Ibrahimieh 

Canal  Ismailiah  (to  Suez) 

Dredging  machines 

Cairo  City  and  road  to  Pyramids 

Sundry  small  items 


EBsUah  £  sterling. 
'  th< 


of  the 


13,764 
1,991 
1,015 


94, 321 
45.464 
13. 948 

3,700 
10,500 

1,000 
15,000 
12, 642 

1,697 


198,272 


*  The  regular  budget  for  1881  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Farman,  in  his  commercial 
report.,  dated  February,  1881. 
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5.  Railways  and  port  of  Alexandria 115,989 

6.  Khedivial  postal  steamers 75, 000 

7.  Governments  of  equatorial  provinces  and  Red  Sea  coast  districts 100, 000 

8.  Reserved  for  nnforeseen  expenses 40,705 

)  .^— ^— .^— — — 

Total  extraordinary  expenses  covered  by  the  net  surplus  end  of  1880 .        546, 736 
Same  in  United  States  money $2,733,680 

VI. — INTEREST  ON  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  EGYPT. 

The  semi-annual  interest  due  on  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1881,  on  the 
aoified  debt  is  £1,555,520  16«.  Od,  sterling. 

The  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  debt,  between  April 
26  and  September  30, 1881,  from  the  revenues  set  apart  for  the  meeting 
of  the  public  debt,  were,  upon  the  30th  September,  1881,  £1,576,990  ster- 
ling. The  semi-annual  interest  due  on  the  15th  of  October,  1881,  on  the 
privileged  debt  is  £593,318  sterling. 

The  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  debt,  between  the  15th 
of  April  and  the  30th  September,  1881,  from  the  revenues  set  apart 
specially  for  meeting  the  privileged  or  preference  debt,  were,  upon  Sep- 
tember 30,  1881,  £360,000  sterling. 

RECAPITULATION. 

£  9.  d. 

Up  to  September  30, 1881,  paid  in  for  public  debt  in  general 1, 576, 990    0  0 

Up  to  September  30, 1881,  paid  in  for  privileged  debt  in  particular 360, 000    0  0 


Total  on  September  30, 1881,  in  treasury 1,936,990    0  0 

&        »,  d. 
Required  on  October  15, 1881,  for  semi-annual  coupon 

on  privileged  debt 593,318    0  0 

Required  on  November  1, 1881,  for  semi-annual  coupon 
on  unified  debt 1,155,520  16  0 


Total  required  for  autumn  coupons,  1881 1,748,838  16  0 

On  September  30, 1881.  surplus,  after  providing  for  the  coupons  of  the 
autumn  of  1881 188,151    4  0 


AMERICA. 


CANADA. 


Report,  by  Ccyiisuh  General  Smith,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Montreal 
and  all  Canada  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Montreal,  Becetnher  10,  1881. 

TRADE   OF  MONTREAL. 

According  to  official  returns  the  total  exports  from  the  port  of  Montreal 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last  amounted  to  $32,282,836, 
being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $1,404. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  exports,  $27,398,850  were  to  Great  Britai  n, 
being  an  increase  of  $2,483,354.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $3,582,856,  being  a  decrease  of  $2,186,647. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  ex- 
clusiviB  of  coin  and  bullion,  amounted  to  $32,697,801,  being  an  increase 
from  the  previous  year  of  $7,145,111,  on  which  duties  were  collected  to 
the  amount  of  $7,077,793.82,  being  an  increase  of  $2,025,855.86. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $  17,89 J,359,  being  an 
increase  of  $4,033,239  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $7,560,434,  being  an  increase 
of  $891,808. 

This  port  being  the  chief  exporting  and  importing  port  of  Canada,  a 
comparison  of  its  commerce  during  the  last  year  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  with  a  year  before  trade  was  affected  by  the  new  tariff 
law  of  Canada  will  show  how  that  law  has  affected  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  1,  therefore,  submit  a  brief  comparative  statement 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Gre^t  Britain,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  same  countries  for  the  year  1878  (the  last  year  under  the 
old  tariff),  aud  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 

The  aggregate  imports  at  the  port  of  Montreal  for  the  year  1878 
amounted  to  $25,515,333,  being  $7,182,468  less  than  the  imports  for 
last  year.  During  the  year  1878  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $9,225,553,  being  $1,665,119  more  than  the  imports  from 
the  same  country  for  the  last  year.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  1878  amounted  to  $13,860,461,  or  $4,028,898  less  than  the 
imports  from  the  same  country  for  the  last  year. 

The  exports  from  Montreal  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1878 
amounted  to  $1,818,342,  being  less  by  $1,764,514  than  the  exports  to 
the  same  country  for  the  last  year.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1878  amounted  to  $23,008,937,  being  $4,389,913  less  than  the 
exports  to  that  country  last  year. 
if^The  total  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
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1878  amounted  to  $11,043,895,  and  for  the  year  1881  to  $11,143,290, 
being  an  increase  of  $99,395. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  the  imports  from  and  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $36,869,398,  and  for  the  year  1881 
to  $45,298,209,  an  increase  of  $8,428,811.  I  suppose  these  figures  indi- 
cate with  considerable  accuracy  the  adverse  effect  that  the  new  Cana- 
dian tariff  has  had  upon  our  trade  relations  with  Canada,  and  justify 
the  declarations  so  freely  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  tariff,  that  it  was 
at  least  incidentally  intended  to  operate  against  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  in  favor  of  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Dominion  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1881,  exceed  those  of  1880  by  $5,673,877.  And  the  imports  for  the  year 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $17,718,068. 

I  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  for  this  report  reliable  statistics  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Montreal,  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to 
do  so.  There  is  no  general  system  here  for  the  collection  of  industrial 
statistics,  and  all  statements  are  mere  guessing.  1  understand  that 
statistics  have,  however,  been  collected  during  the  present  year  more 
or  less  extensively  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  census.  And  I  have 
endeavored,  through  the  kindness  of  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament, 
to  obtain,  in  advance  of  their  publication  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
those  relating  to  the  industries  of  this  city,  but  so  far  my  efforts  have 
not  been  successful;  but  the  general  impression  prevails,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  impression  is  correct,  that  an  unwonted  degree  of  prosperity 
has  obtained  in  the  general  business  of  almost  every  description  in  this 
city,  and  particularly  in  the  business  of  manufacturing. 


CENSUS  OP  CANADA. 


The  census  of  Canada  was  taken  during  the  month  of  April  last.  The 
following  tables  show  the  population  of  the  several  provinces  and  also 
the  population  by  the  census  of  1871  and  1861: 


ProviDcea. 


Ontario 

Qaabec 

KoTa  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 

IfaniiolM 

British  Columbia  and  Northwest  Territories 

Total 


1881. 

1871. 

1, 013, 460 
1, 358, 480 
440,585 
321. 120 
107,  781 
40,500 
160, 000 

1, 620, 851 

1, 101, 516 

387,800 

285,504 

04,021 

11,053 

78,700 

4,350,983 

3,670.435 

1861. 


1, 306, 001 

1,111.566 

830,857 

252,047 

80,861 


34,816 


3,206,238 


The  increase  of  the  population  during  the  last  decade  was  680,498,  and 
during  the  preceding  decade,  464,187.  The  rate  of  increase  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  over  18  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and  per  cent,  of  growth  during 
the  decade  of  the  several  provinces : 


Provinces. 


Ontario 

Qnebec  

Nova  Scotia 

Xew  Bnjnawifk    

Prince  Kdward  Island 
Manitoba 


Aetna!  in* 

Per  cent. 

crease. 

202,600 

18 

166,  or>3 

14 

52, 785 

13i 

35.  535 

124 

13,760 

15 

37,556 

414 
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The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Canada  in  1871  and  under  the 
census  of  1881  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


CiUes. 


1871. 


Montreal 107,225 

Toronto 5($,092 

London , 15,826 

Ottawa    21,545 

Hamaton 26,716 

KlnRston 12,407 

Quebec 59,699 

Halifax 29,582 

Saint  John 28,805 


1881. 

Increase. 

Percent 

140,682 

83, 457 

31 

86,445 

1          30,353 

1 

19,763 

'            3.937 

27,417 

5,872 

27 

35,965 

9,249 

34 

14,093 

1.686 

14 

62.447 

2,748 

H 

?6, 102 

6.520 

22 

26,128 

2,677 

1 

9 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

The  changes  which  will  take  place  in  the  representation  of  the  several 
provinces  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  will  be  slight.  By  the  British 
Korth  American  act  it  is  declared  that  Quebec  shall  have  63  members,  and 
each  of  the  other  provinces  is  to  have  such  a  number  of  members  as  bears 
the  same  relation  to  its  population  as  65  bears  to  the  population  of  Quebec^ 
any  fraction  over  one-half  the  unit  of  representation  giving  an  additional 
member.  The  House  of  Commons  now  consists  of  200  members,  di- 
vided as  follows :  Ontario,  88;  Quebec,  65;  New  Brunswick,  16 ;  Nova 
Scotia,  21 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  6 ;  Manitoba,  4,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, 6.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  present  census,  Ontario  will  be  entitled 
to  92  members,  a  gain  of  4,  against  a  gain  of  6  members  in  1871,  while 
New  Brunswick  loses  one  member,  her  representation  being  reduced  to 
15.  The  net  increase  in  the  representation  is  therefore  3,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  the  next  election,  will  contain  209  members. 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and  are  no 
doubt  substantially  correct.  I  have  in  a  previous  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment stated  that  the  crops  generally  in  this  portion  of  Canada  were  ex- 
cellent. I  have  seen  no  reason  to  modify  my  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
general  character.  The  feeling  on  all  sides  seems  to  be  that  the  present 
year  has  been  one  of  exceptional  prosperity,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  in  regard  to  agricultural  as  well  a^  all  other  products  of  in- 
dustry there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate  and  reliable 
statistics. 

BEET  SUGAR  IN  CANADA. 

During  the  present  year  three  quite  extensive  experimental  beet- 
sugar  factories  have  been  built  in  Canada,  one  at  West  Farmington,  one 
at  Berthier,  and  one  at  Coaticook.  In  anticipation  of  the  erection  of 
these  factories,  considerable  areas  of  ground  have  been  devoted  during 
the  past  summer  to  the  cultivation  of  tjie  sugar  beet,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  product  is  very  satisfactory.  These  factories  have  already  be- 
gun operations,  or  are  about  ready  to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  know  whether  (^^anadians  can  successfully  compete  in 
their  own  markets,  with  sugar  of  local  production,  against  that  imported 
from  recognized  sugar  countries.  And  the  business  has  been  started 
on  a  scale,  and  under  such  intelligent  supervision,  that  the  question  will 
probably  be  soon  determined  definitely. 

WETLAND   CANAL. 

I  am  informed  by  William  J  Patterson,  esq.,  the  intelligent  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trade  of  this  city  (whose  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with 
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all  the  information  in  his  power,  I  wish  to  acknowledge),  that  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  improvement  is  so  far  completed  that,  daring  the  period  of 
navigation  next  summer,  there  will  be  a  depth  of  water  of  12  feet,  ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  vessels  of  about  1,500  tons  burden.  The  ultimate 
depth  of  water  will,  when  the  enlargement  is  finished,  be  14  feet. 

The  enlargement  of  the  canals  around  the  rapids  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  not  yet  completed,  and  Mr.  Patterson  informs  me  that  the 
date  of  their  completion  cannot  now  be  definitely  foretold. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the  syndicate  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  that  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  summer,  and  that  it  is  the  expectation  of 
the  company  to  have  the  road  completed  between  Winnipeg  and  th6 
Pacific  Ocean  within  five  years.  I  am  not  advised  how  soon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eastern  connections  of  the  road  is  expected. 

Canadians  are  predicting,  with  great  apparent  confidence,  that  the 
opening  of  their  Pacific  road  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  Welland  canals  are  destined  to  divert  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
transcontinental  traffic  as  well  as  the  traffic  from  the  Northwestern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  from  Manitoba,  to  the  northern  route,  and  that  Mon- 
treal is  destined  to  become,  even  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  now 
is,  one  of  the  great  shipping  ports  of  the  continent.  How  far  this  sup- 
position may  be  correct  remains  to  be  seen,  but  every  scheme  which 
tends  to  bring  the  important  States  of  the  Northwest  into  cheaper  and 
easier  communication  with  foreign  countries  should  be  gieeted  with 
favor.  At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  the  public  improvements 
mentioned  above  will  result  in  securing  to  our  people  in  the  West  more 
constantly  favorable  freight  rates  to  Europe,  whether  the  bulk  of  the 
freight  goes  by  Montreal  or  by  some  other  route. 

CANADIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION. 

I  append  to  this  report  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Brazilian  consul-general  in  this  city,  in  regard  to  the  new  steamship 
line  about  to  be  started  between  Canada  and  France  and  Canada  and 
Brazil.  This  letter  will  be  of  interest,  as  stating  clearly  the  most  mate- 
rial facts  in  regard  to  this  new  and  important  enterprise. 

J.  Q.  SMITH, 
Consul- Oeneral, 
United  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

Montreal^  December  10,  1881. 


Brazilian  Consulate-General, 

Montreal,  December  2,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  lu  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  iniicU  pleasure  in  replying 
•  your  inquiries. 

"^he  company,  as  vou  are  aware,  is  called  *'La  Socii(6t^  Postale  Fran^aise  de  Atlan- 
tique."  The  capital  is  10,000,000  of  francs  or  '2,000,000  dollurs.  The  president  of 
the  company  is  president  of  the  Soci<?t<SG^n6rale  of  France  and  rrtjcut  of  the  Bank  of 
France;  the  other  directors  are  all  men  of  position  and  wealth.  The  whole  capital  is 
paid  up. 

The  company  have  in  their  fleet  seven  ships ;  five  of  these  are  building,  two  in  Eng- 
land and  three  in  France;  the  other  two  are  now  running  iu  the  Brazilian  and  Caua- 
•dian  line. 
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The  tonnage  of  the  new  ships  will  be  about  2,500  gross,  290  feet  long,  37  feet  broad^ 
and  will  carry  2,200  tons  dead  weight  on  a  draught  of  19  feet.  They  will  be  built  ot 
steel  and  have  every  improvement  and  accommodation  for  passengers — first-class  40, 
steeraj^e  100.  The  two  ships  building  in  England  will  be  ready  in  April  and  May ; 
those  in  France,  a  little  later. 

The  company,  as  you  know,  propose  having  two  lines,  first,  Brazil  and  Canada ; 
second,  Canada  and  France.  The  first  has  already  commenced,  the  second  will  begin 
at  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  route  of  the  first  is  to  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  then  Halifax  all  the  year 
round,  find  touch  at  St.  Thomas  (perhaps  Barbadoes),  Para,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  and  Rio,  returning  by  same  ports.  The  service  will  be  monthly 
from  each  end.  We  have  $50,000  subsidy  from  Canada  and  100,000  milreis  from  Bra- 
zil, equal  in  sterling  to  £20,000  in  all.  We  have  also  the  bounty  money  from  the 
French  Government.     For  this  the  company  only  carry  the  mails  free. 

I  expect  the  first  ship,  the  Comte  d'  Eu,  in  Halifax  on  the  20th,  and  she  will  leave 
for  Brazil  the  1st  of  January. 

The  second  line  will  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  and  Htilifax  in  winter,  for  Havre 
and  Antwerp,  and  return  monthly  (possibly  fortnightly).  Any  other  information  I 
can  give  vou.  I  will  be  most  happv  to  do  so. 

W.  DARLEY  BENTLEY, 

Connnl' General. 

J.  Q.  Smith,  Esq., 

Consul- General  of  the  Unittd  States. 


Statement  showing  the  imparts  at  Montreal^  Canada^  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Whence  imported. 


1860. 


1881. 


iDcrease  in 
1881  over 
1880. 


Decrease  in 
1881  from 
1880. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Spanish  West  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

France 

Germany 

Brazil 

Japan  

Belj^iim    

Newfoundland 

Spain   

Spanish  Possessions,  Pacific  Ocean 

Cnina 

Biitish  Africa 

Holland  

Switzerland 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Asia  Minor 

Italy  

Portugal 

Greece 

Austria 

Norway 

Russia 

Danish  East  Indies 

Mexico 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Britlst  EftHt  Indies 

British  Guiana 

Venezuela 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Ceiitral  America 

Egypt 

Denmark 

Sandwich  Islands 

Dutch  West  Indies 


$13, 866, 120  00 

6,  668,  626  00 

1,  375,  566  00 

581, 104  00 

695,  275  00 

318,  970  00 

171, 745  00 

230,382  00 

87, 133  00 

127,  9»9  00 

145,  284  00 


194,803  00 

136.483  00 

96,  383  00 

59,  080  00 

235,523  00 

26.  888  00 

446,  339  00 

14,  048  00 

7,371  00 

9,  891  00 

026  00 

30  00 


506  00 


4, 616  00 

16,  025  00 

11,  396  00 

12,990  00 

613  00 

377  00 


9,  785  00 
721  00 


$17.  899, 

7,560, 

1,  235. 

1,028, 

1,011, 

757. 

593, 

560, 

354. 

278, 

228. 

223, 

220, 

138, 

119, 

105, 

66, 

57, 

48, 

^36, 

35, 

18, 

17, 

14. 

13, 

12, 

11. 

14, 

10. 

9, 

8, 

6, 

1. 

1, 


359  00 
434  00 
349  00 

101  00 
803  00 
110  00 
212  00 
043  00 
882  00 
732  00 
483  00 
130  00 
414  00 
771  00 

520  00 
418  00 
700  00 
105  00 
551  00 
283  00 
090  00 
872  00 
468  00 
590  00 
917  00 
312  00 
298  00 
005  00 
158  00 

521  00 
026  00 

102  00 
620  00 
128  00 
288  00 


$4. 033,  239 
891,  808 


00 
00 


446.997 
316,  528 
438, 140 
421,  467 
329,661 
267,  749 
150,733 

83,199 
223, 130 

25,611 
2,288 

23,137 

46, 338 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


22,235 
27,719 

8,981 
16,842 
14,560 
13,  917 
11,806 
11.298 

9.389 


5,489 
1,  249 
1,128 

288 


30, 225  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


$140,2)7  OO 


168,  823  0» 


Total  imports '    25.552,690  00       32,697.801  00     7,875,151  00 


5,867  CO 
1,875  00 
4.964  00 


9.785  00 
721  OO 

730,040  00 


Increase  in  1881  of  ^7,145,111;  dutios  collected  1880,  ^,051,937.96;  duties  collected 
18H1,  $7,077,793.82;  increase  in  1881,  S*2,02r>,e.'>r>.86;  free  j^oods  1881.  «;ti,894,769;  total 
coin  and  bullion  imported  in  1881,  $606,369. 
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Statement  showing  th^  exports  from  Montreal,  Canada  j  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S81. 


Whither  exported. 


Value. 


!  Increase  in 
1881  over  1880. 


Great  Britain $27. 398,  850 


United  States 

Newfoundland 

Bel^ncini 

Holland    .     

South  America . . 

Germany 

British  West  Indies. 

Austria 

British  Guiana . . 

France 

Spanish  West  Indies. 
British  East  Indies  . . 

Australia 

St.  Pierre 

Spain 

Brazil   *.. 

British  Columbia 


3,  582,  856 
610,  299  I 
250, 120  ' 
193,  044 
169.483 
72,  789  I 
4,  628 
730 
37 


Total  for  1881 

Total  for  1880 

Decrease  in  1881 

Coin  and  ballion  exported  to  United  States  in  1881 

Total  exports  to  the  United  States  as  per  invoices  certified 
at  the  United  States  consulate- general  for  the  fiscal  year 
endiuj?  June  30, 1881 


32, 282, 836 

32, 284. 240 

1,404 

963,000 


2, 449, 106 


$2,483,354 
66,' 530 

'   'i25,*iii' 

30,766 
71.584 

736' 

37 


Decrease  in 

1881. 


$2, 186,  647 
"     429,268 


7,432 


127. 

177 

4, 

188 

179 

.^ 

647 

6, 

122 

12, 

470 

155 

231 

2,778,112  2,779.516 


KOYA    SCOTIA. 

Report  by  Consul- General  Jackson. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Halifax,  December  20,  1881 . 

Nova  Scotia  has  during  the  past  year,  1881,  participated  iii  the  gen- 
eral  revival  of  trade  throughoitt  the  Dominion,  and  in  other  countries^ 

Its  agricultural  productions  have  found  a  ready  market — ^principally 
in  the  United  States — at  remunerative  prices,  whUe  its  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  lumbering  industries  have  exhibited  increased  activity. 

Some  new  industries  are  also  springing  up.    A  sugar  retinery  has 
recently  been  established  in  Halifax,  and  a  cotton  factory  has  been< 
commenced. 

HALIFAX. 


Statement  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia  with  countries  other  than  the 

Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

Total  value  of  imports : 

Dutiable $5,115,559 

Free 1,114,690 

Total 6,230,249 

Total  imports: 

Produce  of  the  mine 223,2:^3 

Prod  uce  of  the  tisheries 2. 877, 051 

Produce  of  the  forest 314,586 

Produce  of  animals ' 395, 203 

Produce  of  agriculture 259, 559 

Produce  of  manufactures 508, 957 

Total 4,578,589 
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Total  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain : 

Dutiable |2, 329, 764 

Free .         401,278 

Total 2,731,042 

Total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Statew : 

Dutiable 977,335 

Free 237,631 

Total 1,214,966 

Total  value  of  imports  to  Great  Britain 1, 478, 223 

Total  value  of  imports  to  United  States 999, 002  , 

Aggregate  exports  and  imports 10, 808, 838 

The  trade  of  Halifax  with  other  portions  of  the  Dominion  in  flour,  coal, 
fish,  lumber,  and  agricultural  productions  during  the  last  fiscal  year  may 
be  estimated  at 4,000,000 

Making  the  total  trade  of  the  city  for  that  year  14, 808, 838 

Number  of  vessels  with  their  tonnage  and  crews  ichich  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Halifax 
(not  including  coastivise)  during  the  fiseal  year  ending  June  30,  ItSl,  showing  ste4imers 
and  sailing  vessels. 


No. 

Arrived. 
Tons. 

Departed. 

Crew. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

British: 

Steamers 

Sailins  vessels 

297 
667 

405, 103 
96, 419 

15,  392 
4,657 

292 
689 

396,244 
83.113 

14.984 
5,149 

Total  British 

W04 

501,522 

20,049 

981 

479, 357 

20  133 

fiiV,  A*rv 

aF  oreign : 

Steamers - 

69 
144 

63,778 
36,D98 

2,060 
1,521 

65 
97 

61,082 
26,056 

1  933 

Sailine  vesiels 

987 

Total  foreiini 

213 

99,876 

8,581 

162 

87,138 

2  920 

Total  British  and  foreign 

1,167 

601.398 

23.630 

1,143 

566,495 

23,053 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  leading  city  of  the  British 
maritime  provinces,  is  the  extreme  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway 
system  of  Canada,  and  the  principal  connecting  link  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominion.  It  is  also  the  last  port  of  call  for  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic.  It  has  long  been  known  as 
the  chief  military  and  naval  station  of  Great  Britain  on  this  continent, 
while  for  its  commercial  importance  it  is  conspicuous  among  the  cities 
of  British  Korth  America. 

MORTIMER  M.  JACKSON, 

Consul' Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Hali/aXj  December  20,  1881. 
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H  AiVIT  OBA. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Taylor  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Winnipeg,  November  22,  1881. 

The  commerce  of  this  consular  district  has  received  a  great  Impulse 
during  the  season  just  closed,  not  only  sharing  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  accelerated  by  the  consummation 
of  two  important  public  measures,  viz,  a  material  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  transfer  by  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  of  the  enterprise  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  to  a 
private  company. 

The  area  of  Manitoba,  as  defined  at  the  creation  of  the  province,in 
1870,  was  14,340  square  miles,  comprised  within  latitudes  49o  to  50°  30', 
and  longitudes  960  to  99.  With  the  late  enlargement  of  boundaries,  the 
area  will  be  130,000  square  miles,  extending  from  longitude  91°  to  102o, 
and  from  latitude  49^  to  53o.  There  is  some  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  with  the  probability  that 
it  will  finally  be  fixed  on  longitude  88^  58'  west  of  Greenwich,  a  point 
near  but  east  of  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake  Superior,  and,  if  so,  the  territory 
between  longitude  91"^  or  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba  and  the 
western  boundary  of  Ontario  as  above  indicated,  will  unquestionably 
be  added  to  Manitoba.  With  this  addition,  estimated  at  30,000  square 
miles,  the  total  area  of  Manitoba  will  be  160,000  square  miles.  But 
without  this  addition,  and  as  now  constituted.  New  Manitoba  exceeds  by 
30,000  square  miles,  the  entire  area  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  but  is  within  the  propor- 
tions of  the  othtT  provinces,  which  are  as  follows:  Quebec  210,000, 
Ontaria  180,000,  British  Columbia  315,000  square  miles. 

Referring  to  ray  dispatch  of  June  6,  1880,  for  details  of  the  new  or- 
ganization for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  I 
would  further  state  that  the*  summer  of  1881  witnessed  remarkable 
progress  in  the  work  of  construction,  with  still  greater  development  of 
all  business  interests.  The  Pembina  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  or 
the  link  of  80  miles  south  of  Selkirk — the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  below  the  rapids  of  Red  River — to  the  Minnesota 
railway  system  at  the  international  frontier,  has  been  supplied  with 
iron  bridges  and  other  permanent  structures;  180  miles  of  track  have 
been  completed  west  of  Winnipeg,  with  45  miles  beyond  fully  gra<led 
and  ready  for  the  superstructure,  while  upon  a  branch  of  63  miles  along 
the  west  bank  of  Red  River  to  the  international  boundary,  45  miles 
have  been  graded,  and  also  30  miles  of  a  spur  line  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Pembina  and  Turtle  Mountains.  Other  railway  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  ina(;tive.  The  Manitoba  Southwestern  Colonization 
Railway,  aided  by  New  York  capital,  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  will  probably  be  constructed  fifty 
miles  southwest  of  Winnij)eg  before  midsummer  next  year,  while  ground 
has  been  broken  and  considerable  grading  accomplished  on  a  line  from 
Portage  la  Prairie.  (JO  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  northwestwardly  on  a 
proposed  route  through  districts  of  territory  between  Lakes  Manitoba 
and  Winnipegoosis  and  the  Saskat<*hewan  Riv^er. 

At  a  recent  banquet  in  Winnipeg:  to  the  govern  or- general  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  a  further  westward  construction  of  60  miles  on 
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the  main  line  of  that  road  will  be  accomplished  daring  1882;  and,  in 
that  event,  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude  51^  will  doubt- 
less be  reached  during  the  following  year,  thus  fulfilling  the  obligation 
of  the  syndicate  to  construct  1,000  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  in  three 
years.  There  will  then  remain  the  further  obligations  to  construct  600 
miles  from  the  vicinity  of  Thunder  Bay  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Lake 
Superior,  north  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  and  300  miles  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  connecting 
with  a  division  of  150  miles  from  Puget's  Sound,  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  undertakes  to  complete,  the  whole  to  be  finished  in 
1890,  with  an  additional  obligation  to  operate  the  entire  transcontinental 
line  the  next  following  ten  years,  or  until  A.  D.  1900.  The  subsidies  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  will  consist  of  twenty-five  million  Canadian 
debentures,  twenty-five  million  acres  of  land,  and  GoO  miles  of  railway. 
Of  this  railway  bonus  the  division  of  420  miles  from  Lake  Superior  to  Red 
River  is  confidently  expected  to  be  finished  by  August,  1882.  It  will 
require  an  additional  year  to  fully  organize  it  for  business,  and  by  that 
time,  or  the  spring  of  1884,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  gi'eat  inte- 
rior section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (nearly  1,500  miles  in  length) 
will  be  in  successful  operation. 

It  is  in  anticipation  of  such  a  system  of  internal  communications  and 
of  liberal  stipulations  by  the  Dominion  Governme!it  in  aid  of  provincial 
administration  and  the  interests  of  settlers,  that  a  remarkable  impulse 
to  business  and  the  value  of  property  is  everywhere  visible.  Town  lots 
in  Winnipeg  sell  readily  at  the  current  rates  in  Saint  Paul,  and  Minne- 
apolis unimproved  land,  of  good  average  quality,  commands  corre- 
sponding prices;  the  demand  and  wages  of  labor  are  fully  equivalent, 
and  the  importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30  exhibit  a  marked 
increase  beyond  former  reports  from  this  consulate.*  Appended  is  table 
A  of  leading  articles  of  foreign  importations  and  a  summary  of  quan- 
tities not  exceeding  1,000,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Table  B  of  exports  from  this  consulate  is  also  inclosed.  The  shipment 
of  undressed  furs  exceeds  half  a  million  of  invoice  values,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  are  exported  bv  the  Hudson  Bav  (company ;  the  export  of  buffalo 
robes  has  diminished*  from  $55,512  in' 1880  to  $2,398  in  1881;  and  the 
only  other  noteworthy  incident  id  a  shipment  to  Minneapolis  from  the 
Mennonit4j  settlements  near  the  international  border  of  14,793  bushels 
of  flaxseed,  a  production  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  Manitoba  are 
well  adapted.  The  total  exports  of  3881  were  $036,197  against  $518,665 
last  year,  the  bulk  of  which  (the  fur  product)  went  mostly  to  England. 
The  exportation  to  the  United  States  was  $127,436. 

The  total  commerce  of  this  consulate  for  1881  has  been  as  follows: 


Imports 
fi-om. 


Exports    I      j.^^ 


Eastern  Canada $5,351,665  j          $6,342  |    $5.358,0(»7 

United  StaU^s i  1,496,980 

Great  Britain 503.  937 

Other  countries 10,  052 


127.436  1,624,422 

502,  419         1.  006, 356 


10, 052 


Total  *    7,  362.  040  636. 197         7, 998, 837 


This  aggregate  is  fully  ten-fold  the  trade  of  1870,  and,  with  present 
railway  prospects,  will  probably  reach  eighty  millions  in  1890. 

The  immigration  has  not  exceeded  20,000  during  the  year.  I  estimate, 
with  the  efficient  agencies  now  organizing,  that  it  will  be  doubled  in 
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1882,  and  by  1885  will  reach  100,000  per  aiinum.  In  that  event,  if  tt 
railway  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  Sound  is  fully  constructe 
and  in  successful  operation  in  1890,  a  million  civilized  inhabitants  wi 
probably  be  in  possession  of  districts  of  Northwest  British  America 
where  at  present  such  a  population  does  not  exceed  100,000. 

The  tour  of  the  governor-general  of  Canada  through  the  valleys  < 
the  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  from  July  to  October,  ws 
admirably  organized  with  a  view  to  arouse  an  interest  in  Great  Britai 
and  Ireland  lor  the  speedy  settlement  of  Central  and  Western  Canadi 
The  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  have  been  further  demonstrated  i 
the  progress  of  railway  explorations  and  government  surveys  to  I 
ample  for  the  erection  of  four  provinces  of  the  enlarged  area  of  Man 
toba;  and  the  only  hazard  to  the  great  leading  staple  of  wheat  froi 
frosts  about  the  middle  of  August  can  be  obviated,  a^s  shown  by  simu 
taneous  experiments  at  various  and  remote  localities,  not  only  b 
plowing  in  the  autumn,  but  by  seeding  in  the  last  days  of  Octobe: 
The  only  instances  of  injury  to  the  wheat  crop  on  the  Saskatchewa 
and  Peace  Rivers  from  summer  frosts  are  where  invaluable  time  wa 
lost  in  the  spring  by  a  neglect  of  the  practice  now  universal  in  Minn< 
sota  and  Dakota,  of  fully  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed  in  the  ai 
tumn,  which  is  now  supplemented  in  Manitoba,  with  entire  success,  b 
sowing  spring  wheat  subsequent  to  the  15th  of  October.  In  this  coi 
nection,  I  recur  to  the  transmission  by  me  to  the  Department  of  Stal 
early  in  August  last  of  heads  of  wheat  of  unusual  size  and  quality  froi 
seed  of  spring  wheat  sown  in  Manitoba  on  the  2d  of  November,  188C 
which,  after  resting  in  the  ground  through  the  constant  winter  of  thi 
latitude  without  injury,  germinated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  las 
spring,  and  was  harvested  August  8, 1881. 

In  addition  to  the  westward  extension  of  railways,  arrangements  o 
an  an  pie  scale  are  completed  for  regular  and  frequent  steamboat  nav 
gation  next  summer  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  both  branches  of  the  Sag 
katchewan  River. 

JAMES  W.  TAYLOR, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Winnipeg,  November  22,  1881. 
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Table  of  exporta  from  the  consulate  of  Winnipeg,  BritUh  Xorth  America,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  IdHl. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


AsricaUnral  prodacts: 

Flax  seed bushels . . 

Oat« do 

Wlieat do... 

Animals  and  their  prodace  : 

But&Uo  robes 

Fnrs.  undressed 

Hides 

Tongues  

Other  

Fisheries: 

Fresh  fish 

Fish  oil    gallons . . 

Skins,  marine  animals  

Manufactures: 

Leather,  buffalo 

Leather,  other 

Lime 

Other 

Prodiietrt  of  mine : 

Goi<l  ore 

Miscellaneous 


14.  793 

21 

9,251 


2,468 


Total 


Value. 


$13, 673 

IG 

7.678 

2,S98 

574,  423 

20,596 

69 

3.215 


2,519 

1,038 

273 

3,  aio 

ISO 

379 

2,689 

1,492 
1,779 


636.197 


Exported  to- 


United 
States. 


$13, 673 

16 

7,678 

1.896 
77,  937 
20.596 


2,519 


379 
1,127 


1,615 
127,  436  j 


1.038 
273 


130 


1,492 
164 


502,419 


Great 
Britain. 

Canada. 

$502 

$496,038 

69 

3.215 

3.880 
1562 


6.342 


HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 

Trade  and  industries  of:  Annual  report  by  Consul  Leland. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton^  November  1,  1881. 

As  the  city  of  Hamilton  depends  largely  upon  its  manufacturing  in- 
terests for  its  prosperity  and  progress,  the  year  1880-81  has  been  a 
prosperous  one  for  all  branches  of  industry,  and  manufacturers  have 
witne,ssed  a  steady  growth  and  substantial  progi*ess.  The  total  value 
of  exports  from  Hamilton  consular  district  to  the  United  States  alone, 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881,  was  $2,617,470.22.  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $729,999.84.  The  total  value  of  imports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  from  all  countries  was  $4,242,978. 

The  trade  of  Hamilton  with  the  new  Manitoba  region  increases  each 
year.  Hamilton  merchants  were  pioneers  in  that  new"  region,  and  they 
are  not  only  retaining  their  hold  upon  the  trade  with  that  proWnce  but 
extending  it.  There  has  been  quite  a  large  emigration  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  Manitoba  this  year. 

The  yield  of  grains  in  Ontario  this  year  is  considerably  larger  than 
last  year,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Population  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  property  values,  and  amount  of  taxes. 

Population,  lant  ccdsus 35, 359 

Real  property §1-2, 1)45, 2(K) 

Personal  property - 2,6H0,96() 

Total  asMf'Hsable  property 15, 626, 160 

Amount  raised  for  del>«»ntnre«  140, 635 

Amonjit  raised  for  city  purposes -.  93,756 

Amount  raised  for  sehool  purposes 62, 540 

Total  taxes  for  the  year 296,897 
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The  following  will  show  the  aggregate  loaus  and  deposits  of  the 
banks  and  loan  societies  of  Hamilton : 

The  loans  of  the  banks  of  the  city  now  aggregate $7, 000, 000 

Loans  of  loan  societies ' 3,000,000 

Total  amount  of  loans 10,000,000 

Total  deposits  of  hanks  in  Hamilton 4, 500, 000 

Total  deposits  of  loan  societies 1, 500, 000 

Total 6,000,000 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  aggregate  business  in  some  of 
the  leading  branches  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  Hamilton  for  the  past 
year : 

In  dhy  goods |1, 635, 000 

In  groceries 3, 750, 000 

In  clothing 1,500,000 

In  boots  and  shoes 1,100,000 

In  hardware    3,000,000 

In  dmgs  and  medicines 600,  OCO 

Im  wool 650,000 

THE   STOVE   TRADE. 

The  leading  branch  of  manufacturing  business  in  Hamilton  is  stoves. 
This  industry  during  the  past  year  has  used  9,000  tons  of  pig-iron, 
which  is  imported  from  Scotland  and  the  United  States ;  3,000  tons  of 
coal  were  used  the  past  year  in  this  branch  of  business,  and  ab6ut 
40,000  stoves  completed ;  900  men  are  employed  in  the  nine  foundries 
of  the  city ;  $20,000  worth  of  tin  plate,  825,000  worth  of  sheet-iron,  and 
$40,000  worth  of  nickel,  bolts,  &c.,  were  used  in  this'branch  of  business 
alone  during  the  year.  The  total  value  of  stoves  manufactured  is 
$1,040,000  the  past  year.  Thc^se  stoves  are  exported  to  every  province 
in  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  to  Australia  and  several  European  countries. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Hamilton  gives  great  attention  to  its  manufacturing  interests.  The 
leading  articles  manufactured  are  stoves,  boilers,  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  sewing  machines,  cotton  goods,  bar  iron,  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  scales,  glass,  furniture,  lumber,  hardware,  tinware,  tile,  iron 
water-pipes,  wire  goods,  nails,  felt  hats,  vinegar,  confectionery,  cigars, 
tobacco,  marble,  malt,  musical  instruments,  stained  glass,  furnaces, 
plated  ware,  whips,  Xvoodeu  and  willow  ware,  paper  boxes,  beer,  wine, 
&c.,  &c. 

WHOLESALE  DRY   GOODS   TRADE. 

The  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  of  Hamilton  is  increasing  year  by 
year  with  the  increasing  growth  of  the  Dominion.  Its  wholesale  trade 
extends  to  every  province  in  the  Dominion,  including  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia ;  and  while  the  importations  from  other  countries  do 
not  show  a  large  increase  over  former  years,  the  whole  volume  of  the 
dry  goods  trade  of  the  city  is  largely  augmented  by  Canadian  domestic 
manufactures.  The  aggregate  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  of  Hamilton 
for  the  past  year  is  $1,035,000. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

The  mills  in  this  city  and  vicinity  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  annually  manufacture  4,700,000  yards  of  cloths,  use  annually 
4,800  bales  of  cotton  and  4,300  tons  of  coal.  These  mills  have  23,844 
spindles,  654  looms,  and  employ  825  hands,  the  motive  power  being  1,040 
horse- power. 

THE  LUMBER   1 RADE. 

« 

The  magnitude  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada  with  the  United  States 
will,  to  some  extent,  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  a  single  raft  shipped 
from  this  consular  district  to  Boston  contained  over  250  massive  pine 
logs,  varying  from  70  to  96  feet  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  inches  in 
diameter.  The  raft  was  towed  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  thence 
through  Champlain  and  Erie  canals  to  Troy,  thence  down  the  Hudson 
to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Boston  by  a  tow-boat.  The  raft  was  1,300 
feet  in  length,  and  was  valued  at  about  $25,000.  Of  course  this  was  an 
auusually  large  shipment. 

THE   SEWING-MACHINE   TRADE. 

Another  leading  branch  of  manufacturing  in  Hamilton  is  sewing  ma- 
chines. Fifty  thousand  machines  are  annually  made,  valued  at  $750,000. 
Six  hundred  men  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  business.  Nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  of  capital  is  invested  in  this  business  in  the  city,  and 
large  quantities  of  the  raw  material  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 
These  machines  are  not  only  exported  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  France, 
South  America,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Germany,  Africa,  Turkey,  the 
Bermuda  Islands  and  Barbaaoes,  and  to  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
civilized  world. 

THE  WOOL  TRADE. 

The  wool  trade  for  the  city  of  Hamilton  for  the  year  ending  Septem 
l)er  30,  1881,  amounts  to  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool,  classified  as  follows : 

CJanada  wool pounds..  1,300,000 

Foreign,  washed  and  scoured do 300, 000 

PoreijjfD,  unwashed do 900, 000 

Representing  a  value  of $050,000 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway  are  located  at 
Hamilton.  This  road  has  820  miles  of  as  fine  road-bed  as  is  to  be  found 
on  the  western  continent,  with  excellent  steel  rail  tracks,  216  engines, 
165  passenger  cars,  4,991  freight,  box,  and  other  cars. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  six  months  ending  July  31,  1881,  were 
^2,287,723,  and  the  expenses  $1,603,829;  balance,  $683,894;  increase 
in  earnings  over  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year,  $161,800.  Of 
the  latter  amount  $95,630  was  for  passenger  fares,  $61,279  freight,  and 
$4,880  for  mails. 

The  road  has  added  nearly  4,000  new  car-wheels  to  its  rolling  stock, 
-and  reduced  its  running  expenses,  even  with  increased  receipts,  the 
past  year  under  the  present  systematic  management. 

I  here  give  tables  showing  total  freight  business,  &c.,  for  past  year: 
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GREAT  WESTERN   RAILWAY  OF   CANADA. 


Tons  of  freight  and  live  stock  passing  over  Suspension  bridge  and  International  bridge 

the  year  ending  July  31,  1881. 


VIA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 


Months. 


Angust  — 
September . 
October  . . 
November  . 
December  . 


1880. 


.  1881. 


January  . 
February 
March  .. 
April. ... 

M^y 

Jane 

July 


Total 


Tons, 
east. 


62, 037 
55,339 
77.307 
67,840 
66,722 


55,342 
57, 113 
67,855 
66.464 
43,  721 
26,333 
50,986 


Freight. 


Tons, 
west. 


31. 424 
33,  571 
35,  718 
33. 325 
54,754 


45, 416 
42,  707 
52, 489 
34,325 
23,302 
28,581 
39,420 


697, 059       455, 032. 


Total 
tons. 


93,461 

88,910 

U3,  025 

101, 165 

121, 476 


100,758 
99,820 
120,344 
100, 789 
67.023 
54,914 
90,406 


1, 152, 091 


Live  stock. 


Tons, 
east. 


Tons,        Tot 

west.      '       tOD! 


VIA  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 


1880. 

Auffust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1881 

January  

February 

March 

Apiil 

May , 

June 

July 

Total 


15,865 

11, 035 

14, 355 

11, 212 

24.077 

12,689 

23,346 

15,040 

22,665 

14,624 

18,637 

10, 110 

16,670 

10,562 

32,270 

19, 732 

41, 012 

17,639 

16.264 

13,963 

8,364 

11.  913 

23,120 

16, 307 

256,645 

164.826 

26,900 

11,856 

25.567 

7,007 

86,766 

6,768 

38,386 

3,863 

37,289 

4,201 

28,747 

4,678 

27,232 

4,307 

52,002 

4,085 

58,651 

4,959 

30.227 

8,892 

20,277 

2,810 

39,427 

5,524 

421, 471 

68,840 

ia,85fr 


Number  of  cars  passing  over  Suspension  bridge  and  International  bridge  for  the  year  endim^ 

July  31,  1881. 


SUSPENSION   BRIDGE. 

East: 

Loaded 59,727 

Empty 7,176 

Total 66,903 

West  ', 

Loaded 51,662 

Empty 19,247 

• 

Total 70,909 

Grand  total 137,81^ 
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INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

£ast: 

Loaded 29,100 

Empty ^ 7,023 

Total 36,133 

Loaded 21,805 

Empty 13,926 

Total 35,731 

Grand  total 71,854 

Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Hamilton  for  the  year  ending  September  30^ 

1881. 


ENTBBBD. 

From— 

steamers. 

^^,'^          Tot-- 

1 

No. 

Tons. 

No 

Tons.     No. 

Tons. 

United  States  and  Caaada 

45 

14,033 

1 
85     16, 767       130 

t 

31,70a 

- 

CLEARED. 

To— 

Steamers. 

SaUing  ves-          ^  ^^^ 
sels.         ,        ^vi-.». 

1 

No. 
45 

Tons. 

No. 

i           1 
Tons.  1  No.      Tons. 

j 

United  States  and  Canada 

14,933 

85 

16, 767       130 

1 

31,700 

Several  of  the  vessels  whose  actaal  touuage  is  given  above  are  entered 
and  cleared  many  times  during  the  year;  the  number  being  as  follows  r 
Total  entries,  649 ;  total  departures,  649. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  and  departing  at  the  Hamilton  Agenoy^ 

for  the  year  ending  the  20th  Septem^,  1881. 

RemaiDed  in  the  provioce  of  Ontario 6, 684 

Went  tx>  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territories 1, 355> 

EMIGRATION   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  families  have  left  the  port  of  Ham- 
ilton from  the  city  and  adjacent  country  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 
from  this  city  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  to  become  perma- 
nent settlers  in  the  United  States,  mostly  for  the  new  and  growing  West* 
Upon  a  basis  of  five  to  a  family,  this  would  amount  to  1,385  persons. 
They  are  composed  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  intel- 
ligent, enterprising,  and  thrifty,  and  will  form  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  population. 
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^Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Hamilton ^  On- 
tario y  Canada,  to  the  United  Stat^  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September 

30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Animals. 


Apples 

Barley 

Barbed  wire 

Bran 

Eggs 

Floar 

Hides  and  skins. 

Hay 

Lumber 

Malt 

Machinery 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Kye 


Scrap  iron 

Sewing  machines. 

Wool    

Household  goods. 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Quarter  ending — 


December 
81,  1880. 


March     I       Jane 
31,  1881.    i    80,  1881. 


September 
30.  1881. 


$148, 519  15 


327,069  86^ 


6,243  05 
75, 868  68^ 


Total  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1880 

Increase 


28,974  64 
3, 471  72 

13, 717  76 

33,660  72 
3.923  43 

40, 312  17 


$125, 681  21 

4, 101  73 

110,038  50 


$81, 173  11 
*46,"206"46 


2, 298  04 

2,229  37 

12,  520  35 

24,284  73 

8,  321  46 

69,883  21 


51,228  10 


21,632  07 
37, 611  11 
92,925  24 


72,036  06 


899.866  67 


25, 751  62 


35,  480  64 

18,  946  93 

33, 153  05 

105,  588  48 


$135, 371  05 


48,907  74 
7,165  44 


63.229  05 


12, 406  20 
22,023  29 
51, 604  77 


130, 393  02 


601, 637  50 


19, 012  19 
7,868  95 
4,198  00 
12, 644  74 
21,  690  83 
11, 348  62 
15, 143  00 
93,771  08 


657, 454  18 


14,  905  98 

24,"  sis  33 
80, 452  30 


12, 523  94 
1,066  85 


11,131  67 
29.  200  95 
58, 872  30 
14,384  60 
66,585  67 


558, 612  87 


Total  for  the 

year. 

$490,  744  52 

4, 101  73 

632,222  56| 

7,165  44 

5.243  05 

192,623  87| 

2,229  37 

86.881  61 

46,703  38 

80.007  60 

280, 584  71 

3,923  43 

97,509  92 

8,935  80 

4,198  00 

57. 814  68 

110. 426  16 

214, 750  98 

29,527  60 

352, 785  83 

2, 617, 470  22 


1, 887,  470  38 
729,999  84 


Memorandum  showing  the  value  of  goods  imported  and  entered  for  consumpti4m  at  the  port 
of  Hamilton,  showing  also  the  duties  collected  thereon,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1881. 

DirTLA.BLE  GOODS. 


Manufactures  of-> 

Cotton 

Iron  and  steel 

Silk 

Wool 

Wines  and  spirits 

Sugar 

Tea 

All  other  dutiable  articles,  except  tobacco 

Total 

Leaf  tobacco 


Imports. 


$335, 791 

551,009 

67,204 

360, 103 

21,185 

308,  610 

350, 976 

1, 519, 802 


3,  614, 680 
186, 657 


Consumption. 


$333,322 

570,322 

67,204 

358,303 

23,880 

329,220 

336,765 

1, 517, 123 


3, 636, 1.39 
187,255 


Duty. 


$73,758 
109,613 

20,152 
109.282 

21,222 
162,416 

84,881 
320,968 


902,968 


FREE  GOODS. 


Produce  of  the  mine 

The  fisheries 

The  forest 

Animals  and  their  produce 
Agricultural  products  .... 

Manufactnrea  articles 

Miscellaneous 

Grand  total 


$9,950 
32.827 
14,786 

218. 443 
32,658 

184.  071 
48.006 


4, 242, 978 


$9,960  i 
32.827  I 
14.786 

218,443 
32,658 

184, 071 
48,906 


4, 265.  035 
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inland  rerenne  statitttica  for  th^  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 1880,  ending  June  30,  1881, 
for  the  division  of  Hamilton,  shmping  the  excise  goods  manvfactured,  the  raw  material 
from  which  produced,  and  the  excise  goods  exported  to  the  United  States. 

IPobacco : 

Raw  leaf  U8e<l,  pounds 1,331,771 

Cavondisb  tobacco  produced,  pouuds •. 1,014,435 

Cigars  produced,  pounds : 34. 64*2.  HO 

Malt : 

Barley  used,  pouuds 8,443.720 

Malt  produced,  pounds 6,571.727 

Bonded  manufacturers: 

Spirits  used,  imp.  galls.,  proof 18,635.75 

Spirit*  used,  imp.  galls.,  proof 12, 942. 38 

Xaptba,  imp 1,575.72 

Aceticacid,  pounds 21 

Vinegar  produced,  imp.  galls 69,548. 12 

Methylated  spirits,  imp.  galls 14,491. 10 

Beer  and  ale : 

Malt  used,  pounds .* 1,204,202 

Ale  and  beer  produced,  imp.  galls 466, 858 

Exported  to  the  United  States: 

Leaf  tobacco,  cuttings  and  stems,  chiefly  in  bond  to  New  York,  and  there 
rewarehoused  and  exiK)rted  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Germany — 

Cuttings,  pounds 13, 571 

Stems,  pounds 265,711 

Malt  exported  to  United  States,  pounds 4,905,000 

The  raw  leaf  tobacco  used  as  above  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

,       Canadian  census  of  1881. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  according  to  the  census  of 

1881,  is 4,350,933 

Population  in  1871 3,686,596 

Increase  in  ten  years 664,337 

Population  of  the  seven  provinces  composing  the  Dominion,  as  follows  : 

Ontario 1,913,460 

Quebec 1,358,469 

New  Brunswick 321,129 

Nova  Scotia 440,585 

Prince  Edward's  Island 107,781 

Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territory ....     149, 509 

British  Columbia 60,000 

4,350,933 

.  Population  of  leading  cities,  and,increase  in  ten  years. 


CitieH. 


Ifontreal 
Toronto  . 
Qaebec.. 
HMoilton 
Halifax.. 
OtUwa 
Kinffston 
London . . 


Population  Increase  in 
in  1881.        ten  years. 


140,682 
86,445 
62,447 
35. 359 
36,102 
27,417 
14.093 
19,763 


33, 457 
30,35^{ 
2,748 
9.249 
6,420 
5,072 
1.686 
3.937 


IMPORTS  INTO   ONTARIO  FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


As  one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  merchandise  imported  into  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  alone,  I  here  give  a  table  showing  the  value 
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of  all  the  leading  articles  imported  from  our  country  for  the  past  year 
for  the  information  of  American  exporters  to  Canada. 

FKANK  LELAND, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton^  November  1,  1881. 


V'aJue  of  artlden  imported  into  Ontario  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

18dl. 

Horses  — $15, 138 

Swine 392,749 

Shoe  blacking,  &c ^ 10,531 

Books  and  periodicals 273, 209 

Printed  matter 9,362 

Blank  books 12,280 

Printed  music 15, 917 

Book-binders*  tools 6, 381 

Brass,  manufactures  of 56, 175 

Corn 559,351 

Oats 26,568 

Wheat 456,769 

Bran 6,031 

Corn  meal - 15, 309 

Flour : 43,930 

Brick 9,008 

.Tile 20,647 

'  Brushes 8, 796 

Buttons 67,571 

Candles 5,642 

Carriages 36, 902 

Wagons,  sleighs,  <fec 21, 326 

Cement 8,131 

Clocks 31,452 

Coal : 

Anthracite :«5,794 

Bituminous 1,110,048 

Coke 13,953 

Coffee 51,851 

Copper,  manufactures  of 19, 695 

Cordage 25,761 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 6:«,  403 

Hosiery 16,947 

Thread 7,:m 

Sails •. 20,709 

Clothing 66,355 

Sulphuric  acid .• 11,109 

Glue 9,069 

Patent  medicines 12,240 

Drugs  and  chemicals 82,898 

China  and  porcelain 11,610 

Combs,  horn,  ivory 20,775 

Fancy  goods 10, 521 

Flax,  linen,  &c • 24,219 

Currants 24,317 

Pruit : 

Dried : 8,221 

Green i 29,486 

Raisins '    63,793 

Nuts 9,865 

Grapes 8, 879 

Peaches 31,897 

Oranges,  lemons '. 55,777 

Hats  and  caps ^ 222,186 

Glass,  manufactures  of 132,932 

Lamps 53, 318 
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Gold  and  silver  ware $73,064 

Powder 10,400 

Belting 19,756 

Hose 18,016 

Gutta  percha  and  rubber 56, 954 

Straw  goods *..  79,728 

Printing  ink 8,641 

Iron : 

Manufactures  of 60, 070 

Band  and  hoop 15,896 

Bare •. 23,808 

Boilerplate 23,057 

Bolts '54,273 

Car  wheels 35,664 

Castings -. K>,  150 

Piping,  &c 11,925 

CuUivatore  and  plows 11,404 

Engines  and  locomotives i 138, 595 

Iron  lM)ilere : 47, 4t)l 

Hardware 217. 598 

Hollow  ware 26, 299 

Iron  bridges 85, 2:^2 

Mill  iron 6,:^ 

Locks,  «fec 12, 260 

Machinery i 277,171 

Malleable  iron 20, 420 

Pig  iron 9:^,4117 

Sheet  iron 90,687 

Skates 9,921 

Iron  tubing 24 ,  028 

Wire : 36,566 

Wire  work.... 12,316 

Steel,  manufactures  of 93, 953 

Guns - 14,944 

Shovels,  spades 17, 604 

E4lged  tools 59.580 

Jewelry 70,278 

Patent  leather 2e,:303 

Leather 67,050 

Leather,  manufactures  of 63, 624 

Boots  and  shoes 43,  :%1 

Marble,  manufactures  of :i6, 615 

Coal  oil 68,543 

Pewter,  &c 16,466 

Piano-fortes 121,517 

Lard  oil 10,  ^i 

Oils :  17,311 

Oilcloths 24,624 

Paintings,  &c 26,980 

Paints,  &c :«,315 

Paper 128,261 

Wall  paper 52,010 

Envelopes 75, 010 

Pencils,  lead 9,062 

Trees,  ornamental 48, 1^5 

Printing  presses 18,043 

Lard 16,872 

Meats : 100,976 

Pork 330,640 

Seeds: 

Flax 33.460 

Garden 100, 270 

Sewing  silk 12, 725 

Silk  dress  goods 26, 221 

Starch 1 12, 491 

Stationery 15, 539 

Freestone 31,969 

Grindstones H,  429 

Granite 8,360 

Sugars,  sirups,  &c 9o .TaW^N 


•) 
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Confectionery |14,200 

Tea 42,7:24 

Tin. 84,357 

Tobacco 330,699 

Turpentine 31,498 

Trunks,  &c 13,r»o5 

Twines 15,978 

Varnish... 19,564 

Potatoes 9, 269 

Vegetables 11,875 

Watches 51 ,  055 

AVhips 10,55?!! 

Wood,  manufactnres  of 154, 608 

Wooden  ware 9,134 

Ln  mber 16, 531 

Cloths,  clothing 14,453 

"Wool,  manufactures  of 28, 158 

Do 561,635 

Wool  hosiery 7,666 

Dress  goods 27, 191 

Salt 14,438 

Codfish 52,216 

Herring 17,142 

Ovsters 1-^,918 

Fish  oils 17,535 

Vegetable  ivory 35,871 

Timber 183,566 

Walnut  and  whit©  wood 67,672 

Breeding  stock 38,600 

Bristles 25,481 

Furs 18, 66:^ 

Soap  grease 11,488 

Hides 411,220 

Rennet 10,409 

Silk,  raw 58,993 

Broom  com -•. 69,199 

Hemp 17,577 

Bolting  cloth 18,085 

Cotton  waste 1 938,308 

Brimstone 9,935 

Dyes 40,468 

Gums 38,349 

Indigo 13,771 

Soda 30,318 

Mill  machinery 88,887 

Steel  bars,  &c 122,908 

Moss  for  mattresses -,- 10, 188 

Newspapers 21,15:* 

Paper,  rags,  &c 90, 368 

Rosin 35,218 

Veneers,  wood,  ivory,  Slc 21,964 

Models  of  invention 16,555 

Settlers*  effects , , 286,906 

Coin  and  bullion 39,585 


TOEONTO. 

Anmml  report  by  Consul  HowclU, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Toronto^  December  4,  1882. 

The  general  business  of  this  part  of  Canada  has  materially  improved 
in  the  year  just  closed  over  that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Yet  the 
statistical  information  reported  is  limited  and  uncertain.    That  obtained 
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from  the  custom-house  records  of  this  port  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  reason  that  custom-house  districts,  like  those  of  the  consulates, 
are  bounded  by  only  imaginary  lines,  which  do  not  confine  the  business 
to  their  limits,  and  it  very  commonly  occurs  that  the  exports  that  would 
properly  balance  the  imports  of  one  district  are  entered  at  another.  We 
can  only  reach  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  general  trade,  even  from 
the  statistics  of  this  leading  port  of  Upper  Canada.  Here  the  importa- 
tions are  made  for  an  extensive  country  whose  exports  are  made  at  vari- 
ous ports  wbere  very  little  is  brought  in.  The  disproportion  of  imports 
and  exports  at  this  one  custom-hoase  is  therefoi'e  no  measure  of  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  country.  This  city  being  the  center  of  a  large 
wholesale  trade  in  imported  merchandi&e,  the  amount  imported  so  tar 
exceeds  that  exported  that  the  statistics  will  rather  exhibit  the  location 
of  the  business  than  its  comparative  strength. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  the  articles 
of  all  kinds  imported  from  other  countries  and  entered  at  the  custom- 
house at  Toronto  amounted  to  a  valuation  of  $15,090,629. 

From  Juue  30,  1880,  to  September  of  that  ye^r  the  imports  were $4, 399, 039  00 

From  September  :W  to  December  31 2,726.189  00 

From  January  1,  1881,  to  April  1,  1881 4,648.711  00 

From  Aprill  to  June  30,  1881 3,316,690  00 

During  the  fiscal  year 15, 090, 629  00 

Of  these  imports,  there  were  entered  for  home  consumption 14, 581, 217  00 

The  duties  collected  on  these  imports  amounted  to 3, 1:^6, 505  41 

Within  the  same  fiscal  year  there  were  entered  for  export  at  the  custom- 
house of  Toronto  various  articles,  amounting  in  all  to  $3,454,108.  The 
articles  exported  that  were  of  the  growth  and  product  of  Canada 
amounted  to  $3,404,876.    These  latter  were  made  up  of— 

Products  of  the  mines $348 

Products  of  fisheries 1,890 

Products  of  forest i :i^\,  599 

Animals  and  their  products 1, 012, 753 

Agricultural  products 1, 828, 492 

Manufactures 177,453 

Miscellaneous 341 

Total 3,404,876 

The  following  are  some  of  the  items  that  might  be  placed  under  the 
heail  of  "Articles  exported,  the  growth  or  product  of  Canada^ : 


Articles.  Quaniities.      Value. 


350,000  3,600 

16. 040 


ProdaclH  of  the  mines $348 

Products  of  tbe  fisheries |  1,685 

Products  of  the  forest: 

Bass  wood,  battemut.  and  hickory feet. 

Hop,  hoop,  and  telegraph  poles 

Ship  knees  and  fnttocks piecoH. 

Square  timber  and  round  logs tons . 

Masta  and  spars pieces. 

Planks,  ioista,  and  boards feet. 

Animals  and  their  products : 

Honten,  to  the  United  States *. 

Sheep,  to  the  United  States 

Sheep,  to  Great  Britain         

Homed  cattle,  to  Great  Britain 

Homed  cattle,  to  the  United  States I  31  |  985 

Poultry,  to  the  United  States  I  150 

Es£s,  to  the  United  States dozens.. 

Bones  and  hoofs 

Butter,  to  Great  Britain pounds . . 

Cheese,  to  Great  Britain do 


908  I  J, 072 

4.743  2,810 

128  I  5,750 

28..')90,000  I  339,390 

1,171   I  168,636 

837  8,128 

888  I  7,524 

X15  I  36,201 


59, 904  7, 640 

20.713 


3.31,061         147,362 
59,971  0,770 
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'    Articles.  Quantities.     Value. 

Furs,  dressed,  to  the  rnited  States $12,422 

Furs,  raw.  to  the  United  States 13,408 

Furs,  raw,  to  Europe 12, 422 

Soapjjfrcase  and  scraps,  to  the  United  States pounds . .  59,  589  5,  509 

Bacon,  to  Great  Britain d6 . . . .  5. 243, 260  354, 459 

Hams,  to  Great  Britain do 493.980  33,401 

Pork,  to  Great  Britain do....  311,10)  20.067 

Tongues,  &c.,  td  Great  Britain do 1?,  129  1,  009 

Sheeps*  pelts,  to  the  United  States 14,606  i>,  ISH 

Wool,  to  the  United  States pounds..  513,204  123,431 

Agricultural  products: 

Apples,  to  Great  Britain barrels..  10.391  19,282 

Barley,  to  the  United  States bushels..  1,723,853  I  1,370,540 

Malt,  to  the  United  States do....  95,839  93,112 

Oats,  to  the  United  States * do....  912  568 

Oats,  to  Great  Britain do....  13,86n  5,330 

Pease,  to  Great  Britain do....  63,066  50,396 

Pease,  to  the  United  States do  ..  :*4,436  30.743 

Wheat,  to  the  United  SUtes do....  23,590  28,417 

Flour,  to  Great  Britain barrels..  6,259  32,658 

Rve,  to  the  United  States w bushels..  9,929  9,727 

Oatmeal,  to  Great  Britain.. barrels..  545  2,678 

Hay,  to  the  United  SUtes tons.  '  3,606  39.587 

Potatoes,  to  the  United  States bushels.'  114,998  49.;{6* 

Grass  and  other  seeds,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain j  58, 784 

The  Other  exports  are  made  up  of  a  miscellaneous  variety  of  small  lots, 
many  of  them  samples  and  exchanges,  sent  to  various  countries,  includ- 
ing Brazil  and  Australia.  On  referring  to  many  of  the  articles  as  re- 
ported from  the  custom-house,  I  find  the  amount  very  much  le^s  than 
that  of  the  same  articles  declared  for  export  at  this  consulate  for  the 
same  period. 

There  is  a  very  stea<ly  export  from  this  region  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Prominent  among 
these  are  Clydesdale  horses,  which  are  the  heavy  horses  of  Canada,  being 
imported  originally  from  Scotland,  and  mares  of  the  same  blood.  The 
sheep  exported  for  this  purpose  are  either  Southdowns,  Cottswolds, 
or  Leicestershire,  and  of  pigs  only  Berkshire  seem  to  be  in  demand.  Of 
neat  cattle,  the  number  is  small.  Mares  are  exported  for  breeding,  with- 
out much  regard  to  their  blood,  and  in  some  instances  frauds  upon  the 
revenue  may  be  practiced  in  this  way.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
determine  when  mares  are  fraudulently  exported  under  this  pret^^nse, 
since  the  statute  relating  to  the  subject  is  hot  very  definite,  and  it  is 
contended  by  stockmen  jthat  very  inferior  mares  are  often  valuable  for 
breeding. 

The  export  of  lumber  has  increased  very  largely  over  the  previous 
year,  and  is  growing  in  importance,  or  rather  returning  towards  its  for- 
mer importance. 

The  barley  crop  of  the  past  year  was  very  good ;  but  that  at  the  last 
harvest  was  much  better.  The  bulk  of  this  summer's  harvest  will  be 
reported  at  the  close  of  September  next.  This  maj^  be  aft^r  a  failure 
of  next  year's  crop;  so  it  happens  that  the  statistics  of  the  barlej"  trade 
for  the  years  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  are  uncertain.  The  ship- 
ment of  barley  in  the  quarter  from  October  1,  1881,  to  January  1,  1882, 
will  exceed  in  quantity  and  value  the  four  preceding  quarters.  The 
grain  harvested  this  year  is  better  than  usual,  and  averages  nearly  a 
dollar  per  bushel  in  value. 

Unfortunately  for  many  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  there  has  been 
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such  a  failure  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  as  to  warrant  a  very  extensive  ex- 
portation of  tbis  uncertain  crop  from  Canada ;  and  the  trade  in  them 
is  likely  to  be  active  and  steady  until  next  summer's  crop  is  realized, 
in  part  at  least.  The  supply  appears  to  be  ample  under  the  present 
circumstances  and  the  many  impediments  to  exportation. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  potatoes  have  aflFected  many  other  vege- 
tables ;  so  that  turnips  and  cabbages  have  been  exported  with  some 
profit,  though  they  are  precarious  articles  for  long  distances  of  trans- 
portation. 

But  this  trade  of  export  to  the  United  States  is  practically  regulated 
by  the  necessities  of  the  market.  The  duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  on 
l>otatoes  effectually  suspends 'the  trade  till  absolute  failure  of  crops 
overcomes  this  obstacle.  There  is  no  commerce  in  these  articles  in  the 
ordinarv  run  of  trade. 

STATEMENT  OF   SHIPPING   AT   TORONTO. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  Toronto  of  vessels 
in  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  July  1, 1880, 
to  November  30,  1881 : 


1880. 


1881. 


Five  moDtha  ended 
November  30. 1881. 


Description  of  vessels. 
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STEAM  VE86EI^. 

British -built  screw  steamers 

Britishbailt  paddle  or  side- 
wheel  steamers 

United  States  of  America 
side-wheel  steamers 

United  States  of  America 
propellers 

Totals 

HAILING  \'V88KL8. 

British-bnilt  schooners 

British-built  barges,  canal- 
boats,  &c 

United  States  of  America 
bnilt  schooners 

Totals 


161 

386 

31 

18 


435 


31 


496 


50,  726  2,  357 

244.  789  '  9, 151 

4,238  164 

2,210  ,  152 


I 

102         35,312  1,698 

246       132,527  6,406 

6           1,302  56 


90 
172 

31,771 
34,757 

364 
5,  007 

2 

487  ; 

20 

596       301,963     11,824       354       169,1411    8,160       264     67,015  I       5.391 


93.011       2,137 
2,583  54 

4.238  164 


379 


70,538   2,268   329  ,  64,257 


19 


2,814 


102 


2 
5 


402 
582 


1.950 
12 
23 


6,202   2,355   398    73,352  ;  2, 370  ]  336  I  64,241    1.991 


The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  for  the  period  between 
July  1,  1880,  and  November  30,  1881,  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
Toronto,  are  reported  officially  as  follows : 
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ARRIVALS. 


Description  of  vesaeU. 


1880. 

1881. 

Five 

months  ended 
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HTRAM  YE8»ELS. 

*Bi  itisb-built  Hcrew  steamers 
British-built  paddle  or  side- 
wheel  steamers 

ToUl  of  an  ivalsof  BHtish- 
built  steamers 


72 
622 
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British-built  schooners 

British-built  barges,  canal- 

boata,  &c 

British-built  sloops 


6Q4 

221 
2 


Totel  arrivals  of  British-  I 
built  sailing  vessels 

Total  arrival  of  United  ; 
States  of  America-built  i 
schooners ! . 


223 


Totals  of  sailing  vessels. . . 
Grand  totals 


223 


917 


28.468  I  1.208  •   88 
267,191  I  13,663   657 


34,450   1.461  ;  114  41,410    1,821 
325,  312  15,  719  1, 167  ;450, 8d6   18, 430 


295,659  14,871  |  745   359,762 


18,947 
574  ; 


906 
12 


512    32, 656 


19,521  I    918 


512  j   32,656 


19,  521 


918   512 


315, 180 


15, 789 


1,257 


17, 180  1,2«1  492,296   20,251 


1,769   257 


6 


1,769   263 


15,309    1.060 


101 


1 


32,656 


392. 418 


1, 769   204 


12 


15,410    1,092 


165 


15,575    1.098 


18,949  1,545  507,871   21.349 


DEPARTURES. 


STEAM  VK88ELB. 

British-built  screw  steamers. 
British-built  paddle  or  side-  I 
wheel  steamers : 


28 
623 


Totals   of  Britioh-b  n  i  1 1  I 
steamers I    651 

SAILING  \'E8eEL8. 

British-built  barks 4 

British-built  schooners ;    167 

British -built  sloops 

British-built  barges,  canal-    

boats,  &.0  


Totals  of  British-built  sail- 
ing vessels  

United  States  of  America- 
bnilt  schooners 


171 
2 


9,528 
247, 316 


256,844 


1,148 
15,540 


16,688 
206 


Totals  of  sailing  vessels. . . 
Grand  totals 


173         16,894 


824 


273, 738 


422 
12,920 


13,342 


24 
682 


700 

8 


714 


14,056 


20  !        5,388 


671 


264.567 


691       269,955 


562 


39.263 


562 


562 


1,253 


39, 2C3 


39,263 


309,  218 


249 
12,396 


12,645 


1,872 


1,872 


1,872 


14. 517 


94 
1,146 


1,210 


435,197  I     17,533 


381 

4 
1 


386 


386 


33, 265         1, 450 
401,932       16,083 


21,599 
68 

487 


1,319 
8 
6 


22,154  i      1..333 


22,154  1       1,333 


1,626  457.351  i     18.866 


'The  term  "British-lniilt''  applies  to  Canadian-built  vessels  almost  exclusively. 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  ej^ports  from  tlie  consular  district  of  Toronto  to  the 
United  States  during  tJiefour  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


Quarters  ending — 


Articlea. 


December 
61, 1880. 


Aninials: 

For  breeding . 

For  slAQghter 

Apoles 

Barley 

Bones  

Books 

Bran 


Fish,  fresh 

Furs,  raw  .^ 

Hay 

Hides 

Horses 

Lumber 

Malt 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Spirits 

Scrap  iron 

Shingles 

Telegraph  poles 

^rheat..... 

Wool 

HiscellaneoQs  .. 


$40, 864  20 
18,  575  03 
2, 265  00 
2,  254,  351  12 
5,765  00 
1,054  54 
2,  250  OQ 
3,536  11 


March  31, 
1881. 


$63,844  80 

100, 801  00 

19,  333  75 

377, 734  92 

3,  324  39 

968  97 


5,  616  75 

6,  050  00 
44, 134  34 

315, 302  30 
20,  465  10 
63,  791  95 


187  50 
630  68 

7,  580  97 
23,  257  01 

4,718  00 


36, 121  66 
1,167  83 
3,283  15 


14,  630  88 
56,  206  04 
26,420  11 
12,  333  75 

"i,"  983  92 
12. 647  93 


June  30, 
1881. 


September 
30. 1881. 


$63,831  50 
18,918  50 


306, 647  55 
6,971  15 


1,383  20 


68, 120  28 
38,  056  07 


Total 2,930,770  43 

Total  preceding  year .. .  |  1,319,977  06 


36,314  15 
35,551  12 

799,853  09 
740, 779  36 


6, 148  35 

1,  500  40 

6.  709  80 

28,751  66 

18,627  29 

104, 559  50 

518,141  89 

21.904  10 

29,  601  35 

49, 723  31 

9.727  00 

4,051  71 

25, 707  44 

17,  631  64 

6,283  00 

34,944  00 

19, 213  87 

62, 514  56 


$45,095  45 
6, 780  80 


1,362.109  47 
943, 421  02 


614, 112  47 

7,493  50 

919  00 

1,248  00 

10,  289  69 

1,  357  54 

5,  322  20 

9,  610  50 

8,  252  00 

50,  752  00 

649,  906  34 

47, 448  00 

8,118  00 

6,299  90 


233  00 

20,  264  ir 

9,550  09 

'i2,76i  35 
42, 345  37 


1, 558. 159  33 
1,376,421  93 


Total  for  the 
.year. 


$213, 

145, 

21, 

3,552, 

23. 

2, 

3, 

20, 

3, 

19. 

67. 

37, 

199, 

1.497, 

146, 

127, 

68, 

45. 

", 
41, 
37. 
17, 
34. 
136, 
178, 


635  95 
075  33 
598  75 
846  06 
554  64 
942  51 
498  00 
161  65 
488  62 
612  97 
235  92 
647  2^ 
445  84 
981  41 
023  14 
931  41 
366  96 
848  66 
203  46 
871  52 
895  77 
216  29 
944  00 
409  65 
467  12 


6,  650, 892  32 
4,  380.  599  37 


Imreaae :  1,610,793  37 

Decr^ise ! 


59, 073  73         418,  688  45         181, 737  40       2, 270, 292  95 


United  States  Consulate, 

Toronto^  December  4,  1882. 


WM.  C.  HOWELLS.  Coruiul. 


iTI  E  X  1  €  O. 

MATAMOROS. 

Report  by  Consul  Sutton  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  consular 
district  of  Matamoros  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros^  December  22,  1881. 

« 

AGEICULTUEE. 


1  caDnot  note  any  improvement  in  either  the  methods  of  raising  farm 
products  or  in  the  quantity  raised.  Since  the  great  storm  and  overflow 
of  August,  1880,  we  have  had  high  water  in  the  Rio  Grande  so  as  to 
overflow  much  of  the  low  level  lands  lying  near  its  banks.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  area  under  cultivation,  never  large,  is  now  still  smaller,  and 
I  see  no  indications  of  any  increase. 

I  have  in  previous  reports  spoken  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.     If  this  land  were  protected  by  banks 
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to  prevent  overflow,  and  provision  for  irrigation  were  ma<le,  twoand  o:ft  -^t 
three  crops  a  year  could  be  raised.  Corn,  sweet  and  Irish  potato^^s 
garden  vegetables,  oats,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  do  well  here  if  gi\^  -^^ 
protection  from  water  and  drought.  In  the  city  limits  two  men  i^^^ 
American  plows  and  drags,  but  a  league  from  the  town  the  old-fashioiL  ^^ 
crotched  stick  is  still  in  use.  In  my  last  report  I  noted  that  an  Americ^ —  ^^ 
windmill  had  been  lately  erected.  It  still  stands,  but  has  not  been  p^^^^ 
to  any  use,  and  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  monument  of  the  owner. 

A  small  amount  of  com  is  produced  near  the  city,  but  for  the  lar^C-S^^ 
part  of  the  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  we  are  dependent  u|)^^^ 
the  New  Orleans  market.  When  the  steamer  is  delayed,  the  vegetabl  -^*^ 
and  such  provisions  as  lard,  flour,  sugar,  &c.,  become  scarce,  and  ^ 

times  the  supi>ly  is  entirely  exhausted. 

CLIMATE   AND  HEALTH. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  climate  is  not  healthy.    The  seve:^^^' 
and  continuous  heat  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  sudden 
and  violent  changes  in  temperature  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  cause 
a  large  death  rate  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  fevers. 

This  year  again,  as  last,  the  high  water  in  the  Eio  Grande  has  flooded 
fully  half  of  the  city,  driving  many  families  of  the  poorest  people  from 
their  homes. 

During  the  last  winter  a  terrible  epidemic  of  small-pox  raged,  carry- 
ing off  about  276  persons,  of  whom  a  large  majority  were  young  children. 
The  disease,  which  always  exists  here,  was  fed  by  the  storm  and  high 
water  of  last  year,  which  so  flooded  the  city  as  to  drive  several  thousaud 
people  from  their  ruined  houses.  The  crowding  in  towards  the  higher 
parts  of  the  city,  aided  by  the  wretched  manner  of  life,  helped  to  spread 
the  disease.  No  adequate  eflbrts  were  made  to  check  it  or  to  vaccinate 
those  who  had  not  had  the  disease. 

Smallpox,  while  nearly  if  not  quite  as  fatal  as  in  th6  United  States, 
is  here  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  which  has  to  be  endured  once.  If 
one  lives  through  it,  well  and  good ;  and  if  not,  then  it  is  the  will  of  God. 
The  strong  prejudice  against  vaccination  which  obtains  among  most  of 
the  people  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  if  the  authorities  should  en- 
deavor to  enforce  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  water  of  this  year, 
which  has  again  flooded  half  the  city,  will  not  bring  a  return  of  this 
disease. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1881,  is  756,  of  which  276  were  from  small-pox.  A  large  majority 
of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  were  of  young  children,  who  were  thus 
running  their  dubious  risk  of  future  exemption  therefrom.  Counting 
the  population  at  16,000,  which  is  one  or  two  thousand  too  large,  and 
this  gives  an  annual  death  rate  of  47J  in  the  thousand,  of  which  rate 
17i  is  from  small-pox.  Considering  that  the  estimated  population  is 
too  high,  and  the  further  fact  that  many  persons  die  of  whom  no  report 
is  made,  and  the  annual  death  rate  last  year  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  GO 
in  the  thousand,  of  which  25  were  from  small-pox. 

• 

BELIEF  FUND. 

As  noted  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  large  sum  was  raised,  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico  for  the  relief  of  the  i)oor  people  of  this  city  who  had 
suflered  by  the  chubasco  or  storm  and  high  water  of  18S0.  This  sum 
must  have  aggregated  over  $50,000.    A  part  was  used  to  relieve  im- 
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mediate  suffering,  and  tlie  remainder,  including  a  large  sum  voted  by  the 
general  government,  was  distributed  in  this  city  last  April,  under  the 
<lirect  supervision  of  Ex-President  Porlirio  Diaz,  then  minister  of  public 
works. 

Persons  claiming  the  benefit  of  this  fund  were  directed  to  make  a 
•written  statemen|;  of  their  losses,  needs,  &c.,  to  a  Junta  or  committee, 
who  considered  the  same  and  decided  as  to  whether  the  claimant  was 
worthy,  and  if  so,  how  much  should  be  given.  The  recipients  were  divided 
into  sections,  and  each  section  paid  at  the  Teatro  de  la  Eeforma,  on  a 
particular  day.  The  sums  given  ranged  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  $1(M), 
and  was  almost  entirely  given  to  the  women. 

The  liberality  manifested  all  over  Mexico  for  these  poor  people  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  donors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  money 
so  distributed  did  not  do  more  good.  The  feria  or  season  for  licensed 
ojien  gambling  of  all  sorts  on  one  of  the  main  plazas  came  shortly  after, 
and  probably  75  per  cent,  of  all  this  money  went  over  the  gambling 
table  within  a  month. 

When  this  year  the  rains  and  high  water  came  again  they  were  just 
as  poor  as  ever,  and  the  same  sickening  scenes  of  poverty  and  suffering 
areon  every  side.  Had  one-half  the  sum  given  away  by  Ex-President  Diaz 
been  expended  in  repairing  and  extending  the  dirt  wall  around  the  city, 
the  high  water  from  the  river  and  th'elagunas  could  have  been  thoroughly 
shut  out,  and  this  annual  overflow  of  water-mud,  causing  abandoned 
houses,  increased  suffering  and  death,  have  been  permanently  stopped. 
The  remainder  might  have  been  given  in  part  to  those  who  could  not 
labor,  and  in  rebuilding  some  of  the  Rouses  destroyed.  All  this  would 
have  given  plenty  of  work  to  aid  these  poor  people  to  get  on  their  feet 
once  more,  and,  what  would  have  been  infinitely  better,  the  annual  cause 
of  all  this  trouble  would  have  been  removed. 

QUARANTINE. 

The  quarantine  at  Bagdad  against  infected  Mexican  ports  was  main- 
tained last  year  by  the  authorities,  so  that  no  diseases  were  brought  in. 
The  expenses  thereof  were  provided  for  by  subscriptions  from  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  who  are  interested  in  keeping  the  pass  between  this 
city  and  Brownsville  open  for  business. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  a  more  permanent  and  reliable  quarantine 
system  may  be  provided  them,  so  as  not  only  to  protect  the  health  of  this 
section,  but  to  keep  unbroken  the  commercial  intercourse  with  Browns- 
\ille,  Tex. 

MINING. 

The  company  mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  having  sent  some  ores 
to  the  United  States  for  assay  have  receive(^l  returns  therefrom,  but  have 
done  nothing  further  in  the  matter.  The  death  of  General  Canales  has, 
perhaps,  delayed  the  enterprise  somewhat.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
some  mines  in  this  State  would  yield  good  returns. 

AMERICANS  CANNOT   HOLD   REAL  ESTATE. 

I  again  call  attention  to  that  clause  of  Mexican  law  forbidding  any 
foreigners  to  acquire  title  to  real  estate  on  this  frontier.  There  are  many 
Americans  in  this  city  who  have  applied  for  permits  to  hold  real  estate 
but  have  been  refused.    I  only  know  of  one  permit  granted  lately,  and 
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that  limited  to  two  3  ears.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  more  eas,^^  to 
get  these  permits,  but  that  no>v  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  Americi^saD 
to  obtaiu  oue.  While  the  law  is  general  in  its  application  to  all  foreti 
ers,  yet  it  applies  most  disadvantageously  to  Americans,  and  it  is 
to  be  more  difficult  for  an  American  to  obtain  permits  than  for  Sp 
iards  or  other  Europeans. 

EXTRADITION. 

During  last  year  an  American  citizen  named  R.  A.  Blandford,  ree= 
iiig  at  Austin,  Tex.,  while  acting  as  treasurer  of  a  building  associati^    <^^7 
was  found  to  have  embezzled  the  funds  thereof.    He  fled,  naturally^        ^^' 
ward  the  Mexican  border,  and  came  to  Matamoros,  passing  under        ^^^ 
name  of  Robert  Brown.    After  remaining  here  some  time,  he  started  ^_J^^ 
Vera  Cruz,  but  was  arrested  at  Bagdad  on  the  order  of  the  first  juc^^S® 
of  this  city  at  the  iustance  of  the  sheriff  of  Cameron  County,  Te: 
for  embezzling  "  public  moneys,"  and  his  extradition  asked.     After  a 
days  it  was  seen  that  he  could  not  have  embezzled  "  public  moneys," 
the  charge  of  "  theft"  or  "  larceny"  was  substituted,  on  which  lie  v 
at  length  extradited  and  taken  back  to  Austin. 

While  BlandfonI  was  in  the  jail  he  applied  to  me  for  protection  fr« 
harpies  who  sought  to  rob  hiin  of  all  he  had,  and  for  iidvice  as  to 
position.    Among  other  matters  I  had  very  plainly  expressed  my  on 
ion  that  he  could  be  legally  tried  only  on  the  exact  charge  or  chaq 
for  which  he  might  be  extradited,  but  when  taken  to  Austin  1  am 
formed  that  the  charge  of  ''larceny,  or  theft,"  for  which  he  had  \h 
extradited,  was  nolle  prosequied,  and  he  put  upon  trial  for  embez; 
ment  of  private  moneys,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentij 
for  five  years.    From  this  trial  his  counsel  appealed,  and  the  high 
State  court  reversed  the  decision  and  ordered  him  peremptorily  reh 
and  allowed  sufficient  time  to  return  to  this  city.    He  did  return  »i 
from  here  went  by  steamer  to  Vera  Cruz. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Blandford  embezzled  funds  and  that  he 
served  punishment  therefor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  embezzleme^^J?J 
of  all  classes  is  not  extraditable,  but  as.  it  is  not  I  hold  that  he  coal^^^" 
not  be  tried  therefor  after  being  extradited  for  another  crime.  Tli^^^ 
very  fact  that  certain  crimes  are  enumerated  in  the  extradition  treafc^^:^^*^ 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  in  my  mind  evidence  t^^^^^J 
all  persons  extradited  under  the  treaty  must  in  good  faith  be  trie^  ^^ 
therefor  and  for  no  other  offense.  This  decision  I  am  glad  to  learn  ha  ^^ 
been  upheld  by  the  Texas  court.  If  a  man  could  be  extradited  for  on^  ^^ 
offense,  and  then  put  on  trial  for  another,  esi)ecially  if  it  be  not  exti 
ditable, then  therecovery  of  the  many  fugitives  resorting  to  this  border- 
always  difficult — would  be  nearly  impossible. 

I  would  renew  the  statement  in  niy  last  annual  report  that  a  new  anC 
comprehensive  treaty  for  extradition  between  the  two  countries  is  greatl; 
needed.    This  need  increases  with  the  mutual  railway  and  other  de 
velopments  of  the  frontier. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

Under  this  head  I  6annot  do  better  than  to  quote  what  I  said  in  m^^ 
la^t  annual  report,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  this  is  a  matter  of  con»- 
siderable  importance : 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  immigratiou  and  uaturalization  laws  of  ihh  Unite 
States  for  immigrants  to  become  citizens  are,  in  my  opinion,  sometimes  abused. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  there  are  in  this  consular  district  persons  who  hav 
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acquired  citizenship  by  the  very  liberal  naturalizatioD  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  somewhat  liberal  interpretation  which  in  past  times  has  obtained  on  this  border. 
They  have  never  given,  nor  do  they  probably  intend  ever  to  give,  the  slightest  support 
to  the  UnitcMl  States.  They  simply  use  their  citizenship  as  a  matter  of  business  pro- 
tection, and  in  cases  of  local  trouble  are  the  most  vehement  in  their  demands  for  pro- 
tection. 

A  naturalized  citizen  should  have  exactly  the  same  aid  and  protection  which  a 
native-bom  citizen  has,  and  I  cannot  of  course  consider  the  question  as  to  whether 
such  persons  should  in  good  faith  be  considered  citizens,  but  do  for  them  tis  for  others. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  might  be  somewhat  improved  by  an  increase  in  the  time  for  perfecting  citizen- 
ship and  by  other  requiremenis. 

It  is  nnd'eniable  that  American  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  have  a  per- 
fect right,  nay,  in  certain  commercial  interests  should  be  encouraged,  to  live  abroad, 
bat  certain  provisions  in  addition  to  those  now  provided  by  law  and  treaties  might  be 
wade  which  would  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  such  citizens. 

AMERICAN   RESIDENTS. 

A  very  wise  provision  on  this  subject  is  made  in  the  new  consular 
regulations  for  1881.  The  book  therein  prescribed  has  long  been  kept 
ID  this  office,  and  suck  persons  as  desired  have  had  their  names,  &c., 
entered  upon  it. 

I  have  lately  made  public  the  substance  of  the  new  regulations  in  this 
matter,  and  invited  ail  to  call  and  register  who  had  not  already  done 
so.  While  several  Americans  have  spoken  to  me  of  their  intention  t# 
do  so,  but  few  new  names  have  as  yet  been  eptered.  Unless  more  shall 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  the  yearly  report  on  this  subject  will  be 
very  incomplete. 

BOUNDARY. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  finally  adjusted  by  the  boundary  commission.  Since  that 
time  the  Kio  Grande,  a  peculiarly  unstable  stream,  the  center  of  the 
deepest  channel  of  which  was  made  the  dividing  line,  has  changed  its 
course  greatly,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

It  is  difficult  and  in  some  places  practically  impossible  to  tell  what 
was  then  fixed  as  the  boundary  line.  That  line,  and  not  its  present 
course,  is  the  boundary,  and  from  the  difficulty  in  determining  it«  loca- 
tion many  evils  result.  Smugglers  may  cross  the  river  to  the  left  bank 
and  still  be  in  Mexico  and  free  from  arrest  by  United  States  inspectors, 
and  there  wait  their  opportunity  to  pass  in  with  their  goods  on  good 
opportunity.  The  sale  of  liquors  might  be  carried  on  in  Mexico,  but 
still  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

Eights  of  individuals  to  large  or  small  tracts  of  land  changed  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  as  well  as  their  rights  and  claims  to  citizenship, 
payment  of  taxes,  &c.,  are  often  in  dispute  and  a  cause  of  expense  and 
annoyance. 

For  the  remedy  of  these  evils  the  boundary  should  be  again  deter- 
mined, and  some  legislation  had  to  provide  for  these  contingencies  which 
might  arise  in  future. 

POLITICAL    MATTERS. 

The  most  notable  political  event  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  General 
Servando  Canales,  commanding  the  di\i8ion  of  the  Kio  Bravo,  which 
occurred  last  June.  General  Canales  was  a  son  of  General  Antonio 
Canales,  a  prominent  partisan  commander  in  the  Texas  wars  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico.  He  had  been  three  times  governor  of  the  State,  re- 
signing that  office  to  take  the  military  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
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He  was  for  many  years  a  rival  and  deadly  foe  of  General  Juan  N.  Cor- 
tina, the  notorious  border  robber,  cattle  thief,  and  general  disturber  ot 
the  frontier.  Early  in  1877  he  finally  conquered  his  old  enemy,  and 
Cortina's  life  was  only  saved  by  the  general  government  getting  him 
out  of  Canales'  power  and  taking  him  to  Mexico,  near  which  he  has 
since  been  confined. 

In  his  long  career  on  the  frontier,  Cortina  robbed  and  plundered  the 
Americans  and  residents  of  the  American  banks  right  royally.  Can- 
ales  in  his  hours  of  adversity  found  friends  and  obtained  assistance  on 
the  American  side.  The  friendships  then  formed  continued  through  the 
rest  of  Canales'  life,  and,  while  always  and  peculiarly  a  Mexican,  he  was 
ever  friendly  to  Americans  and  to  American  interests.  His  reputation 
for  bravery  was  great^er  than  that  of  any  other  Mexican  on  this  part  of  the 
frontier,  and  such  was  the  mingled  fear  and  admiration  with  which  he 
was  regarded  in  this  State  that  his  mere  order  had  more  effect  than  all 
other  men,  than  all  law  and  all  authority  put  together.  It  was  literally 
true  of  him  that  he  carried  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  in  his  pocket. 

While  such  a  state  of  things  has  its  inconveniences,  yet  it  had  also  its 
compensations.  I  was  always  certain  when  General  Canales  said  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  done  that  it  would  be  done,  laws  or  other  powers 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding;  and  when  I  wanted  a  certain  thing 
done,  I  knew  just  where  to  go  to  get  the  necessary  authority.  His  whole 
life  was  a  wonderful  one,  {>nd  possible  in  no  other  country  than  Mexico* 
The  most  sensational  of  '^dime  novels"  fall  far  short  of  the  real  adven- 
tures of  this  border  chieftain. 

His  successor  is  General  Komulo  Cuellar,  a  brother-in-law  of  Canales^ 
a  former  local  chieftain,  and  later  a  senator  in  Mexico  for  this  State. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  also  be  equally  friendly  to  Americans^ 
but  much  of  his  reputation  has  yet  to  be  made. 

It  is  strong  proof  of  the  increased  stability  of  the  government  of  this 
State  and  of  the  general  government,  that  General  Canales'  death  did 
not  bring  about  some  sort  of  a  disturbance.  Some  two  years  ago  many 
sensational  rumors  of  probable  revolutionary  movements  on  this  fron- 
tier were  circulated,  which  I  at  the  time  contradicted.  Time  has  con- 
firmed my  opinions,  and  now  we  can  look  back  upon  nearly  four  years 
of  continued  peace.  By  this  I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning 
peace  in  the  sense  of  security  of  life  and  property  in  individual  instances^ 
but  in  that  no  organized  force  has  for  any  long  period  of  time  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  State. 

STATE    CAPITAL. 

The  State  capital  is  still  here,  although  strong  efforts  have  lately 
been  made  to  change  back  to  the  former  capital,  Victoria.  Since  Gen- 
eral Canales' death  the  removal  to  Victoria  has  been  agitated  much  more 
forcibly.  General  Ganales  made  this  city  the  capital,  and  in  his  life 
tolerated  no  scheme  of  its  return  to  Victoria.  I  believe  the  governor 
and  a  majority  of  the  State  officials  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  change^ 
but  some  outside  pressure  is  being  exerted  in  favor  of  Victoria. 

TELEGRAPH    LINES. 

The  Mexican  military  telegraph  is  our  only  line  to  the  interior,  and 
during  the  past  year  some  extensions  have  been  made  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  frontier. 
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GULF 'cable. 

• 

The  Gulf  cable  to  Vera  Cruz  has  takeu  nearly  all  the  through  bu>i, 
ness,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  promoting  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

education. 

I  cannot  note  any  change  or  improvement  in  regard  to  education  since 
my  last  annual  report. 

railways. 

The  air  has  been  full  of  railways  for  over  a  year,  but  so  far  have  not 
Batisfactorily  materialized.  A  year  ago  this  month  we  all  took  part  in 
inaugurating  the  Matamoros  and  Monterey  road,  and  for  some  months 
work  was  carried  on  steadily.  In  March  of  this  year,  some  ten  kilo- 
meters had  been  completed  when  the  company  effected  a  sale  to  the 
*>'  Palmer  and  Sullivan  Combination."  Since  that  time  nothing,  com- 
paratively speaking,  has  been  done.  They  have  graded  a  short  dis- 
tancCy^have  engineers,  an  office,  &c.,  but  have  not  laid  a  single  kilo- 
meter of  rails.  Opinion  here  is  divided  as  to  whether  they  intend  to 
build  the  road  or  whether  they  bought  it  to  kill  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  finished  rapidly,  as  it  will  command  more  business  by 
far  than  all  the  rest  ©f  the  frontier  combined.  If  this  company  fail  to 
keep  to  their  contract,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  it  is  forfeited,  in 
March  next,  another  company  will  be  ready  to  step  in  and  push  the 
work  vigorousl3\  If  they  do  fail  to  keep  their  contract  they  will 
seriously  offend  some  influential  Mexicans,  and  may  do  themselves  some 
damage. 

Besides  the  "  Palmer-Sullivan  Combination,"  the  **  International  Com- 
pany'^ have  been  surveying  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  there 
are  good  prospects  that  a  line  will  pass  near  this  city  en  route  from 
Laredo  to  Victoria. 

The  most  important  line  of  all,^however,is  that  now  building  by  Count 
Telfner  and  called  the  New  York,  Texas,  and  Mexican  Railway.  This 
starts  from  some  railway  station  not  far  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  is 
being  rapidly  constructed  to  Victoria,  Tex.  It  is  expected  to  be  there 
this  winter.  From  thence  the  route  is  to  be  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and 
thence  to  this  city  and  along  near  the  coast  to  Tampico,  in  this  State. 
This  route  is  over  land  of  unsurpassed  fertility  and  as  fine  grazing 
country  as  there  is  in  the  world.  All  that  is  needed  to  produce  crops  is 
irrigation,  and  this  is  not  always  neces8ar3\  That  portion  of  the  road 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  would  be  over  a  level  plain  in 
which  are  two  of  the  largest^attle,  horse,  and  sheep  ranches  in  the  world. 
Capt.  Richard  King  and  Capt.  Mifflin  Kennedy,  formerly  King  &  Ken- 
nedy, own,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  2,000,000  acres  each  and  are 
still  buying  more.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  lands  has  been  fenced, 
Captain  King  having,  say,  350  miles  of  fence  and  350,000  acres  inclosed, 
while  Captain  Kennedy  has  275  miles  of  fence,  containing  400,000  acres. 
On  the  Mexican  side  the  soil  is  equally  good,  and  with  enteiprise  and 
continued  peace  would  support  a  large  population. 

The  greatest  advantage  to  this  section  by  this  railway  would  be  the 
direct  rail  connection  with  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  States.  With  through  bills  of  lading  by  rail  to 
this  city  there  would  be  a  speedy  end  to  the  outrageous  delay  in  get- 
ting American  goods  to  this  market,  which  has  done,  and  still  does,  so 
much  to  retard  the  increased  consumption  of  American  goods  in  this 
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part  of  Mexico.  Freight  rates  would  also  be  much  less,  as  any  prop- 
erly constructed  road  can  bring  by  rail  to  Brownsville  passengers  and 
freight  for  one-half  what  is  charged  at  present  from  New  Orleans  by 
water  to  Point  Isabel,  Tex.,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Brownsville. 

It  is  said  that  the  owners  of  this  road  have  large  grants  of  land  near 
Tampico,  Mex.,  and  that  they  will  import  large  colonies  of  Italians  to 
work  on  the  road,  and  to  settle  along  the  line.  I  believe  that  they  have 
also  railroad  land  grants  in  Texas,  on  which  theyare  now  locating  large 
numbers  of  colonists. 

This  road,  if  built,  will  open  up  to  markets  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
lower  frontier,  all  the  fertile  farming  lands  of  Southern  Tamaulipas,  the 
rich  mines  further  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  the  country  lying 
back  of  Tamaulipas^  towards  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  sections  in  Mexico.  All  that  is  needed  to  awaken  this  vast 
wealth  is  energy,  capital,  continued  peace,  and  a  market.  What  the 
possible  change  might  be  can  be  imagined  when  I  state  that  some  sales 
of  excellent  grazing  land,  fit  for  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses,  and  good  for 
farming,  if  irrigated,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
have  changed  hands  within  a  year,  at  fourteen  cents  per  acre. 

On  the  Aiherican  side  is  a  little  road  from  Point  Isabel  to  Browns- 
ville, about  21  miles.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  line  is  through  low 
lands  flooded  by  each  high  water.  The  expenses  of  the  original  build- 
ing and  the  frequent  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  ill  selected  route, 
together  with  ignorant  management,  long  since  ran  the  road  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Its  present  condition  is  very  bad,  and  strong  hopes  have  been 
entertained  that  a  new  road  from  Brazos  de  Santiago  to  Brownsville 
could  be.built  by  a  much  better  route. 

If  the  road  to  Monterey  is  built,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  either 
build  a  new  road  from  Brownsville  to  salt  water  or  else  to  take  up  a  part 
of  the  present  route  and  put  it  in  a  better  location. 

A  road  to  Brazos  instead  of  Point  Isabel  would  save  the  present  delay 
and  expense  of  lightering  from  Brazos  to  the  railway  at  the  point. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  is  quite  probable  that  within  one  year 
from  now  some  route,  will  be  built  from  the  harbor  at  Brazos  de  Sant- 
iago, Texas,  to  Brownsville,  and  thence  via  this  city  to  Monterey,  con- 
necting near  Mier  with  the  Texas  Mexican  road,  now  owned  by  the 
Palmer-Sullivan  combination.  It  the  Telfner  or  New  York  Texas  and 
Mexican  road  reaches  this  place  en  route  to  Tampico,  we  will  then  have 
not  only  close  and  competing  connection  with  the  United  States,  both 
by  land  and  by  water,  but  also  with  the  interior  of  Mexico.  Such  con- 
nections would  do  much  to  increase  the  consumption  of  American  goods, 
and  change  much  of  the  large  European  trade  of  this  section  to  the 
United  States. 

ZONA   LIBRE.   * 

The  Zona  Libre,  of  which  I  have  fully  reported  in  previous  dispatches, 
is  still  in  full  force,  but  has  been  modified  by  a  new  Federal  law. 

OPENING  THE  PORT  OF  GUERRERO. 

It  is  stated  here  that  the  custom-house  at  Guerrero,  the  next  town 
above  Mier,  and  which  has  for  some  years  been  closed,  will  be  opened 
again  on  the  first  of  the  coming  year.  While  its  trade  is  not  important, 
yet  it  will  then  be  able  to  import  American  goods  directs,  and  by  this 
their  importation  will  be  increased. 
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BONDED   ROUTES. 

The  large  foreign  trade  which  is  shown  in  the  following  tables  is  all  car- 
ried across  a  small  corner  of  the  United  States,  from  Brazos  de  Santiaga 
to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  where  export  to  Mexico  is  made  through  this  city. 
Of  this  amount  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  has  been  previously  entered 
at  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and  thence  transported  in  American  bot- 
toiUvS.  The  other  and  much  the  larger  part  comes  directly  to  the  Brazos 
from  Europe  and  in  European  vessels.  This  proportion  of  direct  transit 
as  compared  with  that  entered  at  New  York  or  New  Orleans  iias  steadily 
increased  for  live  or  six  years  because  of  the  delay  and  expense  in  get- 
ting goods  by  the  only  American  line  of  steamers  running  to  the  Brazos. 
By  tills  means  the  control  of  this  foreign  trade,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  wholesale  iuiporters,  has  ])assed 
to  Europe,  and  these  goods  come  direct,  only  using  for  comvenience  this 
small  section  of  the  United  States. 

When  it  is  considered  that  three-fourths  of  all  this  bonded  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  done  here,  and  that,  at  least,  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  from  Europe  direct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bonded 
system  as  regards  the  Mexican  trade  is  of  comparatively  small  benefit 
to  American  business.  With  lower  freight  rates  and  a  regular  and  more 
frequent  line  of  steamers  between  the  Brazos  and  New  Orleans  much  of 
this  valuable  trade  could  be  again  carried  on  through  the  United  States. 

A  circular  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  recently  pub- 
lished, allows  the  immediate  transit  of  these  foreign  goods.  Up  to  the 
present,  from  certain  difficulties  it  has  not  been  availed  of,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  can  be  availed  of  except  to  a  limited  degree. 

FREIGHT   RATES. 

The  freight  rates  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  to 
this  city  via  Brownsville,  Tex.,  by  the  only  regular  steam  route,  continue 
to  be  simply  exorbitant.  Business  with  the  interior  has  for  years  been 
turned  from  this  cit}^  to  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Tampico,  to  avoid  these  ex- 
orbitant charges.  There  is  business  enough  for  a  steamer  every  week 
from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  but  during  last  fall  we  were  four 
weeks  between  steamers.  The  result  has  been  that  some  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  were  exhausted  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  provisions 
are  ver}'  high.  Potatoes  are  now  selling  in  this  city  for  12J  cents  per 
pound,  and  many  other  things  in  proportion.  For  this  state  of  things 
there  seems  no  remedy.  One  company  controls  the  only  route,  and  they 
neither  increasethenumber  of  steamers  nor  reduce  the  prices  for  freights. 

The  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the  trade  of  this  whole  sec- 
tion belongs,  seem  content  to  let  matters  remain  in  this  condition.  Their 
supineness  not  only  helps  to  kill  their  very  profitable  trade  to  this  sec- 
tion, but  is  also  driving  Mexican  merchants  to  purchase  more  largely 
of  European  goo<ls  and  bring  them  in  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  One 
reason  given  for  the  high  freight  rates  to  the  Brazos  is  that  the  bar  is 
bad.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  there  is  nearly 
always  sufficient  water  on  that  bar  to  permit  suitable  vessels  not  over- 
loaded to  enter.  But  by  reason  of  only  running  a  steamer  every  ten  or 
eleven  days  freight  accumulates  so  that  lighterage  of  from  one  to  two 
feet  of  the  vessel's  draft  is  necessary.  This  charge  of  lighterage  comes 
out  of  the  merchants,  and  when  vessels  are  caught  ott'  the  bar  in  storms 
they  may  be  and  have  been  this  year  so  delayed  as  to  be  four  weeks  in 
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eign,  will  pay  double  the  above.  Suuff,  all  kinds,  for  each  30  grams,  1 
cent;  chewing-tobacco,  30  grams,  1  cent;  long  cut,  60  grams,  1  cent; 
«hort  cut,  100  grams,  1  cent. 

3.  The  third  law  is  the  executive  decree  of  June  25, 1881,  taking  effect 
Kovember  1, 1881. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  are  many  and  very  complex,  and  can  only 
be  approximated  at  this  time.  Previous  to  this  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable free  list  of  goods  for  importation,  but  by  this  law  the  free  list 
is  done  away.  On  the  former  free  list  a  tax  on  the  gross  weight  of 
goods  is  levied  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  100  kilograms,  say  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  cent  per  pound.    . 

The  goods  which  have  heretofore  paid  duties  have  their  duties  aug- 
mented by  a  gross-weight  tax  of  the  same  amount.  On  wines  and 
liquors,  which  are  not  included  in  the  two  classes  above,  an  additional 
tax  on  the  net  weight  of  the  liquor  is  levied,  ranging  from  1^  to  12  cents 
per  kilogram. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  within  a  very  short  time  three 
important  additions  to  the  taxes  have  been  made.  This  additional  tax- 
ation is  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  country  is  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace. 

What  with  the  ever- increasing  tax  and  import  laws  of  the  general 
government  and  the  State  and  city  taxes,  which  also  seem  destined  to 
continue  to  increase,  the  result  appears  to  be  serious  embarrassment  of 
business  and  greatly  increased  cost  of  living  for  all  persons. 

MONEY   QUESTION. 

It  would  seem  as  if  I  had  already  written  enough  as  to  commercial 
hinderances,  but  I  have  jet  to  mention  the  most  vexing  one  of  the  wbole 
list. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  speke  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  abraded  or  "smooth"  money.  Since  that  time  much  of  this  has 
been  exported  and  sold  to  the  United  States  mint.  But  we  have  had  a 
problem  fully  as  perplexing  in  the  "  Provisional"  money,  which  remained 
in  use.  This  is  money  coined  in  various  Spanish-speaking  countries,  but 
chiefly  in  Mexico  during  the  revolution  against  Spain.  The  coinage  was 
very  faulty  and  the  coins  defaced  by  use  or  mutilation. 

A  stringent  edict  was  passed  by  the  State  ordering  all  to  take  it,  but 
disputes  as  to  what  was  good  "Provisional"  and  what  was  simply 
"  smooth  "  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  persons  have  been 
brought  before  the  courts  for  refusal  and  fined.  The  custom  house, 
which  is  the  chief  collecting  agent  in  money  matters,  either  refused  to 
take  this  or  made  such  rigid  inspi  ction  and  threw  out  so  much  as  being 
"smooth"  that  matters  were  greatly  complicated.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  now  estimated  to  be  nearly  $100,000  in  face  value  of  this  stuff, 
and  the  Mexican  Government  has  been  asked  to  receive  this  on  deposit, 
allowing  it  to  be  applied  on  account  of  duties  to  20  per  c^nt.  of  the  values 
until  par,  and  to  have  it  taken  to  Mexico  for  recoinage. 

This  proposition  was  lately  accepted,  but  it  was  found  that  so  many 
restrictions  as  to  the  kinds  had  been  made  by  the  government  that  the 
agreement  wa«  of  no  practical  benefit. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  get  a  modification  of  these  restrictions, 
so  that  the  custom-house  can  receive  and  finally  dispose  of  this  money. 

The  whole  question  of  this  money  has  been  a  source  of  infinite  delay, 
expense,  and  vexation  during  several  years,  but  has  been  much  worse 
during  the  last  year.  • 
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OTHER  TROUBLES. 

The  city  is  to-day  and  has  beeu  for  some  months  almost  cut  oft'  from 
the  interior  by  liigh  water  in  the  la^nas.  Goods  to  the  interior  fxo  by 
carts  out  to  the  gates  and  then  to  the  edge  of  the  high  water.  Then 
they  are  got  through  the  mud  in  some  fashion,  and  loaded  in  skift's  and 
flat-boats,  and  pulled  and  pushed  a  few  miles  farther,  where  they  are 
again  taken  through  the  mud  to  the  freighters,  whence  they  are  dispatched 
to  their  destination.  Rains  are  common  in  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  often  delay  and  loss  from  this  cause. 

I  am  told  that  first  and  last  the  name,  description,  duties,  &c.,  of  each 
package  of  goods  arriving  and  departing  from  here  to  the  interior  have  to 
be  minutely  and  very  carefully'  written  fourteen  times,  with  all  sorts  of  risks 
of  tines  and  penalties  of  imprisonment  for  errors  of  even  the  most  trivial 
character.  These  are  the  necessary  outcomes  of  the  tarift^  laws,  but  they 
have  been  made  much  worse  during  the  past  six  months  by  the  action 
of  the  otBcer  in  charge  of  this  custom-house.  His  action  in  one  reganl 
has  already  been  officially  reported  to  the  dejiartment.  But  from  mauy 
instances  related  to  me  by  different  merchants,  his  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  in  utter  disregard  not  only  of  Mexican  law,  but  of  all  require- 
ments of  ordinary  politeness.  In  other  words, he  ha«  made  life  a  burden 
to  all  merchants  having  business  with  his  office. 

These  comments  are,  perhaps,  plainer  than  may  seem  to  be  warranted, 
but  they  are  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  as  this  report  may  be  read  bj- 
American  merchants  who  design  to  enter  into  business  relations  in  this 
city,  it  is  just  as  well  in  this  case  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  leave  it  unsaid. 
I  s])eak  this  the  more  freely,  because  I  am  confident  that  such  action 
is  not  at  all  approved  by  the  Mexican  Government.  1  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  other  gentlemen  who  have  filled  that  office,  and  in 
each  case  they  have  been  gentlemen,  and  evidently  desirous  of  using 
all  persons  civilly. 

TRADE  TOPICS. 

There  is  very  little  of  important  change  during  the  past  year.  Amer- 
ican goods  have  slightly  increased,  but  not  at  all  as,  in  my  opinion,  they 
should.  The  causes  which  tend  to  prevent  the  proper  increase  of 
American  trade  have  been  fully  detailed  previously  in  this  report.  Un- 
til these  are  removed,  the  growth,  if  any,  must  be  slow  and  confined  to 
articles  of  necessary  use. 

Table  A  shows  the  imports  of  American  goods  for  the  year  to  have 
been  $1,353,998,  an  increase  of  about  $230,000  over  the  previous  year. 

Table  B  shows  the  imports  of  European  goods  for  the  same  time  to 
have  been  $1,253,372,  an  increase  of  about  $200,000. 

Table  O  gives  eighteen  classes  of  goods,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  amounts  from  both — fourteen — mostly  from  Europe,  and 
eight  nearly  equally  divided. 

Table  D  shows  the  exports,  all  of  which  were  to  the  United  States, 
to  have  been  $1,330,547,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  $365,000, 
of  which  coin  and  bullion  increased  about  $230,000,  and  other  exports 
al>out  $135,000.  'The  figures  for  exportation  of  coin  and  bullion  are  of 
only  comparative  value,  as  the  export  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  silver 
moliey  makes  snuiggling  to  the  United  Stiites  a  profitable  business,  and 
a.  large  proportion  is  taken  out  in  this  manner  without  being  manifested 
at  the  custom-houses  either  here  or  in  Brownsville,  Tex.  The  figures 
for  this  traffic  are  taken  from  the  latter  office,  as  thev  are  more  nearlv 
correct. 
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Table  E  sliows  the  imports  of  American  goods  for  tlnoe  years  eud- 
iu*;  September  30,  1881,  1880,  and  1879. 

Table  F  shows  the  imports  of  European  goods  for  the  same  dates. 
Table  G  shows  the  exports  for  the  four  years  ending  September  30, 
1881,  all  of  which  were  to  the  United  States,  although  some  pig  lead 
and  a  few  other  articles  were  destined  for  Europe. 

Table  H  gives  the  imports  of  American  and  European  goods,  with 
totals,  and  the  exports  both  of  Mexican  products,  not  including  products 
of  mines,  and  coin  and  bullion,  with  the  totals  of  each,  and  the  total 
commerce  for  four  years  ending  September  30,  1881. 

WARREN  P.  SUTTON, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros,  December  22,  1881. 


Table  A. — Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  consular  district  of  MatamoroH  for  the 

year  ending  September  30,  18t<l. 


No. 


5 
6 

I 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
15 
17 
19 
22 
23 
25 
•26 
27 
28 
32 
34 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
44 
50 

51 
52 
53 

54 

56 

57 

50 

60 

61 

65 

75 

SO 

81 

91 

92 

93 

95 

98 

99 

100 

102 

103 

105 

106a 

108 

109 


Articles. 


1 


Plows    

Aiipicultaral  implemeDts 

Hogs 

Homed  cattle 

Horses 

Males •. 

Sheep  

Other  live  animals 

Beer  in  bottles 

Bells .....dozen. 

Blacking 


Quantity. 


344 


110 
335 
329 

:^2 

29,823 


15,098 


Books 

Brass,  manufactores  of 

Bread  and  biscuits 

Indian  com pounds . . 

Com  meal Saabels.. 

Oats barrels.. 

Wheat  dour bushels.. 

Maizena barrels . . 

Brooms,  6cc ^ 

Caudles pounds.. 

Carriages 

Cars,  railway 

Clocks  


46, 971 

9,319 

10 

260 

8,143 


61, 615 


Combs 

Unginned  cot t<m pound » . . 

Cottons : 

Colored square  yanls.. 

Plain do 1 

Other  manufactures 

Drugs 

Earthenware 

Fancy  articles 

Green  apples bushels.. 

^)ther  fruits 

Preserved  fruits 

Glassware 

Hats,  of  wool.  Ac dozen.. 

Hemp,  manufactures  of 

Hides  aud  skins 

Sheet  iron .' pounds . . 

Castings,  iron 

Car-wheels 

Locomotives 

Machinery 

Nails pounds.. 

Oth«»r  mauufactnres  of  iron 

Cutlery  . .   

Eilged  tools 

Fire-arms 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Leau 


16,818 

3, 143, 368 
1,407,679 


500 


24 
1 


209,  08!> 


Value. 


$1, 377 

78 

300 

3,067 

3,944 

960 

29,  591 

3.540 

22,293 

75 

1,509 

2,624 

39 

4,853 

9,513 

84 

143 

74,067 

6,376 

238 

8,796 

7,814 

1,800 

1,293 

061 

443 

208,  G80 

99,  863 

74.  831 

45,  881 

4.  302 

22,  837 

617 

4.394 

4,324 

14.441 

4.628 

3,127 

219 

55 

22,  592 

150 

5,000 

50.  943 

11.814 

34. 273 

1, 154 

7, 156 

18,  502 

613 

208 

75 
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Table  A. — Exports  from  the  United  States,  ^c— Continued. 


No. 


110 
112 
113 
114 
115 
119 
120 
121 
123 
125 
126 

130 

138 

142 

143 

144 

146 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

152a 

153a 

154 

155 

156 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

168 


169 
170 
171 
174 
175 
179 
180 
182 

184 
186 
188 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
200 
202 
205 
207 
208 
211 
213 
217 
223 
224 
225 
228 


Articles. 


Quantity.  !     Talne. 


Fine  leather 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

Saddlery 


Leather,  niannfactnres  of 

Lime  and  cement '. pounds . . 

Stone,  manufactures  of 

Matches 


Mathematical  instruments 

Pianos 

Besin  and  turpentine barrels . . 

Tar  and  pitch do 

Oils: 

Illuminating gallons . . 

Linseed do.... 

Cartridges 

Gunpowder 

Shot * pounds. . 

Paints do 

Paper 


Perfumery  . , 
Plated  ware 
Type 


Bacon  

Hams pounds . 

Cured  beef , do . . . 

Butter t. ., do... 

Cheese do... 

Condensed  milk do  .. 

Cured  fish 

Lard 


Preserved  meats pounds.. 

Oysters 


Pickles. 

Potatoes 

Do.... 

Vegetables 

Other  . . 


.bushels. 


Prepared 

Quicksilver ! pounds . . 

Rice do 

Salt  bushels.. 

Garden  seed 

Sewing  machines 

Soap,  other pounds.. 

Distilled  spirits : 

Gitiin gallons.. 

Other do 

Starch pounds.. 

Brown  sugar do 

Refined  sugar.: do.... 

Molasses : gallons.. 

Candy,  &o pounds . . 

Tallow do 

Tin,  manufactures  of 

Leaf  tobacco pounds . . 

Trunks 


...........I 


Varnish gaUons.. 

Vinegar do 

"Wax pounds.. 


Wearing  apparel .y. . . 

Boards M  feet. 

Shincles M. 


imb< 


Lumber 

Furniture 

"Wooclenware 

Other  manufactures  of  wood 
"Wool,  manufactures  of 


Total. 


33,280 


146 


25 

20 

177,640 
942 
942 


6,178 
125 


431 

18, 495 

98 

17,461 

6,493 


434,646 


1,459 


4,550 
980 
187 


619, 021 

19,260 

20,751 

184. 513 

5,062 

435,395 

76 

8.234 

2,300 

926,*  243 

804* 

296 
1,500 


751 
763 


1.684 

38,889 

1,887 

331 

725 

15 

1,050 

1.000 

3,85§ 

287 

150 

36.175 

78S 

786 

10,874 

2,075 

20 

5.408 

16,615 

1.350 

360 

1,748 

72 

2,987 

10 

4.274 

1,241 

74 

2. 303 

49,471 

1,168 

4 

406 

2,607 

343 

401 

2,000 

ffi 

209 

105 

34,533 

28,679 

9,634 

10.376 

11,933 

520 

43.570 

53 

1.349 

180 

6,546 

113.  512 

5,535 

910 

120 

2» 

1.681 

27,  m 

4.946 

172 

13.414 

2.871 

9,624 

7.352 


1.353,998 
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Table  B. — Imports  of  European  goods,  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  consular  district 

of  Matamoros. 


No. 


11 
13 
14 

47 
47 


9 
30 
48 
49 
M) 
b\ 
57 
65 
66 
69 
74 

76 
77 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
85 
86 

88 
89 
90 
91 

92 
97 
102 
103 
106 
108 
110 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
130 
131 
133 
134 
137 
139 
142 

148 

150 
151 
154 
158 
161 
160 
167 
172 

174 
175 
177 

180 
181 

182 
183 
184 


Articles. 


Quantity.  I     Value. 


NOT  BOKDl^. 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Tea do... 

Qaicksilrer do... 

Other  articlen 


?2.003 

841,056 

1,508 

20,  076 


BONDED. 

Chemicalfl,  n.  e.  s 

Personal  effects 

Animals,  live 

Beer,  ale,  &c gallons . 

Books 


182 


Braas,  mannfactures  of 

Rice pounds.. 

Buttons 


411,742 


Cbenucais '. 

Articles  of  wear 1. 

Copper,  manufactures  of 

Cottons : 

Plain square  yards. . 

Printed do 

Cotton : 

Hortiery 

Jeans.  Ac square  yards. . 

Other  manufactures 

Earthenware 

Fancy  f;oo<ls 

Sardines 


2,1.59,265 
2, 3.55,  459 


274, 748 


Fish,  other 

Flax : 

Tard-goods 

Other  manufactures. 
Fruits 


Furs    

GlaHH : 

W  indow      s<inare  feet . 

Manufactures  of , 

Hemp,  msuufactures  of , 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of.   . .  

Bar  iron pounds. 

Hoop  iron do... 

Sheet  iron do... 

Chains,  &c.  (iron) do. . . 

Machinery 

Fire-arras 

Bar  steel 


St«el  rails pounds. 

Cutlery 

Files.  &c 

Sa«B,  Ac 


16.  525 


1,  302,  538 
14, 744 
64,270 
11,740 


( >ther  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 
Jewelry 


Gloves  of  kid,  Sec dozen  pairs.. 

Other  manufactures  of  leather 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Husic^  instruments 

Olive  oil gallons.. 

Vegetable  oil do 

Paintings,  &  c 

Paper : 

Writing 

Other  manufactures 

Perfumery .•. 

I*rovisions 

Seeds,  other 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spices pounds . . 

Straw,  manufactures  of 

Candy,  dec .pounds.. 

Tin: 

In  plates cwts.. 

Manufactures  of   

Cigars  ^ pounds . . 

Spirit** : 

In  casks gallons . . 

In  l>ottles dozen . . 

Wine: 

In  casks gallons . . 

In  bottles dozen.. 

Wood .  manufactures  of 


537,425 


102 


4,764 
798 


31,  750 

""""287" 

981 

'6,032 

4,518 
3,189 

45,  516 
7,037 


$3,291 

113,468 

ft54 

10,041 

1,006 


15 

322 

89 

138 

3,950 

3,817 

9.996 

3, 176 

19,308 

45,883 

2,675 

143, 173 
211,504 

10,  073 
4.1, 233 
97,258 
27,480 
15,062 
6,334 
77 

64,442 
7,743 
9,110 
8.001 

564 
5,223 

602 

164 
22,043 

302 
1,328 

508 
6,147 

868 
5.784 
8,392 
4,248 
1,274 

187 
28, 736 
11,765 

809 

12, 150 

4.311 

2,283 

6.849 

569 

372 

13,387 

4,507 

2.835 

4,203 

249 

32,082 

4,416 

870 

88 

4,661 

21 

4,  822 

5,103 
23, 706 

19,  814 

19. 936 

4,952 
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Table  B. — Imports  of  European  goodSj  ^c. — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Values*^  ^ 


190 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
199 
200 


Wool : 

Cloth $6^^    551 

Shawls 2:^ »  355 

BlankftB ^,  530 

<  'arppts square  yards. .                33*2  201 

DresH  jjoods do...             79,965  2C>.,  A81 

HoHiery \ X  ^  849 

Other  maQufactures  of ^5,  651 

Zinc  in  sheets pounds . .             4, 193  214 

All  other  articles 2,  041 

Totiil 1.2iV3,  372 


Tablk  C  — Comparative  table  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  consular  district  of 

Matamoros, 

MOSTLY  FROM  THE  DiaTED  STATES. 


rso. 


Articles. 


•  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


2 
3 
4 

f) 
6 
7 
8 


Beer,  ale,  &c 

Live  animals 

Bread  and  breadstuffs 

Cartridf^es,  fire-arms,  and  powder. 

Coal-oil 

Provisions 

SSe  wing-machines 

Soap. 


Starch 

RefinM  sugar 
Tobacco,  leaf. 
Castings,  iron 
Machinery  ... 
Nails 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Lard 

Boards 

Furniture 


Total 


MOSTLY  FROM  EUROPE. 


Coffee 

Quicksilver 

Articles  of  wear  (wearing  apparel) 

Cotton  hosiery 

Cotton  Jeans 

Earthenware 

Flax,  yard-goods,  and  others 

Bar  iron 


Jewelry 

Silk,  manufactures  of. 
Wine 


Wool,  cloth 

Woolen  shawls 

Woolen  dress  goods 


Total 


FROM  BOTH. 


Drugs  and  chemicals 

Cottons: 

Plain 

Colored  (printed) 

Other  (not  hoisery  nor  Jeans) 

Fancy  articles 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Glass  and  glassware 

Spirits,  distilled  from  grain,  and  other 

Total 


U  n  i  t  e  <1 
States. 


$22,293 
41.432 
95,038 
31,451 
36, 175  i 
40,399  I 
34,533 
28,679  ! 
11,933 
43,  570 

113,  512  ' 
22,  592  i 
50,943  I 

11.814 : 

38,899  ! 
49,471  I 
27,  111 
13,414 

713.  249 


Europe. 

r^os 

"I    - 
6.'        ^'^ 

lU         *** 


$45,881 

99,863 
208,  680 
74,831 
22.837 
16,  615 
14.441 
20,  010 

503,158 
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Table  D. — Exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  near  ending  September  30,  1H81, /rom  the 

consular  district  of  Matamoros, 


No. 


21  i  Gold  coin. 


Articles. 


Quantity,  i      Value. 


;  Silv«^r: 

22  Bullion 

23  '  Coin... 


9 
14 
28 
29 
30 
38 
40 
47 


4A 
55 
57 
65 
66 
68 
74 

76 
77 

78 
80 
81 
82 
85 

88 

88 

90 

91 

97 

102 

106 

116 

118 

121 

122 

125 

127 

128 

130 

131 

132 

133 

135 
138 
139 
142 

148 
150 
151 
154 
155 
161 
166 
167 
168 
176 

160 
181 


Total  coin  and  bullion, 


United  States  products  sent  back 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  a 

Cotton-Heed pounds . . 

Hair,  all  kinds do 

llidett  and  skins 

Personal  effects 

Rags pounds . . 

S««Hl8,  all  other 

Istle,  and  all  other  articles 


Total 

Add  coin  and  bullion. 


Total  free  of  duty  in  the  United  States. 


Live  animals 

Indian  corn bushels.. 

Rice 


Buttons 

Chemicals •. 

Articles  of  wear 

<'opper,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s 

Cottons : 

Plain square  yards. . 

Printed 

Cotton : 

Hosiery ' 

Other  manufactures 

Earthenware 

Fancy  goods 

Sardines quarter  boxes.. 

llax: 

Cloth 


Manufactures  of. 
Fruits 


Fnra 

GUuw,  manufactures  of 

Hemp,  manufactures  of 

Bar  iron pounds . . 

Bar  steel do 

Cutlery 

Other  manufactures  of  iron  and  st^el 

Jewelry 


Gunny-bags  pounds.. 

Lead  in  pigs do 

I><^ther,  all  kinds  ...• 

Kid  gloyes dozen . . 

Leather,  other  manufactures  of 

Stone,  manufactures  of 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Oils : 

ParafHne gallons. . 

Olive do 

Vegetable do 

Plaster  casts  and  statuary 

Paper: 

Writing 

Other  manufactures * 

Perfumery 

Provisions 

Salt cwts.. 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spic^n  pounds . . 

Straw,  manufactures  of 

Sugar,  brown pounds. . 

Tobacco,  leaf do 

Spirits : 

In  casks 

In  bottles 


2,080 
137,  331 


21,  UK) 


27,  055 
6.446 


211 


137 
152 


226 
43.853 


» 


168 
20 


100 


2,  7<;8J 


28.  32.T 
12 


$451 

39, 145 
631,929 


671.  525 


3.081 

147 

49 

26, 477 

413, 242 

227 

211 

14 

77.  224 


520,  672 
671.  525 


1,192.197 


82, 138 

5,033 

5 

3 

49 

241 

3,037 

1 
6 

14 

30 

379 
o 

49 

28 

24 

512 
2 

305 

19 

3 

4 

55 

42 

1 

28 

946 

866 

4 

486 

21 

621 

320 

9 

7 

19 

138 

5 

91 

2.52 

60 

46 

38t> 

4 

1,405 

7 

290 
1.3HI 
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Table  D. — Exports  to  the  United  StateSj  j-c, — Continned. 


No. 


182 
183 
184 
188 

190 
192 
193 
194 
19G 
197 
200 


Articlea. 


Wine : 

In  ca«k« 

In  bottles 

Wood,  mauufactureg  of 

Wool pounds.. 

Woolens : 

Cloth  

Shawls    

Blankets pounds . . 

Carpets do . . . 

Hosiery do 

Other  manufactures do 

All  other  articles ^ 


Quantity. 


Value. 


33»,763 


Total 

Add  free  of  duty  per  the  United  States. 


6 

391, 928 

1 

20 


Total 


12,588 
331 
105 

33,302 

25Q 

49 

6 

96 

5 

64 

2,164 


1I&350 
1.  in,  197 

1.330,547 


Table  E. — Imports  o/  American  (foods  for  three  years  ending  September  30,  18^1,  consular 

district  of  Matamoi'os. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements  

Animals,  live 

Ale  and  beer 

Books 

Manufactures  of  brass 

Bread  and  breadstnlTs 

Candles , 

Carriages 

Cotton  goods: 

Colored 

Bleached,  &.c 

Cartridges  and  arms 

Chemicals,  drugs 

Earthenware 

Fancy  articles , 

GlasH,  manufactures  of 

Rubber,  manufactures  of 

Bar  iron  and  nail 

Machinery 

Locomotives 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Boots  and  shoes    

Leather,  and  other  manufactures  of 

Lime  and  cement 

Matches 

Illuminating  oils 

Linseed  and  other  oils 

Gunpowder 

Paint  and  varnish 

Paper 

Perfumery  — • 

Bacon,  butter,  cheese,  and  lard 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Rice 

Salt 

Scales 

Starch  

Soap 

Sugar. 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wearing  apparel 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Distilled  spirits : 

Graiu 

Other 

Not  elsewhere  stated 


1881. 


$1,455 

41,432 

22,203 

2,624 

39 

95,088 

8,796 

7,814 

208,  680 
174,694 
29, 376 
45,881 
4.302 
22,837 
14, 441 


11,814 
50,943 

5,000 
65,380 
38.899 

3,902 
725 

1,050 

36, 175 

786 

2.  075 

6,322 
16,  615 

1,350 
58,045 

3,351 

67 

269 

34,533 

11,933 

28,679 

44,090 

113,  512 

1,681 
57,638 

7,352 

9.6.34 
10,  376 
52, 100 


1880. 


$1,851 

36.585 

21,058 

1,555 

312 

85,508 

6.911  I 

5, 120 

176,933 

112,615 

34,261 

27.745 

2,712 

13,747 

10,111 

1,862 

3,775 

46,170 


54.539 

40,855 

2,648 

218 

1,394 

16,791 

4,688 

975 

2,566 

9,033 

921 

55. 191 

2,786 

10 

268 

33,108 

8,566 

19,263 

27,982 

101,  361 

1,390 

44,285 

7,058 

2,64f. 

2,225 

93,964 


1879. 


$1,676 

(*) 

33.268 

915 

380 

15, 815 

10,382 

6,330 

223,279 

90,267 

10,283 

22,640 

665 

6,74« 

10,884 

1.080 

5.947 

24,654 


16,220 

37.496 

1.966 

113 

778 

59,972 

2,091 

3,777 

2,439 

12,667 

834 

46.164 

2.182 

16 

182 

41.545 

11,114 

20.001 

27,769 

129,568 

3.464 

27.348 

2,874 

(•) 
(*) 
263.848 


ToUl I     1.353,998       1,124,517         1.181,613 


Included  in  northeast  section. 
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Table  F. — Imports  of  European  goods  for  three  years  ending  Stptember  30,  1881,  consular 

district  of  Matamoros. 


Articles. 


Cocoa 

Coffee 

Tea 

Quicksilver 
Hooka 


Brass  manafactares 
Chemicals,  dmgs  . . . 
Rice 


A  rticles  of  wear 

Copper  manafactures . . . . 
CottoDS : 

Plain 

Printed  

Hosiery 

Jeans,  &c 

Other  niaoafactures. 

Earthenware 

Fancy  goods 

Sardines  

Flax  manafactares 

Fruits 


Fnrs 

Glass  manufactures 

Rubber,  manufactures  of 

Bar,  hoop,  sheet  iron,  and  chains. 

Machinery 

Manufactures  of  steel  and  iron . . 

Steel  rails 

Jewelry 

Manufactures  of  leather 

Manufactures  of  metal 

Musical  instruments 

Olive  oil 

Paper,  manufactures  of 

Perfumery 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spices 


Spirits  in  casks  and  bottles. 
Wine  in  casks  and  bottles  . . 

Wood,  manafactares  of 

"Woolens : 

Cloth  

Shawls 

Blankets 

Carpets 

Dress  goods 

Hosiery 

Other  manufactures  of. . 
Not  elsewhere  stated 


1881. 


$3,201 

113,468 

554 

10,041 

3,950 

3,817 
19,323 

9.966 
45.883 

2,675 

143, 173 
211.594 
10,  073 
41.233 
97,258 
27,480 
15,062 

6,334 
72, 185 

9, 110. 

8,001 

5,787 

164 

24, 181 

6,147 
41,097 

8.  392 


1880. 


1879. 


$91 


3,179 
3,436 
7,689 
6,274 
40. 408 
2,095 

103, 447 

213. 995 

10,897 

36,387 

)3,239 

12,826 

10, 105 

8,583 

69,309 

3,752 

46,  493 

6,711 

1,416 

11,069 

17. 430 

33,717 


\ 


^ 


11,765 

10,348 

12,  959 

23, 439 

I     4.311 

4,524 

2.  283 

5.176 

*     G.849 

5,306 

17,894 

16.734 

2,835 

2,760 

32,082 

32,143 

4,416 

4.667 

28.809 

10.560 

39,  760 

33,933 

4,952 

6.344 

65,  551 

65,031 

22,  355 

20, 614 

3,530 

2,282 

201 

590 

20,481 

19,777 

1.849 

19, 136 

6,651 

9.381 

23,610 

27,467 

$9,084 

110.  064 

1,576 


Total 1,253,372  I  1,052,265 


4,021 

2,152 
10,898 

9.224 
19,956 

4.619 


271,  243 


12,963 
5.677 
8.370 
8.073 
5,976 

(*) 

4,708 

2,297 

17,293 

24,079 

10,998 


5.898 
5,834 
5,608 
2,209 


16, 193 
3,582 

24.195 
7,279 

29,062 

35,551 
3,773 


51, 030 


49,967 


783,392 


*  Included  in  northeast  section. 

Table  G. — Exporin  for  the  four  years  ending  September  30,  1881,  consular  district  of  Mata- 
moros. 


Articles. 


1881. 


Silvercoin $631,929 

Silver  bullion 39.145 

All  other  money 451 

Hides  and  skins 413, 242 

Hair 26,447 

Wool 33,302 

Istlefiber,  &o 77,224 

Live  animals 82. 138 

Copper 3,  037 

Miscellaneous 23, 632 

Total !  1.330,547 


1880. 


$383,887 
53,590 
4,993 
408, 929 
26,362 
27,009 
39.704 
13, 458 

'     '7,074* 


1679. 


$566,280 

28.857 

3.615 

493.  200 

16, 377 
1.115 

1.3.930 
2.983 
G.362 


1878.        Four  years. 


$731, 465 

"'i2,'450 

438, 163 

17, 655 

10, 426 

5.605 

3.249 

1,743 


$2, 813, 561 

121,592 

21,509 

1. 806, 343 

94,243 

128, 469 

115, 221 

9,269 

38.811 


965.006  >     1,132.719  1     1,220,746         4,649.018 
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Table  H. — Summary  for  the  four  years  endi nip  September  30,  1881,  eoumtlar  district  of 

MatamoroH. 

IMPORTS. 


Class. 


1881. 


1880. 


1879. 


1878. 


Four  vears. 


American  products  * I  $1,  353,  998  I  $1, 124. 517     $1, 181.  613  I  $1. 330. 779  '    $4, 990, 9©7 

European  products |    1,253,372       1,052,255  |        783,392*        986,833!      4,075.852 


Totalimports |    2,607,370       2.176,772       1,965,005       2,317.612!      9,066,75» 


EXPORTS. 


Mexican  products  . . 
Money  and  bullion  . 

Total  exports. 

Total  trade... 


$659. 022 
671, 525 


$522,  536 
442,470 


1.330,547  ;        965,006 


3,937,917       3,141,778 


$533, 967 
598, 752 


$476,  831 
743. 915 


$2,192,356 
2.456,662 


1,132.719       1,220.746;      4.649.018 


3,097,724       3,538,358       13.715,777 


*  Talcen  fh>m  imports  tX  Brownsville,  and  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  of  total  actually  sent  out. 
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WEST     IN  I )  lA     ISLANDS. 


HAITI. 


Beport  by  Com  id  General  Langston,  of  Fort  an  Prince^  on  the  commerce 

and  condition  of  Hayti  for  the  years  1880-'81. 

Consulate  General  of  the  United  States, 

Portan-Prince^  Hayti,  June  30,  1881. 

IVace  ba8  i)re\  ailed  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  during  the  past  year; 
the  peoide  and  the  army  have  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  but  every  where  throughout  the  country 
there  has  obtained  unusual  inactivity  in  commerce,  with  continuing  lan- 
guor in  general  business. 

The  crop  of  cofi'ee  for  the  past  year,  though  large,  has  commanded 
a  comparatively  small  price,  while  from  other  products,  staples  of  the 
country,  there  has  been  no  larger  income  than  that  secured  usually. 

agricultural  IMPROVEMENT. 

This  condition  of  things  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  several  measures  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  have  been  ])roposed  by  it.  Chief  among  these 
niay  be  mentioned  the  separation  of  the  department  of  agriculture  from 
that  of  the  interior,  and  the  appointment  of  a  special  secretary  of  state 
thereto,  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1880. 

Upon  his  assumi)tion  of  the  duties  of  this  new  department.  General 
P.  D.  Legitime  submitted  a  ciirefully  prepared  plan  of  agricultural  en- 
conragement  and  administration  to  the  government  and  the  country. 

In  its  introduction  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  heretofore,  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Boyer  and  Gefirard,  when  this  subject  com- 
manded the  attejition  of  the  government,  immigration  was  proposed  as 
the  means  of  promoting  agriculture.  There  was  failure,  however,  in  this 
regard,  as  he  claims,  even  when  such  proposition,  submitted  under  Presi- 
dent Geffrard  at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  President  Andrew  Johnson  had  refused  his  approval  of  a  law 
of  Congress  according  civil  and  political  rights  to  the  colored  citizens 
of  that  country,  was  attended  with  prospects  of  the  most  assuring  suc- 
cess. He  concludes,  tlierefore,  that  other  means  must  be  adopted  to  ac- 
complish the  object  had  in  view.  Accordingly,  his  plan  proposes,  first, 
the  award  of  prizes  to  planters  who  shall  discover  special  and  improved 
culture  of  the  cotfee  and  cocoa  tree,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  as  well  as 
certain  advantages  for  establishing  manufactories  in  special  localities 
and  r)f  special  character  ;  second,  more  etticient  administration  of  agri- 
cultural afi'airs  in  each  department  and  commune  of  the  country,  as  con- 
ducted by  a  more  intelligent  and  trustworthy  class  of  officers  appointed 
to  such  service. 

For  each  coffee  tree  planted  in  one  or  several  squares  of  ground  newly 
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cultivated,  and  for  each  cocoa  tree  planted  in  like  conditions,  the  see: 
tary  would  award  from  one  to  two  cents ;  for  every  field  of  cotton 
from  two  to  three  carreaux,  from  $1.50  to  $2 ;  and  to  him  who  shall  grc^ 
the  largest  quantity  of  such  products  shall  be  paid  $300.     Upon  conc^, 
sions  of  land  he  proposes  that  there  be  made  a  deduction  of  one  i>i 
cent,  on  all  rents  due  the  government  to  every  substantially  organi^< 
agricultural  company,  and  that  interest,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  -fc 
any  time  to  be  agreed,  be  guaranteed  to  any  company  establishing  cej 
tral  sugar  manufactories  in  the  plains  of  Port-au-Prince,  Cai)e  Haytia*^^? 
and  Aux  Oayes.    Three  classes  of  premiums  are  proposed  for  thoa^s-^ 
planters  who  shall  produce  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  in  their  ow__? 
establishments^  to  wit :  the  first,  $1(K) ;  the  second,  $200 ;  and  the  thirc^^' 
$300 ;  and  three  other  classes,  the  first  of  $50,  the  second  of  $80,  au^     ^ 
the  third  of  $100,  to  be  paid  those  persons  cultivating  the  large^^^r 
amounts  of  the  staple  products.    Special  encouragement  for  the  cult^^-^^' 
vation  of  tobacco  is  commended  by  the  secretary  to  the  consideration  '^^ 
of  the  government. 

The  products,  cofiee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  mentioned  are  no* 
the  only  ones  whose  culture  the  secretary  would  be  pleased  to  see  acT 
vanced  by  judicious  and  generous  management,  while  those  named  ar»' 
regarded  by  him  as  constituting  the  foundation  of  the  commerce  of  th^ 
country,  and  as  supplying  the  internal  wants  of  the  people,  indirectlj^;-^  Jf^y^ 
chiefly,  and  therefore  specially  recommended  by  him  for  the  encourage ^^^ 
ment  indicated.  He  favors  the  cultivation  of  ramie,  white  corn,  tapioc«^t-^:^ca 
indigo,  vanilla,  nutmegs,  pineapples,  figs,  bananas,  and  the  India-rnbb€^^<:*e 
tree,  at  present,  upon  individual  eftbrt  and  outlay,  but  as  being  so  io-MiB^  -«ini 
])ortant  to  the  common  welfare  and  as  promising  such  valuable  resnlt«c^Xlt« 
if  cultivated  here,  as  to  make  the  improved  and  more  general  growth  ^^^svt 
thereof  a  subject,  it  maj'  be,  of  future  government  encouragement. 

As  regards  the  improved  administration  suggested,  the  secretar  .^^k  jar 
proposes  that  there  be  named  in  each  department  of  the  republic  a?  -  a 
inspector  of  agriculture,  in  each  commuiio  a  subinspeetor,  and  in  ea^^-^^^aci 
section  a  chief.  These  officers  are  to  be  qualified  for  this  service .«:  ^ice 
especially  the  first,  who  shall  be  required  to  be  suflBciently  imform  m  «  anec 
as  to  agriculture,  and  to  bear  to  that  eftect  a  certificate.  They  are  ^^  tc 
be  reasonably  paid  for  their  services,  each  insj>ector  at  the  rate  of  $2^-^200 
per  month. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  secretarv,  it  is  further  reeomraend^:^  ^ded 
that  no  one  shall  receive  the  premium  fixu''  oy  the  state  who  has  ik:  Jwt 
made  in  advance  ofticial  declaration  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  he  in- 

tends to  cultivate,  with  the  special  product.  This  declaration,  m^c-  ^de 
before  a  notary  i)ublic  of  the  commune,  shall  be  enregisteretl  gra^^^wi- 
tously  at  the  bureau  of  the  councfil  of  the  commune  as  \vell  as  at  ^^e 

office  of  the  subinspector,  and  an  extract  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  'Mlit 
inspector  of  the  department.  No  declaration  shall  be  admitted  l>  ^'  a 
notary  public  excejit  in  the  i)resence  of  the  ofticer  of  the  section,  >-«^i  »o 
shall  become  then  responsible  for  the  engagement  taken  toward  ^^^e 
state.  Three  months  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  l»^^"^" 
miums  a  verification  shall  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  ground.^ 
cultivation  by  a  commission  composed  of  a  deputy  of  commune,  ti 
subinspector,  and  an  officer  an  intelligent  attach^  of  the  bureau 
the  place.  This  commission  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  chief  of  tli 
section. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  committee  of  agriculture  to  be  forme<i  at  th^    -*^ 
capital,  which  shall  have  its  place  of  meeting  at  the  department  o-^^f 
agriculture.     It  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  including  tbi 
inspectors,  and  shall  hold  an  annual  session. 
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The  reconimeDdatioiis  of  the  secretary  with  regard  to  certaiu  police 
regulations  concerning  agriculture  in  his  plans  comprehend,  among 
other  requirements,  that  every  person  offering  for  sale  in  a  city  such 
products  as  coffee,  cotton,  and  cocoa  in  any  quantity  exceeding  ten 
pounds  shall  have  the  certificate  of  the  chief  of  his  section,  attest- 
ing the  quantity  and  quality-  of  such  products,  and  that  in  default  of 
such  certificate  such  products  shall  be  seized  and  sold  to  the  benefit  of 
the  commune  as  stolen  articles,  proWded  that  the  vendor  is  not  able  to 
prove  that  he  is  the  real  owner  thereof.  Such  certificate  shall  be  upon 
printed  paper,  and  the  charge  therefor,  for  any  quantity  of  products  not 
weighing  more  than  100  pounds,  one  cent;  and  two  cents  for  any  quan- 
tity above  that  weight.  Every  broker  in  such  products  shall  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  his  demand  of  such  certificate;  and  he  as  well 
as  the  merchant  may  have  seized  and  sold  to  their  advantage  and  that 
of  the  state  any  products  which  may  be  delivered  with  any  foreign 
articles.  Besides,  an  inspector,  such  as  is  employed  at  the  custom- 
house, shall  be  charged  with  the  surveillance  of  products  at  their  em- 
barkation, and  he  shall  seize  and  have  sold  to  his  advantage  and  the 
public  treasury  any  products  in  bad  condition  sought  to  be  embarked. 

The  growth  of  domestic  animals  is  commended  by  the  secretary  in 
his  plan  to  the  consideration  of  the  government,  he  insisting  that  now 
more  than  ever  improvement  in  this  regard  should  command  attention, 
and  claiming  that  proper  culture  therein  would  afford  an  abundant 
source  of  income.  He  states,  in  this  connection,  that  the  tendency  to 
degeneration  of  the  various  useful  animals  which  live  in  this  climate  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  such  animals  are  abandoned,  left  to  run 
at  large  in  the  savannas,  without  proper  care  had  with  respect  to  their 
cross-breeding. 

It  is  well  known  that  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are 
all  easily  grown  in  this  country,  of  excellent  breeds  and  qualities,  and 
should  suitable  attention  be  given  to  their  growth  and  culture  they 
would  soon  become  an  element  of  great  importance  in  the  national 
wealth. 

As  regards  agricultural  exhibitions,  the  secretary  recommends  that 
on  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  a  local  exposition  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  country  be  held  in  the  chief  places  of 
the  several  arrondissements,  and  that  every  three  years  a  general  or 
national  exposition  be  held  at  Port-au-Prince  at  the  same  time,  where 
there  may  be  exhibited  the  industrial  and  agricultural  products  of  Uayti 
and  the  neighboring  islands  as  well  as  those  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

As  to  special  local  industries,  the  secretary  recommends  that  thegov- 
eniment,  by  a  credit  of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  accorded  in  that  behalf, 
establish  two  companies — one  for  manufacturing  clothes,  and  the  other 
for  making  shoes.  He  claims  that  such  industries  might  be  advanta- 
geously fostered,  giving  as  they  might  employment  annually  to  hundreds 
of  persons,  and  educating  apprentices  who  would  be  able  to  promote 
such  trades  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  while  besides  this  the 
people  would  be  able,  through  their  own  agency,  to  supply  largely  their 
wants  as  regards  the  articles  manufactured. 

The  judgment  and  puri)ose  of  the  president  of  the  republic  concern- 
ing agriculture  and  labor  are  found  in  the  words  employed  by  him  when 
he  says : 

To  elevate  credit  abroad ;  industry  at  home;  to  seek  fortune  only  in  eftbrts  of  in- 
dividual activity,  and  not  in  the  pursuit  of  suHpicious  affairs ;  to  divert  youth,  anxions 
for  want  of  employment,  from  the  search  of  public  place  toward  agriculture  and  labor, 
and  for  that  to  create,  with  order  and  security,  the  means  of  credit  and  currency, 
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without  which  nothing  can  he  undertaken ;  finally,  for  political  revolutions,  which 
are  only  a  coalition  of  interests  for  the  assault  and  destruction  of  the  general  re- 
sources, to  substitute  an  economic  revolution,  by  the  encouragements  and  facilities 
placed  at  the  door  of  all  such,  is  my  programme  ;  such  is  that  which  I  desire  to  see 
accepted  by  all. 

With  such  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  the  x>^rt  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Agriculture  and  the  President,  with  relation  to  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  consideration  and  action  to  promote  the  agriculture 
and  general  industry  of  the  republic,  with  a  growing  fteling  among  all 
that  some  proper  means,  opportunely  adopted,  might  check  the  down- 
ward tendency  apparent  in  that  behalf,  it  is  not  surprising  that  several 
of  the  more  important  recommeinlations  of  the  Secretary,  as  submitted 
in  his  plan,  have  already  been  embodied  in  appropriate  legislative  form. 
The  more  important  bills  framed  on  these  subjects,  without  doubt  soon 
to  become  laws,  provide  encouragements  for  the  imjuoved  culture  of 
cotton,  by  the  removal  of  all  export  charges  thereon,  for  the  increased 
production  and  better  preparation  of  cofl'ee  and  sugarcane  by  the  grant 
of  special  aid  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  the  removal  of  certain  im- 
port duties  In  favor  of  the  latter,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  sugar  re- 
finery, two  manufactories,  the  one  of  clothes  and  the  other  of  shoes, 
and  a  tannery,  upon  large  i>ecuniary  government  assistance  to  those 
who  shall  establish  and  conduct  the  same.  Should  such  proposed  fos- 
tering legislation  tend  reasonably  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  had  in  view,  it  will  deserve  to  •be  generally  supported,  and  its 
authors  will  be  entitled  to  the  cordial  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 

In  concluding  the  recommendations  presented  in  his  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary says: 

Agriculture,  for  which  no  one  has  dared  to  do  anything  as  yet,  being  with  us  as  in 
a  primitive  state,  and  our  cultivators  themselves  being  always  opposed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  totally^  new  system,  we  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  leave  to  time  alone 
the  care  of  introducing  therein  necessary  improvements. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  new  generations,  we  have  only  to  establish  model-farms, 
where  the  example  of  labor  in  full  fructiiication  shall  be  the  best  lesson  of  agriculture 
which  one  can  give. 

If  we  do  not  enter  this  way  of  realities.  Volumes  will  have  been  written,  the  col- 
umns of  our  joui*nals  filled  with  articles  of  agricultural  learning,  and  circular-letters 
emanating  from  official  sources  published,  in  vain,  since,  after  all,  we  will  not  succeed 
in  making  another  sheaf  more  grow  upon  our  soil;  this  would  he  to  preach  in  vaio, 
for  it  would  be  puerile  to  attempt  to  teach  and  at  will  apply,  per  jas  et  nefas,  the 
transcendental  methods  of  the  doctors  of  science,  where  only  Skdministration  is  re- 
quired. Thus  our  plan,  as  we  have  had  the  courage  to  present  it,  is  the  result  of  the 
observations  which  we  have  made  upon  our  real  situation  and  the  practical  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  acquired  of  the  character  and  habits  of  our  people. 

THE   RICH   AND   PRODUCTIVE   CHARACTER   OF  HAYTIAN   SOIL. 

The  soil  of  Hayti  is  remarkably  rich  and  productive.  It  is  easily 
worked,  and  by  well-devised  methods  of  irrigation  it  might  be  made,  if 
not  the  very  best,  as  good  as  any  soil  in  the  world ^  for  the  growth  of 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tropical  products  and  fruits  generally. 

In  many  localities  in  this  country  there  may  be  found  orchards  of 
coffee-trees  and  fields  of  sugar-cane,  that  have  been,  practically,  uncul- 
tivated for  years;  the  trees  not  being  improved  and  sustained  by  prun 
ing  and  culture  nor  the  cane  by  resetting.  Nevertheless,  the  harvests 
therefrom  are  regular,  seasonable,  and  generally  abundant.  Then,  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  here  and  there,  as  one  parses  about  the 
country,  large- sized  cotton-bushes  growing  neglected  in  fields  and  yards, 
but  yielding  from  season  to  season  a  burden  of  cotton,  excellent  in  tex- 
ture and  quality. 

The  system  of  irrigation  employed  here  has  always  been,  at  best, 
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qaite  crade  enough.  It  consists  of  rigoles  or  trenches,  leading  from 
the  water-sources  of  the  mountains  across  the  lands,  the  owners  of  which 
are  required  to  keep  them  open  and  clean,  while  each  shares  with  his 
neighbor  the  water  flowing  through  them.  At  present  the  evidences 
of  neglect  and  dilapidation,  discoverable  everywhere,  are  witnessed  in 
connection  with  these  artificial  water  courses.  However,  with  the  gen- 
eral moisture  furnished  by  the  rains  of  the  country,  commonly  very  op- 
portune, the  soil  naturally  sustaining  the  moisture  and  thus  fortifying 
itself  against  drought,  such  inadequate  method  of  watering  the  lands 
has  accomplished  in  Hay  tian  husbanbry  a  very  important  service. 

In  1789,  when  the  exports  of  the  country'  as  we  read  their  statistics 
now  seem  really  fa)3ulous;  when  a  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds 
of  clayed  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  crude  sugar,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  million  pounds  of  cofiee,  a  million  pounds  of  indigo, 
eight  million  pounds  of  cotton,  not  to  mention  other  exports  whose  fig- 
ures represent  millions  of  dollars,  were  exported,  this  system  of  irriga- 
tion, then  in  its  most  perfect  condition,  was  in  use  here.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  or  ought  to  be  ever  replaced. 

The  figures  which  represent  the  amount  of  coffee  exported  through 
the  twelve  open  ports  of  this  republic,  for  the  ten  years  from  1870  to 
1880,  inclusive,  have  in  this  connection  special  interest.  Coffee  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  country.  Upon  its  export  depends  largely  the  in- 
come of  the  government,  the  monetary  and  business  condition  of  the 
country,  while  its  figures  may  be  taken  as  indices  of  the  industry  of 
the  people  and  the  returns  with  which  generous  and  propitious  nature 
rewards  their  efforts. 

The  exports  of  this  staple  for  the  time  indicated  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  showing  the  exports  of  coffee  from  the  vaftou*  ports  of  the  Republic  from  October, 

1870,  to  September,  1880. 


Years.              Port  aa  Prince. 

1 
1 

Cape  Haytien. 

Aux  Cayes.          Gonaives. 

• 

JaemeL 

1«70-*71 

Poundi. 
13, 732, 727 

21.  561, 208 
23,  293, 368 

22,  536,  591 
23,767,717 
26.  989,  976 
22,  384,  566 

Pounds. 
7,  55S,  371 
11,059,471 
9, 702,  501 

Pounds.       I        Pounds. 
5,709,213  1            5,685,480 
8, 5&i,  448              6, 131,  506 
7,667.031  I            6.217.411 

Pounds. 

7, 572, 290 

8, 518. 198 
10. 113, 680 

7, 774, 293 
12, 219, 498 
12,341,322 

8,  272, 806 
11, 293, 272 

7,  696, 269 
10,  843, 327 

unw72 

ia72-*73 

1878-'74 

7,  507,  276 

6,798,970  1            5.382.097 

1874-75 

14,  Oai,  677 
1 1,  915,  939 

9,507,039  ;            7,024,780 
8,970,457  ;            6,599.633 

1875-76 

1875-77    

7,  651,  836 

7.255.421                4  74l.fl3» 

1877-78 

23,  264, 085 

9,115,418               6.419.662  1             7. 040  679 

187»-79 

19, 705, 282 
17,  292, 248 

6, 125,  864 
9,  491,  735 

4,007,350              6,051,454 
4.690.412               7.482.813 

1879-'80 

214,  527, 768 

94,157,108 

69, 590, 003            62, 357. 486 

96,  644.  955 

Year*. 


1870-71 
1871-'72 
1872-73 
187>-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
187e-'77 
18n-78 
18^8-79 
1870-'80 


4277 34 


Jeremie. 


25,  659,  708 


MiragoAne. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

627.674 

1. 165.  a52 

410,  714 

3, 305,  882 

1,127.650 

510. 486 

2.  090. 435 

438,130 

805,385 

2.  705.  560 

729,825 

710.867 

4. 100,  713 

428,982 

1, 003, 650 

3, 439,  840 

408.  788 

669, 335 

1,  505,  782 

275,  9W 

536,979 

3, 121. 648 

635,009 

1. 206, 870 

2.  234, 506 

38.695 

1,015,452 

2,527,668 

270, 699 

1,167,202 

5, 519, 107 


St  Marc 


8, 036, 940 


Port  de  Paix. 


Pounds. 

276,628 
162,301 
167,328 
294,705 
412,982 
630, 618 
234,832 
414,965 
518,393 
736,862 


3, 850,  519 
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Exports  of  Coffee  from  Rayti,  j'c. — Continued. 


Teara. 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-'80 


A<iuiii. 


Pounds. 


Petit  Go&ve. 


Pound*. 


Anse  d'Hai- 
Dault 


Totals. 


Pound*. 


6-'5.  264 
346, 746 
163,651 

73,  308 
140,  678 
323,  596 
121,  308 
279,  879 
181, 189 

63,617 


6,490 

460,894 

365.  314 

1.  002.  414 


4,231 
3,164 
1,828 


43,360,733 
61.287.896 
60,  665. 915 
54,  513, 492 
72, 637. 716 
72, 289. 504 
52.  991. 861 
63,255.545 
47.941.506 
55.562,887 


2,  319, 136 


1,  835. 112 


9,223 


584.  507, 0& 


Note. — There  is  missiDg  for  Jeremie  for  the  year  ]879-'80  a  statement  for  the  month  of  September; 
for  Port  de  Paix  statements  for  the  months  of  Au  j^ust  and  September  of  the  same  year. 

PRODUCTION   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

The  matter  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  increased  agricultural 
efforts  in  Hayti,  the  feasibility  of  impressing  the  people  more  generally 
and  deeply  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  labor,  especially  as  regards 
farm  and  country  life,  have  constituted  latterly  themes  of  common  dis- 
cussion. As  bearing,  in  no  unimportant  sense,  upon  this  general  sub- 
ject, the  question  has  been  debated,  in  commercial  journals,  during  the 
past  year,  as  to  whether  the  actual  amount  of  production  and  exx>ort 
justifies  the  present  measure  and  cost  of  imports  to  the  republic. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  the  productions  and  exports  are  decreas- 
ing with  decline  in  demand  and  value,  while  the  imports  and  their  cost, 
if  not  increasing,  are  growing  no  less,  it  appears  to  be  proper  and  nec- 
essary to  the  general  welfare  that  popular  attenti6n  and  effort  be 
directed,  at  once,  to  amelioration  in  this  regard.  This  view  ouly  ap- 
l)ears  in  its  real  light,  and  receives  its  due  appreciation,  as  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Hayti  lives  and  prospers,  meets  her  obligations  and  makes 
her  wealth,  chiefly  upon  those  products  with  which  her  national  indus- 
try is  rewarded.  The  source  of  her  supplies  and  her  wealth  is  mainly 
her  agriculture.  Failing  here,  it  is  argued  that  national  bankruptcy 
must  be  inevitable. 

It  is  a  matter  well  understood  now  that  the  quantity  and  value  of  im- 
ports to  this  country  from  the  United  States  of  America  are  very  con- 
siderable and  constantly  increasing,  particularly  as  regards  ordinary 
and  general  provisions.  In  the  discussion  referred  to  alrea<ly,  and  as 
provoked  thereby,  the  figures  which  show  the  value  of  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  Hayti  for  the  ten  years  from  June  30, 1870  to  1880, 
1880,  inclusive,  have  been  reproduced  in  the  following  table  : 
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Tabic  showing  the  quantitiea  and  values  of  the  importations  from  the  United  States  to  Uayti 

from  1870  to  1880. 


Breadstuffs. 


Years  ending  June  30— 


Flour. 


Barrels. 

1P70 64,167 

lg7l 67,677 

1W2 55,863 

1873 1  »2,164 

1874 1  141,466 

1875 !  178.470 

1876 '  161,987 

1877 109,662 

1878 :J  106,283 

1879 121,493 

1R80 i  85,356 


$377, 765 

492,986 

425,  682 

667,039 

1,058,254 

1,092,958 

1, 105,  620 

752, 320 

674,052 

628. 414 

526, 487 


$28,551 
12, 749 
10.665 
19,088 
42, 710 
27,580 
46,  391 
42, 774 
45,060 
40.844 
35,801 


$352. 
126, 
118, 
121, 
232. 
188, 
208. 
188, 
304, 
295, 
450, 


914 
729 
429 
126 
379 
576 
572 
257 
814 
lfi2 
756 


ee  s 
s.«s 

«t: 

c:  5-3 
C  08  5 

QQ 


I 


$63,045 
60.511 
52,850 
47,254 
54.875 

169.297 

121. 471 
50,143 

102. 258 
36.354 
74.593 


'9 

a 
<a 


3 


$23,692 
21.888 
14, 121 
22.569 
23. 359 
27,223 
26,638 
38,703 
81.191 
40,  247 
30.694 


•3 


$931,976 
936.513 
1, 195, 622 
1.566.821 
1.  743, 348 
2, 089, 228 
2, 165, 597 
1,802.099 
1, 983, 470 
1. 436.  662 
1, 536. 4C0 


Years  ending  June  30 — 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

1874 
1875 


$218, 492 
212, 013 
262,128 
300,720 
292,456 
307.  808 


1876 1    287,658 


1K77 
1)^78 
1879 


1880 267,084 


299,  328 
286,  626 
252.  547 


O 


$105.  085 

79,  617 

87,  928 

148,384 

119.  715 

163,  405 

166,483 

163,316 

l!r>.  430 

88,188 

92, 755 


M 

mm 

a 


$112, 682 
197.050 
144,  387 
190,  564 

'241,  sai 

261,  866 
284,  377 
233,  870 
208, 452 
159,  270 
226, 435 


OB 


ee 
« 

Si 

> 


$357.  497 
258.  884 
175,  398 
225, 192 
281.  317 
310,186 
278. 112 
243.  756 
246,  569 
171, 069 
288,  055 


o 

i 

a 

o 
S  . 

c  2 

^   (B 

1-3 

^§ 

«« 

0-5 

^^ 

• 

f* 

5 

% 

09 
*•* 

o 

o* 

O 

H 

CO 

H 

$2,571,519 

$46. 114 

$2,  617, 633 

2,  398.  440 

392,  617 

2.  791, 057 

2,  487,  210 

250.  271 

2,737.488 

3,  308,  757 

797. 367 

4, 106, 124 

4. 089.  764 

175.922 

4, 265, 686 

4,  638.  312 

232,  500 

4, 870. 812 

4.  685,  875 

46,849 

4, 732, 724 

3,  814. 566 

36,770 

3, 851,  336 

4, 105,  823 

67, 213 

4, 1^,  036 
3.  m,  324 

3. 148. 767 

52,567 

3,591,150 

323, 744 

3, 914. 894 

THE  MODE   OF   CREATINa  AND   COVERING  FOREIGN  CREDITS. 


It  has  been  customary  always  for  those  engaged  in  commercial  and 
mercantile  transactions  in  Hayti  to  have  greater  or  less  credits  given 
them  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

In  European  countries  credits  have  been  secured  generally  upon  much 
more  favorable  tenns  as  to  amounts,  time,  and  conditions  of  payment. 
It  has  often  been  the  case  that  per3ous  making  no  advancement  of  cash 
promising  to  pay,  as  they  use  the  credit  given  them  in  shipments  of 
products,  upon  a  long  time,  sometimes  even  six  months,  have  secured 
in  such  countries  large  and  valuable  credits.  In  the  United  States, 
when  credits  have  been  given,  the  time  has  been  generally  brief — thirty, 
«ixty,  sometimes  ninety  days,  with  prompt  return  of  products,  drafts,  or 
cajsh  required.  *  Within  a  recent  period,  however,  credits  of  all  sorts,  in 
all  directions,  have  been  largely  restricted.  This  is  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  fact  that  there  have  occurred  within  a  few  years  in  this 
country  many  business  failures,  some  very  important  ones  ;  two  or  three 
within  the  last  year.  A  little  more  care  and  strictness  in  gi  viug  credits, 
the  more  general  requirement  of  quick  and  prompt  payment  where 
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credits  are  given,  would  not  materially,  in  the  long  run,  embarrass  trade. 
It  would  strengthen  all  well-founded  establishments.  It  would  give 
firmness  and  stability  to  business. 

As  between  Haytian  debtors  and  foreign  creditors,  European  and 
American,  the  usual  method  of  payment  has  been  by  remittance  in  pro- 
duce or  drafts.  Specie  has  been  sometimes  employed,  however,  to  cover 
credits  especially  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  done  generally 
when  it  was  neither  practicable  to  ship  produce  nor  to  send  drafts,  the 
premium  on  the  latter  being  high.  Shipments  of  specie,  when  made, 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  American  silver,  which  has  been  found 
here  in  considerable  quantities,  until,  within  the  past  two  years,  it  has 
been  largely  replaced  in  circulation  by  Mexican  silver  dollars.  The 
shipments,  even  up  to  this  time,  have  been  made  in  the  silver  coin  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  for  several  years  past  constituted  the  ac- 
cepted currency  of  the  country,  being  the  money  in  which  its  pai)er 
issues  were  redeemed  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  amount  of  silver  shipped  from  this  country  to  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  information  attainable  on  the  subject,  has 
been  for  the  past  six  years  as  follows : 

In  1875 piSy.ie 

In  1876 246,821 

In  1877 524,299 

In  1878 772,7(»9 

In  1879 787,348 

In  1880 789,088 

Aggregating  for  the  time  named 3,185,410 

Such  have  been  the  relations  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
this  republic  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  our  silver  has  been 
for  many  years  employed  in  the  latter  in  connection  with  its  general 
business  and  its  commerce.  %he  sum  total  thereof  aggregates^  without 
doubt,  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

For  the  three  years  1878, 1879,  and  1880  there  was  exported  of  such 
mwey  from  Hayti  the  sum  of  $1,648,431.36. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  coin  mentioned,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Hayti 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gold  currency  of  the  United  States,  and 
English,  French,  ^anish,  Mexican,  and  Colombian  money.  The  rates 
at  which  these  several  kinds  of  foreign  moneys  are  taken  are  as  follows: 

The  silver  and  gold  of  the  United  States,  with  the  fractional  pieces  of  the  former  at 
par,  and  as  againstMexican  silver  at  a  premium. 

The  English  ponnd  sterling  at $4  80 

The  English  shilling 24 

The  French  20-franc  gold  piece 3  75 

The  French  1  franc 18 

The  Spanish  doubloon 16  50f 

The  Spanish  silver  dollar.. 1  00 

The  Spanish  25-cent  piece 25 

The  Spanish  picette 18 

The  Mexican  doubloon 16  00 

The  Mexican  silver  dollar 1  00 

The  Colombian  doubloon ^  16  00 

English,  French,  and  Colombian  moneys  are  not  fo^nd,  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  in  the  currency  of  this  country, 

EXCHANGE  IN  HAYTI. 

Drafts  and  exchange  follow  naturally  the  course  of  trade,  audure  drawn 
and  sold  principally  upon  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
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many.  The  premium  upou  them  varies,  as  they  are  bought  for  ca«h  or 
upon  terips,  and  as  they  are  to  be  paid  for  in  silver  and  gold  of  the 
United  States  or  in  other  foreign  coin  current  in  the  country.  As 
against  Mexican  silver  dollars,  which  figure  now  very  conspicuously  in 
the  circulating  medium  of  Hayti,  the  silver  coin  of  the  United  States 
has  commanded  for  the  year  a  premium  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  while 
the  gold  of  the  same  country  as  against  the  same  silver  dollars  has,  for 
the  same  period,  commanded  a  premium  of  from  3J  to  10  per  cent. 
Drafts  have  sold  during  the  year,  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880,  to  the 
Ist  day  of  July,  1881,  at  par,  and  at  a  premium  of  from  2  to  16  per  cent., 
the  highest  rate  being  paid  on  the  21st  of  Mav,  1881,  and  the  lowest  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1880. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  government  has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  with  a  cash  capital  of  $2,000,000.  Its  chief  seat  is  to  be  at  Port-au- 
-Prince, and  its  branches  are  to  be  located  in  the  several  open  ports  of 
the  republic.  This  institution,  founded  upon  foreign,  French  capital, 
is  to  supply,  according  to  the  organic  act  of  its  creation,  a  gold,  silver, 
and  paper  currency  which  shall  bear  the  name  and  insignia  of  Haytian 
nationality.  What  effect  the  national  currency  thus  furnished  will  have 
upon  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins  now  in  the  country,  especially  the 
silver  of  the  United  States,  so  well  known  and  generally  valued  by  the 
government  and  the  people,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, since  the  issue  to  be  made  by  the  bank  is  so  limited,  at  most  only 
aggregating,  upon  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  powers  con- 
feired  upon  it  in  that  regard,  about  $6,000,000,  this  sum  certainly  not 
being  sufi&cient  of  itself  to  meet  the  monetary  wants  of  the  country, 
that  the  coins  at  present  circulating  here  will  be  treated  as  subsidiary 
to  the  national  money.  Indications  at  present  point  in  this  direction. 
Should  such  course  be  adopted  inevitable  beneficial  results  will  demon- 
strate its  wisdom.  • 

Banking  business,  except  as  it  has  been  done  through  the  larger  mer- 
cantile establishments  of  the  country,  constitutes  a  new  field  of  effort 
to  the  Haytian  people.  The  opening  of  the  national  bank  on  the  1st  day 
of  September  next,  with  the  inauguration  of  its  new  service  and  the 
issue  of  its  new  money,  is  anticipated  with  lively  interest.  In  addition 
to  the  provision  of  a  national  currency  and  the  introduction  of  order  and 
more  rigid  accountability  in  the  financial  service  of  the  government,  ^ 
which  is  largely  committed  to  its  supervision,  it  is  believed  that  the 
general  influence  of  the  bank  in  inculcating,  as  it  may,  wise  lessons 
with  respect  to  business  habits,  will  prove  to  he  specially  useful  to  the 
country. 

THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

To  stimulate  and  promote,  if  possible,  agriculture  and  industry,  the 
government,  in  the  early  x)art  of  the  present  year,  decided  to  hold  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  and  for  such  purpose  to  erect 
upon  the  southern  portion  of  the  "Champs  de  Mars,"  Port-au-Prince,  a 
large  and  commodious  building.  Such*  structure,  largely  built  of  mate- 
rials brought  from  the  United  States,  is  already  far  advanced  towards 
its  completion.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  building  finished,  the  grounds 
about  it  improved,  and  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  received  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  have  the  exposition,  which  is  to  be  national,  opened  to 
visitors  about  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  offer  of  awards,  provided  by  the  government 
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to  those  who  shall  exhibit  their  products  and  articles  of  manufacture^ 
will  not  only  make  the  collection  large  and  various,  but  generate  such 
healthy  competition  and  impart  such  information  with  regard  to  hus- 
bandry and  general  industry  as  to  accomplish  immediate  and  perma- 
nent good.  lu  such  practical  manner  the  present  government,  more 
than  any  preceding  one,  is  exhibiting  its  purpose  to  advance  as  rapidly 
and  as  generally  as  may  be  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 

HAYTI  ENTERS  THE  POSTAL  UNION. 

During  the  year  Hayti  has  entered  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  ii> 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  23d  of  JunCy 
1881,  which  ratifies  and  renders  operative  in  the  republic,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  union  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  1st  daj"  of  June,  1878.  This 
action,  by  affording  increased,  reliable,  and  improved  and  greatly  moder- 
ated postal  facilities  to  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  general  business 
here,  must  prove  to  be  of  large  and  important  service.  The  situation  of 
this  country,  geographically,  as  to  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  not  to  mention  other  less  remote  and  less  important 
countries,  with  which  it  has  commercial  connections ;  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  prompt  and  well-ordered  methods  of  correspondence  to 
answer  suitably  the  ordinary  demands  of  trade  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  entry  of  Hayti  into  the  Postal  Union  and  justify  the  expectation 
of  large,  advantageous  results  from  the  establishment  of  the  present 
postal  service.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  opportunity  to  transmit  through 
the  post-office,  at  cheap  rates,  and  with  promptness,  samples  of  mer- 
chandise must  promote  and  advance  in  special  manner  trade,  to  the 
profit  of  all  concerned.  And  so  this  new  order  of  international  postal 
service  brings  a  desirable  and  needed  reform  in  furtherance  of  commerce^ 

EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS,  1880- '81. 

The  reports  of  the  several  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  in 
ten  open  ports  of  Hayti,  herewith  transmitted,  furnish  the  fact«  and 
figures  which  are  presented  in  the  tables  following;  the  first  showing 
the  kind  and  value  of  the  exports ;  the  second  the  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
the  navigation  as  employed  in  connection  therewith,  steam  and  sail;  and 
the  third,  the  return  of  fees  collected  by  such  consular  officers  for  the 
year. 

Table  shoicing  the  kind  and  amount  of  exports^  with  the  value  thereof ,  from  ten  open  ports  of 

Hayti  from  July  1, 1880,  to  July  1,  1881. 


Ports. 


Pound*. 

Port-an-Prince 26, 550,  689 

Capo  Hay tien 10, 27 1, 6t50 

Aaz  Cayea 7,854,632 

Jacmel 13,177,598 

Gonalvea I    9,329,190 

St.  Marc 1,326,993 

Jeremie 2,417,706 

Petit  Goave 5,380.237 

MiragoAne 268, 069 

PortdePaix 094,927 


Totals. 


Logwood.        Cocoa 


Pounds. 
18, 321, 000 
243,  020,  590 
40,  332,  000 

5,  048,  000 

12, 472, 488 

24, 821. 000 

611,000 

3,  590, 000 
20.  599,  000 
17, 687,  000 


Pound*. 
423,190 
439, 770 
126,  743 


3,296,462 

112,  760 

46,849 

3,493 


Cotton. 


Hides.    '  Fustic        Wax. 


Pounds. 
147, 810 


315,302 
798,  766 


Pounds. 
62.908 
64,523 


Pounds.  I  Pounds. 
115,000  21,073 


11, 576 


1,180 


220 


3,580 


77, 271,  701   286,  402, 078  |    2, 449, 208       1, 201, 878  \    140, 187 


115,000 


24,873^ 
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Ports. 


Jeremie 

Petit  Goave  . 
MirajEoAne  . 
Port  de  Paix 

TotalA. 


Kind  and  amount  of  exports,  tj-o, — Continaed. 


Old 


Gam 


copper.       gnaiac.  j 


Port-au-Princo 
Cape  Haytien  . 

Aux  Cayes 

Jacmel 

Gonalves.  .^... 
St.  Marc 


Pottnds.    I    Poundi. 
791  )           4,725 
6,008  ' 


1.546 


8,4U5 


Maliogauy. 


Feet. 
61,143 
3,132 


1,554 
8,842 


Honey. 


Tortoise 
shell. 


I    Horns    | 

!       and      Peppers. 

\  bones. ' 


QaUoM. 
16,560 
17, 311 
1,133 


27 


7,996 


Pounds.  '  Pounds. 


309    i 
93i 


1,480 


Barrels. 
451 


50 


4,725 


74,071 


43,027 


452i 


1.480 


451 


Ports. 


Castor-oil 
seedt*. 


Salt 


Pounds.        Tons. 

Port-an-Prince .i. 

CapeHaytitn ]  255    

Aiix  Cayes 1 160 

Jacinel .' : , 

(lonaives 

St.  Marc 

Jeremie i 


Cotton 
seed  8. 


Pounds. 


Li<!num- 
viiae. 


Oraotfe 
peel. 


Specie. 


Pounds. 


84.000 


Petit  Goave  . 
Mira(:o4ne... 
I*urt  de  Paix 


395, 800 


Pounds.  Am.  silver. 
I      $253,263 


298, 893 


107, 090 


Totals.. 


255 


160       395, 800 


84.  000     208,  893:        360, 353 


Value  of 
exports. 


$1,656. 

2, 439. 

1.325. 

1, 312, 

1. 170, 
450, 
347, 
511, 
*196, 
197, 


147  43 
083  18 
670  00 
473  00 
206  41 
557  94 
289  97 
347  04 
168  69 
698  00 


11, 606, 641  66 


*  Six  crotches  of  mahogany  and  47  barrels  of  pickled  limes  reported. 

As  regards  the  exports — coffee,  logwood,  cocoa,  cottoD,  hides,  and 
mahogany  constitute  the  principal  articles,  while  the  chief  of  these  are 
coflFee,  logwood,  and  cocoa.  The  exports  aggregate,  in  value,  the  sum  of 
$1 1,606,641.66. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  exports  during  the  year  have  rwn  as  fol- 
lows : 

Coffee perlOOpcunds--  $7  50  to  |8  75 

Logwood per  1,000  pounds..  4  50  to    6  50 

Cocoa per  100  pounds..  6  00  to    6  50 

Cotton per  100  pounds..  8  00  to    8  50 

Hides per  100  pounds..  8  00  to  10  00 

Mahogany per  100  feet..  20  00 

Honey per  gallon..  28  to        40 

Gnm  gualae per  pound..  12  to        20 

Old  copper per  pound..  4  to        11 

To  these  prices,  in  order  to  find  the  actual  cost  of  the  exports  passing 
through  the  customhouse,  are  to  be  added  the  duties  collected  thereon, 
severally,  as  follows : 

Upon  coffee,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds..  |3  00 

Ux>on  logwood,  including  surcharge per  1,000  pounds. .  1  80 

Upon  cocoa,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds. .  1  80 

Upon  cotton,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds..  1  80 

Upon  hides,  including  surcharge per  100  pouuds..  2  40 

Upon  mahogany,  including  surcharge per  100  feet . .  3  60 

Upon  honey,  including  surcharge.  ...| per  100  gallons..  4  80 

Upon  old  copper,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds. .  2  40 

Upon  gum  guaiac.     Free  of  duty. 

The  surcharge  made  upon  exports  is  20  per  cent,  of  their  duty,  which 
is  cre<lited  to  the  caisse  d*amorti88€ment 
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Table  showing  value  of  imports  and  exports ;  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries:  and  the  navigation  from  ten  open  ports  of  Hayti^  for  year  ending  JmimSO, 
1881.  • 


Porta. 


Total. 


Trade  with  Europe,  England, 
France  and  Uermonv. 


Imports. 


Port-au-PriDce I  $3,379,664  86 

CapeHaytien I  1,628,751  48 

Aux  Caves !  947,734  00 

Jacmel 765,639  50 

Gonalves I  528,303  85 

St.  Marc 232,126  42 

Jereniie 1  141,929  11 

Mirag6ane 156, 630  94 

Port-de-Palx i  127,162  00 

PetitGdave I  73,337  31 

Totals 7,980,279  47 


$3, 656, 147  43 

2,439,083  18 

1,325,670  00 

1, 312, 473  00 

1, 170,  206  41 

450,  557  94 

347.289  97 

196, 168  69 

197.  698  00 

511, 347  04 


Imports. 


$1,575,189  87 
649,800  29 
368,044  00 
169. 615  18 
185, 611  22 
58,000  00 


37,064  00 


11, 606,  641  66         3, 042, 324  56 


Exports. 


$2, 077, 973  01 
1, 747. 563  30 
489,534  00 
736,688  00 
827, 513  78 
251, 315  75 
205,360  97 
82,021  41 
109f511  00 
194, 741  80 

6,722.223  22 


Ports. 


Trade  with  United  States. 


Imports. 


Port-au-Prince 
Cape  Haytien. 

Aux  Cayes 

Jacmel 

Gon^ves 

St.  Marc 

Jeremie 

Mira<;6ane 

Port-de-PalxT . 
Petit  G6ave..- 

Totals  . . 


$1, 767, 904  77 
978, 091  19 
565,944  00 
596,024  32 
342,692  63 
174, 126  42 
141,929  11 
150. 724  86 
89, 783  00 
73, 837  31 


4, 880, 557  61 


Exports. 


$1.  578, 
691. 
836. 
575, 
184, 
199, 
141. 
114. 
88. 
316, 


174  42 
519  68 
136  00 
785  00 
192  06 
242  19 
929  01 
147  28 
187  00 
605  24 


4. 725, 917  88 


Trade  with 
Halifax,  St. 
T  homa  s, 
Kingston, 
Cu  racoa, 
Nassau,  Slo. 


Navigation. 


Number  of  vessels. 


Imports.       I  Steam. 


$36,  570  23 

860  00 

13, 746  00 


Sail. 


Tonnaj;e. 


4,906  08 
315  00 


66,397  80 


217 

117 

275,417 

105 

227 

27,616 

37 

66 

69,817 

75 

21 

111.220 

49 

43 

63,208 

28 

61 

52,970 

27 

16 

109.997 

41 

10.205 

28 

6.606 

25 

13 

45.510 

663 

638 

772,566 

The  imports,  coming  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  have  consisted  of  provisions,  groceries,  liquors,  wines, 
dry  goods,  drags  and  medicines,  furniture,  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials, liardware,  saddlery,  hats,  shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  wearing 
apparel,  soaps,  perfumeries,  cigars  and  tobacco.  These  aggregate  the 
sum  of  $7,980,279.47. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  mainly  of  provisions,  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  furniture,  lumber  and  building 
materials,  shoes,  hats,  oils,  soaps,  and  tobacco.  Among  such  provisions 
are  to  be  mentioned  especially,  pork,  salt  beef,  flour,  and  all  kinds  of 
cured  fish,  imported  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and  constitute  now 
indispensable  elements  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  country.  As  to 
groceries,  sugars,  rice,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  and  hams  are  worthy  of  note 
here.  As  to  dry- goods,  denims  are  in  constant  demand,  holding  their 
own  above  all  olher  similar  goods  in  popular  favor,  while  the  other  im- 
ports named  are  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  and  value. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  aggregate  in  value  the  sum  of 
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♦4,880,557.61 ;  those  from  all  other  countries,  $3,099,721.86— making  a 
difierence  in  favor  of  the  former  of  $1,780,835.75. 

PRICES  OF  AND  DUTIES  UPON  THE   CHIEF  AMERICAN  IMPORTS. 

Of  course,  the  prices  of  articles  sold  at  Port-au-Prince,  although  most 
of  the  open  ports  of  the  republic  are  now  making  their  own  importa- 
tions, determine  largely  the  prices  of  like  articles  sold  elsewhere  in  the 
country.    The  duties  are  the  same  everywhere. 

The  articles  hereafter  named,  constituting  the  chief  American  imports 
into  Hayti,  have  sold  in  the  markets  of  Port-au-Prince  during  the  year 
at  the  following  prices,  after  the  payment  of  all  charges  thereon,  includ- 
ing the  duties  as  stated: ' 


Articles. 


Price. 


Flour  per  barrel. 

Do per  quarter  barrel. 

Pork per  barrel . 

Stdt  beef do... 

Do per  half  barrel. 

Do per  quarter  barrel. 

Hams per  ]>ouud. 

Butter per  case  lUO  pounds. 

Lanl JL do  .. 

Rice do. .. 

Codfish  -^ per  tierce. 

Mackerel per  barrel. 

Herrings do  .. 

Herrings,  smoked per  box . 

Soap do  .. 

Tobacco per  pound . 

Lumber,  pine. per  1,000  feet. 

Ice per  pound. 

Deoims per  aune  (4  aunes  =  5  yards) . 

Drills do... 

Prints do... 

Printed  cords do... 


$10  00  to  $12  00 
2  50  to 
24  00  to 
20  00  to 
10  00 


to 
00  to 
15  to 


26  00  to 
18  00  to 

4  00  to 
15  00  to 

9  00  to 

6  00  to      9 


3  25 
26  00 
25  00 
12  00 

6  00 
30 
50  00 


30  to 

1  20  to 

20  to 

28  00  to 

3  to 

22  to 

22  to 

14 

14* 


20  00 

6  00 

45  00 

12  00 

00 

75 

1  40 

30 

35  00 

5 

28 

28 


Duty. 


11.68  per  banvl. 

$2.45  per  barrel. 
$2.25  per  barrel. 

$3.38  per  100  pounds. 
$1.25  per  case. 

Do. 
$1.38 per  100  pounds. 
69  cents  per  100  pounds. 
69  cents  per  barrel. 

Do. 
15  cents  per  box. 
22  c«nts  per  box. 
6  cents  per  pound. 
$3.75  per  1,000  feet. 


The  duties  charged  upon  the  last-named  articles  will  be  found  as 
stated  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

According  to  figures  furnished  from  what  is  deemed  reliable  sources, 
it  is  stated  that  for  the  year  1879-'80  there  were  imported  from  the 
United  States,  through  the  port  of  Port-au-Prince,  the  following  articles : 

Tierces  of  codfish 9,440 

Barrels  of  pork 26,427 

Barrels  of  flour 28,726 

Barrels  of  herrings  and  mackerels 14, 624 

Boxes  of  red  herrings 36,020 

Boxes  of  soap '. 152,561 

Boxes  of  lard  and  butter 6,617 

Aggregating  in  value  |1,704,944.22. 

It  is  estimated  in  view  of  the  above  figures,  which  certainly  do  not 
exceed  the  yearly  demand  in  this  regard,  generally,  that  the  usual 
monthly  supply  of  the  seven  articles  named  must  be  as  follows: 

Tierces  of  codfish 800 

Barrels  of  pork 2,400 

Barrels  of  flour 2,400 

Barrels  of  herring  and  mackerel 1, 200 

Boxes  of  red  herring ,  3, 000 

Boxes  of  lard  and  butter 550 

Boxes  of  soap 1,2700 

It  is  said  with  regard  to  pork,  to  suit  this  market,  there  should  be 
from  8  to  12  pieces  only  in  a  barrel  of  200  pounds ;  that  it  should  be  of 
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rose-color  and  as  fat  as  possible;  well  and  closely  packed,  without 
empty  space  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  This  article  has  sold  well  in 
this  market. 

As  to  flour,  various  brands  are  sold  in  Hayti.  Much  is  very  good. 
Flour  coming  from  Boston  sells,  it  is  said,  generally,  for  from  25  to  50 
cents  per  barrel  less  than  that  from  New  York.  This  is  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the  barrels.  At  New  York,  flour 
is  usually  transferred,  at  shipment,  to  new  barrels,  which,  on  their  arri- 
val here,  appear  clean  and  bright,  making  the  impression  that  the  con- 
tent sare  fresh  and  good.  Wise  and  careful  packing  is,  in  this  case^ 
profitable.  Flour  in  quarter-barrels  sometimes  sells  well  here,  e^jpec- 
ially  when  the  demand  in  the  country  therefor  is  increased  by  reason 
of  alack  of  bananas;  and  people  from  the  interior  are  compelled  to 
carry  it  to  their  homes,  over  the  mountains,  on  their  faithful  bouriques. 

American  lard  and  butter  imported  in  cases  of  100  pounds,  in  e^ins  of 
5  and  10  pounds,  of  pure  quality,  with  cans  well  soldered,  are  well  re- 
ceived in  Haytian  markets,  commanding  good  prices  and  having  ready 
sales. 

Codfish  and  all  sorts  of  herrings  are  in  constant  demand  in  this  coun- 
try; for,  prepared  with  the  vegetables  grown  here,  they  make  relishing 
food  for  the  common  people. 

The  imi)ortation  of  tobacco  has  been  improving  in  quantity,  if  not  in 
quality,  latterly.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  common  qualities  of  Kentucky 
have  replaced  the  finer  kinds  of  Virginia  tobacco.  A  cheap  article 
seems  to  be  desired.  From  Louisville,  very  strong,  Wown  grades  of 
tobacco  are  imported  which  seem  to  be  enjoyed.  The  brown  is  used  in 
the  pipe  and  for  chewing,  while  the  brighter  sorts  are  employed  in 
making  what  is  called  the  American  cigar,  which  is  used  very  gener- 
ally, replacing  almost  entirely  all  other  kinds. 

American  soap,  an  article  manufactured  at  New  Y'^ork,  is  import^^d 
into  this  country,  and  used  in  the  largest  quantities.  No  soap  kno\^Ti 
here  is  valued  as  this  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  Haytian  washerwoman 
shows  her  appreciation  of  it  by  using  it  in  preference  to  all  other. 

The  surcharge  of  imports  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  duty  thereon,  which  is 
credited  to  the  caisse  d'amortissement. 

COTTON   GOODS   OF   TUE   UNFTED   STATES. 

With  respect  to  cotton  goods  of  the  United  States  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  year,  it  is  not  possible  to  report,  generally,  such 
considerable  improvement  as  might  be  desirable.  And  yet  there  have 
been  some  importations  of  this  class  of  goods. 

A  prominent  mercantile  house  of  Port-au-Prince  reports  the  importa- 
tion of  10,000  pieces  of  denims  of  25  yards  each,  making  250,000  yards ; 
4,000  i)ieces  of  calico  of  25  yards  each,  making  100,000  yards ;  and  5,000 
pieces  of  prints  of  25  yards  each,  making  125,000  yards. 

The  most  prominent  business  house  in  this  city  states  that  it  has  im- 
ported this  year  and  sold  at  reasonable  figures  between  600,000  and 
800,000  yards  of  American  cotton  goods,  consisting  of  denims,  drills^ 
prints,  and  printed  cords. 

The  leading  member  of  the  first  house  referred  to,  when  asked  why 
importations  of  this  class  of  goods  were  not  larger,  replied  by  saying, 
as  regards  denims  they  maintain  their  own ;  they  are  imported,  for  they 
are  always  in  demand.  In  order,  however,  to  compete  in  this  market 
in  a  general  way  with  the  Manchester  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods, 
it  is  neccvssary  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  make  larger 
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concessions  as  to  patterns  and  qaalities  of  cloth.  Every  country  bas> 
its  owQ  taste  and  its  demands  for  special  and  peculiar  grades  of  goods^ 
and  these  must  be  duly  consulted  in  trade.  For  instance,  he  continued^ 
last  year,  when  desiring  to  make  a  large  purchase  in  the  United  States, 
a  firm  with  which  he  was  proposing  to  deal  said  to  him,  *'You  must 
take  our  prints  as  they  are;  we  have  no  others.  While  in  Manchester 
daring  the  same  tour,  he  found  the  manufacturers  ready  and  willing  to 
make  every  needed  concession  as  regards  pattern  and  grade  of  cloth. 
Farther,  he  said,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  two  years  ago  large  quantities 
of  American  white  cottons  were  imported,  and  apparentlj'  Manchester 
goods  of  this  class  were  losing  grdund,  when  Manchester  manufacturers 
began  to  produce  goods  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,  with  con- 
cessions as  to  width  and  length  important  in  view  of  certain  custom- 
boose  regulations  of  this  country,  and  also  as  to  grade  of  goods;  and 
b^ce  such  manufacturers  took  the  market.  "  One  of  my  neighbors,'^ 
to  ase  the  very  words  of  the  gentleman,  "  who  continued  to  import  white 
cottons  from  the  United  States  was  caught  with  a  stock  of  such  goods 
on  hand  which  could  only  be  sold  at  large  loss.'' 

It  is  very  certain  that  so  soon  as  the  considerations  suggested  here 
are  folly  regarded,  appreciated,  and  accepted  by  American  manufactu- 
rers of  cotton  goods,  in  any  efforts  of  theirs  to  supply  the  demands  of 
this  market  in  that  behalf,  their  manufactures  will  meet  here  a  ready 
sale  at  remunerlative  rates. 

As  to  duties  upon  cotton  goods,  reference  is  made  to  that  part  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report  bearing  on  that  subject,  as  already  stated. 

NATIONALITY   OF   VESSELS    ENGAGED    IN   THE    CABEYING    TEADE   OF 

HAYTL 

The  trade  of  Hayti,  as  regards  its  navigation,  divides  itself  into  two 

^^rts,  that  which  is  coastwise  and  that  which  is  foreign.    The  former^ 

?^  far  as  Port-auPrince,  the  princi[»al  commercial  city  of  the  republic,^ 

i^ concerned,  is  of  considerable  importance.    Connected  therewith,  and 

^^longing  to  a  Haytian  company  called  "  Le  Service  Acc61^r6,"  there 

^^  five  small  steamships,  aggregating  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  tons.« 

"•According  to  a  contract  had  with  the  government  this  company  receives- 

^  large  annual  subvention,  said  to  be  $64,000.    Many  small  sailing  ves- 

^^Is  of  divers  sizes,  bought  generally,  some  built  in  the  country,  ari^ 

^Jififaged  also  in  this  service.    Their  total  capacity  aggregates  perhai>.s 

•  20  tons.    The  ships  of  "  Le  Service  Acc^l^r^"  leaving  Port-auPrince 

^ake  four  voyages  per  month  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  country^ 

^nd  the  sailing  vessels  make  weekly  voyages  therefrom. 

There  is  a  projected  line  of  two  or  more  steamships,  which  would  add 
^  wo  trips  per  month  to  the  north  and  two  to  the  south  of  the  republic, 
^uching  at  all  ports  in  either  direction,  going  and  returning.  The 
Subvention  asked  of  the  government  in  this  case  is  $3t5,000  per  annum. 
-^  contract  has  been  voted  by  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  such  effect,  and 
iJow  awaits  the  signature  of  the  President.  This  company  is  to  be  called 
^be  National  Coast  Line  of  steamers. 

The  foreign  branch  of  the  Haytian  carrying  trade  is  composed  of 
?*oreign  sailing  vessels  and  steamships,  with  certain  sailing  vessels  fly- 
^H  the  Haytian  flag,  which  belong  mainly  to  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
Wes.  During  the  calendar  year  1880, 215  steamships  visited  the  harbor 
^^Port-au-Prince;  during  the  same  period  110  sailing  vessels  visited 
J^e  port.  During  the  fiscal  year  1880-'81,  217  steamships  and  117  sail- 
^H  vessels  visited  this  port.    The  former  aggregate  249,220  tons  5  the- 
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latter  26,197  tons;  the  total  aggregated  capacity  of  both  being  275,417 
tons. 

The  nationality  of  the  steamships  engaged  in  this  trade  is  for  the 
most  part  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  No  American  steam- 
ship has  anchored  in  this  port,  to  deliver  or  to  receive  cargo,  for  the 
past  four  years.  The  sailing  vessels  are,  in  the  main,  American,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Norwegian,  and  Haytian. 

Port  charges  upon  sailing  vessels  amount  to  about  $2  per  ton,  and 
steamships  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  ton  upon  all  freight  delivered. 

Sailing  vessels  are  detained  till  even  all  duties  upon  their  cargoes  are 
paid,  while  steamships  may  deliver  their  cargoes  and  sail  at  once,  their 
agents  being  held  to  answer  for  any  charges  found  against  them. 

Lighthouse  dues  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince  are  excessive;  upon 
foreign  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  they  are  6  cents,  and  upon  Haytian  ves- 
sels, 3  cents  per  ton.  In  construing  and  applying  the  biw  in  this  case, 
as  if  the  authorities  would  enforce  this  regulation  in  the  severest  man- 
ner possible,  the  charge  is  exacted  upon  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sel. This  charge  and  the  manner  of  its  exaction  have  provoked  earnest 
protests  and  remonstrance  from  the  several  governments  whose  citizens 
experience  specially  their  effects;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  soon,  a 
change  will  be  made  in  this  regard.  Until  very  lately,  beside  the  dis- 
crimination made  as  rega^s  light-dues,  in  favor  of  Haytian  vessels,  other 
discriminations  were  made  in  their  favor  as  to  tonnage  duties.  How- 
ever, these  last  discriminations  have  been  removed  recently,  and  in  such 
regard  foreign  and  Haytian  vessels  have  been  placed  upon  the  same 
footing. 

ATLAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

As  regards  the  seven  great  lines  of  steamships  engaged  in  the  Hay- 
tian trade,  the  Atlas,  the  Boyal  Mail,  the  Imperial  German,  the  West 
India  and  Pacific,  the  Transatlantic,  the  Harrison,  and  the  Herera  line 
of  Spanish  steamships,  making  regular  monthly  and  semi-monthly 
visits  to  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince  during  the  past  year,  the  first  is 
worthy  of  special  mention  here.  This  is  so  for  several  reasons,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  steamship  company  fly- 
ing the  American  flag,  it  is  doing  the  carrying  trade  between  New  York 
and  this  republic.  Its  history,  briefly  stated,  will  show  not  only  its 
growth,  but  the  importance  and  value  of  the  trade  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
as  well  as  the  facilities  which  it  aflbrds  for  the  support  and  extension 
of  such  trade. 

The  Atlas  line  of  steamers  was  organized  in  1871  by  Messrs.  Pim, 
Forwood  &  Co.,  of  State  street.  New  York,  and  their  connections 
Messrs.  Leech,  Harrison  &  Forwood,  of  Liverpool.  The  object  of  the 
line  was  to  develop  the  trade  between  the  United  States,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  South  American  republics.  At  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion there  existed  no  regular  line  of  steamers ;  occasionally  vessels  were 
dispatched,  but  with  no  regularity,  and  no  postal  sj^stem  prevailed. 
Jamaica  was  the  first  objective  point  of  the  new  enterprise.  Sir  John 
Peter  Grant  was  then  the  governor  of  the  island.  He  succeeded  to^this 
trust  very  shortly  after  the  riots  that  occurred  there  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Eyre.  The  state  of  the  island,  the  people,  its 
revenues,  and  its  trade,  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Sir  Peter  Grant  recog- 
nized that  the  true  policy  of  a  statesman  was  to  build  up  the  foreig^n 
intercourse  of  a  country,  so  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in 
a  commercial  view  to  increase  the  products  and  the  markets  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  island.    He  saw  in  the  United  States  a  great  outlet  for  the 
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products  of  the  island,  particularly  for  its  fruits,  which  were  then  value- 
less. He  arranged  with  Messrs.  Pirn,  Forwood  &  Co.,  through  their 
senior  partner,  Mr.  A.  Forwood,  that  they  should  dispatch  a  steamer 
monthly  between  New  York  and  Kingston,  bound  to  perform  its  voyage 
under  heavy  penalties  within  a  limited  time,  so  as  to  insure  the  fruit 
arriving  in  condition.  The  enterprise  now  merged  in  the  Atlas  line 
thus  commenced,  and  for  a  year  or  two  afforded  no  pecuniary  encour- 
agement to  its  proprietors.  The  people  of  Jamaica  were  slow  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  were  so  careless  in  packing 
their  fruit  that  it  decayed  on  the  voyage.  The  company,  however,  per- 
severed, and  gradually  an  improvement  was  wrought  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  trade. 

The  Atlas  Company  have  kept  well  ahead  of  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness, increasing  the  number  of  its  vessels,  until  from  a  commencement 
by  a  monthly  boat,  they  send  from  New  York  a  vessel  every  fourteen 
days  to  Kingston  laden  with  American  provisions  and  manulactures, 
and  from  that  place  they  have  a  fast  steamer  every  ten  days;  the  last 
known  arrival  in  New  York  having  on  board  8,000  barrels  of  oranges 
and  5,000  bunches  of  bananas,  besides  coffee  and  other  produce.  The 
company  whilst  thus  caring  for  its  Jamaica  trade  have  not  forgotten 
other  fields  that  afford  an  outlet  for  American  enterprise,  and  it's  opera- 
tions at  the  present  moment  embrace  the  dispatch  of  a  steamer  to  Port- 
au-Prince  every  ten  days,  calling  at  most  of  the  outports  of  Hayti.  It 
also  has  a  line  to  Porto  Rico  and  Maracaibo,  a\id  a  fortnightly  service 
to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Colon.  In  addition  it  has  quite 
recently  inaugurated  a  coastwise  service  in  JamaicsC  and  an  interinsular 
service  in  the  Bahamas.  Engaged  in  the  various  services  the  company 
has  fourteen  iron-built  steamers  of  various  sizes  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  trade,  of  19,500  tonnage,  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  vessels 
are  all  manned  in  New  York,  and  are  supplied  there  with  all  their  re- 
quirements. They  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  most  of  the  places  indi- 
cated, affording  the  only  means  of  postal  intercourse. 

The  bulk  of  the  coffee  crop  of  Hayti  is  sent  via  New  York  by  this 
line,  the  owners  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  selling  it  in  New  York 
or  ordering  it  to  be  sent  to  any  European  market  at  a  through  rate  of 
freight.  European  and  Canadian  goods  are  also  carried  at  through 
rates  via  New  York  by  ships  of  this  company,  thus  making  use  of  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  New  York  as  an  entrepSt  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  world.  All  these  advantages  have  been 
afforded  to  commerce  without  any  extra  cost  to  trade,  as  the  rates  of 
freight  are  the  isame  as  charged  by  sailers.  The  line  is  not  without 
interest  to  those  unable  to  bear  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter;  many 
passengers  travel  by  its  vessels  to  these  interesting  tropical  regions. 

For  the  calendar  year  1880,  the  service  performed  by  this  line,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Port-au-Prince,  as  regards  the  importation  of 
provisions  and  dry  goods  from  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  specie, 
is  represented  by  the  figures,  which  show  as  well  the  value  of  the  articles 
imported,  namely,  $849,487.10.  For  the  fiscal  year  1880-^81,  the  amount 
of  provisions  and  dry  goods  carried  by  the  ships  of  the  same  line  be- 
tween the  same  points  aggregate  in  value  $870,759.95.  As  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  line  for  the  year  1880-'81,  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of 
Haytian  products  from  Port-auPrince  to  New  York,  not  to  mention 
other  things,  it  has  carried  quite  70,000  sacks  of  coffee,  and  has  carried 
regularly  monthly  or  semi-monthly  the  mails  between  the  United  States, 
including  correspondence  for  Europe  via  New  York  and  Port-au-Prince. 
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PORT   CHARGES. 

With  respect  to  port  charges  of  every  sort,  reference  is  made  to  the 
api)eiidix*of  this  report,  where  they  will  be  found  fully  detailed.  It  is 
not  pretended  by  any  one  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  onerous.  Even 
a  small  vessel,  not  exceeding  in  her  capacity  200  tons,  is  required  to 
pay  therefor  not  less  than  $400 ;  and  her  captain  woiild  feel  himself 
fortunate  were  his  ship  pennitted  to  leave  promptly  upon  the  payment 
of  charges  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  this  sam. 

« 

PUBLIC   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Perhaps,  in  nothing  has  popular  confidence  shown  itself  in  larger 
measure  favorable  to  the  i)resent  administration  of  the  government 
than  in  the  general  improvement  that  the  ])eople  have  been  making 
upon  their  private  property  in  the  cities  and  the  country  during  the 
past  year.  Large  private  and  business  buildings  have  been  erected  iu 
and  about  Port-au-Prince,  and  in  every  direction  therefrom,  along  the 
plains  and  the  mountains,  the  evidences  of  improvement  in  buildings, 
fences,  and  premises  are  numerous  and  incontestable. 

While  such  improvement  of  private  property  is  apparent,  except  the 
erection  of  the  new  !N^ational  Palace  upon  the  site  of  the  old,  and  the 
exposition  building  already  mentioned,  there  have  been  no  public  im- 
provements worthy  of  ftote.  With  regard  to  the  palace  soon  to  be  so 
far  finished  as  to  be  occupied  by  the  presidential  household,  it  may  be 
6aid  truthfully  that* it  is  a  large,  well-constructed,  and  beautifully  loca- 
ted building,  from  the  upper  gallery  of  which  a  person  may  look  out 
upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  sea- views  of  the  world.  The  building,  com- 
posed of  wood,  bi:Jck,  and  iron,  covered  with  i>lates  of  zinc,  is  so  con- 
structed a«  to  resist  any  shock  of  earthquake.  It  was  erected  for  tem- 
porary and  provisional  purposes ;  but  it  turns  out  to  be  so  well  planned 
and  built  that  all  concerned  are  pleased  to  accept  it  as  well  adapted  for 
general  and  permanent  use.  When  completed,  it  will  be  substantial, 
lasting,  and  convenient.    Its  cost  is  said  to  be,  so  far,  very  reasonable. 

THE   PORT-AU-PRINCE   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

The  Port-au-Prince  Railroad  Company  is  i)urely  an  American  institu- 
tion, having  offices  at  New  York  and  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  president 
and  board  of  directors  reside  at  New  York,  and  a  resident  director  and 
superintendent  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  company  have  now  four  miles 
of  track  laijd  within  the  city  limits.  It  has  also  ten  passenger  cars,  ten 
freight  cars,  and  seventy  horses.  It  is  also  doing  a  thriving  transfer 
business,  keeping  elev^en  drays  constantly  employed  in  transferring 
freight  and  baggage.  Eighty-two  men  are  kept  constantly  at  work  by 
the  company.  All  forage  supplies  and  materials  used  in  operating  the 
road  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  there  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  this  market  a  fractional  part  of  the  anumnt  of  forage  required 
to  feed  its  horses.  It  is  reported  that  the  city  of  Port  au-Prince  has  a 
population  of  30,000  souls;  at  the  same  time  the  company  find  that  only 
jsix  passenger  cars  are  required  to  carry  the  traveling  public.  In  1881 
it  carried  about  400,000  passengers. 

The  company  have  extended  their  lines  in  the  past  year  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  the  new  Exposition  Building;  also 
from  the  "La  Place"  junction  to  the  Northern  Portal,  thence  to  the  sea- 
side; and  it  anticipates  that  if  the  condition  of  the  country  will  warrant 
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it  in  doing  so,  to  extend  its  line  in  the  coming  year  to  Biroton,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1881,  a  conflagration  took 
phice,  which  destroyed  the  company's  offices,  store-house,  ware-rooms, 
car-shed,  and  stables;  but  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  re- 
placing them  with  more  modern  and  convenient  buildings,  which  will  in 
fact  improve  in  very  considerable  manner  the  appearance  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  its  buildings  are  to  be  located,  and  enhance 
largely  the  value  of  adjoining  and  surrounding  property. 

The  affairs  of  this  company  are  at  present  managed  apparently  with 
wisdom  and  efficiency,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ultimately  this 
enterprise  will  prove  profitable  to  its  owners,  as  well  as  conducive  gen- 
erally to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Port- an  Prince. 

LATE   ACTS  OF  THE   CORPS  LEGISLATIF. 

The  subjects  upon  which  late  legislation  has  been  had  of  general 
interest  worthy  of  mention  here,  are,  fir^t,  a  special  appropriation  of 
$104,310  78,  made  September  28,  1880,  to  be  expended,  by  direction  of 
the  secretarj^  of  state  of  war  and  marine,  for  certain  articles  named  in 
the  law,  as  follows : 

For  7,406  rifles : $45,0r3  41 

For  "2,400  quartor-kegs  wf  powder 17,035  28 

For  10  cases  of  KemiDgton  cartridges 202  09 

For  1  advice-boat  of  war 32,000  00 

For  cauoes  and  materials 10, 000  00 

Total  as  stated 104,310  78 

Arms  and  aaimunition  used  by  the  Haytian  forces  come  mainly  from 
the  United  States;  and  hitherto  the  vessels  which  composed  the  navy 
of  this  country  came  almost  entirely  from  the  same  quarter.  The  Senti- 
nelle,  the  advice-boat,  provided  for  in  the  above  legislation  was  built  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  constitutes  at  present  the  only  war  vessel  of  serv- 
ice in  the  navy  of  Hayti. 

Second.  On  the  29th  September  last  a  law  providing  for  the  reorfjan- 
ization  of  the  Haytian  land  and  naval  forces,  fixing  the  contingent  of 
men  to  be  recruited  for  the  year  1881,  and  establishing  the  personnel  of 
the  arsenals,  the  corps  of  engineers,  the  hospitals,  and  the  bureaus  of 
the  various  ports,  was  enacted,  i^^ccording  to  this  law  the  land  force  is 
to  consist  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  the  half  of  each  regiment,  battalion, 
and  the  staff  serving  by  turns,  change  thereof  being  made  every  month. 
The  naval  force  only  is  not  subject  to  such  change,  but  constitutes  a  per- 
manent service. 

The  general  staff  is  composed  of  thirty  officers,  from  the  grade  of  adju- 
tant-general to  that  of  general  of  division,  who  receive  the  salaries  due 
to  their  respectiv^e  grades.  The  staff  ot  the  President  is  composed  of 
thirty  officers  of  all  grades,  whose  salaries  are  fixed  by  special  law. 

Thirty-four  regiments  of  infantry  of  250  men  each  constitute  this 
branch  of  the  army,  making  8,500  men  ;  but  500  of  those  soldiers,  com- 
posing the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  regiments,  are  reserved  for 
special  service. 

The  artillery  consists  of  four  regiments,  the  first  regiment  of  which  is 
composed  of  three  battalions,  and  the  other  three  each  of  two  battalions, 
presenting  together  a  force  of  2,177  men. 

The  gendarmery  is  composed  of  forty-three  companies  of  43  men  each, 
miking  l,84f)  men.  And  the  guard  of  the  President,  grena  liers,  ainl 
chasseurs  afoot,  shari)slio()ters,  artillerymen,  grenadi  rs,  and  chiiKseurs 
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moaDted,  constituting  six  corps,  each  consists  of  300  men,  making  an 
effective  force  of  1,800. 

The  personnel  of  the  arsenals  located  at  Port-au-Prince,  Cape  Haytien, 
Aux  Cayes,  Jeremie,  Gonaives,  St.  Marc,  Jacmel,  and  of  the  'artiller>' 
magazines  of  the  chief  places  of  other  arrondissements,  consist  of  476 
men,  and  that  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  open  ports,' altogether,  consist  of  1,518  men. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, whose  crews  are  distributed  as  the  importance  of  the  service  re- 
quires. 

The  law  authorizes  the  secretary  of  state  of  war  to  recruit,  for  the 
year  1881,  Irom  the  different  communes,  men  enough  to  fill  all  vacancies 
existing  in  the  army,  observing,  in  providing  this  contingent,  the  mode 
of  drawing  by  lot  established  by  the  act  of  the  28th  of  November,  1846. 

The  clothing  and  arming  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  are  to  be  regu- 
lated by  order  of  the  President  of  the  republic. 

This  act  repeals  all  laws  and  provisions  inconsistent  with  it,  and  pro- 
vides for  its  execution  by  the  secretaries  of  state  of  war  and  marine,  and 
of  the  interior,  and  of  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  the  array  it  is  proper  to  sta^te  that  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  lately  to  the  improved  organization,  clothing,  arm- 
ing, and  discipline  of  all  branches  of  the  national  troops,,  and  their 
appearance  and  behavior  on  parade  or  elsewhere  demonstrate  the  de- 
sirable effects  of  such  action. 

Of  course,  one  must  never  fail  to  comprehend  in  his  estimate,  would 
he  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  Haytian  forces,  the  national  guard ;  n  fact 
the  national  militia,  of  large  numbers,  well  uniformed  and  drilled,  hold- 
ing itself  ready  to  move  at  once,  as  the  public  necessity  may  require. 
Composed  largely  of  the  employes  of  the  government,  this  organization 
is  presumed  to  be  specially  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  existing  adminis- 
tration. 

Third.  On  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  as  proposed  by  the  President, 
a  law  was  passed  by  the  Corps  Legislatif^  increasing  and  fixing,  from  the 
15th  of  December  following,  the  export  duty  upon  logwood,  to  $1.50  per 
one  thousand  pounds  without  prejudice  of  the  surtax.  The  reason  given 
in  the  preamble  of  the  law  for  augmenting  this  duty  by  50  cents,  is  the 
importance  of  increasing  in  the  interest  of  the  country  the  public  reve- 
nues. • 

Fourth.  On  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  act,  also  proposed  by 
the  government,  was  passed  repealing  the  law  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1843,  with  regard  to  the  naturalization  and  navigation  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  Haytian  commerce,  and  providing  that  from  the  publication 
thereof  Haytian  vessels  built  outside  of  the  country  and  saiUng  abroad 
should  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  tonnage  dues.  Henceforth  for- 
eign-built vessels,  other  than  those  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  al- 
though they  have  been  duly  naturalized  and  paid  therefor  the  amount 
demanded  by  the  government,  are  required  to  pay  the  usual  port-charges, 
except  those  of  fountains,  lights,  and  change  of  port.  The  reason  given 
for  the  change  indicated  in  this  legislation  is  that  such  practice  tended 
to  create  and  foster  smuggling. 

Fifth.  In  instituting  its  new  postal  service,  it  was  necessary  for  Hayti 
to  provide  stamps  suited  thereto.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1880,  a  law  was  passed  enacting  that,  from  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
1881,  there  should  be  provided  and  put  in  circulation  postal  stamps  of 
thirteen  different  values,  namely,  1  gourde,  20, 15^  8, 7,  5,  4,  3,  2, 1  cen- 
times,*and  8,  4,  2  millimes. 
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Sach  stamps  bear  a  vignette  representing  the  arms  of  the  republic ; 
are  distinguished  by  their  several  colors,  and  each  indicates  its  value. 
They  are  m&de  abroad,  and  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
same  regulations  as  similar  stamps  are  made  in  countries  where  they 
have  been  adopted.  Their  sale  is  regulated  by  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  finances,  and  special  penalties  are  provided  against 
counterfeiting  and  using  them  a  second  time. 

Sixth.  By  a  law  passed  October  7, 1880,  provision  is  made  that  after 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1881,  there  shall  be  used  upon  commercial  and 
other  business  papers,  according  to  the  amount  represented  in  each, 
fifteen  different  kinds  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

Cent«. 

Blue  stamp  for  receipts,  one  gourde 02 

Kose  stamp  for  bill  of  ladiu^,  for  the  interior 20 

Yellow  stamp  for  bill  of  lading,  for  exportation 70 

Clear  gray,  blue-tinted  stamp  for  commercial  papers,  of  10,  20,  36, 
50,  70  centimes;  1,  1.35,  1.50,  2,  3,  5,  and  10  gourdes. 

These  stamps  bear  the  arms  of  the  republic,  with  their  value  and 
their  service;  the  first  three  sorts  are  square,  and  the  others  oblong,  in 
form.     Upon  bill  of  exchange  stamps  are  rated  as  follows : 

Centa. 

For  200  gourdes 0.20 

For  200  io  500  gourdes 0.50 

For  500  to  1,000  gourdes 1.00 

For  1,000  to  2,000  gourdes 1.50 

For  2,000  to  3,000  gourdes 8.00 

For  3,000  to  5,000  gourdes 3.00 

For  5,000  to  10,000  gourdes 5.00 

For  10,000  to  20,000  gourdes 10.00 

This  law,  not  yet  fully  operative  in  the  republic,  it  is  hoped  will,  when 
duly  enforced,  yield  a  revenue  to  the  public  treasury,  justifying  its  en- 
actment. 

Seventh.  With  regard  to  the  submarine  telegraphic  cable:  on  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1880,  the  Corps  Legislatif  approved  and  sanctioned  the 
contraet  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Villevaleix.  charg^  d'affaires  of  Hayti 
in  England,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1879.  with  Mr.  John  Pitman 
Hooper,  the  latter  representing  the  Hooi)er's  telegraph  works,  for  the 
establishmeut  and  conduct  of  such  enterprise.  The  cable  is  to  be  laid 
from  Port-au  Prince  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  to  be  established  at  the 
expense  of  the  company  named. 

Such  enterprise  established  and  well  managed,  while  it  might  yield 
reasonable  profits  to  its  owners,  would  be  of  large  advantage  and  con- 
venience to  the  country.     When  the  cable  will  be  laid  is  not  known. 

Eighth.  By  act  of  the  10th  day  of  October,  1880,  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  for  the  year  is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenues  will  amount  for  the 
year  1880-'81  to  $5,303,600.  Accordingly,  by  an  act  of  the  same  day, 
the  appropriations,  based  upon  such  estimate,  are  made  for  the  fitscal 
year  1880-'81  in  the  sum  of  $4,053,967.04,  apportioned  as  follows: 

For  the  departmeut  of  state  of  finances  and  of  commerce $338, 051  00 

Department  of  foreign  relations 214,773  12 

Department  of  war  and  marine li  059. 185  32 

Departnent  of  interior 1,194,567  72 

Department  of  justice 272,826  50 

Departmrnt  of  public  instruction 575,187  88 

Department  of  worship 69,375  50 

Total 4,053,967  04 

4277 35 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

In  his  late  message  the  President  of  the  republic,  in  dwelling  upon 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  for  the  year  188()-'81,  states  that— 

The  general  receipts  have  amounted  to |4, 505, 660  2'> 

From  which  there  have  been  deducted  the  50  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent, 
of  the  caisse  d'amortissemeut 1, 114,134  t»'J 

Caisae  of  the  current  service 3,391,525  26 

The  expense  of  twelve  financial  arrondissements,  Port  de  Paix  not  in- 
cluded, have  amounted  to 3,713,002  14 

These  have  been  distributed  to  the  charge  of  the  different  ministerial 
departments  as  follows : 

Finances  and  commerce $457, 934  27 

Foreign  relations 160, 145  IT 

War  and  marine 1, 257, 047  "j^ 

Interior  and  agriculture 1, 032, 684  65 

Justice,  i)ublic  instruction,  and  worship 805, 190  49 

3,713,002  14 

There  is  an  excess  of  expenses  of 321, 476  ^^ 

These  figures  [he  coutinues],  compared  with  the  budgetary  allowances,  give  au 
excess  of  expenses  by  the  various  ministerial  departments,  except  that  of  jntitice,  of 
1893,511.85.  This  difference  will  appear  to  you  natural,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  call  to 
mind  that  the  service  of  1879-1880  had  charged  to  it,  besides  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  preceding  government,  those  of  the  revolution  which,  beginning  at  Port-an- 
Prince,  extended  itself  into  the  departments  of  the  Artibonite  and  the  North,  and, 
more  still,  the  well-known  expenses  of  the  provisional  government. 

Already,  by  a  law  of  the  17th  of  September,  1880,  you  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
department  of  war  and  marine  an  extraordinary  credit  of  $104,310.78,  for  the  payment 
of  a  part  of  the  various  expenses  made  at  that  time. 

The  service  of  the  amortissement,  from  the  26th  of  May,  1880,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1881,  gives  the  following  results : 

Received  by  the  treasurer-general — 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Port-au-Prince $358,330  24 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Cape  Haytien 167,038  26 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Aux  Cayes 115,978  93 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Jacmel 72, 134  01 

Of  the  treasurer  of  (Jonaives 33,678  ^ 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Mirago&ne 27,863  Hi 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Petit  GoSve 27,819  60 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Jdr^mie 20,166  39 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Port  de  Paix 12, 761  19 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Aquin 4,718  98 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Anse  d'Hainault 888  4b 

Total 841,378  54 

To  this  amount,  if  there  be  added  the  suin  on  deposit  with  Mr.  Ch.  Noel, 

formerly  consul-general  of  Hayti,  that  is 420,617  34 

And  the  premium  on  drafts  sold  in  favor  of  the  oaisse  d'amortissement, 

that  is 1,007  H6 

There  will  be  the  sum  of 1,262,903  T4 

Which  has  served  for  the  payment,  the  statement  whereof  follows: 

Upon  the  Domingue  loan  payments  due  coupons  and  bons  de  coupons,  from  the  Ut 
of  January  and  from  the  1st  of  July,  1881. 

Francs. 

First  coupon  bonds 904, 412.  .''0 

Bons  de  coupons 180,882.58 

Amortissement 72,354.00 

Commission 5,788.25 

Second  coupon  bonds 904,412.50 

Bons  de  coupons 180,882.r»0 
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Making  ensemble  a  total  payment  to  the  Credit  Indastriel  et  Commer- 
cial of i $862,261  48 

Commission,  exchange  upon  amounts  sent 5, 973  17 

Payment  to  the  special  bureau  of  the  service  of  amortissement  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  coupons  of  difference 256,668  65 

Premioms  paid  for  drafts  bought 544  16 

1,125,447  46 

There  has  been  subscribed  by  the  chief  of  the  service  of  the  caisse 
d'amortissement  up  to  the  12th  July,  1881,  bons  of  interest  for  the 
sum  of $211,212  57 

Up  to  15th  July  of  this  year  the  public  treasurer  has  paid  upon  these 
bons  the  sum  of 102,977  43 

Leaving  a  balance  due  of 108,235  14 

In  coupons  of  difference  there  is  in*  circulation — 

Article  6 48,870  79 

Article  7 9,786  82 

Article  9 28,619  37 

87, 276  98 
Up  to  the  26th  of  May  of  last  year  the  bonds  emitted  upon  the  caisse 

d'amortissement  amounted  to 4, 456, 310  63 

There  has  been  emitted  since  the  sum  of 872, 341  44 

Ensemble 5,328,612  07 

Classed  as  follows: 

Article  5 $425,592  78 

Article  6.. 2,354,906  42 

Article  7 1,150,277  71 

Article9 1,397,835  16 

5, 328  612  07 

At  the  ftamejdate  last  year  there  had  been  retired  from  cir- 
culation bonds  to  the  amount 254, 196  88 

From  that  time  to  the  30th  of  June  of  this  year  there  has 

been  a  new  withdrawal  of 207,511  10 

461,707  98 

There  remains,  then,  in  circulation 4,866,904  09 

The  withdrawal  was  had  as  follows  by  the  different  public  treasuries: 

Caisse  d'amortissement 157,082  64 

Treasurer-general 104,918  00 

Treasurer  of  Jacmel 9,605  00 

Treasurer  of  Port-au-Prince » 188,602  00 

Treasurer  of  Aux  Cayes 1,500  00 

This  withdrawal  has  been  accomplished  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  March,  1880,  which  allows  old  duties  of  the  customs  due 
aoder  former  governments  to  be  paid  in  bonds  of  the  caisse  d'amor- 
ti^sement,  and,  moreover,  by  consequence  thereof,  of  transactions  had 
by  the  department  of  finances  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  sum  of  the 
bonds  in  circulation. 

This  statement  needs  no  comment.    It  is  clear. 

TOUBS   OF   THE  PRESIDENT. 

Within  the  period  covered  by  this  report  President  Salomon  has  made 
extended  tours  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  country.  In  November, 
1880,  leaving  the  capital,  he  went  southward  as  far  as  Aux  Cayes,  and 
in  that  city,  as  in  all  that  section  of  the  country,  his  reception  was  cor- 
dial and  enthusiastic.  Anx  Cayes  is  his  native  city,  his  relatives  and 
more  intimate  friends  reside  there,  and  it  was  supposed  that  there  he 
would  be  received  with  special  6clat.     In  April  last  he  went  northward 
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as  far  as  Cape  Haytien,  where  the  popular  demoDStration  in  his  honor 
in  the  oity  and  throughout  the  region  of  the  Dorth  was  signaHy  imposing, 
reflecting  the  deep  feeling  of  respect  and  loyalty  entertained  apparently 
toward  him  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  £ verj  where  he  was  hailed  with 
seeming  earnestness  as  the  regenerator,  the  savior,  the  father  of  his 
country.  If  such  feeling  represents  really  the  intelligent  appi'eciation 
of  the  national  executive,  leading  the  people  to  sustaining  him  in  any 
laudable  efforts  whicih  he  may  make  to  conserve  the  general  good  of  the 
country,  the  hope  of  the  most  sanguine,  as  regards  the  advancement 
and  redemption  of  this  republic,  mav  yet  be  realized. 

JOHN  MERCER  LANGSTON, 

Consul  General 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF  1880-'8l.' 

SHOWING  DUTIES  LEVIED  AND  COLLECTED  UPON  AMEHICAN  COTTON  GOODS  IMPORTED 
INTO   HAYTI,    AND  CERTAIN  PORT  CHARGES  ESTABLISHED   BY   LAW. 

Duties  on  cotton  goods  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Denims: 

Of  blue  cotton,  called  denims,  of  22  inches  and  under,  ])er  ell $0  02 

Of  blue  cotton,  called  denims,  of  22  to  'SO  inches,  per  ell 02i 

Of  blue  cotton,  called  denims,  over  30  to  36  inches,  per  ell 03 

Calicoes: 

Under  24  inches,  per  ell 01 

Of  24  to  30  incheH,  per  ell Oli 

Over  30  to  36  inches,  per  ell 02 

Over  36  t«  42  inches,  per  ell 02i 

Of  42  to  50  inches,  per  ell 03 

Of  50  to  60  inches,  per  ell 03J 

Of  fine  cotton  of  30  inches  and  under,  per  ell 04 

Of  common  C4)tton  of  30  inches  and  under,  per  ell 03 

Prints : 

Printed  calicoes  (chintz),  red,  bine,  and  others,  from  26  to  30  inches  in 

width,  per  ell 04 

Printed  calicoes  (chintz),  narrow,  of  26  inches  and  under,  per  ell 03 

Printe<l  cords  pay  same  duty  as  prints. 

Drills  (printed),  of  :I0  inches  and  under,  per  ell 03 

Port  chanjes. 

Law  of  June  16,  1871,  modifying  articles  19,  21,  110,  111  of  the  law  of  July  13,  1858, 
and  establishing  duties  for  changing  of  ports,  fountain,  pilotage,  and  signaling. 

Article  1.  Every  vessel  sailing  from  one  port  to  another  shall  pay  the  following 
duty  for  changing  port. 

Dues  for  changing  of  port : 

1st.  For  vessels  of  100  tons  and  under .\ f -25  00 

2d.  For  vessels  of  100  tons  to  200  tons :V)  00 

3d.  For  vessels  of  20()  tons  to  300  tons 35  (Ki 

4th.  For  vessels  of  300  tons  to  400  tons 40  00 

5th.  For  vessels  over  400  tons 50  00 

Art.  2.  Where  marine  fountains  are  found,  for  the  use  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  each  of  such  vessels  shall  pay  in  cash : 

Fountain  dues  for  each  vessel : 

From    15  to    50  tons ^  00 

From    51  to  100  tons 3  (K) 

From  101  to  150  tons 4  5() 

From  151  to  250  tons 6  00 

From  251  to  300  tons 7  50 

Over  300  tons 10  00 

Art.  3.  Besides  the  pilotage  which  shall  be  paid  direct  to  the  pilot,  the  commander 
of  the  port  shall  collect  of  each  vessel,  whatsoever  its  tonnage,  at  the  time  of  grant- 
ing to  it  its  clenrance,  $Q, 
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PILOTAGK   DUES. 

Art.  4.  A  dnty  of  pilotage,  the  half  of  which  shall  go  to  the  public  treasury  and  the 
other  half  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  pilot  by  vessels,  under  the  re8X>onsibillty  of  their 
consiguee,  is  established  as  follows : 

F&r  Pori-au-Prince, 

When  the  pilot  shall  board  vessels  outside  and  broad  of  the  great  reefis,  the  vessel 
shall  pay : 

For  ve^<8el8 — 

Of    50  to  100  tons $4  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8  00 

Of  201to300ton8 10  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 12  00 

Above  400  tons 16  00 

And  when  he  shall  have  boarded  them  only  within  the  great  reefs,  abreast  of  the 
three  isles,  the  vessel  shall  pay : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons .* 10  00 

For  Capt  Hayiien. 

The  vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  f^t  one  league  broad  of  the  Picolot  shall  pay : 

For  vesselS'^' 

Of  50to  lOOtons ^ $4  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 10  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 12  00 

Above  400  tons 16  00 

When  pilots  shall  not  reach  the  vessels  within  one  league  of  the  Pioolet,  this  duty 
shall  be : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 5  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons * * 6  00 

Above  400  tons 8  00 

Upon  leaving,  the  vessel  shall  pay : 

For  vessel*— 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons * 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons «  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons JO  00 

Pari  of  Aux  Caye$. 

Vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  outside  and  to  windward  of  La  Folle,  shall  pay : 

For  such — 

Of  50  to  100  tons : $5  00 

Of  101  to200  tons -. 10  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 12  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 16  00 

Above  400  tons 20  00 

When  they  shall  be  boarded  at  the  Bay  of  Orange  to  westward  of  the  Isle  k  Yaches, 
they  shall  pay : 

For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $3  00 

Of  101  to200tons 5  00 

Of  201  to300ton8 6  00 

Of  301  to400ton8 8  00 

Above  400  tons 10  00 
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Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons f2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons 10  00 

Fort  of  Gonaives. 

Vessels  boarded  oatside  of  Point  Lapierre  shall  pay  : 

For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 3  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 4  0<) 

Of  301  to  400  tons 5  00 

Above  400  tons 6  00 

Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons..'. 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons *. 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons 10  00 

Port  of  Jacmel. 

Vessels  boarded  at  the  height  of  the  Bay  Baguette  shall  pay : 

Those— 

Of  50  to  100  tons |4  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 10  00 

Of  ^01  to  400  tons 12  00 

Above  400  tons 16  00 

Within  the  said  point : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons §2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 5  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 6  00 

Above  400  tons 8  00 

Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay : 

For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  OO^Ti 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  0(  m^ 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  0(^X1 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  Ot 

Above  400  tons 10  0- 

Ports  of  Jeremie^St,  MarCj  Aquxn^  Miragodnef  and  Port  de  Paix, 

Vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  at  one  league  outside  shall  pay  : 

For  those— 

Of  50  to  100  tons |1 

Of  101  to  200  tons 2 

Of  201  to  300  tons 3 

Of  301  to  400  tons 

Above  400  tons 
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Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay  : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

or  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons.... 10  00 

Official  reports  must  be  drawn  np  in  order  to  establish  the  place  where  the  pilot 
shall  have  reached  and  boarded  the  vessel. 

SIGNALUNG  DUES. 

Art.  5.  Where  there  shall  be  lookouts,  every  vessel  shall  pay  $2  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  consignee.  This  duty  can  only  be  exacted  when  the  vessel  shall  have 
Iwen  signaled  in  time  for  the  pilot  to  board  it  at  the  farthest  distance  prescribed  by 
tht»  tarins  hereabove  mentioned. 

Malf  of  this  duty  shall  belong  to  the  lookout;  the  other  half  shall  be  i>aid  to  the 
public  treasury. 

The  present  law  abrogates,  &c. 

DIES   OF   INSPECTION   GRANTED  TO  THE    DOCTOR  WHO   ASCERTAINS  SANITARY  CONDI- 
TION. 

For  vessels  of  100  tons $8  00 

For  vessels  of  101  to  200  tons 12  00 

For  vessehi  of  201  to  400  tons 16  00 

LIGHT-HOUSE  DUES. 

According  to  law  April  17,  1880,  Haytiau  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  shall 
jiay,  on  entering  or  leaving  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince,  as  light-house  dues,  3  cents 
p«  r  ton.     Foreign  vessels  shall  pay  6  cents  per  ton. 

Trade  of  Hayti  by  Ports. 

port-au-prince. 

Statemtrnt  shoicing  the  imporU  at  Port-au- Prince,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Valae 
entered. 


Amount  of 
I       duties. 


Countries  whence  imported* 


Provisions,  groceries,  dry  goods,  drags  and  $1, 767, 904  77 
medicines,  furniture,  lumber  and  bnild- 


iu<^  materials,  shoes,  hats,  oils,  soaps,  &«. 
Dry  goods,  hardware,  saddlery,  coals,  salt, 

Di  V  goods,  groceries,  wines,  liquors,  drugs, 
)>  Tfumenes,  ready-made  clothing,  wear- 
ing apparel,  shoes.  Sec. 

l>i  \'  goods  and  groceries 

G  rotx-ries,  cigars,  and  sundries 


ToUl 


758,  304  82 
375, 737  77 


462, 151  50 
15,  566  00 


$439, 963  35 
310, 366  84 


United  States  of  America. 


England  and  her  West  Indi^ 
{      an  colonies. 
129, 951  28  I  France. 


193,221  61 
4, 367  74 


3. 379, 664  86  I  1, 077, 870  82 


Germany. 

Island  of  St.  Thomas. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Port-au-Prinee,  for  the  yaor  ending  Jmie  90, 1941. 


Articles. 


Coffee potincU.. 

Logwood  '.do ... . 

Cocoa do  ... 

Cotton do 

Hides do 

Fustic do 

Wax do.... 

Old  copper do 

Gamgaiac do 

Mahogany feet  . 

Honey gallons.. 

Ap^encan  silver 

Coffee pounds.. 

Logwood do 

Cocoa do 

Cotton do 

Hides do  . . . 

Wax do 

Fastic do 

Old  copper do 

Tortoise  shell do 

Mahogany feet. . 

Honey gallons 

Coffee pounds.. 

Logwood do.... 

Cocoa do 

Cotton do ... . 

Hides do 

Wax do 

Fustic do  ... 

Mahogany feet. 

Coffee pounds.. 

Logwood do 

Cocoa do 

Cotton do 

Wax    do 

Mahogany, feet. . 

Tortoise  shell pounds.. 


Quantity. 


Total  yalue  of  exi>orts. 
Amount  of  duties 


10, 415, 957 

4,850,000 

188,901 

73,820 

50,000 

eo,ooo 

620 

221 

4,725 

27,702 

15,060 


9. 534, 129 

3, 605, 000 

167,088 

33,110 

800 

12, 427 

7,000 

570 

197 

18,646 

1,500 

5, 177,  596 

8,626,000 

28,083 

87,700 

3,108 

1,543 

48,000 

11,250 

1, 423, 007 

1,240,000 

39, 078 

8,180 

483 

3,545 

112 


Value, 

including 
costs  and 

charges. 

$1,249,914  84 

88,800  00 

32, 099  46 

7,382  00 

4,130  00 

480  00 

117  80 

20  68 

945  00 

6,202  44 

4,819  20 

253. 263  00 

1, 144, 005  48 

28,840  00 

10, 697  28 

3,311  00 

56  00 

2,361  13 

56  00 

60  63 

548  .'VO 

3.074  12 

480  00 

621, 311  52 

60,008  00 

2, 197  98 

3, 770  00 

217  56 

302  17 

384  00 

2. 519  00 

170,760  84 

9,920  00 

2,504  88 

318  00 

91  77 

791  90 

295  25 

Countries  whither  exported. 


(Mainly  for  transshipmeDt.) 


United  States  of  America. 
Value  of  exports, 
$1,578,174.42. 


France.  Value  of  export^ 
$1,193,580.14. 


3, 656, 147  43 
838, 105  57 


Great  Britain.     Value  of 
exports,  $609,710.23. 


!    Germany.     Value  of  ex- 
^      ports.  $184,682.64. 


The  price  of  coffee  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  was  ftx>m  $10  to  $7.25  per  hundred  poonds- 
veraged  in  this  report  at  $8.25.  • 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Port-au- Prince j  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Provisions,  groceries,  dry  iroods,  drugs  and  medicines, 
ftimiture,  lumber  and  buud^g  matwiah,  shoes,  hats, 
oils,  soaps,  &,c 

Coffee pounds.. 

Logwood do — 

Cocoa do — 

Cotton -^ do... 

Hides do. 

Fustic , do. 

Wax do. 


t 


Old  copper do  .. 

Gnmgaiac do  .. 

Mahogany feet. 

Honey gallons. 

American  silver 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


Exports. 


Amount. 


Value. 


$1, 767, 904  77 


1, 767, 904  77 


$10,415,957 

4,850,000 

188,991 

73,820 

59,000 

60,000 

620 

221 

4,725 

27,702 

15,060 


$1,249,914  84 

800  00 

099  46 

7,382  00 

4,130  00 

480  00 

117  80 

20  68 

945  00 

6,202  44 

4, 819  20 

253,263  00 

1,  578, 174  42 


Coflee  mainly  for  transshipment. 
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Statement  skmcing  the  navigation  at  the  pin-t  of  PorUau-Prinee^  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1881. 


Flag. 


British 


German 

French 

Spanish 

American 

Hay  tian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Austrian 

Portuguese 

Belgian 

Dutch 


Totals 


From  or  to — 


United  States   and 
Europe. 

Europe 

...do 

Cuba  and  Europe . . . 

United  States 

...do 

Europe 

...do 

United  States 

Europe 

Cura^oa 


Steamers. 


No. 


36 
38 
24 


Tons. 


118  I    160,400 


42,519 
35,497 
10,454 


350 


217      249, 220 


EMTBBED. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


27 

1 

7 

2 

33 

30 

10 

8 

1 

1 

2 


Tons. 


3,700 

164 

2,707 

572 

7,445 

6,843 

3,432 

712 

268 

224 

130 


Total. 


No. 


145 
37 

33 
31 
10 
3 
1 
1 
2 


Tons. 


164,100 

42,683 

38,204 

11,026 

7,445 

7,193 

3,432 

712 

268 

S24 

130 


117        26,197  334  I      275.417 


Flag. 


British 


German 

French 

Spanish 

American ^.... 

Haytian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Austrian 

Portngnese 

Belgian 

Dutch 


Totals. 


From  or  to- 


United   States  and 
Europe. 

Europe 

—  do 

Cuba  and  Europe... 

United  States 

. . . .do 

Europe 

...do 

United  States 

Europe 

Cura^oa 


Steamers. 


No. 


118 

36 
38 
24 


Tons. 


160,400 

42,519 
35,497  : 
10,454  ' 


350 


217 


249,220 


CLKABSD. 


Sailing  vetisels. 


Total 


Eight  regular  lines  of  steamers  have  performed  monthly  and  semi-monthly  service  to  this  port. 

CAPE   HAYTIEN. 

Statement  $howing  the  imports  at  Cape  Haytienfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Salt 

Dry  goods  and  liquors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ProriMlonA,  lumber,  and  manufactured  articles. 


Value  en- 
tered/ 


$860  00 

81,829  23 

4,890  00 

4,449  00 

626, 492  06 

910,281  19 


Total 1,628,751  48 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Turk's  Islands  and  Inagua. 

France. 

Germany. 

England. 

France,  Engluid,  and  Germany. 

United  States. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Cape  Haytienfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


C<)Coa: 

Bags  ... 
Pounds. 


Oi  O  tj 
S  fcC* 


3,926) 
439, 770  5 


$35. 181  60 


Cortee: 

Bags 

Pounds  

Hides : pounds..! 

Honey gallons. . ' 

Old  metal pounds.. 

Mahogany  crotchets 

Tortoise  shell pounds. . 

Luifwood do 

Sole  leather do 

Horns  and  dried  bones do 

Peppers' barrels . . 

Ca.stor>oil  seeds pounds. . 


10. 2??;  S^}    1^^2,614  49 

63,873 

17,311 

6,008 

3, 132 

93^ 

143, 020, 590 

650 

1,480 

451 

255 


Totals. 


6,729  84 

8.655  50 

516  12 

78  30 

306  74 

1, 304. 074  63 

104  55 

232  00 

2.814  16 

23  55 


2,439,083  18 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Falmouth  for  orders, 
and  the  United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
United  States. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Slatenient  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Cape  Haytienfor  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

ENTERED. 


I'lag. 

From — 

Steamers. 

Sail! 
No. 

mg  vessels. 
Tons. 

r 

No. 

rotal. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T^roTiP.h 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

2 
24 

France  and  nossessions. .......... 

•           •^...     ..-.-.... 

England,  France  and  Qerniany. .. 
St.  Thomas 

20 

.-----  ...... 

74 

......  ...... 

10 

2 

14 

Rr'tinh 

Porto  Rico 

1 

Great  Britain  and  possessions. . . 
England,  France,  and  Germany.. 
St.  Thomas 

11 

' 

7 

*  *  * 

* 

51 

5 
3 
3 
2 

2 

10 
o 

9 

3 

3 
10 
12 
13 

1 
34; 

2 

2 

United  States 

9 

i  Jt'VmtLn 

Hamburg 

.  

"56 

Anvers 

England,  Fi-ance,  and  Germany . . 
Martiniaue 

"39'*!!!!!!!!!!!! 

St.  Thomas 

Norwegian  and 
.Swedish. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 



France *. 

Porto  Rico  . 

'" 

. . 

Guadeloupe - 

...... ...... 

...... ...... 

39 

British  West  Indies 

..... 



^ 

St.  Thomas 

West  India  Islands 

_ 

United  States 

3,439.86 

673.13 

6,  761.  76 

Alicante. 

"58 

United  States 

10 

16, 742. 16 

27, 616. 91 

Italian. 

Cuba         

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

^Maraeilles  ..... ...... ...... ...... 

1 
1 
6 

4 
1 
1 
22 
8 

6 

Barcelona  ...... ...... ...... ...... 

Siiandsh .. 

Caba  and  Porto  Rico 

6 
4 

I'.inish 

St.  Thomas  

A  iistrian 

Martinione , , 

............ 

St.  Thomas 

2 

Hiiytian 

United  States 

Inamia  and  Turk's  Islands 

31 

Port-an-Prince    .................. 

1 

DominirjMi 

Monte  Christe .................... 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1.          

Turk's  Islands 

2 

Dutch 

Hamburcr ..... 

Martininue  , r -- 

3 
332 

Total 

105       16.  742.  10 

•>*>7 

10, 874. 75 

27. 016. 91 

i 
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CLEARED. 


Flag. 


To- 


SteAmers.       i  Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


No. 


French. 


British. 


Havre 

Marseilles 

Uniteil  States 

England,  France,  and  Germany.. 

Nantes 

Falmouth,  for  orders 

Havre 


17 
8 
2 


(ierman. 


Xorwegian  and 
Swedish. 

United  States.. 

Italian 

Spanish 

Danish 


Turk's  Islands 

Enurland,  France,  and  Germany. 

Gonaives 

United  States 

Falmouth,  for  orders 

Antwerp 

Rotterdam 

England.  France,  and  Germany. .  |    J9 

Falmouth,  for  orders i i    10 


1 
27 


Tons.      I  No. 


39 
2 


1 
4 
3 


6 

14 

2 

2 


Aostrlan. 
Haytian.. 


Dominican. 
Dutch 


Total 


Hamburg. 

Havre 

Falmouth,  for  orders. 

Havre 

United  States 

Havre 


Falmouth,  for  orders. 

Barcelona 

Falmouth,  for  orders. 

United  States 

Falmonth,  for  orders. 

Marseilles 

Havre 

United  Stetes 

Turk's  Islands 

Monte  C  hriste 

Havre 

Falmouth,  for  orders. 


9 


104 


15. 100. 53 


3 
6 

30 
1 

46 
3 
3 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
I 

23 
4 
2 
1 
1 


Tons.      I  Xo. 


Tons. 


74 


52 


56 


673.13 
11, 650. 06 


39 


56 


27, 423. 72^ 


6 


6 


4 

2 


29 


15, 100. 53 


221 


12, 323. 19     325 


27.423.72 


VjXjianfLxjRKjiAu    nrjiaAiiK^*.^ 


tement  showing  the  impwU  and  exports  between  Cape  Haytien  and  the  Uniti 

year  ending  June  30,  1881 . 


IMPORTATIONS. 


Artides. 


iwives : 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

B0 doxen . 

barreln. 


plea 

t  beef: 

Barrels 

Half-barrels • 

Quarter- barrels 

caits  pounds . 

iger  beer,  in  half-bottles  dozen . 

krds feet . 

tter pounds . 

jese pounds . 

low  candles pounds. 

ton  goods yards. 

Iftsh pounds . 


—  poi 
.half.d< 


lira half-dozen. 

lims yards. 

e  drillings yards . 

ck, yards. 

lur : 

Barrels 

Half- barrels 

Quarter-barrels . 


ns pounds. 

aked  herrings boxes. 

Y bales. 

"d pounds. 

ckerel : 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-barrels 

t-cnes gross. 

lis •. icegs. 

roseneoil gallons. 

rk: 
Barrels 


Half-barrels 

Qnarter-biUTels 

>e  pounds. 

)es , dozen. 

tp    boxes. 

ingles 

liite  s  ugar pounds . 

intlinga feet. 

baceo pounds. 

inks nests. 

agues: 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-barrels 


Total 


Quantity. 

Value 

1,655 

475 

1H8 

1«7 

27 

2.3 

22 

25,635 

3.060 

1,  696,  574 

86,820 

36,093 

14,194 

268.  410 

1,988,356 

303 

159.500 

136,  030 

4,827  1 

28,430 

11,105 

8,571 

49,563 

16,695>910,»1 

296 

184,120 

2,002 

63U 

2 

4.618 

537 

82,030 

11,160 

1,460 

5 

1,065,215  1 

1 

410 

86,231  i 

1,221,250 

188,072 

427,655 

20,199 

397 

56 

25 

• 

5 

4 

■^^    ^ 
.^-3 


.< 


n 


^1 
% 
f 


910,! 


EXP0RTATI0N8. 


Articles. 


lee: 

Bags. 

Pounds 

)oa: 

Bags 

Peunds 

ies pounds.. 

ney gallons.. 

msand  dried  bones pounds.. 

e  leather / pounds.. 

i:wood pounds.. 

i  metal IK>unds.. 

hogany  crotchets 

[>pers barrels.. 

itor-oil  seeds pounds.. 

rtoise  shell pounds.. 

Total 


Quantity.       Valui 


15,348 
2, 120. 010 
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Colton  fabrict  imported  from  the  United  State*  during  three  yeare  ending  Jitne  30,  X861. 


Years. 


1879. 

1880. 
1881. 


Cotton 
goods. 


Yards. 
293,559 
562,545 
268,410 


Blue  drill- 
ings and 
denims. 


Yards. 
270,660 
526, 895 
295,530 


1,124,514         1,093,085 


Logwood  exported  to  the  United  States  during  three  years  ending  June  30,  1881. 

Poufidt, 

1879 21,820,256 

1880 39,414,186 

1881 , 40,201,910 


101,436,:552 


SPECIE. 


Imported  from  the  United  States  daring  the  year $67,860 

Exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 35, 067 

Statement  ofeoap  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Cape  Raytien  during  ten  years  ending 

June  30, 1881. 


Date. 


September  30, 1871. 
December  31, 1871. 

March  31. 1872 

Jane  30, 1872 

September  30,  1872. 
December  31,  1872. 
March  31, 1873  . . . 
Jane  30, 1873 

September  30,  1873, 
December 31.  U73. 

March  31.  1874 

Jnne  30,  1874 

September  30,  1874 
Decern  lier  31.  1874 

March  31.  1875 

Jane  30,  1875 

September  30,  1875 
Decemt)er  31,  1875 
March  31,  1876.... 
Jane  30,  1876 

September  30.  1876 
Dect-mber  31.  1870. 

Marth31,  1877 

June  30,  1877 

September  30.  1M77 
D»-ceml»er  31.  1877. 

March  31.  1878 

Jane  30,  1878 

September  30,  1878. 
December  31,  1878 

March  31.  1879 

Jane  30,  1879 

September  30.  1879 
December  31.  1879. 
March31.  1880  .... 
Jane  30,  1880 


Quantity.        Total. 


Boxes. 

3,000 

12,750 

21,600 

10,084 


12.900  I 
16,480 
21,100 
10,600  I 


11,000 
23,800 
16.U00 
12,9UQ 


11,398 
23.250 
16,100 
11,200 


l.=»,700  I 

23, 100  ! 

13, 150  i 

11.660  I 


10.150 
32,630 
15, 175 
10,100 


14,950 
25.670 
20,205 
20,700 


Boxes, 


47,434 


45,597 


61,080 


63,700 


61,948 


63.610 


71, 145 


68,055 


81.525 


658 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


StaUmeni  of  soap  imported  from  the  United  Staiee  to  Cape  Hayiieny  ^c. — Continned. 


Date. 

Qnantity. 

Total 

^eDtember  30.  1880 

15.001 
20,550 
80.880 
18,900 

December  31. 1880 

March  31   1881 

June  30. 1881 -- 

86,231 

Total 

e50.3l'5 

Cafb  Hattibn,  June  80, 1881. 


STANISLAS  GOTJTIER,  ConnL 


AUX  CAYE8. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Aux  Cayesfor  the  year  ending  June  30;  1881. 


Articles. 


Value 
entered. 


Dry  goods. 
Provisions 
Sundries  .. 
Dry  goods. 
Provisions 
Sundries  . . 
Dry  i^oods. 
Provisions 
Sundries    . 
Dry  goods. 
Provuions 
Sundries  .. 
Dry  ^oods 
Provisions 
Sundries  .. 

Total 


$59. 
420, 

35. 
159, 

17. 

19. 

43. 

39, 

24. 

20, 

36. 

6. 

6, 

2, 

4, 


073 
635 
195 
500 
136 
150 
982 
076 
657 
580 
460 
790 
394 
832 
520 


947,734 


Amount  of 
duties. 


\ ! 


Countries  whence 
imported. 


United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 
Great  Britain. 

Do. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 

Do. 
Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kineston,    Cun^. 
St.  Thomas.,  4tc,  &c- 


Statement  shotoing  the  exports  from  Aux  Cayesfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


CofTee ponnda.. 

Do  do — 

Logwood tons.. 

Do do 

Specie,  American  silver 

Heney gaUona. . 

Do do  — 

Cocoa {pounds . . 

Do do — 

Salt tons.. 

Total. 


Quantity. 


6, 725. 202 

a,  129. 340 

4,326 

16,840 


06 

165 

6fi,233 

61, 510 

160 


Valae,  includ- 
ing coats  and 
charges. 


$649,673 

338,587 

73,006 

245,297 

107,090 

60 

71 

5,162 

5,579 

1,145 

1, 325, 670 


Countriea  whither 
exported. 


United  States 
Buropean  ports. 
United  SUtea. 
European  porta. 
United  States. 

Do. 
Europe. 
United  States. 
European  ports. 
United  States. 
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it  showing  the  imparts  and  exports  between  Aux  Cayee  and  the  United  States  for  the 

3iear  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


barrels . 

do... 

pounds . 

I    Dftrrels. 

1 do... 

herring boxes. 

do... 

pounds . 

do... 

ud  cheese do . . . 

do . .  - 

do . . . 

do... 

do... 

Mfcet. 

M. 

d  shoes dozen . 

Is: 

denims yanls . 

'  cottons do  .. 

t-e  cottons do . . . 

red  cottons do. . . 

Iries do... 


Imports. 


L 


Quantity. 


barrels 

tallow pounds. 

'  and  tongues oarrels . 

oil gallons. 

les 

«  and  woodwork 

re 

»,  groceries,  Ac  

American  silver 


I 

LmericAn  silyer. 


.pounds. 
tons. 


gallons, 
.pounds. 
....tons. 


16,099 

7,795 

993,728 

2,230 

3,144 

12,260 

45,  250 

28, 415 

164,356 

44,190 

112,358 

742, 205 

68.236 

23.263 

667 

151 

8i 

349. 540 

50.850 

143. 881 

132,830 


930 

18,  533 

64 

52,364 


Value. 


$38,593 
3,006 
9.148 
6.924 
1,589 


$95,680 

116,  324 

51,961 

10,082 

17,625 

2,975 
81. 031 

3,755 
17,  333 

8,366 
13,384 
22,047 

5,655 

1,968 
15, 181 

1,108 

1,319 


59,260 

6,279 

2,846 

985 

7,107 

1.406 

5,660 

4,211 

11,542 

50,854 


Exports. 


Quantity.      Vslue. 


665,944 


5,725,292 
4,326 


96 

65.283 

160 


$649,673 

73.006 

107,090 

60 

5,162 

1.145 

836,136 
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JACMEL. 

tMnt  showing  the  imports  at  Jacmelfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1831. 


Description. 


factored  gfood« 


Value  en- 
tered. 


$89.  532  05 
32, 548  48 
15, 406  22 

250,937  10 


397,423  85 


I  jproceries I    11,063  10 

[    18,269  32  I 

2,79601 

i  336,087  22  I 


368,215  65 


porU 765,639  50 

loant  of  duties ; 


Amoant  of 
daties. 


$255,  703  27 


Countries     whence    im- 
ported. 


EnfflMid  and  its  colonies. 

France. 

Germany. 

United  Stetes. 


England  and  its  colonies. 

Frimce. 

C^ermany. 

United  States. 


greatest  portion  of  the  goods  (dry  and  manufactured)  which  are  here  set  down  as  im* 
te  United  States  are  goods  fit>m  England  in  transit  via  the  United  States. 

ent  showing  the  exports  from  Jacmelfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


.poands.. 

do  — 

....do... 
do... 


.do... 


.pounds.. 
....do... 
do  — 


,do.. 


.pounds. 
do... 


.do ... . 

.feet.. 


pounds.. 
...do... 


do. 


Quantity. 


5, 850. 125 

5,  563,  830 

1, 606. 288 

157, 405 


13, 177, 598 


3,  000, 000 
1, 048, 000 
1,000,000 


5.048,000 


54,000 
30,000 


84,000 


1,554 


Yalae,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


101,413 
197,480 


298,  893 


CO 
C<5 


o 

-a 


Coontries  whither 
exported. 


France. 
United  States. 
Germany. 
Italy. 


France. 
United  States. 
Italy. 


France. 
United  States. 


France. 

France. 
United  SUtes. 


ICreat  portion  of  coffee  and  oransre  peel  shipped  via  the  United  States  was  in  transit  for 
land,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 
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Statemeni  thowing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Jacmel  and  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  ItiBl. 


Articles. 


Tkry  and  manafactared  goods. 
Proviaions  and  groceries 


Total  of  imports. 


Coffee pounds. 

Logwood  do. . . 

Lignam-vitab do . . . 

Orange  peel do. . . 


Total  of  exports 


Valne  of  im- 
ports. 


Exports. 


$259, 937  10 
336, 087  22 


596,  024  32 


■ 

Amount- 

Value. 

■•••-••«»•• 

5,563,830 

1,048,000 

30,000 

197,480 

$575,78!» 


Jacmel,  November  29,  1881. 


J.  VITAL, 

Consular  Agent, 


GONAIVES. 


Consular  Agency  of  the  United  States, 

Oonaives,  October  1,  1881. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  your  dispatch  No* 
204,  of  the  5th  July,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  infor- 
mation upon  agriculture,  trade  in  cotton  yams  and  cotton  fabrics,  &c. 

Agriculture. — This  branch  of  industry  is  neglected  more  than  ever, 
and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  great  scarcity  of  vegetables  since  last 
year,  and  the  large  importations  of  rice,  flour,  &c.  Yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  want  of  rain  contributed  much  to  discourage  the  planters. 

Owing  to  lack  of  care,  improper  maintenance  of  the  trees,  and  the 
bad  preparation  of  the  beans,  coffee  shows  a  decline  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  and  commands  a  much  lower  price  in  foreign  markete 
than  heretofore.  Coffee-hullers  and  coffee-cleaners  are  not  yet  known 
in  the  interior,  and  it  is  probably  because  the  price  of  such  engines  is 
beyond  the  means  of  the  country  i)eople. 

Logicoodj  this  year,  was  about  the  only  product  which  saved  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  of  all  classes  from  suffering  severely  of  hunger, 
but  we  foresee  that  in  five  or  six  years  hence,  unless  the  public  roads 
be  properly  kept,  and  better  means  of  conveyance  afforded  to  the  in- 
habitants, this  article  will  become  scarce.  A  logwood  tree,  once  cut^ 
does  not  grow;  very  often  its  trunk  is  unrooted,  and  the  roots  and  all 
are  sold.  If  the  trunk  shoots  off  more  limbs,  a  fact  which  very  seldom 
occurs,  those  limbs  will  be  fit  to  cutonly  after  seven  to  ten  years  of  growth. 
When  planted  in  good  soil,  a  logwood  tree  requires  just  the  same  time 
to  furnish  good  dye,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  do  not  phitit  any.  The  places  of  cutting  are  getting  farther  every 
day,  and  it  takes  sometimes  weeks  for  a  countryman  to  cut,  prepare, 
and  deliver  to  the  market  5  M  to  10  M  logwood.  Most  of  the  wood 
shipped  from  this  city  is  cut  from  16  to  40  miles  in  the  interior,  and  the 
roads  are  miserable,  especially  in  the  rainy  8eason,wheu  all  river  overs- 
flow  their  banks. 

In  regard  to  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  and  cotton  yarns,  I  have  to  state 
that  European  prints  is  preferred  to  prints  from  American  manufacture, 
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on  account  of  its  more  flattering  designs.  The  preference  is  ^iven  to 
American  denims  (principally  Sbetucket)  and  calicoes,  but  as  England, 
it  appears,  can  afford  to  deliver  her  goods  at  lower  prices,  nmili  dry 
goods,  chiefly  of  the  quality  above  mentioned,  is  imported  fioni  there. 
The  trade  in  cotton  yarns  is  limited.  Gonaives  gets  its  yarn  from  Port- 
au-Prince.  The  direct  imports  are  from  Enrope  only,  and  do  not  exceed 
300  to  400  pounds  yearly,  valued  at  $L  tx)  $1.25  per  pound. 

Amongst  Haytian  products  offered  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
is  the  mahogany  wood,  which  is  considered  finer  than  ,that  of  other 
origins.  Mahogany  cutting  is  easier  than  logwood  cutting,  but  as  the 
logs  must  measure  at  the  minimum  8  feet  in  length  by  12  inches  square 
to  be  offered  to  a  market,  they  are  too  heavy  for  a  beast  of  burden, 
especially,  as  said  before,  when  the  roads  are  so  bad  and  the  places  of 
cutting  so  far  from  the  littoral. 

There  has  been  no  import  of  silver  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

A.  CHAliLEU, 
Acting  Consular  Agent, 


SiaUment  nhomng  the  imports  at  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Value  en-    Amount  of 
tered.  duties. 


Countries  whence  im- 
ported. 


Ifanofactnred  goods,  provisions,  Inmber,  drugs,  $342,  G92  63     $91, 785  09     United  Stateu  of  America. 
•pices,  &.G. 


Hanufactured  goods,  provisions,  liqnors,  spices, 
dmga,  cigars,  perfumes,  &^c. 

HanaflACtnred  goods,  liquors,  drugs.  Sec 

Total 


162, 186  87       99, 186  99  |  Europe:  Hamburg,  Havre, 

Marseillrs,  Grimsby,  and 
I      Liveri)ool. 
23,  424  35       10,  9(>6  75     Havre. 


528,303  85  i  201.968  83 


Statement  shmving  the  exports  from  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value,  in- 
cludiug 
<'osTs  and 
charges. 


Countries  whither  ex- 
ported. 


Logwood pounds.. I  10,401,480 

Do pounds. .  2.  071,  008 

CoiTee pounds..  871,  5;}2 

Do pountis . . ;  8,  'ASU,  91MI 

Do poundM. .  67,  mH 

Cotton pounds..  20,453 

Do / pounds..  294,849 

Hides pounds . .  1,  599 

Do I>ounds..|  9,977 

Mahogan v feet . . ,  5.  039 

Do...' feet..'  3,803 


$74,  018  55 

14, 009  10 

108, 181  69 

942,  730  52 

6,  008  04 

1,  5^5  34 

21,524  50 

186  40 

009  07 

270  08 

233  12 


United  States  of  America. 

Havre. 

United  States  of  Amerira. 
I  Europe. 

Havre. 
;  Unite<l  States  of  Am*  riru. 

Europ(\ 
i  United  States  of  Amerira. 

Havre. 

United  States  of  Amciioa. 

Havre. 


Statement  shomng  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18>"1, 


II  a  i;. 


American  . 
Kn^hsh  . . . 
French  . . . 
Geniiau    . . 


Entered. 


iromorto^       Steamers.  1     ,.^^^,  i2^ 

veHsels. 


Total. 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No.     Tons.    No.  I  Tons.  No. 


United  States  . .    36  I  5,677  36 

Do 25  30,.'i00  I     2         240  27 

Europe    3  3,327       5  |  1,258  3 

Do 21  I  20,  000  1 .... ! 21 


Tons. 


Sailiut:     I      rr  .   1 
„.......i^     I      Total. 


vesw»*l« 


No.    Tons.    No. '  Tons.  No.    Tons. 


5.677 
30.  740 

4.  585 
20,000  ,  21 


5.423  I  35  I     5,423 

210  I  27  I  30,740 

3, 327  I     5     1, 258  I     8  I     4.  .'iK-> 

20,000  1-...; 21  ,  20,000 


25  '■  30,  500  '     '-> 
3 
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Statement  showing  t)%e  imports  and  exports  between  GanaiveSj  Hayti,  and  the  United  5totet 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Valne  of 
imports. 


Exporta. 


Aiuoant.        Yalae. 


Manofaotured  goods,  lumber,  proTisions,  drugs,  &c $342, 692  63  ^ 

Logwood pounds 

■Coffee pou  uds . .  | 

•Cotton pounds . .  i 

Hides pounds..' 

Mahogany feet. 


10, 401, 480 

871,532 

20,453 

1,599 

5,039 


Total I    342,692  63 


$74, 018  55 

108, 181  W 

1,535  34 

186  40 

270  08 


184, 192  06 


ST.  MARC. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  St.  Marc  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Flour barrels. . 

Pork do 

Mackerel do 

Alewives do 

Rice pounds.. 

Soap •  ......  do . . . . 

Codfish do 

Lard do  — 

Butter .do.... 

Biscuits do.... 

Sugar do 

Tobacco do — 

Hams do 

-Candles do 

Paint do 

Herrings boxes . . 

C hairs  and  furniture  dozen . . 

Lumber  and  shingles 

Hardware  and  groceries 

Drugs 

Kerosene  oil gallons. . 

Dry  goods ells.. 

Dry  goods,  silks.  Sec 

Tonnage  dues,  &c 


Totel 


6,963 

2,339 

826 

302 

126, 773 

250,110 

171, 842 

63,850 

12.  723 

3,713 

9. 439 

75,  711 

2,951 

1,200 

1,557 

66,525 


15,734 
68,664 


Value 
entered. 


$42, 

40, 

3, 

1. 
3 

11. 
6, 
7, 
2, 

1. 

8, 


11, 
1. 
8. 

4, 

2, 

12. 
58, 


680  21 
320  12 
821  17 
216  26 
641  22 
505  00 
873  42 
846  19 
706  32 
421  05 
042  18 
466  20 
296  18 
226  45 
212  40 
640  21 
620  00 
790  00 
040  00 
981  60 
240  00 
640  24 
000  00 


232, 126  42 


A  mount  of 
duties. 


$11,  695  84 

9,086  24 

756  18 

260  00 

1.655  30 

4,  201  87 

1, 340  37 

1,  072  85 

198  75 

27  30 

425  95 

4, 718  86 

88  53 

38  16 

36  04 

3.262  50 

139  32 

1,  862  79 

809  44 

131  58 

1,  212  55 

3,  012  26 

31,  277  46 

3,640  24 

80,450  38 


Whence  imported. 


United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Europe. 


Statement  shoiving  the  exp&rtsfrom  St.  Marc  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Loffwood pounds 

Coffee do . . 

Cotton do... 

Cotton  seeds do.. 

Logwood do.. 

Coffee do.. 

Cotton do.., 

Total 


Quantity. 

12, 955, 000 
821, 150 

381, 766 
395,800 
11,  866,  000 
505,  843 
417.000 

i| 

2  «   • 

-  C  re 

&>    w    h 

> 


$107,  831  87 
110,  832  90 

46,  235  62 
4, 049  70 
63. 607  38 
72,  810  26 
45, 190  21 


Whither  exported. 


United  States. 
United  States,  in  transit  for 
Europe. 

Do. 

Do. 
Europe. 

Do. 

Do. 


450,  557  94 
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Statement  ahmoing  the  imports  and  exports  between  St.  Marc  and  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Value  of  im- 
portH. 


Exports. 


Amoost. 


ProTiftions,  hardware,  lumber,  ^G I    $174,126  42    

L<Mnrood pouDcl.<9..'  '  12,955,000 

Cotton do i        3S1,766 

Coffee do 821,160 

Cotton  seeds do 395,800 


Total. 


174, 126  42 


Value. 


$86, 615  75 

38. 609  58 

70, 212  80 

3,804  06 


199,  242  19 


N.  B. — Coffee,  cotton,  cotton  seeds  in  tiansit  for  Europe. 

Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  SU  MarCj  Haytiyfor  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1881. 


Flag. 


American  . 

English 

Haytian... 
Freooh.... 

Italian 

Norwegian. 
SwedishTr. 
German 


Flag. 


From  or  to— 


\ 


To  United  States 


►  To  Europe. 


•i 

1 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 

Tons. 

23 

30,600 

1 

1.800 

4 

3,900 

28     36,300 


Sailing  yes- 
aeU. 


No. 


21 
4 
6 

20 
2 

5 
3 


61 


Tons. 


3,672 
.«>20 
1,580 
7,098 
866 
1,911 
1,023 


16,670 


Total. 


No.      Tons. 


21 
27 
6 
21 
2 
5 
3 
4 


89 


3,672 
31, 120* 
1,580' 
8,898 
866 
1.911 
1,  023- 
3,900 


52,970 


Cleared. 


From  or  to — 


Steamers.       ^^^^'^fg,""^"*  Total. 


American ) 

Engliah I  SToUuitedStotes. 

Haytian J 

French , 

Italian 

Norwegian , 

Swedish 

German 


To  Europe. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

21 
4 
6 

20 
2 
5 
3 

Tons. 

3,672 

520 

1.580 

23 

30,600 

1 

1,800 

7,098 
866 

1,911 

1  023 

4 

8,966 

1 

28 

36, 300 

61 

16, 670 

21 
27 
6 
21 
2 
5 
3 
4 


Tons. 


3,672^ 
31,120* 
1,580 
8,896 
06& 
1,911 
1,023 
3,900 


89       52,97a> 


A.  M.  RICCI, 
Acting  Contul. 
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JEREMIE. 

statement  ahowh^  the  imparts  at  Jeremiefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


ValDe  en- 
tered. 


Lamber feet.. 

Rice poands.. 

Codfish do 

Flour: 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Suf^ar,  cut  loaf poands. . 

Oars dozen . . 

Matches cases . . 

Alcwivcs barrels . . 

Mackerel do 

Smoked  herrings cases.. 

Pork: 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Cottons: 

Amoskeag yards.. 

Pearl  River do 

Shetuoket do ... . 

Calico do  ... 

Butter pounds. . 

Lard do 

Biscuits do 

Black  ink cases.. 

Tallow pounds.. 

Soap do 

Tobacco,  leaf do  ... 

Kerosene  oil gallons. . 

Cheese pounds . . 

Hams do 

Kails do 

Onions do  — 

Potatoes barrels.. 

Drugs oases.. 

Bricks 

Florida  water cases  . 

Rose  water do 

Carts 

Hardware cases. . 

Prints Tarda . . 

Manchets dozen . . 

Raisins pounds.. 

Salt  beef,  half-barrels 

Linseed  oil gallons . . 

Sarsaparilla oases. . 

Packthread.... pounds.. 

Clocks dozen . . 

Apples barrels. . 

Trunks nesto.. 

Shingles 

C  ement barrel  s . . 

Paint quarter-barrels  of  26  pounds. . 

Smoked  tongues dozen . . 

Chairs do 

Firecrackers gross.. 

Cots  (beds) dozen.. 

Straw  hats do 

Wallpaper pieces.. 

Boot« dozen  pairs.. 

Copper  stills 

Pigs  tongues,  wet  salted half-barrels. . 


95.350 

68,902 

224,784 

2.680 

320 

32,780 

2 

26 

315 

802 

6,200 

2,250 

500 

75.  000 

70,000 

60,000 

17.000 

8.950 

50.950 

9,860 

10 

4,000 

2.'>0,  000 

50,186 

22.860 

2,975 

8,750 

12,000 

4,600 

25 

20 

60,000 

25 

10 

2 

10 

7,050 

20 

625 

10 

90 

10 

100 

2 

20 

80 

87,500 

75 

400 

1 

12 
12 
1 
80 
44 
98 
3 
10 


$1,800  00 

2,069  76 

14,125  00 

16,080  00 
1,040  00 
2,787  00 
82  00 
302  00 
1,260  00 
4,500  00 

1,  300  00 

33,  750  00 
4,500  00 

9,000  00 

8,  400  00 

7,200  00 

1,360  00 

1,790  00 

9, 144  00 

556  95 

27  50 

640  00 

1.500  00 

6,  042  00 

2, 743  20 

377  00 

1, 093  75 

420  00 

315  00 

75  00 

800  00 

480  00 

68  75 

30  00 

85  00 

200  00 

846  00 

60  00 

56  00 

87  60 

63  00 

90  00 

8  00 

96  00 

80  00 

210  00 

.    552  00 

148  00 

600  00 

12  00 

90  00 

103  20 

42  00 

45  00 

11  00 

2,  852  00 
846  00 

87  60 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Whence  imported. 


Total [ 141,929  IJ 


$276  00 

343  30 

1,397  94 

4.020  00 
240  00 
175  00 
2  70 
138  00 
236  35 
601  50 
312  00 

6,187  50 
375  00 

2,700  00 

2, 520  00 

2,160  00 

816  00 

134  25 

764  25 

73  95 

90  00 

60  00 

375  00 

3,011  16 

1, 714  50 

89  25 
262  50 

90  00 
67  50 

15  00 
240  00 

12  00 

20  62 
7 
7 

60  00 

282  00 

9  00 

18  90 

12  20 

16  20 
29  70 

5  00 
72  00 

8  00 

34  75 

93  30 

28  12 

900  00 

1  00 

21  00 

2  75 
12  00 
28  00 

7  25 

441  00 

105  00 

12  20 


50 
00 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


31,769  14 
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Statement  ehowing  the  exports  from  Jeremiefor  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1881. 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Fee poands . . 

do. .. . 

do 

IM do 

^^dl,  tartle do — 

"^f^ tx .....do  ... 

'^^ood do.... 

gftllons . . 


Vftlne,  inelnd- 
ingcoeteftnd 
charges. 


2, 417, 706 
],29e,462 
1.546 
1,180 
50  { 
220  I 
511,000 
27  ( 


$247, 608  33 

95,167  96 

46  38 

93  80 

10  00 

66  00 

4,871  00 

27  00 

Whither  exported. 


Uavre  and  LiverpooL 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 347,289  97 


^^temeut  showing  the  imports  and  exports  hitween  Jeremie  and  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1^181. 


ArticleH. 


I  in  port  H. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Value  of  ex< 
ports. 


^iMnber feet. . 

Hio© pounds.. 

<^od.fi8h do  ... 

5'lonr,  barrels  and  half-barrels barrels. . 

Do half- barrels.. 

I*ork -- half-barrels.. 

Denims yards.. 

Soap pounds . . 

Tobacco,  leaf - do 

Kerosene  oil gallons . . 

Bricks ; 

Prints yards.. 

Sldngles 

SsnapaziUa cases.. | 

Bngs do 

l>iTen  artides I 

Copper pounds.. 

Hides do....! 

HoMy gallon  s . .  | 

Slttll  (tartle) pounds. . 

I»x do...  I 

Vood do... 


95,  350 

68,  992 

224,784 

•i,  680 

320 

2,250 

205,000 

250,  000 

50, 186 

22,  860 

60,  000 

7,050 

87,500 

10 

20 


1,546  I 

1, 180  ! 

27  I 

50  I, 
220 
511,  000 


$1,800  00  ' 
2,  069  76 
14, 125  00 

17,120  00 

33,750  00    , 

24, 600  00 

1,500  00 

0,  042  00 

2,  743  20 

480  00 

846  00 

552  00 

90  00 

800  00 

45,411  15 


$46  38 
93  30 
27  00 
10  00 
66  00 
4,371  00 


%  balsQce  in  favor  of  importations , 137, 315  73 

141,  929  11  I     141, 929  11 


To  balance  in  favor  of  imports ,      137,315  73 


Siikment  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Jeremiefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


^.       JFrom  or  to- 


Entered. 


Steamers.  !  ^*"i°f/*«-        Total. 
I         sets. 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  ves 


ling  V 
sels. 


American. 
Total., 


New  York 


No.     Tons.    No.     Tons. 
27     108,000 


27     108,000 


No.     Tons.    No. 


27 


16       1, 997 


Tons. 
108, 000 


No. '  Tons. 


16       1,997 


Total. 


No. 


16       1,  997  I  43     109, 997|  27     108,  OOO;  16       1, 997 


43 


Tons. 


109,907 


yj**  Atlas  line  of  steamers  come  to  this  port  bringing  and  takinjj  ear^u  to  and  from  Liverpool 


tU 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


MIRAGOANE. 

Statement  8Ju)wing  the  imports  at  Miragopne  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


White-pine  lumber feet. . 

White-pine  shinglea M.. 

Cotton  prints yards.. 

Cotton  bine  denims do... 

Biscuits boxes.. 

Hatchets  and  axes cases. . 

Kaisins do... 

Hams pounds.. 

Cement oarrels . . 

Bricks M.. 

Boots  and  shoes oases.. 

Chairs dosen.. 

Paper case.. 

Taole-knives dosen . . 

Fnmitore packaj^es.. 

Blacking oases.. 

Painted  pails doxen.. 

Tabs ne8t« . . 

Trunks do.. 

Matches cases.. 

Nails kegs.. 

Smoked  herrings cases.. 

Batter 18  cases.. 

Lard 224  cases.. 

Kice pounds. . 

Pork  tongues % barrels. . 

Sugar pounds.. 

Tobacco do... 

Kerosene  oil oases.. 

Soap pounds.. 

Alewives oarrels.. 

Mackerel do 

Pork do 

Beef do 

Flour do 

Codfish pounds . . 


Quantity. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Total 


Flour barrels. . 

Do half-barrels.. 

Do quarter-barrels. . 

Pork barrels.. 

Mackerel do 

Alewives do.... 

Codfish quintals. . 

Soap boxes.. 

Rice pounds . . 

Butter do 

Lard do 

Beef barrels. . 

Do half -barrels.. 

Do quarter-barrels.. 

Do kegs.. 

Kerosene cans.. 

Pork  tongues barrels. . 

Do kegs.. 

Hams quarter-barrels. . 

Hake quintals.. 

Smoked  herrings hundreds . . 

Apples barrels.. 

Potatoes do.... 

Onions do 

Chairs  and  rockers dozen.. 

Trunks nests. . 

Tubs do 

Pails dosen.. 

Nails k  egs . . 

Tobacco pounds . . 

Sugar do — 

Denims yards.. 

Printa do 

White-pine  lumber feet.. 

White-pine  shingles M . . 


$291,004 

68 

8,253 

83,772 

1,916 

29 

4 

2,144 

140 

87 

4 

30 

1 

50 

10 
o 

28 

15 

69 

10 

95 

2,800 

1,800 

42,400 

708,865 

16 

8.958 

25,298 

415 

6,750 

160 

285 

965 

2 

1,807 

107, 510 


4,605 
350 
900 
1,640 
1,237 
835 
2,254 
2,650 
62,320 
4,800 
31, 817 
16 
14 
20 
25 
1,000 
18 
164 
963 
20 
3,200 
25 
10 
4 

Hi 

55 

15 

40 

40 

2,136 

1,819 

5,000 

295 

343,957 

170 


13,891  00 
247  75 
408  07 
4, 638  61 
210  68 
435  50 

11  00 

263  77 

420  00 

1,110-00 

67  25 
555  00 

36  00 
159  25 
223  50 

13  52 

^6  50 

26  75 
382  00 

50  00 

309  00 

521  00 

449  25 

2,641  00 

1.942  61 

221  00 

1,009  79 

2,857  60 

772  50 

4,508  00 

781  00 

1, 472  50 

13, 935  30 

27  00 
11, 017  60 

4,418  29 


60,085  89 


} 


I 


29,492  37 

21,963  00 
5, 752  25 
3,687  05 
7. 819  00 
1,861  00 
2,159  54 
1,037  00 
3,291  00 


410  60 


1.360 
705 


00 
60 


40 
00 
00 
75 
50 


91 

60 
653 

48 

17 

16  00 
125  00 
295  00 

40  25 

70  80 
138 
218 
172 
637 
169  97 
6,040  32 
265  00 


00 
00 
80 
50 


Total 1 88,547  50 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$655  00 

74  80 

864  00 

1,340  38 

125  00 

45  00 

3  40 

66 

70  00 

152  OOl 

20  00, 

70  00, 

5  OOl 

38  50 

60  00 


Whence  imported. 


2  00' 
23  00 


75 
00 


48 
414 

15  00 

109  25 

230  00 

27  00 

358  40 

963  60 

22  08 

44  79 

1, 770  86 

290  50 

324  00 

148  80 

265  05 

2,344  05 

4  86 

8,065  76 

645  06 


14, 086  79 


8,408  40 

3.985  20 

1, 150  41 

776  55 

001  60 

127  20  ! 

697  98  I 

72  00 

477  25 


42  84 


880  00 
50  05 

28  89 

12  00 
288  00 

15  00 
6  00 
6  72 

28  75 
330  00 

51 

44 

44  80 
131  76 

81  85 
160  00 

10  62 
773  90 
229  60 


75 
80 


19,  813  82 


New  York. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


Boston. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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Imports  at  Miragoantf  4rc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


nn<.««s4<r     Value  en-    Amonntof 
Quantity.  ,      ^^^^      ,     ^^^.^^     j 


^Vliit»-piiie  lamber feet., 

'Wbite-pine  sbingles M. . 

White-pine  scantling feet. 

Codfish pounds. 


220, 8U  I  $2, 850  18 

122  i        175  90 

35, 000  I        275  00 

31, 500  1, 605  00 


Total ; !    4,906  08 

"White-pine  lumber feet. 


120,490    I    2,091  97 


$688  89 
189  00 


877  89 


451  83 


Whence  imported. 


Nova  Scotia. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Miragoanefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Xogwootl tons. . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Xog«ra>od tons. 

Do do. . 

ColTee: 

Sacks 

Pounds 

Sacks 

Ponnds 

Sacks 

Pounds 


Total. 


Sacks 

Pounds 

Sacks 

Pounds 

Cocoa: 

Sacks 

Pounds 

Pickled  limes ^ b«rrels. 

Kabogany  crutches 


Quantity. 


4,195 

1,0014 
177 


Value,  i  n  - 
eluding 
costs  and 
charges. 


$69,586  85 

16,033  84 

2.832  00 


5,373i 


4,676 
250 

1,033 

149, 073 

473 

62,624 

70 

9,523 


630 
79, 317 

900 
26,996 

431 

46,849 

46 

6 


88,452  69 


73, 805  00 
4,000  00 

I  17, 329  55 
]  7, 260  14 
j       1, 017  40 


25,607  09 


I       8, 321  70 
I      2,699  60 

I       4,216  41 

57  50 
30  00 


Whither  exported. 


Boston. 

New  York. 

Delaware  Breakwater,  f.  o. 

United  States. 

Falmouth,  England,  f.  o. 
Havre. 


Boston. 

New  York. 

Delaware  Breakwater,  f.  o. 

The  United  States. 

Palmouth,  f.  o. 
Havre. 

Delaware  Breakwater,  f.  o. 

Boston. 
Boston. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  hettoeen  Miragoane  and  the  United  States  for  the^ 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


White-pine  lumber,  shingles,  hardware,  dry  goods,  wooden-  i 

ware,  and  assorted  provisions $148,632  89 

Assorted  pitch-pine  lumber I         2,091  97 

Logwood tons..! 

Coifee :  { 

Sacks 

Ponnds 

Cocoa:  I 

Sacks I 

Pounds 

Pickled  limes. barrels. 

Mahogany  crutches 


Total 


150, 724  86 


Sxports. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


5,373) 

1,576 
221.220 

431 

46,849 

46 

6 


$88,452  69 
25,607  0& 

4. 216  41 

57  50 
30  00 


118, 368  6^ 


FRANCIS  W.  MITCHELL,  Ooruul. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


PORT  DE  PAIX. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 18dl. 


Articles. 


Provisionft,  dry  gooda,  lumber,  hardware, 
and  famitare. 

goods,  hardware,  liqaors,  &c 

ft barrels . . 


Valae  en-i  Amoantof  I 
tered.         duties. 


$89,783  I      $24,485 


315 


37,064 
315 


13,024 
274 


Whence  imported. 


United  States  of  America. 

Europe. 

Inagua  and  Turk's  Island. 


Total ; 127,162 


37,763 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Logwood 
Oofiee ... 
Logwood 
Oottee... 
Beeswax 
Honey  ... 
-Cocoa . . . 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


Whither  exported. 


12, 561. 000 
2,010 
5, 126, 000 
692,917 
8.580 
7,996 
3,493 


$87,927) 

260  5 
35,8821 
69, 291 1 

895  f 
8, 198  J 

245 


United  States  of  America. 


£urope  to  Channel  for  orders  directed 
to  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. 


197, 698 


•Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Port  de  Paix  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Prorisions,  dry  goods,  lumber,  hardware,  and  furniture 

Logwood pounds. 

Coffee do... 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


Exports. 


$89,783 


Total 


89,783 


Quantity. 

Value. 

12,561,000 
2,010 

$87,927 
260 

88,187 

^Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Port  de  Paix  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1881. 


American . 
English  ... 
Danish.... 
Oerman... 
Norwegian 
Dutch  .... 


Total. 


Flag. 


From  or  to- 


United  SUtes. 

do 

Channel,  f.  o  .. 

do 

do 

do 


Entered. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


16 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 


28 


Cleared. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Tons. 

No. 

3,108 
917 
871 
794 
741 
175 

16 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 

6,606 

28 

Tons. 


8,10J< 
917 
871 
794 
741 
175 

6,606 


HUGO  KAINER, 

U.  S.  Oontular  Agency. 
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PETIT  GO  AVE. 


Statement  showing  the  imparts  at  Petit  Goavefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


proTioions , 

■Ajmoried  pTOTisions  and  lumber 
Pine  fthinglee  and  lumber 

Total 


Value      ,  Amount  of 


entered. 


duties. 


Whence  im- 
ported. 


$54,533  86 

16,863  03 

1,940  92 


$13. 863  86 

4,576  76 

533  96 


73, 337  81  I    18, 974  57 


New  York. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Machias,  Me. 


Statement  shoeing  the  exports  from  Petit  Goavefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Logwood tons. 

Cocoa: 

Bags 

Pounds 

Coffee: 

Bags 

Pounds 

Bags 

Drums 

Pounds 

Bags 

Pounds 

Bags 

Pounds 

Bags 

Pounds 


Total. 


Quantity. 


1,196 

926 
112, 760 

1,600 

206, 367 

1,809 

6 

244,000 

11,280 

1, 653. 733 

367 

50,563 

23,058 

3, 325, 584 


Value,  in- 

cludLng 

costs  and 

xharges. 

$27,739  18 
I      9, 020  80 

i     21, 700  00 

^  22,400  00 

j  141, 621  00 

I  4, 333  33 

I  284, 532  73 


Whither  exx>orted. 


611, 347  04 


Delaware  Breakwater,  Boston, 
London,  Havre,  and  Channel  f.o. 

Channel,  f.  o. 


Antwei-p. 

Havre. 
Channel,  f.  o. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  for  o. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Petit  Goave  and  the  United  States  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Asaorted  provisions 

Pine  lomber  and  shingles 

LofTwood tons.. 

CoiEBe bags.. 

Cocoa do 


ToUl 


Imports. 


£xiK>rts. 


Amount.        Value.         Amount. 


1,796 

38,014 

925 


$71, 896  30 
1,940  92 


5,380,237 
112,760 


Value. 


$27, 739  18 

474,  587  06 

9,020  80 


73,337,81  I    5,492,997  1    511,347  04 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


Statement  shotcing  the  navigation  at  the  pari  of  Petit  Ooave  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1881. 


From  or  to — 

Entered. 

i-lax. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

■ 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

American  schoooDers. . . 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Maohiaa,  St. 

Thomas,  to  New  York,  Boston. 
From  Porto  Bioo  to  Channel,  d  o 

5 

8 

1 
3 
1 

mso 

SpAniflh  bftrk 

687 

iVench  bark 

From  Marseilles  to  Havre 

275 

From  Porto  Kico  to  Channel,  f .  o r 

612.50 

English  bark 

From  St.  Thoma*  to  Channel,  f.  o  ..... . 

213 

Snfflifth  8.  B 

From  Port  an  Prince  to  New  York  and 
Havre. 

25 

43,000 

( 

Total 

25 

43,000 

13 

2,510.89 

From  or  to— 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vesceU. 

■ 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

6 

3 

1 
3 
1 

Tons. 

American  schoonera .... 

From  New  York,  Boston^achias,  St 
Thomas  to  New  York,  Boston. 

From  Vnrio  "R^CO  to  Chaijnel,  f,  0 

893 

Spanish  bark 

........ 

637 

I^renchi  bark 

From  Marseilles  to  Havre 

275 

From  Porto  Rico  to  Channel,  f.  o 



612.50 

English  bark 

From  Rtt  Thomas  to  Channel,  ft  o. . .  ^ . . 

213 

English  s.  s 

From  Port  an  Prince  to  New  York  and 
Havre. 

25 

43,000 

Total '. 

25 

43,000 

14 

2,630.50 

JNO.  CHiRIEZ, 
Acting  OonnUar  AginL 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 


VEIVEZ  VEI.  A. 


LAGUAYEA. 


rment  shmcing  Uie  exports  from  Laguayraj  by  counirieSt  for  the  ye^r  ending  Decemher^l, 

1881. 


Articles. 


Valae,  includ- 
ing co8t«  and 
charges. 


Conntriea  whither 
exported. 


•n 


$29  76 


e 

0 

8 

•BkinA 
•«kins 
dilla.. 
a-nat« 
olato  . 


rianhark 

»y 

let 

Ui 

ellaneoas. 


Total. 


115  20 

823.840  82 

88, 002  17 

35, 838  15 

0, 805  37 

6. 076  43 

20,  948  74 

6  20 

88  32 

782  02 

20, 479  82 

3  84 

212  02 

1, 131  07 

1, 006. 359  93 

!h 

e 

o 

s 

-skina 
-skins 
dUla.. 
a-nuts 
a 


sngar 

vian  bark 


M 


bing  material 

t«  

eUaneoas 


Total. 


5h.... 
e  — 

o 

s  — 

dilla. 

lA 


»or . . . 
oliAte 


sugar  — 
vian  bark 
«co 


iy 

wood  (Mora) 
ellaneoua 


69  12 
787, 305  81 
646,217  32 

2,  487  94 

3.  978  20 
240  39 
420  48 

If)  36 

7  68 

76  80 

1,760  64 

11.-)  20 

490  20 

703  68 

162  43 


230  40 

823,  502  18 

77,261  67 

6,082  95 

31, 486  20 

17, 447  78 

2,935  64 

6  20 

115  20 

5  38 

1, 248  00 

983  43 

•J18,  389  44 

476  16 

122  88 

757  63 

1, 181,  051  14 

Germany. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


United  States. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


France. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Totul 


1,444,060  25 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Liiguayraf  hy  counirieSj  j-e, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Starch 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Raw  sagar  . . . 
MiscellaneouH 


Total 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Kaw  saKai* 

Pemvian  bark 

Plante 

Hiftcellaneoas. 


Total. 


Sa^ar 

Coffee 

Cacao 

6«at-8kins 

Money 

Printiiig  materiala 
MisceUaneoas 


Total 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Hides 

Deer-skins  . . . . 

Money 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


Coffee. 
Cacau  , 


Total 


Coffee 
Cacao 


Total 


Cacao 
Hides 


Total. 


Coffee.. 
Cacao  .. 
Shells  .. 
Horns . . 
Copper. 


Total. 


Cofiee 

Mone^ 

Printing  material 
MiHcellaueous. . . . 


$300  96 

216  00 

1,  0.35  27 

290  88 

117  51 


2, 020  62 

12.  109  25 

4,949  92 

537  60 

38  40 

445  44 

107  52 


18,184  13 


19  20 

3,  015  36 

664  32 

70  08 

16,  805  00 

23  04 

206  78 


20.  803  78 


872  84  j 

71,  380  99 

2,  318  02 

1,448  64 

5,  319  94 

107  52 


81,  447  95 


151  49 
830  60 


982  09 


543  36 
19,  397  19 


19,  940  55  i 

3,  .^9  25 

1       188  16  ' 

I      3.  .537  41 

239  24  ; 

16  32 

9  22 

.52  41 

46  06 


8«3  25 


Total, 


1, 

ltK5  63 

C95  68 

9  60 

1. 

003  01 

4, 

873  92 

Dut«h  colooies. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Eujtlaud. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


English  colonies 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Spain.' 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Colombia. 
Da 


Mexico' 
Do. 


Spanish  oolonie*- 
Da 


Italy. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Danish  coloniM. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Cotton !  29  7r> 

Starch !  77.'.  6S 

Su gar 1 9  20 

Coffee _ I  2,4r>2.fMn  98 

Cocao *. ;  913,101  02 

Hides +H,  915  "^ 

Doer-skins i  4'J,  740  2 1 

CrOut-skiiiH 22.  . '.94  1*9 

(J.l.iu  illu I'T  X.2  :*^ 


To  all  conntries. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Laguayra,  by  oountrieSf  ^c. — Con  tinned. 

RECAPITULATION— Continued. 


Articles. 


Yalae,  indad- 
infc  costs  and 
clifUT^es. 


Coiintries  whither^ 
exported. 


Coeoanata 

Sheila 

Haina 

Copper 

Chocolate 

Bennet 

Iron 

Raw  sugar 

PemTiui  bark  . . . 

Tobacco 

Konev  

Printmg  material 

Plants 

I)y»-wood  (Mora) 
luscellaneoiis 

Grand  total 


$12  40 

To  all  countries. 

124  42 

Do. 

292  80 

Do. 

466  54 

Do. 

103  68 

Do. 

3  84 

Do. 

13  06 

Do. 

2.  153  28 

Do. 

3,  564  49 

Do. 

115  20 

Do. 

264, 189  08 

Do. 

508  80 

Do. 

780  34 

Do. 

703  68 

Do. 

3,  593  47 

Do. 

3,  783,  625  02 

WINFIELD  S.  BIRD,  Comul. 


BRAZIL..* 

Annual  report  for  1880,  by  Consul- General  Adamson. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  23,  1880. 

area  and  products. 

The  great  Empire  of  Brazil  is  one  of  those  countries  which  most  ex- 
cite  the  imagination  of  writers,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  appears  diffi- 
cult to  fasten  the  mind  down  to  unadorned  facts.  It  possesses  an  area  of 
over  3,000,000  square  miles,  and,  if  we  exclude  Alaska,  is  of  greater 
dimensions  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  It» 
domain  stretches  from  almost  5°  north  to  34°  south  of  the  equator,  giv- 
ing to  the  one  part  an  extreme  trppical  climate,  and  to  the  other  the^ 
most  delightful  temperature  of  the  best  part  of  the  temperate  zones. 

Even  within  the  tropical  part  much  of  the  country  is  either  hilly  or 
mountainous,  and  is  swept  by  trade  winds,  thus  securing  to  its  inhabit- 
ants the  conditions  favorable  to  longevity  and  rendering  possible  the^ 
cultivation  of  the  widest  range  of  agricultural  products'. 

Its  magnificent  rivers  give  unequalled  facilities  for  easy  transporta- 
tion to  a  country  the  soil  of  which  is  fertile  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  exaggerate.  Its  forests  of  choicest  woods,  its  vast  grassy 
plains  covered  with  prodigious  herds  of  cattle,  its  boundless  profusion 
of  valuable  fruits  and  vegetable  products,  its  wealth,  yet  undeveloped,, 
of  gold,  diamonds,  iron,  and  other  minerals — all  would,  to  the  superfi- 
cial observer,  mark  this  as  the  most  favored  country  of  the  world. 

While  all  these  good  things  may  be  told  of  Brazil  with  strict  truthful- 
ness, it  does  not  follow  that  Brazil  is  entirely  a  land  of  pure  delights.  The 
shield  has  its  reverse,  and  there  are  few  countries  which  more  harshly 
undeceive  those  who  come  to  them  with  plans  for  settlement,  business,, 
exploration  of  mines,  and  projects  for  internal  improvements,  than  does 
this  'Mand  of  ^he  cocoa  and  the  palm." 

•Another  report  from  Consul-General  AdarnHon,  for  the  year  1881,  iiiiiiu'diately  fol^ 
lows  this. 
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Lord  Bacon  has  well  said,  ^Hhere  are  three  things  which  make  a  na- 
tion great  and  prosperous — a  fertile  soil,  busy  workshops,  and  easy 
conveyance  for  men  and  commodities  from  one  place  to  another";  "to 
which,''  says  Bishop  Hall,  "let  me  add  knowledge  and  freedom." 

Judged  by  that  standard,  this  is  not  yet  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion ;  it  is  simply  one  in  which  the  natural  conditions  of  greatness  exist 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  may  be  developed  into  activity  if  wise  counsels 
prevail,  but  the  realization  of  the  patriotic  wishes  of  its  best  sons  must 
for  a  long  time  be  a  thing  of  the  future. 

Brazil  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  it  lacks  diversified  industries,  easy  and 
i^heap  communication  for  men  and  commodities,  and  the  general  dif^sion 
of  useful  knowledge. 

RIVEES. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  magnitude  of  the  rivers  of  Brazil,  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  Amazon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aladeira  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  60  feet  deep.  The  Madeira  is  natigable  500  miles  fix)m 
its  mouth,  with  20  feet  draught  of  water.  The  San  Francisco  above  the 
Falls  of  Paulo  -Affonso  to  the  Falls  of  Girapied,  a  distance  of  1,677 
miles,  has  a  considerable  volume  of  water  even  at  its  lowest  stage,  and 
has  recently  been  ascended  and  descended,  with  a  small  steamer,  by 
Mr.  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  an  eminent  American  engineer  now  in  the  serv- 
ice of  this  government. 

The  Tocantins,  Xingu,  Tapajoz,  Puriis,  Jurua,  Rio  Negro,  and  Tapura 
are  all  noble  rivers,  and  some  of  them  are  to  a  small  extont  navigatod 
by  steam  vessels.  The  explorer.  Dr.  Crevaux,  recently  descended  the 
Tapura  for  1,600  miles  of  its  length  through  the  territories  of  New 
Granada  and  Brazil,  four-fifths  of  the  route  not  having  been  previously 
explored,  and  passing  through  a  territory  peopled  by  ferocious  and  can- 
nibal Indians. 

Practically  speaking,  the  greater  part  of  the  magnificent  river  system 
of  Brazil  is  at  present  useless,  because  the  banks  of  nearly  all  the 
great  rivers  above  mentioned  are  destitute  of  civilized  population,  and 
for  purposes  of  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  gather  sarsa- 
parilla  and  India-rubber  gum,  the  Indians  are  worth  no  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  Apaches. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  of  Brazil  have  been  made. at  such  a  high  cost  that  the 
necessary  charges  for  transportation  of  agricultural  products  to  any 
considerable  distance  absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  value. 

In  the  whole  empire  there  are  about  200  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
and  1,200  miles  in  construction,  the  major  part  of  the  formier  being  roads 
within  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  connecting  it  with  San  Paulo 
and  Minas  Gevacs.  The  great  province  of  Amazonas  has  not  a  mile  of 
railway  in  operation,  and  Pari  has  only  some  six  miles,  a  suburban  road. 

If,  under  Divine  Providence,  Brazil  should  be  favored  with  a  long 
term  of  the  life  and  unimpaired  faculties  of  her  wise  Emperor,  the 
country  will,  no  doubt,  march  forward  slowly,  but  surely,  toward  a 
grand  destiny. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

At  present,  what  most  concerns  our  people  is  not  the  practical  view 
of  Brazil  or  her  probable  future,  but  rather  the  hard  commercial  facts 
as  to  her  ability  to  buy  and  pay  for  such  of  our  products  as  she  requires, 
or  the  various  handiworks  of  our  artisans  which  she  may  be  induced  to 
buy  of  us,  instead  of  getting  them  from  England,  France,  or  Germany. 
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For  tbe  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  better  understaudiug  of  the  present 
eondition  of  the  country,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
4Some  months  past.  My  last  annual  report  noted  the  fact  that  the  year 
ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879,  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one  for 
Brai^l  or  for  the  merchants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  last  month  of  that 
fiscal  year,  however,  the  turning  point  seemed  to  be  reached,  confidence 
-commenced  to  be  restored,  and  commercial  activity  slowly-  developed. 

The  previous  declarations  of  a  new  minister  of  the  treasury  inspired 
merchants  with  the  feeling  that  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  was  about  to  take  place  which  would  elevate  the 
value  of  the  currency  and  warrant  more  extensive  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  1879  the  facts  appeared  to 
justify  those  hopes:  business  in  general  revived;  a  very  large  crop  of 
coft'ee  was  shipped  at  prices  remunerative  to  the  producers,  and  sold 
iu  foreign  markets  at  rates  which,  on  the  whole,  paid  shippers;  the  de- 
mand for  money  increased;  the  public  funds  became  firm  in  value,  and 
-exchange  on  London  rose  from  Id^d  to  23^d.  per  milreis. 

The  drafts  on  London  negotiated  here  in  the  first  half  of  1^79 
amounted  to  £6,084,384.  During  the  second  half  of  that  jear  they 
amounted  to  £11,247,632,  the  larger  part  of  which,  however,  was  due  to 
the  shipment  of  the  coff'ee  crop  in  that  period. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1880,  with  a  decreased  supply  of  coffee  to 
^hip,  and  consequent  falling  off  in  offerings  of  drafcs  on  London,  an 
uueasy  feeling  was  cansed  by  the  fact  that  the  government  entered  the 
^market  as  a  buyer  and  shipper  of  coffee,  with  a  view  to  placing  funds 
abroad  to  meet  its  obligations  and  apparently  also  to  bolster  up  a  weak- 
•ening  exchange  market. 

In  March  upwards  of  80,000  bags  of  coffee  were  shipped  to  New  York 
on  government  account,  besides  the  shipments  made  to  Europe,  and 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  b}^  the  government,  through  the  BanH  of 
Brazil,  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  in  the  United  States,  known  as  the  business  "boom,^ 
liad  somewhat  abated;  the  reports  from  the  coffee  market  there  became 
-unfavorable,  causing  operators  here  to  exercise  more  caution;  a  change 
an  the  government  deprived  the  exchange  market  of  its  chief  support, 
^nd  in  April  a  fall  in  exchange  took  place,  bringing  the  rate  down  from 
'23d.  to  20rf.  per  milries,  and  as  the  nominal  price  of  coffee  did  not  rise  to 
-correspond  with  the  depreciation  of  currency,  this  was  equivalent  to  a 
decided  lowering  in  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and  a 
sudden  unsettling  of  values. 

In  May,  1880,  an  important  demand  arose  in  the  financial  centers  of 
Kurope  for  the  Brazilian  national  loan  of  1879,  and,  as  the  purchasers  had 
to  draw,  the  supply  of  bills  of  exchange  became  superior  to  the  demind, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  the  purchasing  power  of 
tbe  milreis,  steadily  increased,  until  in  June  it  reached  23^d. 

The  various  events  of  the  year,  while  at  times  seemingly  unfavorable, 
have  in  the  end  improved  the  general  condition  of  business  here. 
<3redits  ce^ised  to  be  given  so  freely  or  for  such  long  periods  as  had 
been  the  rule  for  many  years,  and  consequently  failures  hav^e  nob  been 
«o  frequent.  The  low  rate  of  exchange  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
enabled  merchants  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  goads,  and  the  subsequent 
rise  allowed  them  to  remit  on  favorable  term 4,  thus  campausating  for 
lirevious  losses.t  The  result  has  been  favorable  t^  the  right  side  of  the 
{)rofic  and  loss  aecouat  of  m3rchaiits,  who  say  that  the  year  eudeJ  June 
iil),  ISSl),  m^y  be  considered  as  a  prosperous  one  for  the  cjji:nerc3  of 
this  port,  >Ls  also  for  that  of  the  empire  in  general. 
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TRADE   OF   THE  EMPIRE   OF  BRAZIL. 

While  the  reports  of  the  consular  officers  at  the  various  ports  will 
no  doubt  give  full  details  of  the  trade  of  their  respective  districts,  it 
may  be  found  convenient  to  have  a  general  summary  for  easy  compari- 
son with  previous  reports. 

The  tables  which  accompany  this  will  enable  statesmen  and  students 
of  statistical  science  to  study  particular  points ;  but  for  general  pur- 
poses it  may  serve  to  state  that  the  minister  of  the  treasury,  in  his  latest 
report,  sets  down  the  total  imports  of  the  empire  from  foreign  countries^ 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1879,  as  amounting  in  value  to 
163,504,800,000  reis,  and  the  total  exports  to  foreign  countries  during 
same  period  as  204,057,500,000  reis. 

As  the  average  value  of  the  Brazilian  milreis  (1,000  reis)  during  the 
year  under  consideration  was  43  cents,  the  imports  of  the  whole  empire 
during  that  year  maybe  stated  at  $70,307,064,  and  the  exports  in  same 
period  at  $87,744,725  United  States  coin. 

The  following  tabular  statement  compiled  from  reports  of  minister  of 
treasury  gives  comparison  of  total  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  during 
the  years  1876-'77,  1877-'78,  and  1878-'70,  the  values  being  stated  in 
United  States  coin  at  average  value  of  currency  for  each  year: 


1876-77. 


Imports $75,013,559  04 

Exports 98,114,486  40 

Total :  173, 128, 045  44 

I 


1877-78. 


187»-79. 


$77,316,119  07 
87,425,630  13 


$70, 307, 0^  00 


^70, 307, 064 
87,  744, 725 


00 


164. 741, 749  20       158, 051, 769  OO 


Injustice  to  Brazil,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  foregoing  figures  do 
not  quite  accurately  show  the  value  of  her  commerce;  for  instance,  the 
custom-house  reports  show  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1878-79,  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  have  amounted  to 
$24,856,318.33,  while  the  consular  invoice  book  for  same  period  makes 
the  same  shipments  amount  to  $30,083,709.85,  or  21  per  cent,  more  than 
id  claimed  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

Each  statement  is,  in  its  way,  correct,  the  difference  probably  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  custom-house  on  produce 
is  that  on  which  the  government  bases  its  export  duties.  This  val- 
uation does  not  always  conform  to  market  price,  and  it  does  not  include 
cost  of  bags  for  coftee,  shipping  expenses,  export  duties,  and  other  fees 
and  charges  which  are  included  in  the  invoice  presented  at  the  consul- 
ate. 

The  government  valuation  of  impo^:ts  should  be  nearer  the  truth,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  taken  from  merchants'  invoices,  and  as  the 
duties  are  almost  entirely  specific,  there  is  but  little  reason  for  making 
false  returns.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  smuggling  carried  on  at  some  ports,  in  view  of  which  the  value  of 
imports  might  be  increased  by  a  moderate  percentage. 

The  exports,  as  shown  by  tabular  statements,  are  few  in  number,  ami 
of  these  coffee  is  the  principal  one,  its  value  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1879,  being  $48,797,229.47,  or  about  five-ninths  of  whole  exports. 

Sugar  comes  next,  with  a  valuation  of  89,379,189.67,  followetl  bv 
India  rubber  to  the  amount  of  $4,713,140.13;  cotton,  $4,259,709;  liide:^,. 
$3,591,567.26  5  tobacco,  $3,087,269.71 ;  herva  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea,. 
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$1,167,718.32,  and  gold,  $955,581.47.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  dia- 
monds, Brazil  nuts,  woods,  hair,  and  horse  manes,  wool,  run),  and  sun- 
dries in  inconsiderable  quantities. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  empire,  more  than  one-half  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
l>orts  are  entered  at  and  shipped  from  Eio  de  Janeiro.  As  it  is  what 
Brazil  buys  and  where  she  receives  those  purchases,  rather  than  what 
she  sells,  which  most  concerns  our  manufacturers,  it  may  be  proper  to 
note  that  following  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  value  of  foreign  imports  come 
Pernambuco  with  $8,646,440;  Bahia,  $8,435,396;  Para,  $3,316,246 ;  Eio 
GrandedeSal,$3,313,150;SanPaulo,  $2,768,211  ;Maranham,$l,609,103; 
and  Ceani,  $1,152,830;  the  imports  of  other  provinces  being  of  minor 
importance. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  visited 
by  3,631  vessels  of  all  classes,  coming  from  foreign  ports,  not  counting 
the  coastwise  traffic.  The  entire  tonnage  from  foreign  ports  was  2,645,000 
tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1878-'79  the  receipts  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment from  import  duties  were  59,096,887,983  reis,  from  export  duties 
18,121,864,425  reis,  and  from  maritime  dispatches  107,204,720  reis,  to 
which  addiog  various  other  sources  of  revenue  brings  up  the  sum  total 
to  123,388,437,164  reis. 

The  debts  of  the  empire  amounted  to  814,260,468,000  reis  in  April, 
1880,  a^  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  tabular  statements 
hereto  appended. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  central  and  provincial  governments,  on 
account  of  the  drought  which  from  1876  to  1880  desolated  portions  of 
several  of  the  northeastern  i>rovinces,  amounted  in  all  to  61,807,862,000 
reis.  The  drought  having  terminated,  the  necessity  for  further  outlay 
on  that  account  has  ceased. 

The  gradual  emancipation  law  of  the  28th  of  September,  1871,  created 
a  fund  to  be  applied  annually  in  each  province  to  the  liberator  of  a 
number  of  slaves  corresponding  to  the  disposable  quota  of  said  fund. 
It  took  a  considerable  time  to  get  the  machinery  of  the  law  into  opera- 
tion and  to  collect  statistics  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  each  province. 
Even  yet  the  information  is  very  defective,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  latest  reports  show  a  total  slave  population  in  the 
whole  empire  of  1,419,168. 

The  liberations  by  means  of  the  emancipation  fund  were  4,584,  at  an 
outlay  of  3,192,898,000  reis. 

The  sum  of  5,841,000,000  reis  is  reported  as  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  proposes  to  distribute 
it  with  all  possible  speed.  By  a  recent  revenue  law  the  annual  receipts^ 
of  the  emancipation  fund  will  be  doubled  in  1881-'82.  The  number  of 
voluntary  emancipations  is  considerable,  and  slavery  in  Brazil  is  hast- 
ening toward  its  entire  extinction. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Exports, — From  the  more  extended  tabular  statement  of  exports 
accompanying  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  goods 
or  merchandise  shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879,  amounted,  according  to  cus- 
tomhouge  returns,  to  the  equivalent  of  $15,606,353.06  in  United  States 
coin,  and  was  thus  divided,  viz : 

To  the  United  States ^24,856,313  38 

To  France 5,590,602  99 
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To  Great  Brilaiii |5, 474,  t>5*^:  C9 

To  Germany. 4,3:37,631^  C6 

To  Portugal 1,445,92:^  CI 

To  all  other  countries 3,901,22^^  33 

Total 45,  ()06, 35:^^      06 

The  articles  which  constituted  the  above  exports  aud  their  respect-^  ^ve 
values  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Coffee .$43, 394, 64.  ^>    % 

Gold 7.57, 9:^.^^    60 

Tobacco 516, 70-^     3y 

Hide« ; 4:33, 6^e    80 

Diamonds 267, 3:-*^     42 

Woods  (chiefly  rosewood) 85,45K>     38 

Tapioca,  &c 59,83«     10 

Sugar 40,55r      49 

S^mdries 70,16X      «2 

Total...- 45,606,35$        ^ 

Of  the  coffee  the  Uuited  States  took  54.5  per  cent. ;  France,  12.25  pr^^^^ 
cent. ;  Great  Britain,  12  per  cent. ;  Germany,  9.5  per  cent. ;  and  PorC^^' 
gal,  3.25  per  cent.  ^^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  steps  by  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  gradual^^^y 
reached  the  position  of  the  great  coffee  market  of  the  world.  In  t^  ^^ 
vear  1800  only  10  bags,  of  5  arrobas  each,  were  shipped  from  this  poi — ^^? 
in  1813,  12  bags;  in  1820,  97,501)  bags;  in  1830,  391,785  bags;  in  184^*^7 
1,068,418;  in  1850,  1,343,484;  in  1860,  2,127,219;  in  1870,  2,209,456. 

In  1874  the  size  of  the  bags  was  changed,  and  since  that  time  ea— -^"^ 
bag  has  contained  60  kilograms,  or  say  132^  pounds. 

The  shipments  of  coffee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  during  the  years  1874        ^ 
1879  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Destinationn. 


TTnit<'d  States  .. 
INortli  of  Europe 
>>uath  of  Europe 
Yarioua 

Total 


1874. 


Bags. 

1,'408, 162 

717,831 

316,  415 

202, 587 


1875. 


1876. 


Ba*f9. 

1, 965,  955 

782, 640 

237,  671 

203,744 


Bagt. 

1,381,150 

856,288 

368.429 

181,  634 


1877. 


Bags. 

1,  602,  582 

718,856 

330,  290 

190,028 


2,  &14,  905       3, 190, 010  I    2,  787, 501 


2, 847, 756 


1878. 


Bags. 

1,585,068 
7«6,  274 
267. 321 
295, 757 


187S 


2,  814, 420        3. 58^^   - 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Santos,  the  next  port  so 
of  this,  shipped  during  1879,  to  Europe,  952,273  bags  of  coffee;  tq 
United  States,  205,101  bags  of  coffee;  total,  1,157,374  bags.  A  si 
quantity  was  no  doubt  also  shipped  from  Ceard ;  but  omitting  that,  aj 
statistics  of  that  jjort  are  at  hand,  it  appears  that  the  two  great  co 
ports  of  Brazil  shipped  during  1879,  4,744,591  bags  of  coffee,  equa 
284,675,460  kilograms. 

As  the  highest  estimates  make  the  coffee  shipments  from  all  l> 
<lucing  countries  under  550,000,000  kilograms,  it  will  be  seen  that 
produces  more  than  half  of  the  total  production. 


0- 
il 


EXPORTS  FROM  RIO  DE  JANEIRO   TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 


On  this  point  the  consular  invoice  book  enables  me  to  bring  tlie 
port  down  to  one  year  later  than  is  given  in  Brazilian  Goverain^^  ^^ 
statistics,  but  the  values  as  per  sworn  invoices  do  not  coincide  wi  ^b 
those  given  in  custom-house  reports,  for  reasons  already  herein  state?  ^ 
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The  following  statement,  made  up  from  invoices  verified  at  the  con- 
sulate, shows  comparison  of  values  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
Unit^  States  during  the  years  ended  June  30, 1879,  and  June  30,  1880. 

[Valac  in  United  States  coin.  | 


Articles  exported.  |  lS78-'70. 


Coffee , !  ^,061,762  48 

Sngar I 

Old  iron • .J  2,717  42 

Rosewood  


Ipecacuanha 

Hides        

Diamond^ 

Tapioca 

Sundry  Brazil  products,  personal  effects,  Slc.  . 
Goods  of  American  manufsicture,  re-exported 


13,270  17 


410  99 

4.  090  83 

r)57  96 


1879^'80. 


$32.  336, 639  37 

149,  900  31 

60,293  92 

46, 282  21 

19.  025  63 

9,648  19 

2,  897  35 

1, 443  98 

1.567  17 

11,850  05 


Total 30,083,709  85  32,639,548  18 


The  last  item  in  the  above  may  serve  to  point  a  moral,  viz,  shipping 
to  this  port  goods  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  market 
will  surely  entail  a  heavy  loss  on  the  8hii)per,  or  render  necessary  their 
reshipment  back  to  the  owner. 

IMPORTS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  customhouse  statistics,  given  in  extenso  in  tbe  herewith  inclosed 
tables,  show  the  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  at  this 
port  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879,  to  have  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  $39,142,610.64  in  United  States  coin,  and  said  imports 
were  received  from  the  various  countries,  as  follows : 

From  Great  Britain 615,107,065  08 

From  France 7,303, 47S  56 

From  Germany • 3,480,049  09 

From  United  States 3,218,272  30 

From  Portngal 2,474,211  94 

From  Belgium 2,249,600  52 

From  aU  others 5,309,932  15 

Total 39,142,610  64 

The  following  list  of  principal  articles  of  import,  with  their  respective 
values,  shows  what  this  market  bought  of  foreign  countries  in  the  year 
1878-'79 : 

Cotton  goods $8,226,047  83 

Meats,  tish,  lard,  butter,  &c 4,170,899  09 

Woolen  goods 3,159,942  26 

Liquors,  &c 3,092,420  47 

Flour,  grain,  &c 2,787,580  60 

Gold  andsilver,  manufactures  of 2, 383, 356  04 

Coal,  stone,  earths,  «&c 1,604,459  U 

Linen  goods 1,414,769  02 

Iron,  steel  and  ironmongery 1,316, 161  74 

Hides,  pel tH,&c 1,285,509  49 

Petroleum,  paints,  varnish,  &c 1,274,479  18 

Machinery 1,120,437  6a 

Tea,  herbs,  plants,  &c 1,032,642  66 

Chemicals,  patent  medicines,  &c h:{8,  405  25 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 679,234  61 

hilk  and  silk  goods 633,337  75 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Of  the  imports  furnished  by  the  United  States  the  chief  articles  are 
flour,  kerosene,  lard,  lumber,  hardware  or  ironmongery,  machinery  and 
agricultural  implements,  tea,  glassware^  paper,  rosin,  beer,  clocks  and 
watches,  ice,  leather,  canvas,  cordage,  coal,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Flour. — The  total  entries  of  wheat  flour  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1880,  were  374,319  barrels,  of  which  296,842 
barrels  came  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  ended  September  30,  1879, 4he  total  entries  were  453,734 
barrels,  of  which  394,954  were  from  the  tTnited  States,  showing  a  de- 
crease in  our  flour  tratle  with  this  port  of  98,112  barrels.  This  may 
partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  drought  which  so  long  desolated 
large  portions  of  the  northeastern  provinces  has  ceased,  and  the  conse- 
quent increased  production  of  mandioca  gives  the  people  a  tavorite  and 
cheap  substitute  for  flour. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,1879,  there  were  received  at 
this  port  from  the  United  States  204,020  cases  of  kerosene ;  3,580  cases 
turpentine;  98,731  kegs,  1,278  cases,  and  2,950  pails  of  lard;  2,049  cases 
and  G57  firkins  butter;  162  cases  cheese ;  91  packages  hams;  526  drums 
and  1 ,793  cases  codfish ;  1,000  bags  beans ;  16,852,435  feet  lumber  j  45,086 
kilograms  tea ;  225  kegs  of  nails ;  191  cases  and  251  bales  writing  and 
printing  paper;  1,626  bales  and  9,146  packages  wrapping  paper;  6,551 
barrels  rosin;  2,029  barrels  beer;  2,500  tons  ice;  556  tons  coal;  600 
coils  of  cordage ;  23  cases  boots  and  shoes,  and  sundry  other  articles, 
the  quantities  and  values  of  which  are  not  obtainable;  the  absence  of 
information  in  regard  to  which  being  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  might 
serve  to  show  the  acceptance  which  our  wares  find  in  this  market. 

Cotton  goods. — The  demand  for  American  cotton  goods  appears  to  be 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  as  the  superiority  of  our  cloths  becomes 
daily  more  apparent. 

There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  dates  covered  by  obtainable  re- 
turns which  embarrasses  the  compiler  of  statistics,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  this  port  received  from  the  United  States  in  1879  cotton 
goods  to  the  value  of  $240,000. 

Manufactures  of  iron^  machinery j  c6c. — The  importations  of  American 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  utensils  of  iron,  and  general  hard- 
ware increase  steadily,  and  promise  to  become  very  important. 

Already  quite  a  considerable  business  is  done  in  American  locomo- 
tives and  stationary  engines,  car-wheels,  stoves,  enameled  or  agate  iron- 
ware, corn-shellers,  portable  mills,  plows,  wire  fencing*,  axes,  cane-knives, 
cutlery,  locks,  and  various  household  utensils. 

Clocks  and  watches  of  American  manufacture  are  taking  possession  of 
the  market,  and  their  excellence  causes  them  to  be  highly  appreciated. 

Patent  medicines  and  perfumeries. — Our  preparations  of  these  articles 
have  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  the  names  of  Ayer,  Bristol,  Jayne, 
Eadway,  and  Lanman  and  Kemp  are  household  words. 

MEANS   TO   INCREASE   TRADE^ERRORS   OF   SHIPPERS,   ETC. 

Those  of  our  manufacturers  whose  operations  are  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  warrant  some  expenditure  in  still  further  increasing  their  busi- 
ness would  do  well  to  either  establish  here  an  agent  of  their  own,  sent 
from  home,  or  they  should  visit  this  market  in  person,  and  select  a 
resident  man  or  firm,  of  undoubted  good  character,  to  act  for  them. 

If  an  agent  is  sent  out  from  home  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  he 
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slioald  know  the  Portuguese  language  ])erfectly ;  that  he  should  be  a 
thoroughly  well-trained  merchant,  who  knows  a  bill  of  exchange  from 
a  promissory  note,  and  is  conversant  with  mercantile  law  and  usages  in 
general,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  impress  dealers  with  confidence 
that  his  promises  will  be  skiredly  performed. 

He  should  not  attempt  to  import  goods  until  he  has  carefully  studied 
the  peculiarities  of  the  market,  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  many 
peculiar  provisions  of  the  tariff  and  the  rulings  of  customs  officials,  as 
veil  as  the  style  in  which  goods  should  be  put  up,  size  of  packages, 
mode  of  packing,  &c.  If  such  a  man  cannot  be  found,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  find  a  resident  firm  possessing  these  qualifications,  and  then 
<lo  busiuess  through  such  firm  and  such  only.  For  a  person  who  calls 
himself  a  merchant  to  buy  such  "job  lots"  of  goods  as  he  thinks,  with- 
out reason  for  so  thinking,  should  pay  a  profit  in  Brazil,  and  to  ship 
them  to  irresponsible  parties  here,  or  to  good  houses  dealing  in  another 
class  of  goods  only,  is  to  insure  heavy  loss  and  to  injure  trade. 

It  is  said  that  skates  have  actually  been  shipped  to  Bahiu,  and  it  is  a 
yery  common  thing  for  parties  at  home  to  address  this  office  on  the  sub- 
ject of  shipping  thrashing-machines  to  Brazil.  "Lord''  Timothy  Dex- 
ter's  good  luck  with  warming-pans  in  the  West  Indies  seems  to  have 
impressed  many  people. 

Much  injury  to  American  trade  has  been  done  by  some  traveling 
salesmen  who  took  orders  for  goods  which  were  not  sent  because  the 
prices  subsequently  advanced  at  home.  Others  have  unwisely  tried  to 
open  a  direct  business  with  retailers,  who  have  only  a  very  limited 
Dumber  of  leustomers  to  serve,  instead  of  making  arrangements  with 
one  house  whose  constituency  numbers  five  hundred  such  retailers. 

The  gullibility  of  some  of  our  merchants  and '  manufacturfers  would 

(^amusing  if  it  were  not  saddening  to  see  the  the  blunders  they  make 

^n  intrusting  their  wares  to  people  who  have  no  commercial  standing. 

-^venturers  in  the  United  States  have  published  glowing  accounts  of 

|nc  magnificent  enterprises  in  which  they  were  engaged  here,  claiming 

Jj*at  their  chief  desire  \7a8  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  the 

^^ited  States  and  Brazil.    They  have  sent  forth  circulars  and  news- 

^^Per  articles  pretending  to  show  that  they  were  connected  with  per- 

f^^s  of  the  highest  rank  both  here  and  at  home,  and  giving  fictitious 

^tatements  of  large  transactions  which  they  claim  to  have  eftected  or 

^?  l^e  about  to  put  into  execution.    In  certain  cases  it  is  to  be  feared 

^^t  really  respectable  people  have  unwittingly  been  made  the  instru- 

^^t^  to  assist  those  deceptions. 
K  ^^  the  case  of  manufacturers  whoso  wares  are  adapted  to  this  mar- 
^^^  and  pay  a  fine  profit,  there  is  still  much  to  learn.  They  frequently 
j-^^^e  trouble  to  consignees  here,  and  loss  to  themselves,  by  lack  of  care 
^-  ^ome  essential  points.  Certain  kinds  of  goods  almost  invariably  ar- 
to^^  in  bad  order,  through  careless  packing.  Packages  should  not  be 
t|  ^  large.  Greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  describing  goods  in 
^^^  invoices,  and  the  name  of  the  goods  as  given  in  invoice  should  cor- 
|^**^lK)nd  with  that  on  manifest,  avoiding  technical  names;  otherwise  all 

^^es  must  be  opened  and  emptied  at  custom-house. 

j^ .  i^or  instance,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  business  here  in  a  certain 

I^I^Ud  of  stamped  iron- ware,  covered  with  an  agate  enamel.    Some  of 

^»Y^\^se  goods  have  arrived  here,  being  manifested  as  "  stamped  ware." 

^*i^  manifest  being  in  English  has  to  be  rendered  in  Portuguese.    The 

j^^blic  translator  sees  the  word  "stamped";  this  he  understands  to 

^^an  '^  printed,"  and  he  translates  the  manifest,  let  us  say,  thus :  '*  ten 

^^§es  prints,"    The  customs  officials  find  the  manifest  not  to  agree  with 
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invoice  whicL,  perhaps,  says,  "ten  cases  invoice,"  and  tliose  ten  cases 
must  be  unpacked  to  find  the  "  prints  ";  whereas,  if  the  manifest  agreed 
with  invoice  a  slight  examination  would  be  made,  and  the  goods  would 
reach  the  warehouse  in  good  condition. 

There  are  also  many  points  of  the  tariff  which  must  be  well  under- 
stood to  avoid  exorbitant  duties.  For  example:  Articles  composed  of 
two  different  substances  frequently  pay  on  the  whole  the  duty  assessed 
on  wares  of  the  material  paying  highest  duty.  Take,  for  example,  lamps^ 
for  burning  kerosene,  having  a  gilded  brass  collar  and  fittings.  If  im- 
ported with  the  brass-work  attached,  they  pay  duty  by  weight  as  gilded 
brassware,  the  glass  being  weighed  as  brass  and  paying  a  higher  duty 
than  glass  only. 

OPENINGS  FOR  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

With  proper  efforts  we  should  be  able  to  increase  our  sales  to  Brazi 
in  several  lines  of  wares  or  products  already  introduced,  and  to  intro 
duce  others  not  yet  put  on  this  market.     In  my  opinion,  there  is  »=^  ^ 
market  here  for  a  greater  variety  of  cotton  goods  and  ironware,  platecFj^^l 
ware,  glassware,  plantation  machinery,  paints,  and  various  chemica^^^'aj 
substances,  hams,  sides  of  baeon,  cheese,  beans,  dried  fruits,  and  imt^^^^o. 
tatoes,  and  for  some  at  least  of  the  small  wares  in  which,  hithertd^^^^jo 
Germany  has  undersold  us.    Even  the  past  errors  of  shippers  will  proW^^35! 
ably  result  to  the  advantage  of  wiser  men,  for  some  articles  forced  qc=^  on 
the  market  at  ruinous  rates  will,  perhaps,  find  favor  somewhere  ar.^-^^iKj 
may  yet  create  a  demand  for  those  goods  or  modiOcations  of  them. 

The  future  of  our  trade  here  is  hopeful,  but  our  people  may  as  w^  -^ell 
disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  this  is  a  new  Japan,  just  open  ^  :»ed 
to  commerce,  and  that  the  people  of  Brazil  are  i>articularly  anxioas  -^  to 
trade  with  us  above  all  others. 

There  are  a  great  many  popular  fallacies  to  be  got  rid  of.    Just 
fore  the  writer  of  this  left  home,  a  speaker  at  a  public  meeting  in  Ph 
delphia  gravely  told  his  audience  that  the  Brazilians  were  very  anxi 
to  buy  of  us,  but  that  our  high  tariff  on  wool  compelled  them  to  t 
their  wool  to  Europe  for  sale,  and  when  there  they  supijlied  their  w 
in  European  markets.    A  similar  argument  is  now  being  used  to  ind 
Congress  to  lower  the  duty  on  Australian  wool.    In  point  of  fact, 
merce  is  frequently  carried  on  by  circuitous  routes.    First,  howe 
let  us  note  that  Brazil  has  almost  no  wool  to  sell.    She  shipped 
$70,000  worth  last  year,  less  than  many  a  single  county  in  Ohio.     If 
had  wool  to  sell,  the  grower  is  not  like  a  farmer  near  a  great  city,  who 

the  produce  of  his  farm  to  town  and  there  supplies  himself  with  

ceries  and  dry  goods.  The  producer  does  not  take  his  wool  or  his  cc^^^® 
to  England  and  there  invest  the  proceeds  in  supplying  his  wants.  ^^  m 
business  were  earned  on  that  way  we  should  sell  Brazil  nearly  all  **^^ 
wan-ts,  because  we  buy  54  per  cent,  of  her  coffee.  We  sell  to  Englsii  r*<»> 
England  sells  to  Brazil,  and  Brazil  sells  to  us.  If  we  can  show  to  !^^* 
zilian  merchants  that  we  can  undersell  England  or  give  more  desire  ^^*® 
goods  for  the  money,  and  if  we  can  put  those  goods  in  their  ports  witt^  ^" 
a  definite  short  time,  then  we  can  have  their  business. 

Foreign  commerce,  like  the  internal  trade  of  a  country,  may  not  oi^^v 
be  increased,  but  even  created  by  "  easy  conveyance  of  men  and  c(^  *^* 
modities  from  one  place  to  another,"  and  this  truism  should  lead  us  ^^ 
consider  the 

NECESSITY  FOR  REGULAR  COMMUNICATION  BY   STEAM. 

If  our  sailing  ships  will  not  enable  us  to  build  up  or  even  hold  on  ^^ 
our  foreign  commerce  we  must  accept  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  ar^^" 
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try  steam.  Our  ship-owners  need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  injured  by 
an  increase  of  steamship  lines.  Two  or  three  good  lines  of  steamships- 
between  the  United  States  and  east  coast  of  South  America  could  prob- 
ably be  freighted  outward  with  other  goods  than  the  flour,  kerosene^ 
and  lumber  which  form  the  chief  cargoes  to  Brazil  of  our  sailing  ves- 
sels. For  the  homeward  freights  of  such  lines,  steamships  under  our 
own  flag  could  not  make  the  situation  any  worse  for  sailing  vessels  than 
it  now  is.  During  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1880,  twenty  Brit- 
ish and  German  steamships  took  cargoes  from  this  port  to  the  United 
States,  and  our  own  sailing  vessels  went  home  in  ballast  or  with  light 
cargoes  at  low  freights  to  save  buying  ballast.  These  British  and  Ger- 
man steamers  belong  chiefly  to  the  Lamport  &  Holt  line,  of  LiverpooL 
They  can  fill  more  steamships  with  cargoes  from  England  and  Belgium 
to  this  country  than  they  can  provide  cargo  for  in  the  opposite  direction,, 
but  if  they  can  place  those  vessels  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  New 
Orleans  they  can  get  freights  to  England  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c. 
To  help  pay  expenses  on  voyage  to  the  United  States  they  take  freights 
at  very  low  rates  if  the  competition  requires  it.  Goflfee  has  been  ship- 
I)ed  to  New  York  by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  steamers  at  as  low  as  20  cents 
a  bag.  Under  any  circumstances  the  steamship  has  the  preference  of 
freight  over  sailing  vessels. 

This  competition  bears  very  hardly  on  the  American  line,  and  in  no^ 
wise  serves  our  interests,  as  the  rival  steamers  never  come  back  to  Brazil 
direct  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  voyages  from  our  ports  to 
Brazil  which  best  advance  the  interest  of  our  commerce. 

The  profitable  business  which  those  foreign  steamships  obtain  from 
the  United  States  to  England^and  thence  to  Brazil  enables  them  to  bear 
an  unprofitable  voyage  hence  to  the  United  States,  which  voyage,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  compelled  to  make  if  good  business  offers  elsewhere. 

The  regular  communication  by  steam  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  which 
we  have  enjoyed  for  over  two  years,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  our 
trade  with  this  country,  but  we  have  not  reaped  the  full  measure  of 
possible  benefit,  because  there  has  been  a  constant  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  merchants  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  line,  a  feeling  which  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian  Parliament  refused  for  some 
time  to  confirm  the  contract  made  by  the  government  for  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy,  unless  Maranham  was  included  in  the  ports  of  call,  said 
I)ort  not  being  a  safe  one  for  vessels  the  size  of  those  steamers.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  days  that  Parliament  consented  to  waive  the  call  at 
Maranham. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  appears  to  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
pi'omotion  of  our  commercial  interests  with  Brazil  that  our  own  coun- 
try might  wisely  pay  a  sum  for  conveyance  of  mails  which  would  assist 
to  render  permanent  the  present  line,  or  a  modification  thereof. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  would  be  well  to  have  smaller  vessels 
than  those  now  performing  the  service,  and  to  have  two  lines,  orie  or 
which  should  terminate  its  voyages  at  Para,  the  other  to  make  its  first 
arrival  in  Brazil  at  Pernambuco,  and  to  enter  the  inner  harbor  of  that 
port,  where  a  valuable  trade  might  thus  be  secured. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

During  the  year  1879, 1,313  vessels  entered  at  this  port  Irom  foreign 
countries,  and  1,127  vessels  sailed  for  foreign  ports.  Of  the  entries  39^ 
were  from  Great  Britain,  347  from  Eio  de  la  Plata,  and  159  from  the 
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United  States.  Of  the  sailings  378  were  bound  to  the  United  States, 
172  to  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  and  126  to  Great  Britain.  The  vessels  en- 
tered from  foreign  ports  were  of  a  total  burden  of  1,034,408  tons. 

During  same  year  there  entered  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  coastwise,  1,462 
Brazilian  vessels,  with  341,378  tons,  and  166  foreign  vessels,  of  172,286 
tons  burden. 

Of  the  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  in  1879,  447  were  British, 
160  German,  139  American,  120  French,  93  Spanish,  72  Portuguese,  48 
Swedish,  and  the  remainder  of  ten  different  nationalities. 

A  bill  granting  a  subsidy  for  a  line  of  steamships  between  Canadian 
ports  and  Brazil  has  just  become  a  law,  and  the  first  vessel  of  the  line 
will  probably  sail  from  Halifax  very  soon.  The  line  will  receive  a  sub- 
sidy Irom  the  Dominion  Government  of  $50,000  per  annum,  and  a  like 
sum  from  this  government. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
invited  to  this  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  our  Canadian  neighbors, 
whose  interests  in  this  country  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  ou 
people. 

The  Brazilian  postal  authorities  have  contracted  with  the  Lamport 
Holt  (British)  line  of  steamships  for  the  dispatch  of  mails  to  New  Yor 
•on  the  15th  and  25th  of  each  month.    The  vessels  will  return  here  vL 
England. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  number  and  nationality  of  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  in  t 
vear  1879  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Italians 9,          677 

Portuguese 8,          841 

GermaDS 2^^^  022 

^Spaniards 886 

Austriaus .* 312 

French 264 

English 51 

Various 136 


Total 2i^^,m 

TELEGEAPnS. 

The  telegraph  system  of  Brazil  connects  this  capital  with  thirteen 
provinces  and  has  a  total  length  of  4,314  miles.  During  the  year  187S— 79, 
there  were  sent  230,022  telegrams  with  4,307,592  words,  and  an  average 
of  18^  words  to  each  message. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Aside  from  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  the  agricu^^^* 
tural  development  of  Brazil  is  very  slow.    The  prevalence  of  some 
Tious  disease  in  the  sugar  cane  of  Pernambnco  has,  however,  incil 
planters  to  greater  care  in  cultivation  and  to  the  introduction  frc 
abroad  of  healthy  and  improved  varieties.  ^ 

Twelve  kinds  of  sugar  cane  have  been  introduced  from  Mauritius,  ^ 
which  the  ''Kavanzire"  is  thought  to  be  the  best.  From  this  provin*-  ^^ 
41  supply  of  the  favorite  *'  Solanzer"  variety  has  been  sent  to  Pernai:-^^"* 
buco.  , 

Coffee  plants  of  a  supposed  superior  kind  have  been  largely  iinport^^ 
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from  Liberia  within  fcbe  last  three  years,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak 
confidently  of  the  result. 

A  short  tour  through  a  part  of  the  coffee-producing  district  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  might  be  much  increased  in  quantity  and 
quality  by  greater  attention  to  the  trees. 

Of  *' farming,''  as  Americans  understand  the  word,  there  is  very  little 

ill  Brazil.    In  tlie  province  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are  a  few  who  actually 

cultivate  the  land,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  rejecting  those 

who  not  only  plant  but  also  cultivate  the  throe  great  staples,  it  would 

.  be  a  stretch  of  politeness  to  call  any  of  the  peoi>le  "  tillers  of  the  soil." 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  warrant  a  treatise  on  political  econ- 
omy or  on  the  land  laws  of  Brazil.  Briefly,  said  laws  are  not  generally 
considered  favorable  to  settlement.  The  sale  of  land  is  burdened  with 
a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  and  heavy  costs,  after  which  the  title  may  be  sub- 
ject to  unregistered  claims,  and  the  rates  of  freight  exacted  by  the  rail- 
ways are  so  high  that  there  is  no  inducement  for  settlers  to  go  far  back 
from  these  aboard  to  get  cheap  lands  and  to  create  homes. 

MINING. 

Mr.  Henri  Gorceix,  director  of  the  mining  school  at  Ouro  Preto,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  has  recently  made  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Brazil,  which  is  carried  on  at  a 
number  of  small  Catalan  forges  in  Minas  Geraes  and  western  Silo  Paulo. 
He  notes  the  existence  of  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Minas  Ge- 
raes; of  beds  of  ore  yielding  Qo  to  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  near  the  coajl 
mines  of  Silo  Jeronimo,in  Eio  Grande  do  Sul;  of  rich  ore  near  the  Can- 
diota  coal  mines  in  the  same  province,  and  to  magnificent  ore  at  Cacho- 
eira,  also  in  liio  Grande  do  Sul,  having  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
85  to  90  per  cent,  and  being  near  to  coal  of  quality  sufiftcieutly  good  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

According  to  said  report,  iron  costs  at  Ouro  Pi'eto  from  £17  10«.  to 
X2I  a  ton,  at  Conceifao  £28,  and  further  in  the  interior  £49  to  £56, 
whilst  in  Europe  the  average  price  is  from  £5  to  £5  12«. 

As  the  cost  of  labor  in  Minas  Geraes  is  not  high,  a  good  iron-founder 
being  paid  only  about  5«.  a  day,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  the 
above-named  high  prices  are  mainly  due  to  a  total  lack  of  facilities  for 
ch^ap  transportation.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  report  that  there  is 
at  present  any  encouragement  to  attempt  to  utilize,  on  a  large  scale, 
those  valuable  deposits,  for  Mr.  Gorceix,  in  speaking  of  the  propriety 
of  putting  up  furnaces  which  would  turn  out  7  tons  per  diem,  or,  say, 
2,555  tons  a  year,  answers  the  question,  *'Will  there  be  consumption 
for  this  quantity  within  a  radius  of  90  miles,"  by  saying: 

I  do  not  think  there  wiU  be  yet,  if  the  furpace  be  within  the  region  between  Ouro 
Preto  and  the  city  of  Perro.  At  a  distance  of  90  miles  the  product  will  be  burdened 
with  100  milreis  ($45)  a  ton  carriage,  and  the  owner  of  a  furnace  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  iron  of  Europe,  whenever  transport  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  does  not 
amount  to  so  much. 

Oold  mines, — There  is  one  prosperous  gold-mining  company  in  Brazil, 
the  Morro  Velho  Company,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  they 
complain  that  the  provincial  government  is  trying  to  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg  by  first  taxing  the  company  4  per  cent,  on  its  earn- 
ings and  then  assessing  those  earnings  at  nearly  three  times  what  the 
company  believes  to  be  the  actual  amount,  thus  largely  increasing  the 
income  tax. 
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There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Brazil  abounds  with  gold  and  other 
valuable  minerals,  but  the  conditions  do  not  appear  to  be  favorable  for 
their  immediate  development. 

Several  promising  Brazilian  mining  schemes  have  recently  been  offered 
in  the  United  States  market,  but  capitalists  would  probably  do  well  to 
venture  with  caution  in  these  brilliant  speculations,  as  even  an  expe- 
rienced American  mining  engineer  and  geologist  has  been  deceived  by  a 
"salted"  Brazilian  gold  mine. 

HEALTH   OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

As  the  general  state  of  the  health  of  a  port  and  the  diseases  have  an 
influence  ou  the  movements  of  vessels,  leading  masters  and  owners  to 
consider  whether  the  rate  of  freight  offered  would  compensate  for  tbe 
risk  of  disease  and  consequent  increased  expenses  of  the  voyage,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  give  some  information  bearing 
on  that  point. 

The  following  tabular  statement,  compiled  from  the  report  of  tlie 
board  of  health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  caused 
by  the  most  fatal  diseases,  during  each  month  of  the  year  1879,  a.^"^ 
total  deaths : 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1879. 


I)iseaa<>8. 


Pulmonary  connumption  . . . 
BronchitiH  and  pneumonia  . 

Yellow  fever 

PerniciouH  fever 

Other  fevers 

Affections  of  digestive  or- 

g«n8 

Affections  of  the  heart 

Apoplexy  and  cerebral  con- 

geHtion 

Sniall-pox 

All  other  causes 
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It  may  surprise  many  to  notice  that  there  are  many  more  deaths  ^ 
here  from  pulmonary  consumption  than  from  yellow  fever,  a  fact  which 
holds  good  throughout  Brazil.    As  showing  that  y(»llow  fever  is  not 
necessarily  so  fatal  as  many  imagine  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  651 
patients  treated  in  1879  at  the  Santa  Isabel,  opposite  thife  city,  said  hos- 
pital being  devoted  to  supposed  cases  of  yellow  fever,  487  were  dis- 
charged as  cured.    The  majority  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  occur  during 
tlie  first  four  months  of  the  year,  when  the  great  heat  develops  the  latent 
causes  for  that  disease,  which  are  always  existing. 

The  cUmate  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  is,  for  a  tropical  one,  exceptionally 
good,  but  the  general  neglect  of  cleaidiness  and  of  sanitary  precaution* 
are  exceptionally  great. 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 

Consul GeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Eio  de  Janeiro^  November  23,  1880. 
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II.  REPORT  FOR  1881. 

Htport  by  ConHul-Oeneral  Adamson^  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  history  and 
poUtwal  condition  of  Brazil,  its  physical  features,  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation,  products  of  the  field  and  forest,  mining  industry^  railways, 
post-offices^  t^legraphSf  climate,  i6c. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bio  de  Janeiro^  December  17, 1881. 

la  considering  the  present  condition  of  Brazil,  its  progress,  and  pos- 
sible fature,one  must  bear  in  mind  and  give  due  weight  to  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  country,  its  political  organization,  physical 
features  and  climate,  the  race  which  governs,  their  religion,  eduqational 
facilities,  &c.  Without  this  primary  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to 
nrrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  various  facts  which  indirectly  affect 
the  trade  relations  of  Brazil. 

Until  recently  so  little  was  the  attention  of  our  people  directed  to 
this  ''  ^erra  de  Santa  Cruz,"  or  "  land  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  as  it  was  orig- 
inally named,  that  many  appear  to  have  viewed  it  as  but  just  opened 
to  commerce. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL   CONDITION. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  Europeans  in  the  year  A.  D.  1500,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  A  settlement 
was  made  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1557  by  Admiral 
Ooligni  with  10,000  French  Huguenots,  but  they  were  driven  off  by  the 
Portuguese,  who,  in  1507,  founded  the  present  city,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Sebastian  de  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

The  actual  settlement  thus  really  antedates  the  founding  of  Saint 
Augustine,  Fla.,  and  precedes  the  first  English  settlement  in  North 
America  by  about  tifty  years.  Before  the  first  white  settler  trod  the 
«oil  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  prosperous 
towns  at  three  points  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Brazil  is  thus  an  offshoot  of  Portugal,  as  the  United  States  is  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  effected 
without  a  struggle,  and  the  Feigning  house  of  Brazil  is  descended  from 
that  of  Portugal,  so  that  the  change  can  hardly  be  called  a  revolution. 

In  1807  the  house  of  Braganza  was  driven  from  Portugal  by  the 
French  armies  and  came  to  establish  itself  in  Brazil.  On  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  the  King  of  Portugal  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  his  son  to 
govern  Brazil  as  his  representative. 

The  Brazilians  had  thus  become  accustomed  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  when,  in  1822,  they  declared  their  independence  they 
did  not,  like  the  other  South  American  colonies,  seek  to  establish  a  re- 
public. The  Prince  Kegent  was  mafie  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Dom 
Pedro  I,  and  his  oflQce  was  declared  hereditary,  a  constitution  was  given 
to  the  people,  and  since  that  time  they  have  had  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment through  their  representatives  duly  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
<3haml>er  of  Deputies. 

The  first  Emperor  abdicated  the  throne  in  1831  in  favor  of  his  infant 
«on,  who  now  reigns  as  Dom  Pedro  11.  Beyond  some  local  outbreaks, 
caused  by  these  political  changes,  Brazil  has  never  had  any  internal 
wars,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  regard  it  as  a  revolu- 
tionary country. 

The  present  Emperor  is  generally  respected  by  both  Brazilians  and 
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foreigners  and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  marked  political 
change  during  his  lifetime. 

The  imperial  succession  is  in  either  the  male  or  female  line  and  the 
heir  apparent  is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Princess  Donna  Isabella. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Brazil  has  been  governed  liy  the  Portu- 
guese and  their  descendants  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  it 
is  deemed  important  to  thus  call  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  a  very  common  impression  amongst  our  country- 
men that  this  is  a  country  of  Spanish  origin,  and  they  flood  Brazil  with 
**  trade  circulars "  written  in  that  language,  and  thereby  waste  their 
eflbrts. 

The  powers  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  correspond  very  nearly 
to  those  of  our  President  and  his  cabinet.  As  in  England,  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  to  Parliament  is  admitted,  and  they  resign  on  suffer- 
ing a  defeat. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  life,  and  are  selected  by  the  Emperor 
from  a  triple  list  elected  by  the  people.  The  Chamber  pf  Deputies  is 
elected  by  the  people,  periodically,  and  all  questions  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  empire  pertain  to  it. 

The  electoral  reform  law,  which  has  just  come  into  force,  bestows  im- 
portant privileges  on  the  people,  and  secures  the  elections  from  all  in- 
fluence of  the  government,  making  the  voting  direct  instead  of  through 
electoral  colleges,  as  heretofore,  and  giving  the  franchise  to  all  citizens 
having  a  clear  income  of  200  milreis,  or  about  $100. 

The  good  effects  of  the  concessions  were  shown  in  the  late  elections, 
which  were  more  quiet  than  any  that  have  taken  place  in  Brazil  for 
many  years,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  government  from  any  attempt  to 
influence  the  voting  is  proven  by  the  result  of  the  elections. 

PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  BRAZIL — CLIMATE,   &:C. 

In  extent  of  territory,  Brazil  ranks  with  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  its  area  being  about  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000. 
At  least  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  gathered  within  from  200  to  300  miles 
of  the  ocean,  the  most  thickly- populated  region  being  the  zone  extend- 
ing from  Cape  St.  Roque,  in  latitude  5^  28'  south,  alongthe  coast  south- 
ward. 

This  zone  is  hilly  in  the  northern  part,  mountainous  in  the  southern, 
and  originally  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  covered  with  forest.  A  large 
portion  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  been  taken  up  for  plantations  of 
sugar  in  the  northern  part,  sugar  and  tobacco  in  the  middle,  and  coffee 
in  the  southern  part. 

The  climate  varies  somewhat  with  the  latitude,  but  it  may  be  charac- 
terized as  mild  and  pleasant,  generally.  # 

Near  Cape  St.  Roque  it  is  very  equable;  towards  the  south  it  is  more 
varied;  and  where  it  enters  the  south  temj^erate  zone,  frosts  are  com- 
mon from  June  to  September. 

The  great  region  embraced  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is  a 
plain,  varied  with  hills  only  in  the  eastern  portion,  and  covered  nearly 
everywhere  with  heavy  forests.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  equable,  and 
never  very  oppressive ;  rains  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  the 
rainy  season,  from  January  to  June,  being  marked  only  by  the  heavi- 
ness and  duration  of  the  almost  daily  showers. 

This  region  is  well  fitted  for  agriculture,  but,  a%  yet,  it  is  almost 
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nutoucbed,  and  the  civilized  population  is  very  small.    Much  of  the 
country  is  still  unexplored. 

Between  the  Amazon  Valley  and  the  coast  zone,  and  extending  at 
the  northeastern  end  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  an  immense  tract  locally 
known  as  the  ''  Sertao,"  which  word  is  frequently  translated  by  foreign- 
ers as  "  desert,"  but  means  rather  "  the  far  interior "  or  *^  the  back- 
woods." 

Much  of  this  region  is  a  table  land,  more  or  less  broken  up  by  river 
valleys  and  varied  with  hills.  The  surface  is  irregularly  divided  be- 
tween prairie  and  forest  land.  It  is  well  adapted  for  cattle-raising,  but 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  distances  from  market,, 
all  industries  are  neglected. 

The  climate  of  the  "Sertao"  is  mild,  and,  except  in  the  river  valleys^ 
remarkably  healthful.  Unlike  the  rest  of  Brazil,  the  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons are  here  very  shari)ly  marked,  rains  being  almost  unknown  from 
June  to  November,  when  the  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  many  of  the 
streams  dry  up. 

From  February  to  June  the  rains  are  generally  abundant.  It  some- 
times hai)pens,  however,  that  the  rains  are  very  light  or  altogether  want- 
ing, and  as  the  people  depend  on  the  wet  season  for  their  plantings^ 
very  great  suffering  results.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  '*  Sertao,"  embracing  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  Ceara,  Piauhy,  and  portions  of  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  Minas 
Geraes.  In  this  region  the  drought  sometimes  lasts  for  several  years^ 
so  that  agricultural  industry  is  ruined,  and  many  of  the  people  die  of 
starvation.  The  last  and  most  terrible  of  these  droughts,  which  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  has  but  recently  ended. 

The  extreme  southern  part  of  Brazil,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  and  portions  of  Parang  and  Sao  Paulo,, 
lies  within  the  south  temperate  zone,  and  possesses  a  climate  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Georgia  and  Alal)ama,  the  seasons,  of  course,  being 
reversed. 

Much  of  this  region  is  very  fertile,  being  particularly  well  adapted 
for  wheat  and  cattle  farms :  it  is  probably  the  most  desirable  part  of 
Brazil  for  agricultural  settlers. 

SANITARY   CONDITION. 

It  is  a  popular  error  that  Brazil  is  an  unhealthy  country,  generally 
speaking.  Excepting  some  of  the  great  cities,  where  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  precautions  is  most  glaring,  this  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  healthy 
country.  Some  of  the  river  valleys  are  subject  to  intermittent  fevers,. 
but  not  more  so  than  in  other  countries. 

Yellow  fever  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast  towns,  and  it  is  most 
prevalent  amongst  non-acclimated  foreigners  and  the  denizens  of  the 
slums  of  the  cities.  Its  chief  seats  are  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia, 
where  it  generally  appears  in  the  hot  months  from  January  to  May. 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  death  rate  is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  other 
coast  cities. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  monthly  mortality  in  the  city  of 
JRio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  1880,  causes  thereof,  and  average  death 
rate ; 
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In  calculating  annual  average  mortality,  as  above,  the  population  is 
'estimated  at  330,000. 

Cholera,  in  an  epidemic  form,  has  not  appeared  in  Brazil  for  many 
years.  Small  pox  is  present  nearly  everywhere,  and,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  vaccination,  it  occasionally  rages  with  great  violence,  espe- 
<5ially  in  the  northern  provinces. 

An  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  appeared  in  1878  amongst  the  famine- 
«tricken  refugees  of  Cear^  and  adjacent  provinces,  carried  off  more 
than  100,000  persons. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  singular  disease  called  ^^ heriherri^  has 
appeared  in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  producing  paralysis,  and,  if  neg- 
lected, death.  This  malady,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Africa,  is  occasionally  epidemic,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  the  interior  than  near  the  coast.  A  sea  voyage  is  said  to  be  the 
most  effectual  remedy. 

Goitre  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  limestone  re- 
gions of  Central  Brazil. 

RELIGION. 

Though  the  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion  of  Brazil,  freedom 
of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  others,  but  in  houses  not  having  the  out- 
ward form  of  a  church.  Practically  there  is  very  little  religious  intol- 
-erance  in  the  empire.  In  a  few  cases  Protestant  congregations  have 
been  interfered  with  by  mobs,  but  these  were  invariably  composed  of 
the  most  ignorant  class,  and  the  public  press  has  almost  invariably  de- 
nounced all  such  outrages. 

The  Protestant  form  of  religion  is  represented  by  branches  of  the 
Church  of  England,  established  in  most  of  the  coast  cities,  and  by  a 
•considerable  number  of  mission  churches  and  schools  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominations  of  the  United  States. 

Monasteries,  nunneries,  and  religious  orders  are  almost  extinct 
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EDUCATION. 

The  educational  question,  when  looked  at  from  a  business  l)oint  of 
view,  is  of  more  importance  than  might  be  supposed  by  a  .superficial 
thinker.  An  unenlightened  people  adopts  with  reluctance  those  great 
improvements  of  our  age  which  benefit  the  material  interests  of  a  coun- 
try while  they  enrich  the  introducer,  and  a  thoroughly  ignorant  people, 
having  no  artificial  wants  to  supply,  will  not  labor  to  get  the  means  of 
purchasing  those  articles,  the  sale  of  which  keeps  our  mill  wheels  in  mo- 
tion and  gives  profitable  freight  to  our  ships. 

In  Brazil  the  educated  class  is  proportionally  much  smaller  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  poorer  people  are  very  ignorant. 

During  the  last  few  years  education  has  been  made  compulsory,  nomi- 
nally so  at  least,  and  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  school 
system,  but  this  is  still  defective. 

Among  the  higher  educational  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Dom 
Pedro  II  College,  and  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  Rio 
and  Bahia  Medical  College,  and  the  law  schools  at  Pernambuco,Bahia, 
and  San  Paulo. 

Many  Brazilian  young  men  of  the  richer  classes  finish  their  education 
in  the  United  States,  France,  or  Portugal. 

There  are  but  few  really  good  schools  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  many  families  send  their  daughters  to  the  convent  schools 
of  Lisbon  aiul  Paris. 

A  very  promising  educational  enterprise  has  recently  been  set  on  foot 
in  Brazil  through  the  efforts  of  an  American,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
has  sent  a  superior  class  of  teachers  to  open  schools  at  Para  and  Per- 
nambuco,  and  will  also  open  one  in  this  city  in  May  next.  His  plan  is 
to  teach  in  the  English  language,  and  to  educate  boys  up  to  the  standard 
required  for  matriculation  in  any  college  or  university  of  the  United 
States.  The  prospects  of  this  enterprise  are  most  encouraging.  In  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Taylor  I  made  some  statements  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  repeat  here,  viz : 

In  looking  up  the  statistics  of  commerce  of  Brazil,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  comparative  importance  of  this  great  empire  and  that  of  the  one  little  colony 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  and,  as  it  may  interest  yon,  will  quote  some  of  tne  figures. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil  is  supposed  to  have  a  population  of  12,000,000.  It  procuices  some 
of  the  most  valuablearticles  of  commerce.  The  total  imports  of  the  wholoempire  during 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  accordingto  government  retums,amounted  to  f70,307,064, 
and  total  exports  in  same  period  amounted  to  ^87,744,7*25,  making  together,  ^158,051,- 
789.  The  value  of  imports  per  head  of  population  was  then  f5.86.  The  value  of 
exports  per  head  of  population  was  then  f7.31.     Both  together,  $13.17. 

The  latest  statistics  trom  Victoria  are  for  the  year  1878.  The  population  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1878,  was  879,442.  The  imports  in  1878  were  $78,651,789,  or  $90.49  per 
bead  of  population ;  the  exports  in  1878  were  172,635,1)53,  or  $83.58  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. 

By  the  above  you  will  see  that  one  man  in  Victoria  is  worth  as  a  customer  to  the 
outside  world  as  much  as  fifteen  Brazilians,  and  at  the  same  time  one  man  in  Victoria 
does  as  much  toward  supplying  the  wants  of  the  outside  world  as  eleven  Brazilians. 
The  reason  for  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  because  the  mass  of  the  Brazilian  people 
are  uneducated  ;  they  have  no  artificial  wants  to  supply,  and  therefore  the  greater 
part  of  them  only  work  enough  to  supply  the  purely  animal  wants.  To  make  them 
valuable  as  customers,  they  must  be  educated  to  require  the  thousand  things  which 
are  necessities  to  the  educated  man  or  woman. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  of  the  railways  of  Brazil  of  a  later  date 
than  July,  1880. 

Carefully  compiling  all  available  sources  of  information,  I  find  that  on 
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July  1,  1881,  there  were  in  traffic,  or  very  nearly  completed,  3,712  kilo- 
meters of  railway  in  the  empire.  About  3,000  kilometers  were  in  course 
of  construction  at  same  date. 

About  81  per  cent,  of  the  completed  roads  are  in  the  three  provinces 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  same  ratio  will 
hold  good  of  those  in  construction. 

The  lines  of  these  three  provinces  all  center  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  San- 
tos, and  they  form  the  outlet  of  the  great  coft'ee  region  of  Brazil.  The 
Dom  Pedro  II  line  and  its  branches,  the  Santos  and  Jundiahy,  the  Sao 
Paulo  Western,  and  two  or  three  other  lines  have  a  gauge  of  1.60  meters; 
nearly  all  the  others,  including  those  in  construction,  are  of  one  meter 
^auge. 

Capitalists  are  especially  attracted  to  Brazilian  railway  enterprises  by 
the  government  guarantees  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  interest  on  capital 
invested.  Thecapital  thus  guaranteed  now  amounts  to  over  $60,000,000. 
Many  of  the  lines  now  in  construction  or  projected  will  probably  be  un- 
profitable, thus  placing  a  serious  burden  on  the  already  overtaxed  Bra- 
zilian treasury. 

The  high  tariffs  of  the  Brazilian  railways  are  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  interior.  On  the  Dom  Pedro  II  rojid,  a  gov- 
'emment  line,  the  freight  charges,  being  turned  into  United  States  coin, 
are  about  a«  follows:  Coffee,  14  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  sugar,  10  cents 
per  ton  per  mile ;  cereals,  4J  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  luggage,  2  cents 
per  100  pounds  per  mile. 

On  nearly  all  the  other  roads  the  rates  are  much  higher.  Thus,  cof- 
fee sent  from  many  of  the  more  distant  plantations  must  pay  $1.75, 
^2,  or  even  $2.50,  per  sack  before  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos, 
while  the  same  coffee  is  shipped  from  this  port  to  New  York  at  rates, 
varying  according  to  supply  of  vessels,  from  $3.25  to  $11  per  ton,  or  20 
to  65  cents  per  bag. 

Goats,  sheep,  and  other  small  livestock  pay  as  much  as  third  class 
passengers,  and  cattle  and  horses  pay  much  more. 

In  some  parts  of  the  empire  the  mule  trains  still  compete  successfully 
with  the  railways. 

Owing  to  the  status  of  the  population,  the  number  of  railway  trav- 
elers is  comparatively  small,  and  the  amount  of  merchandise  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  interior  is  insignificant  as  in  comparison  with  roads  ex- 
tending to  rural  districts  in  the  United  States. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  September  10, 1881,  the  contract  guarantee- 
ing interest  to  the  Madeira  and  Marulore  Bail  way  was  declared  to  have 
lapsed  and  the  government  has  called  for  new  tenders  for  that  road. 

Much  American  capital  has  been  lost  on  that  project,  and  only  re- 
markably sanguine  people  believe  it  will  be  carried  out  during  the  pres- 
ent centurv. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW   OF   THE   YEAR   1880-'81. 

The  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  has,  like  several  preceding 
ones,  been  one  of  much  uncertainty  to  the  commercial  body  of  Brazil. 
Seasons  of  depression  and  almost  of  alarm  have  alternated  with  brief 
periods  of  a  more  hopeful  character,  but  on  the  whole  an  average  busi- 
ness has  been  done,  and  some  dei^artments  of  trade  have  shown  a  slight 
improvement. 

The  recognized  causes  of  depression  are — 

1.  The  heavy  municipal  and  export  taxes. 

2.  The  singular  fluctuations  in  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
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value  of  the  inilreis  of  Brazil  as  compared  with  the  money  of  England, 
on  which  country  the  bulk  of  the  exchange  is  drawn.  In  this  matter 
the  shrewdest  financiers  confess  themselves  at  fault,  exchange  falling 
when  the  usual  indications  would  seem  point  to  a  rise,  or  vice  versa. 
;r  3.  A  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee,  with  the  consequent  failure  of  sev- 
eral large  importers  at  New  York. 

4.  Uncertain  state  of  the  labor  question,  caused  by  the  workings  of 
the  gradual  emancipation  law,  by  new  anti-slavery  movements,  and  by 
the  schemes  for  introducing  Chinese  laborers. 

5.  The  general  lack  of  confidence  and  cohsequent  contraction  of 
credits. 

The  contraction  of  credits  is  in  itself  a  healthy  feature,  although  the 
mmediate  results  may  be  unpleasant. 

A  tew  years  ago  credits  of  twelve  or  even  eighteen  months  were 
common,  and  this,  combined  with  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange,  intro- 
duced a  large  element  of  uncertainty  into  all  commercial  transactions. 
At  present  most  of  the  large  importing  houses  will  not  give  more  than 
from  three  to  six  months'  credit,  and  tbere  is  a  general  tendency  to 
caution,  even  in  the  short-time  notes. 

Long  credits  have  been  almost  universal  in  retail  as  well  as  in  whole- 
sale trade,  especially  in  the  interior.  Most  of  the  smaller  provincial 
dealers  receive  various  kinds  of  produce  in  return  for  goods  advanced, 
and  they  can  only  collect  their  debts  when  the  crops  come  in.  As  these 
small  traders  carry  no  reserve  capital,  the  sudden  contraction  of  credits 
causes  much  distress  among  them,  but  the  ultimate  result  of  this  con- 
traction must  be  beneficial;  commercial  transactions  will  become  less 
speculative  and  more  secure,  and  confidence  will  return  when  the  weak 
houses  are  weeded  out,  as  they  inevitably  must  be. 

The  export  trade  has  been  especially  affected  by  the  evils  mentioned, 
and  an  uneasy  and  speculative  feeling  has  been  constantly  evident  in 
it.  The  import  trade  has  been  less  unfavorable,  and  there  have  been 
many  features  of  positive  improvement  in  it. 

The  movement  of  imports  was  more  irregular  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  revisions  of  the  tariff*,  and  during  the  consideration  of  its  various 
items  the  market  was  uncertain  and  depressed ;  but  the  p^sage  of  the 
tariff*  was  immediately  followed  by  large  imports  of  goods  which  had 
been  held  back  to  await  hoped-for  reductions. 

FOREIGN  COIMjVIBRCE   OF  THE  EMPIRE   OP  BRAZIL. 

Ever>'  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  statistics  of  the  trade 
of  the  whole  empire  for  the  two  fiscal  years  last  past,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  official  returns  will  not  be  made  public  until  the  minister  of 
finance  is  ready  to  make  his  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
will  probably  be  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming  year. 

But  few  of  the  annual  reports  of  subordinate  consulates  in  Brazil  have 
as  yet  reached  me,  and  it  does  not  appear  proper  to  hazard  conjectures 
without  more  reliable  grounds  on  which  to  base  an  oi)inion. 

From  the  scanty  data  before  me  it  appears  that  the  direct  foreign 
trade  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  at  its  port  of  Santos,  has  cousider- 
ably  increased,  particularly  on  the  export  side,  and  that  the  trade  of 
Pemambuco  has  been  growing  more  rapidly  as  to  imports  than  as  to 
exports. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  exports  of  the  empire  for  some 
thirty  years  past,  the  value  of  the  one  great  staple  export,  coffee,  as 
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compared  with  the  total,  struck  me  as  being  in  a  daDgerously  large  pit^ 
portion*  and  induced  me  to  draw  up  the  following : 

Comparative  statement  ahotping  official  vaJuation  of  exports  of  the  tchole  (mpire  of  BraH 
from  1851-'52  to  1879-^80,  and  comparison^  thfreuith  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Bio  dt 
Janeiro. 

[Values  in  United  States  gold  at  average  exchange  of  each  jear.    To  simplify  the  table,  every  dgbtb 

year  is  taken  up  to  1875-76.] 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


1851-'52 
185ft-'60 
1867-'68 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-'80 


Total  value  of 
exports  o  f 
whole  em- 
pire. 


Coffee  exports 
of  whole  em- 
pire. 


$37, 176, 512 
57,  561, 81F 
87,  575,  271 

104.621,321 

97,  867, 149 

87,  414. 791 

87. 744, 725 

Ketumsnotin. 


$18, 117, 109 
30, 870, 910 
38,  874, 342 
65,  681, 468 
53,  619,  537 
51,  909,  975 
48, 797,  229 
Ketumsnotin. 


Total  value  of 
exports  from 
Kio  de  Jan- 
eiro. 


$20, 345, 454 
28, 877, 081 
38, 337,  946 
53, 037, 177 
49, 008, 222 
43, 265,  540 
45, 606, 353 
43, 176, 379 


Coflbe  exports, 
from  luo  de 
Janeiro. 


$17,080,42» 
26,301.079 
32,915,043 
51, 030, 170 
42,677,463 
40,917,993 
43.394,646 
40,665^493. 


NOTB. — ^I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  the  greater  part  of  the  above  table  to  Counselor  Hermait 
Haupt,  consul  of  the  Gorman  Empire  at  this  port. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  he  seen  that  the  planters  who  find  a  market 
for  their  produce  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  from  which  port  is  shipped  more 
than  half  the  total  exports  of  Brazil,  have,  like  our  Southern  people,, 
devoted  their  efforts  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  a  single  article.  As 
cotton  was  formerly  "king"  in  our  Southern  States,  so  coffee  has  long 
been  "king''  here,  and  the  economical  blunder  committed  in  thus  crown- 
ing the  Arabian  berry  will  have  to  be  atoned  for. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  lack  of  diversified  industries 
in  Brazil,  and  now,  as  no  marked  change  has  occurred  in  that  respect,, 
it  may  be  well,  for  those  who  contemplate  entering  upon  any  important 
enterprise  here,  to  provide  beforehand  against  the  possible  contingencies 
which  may  follow  a  blight  of  this  one  great  industry  by  a  failure  of  the  crop, 
a  change  in  tbe  system  of  labor,  a  sudden  fall  in  prices,  or  the  competi-^ 
tion  of  countries  which,  like  the  Central  American  States,  give  promise 
of  rapid  development. 

IMPORTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 


With  great  labor  and  most  painstaking  care  I  have  sought  to  find  out 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  imports  of  Brazil  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  how  our  sales  to  this  empire  compare  with  those  of  England 
and  France,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  we  have  been  absolutely  and 
relatively  gaining  ground  since  1872,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  t 
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Statement  ef  value  of  Brazilian  imports  coming  from  the  United  States ^  England^  and  France 

from  1870  to  1880. 
[Valaea  in  American  gold  coin.] 


Years. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1679 
t880 


'g 


a 

m 
CO 


p 


$5,774, 
6. 013, 
5,912, 
7.197, 
7,702, 
7,742, 
7,346, 
7,581, 
8,686, 
8.194, 
8,605, 


323 
733 
783 
722 
156 
359 
380 
813 
704 
370 
346 


O 

s 

o 
u 


$26, 978, 917 
31,  812, 043 
37, 870, 127 
38,831,450 
39. 156,  589 
34,  904,  514 
30, 348, 276 
31, 174,  658 
30, 168, 460 
29, 130,  908 


a 
2 

B 

o 


$12, 869, 000 
11, 550, 600 
17, 874, 600 
16. 963, 200 
16, 076, 900 
17,  756, 000 
17,  929, 700 
17, 466,  500 
13,836,300 
13, 683, 700 


9  « 

J3  O 


B 
i 

3 

o 


a 
o 


$45, 122, 240 
49, 376, 376 
61, 657, 510 
62,492,872 
62,  935, 645 
60, 402,  873 
55, 624, 356 
56,2^2,971 
52, 191, 464 
51,  008,  078 


.3 


s1^ 

®   W   S   b 

i 


^5' 


hi 


14 


12.8 
12.2 
9.6 
11.5 
12.2 
12.8 
13.2 
13.5 
16.6 
16.1 


COMMERCE   OF  THE   PORT   OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


Exports. — ^The  tabular  statement  herewith  shows  that  the  exports 
from  this  port  during  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80,  thelatest  returns  available, 
amounted  to  $43,176,379,  being  a/*elight  falling  off  from  the  preceding 
year. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  however,  that  the  custom-house  return  from 
which  this  table  was  compiled  made  the  amount  larger,  as  said  return 
included  the  value  of  gold  coupon  bonds  sent  abroad  in  the  return  of 
gold  shipped,  making  the  item  read  ^'  gold  and  gold  coupons." 

I  have  thought  that  gold,  in  the  form  in  which  sent  from  the  mines 
to  England,  might  be  taken  as  a  legitimate  product  to  be  included  in 
the  export  tables;  but  as  coupon  bonds  may  be  produced  to  any  extent 
with  the  aid  of  a  paper  mill  and  printing  press,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  eliminating  "coupon  bonds"  from  the  exports,  and  my  table  is  thus 
short  of  the  oflBcial  return  by  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  official 
valuation  of  exports  here  is  as  a  rule  slightly  under  the  actual  market 
price  and  does  not  include  cost  of  bags  for  coffee  and  the  various  ship- 
ping expenses,  which  make  the  cost  of  the  produce  exported,  by  the 
time  it  is  in  the  ship's  hold,  about  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  official 
figures.  This  will  be  shown  more  clearly  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
table  showing  the  value  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United 
States  as  declared  in  invoices  verified  at  this  office.  As  the  material 
for  this  table  is  in  the  consulate,  I  have  been  able  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  give  comparison  of  same  with  preceding 
years,  showing  exports  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States,  as 
follows,  viz : 

Year  ending  June  30,  1881 $31,537,329  09 

Year  ending  June  30,  1880 32,6:^9,548  18 

Year  ending  June  30,  1879 30,083,709  85 

Of  the  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countries,  the  United 
States  takes  60  per  cent.,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  coffee,  of  which 
article  we  purchased  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  last  fiscal  year  2,133,179 
bags,  of  60  kilograms  or  132^  pounds  feach. 
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IMPORTS. 

From  one  of  the  tables  hereto  appended  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during 
the  fiscal  year  1879-'80  (latest  returns)  amounted  to  $41,809,536  against 
$39,146,610  in  the  preceding  year,  and  that  of  said  imports  Great  Brit- 
ain furnished  41  per  cent.;  France,  17  per  cent. ;  Germany,  9  per  cent; 
the  Unitexl  States.  8.5  per  cent. ;  Portugal,  6.8  per  cent. ;  IJruguay,  6.3 
per  cent. ;  the  balance  being  divided  amongst  other  nations  in  small 
am6unts. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  stated  at  8,160,768  milreis, 
say,  $3,590,738,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $372,466. 

Our  great  competitor  for  the  trade  of  Brazil  is  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  imports  from  that  country  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  value  is 
in  textile  fabrics  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  made  up  of 
coal,  leather  and  leather  goods,  iron,  steel  and  iron  mongery,  machinery 
tools,  b^er,  spirits,  salt  meats  and  fish,  chemicals,  and  earthenware. 

Flour, — Although  a  wide  extent  of  territory  in  Southern  Brazil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  other  cereals,  I  am 
informed  by  a  prominent  dealer  in  flour  that  he  is  not  aware  that  a 
single  barrel  of  wheaten  flour  made  in  Brazil  from  native  grain  has  ap- 
peared in  this  market. 

There  is  one  flour  mill  in  this  city  which  works  on  imported  grain,  but 
it  ha«  not  proved  a  success,  and  does  not  affect  the  American  flour  trade. 

A  tabular  statement  appended  herrto  shows  the  flour  trade  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  crop  year  ended  30tK  of  September,  1881,  and  the  fol- 
lowing statement  shows — 

Comparison  of  receipts  of  wheat  flour  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  last  three  years  and  coun- 
tries from  which  imported. 


Years. 


1879 
1880 
1881 


United 
States. 


Barrels. 
394,954 
296.842 
390,882 


River 
Plate. 


Chili. 


'BarreU. 
46,699 
59, 141 
8,926 


*  Barrett. 


6,639 
18,804 


Trieste. 


Barrelg. 
12, 081 
11,697 
8,252 


Total. 


Barreit. 
453,734 
374.319 
426,864 


*  Two  bags  of  100  pounds  each  reckoned  as  one  barrel. 
NAVIGATION   OF   THE  POET  OF   RIO   DE  JANEIRO. 


It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  the  ship- 
ping arriving  at  this  port.  Such  information  as  was  obtained  from  the 
custom-house  and  published  by  the  commercial  association  has  proved 
to  be  very  defective  and  unreliable,  when  compared  with  the  records  of 
the  foreign  consulates  of  this  port. 

The  value  of  correct  statistics  to  the  statesman,  the  })olitical  and 
social  economist,  and  the  merchant  does  not  appear  to  be  properly  ap- 
preciated here.  It  is  but  two  months  ago  that  this  government  issued 
the  statistics  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1871-72. 

With  the  assistance  of  some  of  my  consular  colleagues  and  the  best 
information  from  other  sources,  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying 
tables  showing  the  foreign  navigation  of  this  port,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  the  year  1880  there  entered  the  port  of  Rio  de 
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Janeiro,  under  other  than  Brazilian  flags,  900  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  of  369,390  tons,  and  484  steamships,  with  a  total  of  786,100  tons* 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  leaving  Bio  de  Janeiro 
for  the  United  States  is  more  than  double  chatarriving  from  our  country,, 
and  that  both  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  arriving  from  Great 
Britain  are  more  than  donble  the  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  return- 
ing to  that  country. 

In  figures,  the  case  stands  thus :  in  1880  there  arrived  here  from  the 
United  States,  158  vessels  of  104,034  tons ;  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
310  vessels  of  226,871  tons.  Arrived  from  Great  Britain,  307  vessels  of 
363,198  tons ;  sailed  for  Great  Britain,  139  vessels  with  175,959  tons* 
These  figures  exhibit  the  importance  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Trian- 
gular Commerce.^ 

A  large  number  of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels,  after  having  carried 
cargoes  of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  are  freighted  thence 
to  Europe  with  our  grain,  provisions,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  petroleum,^ 
and  finally  return  to  Brazil  with  manufactured  goods  from  England  and 
France. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 'being^ 
largely  in  favor  of  Brazil,  this  triangular  traf^c  is  inevitable;  ship* 
owners  must  get  their  freights  where  they  can,  and  if  the  coffee  ships 
were  all  to  return  directly  to  Brazil,  most  of  them  would  have  to  come 
in  ballast. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  our  growing  export  trade  to  Brazil  that 
we  should  have  regular  and  speedy  conveyance  for  our  goods  so  that 
dealers  may  count  with  certainty  on  having  the  goods  ordered  from 
*^the  States"  in  their  warehouses  in  a  definite,  short  time. 

An  unsubsidized  line  of  steamers  cannot  ply  regularly  between  the- 
United  States  and  Brazil  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  trade,  to- 
foster  its  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  an  interest  on  the  capi-^ 
tal  invested. 

During  the  seven  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  withdrawaP 
of  what  was  known  as  "the  Roach  line,"  the  powerful  British  company 
of  Lamport  &  Holt  have  taken  up  the  trade  and  send  a  st'Camer  from 
]Srew  York  on  the  5th  of  each  month,  but  these  vessels  generally  go  to* 
City  Point,  Va.,  to  take  in  cargo  of  flour,  which  makes  the  time  from 
New  York  longer  and  interferes  with  the  business  of  our  sailing  owned 
at  Baltimore. 

Another  advantage  which  these  vessels  have  over  "the  Roach  line" 
is  that  not  being  compelled  by  contract  to  call  at  St.  Thomas,  Para, 
Pernambuco,  and  Bahia,  the  cost  of  marine  insurance  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  not  being  bound  to  a  contract  time  they  save  in  coal  by 
taking  more  time. 

In  the  inception  of  the  Roach  line  it  was  thought  that  the  calls  at  the 
above-named  ports  would  assist  in  building  up  an  export  trade  to  those 
ports,  and  thus  commend  the  enterprise  to  our  government,  which  was. 
asked  to  aid  it  by  a  subsidy,  or  in  other  words,  by  payment  of  a  moder- 
ate sum  for  carrying  the  mails. 

The  Roacl^  line,  under  the  original  contract  with  tlie  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment, suspended  the  service,  because  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in- 
sisted on  adding  Maranham  to  the  ports  of  call. 

It  is  now  reported  that  a  new  contract  has  been  made,  including  th& 
call  at  Maranham,  but  handicapped,  as  the  line  must  be,  by  increased 
insurance  to  cover  so  many  •'  landfalls,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  service  can  be  performed  without  some  aid  from  our  own  govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  that  promised  by  Brazil. 
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With  all  due  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators,  I  still  think 
no  more  deserving  enterprise  has  for  a  long  time  asked  the  aid  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  If  the  subject  should  again  be 
brought  before  our  Congress,  certain  points  should  be  taken  into  care- 
ful consideration,  and  amongst  them  are  these,  viz :  New  York  City,  be- 
ing most  central  to  the  large  number  of  manufactories  interested  in  the 
extension  of  our  export  trade,  is  the  proper  port  of  departure  for  au 
American  line  of  steamers,  but  as  the  shipments  are  not  as  yet  sufficient 
to  freight  large  steamers  without  taking  flour,  and,  as  the  market  pre- 
fers Richmond  flour,  our  steamers  must  pay  the  freight  on  that  article 
to  New  York  or  give  it  up  to  the  Lamport  and  Holt  and  Merchants'  line, 
which  go  to  the  Southern  ports  for  it.  If  our  steamers  were  to  go  soutli 
to  complete  freights  they  would  lose  the  time  so  important  to  shippers 
of  other  commodities,  and  the  difference  in  time  means  life  or  death  to 
the  trade.  The  calls  at  intermediate  ports  add  to  the  insurance,  which 
owners  of  steamers  must  make  good  to  shippers  in  reduced  rat^s  or  by 
paying  the  extra  charge.  They  must  consume  more  coal  to  make  con- 
tract time. 

It  is  asserted,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  reductions  on  freights  thus 
made  necessary  by  foreign  competition  by  vessels  not  bound  to  make 
the  voyage  when  not  profitable;  the  added  cost  of  insurance,  virtually 
borne  by  the  American  steamship  owner;  and  the  extra  consumption 
of  coal  to  make  contract  time,  are  not  covered  by  the  small  subsidy 
paid  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

With  all  this  is  to  be  considered  the  great  importance  of  maintaining 
a  merchant  marine,  which  might  be  utilized  in  case  of  a  foreign  war, 
and  of  keeping  up  a  school  for  seamen. 

The  Canadian  line  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  has  ciinimenced 
its  service  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Brazilian  ports, 
being  subsidized  by  both  governments.  Can  Canada  better  afford  to 
subsidize  a  steamship  line  to  Brazil  than  can  the  United  States  ? 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

During  and  soon  after  the  Centennial  celebration  in  the  United  States 
attention  was  called  to  this  country  by  the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Amer- 
ican cities  and  by  the  fine  display  made  by  Brazil  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition.  Following  this  came  a  general  effort  to  extend  our  trade 
with  other  countries,  and  especially  with  Brazil.  The  newspapers  teemed 
with  sensational  articles  on  the  great  southern  empire,  treating  it  as  a 
veritable  ^'El  Dorado,"  a  land  overflowing  with  gold  and  filled  with  a 
people  whose  most  ardent  desire  was  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  buy 
their  goods  in  the  United  States.  A  crowd  of  commercial  adventurers 
rushed  to  the  coast  cities  of  Brazil,  most  of  them  without  anj"  adequate 
capital  and  with  the  crudest  ideas  as  to  the  country  and  it«  Vant«.  A 
magnificent  building  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  American  goods  wa^ 
erected — on  paper — at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Various  magnificent  schemes 
were  projected  on  a  similar  basis,  commercial  houses  were  opened  with 
a  meteoric  brilliancy,  and — the  reaction  came  as  a  matter  of  course — 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilian  trade  were  subjected  to  much  undeserved,  un- 
favorable criticism. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  state  the  credence 
given  to  spurious  commercial  enterprises. 

A  concern  was  started  here  under  the  title  of  the  ^^Socisdade  Emporia 
Commereial,^^  or  "The  Commercial  Emporium  Company,"  the  advertise- 
ments of  which  ])romised  a  virtual  realization  of  the  difficult  feat  ot* 
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"eatiug  your  cake  and  still  having  it  in  your  hand."  A  person  visited 
our  principal  cities  giving  lectures  on  the  subject  of  our  ''  Commerce 
with  Brazil,"  making  statements  which  only  the  most  credulous  could 
believe,  in  regard  to  the  enormous  profits  to  be  made  in  the  trade;  and 
stating  that,  through  his  connection  with  the  great  "Commercial  Em- 
porium Company,"  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  he  was  in  the  best  position  for 
enriching  those  who  might  consign,  through  him,  to  the  above  company. 
Prominent  statesmen,  merchants,  bankers,  &c.,  sat  on  the  platform  or 
otherwise  gave  their  moral  support  to  this  person's  lectures,  and  many 
were  induced  to  ship  goods  to  "the  Commercial  Emporium  Company," 
^established  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  with  authorization  of  the  Imperial  Oov- 
emment  of  Brazil,  decree  Ko.  7,155,  of  February  8,  1879 — capital 
1,000,000$000  reis;"  which  numbered  on  its  board  of  directors  a  viscount, 
a  baron,  and  a  knight  commander! 

The  career  of  that  company  was  very  brief;  it  was  bom,  like  a  rocket, 
in  a  blaze;  it  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  passed  away. 

To  show  the  results  of  shipments  to  the  "Commercial  Emporium 
Company"  I  refer  to  the  following  accurate  translation  of  an  original 
"account  of  sales"  presented  to  me  by  the  liquidators  of  the  deduct 
enterprise,  with  the  modest  request  that  I  pay  the  balance  therein  shown 
as  due  to  the  company. 

Acoount  of  Bales  of  100  boxes  of  beer  consigned  btj  Mr, ,  of  New  York,  to  the 

Commercial  Emporium  Company y  to  he  sold  for  his  account  and  risk. 

Ex.  Thames,  from  New  York. 

Sold  for  cash— 7  per  cent,  discount. 

1880.  ReU. 

April  6— 77  boxes,  each  3  dozen  bottles,  at  3$500 808|530 

1  box,  each  two- thirds  dozen  bottles,  at  3|500 2$a30 

14  boxes,  each  6i  dozen  bottles,  at  1|800 151S200 

1  box,  each  3  dozen  bottles,  at  1$800 5|400 

7  boxes  inutilised  in  examination i 

100  boxes 967$460 

Discount  7  percent 67f720 

899^740 

EXPENSED. 

Paid  freight  on  100  boxes 2271030 

Duties,  warehousing,  &c 757|000 

Cartage  of  two  boxes  for  samples 1$500 

Brokerage 4i|560 

Commission  on  sales,  2|  per  cent 22|500 

1.012$590 

Balance  which  is  due  to  us  from  Mr. 112$850 

E.  6c  O.  E. 

RiO  DE  Ja^'eiro,  April  30,  1880. 

The  liquidating  commissioners: 

BOAVENTURA  FERNANDES  CLAPP. 
JOSJS  CARLOS  D'  OLIVEIRA  MAYA. 
J.  DE  PAULO  ARANJO. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  account  that  the  shipper  of  the  merchandise 
not  only  loses  his  venture,  but  is  brought  in  debt  to  the  consignees, 
notwithstanding  the  titled  names  advertised  in  connection  with  the 
enterprise. 

The  want  of  care  in  pa<Mng. — Merchants  constantly  complain  that 
American  shippers  pa<5k  their  goods  in  a  manner  entirely  unsuitable 
for  a  long  sea  voyage  and  for  the  subsequent  careless  handling  which 
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packages  receive.  Breakages  and  consequent  losses  are  very  frequent. 
Gases  should  be  well  strapped,  and  machinery  should  be  well  stayed  by 
braces  inside  of  the  box. 

BRAZILIAN   CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

As  persons  proposing  business  with  Brazil  frequently  make  inquiries 
of  this  consulate  as  to  tariff,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  the  rates  of 
duties  levied  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  in  which  we  are  or  may 
be  interested.  I  give  the  duties  and  quantities  in  United  States  gold 
at  present  exchange  and  in  our  weights  and  measures,  viz:  Flour,  60 
cents  per  barrel;  lard,  3  cents  per  pound;  butter,  lOJ  cents  per  pound; 
cheese,  9  cents  per  pound;  kerosene,  2iV  cents  per  pound;  hams,  7^ 
cents  per  pound;  lumber,  pine,  9^  cents  per  cubic  foot;  oak,  29  cents 
per  cubic  foot;  cabinet  woods,  If  to  3  cents  per  pound;  bedsteads, 
$4.62  to  $19.80  each;  wash-stands,  $1.20  to  $3.20  each;  billiard  tables, 
$34  each;  boot-jacks,  33  cents  each;  wooden  pails,  5^  cents  per  pound; 
cotton  prints,  36  cents  per  pound;  cotton  shirtings,  18  cents  per  pound; 
sailcloth,  9  cents  per  pound;  flannels  and  cassimeres,  ()6  cents  per 
pound;  cotton  hosiery,  9  to  80  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  rubber  clothing, 
54  cents  per  pound;  rubber  tubing,  sheet  or  cord,  9  cents  per  pound; 
sole  and  dressed  leather,  9  cents  per  pound;  children's  leather  shoes, 
40  cents  per  pair;  men's  Congress  shoes,  $1.06  per  pair;  saddles,  $2.60 
to  $7.90  each;  wheat,  free;  rice,  -^  cent  per  pound;  ship  biscuit,  ^ 
cent  per  pound;  soda  and  other  plain  biscuit,  6  cents  per  ].>ound; 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  7J  to  8  cents  per  pound;  tea.  24  cents 
per  pound;  tar,  ^^^  cent  per  pound;  writing-paper,  4  to  11  cents  per 
pound;  envelopes,  9  cents  per  pound;  printing  paper,  f  cent  per 
pound;  glass  lamps,  12  cents  per  pound;  cast-iron  pumps,  3|  cents  per 
pound;  sewing  machines,  3  cents  per  pound;  Cologne  water  and  per- 
fumeries, 18  cents  per  pound;  sulphuric  acid  (pure),  1^  cents  per 
pound;  chloral,  66  cents  per  gram;  quinine,  75  cents  per  ounce;  mor- 
phine, $1.V2  per  ounce;  window  glass,  2-^  cent-s  per  pound;  nails  and 
tacks,  If  cents  per  pound;  stoves,  1^  cents  per  pound;  table  knives, 
26  cents  per  dozen  (forks,  50  per  cent,  extra);  clocks,  30  i>er  cent,  ad 
valorem;  gold  watches,  $1.58  each;  pianos  (upright),  $79  each;  grand 
pianos,  $118  each;  grocers'  scales,  GO  cents  to  $8  each;  revolvers,  20 
cents  per  chamber. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  labor  question  and  the  lack  of  cheap  trans- 
portation seriously  retard  this  important  industry. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  most  in  vogue  are  of  the  most  rudimen- 
tary kind,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  common  roads  affords  but 
little  chance  for  the  planter,  who  lives  ofl"  the  line  of  railway,  to  market 
his  products  with  profit. 

Take,  for  example,  a  section  of  country  whose  transportation  facilities 
are  probably  second  to  none  in  the  empire,  viz,  the  valley  of  the  Para- 
hyba  Kiver,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Dom  Pedro  II  railway  and  its 
Ban  Paulo  branch,  and  is  distant  from  Kio  de  Janeiro,  at  it^  nearest 
IM>int,  about  70  miles.  The  low  lands  of  this  valley  are  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  corn,  beans,  sugarcane,  &c.,  whilst  the  hills  are 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee  and  mandioca.  To  the  abilit^^  to  grow 
these  varied  products  is  joined  the  impossibility  of  sending  them  to 
market,  for,  in  the  first  place,  to  reach  the  railway  the  crops  must  be 
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hauled  over  the  miserable  country  roads,  fit  only  for  ox-teams  or  pack* 
mules,  and  which  soon  become  veritable  quagmires  in  the  rainy  season^ 

In  the  second  place,  the  freight  charges  by  rail  are  so  heavy  that,  by 
the  time  they  reach  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  native  rice,  beans,  and  maize 
cannot  compete  with  the  imported  articles.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
crushing  effects  of  the  high  freight  tariffs,  agriculture  in  Brazil  lan- 
guishes, although  this  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country. 

There  is  not,  as  with  us,  an  inducement  to  attain  the  highest  possible 
rate  of  production,  and  therefore  but  little  demand  for  the  great  variety 
of  farm  machinery  that  we  use ;  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  laborers 
also  forbids  the  introduction  of  tools  requiring  skill  in  the  handling,. 
and  a  clumsy  hoe  is  therefore  the  chief  agricultural  implement. 

The  tendency,  heretofore,  has  been  to  form  large  estates,  often  cov- 
ering  many  square  miles,  only  a  portion  of  the  land  being  utilized  at 
one  time.  After  the  first  planting  the  land  receives  no  attention,  and 
fertilizers  are  rarely  employed ;  when  one  tract  is  exhausted,  it  is  aban- 
doned and  a  fresh  space  is  cleared. 

The  best  coffee  lands  last  for  thirty  years;  sugar  fields,  a  somewhat 
shorter  time ;  niandioca  fields,  in  the  northern  provinces,  from  three  to 
five  years. 

The  method  of  clearing  ground  is  wasteful,  much  valuable  timber 
being  burned. 

A  few  Brazilian  planters  have  sought  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  old  and  ruinous  system  of  the  country,  and  the  improved  modes  of 
cultivation  introduced  by  them  have  produced  good  results,  but  their 
example  has  not  proved  contagious.    At  present  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  an  American  farmer  in  emigrating  to  Brazil. 

EMANCIPATION  OP  SLAVES  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

By  the  law  of  September  28, 1871,  every  child  bom  of  slave  parents 
after  that  date  was  declared  free,  the  owner  of  the  slave  mother  of 
such  child  being  entitled  to  its  services  until  it  became  of  age,  but  with 
the  privilege  of  giving  it  up  to  the  government  for  education.  An 
emancipation  fund  was  also  to  be  raised  by  lotteries,  and  from  certain 
taxes  and  fines;  the  said  fund  to  be  divided  among  the  provinces  every 
year  and  applied  to  the  manumission  of  slaves  chosen  by  lot. 

The  government  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  a  yearly 
manumission,  and  there  have  been  but  two  distributions  of  the  fund,, 
one  in  1875,  and  the  other  in  1880,  aggregating  8,128,612  milreis,  or  nearly 
$4,000,000. 

On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  act,  a  further  distribu- 
tion of  about  a  million  of  dollars  was  authorized. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  to  show  the  workings  of  the  eman- 
cipation act,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  met  the  exi)ectation  of  it» 
framers. 

Beturns  from  twelve  provinces  and  the  capital  show  an  absolute  annual 
decrease  in  the  slave  population  of  about  2^  per  cent.  Of  this  decrease 
seven  hundred  and  ten  one-thousandths  is  set  down  as  due  to  deaths; 
thirty -four  one-thousandths  to  manumissions  from  the  government  funds, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  one-thousandths  to  emancipation  by  mas- 
ters, by  abolition  societies,  and  by  the  slaves  themselves.  Probably  the 
figures  are  too  low  as  regards  the  death  rate,  but  in  the  absence  of  better 
data  they  must  be  assumed  to  be  true. 

The  census  of  1872  placed  the  slave  population  of  the  empire  at 
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1,510,806,  but  as  the  tables  were  notoriously  incorrect,  the  whole  slave 
population  of  that  period  is  generally  estimated  at  1,600,000. 

Assuming  that  the  rates  of  decrease  given  above  are  true  for  the 
whole  empire,  the  present  slave  population  may  be  set  down  at  1,295,409, 
a  decrease  of  304,591  in  ten  years;  of  this  decrease,  216,260  are  due  to 
deaths;  76,719  to  extraordinary  emancipations,  and  11,612  to  govern- 
ment manumissions.  During  the  same  time,  probably  400,000  children 
•have  been  born  of  slave  mothers,  and  most  of  these  are  at  present  in  a 
6tate  of  virtual  slavery. 

As,  by  the  law,  there  can  be  no  additions  to  the  number  of  slaves,  the 
<leath  rate  will  naturally  increase  with  each  year,  and  the  government 
having,  of  late,  evinced  a  desire  to  press  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  the  emancipation  fund,  it  is  probable  that  this  will,  in  the  future,  form 
•a  more  important  item  in  the  decrease  of  the  slave  population. 

A  still  more  important  decrease  may  be  looked  for  from  the  voluntary 
manumissions  conferred  by  masters.  During  the  last  decade  these  man- 
umissions have  aggregated  at  least  50,000,  and  they  are  yearly  increas- 
ing in  number,  which  speaks  well  for  the  humanity  of  Brazilian  slave- 
holders. 

Heretofore,  Brazilian  agriculture  has  been  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  slave  labor,  and  as  yet  no  adequate  supply  has  been  found  to  meet 
the  drain  caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves.  The  yearly 
immigration  is  small,  and  most  of  the  immigrants,  if  not  established  in 
government  colonies,  prefer  to  set  up  for  themselves.  In  the  sparsely 
settled  provinces,  some  use  is  made  of  the  Indians,  but  these  are  yearly 
<iecreasing  in  number,  and  are  not  an  important  factor  in  the  labor  ques- 
tion. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Chinese  laborers,  but  the  high 
wages  demanded  will  be  a  bar  to  their  introduction,  even  if  the  laws 
are  so  altered  as  to  recognize  the  validity  of  '^  labor  contracts  "  made  in 
Ohina. 

The  labor  question  is  now  recognized  as  the  most  important  one  with 
which  Brazil  has  to  deal.  One  of  the  results  of  the  prominence  given 
to  it  has  been  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  defenders  and  opponents 
of  slavery.  The  former  hold  that  slave  labor  must  continue  to  be  the 
main  dependence  of  agriculture,  and  some  of  them  advocate  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  gradual  emancipation  act.  The  opponents  of  the  system 
urge  that  it  should  be  abolished  at  any  cost,  not  only  as  a  measure  of 
liumanity,  but  because  no  final  solution  of  the  labor  question  can  be 
reached  so  long  as  freemen  are  obliged  to  compete  with  slaves.  The 
abolitionists  point  to  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  practical  benefit  to  agriculture  and  all  other  kinds  of  labor 
produced  by  the  extinction  of  slavery.  The  abolition  movement  is  es- 
pecially strong  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  many  masters  have 
liberated  their  slaves  altogether  or  agreed  to  protect  them  from  sale,  and 
to  free  them  by  will.  Others,  who  are  less  humane,  but  who  shrewdly 
divine  the  future,  sold  their  slaves  to  the  southern  provinces. 

The  legislatures  of  several  southern  provinces  foreseeing  that  northern 
slaveholders,  after  ridding  themselves  of  their  slave  property,  could  not 
be  counted  on  to  defend  the  slavery  interests  in  other  parts,  have  passeil 
laws  for  the  heavy  taxation  of  slaves  brought  from  other  provinces, 
amounting  to  the  average  market  value  of  a  slave,  in  other  words,  a 
prohibitory  import  duty. 

The  temper  of  the  people  is  shown  in  many  ways;  for  instance,  several 
newspapers  have  refused  to  insert  advertisements  of  fugitive  slaves,  or 
liave  agreed  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  such  advertisements  to  the  eman- 
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cipation  fund.  Abolition  societies  have  been  formed  in  nearly  every 
large  city.  Planters  free  one  or  more  slaves,  very  frequently,  on  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  as  an  evidence  of  thankfulness  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  of  the  family  from  dangerous  illness,  and  such  events  are 
chronicled  by  the  journals  as  laudable  acts. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whose  memory  dates  back  to  1850,. 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  freedom  with  which  this  question  i» 
discussed  here,  and  from  this  must  see  that  slavery  in  Brazil  is  hasten- 
ing to  extinction. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  policy  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  been  to  establish  immi- 
grants in  ^'colonies''  or  special  reservations,  subject  to  official  super- 
vision. Whatever  the  theoretical  value  of  the  plan  may  be,  its  practical 
workings  have  been  very  unfavorable  to  settlers.  The  colonists  assert 
that  they  are  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  petty  official  annoyances,  their 
work  hampered,  and  their  freedom  unnecessarily  restrained. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  land  tax  in  Brazil,  to  the  great  es- 
tates inherited  from  the  captains-general  of  former  times,  and  various 
other  causes,  a  large  part  of  the  available  territory  is  taken  up  by  or  is 
under  the  control  of  rich  proprietors  or  provincial  magnates,  and  small 
farms  in  desirable  locations  could  be  had  only  at  high  prices.  Trans- 
fers, titles,  and  surveys  are  all  subject  to  heavy  official  charges,  and 
the  settler  cannot  be  sure  that  his  title  will  remain  uncontested. 

The  chief  products  of  the  country  (cofiee  and  sugar)  require  expen- 
sive plantation  machiner>%  and  the  small  proprietor  has  no  recourse  ex- 
cept to  sell  his  produce  to  his  richer  neighbor,  often  at  a  loss  to  himself.. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  BrazU  cannot  expect  such  a  flood  of 
immigrants  as  reaches  our  shores. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of  immigrants  arrived  at  liio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  the  years  1877,  '78,  '79,  and  '80  : 


Number  of  immigranto. 


Nationalities. 


1877. 


IteOiana  .... 
Poftagoese. 
Gennans . . . 
Rnaaiaiis  . . . 
AaatriMia  .. 
Spaniarda  .. 
^rencb . .  — 

Palea 

Swiaa 

Snaliiib 

All  otbera . . 


13,582 
7  M5 
2,310 
2,116 
1,600 


383 


162 
906 


29,029 


1878. 


11.836 
6,286 
1,585 
1,904 
1,185 
678 
183 


1879. 

1880. 

9,677 

9,404 

8,841 

U  666 

2,022 

2,385 

7 

11 

312 

292 

886 

1,254 

264 

240 

384 

52 
596 


.51 
129 


45 
178 


24.205 


22, 189  '      22, 859 


Total  of 
four  years. 


44,49» 

31.708 

8,252 

4,037 

3,895^ 

2,818 

1,070 

384 

162 

148 

1,80» 

98,282 


In  the  government  statistics  all  third-class  passengers  are  reckoned 
as  immigrants. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  above  are  women,  many  of  whom  are 
imported  for  immoral  purposes. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FIELD  AND  FOREST. 


Coffee, — The  production  of  coffee  in  Brazil  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
jBteadily  increasing  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  for  many 
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years  the  empire  has  been  the  most  important  coffee-producing  countar;' 
in  the  world. 

Since  1855,  the  average  ratio  of  the  Brazilian  crop  has  been  about 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  world. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  by  recently  published  statistics  froi 
German  sources,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  1855  Brazil  furnished  4( 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  crop,  while  in  1878  she  gave  less  than  46  p- 
<5ent.    This  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  however,  as  1855  was  an  unusual 
productive  year  in  Brazil,  its  crop  being  greater  than  any  which 
ceded  it,  and  never  having  been  equalled  until  1867.    The  year  1878,        q^ 
the  contrary,  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium  of  yearly  ~^r^. 
crease. 

Owiug  to  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery,  the  quality  of  ^^fcJe 
Brazilian  coffee  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  it  is  a  well  known  f^^ct 
that  much  of  it  is  sold  in  foreign  markets  as  *'  Java''  or  "  Mocha."  /. 

Comparing  this  with  other  Brazilian  products,  it  will  be  seen  in  -^^       ^ 
annexed  tables  that  the  exports  of  coffee  greatly  exceed  in  value  tl^ose      <^ 
of  all  other  things  combined.    More  than  half  of  the  ships  frequenfcio^ 
Brazilian  ports  are  engaged  in  coffee  ti*ade ;  three-fifths  of  the  we^itfc 
of  the  emi)ire  is  concentrated  in  the  coffee  plantations  or  in  commerciai 
and  banking  houses,  which  are  dependent  on  them  ;  about  half  of  the 
slSLve  population  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation,  packing,  or  shipping  of 
this  product,  and  the  coffee  export  duty  constitutes  one  of  the  moat 
important  items  in  the  revenue  of  the  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  coffee  industry,  it  is 
laboring  under  burdens  which  seriously  threaten  its  future.    The  most 
important  of  these  are  (1)  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor,  caused 
by  the  workings  of  the  emancipation  law,  and  the  difficulty  of  workiiv^ 
free  and  slave  laborers  together ;  (2)  the  increased  cost  of  good  oof     ^ 
grounds  caused  by  the  unskillful  system  of  agriculture  and  the  absoi 
tion  of  land  in  large  estates ;  (3)  the  heavy  freight  charges  on  the  raiU     ^ 
ways ;  (4)  the  government  export  tax  of  13  per  cent.;  (5)  the  absene^^ 
of  a  good  credit  system,  and  the  consequent  high  rates  of  interest  pai(  ^* 
for  money.  ^^^^ 

Considering  the  large  capital  required,  and  the  loss  resulting  fro^^^^ 
the  decay  of  plantations,  mortality  among  slaves,  &c.,  it  is  safe  to  saj-a^^^ 
that  coffee  cannot  be  produced  with  profit  at  the  low  prices  ruling  foi^ 
some  time  past.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  prospect,  intelligent  Brazilians  are  recommending  a^^    j. 
reduction  in  the  freight  tariffs  of  the  government  railways  and  the  par^*^^' 
tial  or  entire  extinction  of  the  export  duty.  ^^^ 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  government  can  afford  to  dispens^^^^^ 
with  these  two  important  sources  of  revenue. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  coffee  pi 
duction  has  caused  much  alarm  in  Brazil,  as  it  threatens  the  loss,  to  ^^^u 
certain  extent,  of  the  best  market  for  Brazilian  coffee,  viz.,  that  of  thf^^^". 
United  States.    For  this  reason  Brazilians  are  now,  more  than  ever,  in^^^-^ 
clined  to  encourage  all  means  of  facilitating  intercourse  and  increasing  ^^^  ^ 
trade  with  our  country. 

At  present  the  large  coffee  plantations  are  almost  entirely  confined  tc^  -. 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Geraes;  nearL^^-*''^ 
the  entire  quantity  exported  from  Brazil  is  shipped  at  the  two  ports  (^  '  ^ 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  In  an  average  way  the  producer  receive  -^^es 
about  one-half  as  much  as  the  coffee  sells  for  in  the  United  States.  Oir  -^^^ 
of  the  price  for  which  he  sells  it,  through  the  commission  house  her:^^'^ 
he  must  drop,  for  railway  freight,  station  charges,  hire  of  sacks,  coe^  -^f 
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iDissiou,  and  the  maltitude  of  small  charges,  from  20  to  33  per  cent., 
accordiDg  to  distance  fk*om  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coffee,  in  pounds,  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Bahia  during  the  last  ten 
fiscal  years : 

[From  official  aonrces.] 


1871-72 
1872-'73 
1873-74 
1874-'75 
1875-76 
1876-*77 
1877-78 
1878-7» 
1871>-'80 
1880-*8l 


Years. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Poundi. 
279, 432,  650 
402, 200, 201 
273,  529, 325 
424,  096, 614 
382, 345, 677 
368,  Oil,  237 
348,312,296 
400,  281,  300 
395.  684,  671 
554,  393,  095 


Santos. 


Pounds. 

55, 121, 579 

69,  562,  799 

81. 726, 910 

107, 643. 778 

93, 186, 431 

80,  611, 184 

123.  688. 990 

156.  855,  012 

135,  624. 434 

156,  938, 494 


Totol 3, 918, 186, 874  I    1.  060, 959. 611 


Babia. 


Pounds. 
16,433, 

8,413. 

7.607, 
13, 669. 
16.213, 
16,234. 

9,996, 
12. 113, 
17,  984. 
16,  732, 


129 
342 
063 
765 
630 
268 
853 
123 
994 
907 


Total   of  the 
three  ports. 


Pounds. 
350, 987, 258 
480,176,342 
862, 763. 297 
545, 410, 057 
491.745,738 
464.856,680 
481.  998, 139 
659,249,444 
549, 194, 099 
728,  064. 996 


135,299,074  |      6,114,445,550 


SUGAR. 


Sugar-cane  is  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  coast  prov- 
inces of  Brazil,  the  principal  ports  of  export  being  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Parahyba,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  annual  production  is  increasing, 
but  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  coffee.  The  planters  being  slow  to  adopt 
improvements,  the  Brazilian  sugars  are  almost  universally  of  a  low 
grade. 

Ko  doubt  this  state  of  things  has  been  encouraged  by  the  import 
duties  in  the  United  States,  which  permit  clayed  and  other  low  grade 
sugars  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  planters  are  generally  averse  to  any  change  in  these  duties,  argu- 
ing that  a  tariff  based  on  the  actual  amount  of  saccharine  matter  would 
destroy  their  industry.  A  few  of  the  more  enterprising,  however,  have 
introduced  improved  machinery,  vaeuum  pans,  and  centrifugal  dryers, 
and  these  persons  naturally  favor  the  proposed  change  in  duties,  be- 
cause, by  the  present  tariff  their  fine  sugars  are  confined  to  home  mariiets. 

Within  two  or  three  years  some  alarm  has  been  caused  by  a  disease 
which  has  attacked  the  sugar  plantations,  especially  those  of  Pernam- 
buco and  Bahia.  The  disease,  probably  caused  by  a  minute  fungoid 
growth,  causes  the  cane  to  blacken  and  dry  up  and  ultimately  to  die. 
The  yield  of  some  plantations  has  in  this  way  been  reduced  to  one- third 
or  one- fourth  of  what  it  was  a  few  j'^ears  ago.  No  remedy  is  known,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  dark  ur  African  cane  is  exempt  from  the  disease, 
and  this  is  being  generally  introduced  in  the  affected  districts.  The 
disease  has  latterly  assumed  such  serious  proportions  that  the  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  appoint  commissioners  to  study  it. 

Many  of  the  Pernambuco  phiuters  finding  the  sugar  business  unprofit- 
able, are  turning  their  attention  to  cac^io  and  other  native  products. 
1  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  full  statistics  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  recent  date,  but  trust  that  the  consuls  at  other  ports  will  supply 
the  necessary  information. 

INDIA  RUBBEB, 

Rubber  gathering  is  the  most  important  forest  industry  of  the  Ama- 
zonian region,  and  rubber  forms  the  chief  export  of  Par4;  small  quan- 
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titles  are  also  shipped  from  Parahyba,  Gear4,  and  Maranham.  it 

should,  however,  be  stated  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  Par4  rubb  er 
is  gathered  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia,  on  the  npp-  — (.^ 
waters  of  the  Amazonian  tributaries  which  rise  in  those  countries. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  rubber  trees  in  Brazil,  but  on  the  Araaz-m^i^ 
the  only  species  used  is  the  Siphonia  elastica^  which  grows  in  low  swam — -— pj. 
ground,  generally  near  the  river  banks. 

The  crop  season  extends  from  June  or  July  to  January,  and  durl^^  -^g 
this  time  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  and  poorer  inhabitants  are  -"i^^i]. 
gaged  in  gathering  the  gum.    The  swamps,  where  this  work  is  carr^^^e(f 
on,  are  always  haunted  by  fevers,  and  the  food  supply  is  bad  and  irr^.^^. 
ular,  so  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  gatherers  is  very  hi   ^h. 
The  people  prefer  this  and  other  forest  pursuits,  however,  becaus^^  of 
the  greater  gains  and  freedom  from  restraint. 

A  gatherer  will  earn  enough  in  two  days  to  keep  him  the  remaind^tTof 
the  week,  hence  the  industry  is  a  demoralizing  one  and  it  is  properl^r  re- 
garded as  the  bane  of  agriculture  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Its  fe^ls 
increased  are  by  the  credit  system  which  runs  through  it.  The  gathe^jrers 
are  always  in  debt  to  the  holders  of  rubber  lands  or  to  the  small  traclers 
who  buy  their  produce ;  the  traders  receive  advances  of  goods  and  money  :  V : 
from  the  merchants,  to  whom  they  agree  to  send  their  rubber;  and  i  -n, 
finally  the  merchants  are  tributary  to  three  or  four  large  houses  in  Pari,  t 
which  are  their  creditors.  By  this  means,  the  trade  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rubber  region  in  the  world  is  controlled  by  a  few  men  to  the  excJn-  :^ 
sion  of  a  fair  competition  and  the  injury  of  the  business  abroad.  The  :  ^^' 
export  of  rubber  is  subject  to  heavy  taxes,  not  only  from  the  general  .'^"^ 
government,  but  also  from  the  provinces  of  Para  and  Amazonas,  which  ^^  ^ 
derive  a  large  share  of  their  revenues  from  this  source.  As  Brazil  has^ 
at  present,  nearly  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  there  is  but  little  doal^^ 
that  the  tax  or  export  duty  will  be  retained  until  the  Amazon  Valley  M- 
brought  into  competition  with  the  rubber  regions  of  Venezuela  y^ 
awaiting  development. 

The  attempts  to  form  rubber  plantations  on  the  Amazon  have  m 
with  good  success,  and  it  is  probable  that  rubber  cultivation  might 
made  very  remunerative.  ^-^o 

The  trees  require  about  fifteen  years  from  the  time  of  planting  t^^^ 
reach  a  size  sufficient  for  tapping ;  after  which  they  yield  constantly  ^<^^^L 
many  years.  The  returns  are  thus  slow,  but  as  there  are  no*  land  taxe^^^. 
and  as  the  plantations  require  but  little  care  the  investment  may  be  r^^V^^ 
garded  as  a  good  one,  for  the  constantly-increasing  demand  for  rubbc^^^ 
will  eventually  make  such  plantations  a  necessity.  -^ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rubber  supply  is  inexhaustibl^^;^^ 
In  point  of  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  existing  rubber  lands  of  the  Amaze  ^^^ 
is  now  worked,  and  thousands  of  trees  have  already  been  killed  throug'"^^^ 
the  eagerness  and  carelessness  of  the  gatherers.  ^* 


4^ 


The  present  mode  of  collecting  and  jirepariug  the  gum  is  very  ^i^sar^^. 
isfactory.  The  trees,  tapped  every  day,  yield  each  a  small  cup  of  mili^  ^fh 
which  is  smeared  over  a  mold  and  dried  in  the  smoke  of  a  tire  fed  wit^^  j 
palm  nuts.    The  drying  is  often  very  carelessly  done,  or  even  neglect^^  -^^^ 


altogether,  as  in  the  so-called  "Semamby"  rubber.    This  "Semambji 
is  little  better  than  half-rotten  coagulated  rubber  milk,  disgusting 
appearance  and  odor  and  troublesome  to  the  manufucturers. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  to  show  the  amount  of  rubber 
ceived  at  other  ports  than  Pard.     In  1880-'81  there  were  shipped  fv^^^^ 
Parahyba  1,225  kilograms. 
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The  following  table  shows,  approximately,  the  monthly  receipts  of 
rubber  at  Pard  during  last  two  years : 


Months. 


Jane 

July 

Aufnist 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 

January 

February 

March 


1879-'80. 


Kilograms. 
304,000 
415,000 
570,000 
733,  000 
898,  000 
1,289,000 
1,221,000 
797,000 
855,000 
476.000 
172,000 
278, 000 


8, 008. 000 


1880-'81. 


ExLograms. 
260, 000 
37a  000 
750,000 
630,000 
990.000 
1,  246,  000 
1, 481,  000 
195,000 
766,000 
940,000 
380,000 
805, 000 


8,  320, 000 


JERKED  BEEF. 


The  preparation  of  jerked  beef  is  a  very  important  industry  in  South- 
ern Brazil  as  well  as  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  and  in  Uruguay. 

The  chief  center  of  beef-jerking  is  at  Pelotas,  a  village  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  where  there  are  at  present  thirty-two  ''  saladeiros  "  or  jerking 
establishments.  These  kill  and  jerk  the  meat  of  about  400,000  cattle 
annually,  equal  to  one-fourth  the  average  amount  jerked  yearly  in  South 
America. 

The  mode  of  preparation  followed  at  Pelotas  differs  slightly  from 
that  in  vogue  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  beef  is  cut  into  broad, 
thin  sheets,  and  these  are  piled  one  above  the  other,  with  layers  of  salt 
between,  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  From  25  to  30  pounds  of  salt 
is  considered  sufficient  for  the  flesh  of  each  animal.  The  meat  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  pile  for  two  or  three  days,  unless  the  season  is  un- 
favorable for  drying,  in  which  case  the  piles  may  stand  for  several 
weeks.  The  pressure  of  the  meat  itself  serves  to  express  a  large  amount 
of  liquid,  and  the  salt  by  the  same  means  becomes  thoroughly  disseminated 
through  the  mass.  The  meat  is  afterwards  hung  on  horizontal  poles 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind  for  six  or  seven  days,  when  it 
is  ready  for  the  market.  Brazil  is  the  largest  consumer,  im])orting  ex- 
tensively from*  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay.  In  these  three 
countries,  jerked  beef  is  almost  universally  used,  not  only  by  the  slaves 
and  laboring  people,  but  by  all  classes  wherever  a  regular  supply  of 
fresh  meat  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  writer  of  this  confesses  to  a  decided  penchant  for  jerked  beef, 
and  holds  that  there  are  but  few  more  savory,  appetizing,  and  satisfy- 
ing dishes  than  a  Brazilian  ^^f^ySado,^^  being  a  stew  of  black  beans  and 
jerked  beef,  which  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  improve  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  piece  of  ham,  a  pig's  foot,  a  link  of  sausage,  a  small  piece  of 
fresh  beef,  an  onion,  a  carrot,  and  some  pepper  sauce,  to  all  of  which 
add  finally  some  "  farinha  de  mandioca." 

The  average  price  paid  for  cattle  at  Pelotas  is  from  $12  to  $16  per 
head.  Each  animal  yields  about  130  pounds  of  jerked  beef,  worth,  say, 
$10  in  this  market,  and  the  salted  hide,  tallow,  bones,, horns^ tongue, 
&c.,  sell  for  about  as  much  more. 

4277 39 
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The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  jerked  beef  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  year  1880 : 


Imported  fkx>iii — 

Kilogram  8. 

Ke-exported  to— 

Kilognuna. 

Rio  Ominlft  Hn  Snl 

Quantities. 
1, 789, 039 
12, 367. 250 
18,  016,  707 

other  parta  of  Brazil 

QuantitieM. 
1,607,009 
1,063,000 

Argentine  Bopublio 

TTnimiav       .. . ... 

Cuba 

Total   

2,670,000 

Total 

30, 172, 996 

The  total  consumption  of  jerked  beef  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
years  1^76  to  1880,  inclusive,  was  as  follows,  viz : 

Kilograma. 

1876 29,231,e28 

1877 :W,  250, 8:17 

1878 31,798,103 

1879 28,0:U.47t* 

1880 27.077,750 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the 
production  of  jerked  beef  might  not  be  made  a  profitable  industry  for 
our  cattle  farmers  in  Texas  and  Colorado. 

TIMBER. 

The  forests  of  Brazil  contain  more  than  a  hundred  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful w^oods,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  converting  them  into  an 
article  of  commerce  are  practically  insurmountable.  A  large  part  of  the 
supply  is  far  removed  from  the  coast  or  from  navigable  rivers,  and  the 
absence  of  roads  and  heavy  railway  charges  will  long  keep  the  best 
timber  from  the  markets. 

In  tropical  forests,  the  immense  variety  of  trees  must  always  be  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  lumberman.  Many  of  them  are  wortliless,  and 
the  valuable  ones  are  so  widely  scattered  that  frequently  but  half  a  dozen 
good  trees  are  found  in  an  acre.  The  valuable  woods,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  so  hard  that  unusual  labor  is  required  in  felling  and 
trimming  them,  and  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  be  floated  to  market. 

Brazil  has  no  available  timber  which  can  be  brought  to  market  so  as 
to  compete  with  the  pine  a»id  spruce  which  are  so  largely  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Baltic.  The  consumption  of  these  woods 
is  very  great  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  empire  the  white  ant  speedily  penetrates  our  North  American 
pine  woods,  and  renders  them  of  but  little  use  for  anything  more  endur- 
ing than  a  coffin. 

An  export  duty  is  imposed  on  the  Brazilian  woods  shipped  out  of  tLe 
country.  "  Tacaranda,"  or  rosewood,  is  the  only  kind  exported  to  any 
extent.  In  1880,  10,076  logs  were  shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
14,720from  Bahia.  "Cedro,"  similar  to  bay  wood,is  found  floating  on  the 
Amazon  in  considerable  quantities,  and  fair  profits  have  been  gained 
by  collecting  and  sawing  the  logs,  the  wood  being  in  request  for  flooring 
and  light  cabinetwork.  '^Itauba"  is  an  abundant  Amazonian  wood, 
which  would  be  valuable  for  ship-building  from  its  durability,  but  its 
exportation  is  prohibited  by  law. 
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MINING  INDUSTRIES. 


There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  present  yield  of  precious  metals 
in  ^Brazil,  but  it  is  known  that  the  gold  product,  which  was  formerly 
very  large,  has  been  decreasing  for  many  years. 

Most  of  the  gold  workings  have  been  abandoned,  either  because  they 
^rere  exhausted,  on  account  of  provincial  tax,  or  because  they  did  not 
yield  a  sufficient  return  for  the  outlay.  Those  that  are  still  in  opera- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  stock  companies,  but  the  dividends  are  gen- 
erally small. 

The  methods  of  working  usually  followed  in  the  colonial  times  were 
placer  mining  and  washings  in  the  beds  of  streams.  In  some  parts  of 
Minas  Geraes  nearly  the  whole  country  appears  to  have  been  dug  up 
and  turned  over  in  search  of  gold.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of 
this  region  is  still  auriferous  and  that  it  would 'repay  more  scientific 
mining  with  improved  machinery. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  production  of  gold  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes  during  the  year  1879 : 


Name  of  minings  company. 


Sao  Jofto  d'el  Kei  Mining  Company: 

Morro  V elho  mine 

„     Cayab4miDe 

^Ipta  Barbara  Gold  Mining  Company  (Pary  mine) 

^^  Pedro  Norte  d'el  Rei  Company  (Morro  de  Santa  Anna  mine) 

r^panhia  de  MinVracfto  Brazileira  (Itabira  mine)  

^Id  from  other  sonrces  melted  in  the  mint  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Quantities. 


Ounces. 
51. 476 
1.214 
6. 183 
1,387 
192 
3.152 


63,003 


Silver  has  never  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  Brazil.  Copper 
*^cl  lead  are  said  to  abound  in  some  places,  but  they  have  not  been 
^^veloped. 

Iron  occurs  in  large  quantities,  but  little  use  has  been  made  of  it, 
^ttly  because  it  has  not  been  found  in  conjunction  with  coal,  and  partly 
^^^cause  of  cost  of  transportation. 

Coal  exists  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do 
^Ul,  and  has  been  known  and  veins  worked  for  nearly  or  quite  twenty 
^^€«^,  but  none  of  it  can  be  found  in  this  market  to-day. 

A  brown  coal  or  lignite  has  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Bahia.    It. 
^^tnishes  a  superior  quality  of  illuminating  gas,  but,  owing  to  its  ex- 
^rae  lightness,  cannot  be  shipped  with  profit. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  the  yield  of  dia- 
monds in  Brazil  has  decreased,  and  many  of  the  old  washings  in  Minas 
^eraes and  Matto  Grosso  have  been  abandoned.  At  present,  the  largest 
^Umber  of  stones  comes  from  the  province  of  Bahia.  Diamonds  have 
^^u  found  in  nearl}*^  every  province  of  Brazil,  and  it  is  probable  that 
^te  yield  may  be  increased  in  future  by  better  methods  of  working. 

Mercury,  manganese,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  have  been  found 
^  exist  in  the  empire,  but  remain  undeveloped. 

FISHERIES. 

The  Brazilian  coasts  and  rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish,  but  the 
dumber  taken  by  the  fishermen  hardly  supplies  the  local  demand.  A 
dumber  of  fishing-boats  are  employed  near  the  Abrolhos  Islands,  about 
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Statement  showing  value  of  imports  from  each  foreign  country  entered  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  ItiSO,  and  comparison  of  same  with  preceding  year. 


From  whence. 

1879-'8a 

1878-'79. 

Kind  of  merchandise. 

Great  Britain 

MiUrevt. 
38, 135, 439 

16, 141, 121 

8, 535, 906 

8, 160, 768 

6, 527, 610 

6,  (f[5,  535 
4, 730, 556 

4, 043, 939 
882. 129 
662,606 
549,922 
285,010 
146. 031 
126, 927 
72,038 
6,137 

MUreis. 
35, 132, 710 

16, 984. 836 

a  093, 137 

7, 484, 354 

5,753,981 

4. 420. 244 

^annfactiires  of  iron    steel    cotton 

li^ranc^^ 

wool,  &c. ;  coals,  earthenware,  Sec. 
Wine,  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  leather, 

skins,  &.C. 
Cottons,  woolens,  linens,  chemicals 

Germany 

ITTi1t«4  StRtf«    .  * 

paper,  salt  fish,  8lc. 
Flour,  kerosene,  lumber,  machinery, 

tools,  lard,  perfrimery,  &o. 
Wines,  chemicals,  preserved  fruits, 

meats,  fish,  &c. 

Portasal 

UmfiTiiav ■ 

Belgiom 

5.231   629      f!nft^fiA      vmAlnnA      liriATia       SAMvincr. 

Argentine  Confederation    . . 
Italy 

5, 516, 182 
909,776 

machines,  iron,  paper,  dec. 
Jerked  beef,  flour,  cereals. 

irinnr   nil    nia/«.n.mTit    witia  Anlnhni* 

China 

.    .      T'oo.    muf.finam    ruttanm    nnrirka    Xrt*. 

Spain 

604,051 
150,638 
36.997 
35,859 
150.986 
234,341 

Wines,  fruits,  &c. 
Timber  iron. 

Sweden 

Holland 

Dried  flsh,  liquors. 
Flour. 
Do. 

Chili 

Anatria 

All  others 

95,  021, 674 

90. 939, 721 

Value  in  United  States  coin  at 
average  exchange  of  year. 

$41, 809, 536  56 

139,142,610  64 

Statement  of  official  valuation  of  each  class  of  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1880|  and  comparison  of  same  with  the  preceding  year, 

\  [From  custom-house  books.] 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods 

Heats,  flsh,  lard,  butter,  &o  — 

Woolen  guods 

Beer,  winces,  spirits,  Slo 

Flour,  grains,  Slo 

'Coal,  tiles,  bricks,  &c 

Iron,  st«el,  and  ironmongery  .. 

Linen  goods 

Hides,  skins,  Sec 

Petroleum,  paints,  varnish.  See 

Chemicals 

.  Machinery,  tools,  SiC 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Timber,  planss.  deals,  4^c 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 

Crockeryware , 

Sundries 


1879-'80. 


19. 114, 

4.441, 

3,585, 

3,043, 

2, 395, 

1,650, 

1,555, 

1,460, 

1,  315, 

1,208, 

'  998, 

827. 

724, 

636, 

587, 

468, 

7,793, 


868  40 
924  96 
237  48 
230  96 
338  88 
578  60 
835  16 
885  80 
609  24 
996  36 
292  24 
397 
917 
433 
288  68 
765  00 
939  56 


56 
60 
60 


1878-'79. 


$8,226, 

4, 170, 

3,159, 

3,092, 

2, 787, 

1,604, 

1, 316, 

1, 414, 

1,285, 

1, 274, 

838, 

1, 120, 

633, 

464, 

679, 

477, 

6,596, 


047  83 
899  Q9 
942  26 
420  47 
580  60 
549  11 
161  74 
769  02 
509  49 
478  18 
405  25 
437  63 
337  75 
961  12 
234  61 
447  30 
429  19 


41, 809, 540  08  j   39, 142, 610  64 
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Statement  showing  the  entne,s  of  whe^it  flour  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  ended  Sep 

teniber  30,  1881. 


Months. 


1880. 

October 

November 

December 

188L 

« 

Jannary. 

February...;. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Aui^st 

September  . . . 

Total  .. 


From  the  United  Statea. 


Baltimore 
brands. 


Barrels. 
15,350 
23,691 
10, 740 


12,055 

4.500 

12.892 

23,134 

8,757 

9,270 

2,750 

17,362 

14,306 


155,407 


Bicbmond 
brands. 


B»rrfU. 

20,644 
16,290 
15,857 


16,376 


6,670 
28.  375 

6,141 
12,559 

8,517 
18,420 
15, 425 


160,274 


Varions 
•ther  brands 


Barrtlt. 
4  675 
6,000 
6,885 


3,188 


4,494 
11,075 
2,748 
4,520 
2,207 
12,150 
9,279 


75,201 


Prom 

Bio  de  la 

Plata. 


Barrels. 

488 

6,553 


From 
Chia 


1,400 


225 
250 


8,926 


BmrreU. 

2,600 
4,405 
5,000 


500 

800 

5,499 


18,884 


From 
Trieste. 


Totals 


BarreU. 


1,5*0 


2,128 


8,862 
2,270 


8,252 


IT,  fU9 

2«,  711 
13.  974 

45.  €»2» 


426, 


Comparative  etatement  of  official  valves  of  exports  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countr 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  30th  of  June,  1878,  1879,  and  IbSO, 

[Compiled  from  cnstom-hoase  returns.    Valoes  in  Brazilian  milreis  turned  into  United  States  p 

dollars  at  average  exchange  of  each  year.) 


)ld 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Gold 

Tobacco... 

Hides 

Sugar  

Diamonds . 
Tapioca ... 

Woods 

Sundries . . 

Total 


1877-78. 


$40.  917, 993  96 

1, 004,  076  33 

461. 480  65 

278,  730  16 

223, 405  90 

136,  617  72 

65,363  91 

75,  072  68 

102,800  22 


43.  265,  540  43 


1878-79. 


H3, 394, 646  06 

737,938  60 

516,  707  39 

433,686  80 

40.  557  49 

267, 328  42 

59, 836  10 

85, 490  38 

70, 161  82 


45,  606, 353  06 


1879-'80. 


$40,665,493 
847,574 
350.385 
372, 97? 
321,914 
2U5.807 
113, 850» 
149. 12^^ 
149, 24(^ 

43,176,37! 


SO 
64 
21 
31 
2? 
36 
Ifi 
OS 
22 

S2 


NOTR.— The  above  table  differs  fi-om  the  official  retnrns  in  one  it«m,  namely  :  In  the  official  peta«rxi^' 
exports  forl879-*80,  the  cuHtom-houst^  has  added  to  the  item  "gold  "  the  coupon  bonds  payable  in  gc^  «>'<*• 
exported  to  England,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $6, 143,189.   While  that  item  makes  a  hand»oii»  J 
increase  to  the  sum  total  of  exi>orts,  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  considered  as  a  proper  product;  o/ 
the  country  to  flgore  in  an  export  t>able,  aad  I  have  thwefoi*  oraitted  it  ftom  the  abave. 
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Statemen  t  ehowing  cuatoni-hoiue  xialuation  of  expwts  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign 
countrieif  during  th^  year  ended  June  30, 1880|  with  the  countries  to  which  shipped  and  value 
to  each  country. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Tobacco  .. 

Hides 

Sugar 

Diamonds. 
Tapioca     . 
Woods  — 
Gold  . 
Simdries . 


Uiiited  States.    Great  Britain. 


Germany. 


58, 551, 239. 832 


Total  valao  in  United  States  gold 
coin  at  avera^ie  exchange  of 
the  year.  44  cents  per  mUreis. . 


3, 249.  777 

200, 458, 385 

2,  944, 000 

2.  536, 800 

72, 886,  977 


33,  984. 075 


58, 867, 299. 846 


r25,901,611  93 


Reis. 
6,555,772,477 
1,  ^39, 022 


48.  723,  714 

^85,384,000 

22, 836. 320 

5.  651, 100 

1, 926, 306,  000 

17, 245, 919 


8, 963, 758, 552 


$3, 944, 053  76 


Rti$. 
9,  520, 782,  022 
2, 794,  522  , 
11,121,222 
8,  901.  286 


225.280 
4,  651,  111 


France. 


Reis. 

7, 838,  523, 255 

637,766 

818, 806, 988 

467. 258 

79, 416,  000 

98,  915, 440 

233, 816, 333 


5,058,538 


46, 821, 185 


9, 553, 533, 981 


m,  203. 554  05 


9,  111.  004, 225 


$4,  009, 287  86 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Tobacco  . . 

Hides 

Sagar    .     . 
Diamonds 
Tapioca. . . 
Woods . . . . 
Gold 


Portugal.       Othercoontries. 


^eis. 
2, 597,  006. 233 
5,  613, 833 


53,  857, 858 

16,553,480 
2,  703,  000 


Sundries 


Total  value  in  United  States  gold 
coin  at  average  exchange  of 
the  year,  14  cents  per  milreis. 


18. 230, 896 


2, 693, 965, 300 


II.  185, 344  73 


7,358.251,634 

78.5. 467.  598 

19,  500, 000 

419, 214, 841 


117, 68.1, 120 
19, 214, 255 


218, 341, 714 


8, 937, 673, 162 


13, 932, 576  19 


Total  value  in    Total  value  in 
Brazilian  I    United  States 
currency.  coin. 


Rett. 
92, 421, 575. 453 
796,  352. 741 
847. 677,  987 
731,  623,  342 
467. 744,  000 
258,  7ii0.  440 
338,  922.  776 
1,  926, 306,  000 
339, 182,  327 


98, 128, 135,  066 


$43, 176, 379  42 


940,665,493  20 
350.  395  21 
372,  978  31 
321,914  27 
205.807  36 
113,  850  19 
140, 126  02 
847.  574  64 
140, 240  22 


43, 176, 370  42 


Statement  of  exporie  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during  year  ended  June  30, 

1881,  and  comparison  of  same  with  two  preceding  years. 


[Made  np  from  consular  invoice  book.] 


Year  1880-'81. 

Tear  1870-'80. 

Year  187ft-70. 

Articles. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

Qnanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

Coffee bags.  2,133.170  $31,320,685  72 

Sngar •...-••• '  

1.  Oil.  630 

10,877 

5,384 

2,060 

165 

$32,336,-630  37 

140, 000  31 

60. 203  02 

46, 282  21 

10,  025  63 

0.  648  10 

2,  807  35 

L  443  08 

1,567  17 

11, 850  05 

2, 097. 006  $30, 061, 762  48 

Oldiron tons..         2,312 

Rosewood logs..         2.  I5."i 

28, 610  82 
63. 126  21 
39, 472  90 
60, 145  56 

312 
124 

2, 717  42 

Ipecacuanha seroons. . 

HiilfkA  And  Mlcinft. 

368 

J3, 270  17 

Diamonds .. 

Tapioca barrels.. 

Sundry  Brazilian  products. 
United  States  manufactu- 
res re-exDorted 

io 

106  61 
10, 220  47 

5,960  80 

151 

35 

410  08 
4,000  83 

557  86 

31, 557, 329  09 

32, 639, 548  10 

30. 083. 700  85 
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Statement  shomng  foreign  navigation  of  the  pwt  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  ike  year  ended 

June  30,  1880. 

[From  castom-house  books.] 


Entered  from  foreign  ports. 

Cleared  for  foreign  ports. 

From  and  to— 

Sailin 

g  vessels. 

Steamships. 

Sailin 

S  vessels. 

Steamships. 

• 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

261 

43 

29 

10 

61 

3 

33 

101 

8 

6 

15 

1 

17 

23 

2 

6 

8 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

United  States 

145 

282 

187 

'    85 

94 

39 

58 

50,880 
169, 675 
81,729 
11,143 
33,300 
17,543 
12,720 

•13 

125 

191 

63 

1 
34 
13 

44,145 
L93, 523 
271, 010 

88,735 
280 

63,299 

19,587 

134,ft61 

18,960 
5,186 
3.448 

1G,53L 
1,245 
7,317 

43,073 
1,695 
2,485 

10.  798 
283 

15, 269 
4,886 
1,052 
6,301 
9,009 

49 

96 

108 

64 

"*46 
2 

92,010 
156.999 

Oreat  Britain 

Urusnav 

152,244 

"Pl^nO^ T ---rr^T -T ■,  - 

100,  e3« 

JPortusal 

German  Y 

84.515 

Anrentine  Confoderation 

3.455 

"West  Indies .• 

Spain / 

28 

13 

1 

27 

11 

5 

8 

1 

7,774 
8,967 

fto 

7,355 
5,161 

846 
3,131 

140 

"l7 
9 

1 

1 

12 

1,828 

Italy 

25,437 
20,  019 

906 

Chili 

28.920 

Sweden 

Asia 

Cane  of  Grood  Uone 

.... 

1 

Be  ^nm 

3 

2,077 

British  Xorth  America 

Peru 

1 

2.079 

Russia 

5 
5 

1,385 
1,161 

Austria 

1 

Gibraltar 

5 
3 

a 

1.446 
096 
493 

■ 

AfHca 

1 

101 

Denmark 

Holland i . 

2 

2,290 

Mexico , 

2 

1 
1 

669 
160 
513 

Guiana 

• 

Honduras 

Patagonia 

1 

1,136 

rkv^nioA .  T . , .--,--- 

1 

101 

898 

370, 686 

452 

726,035 

642 

286,  477 

383 

636.460 

Xumber  and  tonnage  of  foreign  veaeeh  entered  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year 

ended  December  31,  1880. 


Nationalities. 


British 

French 

German 

TTnited  States. 

Belgian .   

Portuguese . . . 

Italian    

Swedish 

Spanish  

Norwegian  . . . 
Others , 


Sailing  vessels.       Steamships. 


Total. 


No. 


247 
32 
97 

117 


112 
15 
62 

103 
67 
48 


900 


140,536 
12,552 
30,647 
67,141 


35,969 
5.066 
22,212 
21,000 
19,867 
14,400 


869,390 


Tons.       No. 


208 
119 
89 
13 
36 
1 
18 


484 


Tons.       No.         Tons. 


319, 422 

208.  349 

14-,  008 

44.421 

45,418 

380 

20.102 


455 

1.51 

186 

130 

36 

113 

33 

62 

103 

67 

48 


450,958 

220.001 

178.655 

111.562 

45.418 

36,349 

25.168 

22.212 

21,000 

19,867 

14,400 


786,100  [1,384  I  1,155.490 
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SUiUrment  showing  value  of  imports  from  eachforfign  country  ^entei  ed  at  Bio  deJaneirOy  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  and  comparison  of  same  icith  preceding  year. 


From  whence. 


1879-*80. 


Gr«at  Britaiii. 


Oermany 

TJnited  States. 
Portugtl 


Um^riuy 
B«]giam . 


Arcentine  Confederation 


China 

Spain 

Sweden . . . 
Bolland... 
Chm     ... 
Austria 
All  others 


MUreif. 
38. 135,  489 

16, 141, 121 

8,535,906 

8, 160, 768 

6, 527, 610 

8, 015, 535 
4, 730, 556 

4,  043, 980 
882. 129 
662.606 
549,922 
285.  010 
146, 031 
126,927 
72,038 
6,137 


1878-'79. 


Jf  arm. 
35, 132, 710 

16, 984.  836 

8. 093, 137 

7, 484, 354 

5, 753, 981 

4, 420. 244 
5, 231. 629 

5.  516, 182 
909, 776 


Total    

Value  in  United  States  coin 
mt  average  exchange  of 
year 


95, 021, 674 


111,809.536  56 


804.051 
150,  638 
36,  997 
35.  859 
150.986 
234. 341 


Kind  of  merchandise. 


90. 939, 721 


$39,142,610  64 


Manufactures   of  iron,   steel,   cotton, 

wool,  &c.;  coals,  earthenware,  Sec. 
Wine,  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  leather, 

skins,  iixi. 
Cottons,   woolens,   linens,    chemicala, 

paper,  salt  fish,  &c. 
Flour,   kerosene,  lumber,  machinery, 

tools,  lard,  perfumery,  dec. 
Wines,    chemicals,    preserved    fruits. 

meats,  fish,  6cc. 
Jerked  beet,  specie. 
Cottons,  woolens,  linens,  sewing  ma> 

chines,  iron,  paper,  &c. 
Jerked  beef,  flour,  cereals. 
Flour,  oil,  macaroni,  wine,  sulphur. 
Teas,  mattings,  rattnns,  curios,  Slq. 
Wines,  fruits,  &.c. 
Timber,  iron. 
Dried  fish,  liquors. 
Flour. 
\)o. 


^^tement  of  official  valuation  of  each  class  of  imports  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  'M),  1880,  and  comparison  of  same  ivith  the  preceding  year, 

[From  custom-house  books. J 


Articles. 


]879-'80. 


5?  ^ton  roods , 

^?^t«.  fluh,  lard,  butter,  Ac  ... 

J^^^<>len  goods 

S?*^*".  wines,  spirits,  &.e 

P***«»r,  erains.  &o 

r*^l,  tiles,  brick,  &c 

fV***^  •^i'  ironmongery 

^^^goods 

5;*J«^  i»kins,  &c    

"^^roleum,  paints,  Tarnish,  dto. 
^^micala 

JJ^hiiM^ry.  tools.  Ac 

2j>«Md8ilk  goods 

^^*nb«T,  planks,  deals,  &o 

f,*P«f,  and  manufactures  of  . . . 

J  *^K:kpTy  ware 

'^'^iidriee 


19. 114, 

4.441, 

3,585. 

8.  043. 

3,395. 

1,650, 

1.555, 

1,460, 

1. 315, 

1,208, 

998. 

827. 

724. 

636, 

587, 

468. 

7.798. 


868  40 
924  96 

287  48 
230  96 
338  88 
578  60 
835  16 
885  80 
609  24 
996  36 
292  24 
897  56 
917  60 
433  60 

288  68 
765  00 
939  56 


1878-'79. 


$8, 228, 

4, 170, 

3, 159. 

3.092, 

2,787, 

1,604, 

1, 316, 

1.414. 

1,285, 

1,274, 

838, 

1, 120. 

633, 

«tf4, 

679. 

477, 

6,596, 


047  88 

899  09 
942  2t 
420  47 
580  60 
549  11 
161  74 
769  02 
509  49 
478  18 
405  25 
437  63 
337  76 
961  12 
234  61 
447  :<o 
429  19 


Total I    41,809,540  08 


89,142,610  64 
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Statement  ihowing  the  entries  of  wheat-flour  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during   the  year  end^^ 

September  30,  18dl. 


Ifonths. 


1880. 


October   

November 

December 

1881. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aujcast 

September  — 


Total. 


From  the  United  Btatea. 


Baltimore 
brands. 


BarreU. 
15,350 
23,690 
10, 740 

12,655 

4,500 

12,  892 

23.134 

8,757 

9,270 

2,750 

17, 362 

14,306 


155, 407 


Richmond 
brandg. 


Barrels. 
20,644 
16,290 
15,837 

16,376 

*  6,670 
23,375 
6,141 
12,  559 
8,517 
18,  420 
15,  425 


160,  274 


Various 

other 
brands. 


Barrett. 
4.675 
6.000 
6,865 

3,188 

"  4,494 
11,  075 
2,748 
4.  520 
2,207 
12, 150 
7,279 

75,  201 


From 

Rio  de  la 

Plata. 


BarreU. 

498 

6.553 


1,  41) 


225 
250 


From 
ChilL 


BarreU. 
2,600 
4,405 
5.000 


8,926 


From 
Trieste. 


BarreU. 


500 

800 

5.499 


18,804 


1,500 


2,iao 


2.362 


2,270 


Total. 


4^.707 
59.  939 


42.  219 

24.056 
57,  50< 

17,  e4« 

28.  7U 
13.P74 

45, 


8,252  I      426, 


Comparative  statement  of  official  values  of  exports  froth  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  count 
during  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  June  30,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 

[Compiled  fh>m  custom-bouse  returns.] 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Gold    

Tobacco... 

Hides 

Sugar 

Diamonds. 
Tapioca... 
Woods..., 
Sundries . . 


1877-78. 


$40,  917, 993  36 

1.  004.  076  33 

461, 480  65 

278.730  16 

223,  405  90 

136.617  72 

65.  363  41 

75,  072  68 

102,  800  22 


1878-79. 


$43,  394,  646  06 

737,  938  60 

516,707  39 

433,686  80 

40,  557  49 

267,  328  42 

59,836  10 

85, 490  38 

70, 161  82 


1879-'80. 


$40,665,493 
847.574 
<350,393 
372.978 
321,914 
205,807 
113,850 
149, 126 
149,240 


Total : 43,265,540  43  \     45,606,353  06 


43,176,379 


Note. — The  above  table  differs  from  the  official  returns  in  one  item,  namely  :  In  the  official  return 
exports  for  1879-'80  the  custom-honse  has  added  to  the  item  "gold  "  the  coupon  bonds  payable  in  goF 
exported  to  England,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $6,143,189.    While  that  item  makes  a  ha: 
some  increase  to  the  sum  total  of  exports,  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  considered  a  proper  prod 
of  the  country  to  figure  in  an  export  table,  and  I  have  therefore  omitted  it  fVom  the  above. 

Statement  shomng  custom-house  value  of  exports  from  th^  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  toforei:: 
countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  with  the  countries  to  which  shipped 
value  to  each  country. 


64 

51 

31 

3 

-1 


Coffee 

Tobacco . . 

Hides 

Sugar.  — 
Diamonds 
Tapioca  . . 
Woods.... 

Gold 

Sundries  . 


Articles. 


Total 

Total  value  in  United  States  gold 
coin  at  average  exchange  or  the 
year,  44  cents  per  milreis 


United  States. 


Beis 
58,  A51, 239, 832 


3, 249, 777 

200, 458, 385 

2. 944,  000 

2,  536,  800 

72,886,977 


33,  984,  075 


58,  867, 299,  846 


$25, 901, 611  93 


Great  Britain. 


ReU. 
6,  555,  772, 477 
1, 839, 022 

"*  48,723, 714 

365.384,000 

22,  836.  320 

5,651,100 

1, 926,  306,  000 

17, 245,  919 


Germany. 


ReU. 

9,  520.  782, 022 

2,  794,  522 

11,121,222 

8,  901,  286 

225,280 

4,  651,  lU 


5.058,538 


6,  963, 758, 552 


$3. 944, 053  76 


9.  553, 533,  581 


$4. 203, 554  95 


France. 


RtU. 
7,838,523^ 
637 
813, 

79.41 

08,91 

233,81 


46,32. 


9,m, 


$4,009.^^^ 
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Custom-kouge  value  ofexporUf  j-c, — Con  tinned. 


CofibA 

Tobacco  .. 

Hides 

Sugar 

Diamonds 
Tapioca... 

"Woods 

Gold 


Sundries. 


Articles. 


Portugal. 


JUU. 

%  507. 006. 233 
5, 613,  833 


Other  cooB- 
tries. 


53,  857.>858 


Reit. 

7^358.251.634 

785.467,508 

19.  500. 000 

419,214.841 


Total 

Total  value  in  United  States  sold 
coin  at  average  exchange  oi  the 
year,  44  cents  per  milreU 


16,  553, 4M) 
2,  703. 000 


18, 230, 806 


2, 693,  965, 300 
$1,185,344  73 


117,683.120 
19, 214,  255 


218,  341.  714 

-_,s 


8, 937, 673, 162 


Total  value 

in  Brazilian 

currency. 


E€i9. 

02,421,575,463 
796, 352,  741 
847.  677,  987 
731, 623. 342 
467, 744,  000 
258,  750,  440 
338.  922,  776 
1,926.306,000 
339. 182. 327 


Total  value  in 

United  States 

coin. 


08,1 


28, 135, 066 


$3,  932,  576  19  !  ^3, 176,379  4^ 


$40, 665, 493  20 
350,  395  21 
372.  978  31 
321, 914  27 
2U5,  807  36 
113.850  19 
149, 126  02 
847,574  64 
149,  240  22 


43, 176. 379  49 


Statement  of^  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  Jane 
30,  1881,  and  comparison  of  same  with  two  preceding  years, 

[Made  up  from  consular  invoice  book.] 


Articles. 


Coffee bags. . 

Sag%r .^ do. . . . 

Old  iron tons.. 

Rosewood logs.. 

Ip«cacnanha seroona. . 

Bides  and  skins 

Diamonds 

Tapioca               .  barrels.. 
Sundry  Brazilian  prodi>cia. 
United  Stjite«   manufact- 
ures reexported 


Tear  1880-'81. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Values. 


2, 13a,  179  $31, 329, 685  72 


2,312 

2, 155 

368 


10 


28.  610  82 
63, 126  21 
39. 472  90 
60, 145  56 


106  61 
10,  220  47 

5,960  80 


Total 31.537,329  09 


Year  1879-'80. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


1,911.630 

19, 877 

5,384 

2,060 

165 


151 


Values. 


$32, 336,  639  37 
149, 097  31 
60, 293  92 
46,  282  21 
19, 025  63 
9,648  19 
2,  897  35 
1, 463  98 
1,567  17 

11. 850  05 


Year  1878-79. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


2, 097. 906 


312 

m 


35 


32,639,548  18 


Values. 


$30, 061, 762  48 


2, 717  42 
i3,'276*i7 


410  90 
4,990  83 

557  8C 


30, 083, 70a  86 


Statement  shoicing  foreign  namgalion  />f  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  ended 

June  30.  1880. 


From  and  to-> 


ITnited  States 

Great  JBrttain 

Umgimy 

France 

Portugal  

Germany 

Argentine  Cohfederation 

West  Indies 

Spain 

Italj 

ChiB 

Sweden   

Asia 

Cape  of  G^ood  Hop* 

Belgium 


(From  custom-house  books.) 


Entered  from  foreign  ports. 


Cleared  for  foreign  ports. 


Sailing  vessels,  i     Steam  ships.      Sailing  vessels.       Steamships 


No. 


145 
282 
137 
35 
94 
39 
58 


28 

13 

1 

27 

11 

5 

8 


Tons.       No. 


59,  889 

13 

69,675 

125 

31,  729 

191 

11.143 

S3 

33.300 

1 

17, 543 

34 

12, 720 

13 

7,774 
8,967 

150 
7,855 
5,161 

848 

a,  131 


17 
0 


Tons. 


44.143 
193, 523 
271, 010 

88,735 
280 

68,299 

19,587 


25,437 
20, 019 


No.       Tods. 


261 
43 
29 
10 
61 

3 

33 
101 

8 

6 
15 

1 
17 
23 

2 


134.861 

18,950 
5,186 
8,448 

16,531 
1,245 
7,317 

43,073 
1,695 
2,485 

10, 798 
283 

15,269 
4,886 
1,052 


No. 


49 

96 

108 

64 

46 
2 


1 

1 

12 


^ 


Tons. 


92,  CIO 
156,999 
152, 244 
109,636 


84,515 
3,455 


1,828 

90(1 

28,920 


*^,^1 
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Statement  showing  foreign  navigation  of  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro^  fc, — Continaed, 


. 

Entered  from  foreign  ports. 

CU 
Sailin 

Bared  for  foreign  ports. 

From  and  to- 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamshipe. 

g  vessels. 

Steamships. 

No 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

• 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British  North  America 

1 

140 

6          6,301 
8          9,009 

i 

Peru 

1 

2.979 

Kassia 

5 
6 

1,385 
1,161 

Austria 

■  1 1 

Gibraltar 

5  !        1,446 
3  1            696 
2              403 

r 

Africa 

1 

ioi 

1 

IXenniark t 

Holland 

2 

2,290 

31exico 

-     2 
1 

1 

669 
160 
513 

Guiana 

_ 

Hondaran 

PataiEonia 

1 

1,136 

Ocwinicft , , , 

_   ... 

1 

101 

..........|.   — .,..--. 

Total 

898 

370,  686 

452 

726, 035 

642       286,477 

383         636,469 

Number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vesaeU  entered  at  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year 

ended  December  31, 1880. 


Nationalities. 


British 

French 

German 
United  States. 

Belgian 

Portugneee . . . 

Italian 

Swedish 

Spanish 

Norwegian 

Others 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No.        Tons. 


247 
32 
97 

117 


112 
15 
62 

103 
67 
48 


140,536 
12,  .552 
80,647 
67. 141 


35,969 
5,066 
22,212 
21,000 
19,867 
14.400 


Steamships. 


No. 


208 
119 
89 
13 
36 
1 
18 


900  !     369,390       484 


Tons. 


319, 422 

208,319 

148, 008 

44,421 

45,418 

380 

20,  102 


Total. 


No.       Tons. 


455 

151 

186 

130 

36 

113 

33 

62 

103 

67 

48 


450.958 

220,901 

178.655 

111.502 

45,418 

86.349 

25,168 

22,212 

21.000 

19.867 

14,400 


786,100   1,384  ,  1,155,490 


BAHIA. 


Report  by  Consul  Prindle. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bahia,  November  24,  1881. 

I  herewith  submit  my  first  auDual  report  on  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  Bahia. 

After  having  made  several  trials  without  success,  I  feel  quite  satis- 
fied that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  dis- 
tinctive items  of  imports,  and  I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting such  information  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  found;  that  is, 
in  items  of  classes  of  articles  as  chissified  by  the  Brazilian  tariflT.  No 
statistics  of  any  description  are  published  by  the  authorities  of  this  prov- 
ince, nor  by  any  one  except  a  commercial  association  here,  which,  once 
a  year,  publishes  a  table  of  exports,  but  without  values.  Its  volume  for 
the  past  year  has  not  yet  been  issued.  The  general  statistics  of  the 
empire  are  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  yearly,  I  am  informed,  but  I  am 
nuabie  to  gain  access  to  a  \al^  volume  of  that  work. 
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Trade  here  has  been  very  steady  during  the  past  year,  no  wide  fluc- 
taations  having  occurred  in  anj-  direction.  Exchange  has  been  firmer 
and  maintained  at  a  higher  figure  than  for  the  two  preceding  years; 
that  is  to  sav,  it  has  not  been  below  21d.  to  the  milreis,  while  in  1879  at 
a  certain  period  it  fell  to  IM.,  and  in  1880  to  19^d. 

It  appears  to  rae  an  important  fact  to  note  that  the  Bahia  branch  of 
the  New  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  recently  commenced  to  draw  on 
New  York  in  currency  of  the  United  States.    This  I  consider  cannot  but 
'jave  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  importers  of  American  mer- 
chandise, and  to  benefit  such  trade  generally,  and  it  appears  to  me  it 
has  long  been  a  want.    Heretofore  all  of  the  smaller  dealers  in  Ameri- 
can commodities  have  been  obliged — or  at  least  have  been  accustomed — 
to  senil  their  orders  through  some  large  house  having  correspondents  in 
^be  United  States,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  here,  or  buy  directly  from 
such  houses,  often,  probably,  paying  a  heavy  profit.    Possibly  this  state 
^f  afi'airs  may  account,  in  a  considerable  measure,  for  the  remark  this 
Writer  has  many  times  heard,  that  the  reason  why  articles  of  American 
Manufacture  were  not  found  when  inquired  for  was  on  account  of  the 
price  being  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  dealt  in  in  this  market  in 
^^nipetition  with  European  goods.    Of  course,  importers  can  remit  from 
^uth  America  in  sterling  bills,  but  this  is  a  roundabout  way  and  con- 
*5umes  considerably  more  time  than  direct  remittan.ce,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
often  j)roved  very  unsatisfactory. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  discpntinuance  of  the  Ameri- 
can line  of  steamers  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  having  a 
^iecidedly  adverse  effect   on  American  trade  at  this  point.     British 
steamers  for  and  from  New  York  still  call  at  Bahia  on  their  way  to  and 
from  ports  farther  down  the  coast  of  South  America,  but  only  when 
having  freight  or  passengers  for  this  port,  or  when  such  off'ers  here,  in 
^hich  case  the  agents  notify  each  other  by  telegraph.     Such  a  state  of 
affairs,  I  should  judge,  cannot  but  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  trade  be- 
tween the  dnited  States  and  this  part  of  Brazil.     Since  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  American  line  of  steamers  to  this  coast,  in  June  last,  the 
A^merican  mail  to  Bahia  has  been  absurdly  an* I  annoyingly  irregular; 
the  last  received  here  left  New  York  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  next  will  not  arrive  before  the  7th  of  Decem- 
^r;  that  is  to  say,  we  hope  it  will  be  on  an  English  mail  steamer  due 
^cre  on  that  daj\     It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  interests  of  American  trade 
that  this  state  of  affairs  will  not  long  continue. 

.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  working  force  of  the  European 
lines  of  steamers  to  this  coast  during  the  past  year,  the  arrivals  at 
^iihiafrom  Europe  and  from  ports  below  here,  and  from  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  on  the  return  voyage,  now  averaging  fully  one 
steamer  per  day,  all  discharging  and  receiving  cargo  and  passengers 
here. 

It  is  pertinent  in  a  report  of  this  nature  to  say  that  all  merchandise 
shipped  to  this  port  should  be  well  and  strongly  packed,  as  all  pack- 
ages^particularly  barrels — receive  rather  rough  handling  when  being 
transferred  from  vessel  to  warehouse.  The  latter  are  never  carted  but 
are  rolled  from  wharf  to  storehouse,  not  generally  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  or  three  blocks,  but  the  process  is  usually  carried  on  with 
inach  energy  by  the  negroes  who  perform  the  operation.  Austrian 
flonr  barrels  are  made  much  stronger  than  American,  and  stand  this 
r^ket  better,  holding  thefr  contents  firmer,  preventing  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  i>acking — so  to  speak — whereby  the  flour  is  much  better 
^i^abled  to  stand  the  climate;  and  herein,  in  my  opinion,  consists  most 
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^fliflference  between  American  and  Austrian  flour  in 
4ft*erence  may  be  stated  to  amount  to  from  two  to  four  dollars 

in  favor  of  tbe  Austrian.    From  tbe  same  cause,  roug^hness  e 

ling,  tbere  is  bere  a  great  loss  by  leakage  in  the  article  of  kerosene  oi 

i^^ yet  there  appears  to  be  no  competition  in  this  article;  neverthc 

it  is  quite  true  that  the  loss  increases  its  cost,  and  cheapness  in 

ises  consumption,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  dealer  and  consuiuer. 

greater  quantity  of  solder  used  in  the  making  of  the  cans,  or  the  use 

-Stronger  boxes  for  packing,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  of  immense  a<l- 

mage  to  the  consumers  ot*  this  commodity  everywhere — at  lea«r,  ^ 

iiiture  to  say,  throughout  all  South  America. 

I  have  to  note  that  there  appears  to  l)e  a  discrepancy  between  tl^^ 
return  of  trade  with  tlie  United  States"  and  the  *' return  of  export^* 
fh\»  is  accounted  for  in  the  shipments  from  Aracaju,  a  place  a  sho^^ 
aistance  above  Bahia,  the  invoices  of  which  were  certified  here,  and  tl^^^ 
export  duty  and  commercial  charges  paid  at  that  port,  which  items  ^^ 
not  api)ear  in  the  books  of  the  custom-house  of  Bahia.  ^^^ 

The  condition  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  province,  which  st 
agriculture  and  mining,  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the  peri( 
covered  by  this  report;  there  having  been  a  handsome  increase  in  tl 
yield  of  the  mines  and  in  all  of  the  principal  crops,  viz,  sugar,  tobace^^ 
coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  health  of  this  city  and  of  the  province  during  the  same  period  h{#^ 
been  remarkably  good. 

A.  C.  PRINDLE, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bahia  J  Brazil  j  November  24,  1881. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  ISfsl. 


Articles. 


Value  en-  |  A  mount  of 
tered.  duties. 


Flour,  meal,  starch,  beans,  peas,  &c. 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Meats  and  fishes,  dric<1,  smoked,  pickled,  in 
oil,  See. 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hides  and  skins 

Do ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mannfacturos  of  silk 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


1207,  755 

tJ0,483 

7  13» 

8,839 

147,  224 

195 

313 

2,500 

50. 253 

11.124 

47,OT8 

676, 746 

100.288 

213, 164 

4,946 

1&6. 177 

3,212 

19,704 

1,176 

J  52,  402 

14,686 

126.879 

3,795 

575 

77, 476 

222 

22,316 

7,  735 

105. 117 

373 

1.879 

3,837 


>  $84,186^ 


316,000^ 


167,407^ 


r 

^  I 

76,130^ 


f 

Whence  importni.      f 

J 


Unireil  States. 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany. 
France. 
An  stria. 

Bel;nQna>  « 

Argentine  Cunfederatif 
Uruguay.  • 

Portagal.  f 

Italy.  f 

United  SUtes.  f 

United  Kingdom.      f 
Germany.  ^ 

France.  f 

Belginin.  f 

Uruguay.  ' 

luly.  f 

Portugal.  f 

United  States.  ^ 
United  Kingdom.' 
Gei-many.  I 

France.  ' 

B«^Igium. 
Uruguay. 
Poitngai. 
United  States. 
United  Kingdtf 
Germany.        ' 
France.  If 

Belgium.        ' 
Italy.  I 

PortugaL     '' 


r 


f 


f 
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Statement  shotcing  the  imports  at  Bahiaj  Brazil^  tfc. — Contiaued. 


Articles. 


annfactures  of  cotton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

annfactares  of  lineD  . 

Do 

Do    

Do 

Do 

annfactnrea  of  wool. . 

l>o 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

aper  of  all  kinds 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ... 

Do 

rms  and  accouterments 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tatches  and  clocks 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ron  ware 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ron  and  steel 

Do 

D.i 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ianafactares  of  copper. 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


tfannfactares  of  gold,  silver,  andplatina. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

,        Do 

'fockery  and  glass waro 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Value  en- 
tered. 


^iies,  earths,  and  other  minerals. 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


$226.  982 

2,  8H5,  ea'i 

387,  208 

191, 997 

32.605 

99 

1.205 

171, 496 

126. 157 

55, 107 

5.  247 

10, 371 

68 

448. 138 

163,  558 

114,045 

10, 106 

846 

2.120 

16,  875 
40,  077 
30, 301 
10, 495 

4,462 

2. 850 

157 

90,742 

15. 460 

427 

21,919 

83 

6.437 

18,732 

98 

23,960 

8.525 

99,740 

2,318 

8,472 

1,278 

13,  352 

4,399 

207,211 

32,634 

10,977 

5.142 

673 

18. 730 

24.388 

1.459 

59, 193 

15.664 

17,  519 
3,310 

467 

106 

65 

46,  923 

6,157 

27, 457 

6,896 

3.  iro 

94.313 

51.047 

25.795 

2,061 

1.363 

7,466 

296,114 

10,  556 

2.083 

68 

4,818 

49 

223 

^7 


Amount  of 
duties. 


*^  1921,422 


>  165.976 


>  336,072 


}     42,065<( 


57. 955  < 


!  . 


249 


29, 290  ^ 


89,618^ 


>     39.883 


[      6.062<! 


Whence  imported. 


>     82, 


622  i 


^     12,93W 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

(jermany. 

P*  ranee. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Fnince. 

Belgium. 

Portngal. 

Unitwl  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Gei-many. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Portugal. 

United  Sutes. 

United  Kingdom. 

German}'. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

Unite<1  Kingdom. 

Germauj'. 

France. 

B4>lg1um. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Bflgium. 

rtaily. 

Portugal. 

Austria. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Pt»rtugal. 

(/oast  of  Africa. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 
I  Poitugal 
1  United  States. 
1  United  Kingdom. 
Germanj'. 
j  France. 
I  Belgium. 
I  Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

lUly. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 
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Statement  shotcing  the  imporia  at  Bdkia^  Brazil,  ^o. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Drugs,   patent   medicines,  chemical  prepara- 
tions, &c. 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Kerosene  oil,  cologne,  and  Florida  waters,  per- 
ftimery.  &c. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wines,  liquors,  beer,  older,  &c 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sundry  articles 

Do 

Do 

Do 

.  Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Yalne  en- 
tered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


17, 741 

92.198 
8.182 

2«.«1«     ^  $36,094^ 

20.879 

749 
60,655 

243 
259,  577 


39,714 

12,688 

43,  507 

1,494 

16,  310 

67,  28  i 

52, 133 

30,  670 

1.828 

2,819 

561,480 

12,  620 

16,448  I 

166,808  I 

184,694  I 

175,202 

9,853 

12.2.'^)  I 

88.  !S.T 

16. 180 

7,  28.-. 

24 


*   153,722/ 


377,864  s 


>   380,  900  < 


S     I 


Total I  10.469,869 


4, 380,  537 


Whence  imported. 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Prance. 

liclgium. 

Sp  lin. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

United  St  att*s. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France.  * 

Poitugal. 

Uuitoti  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

B(.0<rium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

United  Statvs. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Fiance. 

iielgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

A  rgent  ine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Bahiay  Brazil,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18*^1. 


Articles. 


Official 
value. 


Sugar $1,002,403 

'"  2,  154,  989 

1,  27M 

5,  025 

3,562 

6 

3.493 

296 

10,708 

129.  088 

566.  976 

61, 455 

62,  385 

8H,  198 

235, 182 

518 

272 

S32 

263 

110, 149 

9\  285 

27,  373 

171, 076 

12,433 

1,  356 

2.098 

60,310 

^5, 696 

284,600 

1,672 

19,949 

1,338 

8,601 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Coflee  -. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Cocoa — 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Ox  hides 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


Whither  exported. 


Unit^l  States. 
United  Kingdom. 
Geriiiauy. 

Belgium. 

It«iy. 

Portugal. 

('oast  of  Africa. 

United  States. 

UnitiHl  Kingdom. 

Geiniany. 

Fi-anct\ 

IMglura. 

ItaK. 

Portugal. 

Austria. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

A  rgentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 

Uuiteil  States. 

Uuite<l  Kingdom. 

Germ  an  J'. 

France.  * 

Belgium. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

Unit'ed  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

lYsnco. 

Italy. 

I^ortugal. 

Austria. 


k 
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Statement  shmoing  the  exports  from  Bahiaj  Brazilf  ^c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Rum 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tobacco 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Diaijionds , 

Do 

Brazilwood 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rosewood 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Piaaaara  (broah  and  broom  fiber) 

Do 


Official 
yalae. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sondrrartiolea 

Do.*.'.*!'.l 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total  official  valuation,  which  doe«  not  include  ex- 
port daty  and  commercial  charges. 


1 


$44 

30 

ai 

557 

17, 919 

4,158 

355 

5,720 

,  318. 328 

238,944 

8.948 

432 

20,740 

42, 293 

27,330 

20,907 

20 

15, 405 

304,  315 

5,152 

9,644 

5,824 

23,160 

802 

76,429 

27,557 

17,  248 

42,439 

1,483 

1,594 

4,637 

193,558 

40,582 

7,174 

13,379 

8,524 

1,373 

3.677 

15,846 

17, 735 

46,014 

50 

932 

2,819 

2,363 

350 


Whence  imported. 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Umgnav. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 

CbilL 

UuiCi>d  Kingdom. 
j  I-Yance. 

I'nited  States. 
I  Uuited  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Portugal. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 
Portugal. 
Coast  of  Africa. 
Uruguay. 


7.778,927 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Braxiiwood 

Cocoa 

Coffin 


Oxhides 

Piassava  (broom  fiber) 

Rosewood 

Rubber 

8a^^ar 

Hiscellaneons 


Total  inroice  valne,  including  costs  and  charges 

Snndry  merchandise  consisting  of  cotton  goods,  fiour,  lard,  kerosene  oil, 
cologne,  and  Florida  waters,  drugs,  patent  medicines,  iron  and  ironware, 
crockery  and  glassware,  Slc 


Exports.       Imports. 


$67,845 

144,355 

24,885 

184.  791 

3,271 

127,  461 

797 

1,978,793 

1,168 


2,  533, 366 


$817, 013 


4277- 


40 
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Statement  showing  the  natfigatian  at  the  port  of  Bahiay  Brazil,  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1881. 


BNTERRU. 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


United  States. 

British 

Brazilian 

Belgian 

Danisli 

Dutch 

French  

Qennan  ...... 

Italian 


Norwegian. 
Portagaese 
Bassian.... 

Spanish 

Swedish  . . . 


No. 


23 

146 

126 

6 

2 


63 

77 


446 


Tons. 


70.056 

248,861 

160,265 

9,355 

2,900 


102,148 
133, 931 


No. 


9 
158 
137 


12 

7 

5 

27 

7 

15 

43 

1 

11 
11 


736, 516  443 


Tons. 


3,502 

440,043 

18,666 


2,249 

1,244 

1,880 

6,960 

^088 

4,192 

10, 119 

488 

2,400 

3,725 


101,648 


No. 


32 

307 

26S 

6 

14 

7 

68 

104 

7 

15 

43 

I 

11 

11 


889 


Tons. 


82,048 

292,906 

178,931 

9,355 

5,149 

1.244 

104,028 

140,891 

2,088 

4,192 

10,119 

488 

2,400 

3,725 


838,164 


CLBAKKD. 


Flag. 


United  States. 

British 

Brazilian 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

French , 

fremian 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese  ... 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


23 

158 

124 

6 

1 


64 
76 


I 


Tons. 


78,379 

232,033 

164, 570 

7,509 

1,079 


4r)2 


104,634 
115,964 


704,168 


No. 


9 
164 
156 

9 

7 

5 

24 

7 

12 

50 

11 
9 


463 


Tons. 


Total. 


No. 


103, 023 


915 


Tons. 


3,078 

32 

f»l,457 

47,135 

322 

279,168 

20. 742 

280 

ia\  312 

6 
10 

l,hO& 

2,712 

3.791 

1,265 

7 

1,265 

1,900 

69 

106.534 

5,355 

100 

121. 319 

2.362 

7 

2,362 

3.194 

12 

3.1M 

10. 193 

50 

10,193 

2.438 

11 

2,438 

2,649 

9 

2,649 

807, 191 


SANTOS. 

statement  ehoioing  the  exports  from  Santos  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Coffee pounds. 

Do do... 

Total 


Quantity. 


Value,  includ- 
ing cost  and 
charges. 


Whither  ex- 
ported. 


133, 813,  526     f  14, 710, 666  77     Europe. 
24, 973, 832  ,      2, 755, 942  61     United  Staten. 


158, 787. 358       17, 466, 609  38 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  at  Santos  during  the  pear  ending  September  30,  1881. 

Flour barrels..  38,096 

Do half-barrels..  1.020 

Kerosene  in  cases  of  two  tins 29, 450 

Lamber pieces..  26,712 

Do , feet..  17,000 

Lard ...kegs..  6,940 

Ale  ...1 cases..  918 

Turpentine cases..  750 

Rosin - barrels..  600 

Rails,  iron 432 

Axes.. cases..  181 

Glass packages..  164 

Ironware do 127 

Wine cases..  135 

Shovels *. bnndles..  125 

Perfumery cases..  124 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery packages..  117 

BoUer 1 

Miscellaneous  goods packages..  54 

Weighing  machines 43 

Iron  tubes 37 

Oil barrels..  40 

Do cases..  10 

Instruments do 20 

Lamps .-, do 21 

Butter do 20 

Wood- work do....  19 

Wheels 10 

Paper .• cases..  10 

Small  wares • do 8 

Boots do 4 

Pomps ,. do 6 

Safety  fuse barrels..  5 

Tea cases..  5 

Clothes do 8 

Stores do....  4 

Coffee  mills do 3 

Mills do....  2 

Brushes do 1 

Velocipedes do 1 

Sink I 

Iron  safe 1 
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ir  R  ir  a  ir  A  Y .  -    .^ 

Report  by  Consul  Russellj  of  Montevideo. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo,  January  21,  18B1 . 

Complying  with  the  requirement  of  consular  regulations,  I  bave  t^lie 
[lonor  to  transmit  a  report  for  the  year  1879,  affo^ing  as  concisely  ^^ 
practicable  such  information  pertaining  to  this  consular  district,  on  t^^ 
several  subjects  indicated  by  regulations,  as  I  have  been  able  to  gatt»*^ 
from  reliable  sources. 

As  may  be  observed  from  its  date,  the  preparation  of  this  rei>ort  I^  ^? 
t>een  retarded  unavoidably,  because  of  the  serious  and  protracted  ^ 
aess  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  not  yet  fully  recove 
)wing  to  which  the  facts  and  figures,  subject  to  his  supervision  a 
official  sanction,  regarding  imports  especially,  had  not  been  until  with 
the  last  few  days  collated  from  the  official  documents,  or  tabulated  inP^ 
mch  form  as  to  admit  of  explicit  or  comprehensive  information  on  th 
subject,  without  which  a  most  important  feature  of  the  report  won 
have  been  omitted.  ^      ^  y^. 

Compared  with  the  tables  of  several  years  immediately  preceding  i  ^^^jj^ 
those  of  the  year  1879  show  commercial  relations  with  the  United  Stat^^^^e 
bo  have  been  quite  as  active  as  during  those  periods;  indeed,  our  tra^^"^»ge. 
with  the  United  States  has  lately  been  showing  a  considerable  increas^-^-^^g 
[n  1878  it  amounted  (custom-house  valuation)  to  $2,077,545  (iniporP"J^^i.|. 
8982,175,  exports  $1,095,370).    In  1879  it  amounts  (custom-house  vali#  '  ^^^ 
»tion)  to  $3,086,114  (imports  $1,125,454,  exports  $1,960,660). 

ipiese  custom-house  statistics^  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
i>ased  on  official  valuations,  which  are  lower  than  the  real  value  of  t 
^oods  as  shown  by  the  invoice  book  of  this  consulate,  from  which  r 
appears  that  for  the  year  1878  the  declared  value  of  exports  alone  f^ 
bhe  United  States  was  $2,141,584.36,  and  for  the  year  1879  $3,602,746.8 

In  imports,  lumber  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  articles,  but  I  ai 
^la|l  to  state  the  fact  that  American  hardware,  machinery,  and  a 
cultural  implements  in  general,  are  every  year  coming  into  use. 

Our  export  trade  with  the  States  is  almost  confined  to  dry  ox  a 
30W  hides,  but  during  1879  a  considerably  increased  business  was 
Eicted  in  wool. 

No  exact  figiires  of  general  statistics  can,  as  yet,  be  given  for 
^  they  have  not  yet  been  compiled  by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  but  tn^^e 
innexed  digest  of  the  invoice  book  of  this  consulate,  which  I  append      in 
idvance  of  the  report  for  that  year  (the  year  having  closed  before  t-l^^ 
report  for  1879,  for  the  reason  given,  could  be  completed),  will  exhiA/ ^ 
I  very  satisfactory  comparison  of  our  export  trade  for  1880  with  that 
recent  previous  years. 
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GENE  UAL   KXrORT8. 


Detailed  list  of  exports  from  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  during  the  year  1879,  compared  with 

1878,  custom-house  valuation. 


I.— LIVE  ANIMALS. 


1878. 


1879. 


Description. 


Number. 


Cattle 

Sbeep 

Mares  and  horses 

Mules 

Swine -     

Goats 


110, 606 

20,  361 

2,281 

4,264 

311 


Total 


137,823 


Value. 


f  1, 438, 058 

32,431 

21,143 

51, 157 

2,792 


Number. 


1, 545, 581 


IL— ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


102, 452 

16,864 

5,030 

6,155 

338 

53 


130,892 


Value. 


$1, 408, 954 

24, 775 

51, 162 

74,856 

3,042 

160 


1, 562, 949 


1878. 


Articles. 


Animal  oil , kilograms . 

Horns M. 

Hair kilograms. 

Bones  and  bone  ash tons. 

Bones,  varioas  kinds M . 

Do kilograms. 

Jerked  beef do . . . 

Preserved  beef do... 

Extract  of  beef do... 

Dried  beef do. . . 

Salted  cattle  bides number . 

Dry  cattle  hides do... 

Dry  calf  skins do. . . 

Dry  nowatos  skins kilograms. 

Salted  skins do... 

Sahedmare  and  colt  skins number. 

Dry  mare  and  colt  skins do. . . 

Kid  and  nutria  skins kilograms. 

Nutria  skins number. 

Salted  seal  skins do... 

Water-hog  skins do... 

Sheep  skins. kilograms. 

De4>«r  skins do... 

Do number. 

Various  skins do... 

Glue kilograms . 

Hide-cuttings *. do . . . 

TaUow  and  grease do . . . 

Guano do... 

Wool do. . . 

Alpaca  wool *. do... 

Dned  tongues dozens. 

Preserved  tongues kilogruns. 

Horn  piths do... 

Hoofs M. 

Do kilograms. 

Cows'  hair , do... 

Ost rich  feathers do . .  . 

Nervca,  Ac do... 


Quantity,  i     Value. 


87,896 

2,069 

668,200 

13,927 

811 


32, 965. 648 
516,336 
431,  514 
207,348 
765,767 
444,906 
40,580 


14,494 

311 

4, 139, 820 


96 

2,451 

2,287 

595,764 

12, 721, 348 

8, 393, 947 

19, 912, 848 

253 

38,426 

207,569 

409,535 

1.082 


$11, 493 
123,469 
202,131 
195, 447 
5,917 


3,299.348 

61,903 

431,  514 

24,593 

4, 040, 341 

889,832 

58,522 


60,045  ! 
12, 966  i 
71,294  i 


77,594 

9,135 

.10,534 


21, 741 

124 

579, 189 


240 

258 

165 

23, 012 

1,666,559 

125,  951 

3,068,505 

113 

16, 772 

24,933 

6,143 

1,193 


326 
8,137 
3,080 


97 

28,476 

178 


76, 
23,449, 
880, 
369, 
118, 
644, 
746, 
129, 

59, 

1, 
74, 

21, 
59. 

12, 

3,275, 


632 
787 
054 
057 
943 
370 
748 
709 
269 
302 
538 
916 
584 
157 
423 
575 
918 
992 
382 
296 
65 
014 
176 


14.564 

449,122 

532,152 

1,315 

7,661 


12,475  I 
11,574 


$6,080 

97,923 

167,553 

197, 8.52 

5,629 


2, 344, 993 

90,588 

490,196 

13.267 

3, 215, 738 

1,493,832 

250,168 

9,608 

2:^1 

88,264 

15,372 

9,203 

83 

18,444 

23 

467,388 

320 


7  ' 

38 

628,189  ! 
9, 319, 759  1 
6, 262, 540  ! 
17.908,945 

26,527 
1, 196, 601 

84,944 
3, 692, 112 

7,440 

48, 613 

8,669 

1,487 

76 


46,649 
35 


Total !  16,006,247 


14, 013, 414 
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Detailed  liat  of  exports  from  the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay,  ^c. — Continued. 

ni.— AGRICITLTUllAL  PRODUCTS. 


Articles. 


Bran kilograms  . 

Garlic  and  onions M. . 

Barley kilograms.. 

Alfalia 1 do..., 

Chaift do..., 

Oat« do  — 

Fruits value.. 

Macaroni kilograms. . 

Hard  bread , * do 

Corn  siftings do  — 

Flour do  — 

Eggs number.. 

Com kilograms.. 

Butter do — 

Mate^caps value. . 

Honey liters. . 

Hay bales.. 

Straw , 

Straw  for  brooms bales.. 

Potatoes kilograms . . 

Beans do 

Cheese do 

Bacon do ... , 

Wheat do 


Total. 


1878. 


1879. 


Quantity. 


2, 467. 826 

2,691 

8,435 

320, 850 


5,352 


2,045 
8, 406,  875 

1,000 

8, 929,  089 

14 


122 

9,995 

13,403 

48 

290,292 

103,  559 

418 


122,272 


Value.        Quantity. 


$31,639 

4,634 

430 

8,336 


176 
13,728 


158 

470,  785 

5 

163,499 

6 

30 

15 

39.911 

5,153 

144 

18,583 

7,052 

83 


5,361 


769,728 


610.  Ill 
1,954 


61,870 

1, 493, 870 

51,948 


9,284 

206 

374. 216 

6, 164. 911 

26,000 

9,  054. 795 

15 


9,290 
14,672 


5,117 

17.466 

768 

171 

283,574 


Yalae. 


15,886 
3,949 


1.803 
30,132 

1,019 
18,341 

m 

22 

11,181 

343,617 

260 

377,  (KH 

6 

90 


37,156 
8,366 


358 
1,315 

154 

30 

12,636 


851,883 


IV.— SUNDRY  PRODUCTS. 


Cat  stones ^ M.. 

Sand tons.. 

Empty  oaskB valne.. 

Lime hectoliters.. 

Charcoal do — 

Old  copper kilograms.. 

Old  iron do.... 

Soap do 

Wood value.. 

Common  stone tons.. 

Stone  for  sidewalks ; square  meters. . 

Agates kilograms.. 

Lunestone tons.. 

Polished  stone kilograms.. 

Posts  and  half  posts : number. . 

Old  lead kilograms. . 

Clay do.... 

Seeds value . . 

Old  rags kilograms . . 

Tallow  candles do 

Old  zinc value . . 


Total 


142 
25,991 


1,605 

4,687 

249,282 

301,166 

3,306 


10,006 

2,089 

217, 594 

2,220 

8,555 

976 

48,780 


4.493 
69 


$5,663 

25.991 

400 

301 

3,281 

601 

625 

360 

11,602 

10, 014 

2,089 

17.408 

5,550 

684 

860 

155 


821 

19 
447 


85,871 


82 
46,070 


10,370 
2.850 

65,971 
1.762 


1.222 

8,271 

12,900 


102.860 
40 


13,263 
46,070 


1,125 

246 

1.653 

1.157 

76,502 

1,4M 

1,061 

21 

6.781 
10.791 
2,850 
5^854 
1,905 


942 
165 
129 
197 
3.008 
10 
229 


84,616 


RECAPITULATION  OF  EXPORTS. 


I.  Live  animals 

n.  Animal  products 

III.  Agricultural  products. 

IV.  Otner  products 

V.  Provisions 


1878. 


$1, 545,  581 

15, 006.  247 

769, 723 

85,  871 

84.731 


1879. 


$1.  562, 949 
14, 013.  414 

854,883 
84,616 

130,  099 


Total 17,492,158 

Decrease  in  1879 


16. 645, 961 
846,197 


More   in 

1878. 


$992,833 
""i,'255 


994,088 


More  in 
1879. 


$17,368 

'86*155 

45,' 368 


147, 891 
846,197 
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The  foregoing  sammary  shows  definitely  the  decrease  or  increase  ot 
exports,  and  the  results  are  that  animal  products  experienced  a  decrease 
during  1879  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  ($992,833),  and  agricultural 
products  an  increase  of  $85,155. 

The  values  here  shown  are  not  to  be  entirely  relied  on,  as  the  official 
are  lower  than  the  market  values,  and  the  tariffs  of  valuations  for  the 
years  1878  and  1879  are  different ;  for  instance,  1st,  hair  is  valued  at 
'$30  the  100  kilograms  in  1878  and  until  March  31, 1879,  and  at  $20  after 
that  date.  2d.  Extract  of  beef  valued  at  $1  the  kilogram  for  the  first 
period,  and  at  $2  for  the  second. 

The  following  table  shows  the  most  notable  diflferences  in  exports  for 
the  year  1879,  viz : 

Table  nhoiving  the  decrease  or  increase  of  some  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  year  1879. 


1879. 


Exports. 


Jerked  beef kilogramfl 

Preserved  beef do 

Dried  beef do 

Extract  of  beef do.... 

Hair do 

Salted  cattle  hides number. . 

Dry  cattle  hides do 

Dry  calf  skios do 

Dry  colt  skins do... 

Sheep  skins kilograms. 

Tallow  and  grease do . . . 

Artiflcial  guano .• do. . . 

Wool do... 

Ostrich  feathers.. do... 

Al&Ma do... 

Chaff do... 

Com  siftings do. . . 

Floor do... 

Com do... 

Potatoes  do... 

Beans do... 

Wheat do... 

Agates do... 


Decrease.      Increase.' 


864.806 
3. 407, 680 
3, 131, 407 


258,080 


2,241,904 


285,175 
86,098 


151,6^ 


302, 010 

102,033 

23,482 


996.097 
4.838 


1, 493, 870 
872,171 


125,706 


161,302 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  list  of  declared  exports  from  the  port  of  Montevideo  to  the  United  Statett 

for  the  year  1879,  compared  ttnth  1878. 


1879. 


Articles. 


Dry  hides number.. 

Wool bales.. 

Biir do.... 

Ostrich  feathers cases . . 

Hide-cuttings bales. . 

Bones  and  bone  ash kilograms. . 

Gouiaco  skins case.. 

Dry  horse  hides number. . 

Horns do 

Notria  skins bales. . 

Sinews do 

Scales number. . 

Miscellaneous bales . . 


Quantity. 


888.732 

3,871 

276 

14 

109 

535,344 


Value. 


$2,  979.  668  06 

545,  005  29 

51,  869  79 

8.  509  70 
3,  085  34 

9,  610  80 


1878. 


Quantity.  !       Value. 


ToUl 


34.630 
8 
2 
2 


2,  392  85 

2,  253  99 

93  44 

257  55 


453.604 

4.191 

210 

31 

28 

*2,  474, 883 

1 

130 


$1, 522, 377  7» 

538, 176  85 

38,  660  98 

13. 653  61 

2, 103  33 

25,  976  74 

372  05 

173  01 


3,602,746  81  i 2,141.584  36 


Increase  in  1879 $1,461,162  45 

Keshippeu. — 1878, 113  casks  whale  oil.  79  packages  whalebone,  3  barrels  Hlush ;  1879,  602  casks  whalo 
oil,  351  packa«res  whalebone,  1  cask  nlnsh. 

'  Pounds. 
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Statement  ahoicing  the  lini  of  declared  exports  from  the  port  of  Montevideo  to  the  United 

States  for  the  year  1880  compared  with  1879. 


Articles. 


1880. 


Quantity. 


Dry  hides number. . 

Wool    bales . . 

Hair do 

Ostrich  feathers cases.. 

Hide  cuttiii  gs bales . . 

Bones tons.. 

Horns number.. 

Nutria  skins bales . . 

Sinews do  ... 

Scales number.. 

Old  iron tons . . 

Deer  skins number.. 

Old  iron  rails do 

Scrap  iron 

Bone  ash tons.. 

Piths number.. 

Deer  and  goat  skins do 

Kags bfdes.. 

Broken  glass I 

Car  materials ! 

Sheep  skins 

Carpinoho  skins 

Chinchilla  skins 

Calfskins 


Total 


976.539 

10,091 

668 

24 

339 

94 

6,884 

19 

1 


Value. 


$3, 347, 602  32 

1, 730,  HO  90 

153,  571  35 

17,  562  56 

U,  623  03 

1,  742  58 

784  77 

6, 185  08 

57  98 


573f 
390 
1,146  I 

220 

1,445 

12,870 

1 

36 

35 

6 

3 

1 

1 

21 


5,  524  19 

78  00 

2,407  26 

2,919  85 

23.006  56 

367  89 

327  53 

3, 102  00 

1, 425  00 

837  78 

596  61 

233  80 

502  62 

3, 207  06 


5, 314,  597  62 


1879. 


Quantity.  Value. 


888,732  I  $2,079,668 


3,871  I  545,005 

276  51,869  *-  » 

14  8,509^^^ 

109  3. 085  ^ 


34 

1 

,630 

8 

.    2 

2 

2,302 

2,2.^3 

93 

257 

1 

1                       ' 

m 

■ 

' 

583  , 

9.610 

! _ 

^t5 


44 

S5 


^ 


8,602,741 


%\ 


Increase  in  1880 $1,711, 

Rbshippkd.— 1879,  602  casks  whale  oil,  354  packages  whalebone,  1  cask  slush;  1880,  400 casks  w 
and  sperm  oil,  195  packages  whalebone,  5  casks  seal  skins,  and  2  casks  .slush. 


GENERAL  IMPORTS. 

List  of  imports  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  the  year  1879  compared  with  1878,  agret 

to  custom-house  viHuation. 


Articles. 


Fluids  of  all  kinds 

Groceries,  cereals,  and  spices 

Tobaccoes  and  cigars 

Goods  of  all  kinds 

Ready-made  clothing  and  all  kinds  of  articles  ready-made. 
Industrial  materials,  building  materials  and  machinery 


Value  in 
1878. 


071 
Miscellaneous  articles ". !    2, 760, 678 


$2,338, 
3.388, 
518, 
3,  015, 
1.180, 
2,729, 


223 

014 
439 
156 
39:) 


Value  «» 

1879     — 


Total I  15.927,974  .    15, 


9,90J 


Increase  in  1879,  $21,929. 
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Detailed  litt  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Rq^ublic  of  Uruguay  for  the  year 
1879;  mth  iheir  official  value  according  to  custom-hoitse  valuation. 


Articles.  Quantity. 


Machine  oil dozen  bottles..  434 

Aceordiomt dozen . .  4 

Turpentine liters..  45,462 

Fencing  Mrire kilograms. .  1, 800 

Starch .• do....!        244,426 

Tar,  pit^'h.  and  roain barrels..  126 

Do kilograms . .  i        151, 404 

Harmonica number. .  1 

Ric»» kilogi*ams. .  105 

Articles,  assortecl 

Sugar. kilograms . . 

Sca'cs  and  steelyards number. . 

Do kilograms . . 

Vaniish liters . . 

Trunks  and  valises  number.. 

Alcohol liter 


rs.. 

Beer '. dozen.. 

Rum liters . . 

Do dozen . . 

SU'hnapps do 

Blu4'king gross.. 

Bouts  and  eanoes number.. 

Coffee kilograms.. 

Box  frames number. . 

Shirts        dozen . . 

Carapeachy  wowl .kilograms. . 

Clay  pipes number.. 

Stone  coal tons.. 

Do  kilograms.. 

Visiting  cards do 

Wheelbarrows number. . 

Barley  kilograms . . 

Prunes do 

Spring  mattresses number. . 

Fire-crackers boxes.. 

Cornstarch kilograms.. 

P reserves do 

Crystals  and  glass 

Dried  fruit  kilograms . . 

Drugs  in  general 

Stationery 

Stick  cinnamon kilograms. . 

PeppKcr    ...   do 

Matting meters. . 

Oakum kilograms. . 

Hardware 

Blankets  and  woolen  quilts pairs.. 

Fruits  in  sirup kilograms . . 

CocoanntH number.. 

Crackers kilograms. . 

Gasoline liters.. 

Bombazine metors:. 

Cottonades  do 

Casinett do  .. 

Cott«n  goods do 

Woolen  goods do 

Canvas do 

Duck do 

Do  .kilograms.. 

Calico meters.. 

Gum  goods 

Lard .,.  kilograms.. 

Fact<»ry  tools .* '. 

A  inicultural  tools 

PlowK  number.. 

Sickles kilograms.. 

Scythes number.. 

Hatchet* dozen.. 

Hairpins do 

Shovels do.... 

Do    number. . 

Rtkes  dozen.. 

Hairow  teeth do 

Winnowing  machines number.. 

CoruHhelllng  machines do 

Churns do 

Chee«o  presses do 

Reaping  machines do 

Thrashing  mach  ines do 

Sewing  thread kilograms.. 


360,688 

131 

7,016 

10,877 

12 

510, 532 

408 

256 

3 

15 

483 

1 

287 

4,180 

30 

648 

437 

906 

880 

100 

54 

8,100 

09 

13 

1,608 

3,678 

1,470 


51 


2,731 

5,248 

216 

10, 478 


200 

106 

400 

15 

16, 400 

20,230 

2,184 

3,426 

284,292 

7,018 

40,  032 

41,768 

580 

28,841 


100,  810 


4,076 

405 

4 

358 

115 

317 

1 

15 

2.834 

30 

466 

1 

8 

136 

3 

722 


Value. 


$566  00 

52  50 

6,585  08 

86  37 

22, 470  30 

502  40 

8,  610  47 

100  00 

8  40 

8,500  06 

51.  858  10 

1,  505  64 

516  37 

4,550  14 

7  20 

63,  235  33 

737  20 

71  68 

12  00 

24  05 
1, 318  80 

100  00 

67  46 

1,864  38 

00  00 

36  88 

211  80 

0,060  00 

70  40 

30  00 

352  80 

405  00 

10  80 

130  00 

1,004  00 

688  36 

522  10 

4,805  65 

25  75 
16, 014  41 

706  20 

872  70 

1,065  61 

30  03 

1,145  46 

16,032  51 

560  00 

30  20 

0  60 
3  75 

1,027  07 

2,314  00 

273  00 

487  00 

22,  737  05 
870  48 

12, 220  48 

7,020  00 

340  44 

3,  864  62 

170  16 

37,  000  25 

1, 107  43 

585  01 

20. 160  00 

52  50 

12  00 

2,901  00 

675  00 

3,  039  60 

1  10 
03  00 

944  28 

313  20 

3,  437  00 

3  00 

18  00 

23,  3:t4  00 
2,  324  80 

621   14 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


.  Detailed  list  of  tJie  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Republic  of  Uruguay,  ^f-c. — Contiuueil. 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Soap kilograms. 

Kertiseue liters. 

(Jondeused  milk kilograms. 

Printed  forms 

lilank  books - kilograms. 

Kartlien  and  porcelain  ware 

ITops kilograms. 

Laths feet. 

Lumber do.. 

Pine  lumber do  . 

Pickets M. 

Shingles number. 

Com  flour kilograms. 

liutter ..do... 

Sewing  machines number . 

Stumping  machines do  .. 

Cutting  tobacco  machines do. . . 

Cutting  meats  machines do . . . 

Baking  machines do . . . 

Weaving  machines do... 

Biscuit  machines do. .. 

Tinware  machines  do, . . 

Watchmaking  machines do. . . 

Washing  machines do... 

Fl uting  machines do. . . 

Mercery 

Fiimitni  e 

Rope kilograms. 

Naval  articles 

Dried  peaches kilograms. 

Cotton  wick do... 

Brown  paper do... 

W  bite  paper do . . . 

Printing  paper do... 

Printed  paper 

Sheets  sana  paper M. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols dozen. 

Perfumery do... 

Lobsters kilograms. 

Oysters do... 

Siilmon do... 

Sardines do... 

Leather  covers number. 

>Sole  leather do... 

Brushes dozen. 

Paints i kilograms . 

Lines  and  fishing  lines do. . . 

Powder do... 

('heese do... 

Wall  and  table  clocks number. 

Watchmakers'  articles .: 

Oars  and  boat-hooks number. 

Do m  eters . 

Tiam-car  wheels number. 

Se win g  silk kilograms . 

C loth  hats dozen . 

LeAf  tobacco kilograms . 

Black  twist  tobacco .• . .  do . . . 

Plug  tobacco do . . . 

Siiddles , nnmber . 

Printers'  ink kilograms. 

Type 

Materials  for  post-oflice 

^laterlals  for  Paso  del  Molino  Tramway 

Materials  for  Central  Tramway 

Materials  for  Buceo  Tramway 

Materials  for  carriages 

Springs kilograms . 

Candles do. . . 

Plain  glass boxes . 

( r  ypsum k  ilograms 

Shoemakers*  materials 


280 

1, 785, 940 

300 


150 


400 

2,896 

513,892 

13,  017, 126 

107 

58,400 

2,956 

379 

517 

5 

2 

150 
'> 

10 
I 
69 
29 
24 
3 


14,942 


2.043 

9,792 

1,120 

512 

42,892 


150 

5 

2,479 

1,608 

9.546 

112 

375 

60 

13 

24 

126 

92 

1,598 

350 

2,640 


43 

2,065 

190 

19 

2 

295,383 

2,828 

8,500 

1 

154 


180 

56 

12 

91,442 


$35  50 
143,019  10 

119  i»0 
935  86 

84(10 

208  99 

158  70 

86  8S 

18.252  96 

388,260  38 

638  22 

1,737  00 

585  56 

206  55 

9.682  00 

165  00 

140  ect 

2^00 
1,500  00 

120  00 
800  00 
822  CO 
196  00 
486  00 

46  00 

1,17130 

44,205  73 

3,566  46 

147  40 

194  30 

4,334  24 

192  00 

173  24 

10.680  00 

2,715  30 

680  80 

90  00 

5,785  32 

327  90 

2,866  74 

44  80 

13125 

000  00 

75  00 

48  00 

53  04 

73  «» 
1.258  00 

122  50 

9,811W 

800 

10  75 

815  50 

950  00 

138  25 

16  W 

72,853  63 

77150 

3,090*^ 

12  00 

107  W* 

407  40 
16  00 

135  «0 
578  00 

61*! 
8100 
18'^ 
36  N 
1,711 5« 
204  «^ 


Total 1.125,270:? 


i 
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^eign  commerce  of  the  Be]mhlic  of  Uruguay  during  the  year  1879  compared  with  1878. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 


Official  value. 


From  and  to  what  coantries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1879. 


1878. 


1879. 


1878. 


ad 


d  States  and  Canada 


my 


im 

itlne  Republic. 

1  of  Cuba 

srland 


id 

China,  and  Japan 
and  Ecuador 


nay 

gal 

»y  and  Sweden., 
iaand  Hungary. 


ark 

vgua 

a 

md  Islands 

tins  and  R6nnion  Islands . 

>f  Good  Hope 

e« 


$4, 901, 288 

2, 666, 631 

2,  010. 001 

1, 125,  454 

1, 114, 443 

930,920 

1,  093,  644 

257,  863 

350,  592 

258,984 

75. 127 

73,830 

84,069 

60.837 

19,565 

75,683 

28,272  i 

10,683 

3,922 

]         i,689    J 


$4,  884, 878 

2.622,997 

1. 955,  254 

982, 175 

1,  368, 140 

808, 935 

867,  343 

379,  622 

342,592 

296.  287 

146,  893 

36,  208 

74,784 

86,600 

.•>7,  2.58 

69, 186 

25,327 

13,661 

7.487 

5,222 

2,305 


$3. 489, 284 

3,  517,  205 

3, 494,  938 

1,  960,  660 

76,196 

43,  820 

421,  099 

1,  434,  587 

488,  292 

1,  049, 328 


31 


Cniz  de  Teneri£fe 

ries  not  known .' 

lions  and  products  for  the  supplying  of  vessels 


md  silver 


803,406 


15. 949, 903 
a  21. 929 


3, 751, 088 


24, 671 


150 

3,396 

484 

78, 189 


894,789 


87.520 
71,494 
15.  573 
12, 176 
246,800 
130,099 


15, 927, 974 


1, 919, 367 


16. 645. 961 
6846, 198 


2, 748. 046 


$4, 398. 790 

3, 147, 504 

4.  244.  778 

1,095.370 

38.101 

74,  334 

286,  524 

1,775.582 

572.  566 

1.  095,  362 

69.155 


8,376 
73,999 

1,562 
62,  891 


56,561 

78,124 

29,  045 

2, 472 

1,153 

295,180 

84,730 


17. 492, 159 


2, 890, 157 


a  Increase. 


b  Decrease. 


il  value  of  the  movement  of  the  different  ports  and  frontiers  of  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay 

for  the  year  1879  compared  with  1878. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


Porta. 


)video.... 

ndA 

endencia. 


tdes 

la 

nado 

tremb6 

em  fh>n tiers. 


MM  . 


$13, 888, 104 

381,045 

138,484 

1, 122,  763 

40,884 

49,265 

11,460 

61, 749 

256,149 


$13,  845,  578 
369,280 
158.055 
1,206,348 
60,136 
36,  705 
829 
62.502 
108,  591 


Exports. 


$9, 200, 525 

3. 297, 400 

1.594,860 

558,809 

217, 878 

160, 447 

1,856 

248,960 

1,365,236 


21,929 


$9. 162, 133 

4. 089. 779 

1, 946,  033 

362,469 

349, 165 

141, 198 

3,561 

404,154 

1, 033,  667 


15,949,903     15,027,974  i  16,645.961       17,492.159 


846,198 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  for  the  year  1879  compared  with 

1878. 

ENTERED. 


Fli«. 


1879. 


Steamers.        Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


Bnglish  .. 
Frenoli  .. 
German.. 
Italian . . . 
Brazilian 
Spanish . 


No. 


140 
58 
48 
31 
42 


American 

Swedish 

Belgian j      24 

Portuguese ' 

Dutch ! 


Uruguayan 
Austrian  . . . 
Hungarian 

Danish 

Russian 

Argentine  . 


8 


Coastwise  and  rivers 


351 
666 


Total 1.017 


Tons.       No. 


255,004 

109,489 

63,701 

38,816 

30,4^ 


29,296 


2.354 


528, 619 
459, 729 


145 
41 
64 

114 

a? 

64 
45 


12 
9 
6 
1 
3 
6 
2 
5 


693 
1,924 


988, 348  2,  617 


Tons.        No.    j    Tons. 


65,062 
18.063 
19. 814 
56,914 
4,597 
31,394 
30,568 
15,071 


2,455 

2,108 

1,725 

340 

916 

1,150 

600 

1,474 


252,251 
114, 490 


285 

99 

112 

145 

61 

157 

64 

I      45 

24 

12 

9 

6 

1 

I        3 

6 

2 

13 

1,044 
2,590 


320.006 

127,552 

83.515 

95,230 

35.0S6 

31.394 

30,566 

15,071 

29.296 

2,455 

2,108 

1,725 

340 

916 

1,150 

000 

3,828 

780.870 
574, 219 


366,741   3,634      1.355,089 


1878. 


Flag. 


Steamers.        Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


No.        Tons.       No. 


English .  L 
French  ... 
German.. 
Italian . . . 
Brazilian . 
Spanish 


158 
51 
58 
23 
42 


296,  025 
93,974 
79,388 
25,350 
31,745 


American '. 

S  wed  ish ! 

Belgian -t 15  |      19,554 

Portuguese # I I 

Dutch I 


Uruguayan 
Austrian  . . 
Hungarian. 

Danish 

Russian 

Argentine  . 


233 


147 

38 

45 

115 

26 

202 

60 

63 

1 

19 

13 

9 

3 


Tons.        No.        Tona. 


63.950 

17,263 

13.  036 

55, 166 

5,542 

39,  328 

29,693 

21.  578 

3i!>6 

4,045 

2,982 

l,76t 

827 


305 
89 

103 

138 
68 

202 
60 
63 
16 
19 
13 
10 
3 


o 
2 


947 


5 


361.975 
111,237 
92.424 
80.516 
37,287 
39,.T28 
29.693 
21.  578 
19. 910 
4,045 

1.997 
827 


947 
i,^58J< 


886 


702 


6 


Coastwise  and  rivers 


352 
580 


549. 155  I     748 
436,756  11,957 


Total I    932  i    985,911 


2,705 


257,179   1,100 
110,073   2,537 


f<06,334 
546,8:f!> 


367,  252   3, 637      1,  2S3, 163 
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Navigation  at  the  port  of  Monteroideo,  ^c. — Continued. 

CLEARED. 


187^. 


Flag. 


Steamers.       I  Sailing  veMeU. 


Total. 


Na   I    Tons. 


English 142 

French •- j      56 

German... 50 

Italian 33 

Brazilian I      41 

Spanish  

.  A  merican 

Swedish 

Belgian 

Portuguese 

Dutch 


258, 152 

106,334 

08,503 

40. 476 

29,147 


13  ;      15,684 


Umguayan 
Austrian... 

Danish 

Argentine  . 


6 


1,152 


Coastwise  and  rivers 


341 
67C 


519, 548 
472,397 


Total 1,017  I    991,945 


No. 


91 
36 
22 
81 
15 
115 
41 
18 


Tons.       No.   I    Tods. 


10 
6 
5 
2 
5 
3 


47,450 
17,886 

7,806 
86,686 

3,489 
22,172 
18,838 

5.917 

"i.'iso 

1,237 
1,318 

652 
1,111 

599 


233 

92 

72 

114 

56 

115 

il 

18 

13 

10 

6 

5 

2 

5 

9 


305,602 

124,220 

76,899 

77,162 

32,586 

22. 172 

18,838 

5,917 

15,694 

1.980 

1,237 

1.318 

652 

1,111 

1,751 


450 
2,146 


2,596 


167,091  I  791 
184.008  2,822 


686,639 
656,405 


351,099   3,613 


1, 343,  044 


Flag. 


1878. 


Steamers.       I  Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


English 162 

Fnrnch 53 

Gerroau I  60 

ItaUan '  21 

BrazilUn 37 

Spanish . 


Tons. 


302,509 
91,581 
80,365 
23,307 
27.901 


No.        Tons. 


Total. 


No.   i    Tons. 


79 
35 
24 
72 
18 
148 


39.649 
16.  826 

7,896 
34.069 

3.904 
27.916 
22.755 
15.542 


American \ 48 

Swedish ' -  •  '  41 

Belgian 5  5.876  I 

Portngnese ' 10  2,376 

Dutch    4  I        8,754  I  8  1.698 

Uruguavan l'            233  10  1,889 

Austrian I i  3  949 

Danish | 3  530 

Argentine '        5 


3.609 


241 

88 

84 

93 

55 

148 

48 

41 

5 

10 

12 

11 

3 

3 

5 


CoastwiKe  and  rivers 


348 
582 


544. 135       499 
433,887    2.195 


176, 095       847 
190,239   2,777 


342,158 

108. 407 

88.351 

57,376 

31,805 

27.916 

22.755 

15,542 

5,876 

2.376 

10.452 

2.122 

949 

536 

3, 609 

720, 230 
624. 126 


ToUl 


930 


978,022   2,094       306,334   3.624      1,344.356 


GENERAL  MOVEMENT. 


TOTAL  OP  VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 


Steamers. 


Years. 


1879 


No. 


Sailing  vesselH. 


Total. 


Tons,     i  No.        Tons.       No.       Tons. 


2.034    1.980,293   5.213 


l,j7g 1.862    1,963,933   5.399 


717,840   7.247 
733.586  7,261 


I 


2.698.183 
2.697.619 


TONNAGE  DUES. 

Tonnage  dues  on  all  foreign  vessels,  formerly  levied  at  the  rate  of* 
Bnts  per  ifcon,  have  been  reduced  to  10  cents  per  ton. 

LIGHT  DUES. 

Vessels  discharging  at  Montevideo  pay — 

Cents  per    ^^o. 

ape  St.  Mary's  Light 4 

086  Icnacio  and  Punta  Brava •     4 

ugli^  Bank -   1^ 

Total 9i 

Vessels  calling  for  orders  and  proceeding  up  river  pay — 

Cents  per  too. 

iape  St*.  Mary^s 4 

Inglisb  Bank H 

ob6  Ignacio,  Punta  Brava,  and  Farallon 6 

Total in 

Both  these  aggregates  are  reductions  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

BUOY  DUES. 

Buoy  dues  in  the  Uruguay  Eiver,  formerly  3^  cents  per  ton,  have  bee" 
bolished. 

A  new  light  recently  erected  at  Point  Polonio  (Castillos)  will  ^^, 
pened  on  the  1st  of  March,  1881— a  white  fixed  light,  latitude  34^  ^^ 
0''  south;  longitude  53o  41'  30"  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

TAEIFF  OF   IMPOET   DUTIES. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  of  import  duties,  agreeably  to  the  lat>^®* 
ecree  of  the  government,  July  26,  1880: 

Article  1.  The  following  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  shall  pay  a  duty  of  37  p^.^ 
ent.  ad  valorem,  viz:  Wines  of  all  classes  in  cask  or  bottled,  alcohol,  eafia  (spi'^ 
lade  from  su^ar-cane),  brandy,  spirituous  liquors,  liqueurs  and  cordials  genera^l^.^'' 
eer,  cider  in  bulk  or  bottled,  vermicelli,  starch,  crackers  and  confections  ffenersii/ j 
hocolate,  cut  tobacco  of  all  descriptions,  cigars  of  all  kinds,  cigarettes,  boots  sn^ 
[loes,  hats,  ready-made  clothing,  matches,  stearine  candles,  playing  cards,  perfnmeryr 
re-crackers,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  cheese,  butter,  hams,  salted  beef,  and  provision^ 
eneraUy,  carriages,  and  harness. 

Art.  2.  Drugs  in  general  shall  pay  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  3.  ToJi)acco  in  leaf,  cake,  or  coil,  hardware,  haberdashery,  earthenware  and 
lasBware,  tea,  co£fee,  cocoa,  sugar  of  all  descriptions,  verba  mate  (Paraguay  tea). 
alad  oil,  and  groceries  generally,  with  the  exception  of  such  articles  of  the  latter 
escription  as  are  mentioned  in  article  1.  shall  pay  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  4.  Woolen  cloths  in  general,  ana  woolen  textures  of  all  classes,  shall  pay  20 
»er  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  5.  The  duties  on  sheetings,  shirtings,  regaltas,  prints,  and  other  textile  fabrics 
f  pure  cotton  are  reduced  to  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Art.  G.  All  articles  which  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  5,  6i,  7^,  9,  10,  and  12|  per 
ent.  are  to  remain  without  alteration,  the  duty  on  sa£fron,  however,  being  fixed  at 

per  cent. 

Art.  7.  All  articles  not  herein  specially  mentioned  shall  remain  subject  to  the  same 
ate  of  duty  as  was  levied  upon  them  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law. 

Art.  8.  Fencing  wire  and  posts,  half-posts,  and  stakes  for  fencing  purposes  are  de- 
'lared  duty  free. 

Art.  9.  The  modifications  in  duties  herein  contained  shall  come  into  force  on  all 
rticles  cleared  at  the  cuHtora-housesof  the  republic  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  August, 
880.     An  extension  of  the  time  until  the  1st  September,  1880,  is  accoided'on  all  goods 

— •*  Huxope  bv  sailing  vessels,  or  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  Cuba  by 
ts^M  vessels,  bound  direct  for  Uruguayan  ports,  arriving  in  all  the 


{■z^   r 


Ir^  ^'  ia  1 


■i>-l «« 
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TARIFF  OF  EXPORT  DUTIES. 


he  following  is  the  tariff  of  valuations  of  produce  of  the  country, 
I  the  export  duty  thereon: 


Produce. 


nimal per  100  kilograms . 

eat's-foot do... 

i»h do... 

per  hectoliter. 

and  gravel  for  ballast f  ..per  ton. 

b: 

reen per  M. 

•ry do... 

8  and  grain  siftings per  100  kilograms. 

?«r  hectoliter. 
00  kilograms. 

ks .". do... 

I  beef do... 

•rved  beef do... 

1  mutton do... 

r  for  thatching..... per  cart-load . 

M>al per  hectoliter. 

rope I>er  1 00  kilograms . 

I,  bone  ash do... 

is per  hundred. 

»  hair,  in  bales per  100  kilograms. 

>skins,  salted do... 

i: 

alted,  ox  and  cow,  saladers -. each. 

alted,  matadero do... 

onatos,  salted do... 

[orse,  salted per  100  kilograms. 

;h  skins per  kilogram. 

ikins,  salted each. 

tss  skins    do... 

ikins  in  general do  .. 

1  ass,  in  general per  lOOkUograms 

toa,  dry do... 

• 

>eer each. 

arpincho do... 

beep  and  lamb per  100  kilograms. 

ig,  drv each. 

ig,  Baited... I do... 

iger do... 

tctof  meat per  kilogram. 

,  fresh per  hectoliter. 

r  for  brooms per  bale. 

perpair. 

cuttings per  100  kilograms. 

do... 

»e do. .. 

• do... 

o,  animal do... 

Ser  hundred. 
)  kilograms. 

ues,  salted * ' per  dozen. 

trood ' per  cart-load. 

•ns per  M. 

per  hectoliter. 

»r per  100  kilograms. 

of  tanned  skins do... 

oes    .• do  .. 

'  feet per  M. 

I each. 

per  bale . 

» per  100  kilograms . 

k  ins do . . . 

nworked per  ton. 

ut per  hundred. 

s: 

gates per  100  kilograms. 

ime per  ton. 

lers: 

ntrich per  kilogram. 

1  general per  100  kilograms. 

Ig  stone per  meter. 

te per  100  kilograms. 

4277 41 


Value. 

$12  00 

15  00 

12  00 

20 

1  00 

60  00 

20  00 

1  60 

20 

10  00 

1  20 

10  00 

10  00 

6  00 

2  00 

70 

8  00 

1  20 

20 

25  00 

20  00 

Per  cent. 


5  00 

6 

3  50 

6 

20. 

6 

800 

6 

3  00 

6 

1  50 

6 

40 
2  50 

3 

8  00 

6 

20  00 

6 

70 

6 

80 

6 

17  00 

6 

80 

6 

40 

6 

6  00 

6 

2  00 

1.50 

2  00 

Free. 

6  00 

Free. 

1  00 

Free. 

5  00 

6 

8  00 

1.50 

20  00 

6 

5  60 

Free. 

1  70 

6 

1  00 

Free. 

25  00 

6 

60 

1.50 

280 

Free. 

3  00 

Free. 

70 

Free. 

40  00 

Free. 

4  00 

6 

6  00 

Free. 

8  00 

Free. 

1  00 

Free. 

4  00 

Fre^. 

1  20 

6 

60  00 

6 

1  00 

6 

4  00 

6 

10  00 

6 

2  50 

6 

4  00 

6 

6  00 

6 

1  00 

Free. 

20  00 

Frire. 

6 
6 
6 
Free. 
6 

6 

6 
Free. 
Free. 

1.50 

6 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

6 
Free. 

6 

6 
Free. 

6 

6 
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Produce. 


TaUow : 

In  casks per  1 00  k  ilograms . . 

Melted do 

Wheat per  hectoliter . . 

Eutraila: 

Dried per  100  kilograms. . 

'nn  Salted do.... 

Grapes do 

LIVE  ANIMALS. 


Value.     I  Per  cent. 


$13  00 

18  00 

3  80 

15  00 
10  00 
20  00 


6 

6 

Free. 

6 

6 

Free. 


Animals. 


Value.     !  Per  cent 


Donkeys 
Oxen  — 
Groat«  ... 
Sheep . . . 
Swine  ... 
Mules  . . . 
Steers . . . 
CfJves... 

Cows 

Mares . . . 
Horses  .. 
Colts.... 


.each.. 

.do 

.do  ... 
.do — 

.do 

.do 

-do  — 
.do — 

.  do . 

do... 

.do 

.de... 


$8  00 
20  00 


3 
1 


00 
00 


9  00 
12  00 
15  00 

5  00 
15  00 

6  00 
20  00 

5  00 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Summary  of  the  debt  of  the  Bepublic  of  Urugtidy  as  on  December  31,  1879. 

Paper  money : 

Amount  in  circulation $3, 495, 505 

Annual  amortization  fund $180,000 


Funded  debts: 

Internal  debts $30,812,701 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fand 1,320,000 

London  loan 14,551,200 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 408,000 

International  debts 2,497, 150 


Annnal  interest  and  sinking  fund 

French  debt,  (international) : 

AnM>unt  to  be  issued 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fund. 


276,000 


47, 861, 051 


2, 004, 000 


77,000 


1,940,000 


Debts  not  yet  funded: 

Internal  floating  debt 5,950,000 

Brazilian  claims 3, 168, 746 


53,296,556 


9,118,746 


NATIONAL  BBVENUE. 
Estimated  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay  fwr  tke  year  1880. 

Oeneral  customs  revenue $4,200,000 

Property  tax 


Business  licenses 

Stamped  paper 

Bill  stamps 

Post-oflSce  revenue 

Port  and  light  dues 

Municipal  taxes 

Police  taxes 

Taxes  for  public  education 

Estimated  revenue  from  various  sources 


1,100,000 
350,0^)0 
290,  m 
170,  WM) 
130,  (XJO 
20,0<M) 
451,  orH) 

99,0«iO 
168,<K)0 
119,000 


Total 7,097,000 
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The  general  expenditure  for  the  year  1880  was  estimated  at  $4,000,000. 
This  figure  does  uot  include  interest  and  sinking  funds  on  the  bonds  and 
paper  money  referred  to  in  general  summary  of  debts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  several  subjects,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  fisheries, 
and  forests,  respectively  adverted  to  in  last  year's  report,  I  am  able  to 
add  to  what  was  then  said  no  new  general  features  of  interest  or  im- 
portance. Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  liepublic  of  Uruguay,  although 
the  smallest  of  the  River  Plate  republics,  comprises  a  sufficient  area, 
some  63,000  square  miles  of  territory,  with  soil  rich  and  fertile,  and 
climate  unsurpassed  for  agricultural  pursuits,  she  is  lamentably  deficient 
in  her  population,  both  as  regards  the  number  and  agricultural  character 
of  her  people. 

Admirably  adapted  for  sheep  and  cattle  farming,  her  principal  pro- 
ducts for  exportation  are  hides  and  w  ool,  little  attention,  compared  with 
what  doubtless  might  be  advantageously  employed,  being  given  to  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  or  the  production  of  crops.  During  1879,  however,  she 
exported  flour,  corn,  wheat,  and  hay  to  the  value  of  $761,043,  as  against 
a  value  of  the  same  articles  for  1878  of  $674,656,  as  shown  by  the  de- 
tailed statement  of  general  exports. 

In  manufacturing  industry  but  little  interest  is  apparent,  and,  conse- 
quently, but  little  progress  observable,  and  results  are  not  made  the 
subject  of  statistics.  In  this  age  of  steam  and  steam-propelled  machin- 
ery, cheap  fuel,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  it,  is  essential  to  successful 
manufacturing  enterprise.  The  recent  discovery  of  coal  in  Patagonia, 
at  what  is  considered  a  more  convenient  and  accessible  locality  for  work- 
ing, and  of  superior  quality  to  any  found  on  the  coast  of  Cnili,  may  there- 
fore prove  important  as  an  impetus  to  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Eio  de  la  Plata.  A  company  organized  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  newly  discovered 
mines,  is  making^  I  am  told,  successful  progress,  and  several  cargoes  of 
the  coal  have  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  been  sold  at  such  prices  as 
to  establish  the  fact  not  only  of  discovery  but  of  marketable  quality.  It 
is  pronounced  similar  in  kind,  but  superior  in  quality,  to  the  coal  found 
farther  north  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  Lota  coal,  on  the  Chilian  coast, 
is  of  fair  quality,  but  for  generating  steam  and  for  steamship  use  requires 
admixture  with  Welsh  coal. 

LIVE-STOCK  MARKET. 

Below  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  cattle  brought  in  for  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  market  of  the  capital: 

Beef  cattle : 

For  consumption 8^i  622 

For  salting,  for  hides  and  jerked  beef 186, 904 

For  interior 2,0H1 

For  supply  of  vessels 1 , 0:^3 

272, 640 

Sheep : 

For  consumption 60, 637 

For  exportation 6, 147 

66,  7<^4 
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Mare«: 

For  slaughter  for  hides  and  tallow  (excepting  the  few  kept  for  breeding, 

all  mares  are  slaughtered) 28, 385 

Mules : 

For  pasture  or  winter  keeping 181 

For  exportation 4, 984 

5, 165 
Goats : 

For  consumption 6, 191 

Hogs : 

For  consumption 2, 859 

POPULATION. 

Xo  recent  official  enumeratiou  of  the  inliabitauts  of  the  republic  hav- 
ing been  made,  its  population  must  be  reckoned  as  at  about  the  figures 
given  in  the  report  for  1878,  viz : 

City  of  Montevideo 111,500 

Other  12  departmente .335,500 

Whole  republic 447,000 

The  proportion  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  republic  is  thus  estimated, 
viz: 
In  the  department  of  Montevideo,  59.65  Orientals  for  40.35  foreigners. 
In  the  12  rural  departments,  70.86  Orientals  for  29.14  foreigners. 
In  the  whole  republic,  68.33  Orientals  for  31.67  foreigners. 

IMMIGBATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 

1878.  Immigrante 15,891 

1878.  Emigrants 13, 


Excess  of  immigraDts 2,222 

1879.  Immigrants 25,7»7 

1879.  Emigrants 5«,2y7 

Excess  of  immigrants 3,440 

POSTAL. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  advantage  and  benefits  resulting  from 
the  admission,  on  the  1st  of  August  last,  of  this  republic  into  the  Berne 
Postal  League,  by  which  postage  has  been  greatly  cheapened.  Prior 
thereto,  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  correspondence  from  the 
States  with  Montevideo  to  be  transmitted  undercover  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  Argentine  Republic  having  several  years  previous  been  admitted 
to  the  League.  So,  also,  with  correspondence  from  Montevideo,  which 
frequently  reached  the  States  through  the  Buenos  Ayres  post-office. 
By  this  course,  although  attended  with  some  delay,  the  correspondence 
escaped  the  exorbitant  postage  to  which  it  would  have  been  8ubjecte<l 

ALEXANDER  L.  RUSSELL, 

ConJiul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo,  January  21,  1881. 
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Report  by  Consul  Baler  on  trade  and  industries  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  AyreSj  October  27, 1881. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  consular  year  which  closed  on  the  3()th  of  September 
nothing  of  a  political  character  has  occurred  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  movements  of  trade.  The  repose  and  in- 
ternal quiet  which  the  nation  had  regained  at  the  close  of  my  last  an- 
nual report  has  not  been  interrupted  in  any  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
government  has  been  assiduously  devoting  itself  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  attention  of  President  Roca  has  been  especially  directed  to  the 
southern  portions  of  the  republic  only  recently  recovered  from  the  In- 
dians. During  the  last  year  hundreds  of  leagues  of  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  Eio  Negro,  renowned  for  its  magnificent  pasturage  and  great  fer- 
tility, have  been  sold  by  the  goverinnent  to  private  parties  interested  in 
cattle  and  sheep  farming,  and  already  a  number  of  promising  estamcias 
are  to  be  seen  where  a  year  ago  was  a  howling  wilderness. 

The  same  change  is  taking  place  in  the  regions  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  of 
which  I  have  heretofore  had  considerable  to  say.  Even  to  the  average 
Argentine  heretofore  this  magnificent  territory  has  been  almost  a  terra 
incognita;  but  there  are  many  signs  now  visible  that  the  plow  of  prog- 
ress is  about  to  pass  over  it  and  open  its  hidden  treasures  to  the  light 
of  day.  Although  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Gran  Chaco  are  even  less 
explored  than  the  interior  of  Africa,  civilization,  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
wood-chopping,  having  only  grazed  it  where  it  borders  on  the  Parana, 
yet  during  the  last  year  a  considerable  movement  of  population  has 
taken  place  in  that  direction,  the  soil  and  the  climate  being  favorable 
for  the  production  not  only  of  grain  crops  but  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and 
it  promises  soon  to  be  something  more  than  a  rendezvous  for  woodmen 
and  wild  animals. 

The  rich  district  of  the  "  Missiones,"  wedged  in  between  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay  and  bordering  on  the  Upper  Uruguay  River,  is  also  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  general  government.  A  bill  is  now  before  Congress 
for  its  organization  into  a  territory,  and  its  lands  will  probably  be 
offered  for  sale  next  year.  "Missiones"  comprises  about  2,500  leagues, 
and  is  remarkable  tor  its  fertility,  its  splendid  water-courses,  and  its 
great  natural  resources.  It  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  for  sugar 
plantations.  It  is  only  about  600  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  Urn- 
guay  River,  and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healtby,  the  country  being 
high  and  rolling,  with  groups  of  forests.  Frosts  are  very  rarely  seen 
there,  the  entire  winter  being  more  like  an  American  summer,  and  the 
pasturage  the  year  round  is  exceedingly  rich  and  heavy.  It  is  already 
attracting  the  attention  of  agricultural  enterprise. 

The  general  government  has  also  undertaken  the  extension  of  the 
Transandine  Railway,  and  is  now  busily  engaged  upon  that  ^aT\>  olXX^^ 
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line  which  unites  Eio  Cuarto  with  San  Luis.     It  is  at  the  same  time 
building  an  extension  of  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  from  Tucumau 
to  the  extreme  northern  provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy.     When  thes« 
two  roads  are  completed  the  provinces  forming  the  Argentine  Bepublic^^-> 
will  be  bound  together  by  a  new  bond  of  union — the  strong  links  of 
neutral  trade,  and  the  most  remote  places,  heretofore  separated  bj, 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  wilderness,  will  be  brought  within  a  few  days 
each  other.    The  importance  i»f  these  railways  will  be  better  appreciates 
abroad  when  the  rich  products  of  the  interior,  now  too  remote  to  be  profit 
ably  marketed  here,  shall  come  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Eosario  to  swell  tl 
exports  and  diminish  the  imports  of  the  country. 

The  government  is  also  still  actively  engaged  in  the  development 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Patagonia.  During  the  last  year  a  line  of  stear: — ^. 
ers  at  government  expense  has  been  making  trips  between  Buenos  Ayi^  -^s 
and  Carmen  de  Patagones,  Chupat,  and  Santa  Cruz;  and  it  has  alrea^^y 
opened  considerable  trade,  besides  conveying  a  number  of  coloni^^ts 
thither.  At  Bahia  Blanca  a  light-house  has  been  erected,  and  the  c(^  ^sn- 
modious  harbor  which  it  opens  to  navigation  is  capable  of  receiviL  -ng 
the  largest  sized  vessels.  This  is  the  first  light  which  has  been  erec^^zed 
south  of  the  river  Plate,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its  effect  must  be 
to  offer  a  new  port  for  the  shipment  of  ocean  freights,  as  the  coun^  ^try 
back  of  the  town  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  sheep  and  cattle  estancSaas. 

The  only  cloud  which,  during  the  year,  has  existed  in  the  horizonzza  of 
the  Argentine  Eepublic  has  been  the  long-pending  question  with  O   Hiili 
in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  Patagonia ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  fei^^  ired 
that  the  bad  feeling,  engendered  by  unsuccessful  diplomacy,  wouldL    re-       I 
suit  in  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  couu tries.    Fortunately,  thTO^magb 
the  mutual  good  offices  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  Stat^^sa^ 
Santiago  and  Buenos  Ayres,  a  treaty  of  limits  has  been  agreed  upon  sad 
signed ;  and  while  I  write  comes  also  the  news  tJiat  it  has  been  ratf^ed 
by  the  congresses  of  the  two  governments.    With  this  unfortunate  dis- 
pute thus  amicably  arranged,  there  is  no  longer  anything  in  the  wajo^ 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  in  all  that  makes  ^^ 
nation  poweiful  at  home  and  respected  abroad. 

THE  OUTLOOK  OP  TRADE. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  which  preceded  the  inangn-  ^^^^ 
ration  of  President  Roca,  business  has  continued  to  maintain  its  normal    ^^ 
conditions.    The  last  year,  however,  has  not  been  s^  successful  one  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.    Even  since  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  internal  trade  of  the  country  has  been  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  which  has  fluctuated  in 
value,  as  the  demand  for  gold  on  the  market  was  greater  or  less.    Dur- 
ing the  year  just  closed,  this  paper  currency  has  been  gradually  appre- 
ciating in  value,  owing  to  the  movements  of  the  general  government 
to  repay  to  the  provincial  bank  the  loans  which  it  owes  to  that  insti- 
tution, amounting  to  about  fifteen  millions  of  gold  dollars.    With  the 
payment  of  this  debt  and  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  the  amount 
of  paper  which  it  represents,  it  is  believed  that  the  provincial  bank  will 
have  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  to  warrant  it  in  resuming  specie  payments 
over  its  counter.    For  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  been  conducting 
its  business  with  a  view  to  this  end ;  and  the  notes  of  the  bank,  whicli^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  discount,  were,^ 
at  its  close,  only  2  per  cent,  below  par,    This  reduction  of  the  preminn^ 
on  gold,  as  was  the  case  in  our  own  country,  before  the  United  State^:^ 
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resumed  specie  payments,  is  really  an  advantage  to  the  nation,  as  show- 
ing an  increase  in  its  productive  wealth,  and  it  mil  prove  so  in  the  end. 
But  the  first  effects  of  such  fluctuations  are  always  more  or  less  dis- 
astrous, inasmuch  as  they  unsettle  values  and  unfix  prices.  Wool,  the 
great  staple  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  especially  felt  the  depres- 
sion, not  merely  by  reason  of  the  low  prices  of  wools  in  the  trade  centers 
of  Europe,  but  on  account  of  this  gradual  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  Argentine  paper  dollar.  Wool,  being  an  export,  always  commands 
gold  rates  in  the  plaza,  but  it  is  paid  for  in  paper  at  the  current  rate 
for  gold.  Tbus  the  estanciero  sells  his  wool  for  gold,  converts  his  gold 
into  paper,  and  pays  his  debts  with  this  currency — the  difference  be- 
tween the  gold  and  the  paper  going  into  his  own  pocket  as  a  part  of  his 
income.  During  the  last  year  this  difference  has  been  growing  "  beauti^ 
fully  less  " ;  and  with  it  the  largest  part  of  profits  has  been  wiped  out* 
Merchants  in  the  import  trade  have  likewise  felt  the  effects  of  this  un- 
settling of  prices  consequent  upon  the  appreciation  of  paper  moneys 
and  the  people  generally  who  find  that  they  are  not  able  to  buy  hO  much 
with  the  same  amount  of  paper,  also  feel  the  ^^  pinch."  These  causes 
have  had  the  effect  to  depress  business  and  restrict  trade. 

THE  GENERAL  THRIFT. 

The  general  outlook  of  the  country,  however,  continues  to  be  en- 
couraging. The  people  are  on  the  whole  becoming  more  prosperous.. 
There  is  a  more  uniform  appearance  of  thrift,  and  the  high  stand  which 
the  government  has  taken  in  giving  its  aid  as  far  as  possible  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  resources,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  is  working  as  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing army  of  producers.  The  country  is  making  progress.  The  old  Span- 
ish apathy  against  manual  labor,  as  degrading  in  its  effects,  is  gradually 
disappearing  before  the  new  element  of  population  which  is  reaching- 
here  from  overcrowded  Europe;  and  honest  industry  in  every  depart- 
ment of  production  is  more  and  more  asserting  itself  and  coming  to  the 
front. 

INDUSTRIES  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  have  so  fully,  in  former  annual  and  so  recently  in  special  reports  to 
the  Department,  discussed  the  industries  of  the  country,  giving  details 
of  their  development  and  progress,  not  only  here  in  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
in  the  several  provinces,  that  it  would  be  in  great  part  a  recapitulation 
to  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time.  It  is  sufff- 
cient  to  remark  that  the  sugar  interest,  mostly  confined  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Tucuman  and  Santiago  del  Estero,  is  every  day  assuming  larger 
liroportions.  During  the  last  year  a  much  greater  breadth  of  land  was 
planted  in  cane,  and  a  large  amount  of  improved  machinery  was  re- 
ceived from  France.  The  native  brown  sugar  finds  now  a  ready  sale 
in  this  market  for  ordinary  purposes;  but,  of  course,  until  refining  es- 
tiibUshments  are  put  in  operation,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  supersede 
tlie  use  of  the  refined  sugars  of  New  York  and  Holland.  The  wines  of 
the  northwestern  provinces  are  also  now  found  on  sale  in  this  market. 
To  say  the  least  of  them,  they  are  grapy  and  genuine — a  thing  which 
cannot  be  said  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  light  table  wines,  much  less 
of  the  ports,  sherries,  and  madeiras,  which  are  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  Argentine  people.  As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  these  native  wines 
cannot  come  into  general  use  until  the  cost  of  their  transportation  from 
the  interior  is  greatly  reduced  through  the  opening  of  new  railways^ 
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IMMIGRATION. 

I  have  already  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  official  returns  of  im- 
migration into  the  Argentine  Eepublic  during  the  year  1880.  The  total 
number  was  41,615,  being  a  falling  ofif  on  8,590  on  the  number  for  the 
previous  year.  The  civil  war  of  last  year  was  stated  as  a  cause  for  this 
decrease,  and  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be,  during  the  present 
year,  a  greater  influx  than  ever.  Recently,  however,  reports  of  immi- 
grants have  been  sent  back  and  published  throughout  France  and  Italy, 
representing  that  they  have  been  greatly  deceived  in  the  assurances 
made  to  them  upon  embarking  for  this  country;  that  the  promises  given 
to  them  by  emigration  agents  have  not  been  fulfilled;  that  they  have 
not  been  properly  located  upon  farming  lands  as  they  were  told  they 
would  be;  that,  generally,  they  have  been  left,  upon  their  arrival  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  "•  shift^  for  themselves ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  fam- 
ilies have  beeu  sent  off  to  the  extreme  frontiers,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
hostile  Indians,  removed  from  civilization,  and  isolated  from  their  coun- 
trymen, where,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country,  without 
money  and  without  hope,  they  have  been  left  to  linger  out  a  miserable 
existence.  I  cannot  personally  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
but  I  know  that  they  have  created  considerable  sensation,  and  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  for  investigation.  Such 
abuses  as  the  above  reports  would  indicate  may  have  a  temporary  ef 
feet  in  deterring  emigrants  from  seeking  these  shores ;  but  of  course  the 
Argentine  Government  is  in  earnest  in  seeking  to  induce  immigration 
hither,  and  whatever  promises  it  makes  are  made  in  good  faith ;  and, 
as  it  annually  makes  large  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  it  will  at 
once  see  to  it  that  there  will  be  no  grounds  for  complaint  in  the  future. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  place  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tions of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  than  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  its 
leagues  upon  leagues  of  virgin  soil,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
its  undeveloped  resources. 

PROSPECTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

T  WO  seasons  ago,  as  I  reported,  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country 
were  so  encouraging,  and  the  yield  of  the  grain  crop  was  so  great,  cod- 
sidering  the  breath  of  land  in  cultivation,  that  great  expect^ations  were 
formed  of  the  ability  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  future,  not  only 
to  supply  the  home  demand  for  breadstuffs,  but  to  leave  a  large  sur- 
plus for  exports.  Indeed,  there  was  considerable  movement  of  grain  to 
Liverpool,  and  we  were  assured  that  this  country  would  soon  be  a  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  furnishing  food  to  Great  Britain.  Bat 
during  the  next  season  again  came  the  locusts  in  quantities  greater  than 
ever  before  known ;  and  the  growing  crops  throughout  the  province  of 
Santa  F<$,  the  great  wheat  region  of  this  republic,  were  utterly  destroyed 
just  as  they  were  ready  for  the  reaper.  The  last  season  was  almost  as 
unfortunate.  So  that  for  the  last  year,  instead  of  shipping  wheat,  the 
country  has  not  produced  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  large 
quantities  have  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  The  statistical  office 
puts  the  amount  at  18,581,176  kilograms,  of  which  the  greater  part  came 
from  Chili  and  the  United  States. 

The  prospects  of  the  growing  crops,  while  I  write,  are  most  promising, 
with  a  wider  breadth  than  ever  in  serials;  and  unless  there  is  another 
inopportune  visit  of  these  locusts  (langugtas)^  there  will  be  enough  for 
the  home  consumption  and  a  surplus  for  export. 
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These  frequent  visitations  of  locusts  are  very  discouraging  to  those 
-who  are  struggling  to  make  this  more  of  an  agricultural  country,  but  it 
<loes  not  deter  them  from  persevering.  The  progress  of  agriculture  shows 
itself  in  the  demand  which  is  springing  up  for  small  farms — not  merely 
in  what  are  called  the  agricultural  colonies,  but  along  the  lines  of  the 
various  railways  and  near  the  centers  of  population.  The  price  of  such 
lands  has  so  greatly  increased  in  value  during  the  last  few  years  that  it 
is  no  longer  profitable  to  hold  them  in  grass  for  sheep  or  cattle  farming. 
They  are  gradually  being  divided  up  and  turned  over  to  the  plow. 
These  small  farms,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Italians  and  Basques,  are 
opening  up  on  all  sides;  and,  with  the  hard-working  people  who  are  ex- 
tracting a  living  from  them,  are  doing  much  in  the  waj'  of  educating  the 
Argentines  to  a  better  apjjreciation  of  the  diguity  of  labor,  and  that 
the  great  wealth  of  their  country  in  the  future  is  to  consist  not  so  much 
in  its  flocks  as  in  its  crops,  provided, of  course,  that  the  locusts  are  not 
forever  to  remain  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  agricultural  progress  of 
the  country. 

It  has  been  difficult  heretofore  to  obtain  any  statistics  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  but  the  national  government  has  lately  issued  a  decree  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  ascertaining  by  means  of  surveys  and  sta- 
tistical inquiry  not  only  what  are  the  natural  products  of  the  Northern 
and  the  Cuys  provinces,  but  the  present  state  of  their  industries  and 
the  iwssibility  of  founding  others;  also  a  description  of  such  territories, 
whether  suitable  for  cultivation  or  for  stock  raising,  of  the  climate, 
capacity  for  irrigation,  value  of  land,  available  timber,  and  other  data 
calculated  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
inducements  such  provinces  offer  to  European  immigrants.  If  these 
statistics  are  obtained  they  will  do  much  towards  the  settlement  of  those 
portions  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

PRICES  OF  LAND. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  land  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  depends 
altogether  upon  where  the  land  is  situated.  In  the  remote  provinces 
just  referred  to,  a  league  of  land  (three  square  miles)  can  be  bought  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  But  near  the  centers  of  population  the  price 
would  be  as  many  thousand  per  league.  In  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  the  great  cattle  and  sheep  industries  of  the  country  are 
found,  there  are  now  but  few  estancia  lands  to  be  obtained  except  at  ex- 
orbitant figures.  Fine  grass  lands  in  some  of  the  favorite  counties 
(partidos)  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per 
square  league,  whilst  outside  lands,  depending  on  their  distance  from 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sell  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  square  league. 
During  the  last  year  a  large  amount  of  very  good  "  camp  "  was  bought 
up  at  prices  approximating  to  these  figures,  and  are  now  held  for  spec- 
ulative purposes.  If  distance  from  the  capital  is  no  object,  land  to-day 
can  be  bought  in  the  Plate,  suitable  for  cattle  farming,  at  from  one  cent 
to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  locality,  the  margin  of  the  price  being 
about  as  great  as  the  distimce  which  divides  the  properties.  But  with- 
out embracing  either  of  these  extreme  rat^s,  I  may  safely  say  that  good 
pasture  land  can  nowhere  be  bought  as  cheap  as  in  the  Plate.  The  in- 
crease of  population  by  immigration,  thesteady  advance  of  agricultural 
farming,  and  the  better  protection  which  the  government  now  affords 
on  the  frontiers  against  the  Indians,  all  tend  to  improve  the  price  of 
land  in  this  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  are  beginning  to  pre- 
sent in  the  land  markets  other  purchasers  than  sheep-farmetB  aud  c^- 
tancieros. 
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CATTLE  FARMING  ON  THE  FRONTIERS. 

What  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  land  sales  during  the  last  year 
Las  been  the  lifting  of  the  frontiers  on  the  south  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Patagonia,  thus  freeing  the  inside  lands  from  the 
raids  of  the  Indians.  If  President  Roca's  administration  should  do 
nothing  more,  in  having  accomplished  this  it  has  earned  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  the  Argentine  people.  Until  then  the  stock  was  so  hemme<l 
in  from  Eocas  to  Azul,  between  sheep  farmers  on  one  side  and  wild  In- 
dians on  the  other,  that  they  were  overcrowded,  and  every  year  millions 
of  breeding  mares  and  cows  had  to  be  slaughtered  to  leave  pasturage 
sufficient  for  what  remained,  ^ow,  however,  cattle  and  horses  have 
been  driven  down  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  province  to  stock  new 
estancias,  and  mares  and  cows  for  breeding  purposes  are  worth  more 
to-day  than  fat  cattle  for  the  market.  Cattle  on  these  new  pasture  lands 
increase  much  faster  than  on  inside  "  camps.''  As  an  instance  in  point, 
I  am  told  of  a  case  where  an  Irishman  bought  a  large  estancia  on  the 
new  frontier  and  has  it  now  stocked  with  15,000  cattle.  The  money 
which  he  first  invested  in  the  stock  has  all  been  returned  to  him  with 
interest;  so  that  his  15,000  head  of  cattle  really  cost  him  nothing.  At 
the  present  value  put  upon  cattle  they  will  in  a  couple  of  years  refund 
to  him  what  he  paid  for  his  land,  about  $800  per  square  league,  and  then 
he  will  have  his  estancia,  12  square  leagues,  and,  say,  15,000  cattle,  clear 
profit,  since  the  original  capital  which  he  invested  in  land  and  cattle  wUl 
have  been  paid  back  with  interest.  Of  course  he  has  worked  very  hard 
and  denied  himself  all  the  comforts  of  life  to  accomplish  this,  but  it 
shows  how  readily  money  can  be  accumulated  in  this  country  by  faithful 
labor  and  self-sacrifice.  * 

With  such  results  as  these  it  is  not  strange  that  cattle  farming  has 
recently  received  a  new  impetus  in  this  province.  Sheep  farming  has 
for  many  years  been  the  favorite  industry ;  but  it  costs  so  much  to  make 
a  start  in  that  line  that  it  has  not  now  the  same  attractions  for  young 
men,  since,  while  pasture  lands  for  sheep  can  nowhere  be  obtained  for 
less  than  $100,000  per  league,  good  cattle  "  camps"  can  be  bought  for 
from  $500  to  $1,000  per  league.  A  large  proportion  of  the  recent  sales  of 
outside  lands  are  now  being  stocked  with  cattle,  audit  only  takes  about 
one  season  for  a  few  hundj^d  picked  cows  to  double  their  numbers,  so 
that,  with  good  luck,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  profit  "comes  in." 
President  !^ca  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in  view  of  the  great  extent 
of  new  lands  now  being  stocked,  in  seven  years  the  number  of  homed 
cattle  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  now  estimated  at  6,896,000  head,  will 
exceed  twenty-three  millions!  Some  recent  tables  on  cattle  farming 
have  been  published  by  Senor  Diego  Alvear,  well  known  throughoat 
the  republic ;  and  it  appears,  according  to  his  figures,  that  one  thousand 
picked  cows  will  give  at  the  end  of  ^ve  years  7,200  head  of  cattle.  Now, 
ou  the  basis  that  these  1,000  picked  cows  cost  $16  each,  and  that  a  square 
league  of  land  cost  $700,  and  the  ranches,  corrals,  &c.,  $1,000  more,  we 
will  have  a  capital  of  say  $20,000,  yielding  at  the  end  of  five  years,  in 
cows  alone,  $65,000;  whilst  the  land,  which  forms  a  portion  of  tbe  capi- 
tal, owing  to  its  being  refined  with  the  soft  grasses,  will  be  worth  the 
sum  total  of  the  original  capital.  These  tables  look  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  just  now  cattle  farming  is  exceedingly 
profitable. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

There  is  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  less  official  information  can  be 
obtained  than  the  yield  of  the  mines  of  the  interior  provinces.    The 
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govemmeDt  has  published  no  statistics  on  the  subject  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  pretty  much  all  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  ob- 
tained through  interested  parties,  who  have  shares  of  mining  stock  to 
sell.  From  such  sources  I  am  constantly  hearing  of  the  opening  of  new 
mines  or  the  reworking  of  others,  heretofore  abandoned,  with  profitable 
results.  Of  course  all  this  must  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance; but  there  is  no  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  large  quantities 
of  mining  machinery  which  is  constantly  being  received  here  from 
England  and  France  for  use  in  the  upper  country,  operations  In  the 
mining  districts  must  be  steadily  going  on.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
know  what  is  really  the  present  condition  of  the  mining  interests  of 
the  republic,  or  whether,  in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  mines  are  really 
doing  more  than  paying  expenses.  In  my  last  report  I  gave  an  account 
of  the  mines  of  Cordova.  I  have  before  me  now  a  letter  from  the  famous 
Famatina  mines  of  the  province  of  Bioja,  published  in  the  Standard 
newspaper  of  this  city.  It  is  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a  practical  miner 
and  essayist,  and  gives  so  much  information  that  I  send  it  with  this 
report. 

THE   FAMATIXA    DISTRICT. 

To  th€  editor  of  the  Standard : 

Dear  Sir:  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  mines  situated  in  the  Famatina  range 
of  mountains,  in  the  proyince  of  Rioja,  Argentine  Republic,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you 
the  foUowing  observations.  ' 

That  this  mining  field  is  rich,  very  rich,  no  one  who  has  taken  the  slightest  trouble 
in  examining  it  can  deny.  There  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  in  actual  work  in 
the  various  hills  of  this  range,  and  all  giving  good  results;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
saying  all  would  give  brilliant  results  if  worked  in  proper  and  energetic  manner. 

1st.  The  principal  hiUs  being  worked  for  silver  are  the  Cerro  Negro,  on  which  there 
are  a  large  number  of  mines  ^tne  principal  owners  being  Srs.  Treloar,  Almonacid  and 
Parchappe,  Fernandez  and  Ximenez,  Garcia  and  Achaval)  has  given  and  continued  to 
give  very  lar^e  quantities  of  silver.  These  mines  mostly  have  been  worked  to  a  very 
shallow  depth,  owing  principally — 

a.  To  the  nnsettlea  state  of  the  province  till  a  few  yeai*s  ago. 

b.  To  the  want  of  capital  for  workinj;  them  sufficiently. 

c.  To  the  richness  of  the  lodes,  which  induce  these  petty  miners  to  work  a  point  where 
it  was  rich  at  surface  till  they  meet  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  ore,  when  they 
remove  their  operations  to  another  rich  point  at  surface ;  consequently  the  hill  is  fhll 
of  holes  rather  than  mines. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  a  few  persons  with  a  little  more  capital,  courage,  and 
more  science  in  mining  matters,  have  taken  some  of  these  and  extended  their  opera- 
tions, and  the  result,  as  was  to  be  exnected,  has  been  to  prove  that  the  lodes  are  as 
rich,  if  not  richer,  than  at  surface.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  Peregrina  mines 
(Fernandez  and  Ximenez),  where  at  100  meters  in  depth  the  lode  has  not  only  proved 
much  richer  but  also* more  constant;  and  the  Rosario  and  S.  Pedro  mines,  both  bo- 
longing  to  Mr.  Treloar ;  at  the  Puerto,  of  Messrs.  Almonacid  and  Parchappe,  and  many 
other  mines,  all  tend  to  prove  the  same  fact,  and  from  these  mines  ores  giving  from 
20,  50,  and  80  per  cent,  of  silver  have  often  been  met.  It  was  from  this  and  the  Cal- 
dera  hill  that  Mr.  Treloar  sent  his  collection  of  silver  ores  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, where  he  obtained  the  medal. 

2d.  The  Tigre  (Fernandez,  Gonzalez,  Almonacid  and  Parchappe).  This  hill  has 
only  been  worked  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results  are  really  astonishing ; 
the  owners  generally  have  made  large  profits. 

And  3d.  The  Caldera.  This  hill  also  is  abundant  in  ttilver.  I  have  seen  ores  from 
the  San  Pedro  and  Aragonisa  mines,  both  belouging  to  Almonacid  and  Parchappe, 
and  from  the  Esperanza,  belonging  to  8r.  Bascufian,  as  well  as  others  which  equal  in 
quality  some  of  the  Cerro  Negro's  richest  ores. 

The  principal  hiU  worked  for  copper  is  the  Mejicana.  This  hill  is  undoubtedly 
wondeifnlly  rich,  and  the  mines  have  given  splendid  results.  I  must  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Upulongos  mine,  belouging  to  Messrs.  Valdes  and  Sarrahona.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  mine,  though  very  indifferently  worked,  must  have  given  splendid  profits 
to  the  owners;  but  owing  to  the  mania,  I  am  told,  for  lawsuits,  the  principal  proprie- 
tor has  in  a  measure  counteracted  the  good  effect  of  the  mines. 

There  is  now  a  company  formed  for  working  the  Melliza  and  other  properties  which 
belong  to  Don  T.  Schroeder.  These  mines  adjoin  and  are  on  some  of  the  same  lodes 
as  the  Upulongos,  and  when  they  get  to  work  properly  on  the  prii\c\i^%\  \oCi*^^,  \Xi«c^ 
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can  bo  no  doubt  that  under  good  mauageiueut  the  results  will  compensate  this  the 
pioneer  of  the  companies  to  tliese  regions. 

The  copper  ores  in  thi»  hill  generally  contain  a  first-rate  ley  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  principal  hill  worked  for  gold  is  El  Oro.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  hill  l>elong? 
to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Treloar.  These  are  the  richest  gold  mines  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  lodes  and  cross-lodes  are  very  numerous.  Some  parcels  of  ores  I  have 
seen  which  give  seventy  ounces  and  upwards  to  the  "  cajon,"  which  equals  2j?  to  30 
ounces  per  ton. 

These  mines  have  not  been  worked  as  they  deserve,  owing  to  the  important  lawsnit 
Mr.  Treloar  has  had  for  the  last  five  years  with  Sr.  Valdes,  but  which  has  now  been 
decided  by  arbitration.  The  lawsuit  is  for  settlement  of  affairs  ixjlative  to  consigna- 
tion of  "regulus"  from  the  Upulongos  mines. 

At  the  **Oro''  Mr.  Treloar  has  put  a  small  California  stamp,  and  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceives the  amount  due  to  him  by  Sr.  Valdes,  he  will  do  well  to  devote  his  attention 
to  these  mines;  he  has  points  where  to  place  at  least  100  men  to  break  paying  stuff, 
and  will  soon  require  extra  stamping  power. 

Having  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  various  hills,  I  will  enter  upon  a  few  poinU 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

I  visited  Chilecito  some  years  ago,  and  on  my  return  I  am  surprised  at  the  progress 
made  in  the  place.  Then  there  were  but  few  houses,  and  these  very  poor;  now  I  find 
it  a  town  called  Villa  Argentina,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  6,000  inhabitants, 
and  signs  of  natural  progress  everywhere.  By  the  by,  I  hear  now  that  it  is  proposed 
to  make  this  place  a  city. 

Messrs.  Almonacid  &  Parchappe  have  put  up  some  splendid  silver  smelting  works 
at  the  Quebrada  de  San  Miguel,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  the  re- 
sults np  to  date  have  been  very  satisfactory  indeed,  and  promise,  when  the  mines  com- 
mence to  be  worked  in  a  bett^er  manner,  to  be  not  only  a  great  boon  to  the  miners 
here,  but  also  a  most  lucrative  business. 

There  is  now  a  French  engineer  (^loiLnieur  Fouert)  examining  the  mines  of  Fer- 
nandez &  Co.,  for  a  company,  and  I  h  urn  thai  a  Frciu-h  company  has  been  formed  for 
the  working  of  Messrs.  Almonacid  &  Parchappe's  mines  and  establishment;  when 
these  commence,  Famatina  will  be  ^'Famatina.^' 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wretched  management  in  which  the  mines  are 
«till  worked,  I  have,  I  think,  only  to  say  that  in  no  mine  did  I  see  any  machinery, 
and  only  in  the  Peregrina  did  I  see  a  winze ;  the  custom  adopted  being  to  extract  the 
«tatf  from  the  working  in  hide  \>agSj  lashed  on  to  the  shoulders  of  workmen. 

I  also  observed  that  at  the  mines  the  progress  as  far  as  accommodation  is  concerned 
is  not  very  ^reat,  being,  generally  speaking,  as  before,  stone  ranches  without  any 
mortar.  This  may  be  accounted  for  till  the  last  few  years  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  laws,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  poverty  and  carelessness  of  the  m^ority  of  mine 
ownere. 

The  provincial  government  is  now  commencing  to  see  the  importance  of  the  mines, 
■and  have  this  year,  for  the  tirst  time  almost,  thought  fit  to  dictate  some  measure  for 
the  encouragement  of  mining,  and  other  propositions  are  now  in  discussion  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  proposed  railway,  if  carried  out,  will  be  the  making  of  this  place  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Every  one  here  is  talking  now  of  the  splendid  discovery  of  coal  at  the  Colorado  and 
in  Vinchina.     I  shall  try  to  go  to  see  it  before  my  departure. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  tnat  I  formed  my  opinion  years  ago  of  the  importance  of 
that  mining  field,  I  now  confirm.    The  good  opinion  then  formed  will  fall  short  of  the 
reality,  if  tue  mines  be  worked  energetically  and  economically. 
I  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir,  vours,  very  truly, 

W.  GRIBBELL. 

NEW  MINT   AT  BUENOS   AYRES. 

What  will  i)robably  give  an  impetus  to  the  working  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  the  republic  is  the  fact  that  the  government  has  at  last 
made  provision  for  coinng  its  own  money.  A  national  mint  with  the  most 
approved  machinery  from  Europe  has  just  been  erected  in  this  city. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  mint  the  country  ever  possessed, 
but  this  is  not  literally  correct.  According  to  Seiior  Agote,  president 
of  the  public  credit  department  of  the  government,  who  has  just  fur- 
nished some  interesting  data  on  the  subject,  the  first  Argentine  money 
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was  coiued  at  the  uiint  of  Potoai,  when  that  famous  mine  was  included 
in  the  old  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata.    It  was  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  the  date  of  April  13,  1813,  and  the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness  as  Spanish  money.    The  mone}^  coined  was, 
gold — ounces,  half  ounces,  quarter  ounces,  and  eighth  ounces ;  and  silver — 
dollars,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars,  eighth  dollars,  and  sixteenth  dol- 
lars.    In  1815  a  trial  of  coining  was  attempted  at  Cordova ;  and  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  from  the  director  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  May  21, 1819^ 
the  erection  of  a  mint  was  authorized  at  Cordova,  so  that  coining,  which 
bad  been  interrupted  at  Potosi,  might  be  continued  there  under  the 
law  of  1813.    But  the  government  supply  of  precious  metals  having 
become  exhausted,  the  public  authorities  sold  at  auction  the  exclusive 
right  to  coin  i-ilver  money  for  thirty  ye^rs.    This  exclusive  privilege  did 
not  expire  until  1844,  when' a  provincial  mint  was  again  created  by 
virtue  of  a  decree,  dated  February  2, 1844,  for  the  coining  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  machinery  of  the  old  mint  being  used  for  this  purpose.     In 
1826  a  mint  was  by  a  law  of  the  province  of  Rioja  established  in  the 
city  of  that  name,  which  began  by  coining  only  half-dollar  silver  pieces, 
but  subsequently  also  coineil  silver  dollars  an<l  gold  ounces.    These 
provincial  mints  continued  their  operations  until  1860,  when  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  adopted,  the  tenth  para- 
graph of  the  fourth  chapter  Of  which  gives  te  the  national  Congress  the 
exclusive  privilege  te  coin  money  and  fix  its  value.    It  is  by  virtue  of 
this  provision  that  the  present  mint  has  been  erected  in  this  city,  and 
is  now  only  waiting  for  Congress  te  pass  a  coinage  law  before  beginning 
operations.    It  has  decided  that  the  monetary  unit  of  the  republic  shall 
be  **the  gold  or  silver  dollar;  the  former  te  be  l^VAV  grams  of  gold 
of  ]*o%  fineness,  and  the  latter  to  be  25  grams  of  silver  of  -^^l^  fine- 
ness.''   Congress,  however,  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  adopt  the 
bi  metallic  system  of  money  or  not.    A  strong  pressure  is  being  ex- 
erted to  have  this  done,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
pitHluct  of  the  mines  of  the  republic  is  silver,  but  it  is  plausibly  argued 
that  the  double  system  would  practically  drive  all  the  gold  out  of  the 
conntry,  as  gold  is  the  more  valuable  metal  of  the  two.    Whether  the 
mines  of  the  upper  provinces  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
"lint  remains  te  be  seen.    During  the  last  week  gold  has  been  arrit'ing 
from  England  consigned  to  the  mint.    It  is  not  improbable  that  when 
the  mint  gets  into  operation,  it  will  give  a  renewed  impetus  to  the  mining 
interests  of  the  country;  and  that  so  soon  as  the  nation  fully  returns  to 
specie  payments,  the  mint  will  become  a  popular  institution. 

COMMERCE  OP  THE  NATION. 

.  The  total  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  shows  a  slight  excess 
'^  its  amounts  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  as  will  appear  below  : 

Jotal  commerce  for  1880 1100,564,316 

'^"tiil  commerce  for  1879 92,633,190 

Excess  of  1880 7,931,1«6 

The  imports,  however,  have  only  reached  $44,066,893,  less  by  $801,010 
^''an  the  previous  year;  while  the  exports  reached  to  $56,497,423,  being 
♦V32,I36  more  than  in  1879. 


NAVIGATION. 


foreign  navigation*  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the 
ill  appear  from  the  following  resumi: 


^\ 


Arrivals. 


ClaM. 


No. 


ToDoage. 


»88elfl 2,311  j 

2.524  ! 


308, 461 
878,841 


Depari^ares. 


1,147 
2,233 


Tonna^^c. 


231,  990 
823,  290 


tal. 


4. 835  I     1, 187, 302       3,  380 


1, 0&5,  2N) 


ch  gives  a  total  movement  of  8,215  vessels,  and  of  2,242,582  ton 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  ACCORDING   TO   FLAG. 


n^kr. 


"\ 


following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  ac 
%  to  flag,  during  the  year  1880,  to  wit : 


•^feB. 


Flag. 


Kind  of  vessel. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


ToUl 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total 


SaUing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Total 

failing  vessels 
Steamers 

TotAl 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Total 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Total 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers . 

Total 


'  *»»A  foUowing  tables  of  navigation  and  commerce  are  official,  hav^*''^ 
"'-- *1  statistical  office. 
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Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  according  to  flag  ^  tfc. — Con  tinned. 


Flag. 

Kind  of  vessel. 
Sailins  vessels 

Arrived. 

De 
No. 

* 

parted. 

No. 

Tonnage. 
364 

Tonnage. 

Oreek  

7 

Steamers 

Total 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

7 

364 

22 

Dutch ...  

20 

4,812 
\ . .   . 

4.878 

..   ........ 

Total 

Sailing  vessels 

St<*amcr8 

20 

4,812 

22 

4,878 

Engliab 

132 
960 

51,342 
381, 034 

112 

880 

43.  939 
371.  920 

Total 

1,  092 

432,  376 

992 

415,  859 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

Italian 

28 
180 

35,  024 
76, 369 

143 
28 

57,609 

34,866 

Total  

208 

111,393 

171 

92,  475 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

United  States 

61 

32,883 

68 

35,  724 

Totol 

1 

61 

32,883 

68 

35,  724 

Sailins  vessels 

N'orwegian 

26 

9,213 

23 

6,723 

Steamers 

Total 

.....          . 

26 

9.213 

23 

6,723 

Sailincr  vessels . . 

Paracnavan .- 

33 

1,205 

18 

591 

Steamers 

Total 

■  *     1 

33 

1,205 

18 

591 

Sailin  IF  vessels 

Portugneae ^ 

3 

773 

8 

1.812 

Steamers 

Total 

Sailinff  vessels 

3 

773 

8 

1,812 

Swedish 

15 

4,111 

9 

2,867 

Steamers 

Total 



15 

4,111 

9 

2,867 

• 

jffailiair  vessels 

Umffuavan 

518 
171 

16,925 
42, 479 

227 
148 

7,148 
85, 151 

Total 

689 

59.404 

375 

42,299 

Sailins  vessels 

Grand  total 

2,311 
2,524 

308,461 
878,841 

1.147 
2,233 

231,990 

Steamers 

823,290 

Total 

4,835 

1, 187, 302 

3,380 

1,  055, 280 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  to  and  from 
each  nation  during  the  year  1880,  to  wit: 


From  and  to— 

Kind  of  vessel. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

No. 

24 
31 

Tonnage. 

6,045 
46.614 

52,  659 

No. 

29 
17 

Tonnage. 

Germany - 

Sailins  vessels 

It,  152 

Steamers 

24. 148 

Total  

Sailin "■  vessels 

55 

46  i            35.  300 

West  Indies 

1                  236 

39  i             10  092 

Steamers  

; 

Total 

1 

1                  236 

39  i             10,092 
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Arrivals  and  departures  to  and  from  each  nalioiij  j-c, — Contiuued. 


From  and  to- 


Kind  of  vesael. 


A  frica Sail ing  vessels 

Steamers 


Total 


Belfcium Sailing  yessels. 

'Steamers , 


ToUl 


Brazil Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 


Total. 


Chili Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 


ToUl. 


Spain. 


United  States. 


France. 


Holland. 


England. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamei-s 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Italy ;  Sailing  ressels 

Steamers 


Total. 


Paragnay Sailing  vessels 

'  Steamers 


Total. 


Umgnay Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 


Total. 


Unknown Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 


Total 


Grand  total j  Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 


Arrivrd. 


Departed. 


No.        Tonnage.       No.        Tonna 


3 
15 


874 
18,  030 


18 


18,904 


224 
229 


22,083 
32, 814 


453 


54.807 


19 
2 


0,038 
2,230 


21 


11.268 


106 


54.073 


166 


54,073 


101 


101 


57 
42 


99 


49,202 


49, 202 


19,503 
78,974 


98,476 


304 


95 
450 


2 
94 


as. 


425. 


i3x;|/ 


99 


1*3,  796 


218 
213 


85, 1« 


431 


09.  W? 


54 

7 


2s,m 

7,877 


61 


36,038 


47 
3 


50 


51 
9 


60 


63 

87 

150 


14,474 
6.861 


21.tf& 


10, 5» 
85,887 

ImS 

148,127 
174,^ 


65,033 

30 

.  4.607 
87.000 

87 

403 

83. J«^ 

1  o«i 


2,311 
2,  524 


Total I    4,835 
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RATIO  OF  STEAMERS  TO  SAILING  VESSELS. 

Comparing  these  tables  with  those  of  the  previous  four  years,  we  will 
Dd  that  every  year  the  ratio  of  steamers  to  sailing  vessels  is  increasing, 
be  per  cent,  of  each  during  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen  from  the 
lie  wing  table: 


Yean. 

Steam, 
per   cent. 

SaU, 
per  ceat 

6 

• 

68.1 
66.4 
67.6 
71.2 
75.9 

81.9 

7 

33.6 

8 

32.4 

9 

28.8 

0 

24.1 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  statistical  department  that  60.6  per 
mt,  of  the  ocean  tonnage  during  the  year  1880  belonged  to  Buenos 
yres,  the  balance  being  distributed  between  Eosario,  Concepcion,  Con- 
>rdia,  and  other  smaller  towns  up  the  Parana  Eiver. 
The  following  is  the  per  cent,  which  each  flag  had  in  the  foreign 
avigation  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  during  the  last  year,  to  wit: 
inglisb,  38;  French,  14.7;  Argentine,  11.1;  Italian,  9.1;  German,  7.4; 
Brazilian,  6;  Uruguayan,  4.5;  United  States,  3.0;  Spanish,  3.1;  Belgian, 
.2;  others,  1.3;  total,  100  per  cent.  And  the  following  is  the  per  cent, 
oeach  nation  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  during  the  same  time, 
owit:  Uruguay,  32.9;  England,  16.4;  France,  12.2;  Paraguay,  7.6; 
Belgium,  7;  Brazil,  5.6;  Italy,  4.4;  Germany,  3.9;  United  States,  3.8; 
^pain,  3.4;  Chili,  2.1 ;  other  nations,  0.7.    Total,  100  per  cent, 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

As  already  stated,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  for  the  year 
oded  December  31, 1880,  amounted  to  $100,564,316,  as  appears  below. 

^Jports  subject  to  tariff  duty 143,245,317 

'J|>ort8  free  of  tariff  duty 821,576 

sports  subject  to  tariff  duty 50,855,126 

fporta  free  of  tariff  duty 5,642,297 

Total 100,564,316 

4dding  to  these  figures  the  amount  which  passed  in  transit  for  Bolivia, 
\rit,  $1,621,522,  and  it  increases  the  figures  to  $102,185,838. 
these  figures  are  based  on  what  are  called  official  or  custom-house 
luations,  on  which  duties  are  collected,  and  do  not  represent  necessarily 
i  true  values  of  the  merchandise.  Indeed  it  is  known  that  the  average 
itom-house  valuation  is  not  much  more  than  two-thirds  the  actual 
lue.  * 

4277 42 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  merchandise  entered  and  cleared 
at  each  custom-house  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  during  the  year  1880, 
to  wit: 

Movements  of  foreign  trade  by  ctistom-hoMKt, 


C  astom-houses. 


Aj6     

Baradero 

Bella  Vista.... 
Buenos  Ay  res 

Campaoa 

Concordia  ..... 
Corrieotes  .... 

Bnneuada 

Goya 


GaieKQAy 

Galo)(iuijrcb<i 

Ji^jay 

IaPaz 

La  Victoria 

HAsdosa 

FaraoA  

Paso  de  los  LibnSa 

Patajconed 

Roaario 

Salta. 


SanUF6..\. 
Ran  Pedro  .. 
San  Juao  .. 
San  Nicolaa. 
XTmjway.... 
Zarat^ 


Total 


Imports. 


35, 


3, 218 

22,660 

8M.551 

14,906 

363,60r> 

146,792 


174, 612 

liW,  227 

234.  852 

456,458 

87,122 

29,684 

28.822 

176.  527 

57.840 

2.435 

,  475, 891 

193.718 

89.U34 

8.138 

165.881 

140.897 

111,658 

305 


44,066.893 


Exports. 


1693.379 

254,839 

16.207 

38,600,538 

2,7U0 

1,674,616 

87.164 


4,673 

1.450.400 

517. 957 

354,178 


407,245 
386.516 

79,197 
180.348 

14,341 
6,958,075 

87.424 

24,5i« 
7U9.456 
70^493 
3, 0(«.  181 
972,629 
704,367 


56,497.423 


By  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Buenos 
Ayres  stands  for  about  81  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  imports  and 
68  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  exports,  and  about  74  per  cent  of 
the  entire  foreign  commerce.  Bosario  stands  next  in  order,  while  the 
returns  from  all  the  other  custom-houses  are  quite  insignificant. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TRADE  ACCORDING  TO  NATIONALITY, 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during 
the  year  1880  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables : 


Nations. 


Germany 

WeatlndiM.. 

Belgian! 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 

Spain 

Umgnay 

United  Stotes 

France 

Holland 

India 

England 

Italy 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal    

other  nations 
Unknown 


Total 


Imports. 


12,288.852 

131,334 
2,403,001 

445.939 
2, 332. 469 

503,469 
2. 394. 477 
3. 133, 152 
3, 120^23 
8, 025, 373 

344.748 

61.495 

12.103,460 

2, 534. 495 

802,805 


48.454 

424,284 

2, 968, 463 


Exports. 


$2,450,859 
1.478.924 

13, 893, 319 
412,  174 
1.922.880 
1,278.098 
1, 139. 147 
1. 798.  064 
4, 961. 052 

15,583.713 
9.034 


5, 168, 732 

2,058.890 

46.321 

24.978 

40 

336,491 

3, 925.  707 


44,066,893     56,497.423 


TotaL 


#4.748,711 

1.610,758 

16.296,320 

858,113 

4.255.349 

1,7M,567 

3,588,6» 

4,931,216 

8,  «a,  775 

23,606.986 

353,73 

61,495 

17,272,19* 

4,593,385 

849.126 

24,978 

48,494 

760,775 

6, 894, 170 


100,564,316 
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COMPARISONS  OF  THE  YEARS  1879  AND  1880. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it  appears 
that  imports  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic  have  increased  from  the  follow- 
ing countries : 


Nations. 


Germany... 
W^st  Indiea 

Bolivia  

Para^aay . . . 

Brazil 

ChUi 


Increase. 


$70,236 
2,842 
102,864 
78,569 
108, 2u5 
181,361 


Nations. 


Spain 

Portngal 

Uruguay  — 

HMland 

England 

Other  nations 


And  they  have  decreased  from  the  following : 


Increase. 


$217, 441 

9.654 

1.  Oil,  560 

48.089 

78,032 

12,766 


Nations. 


Belgiam 

United  states 
Italy 


Decrease. 


$'  78, 583 

674,153 

97,358 


Nations. 


France. 
India.. 


Decrease. 


$1,080,176 
82,510 


The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  comparing  the  year  1880 
with  the  previous  year,  have  increased  to  the  following  countries,  to  wit : 


Nations. 

Increase. 

I 
J 

j           Nations. 

Increase. 

Nations. 

Increase. 

$922,927 

4«),328 

42,001 

72, 201 

!  Chili 

$07,318 

402,336 

347, 195 

1, 169, 760 

France 

$3, 961, 852 

9,034 

1,414,898 

261, 035 

West  Indies 

Spain 

Holland 

Ttcaliriiim .    

Uruguay 

United  Stites 

Bngland 

Boliria 

OtiTer  nations 

And  the  exports  have  decreased  during  the  same  time  to  the  follow- 
ing countries,  to  wit : 


Nations. 

Decresse. 

Nations. 

Decrease. 

Brazil 

* 

$1, 376, 856 
417, 871 

Portngal 

Peru 

$15. 211 

PanumaT    .-       ....................... 

12,082 

Taking  the  tot^l  commerce  to  and  from  each  country  during  the  same 
time,  the  following  show  an  increased  trade,  to  wit: 


Nations. 

Increase. 

!            Nations. 

Increase. 

Nations. 

Increase. 

^Armftiiv         ...... 

$1, 173,  i63 
46H,170 
225,068 
278,679 

'  Spain 

$619,777 
1,358,736  ' 

495, 607 
2, 881, 676 

Holland 

$57,122 

1.487,930 

859, 335 

273,861 

WamI  FndiAii 

Umiraav  ........... 

England 

Bolivia 

United  SUtes 

France 

ItaFy        

Chili      

other  nations 

It  will  be  noticed  that  England  continues  to  occupy  the  first  place  in 
the  amount  of  its  imports  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  France  the 
second,  and  the  United  States,  which  for  the  previous  year  was  third, 
now  falls  back  to  the  fourth  position. 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


xports  France  continues  to  stand  first  5  Belgium  holds  the  secontL 

)ugland  the  third  position,  while  the  United  States  retains  th< 
place. 

he  total  amount  of  commerce  France  still  occupies  the  first  plac< 
nd  the  second,  Belgium  the  third,  and  the  United  States 


PER  CENT.  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  NATION. 


ing  the  last  five  years  for  comparison  the  following  table  sho 
r  cent,  of  imports  into  the  Argentine  Hepublic  from  each  nati 


8 


XatioDB. 


lies 


tates 


liouB  and  anknown. 


tal. 


1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

P^eent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

5.0 

5.1 

5.0 

2.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

4.0 

4.5 

6.4 

6.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

6.1 

6.3 

6.0 

6.0 

2.5 

1.4 

1.2 

0.7 

e.0 

6.4 

5.8 

4.9 

5.1 

7.7 

4.7 

4.7 

5.4 

6.7 

6.5 

8.5 

23.2 

20.3 

20.5 

20.3 

L4 

1.2 

0.9 

0.7 

21.0 

24.3 

27.2 

26.8 

6.6 

5.1 

6.0 

6.9 

2.0 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

6.9 

9.8 

9.2 

10.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Per 


0.3 
Hi 
10 
S.8 
1.1 
S.4 
7.1 
7.0 
18.2 
0.8 
27.5 
47 
L8 
&X 


100. 


PER  CENT.  OF  EXPORTS  TO  EACH  NATION. 

ing  the  same  number  of  years  the  following  table  shows  the  pe^ 
f  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  ea€h  nation,  to  wit: 


1; 


■#-  X 


TfcOJt   o 


>^t 


Nations. 


lies. 


At«s 


.ions  and  nnknown. 
al 


1876. 

1877. 

187a 

1879. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

'  Percent 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

B.2 

1.9 

2.4 

L9 

2.1 

80.3 

29.2 

25  5 

29.0 

1.0 

1.2 

0.6 

0.7 

2.6 

4.2 

4.9 

6.9 

6.4 

7.5 

5.7 

2.5 

2.4 

1.3 

2.3 

1.5 

2.9 

ai 

2.7 

ao 

5.1 

5.6 

7.0 

ao 

18.6 

20.5 

26.0 

24.0 

15.5 

12.4 

9.7 

7.9 

3.0 

8.0 

2.2 

a  4 

0.5 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

5.9 

5.6 

7.8 

a5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1880. 


Per 
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PER  CENT.  OF  TOTAL  TRADE  OF  EACH  NATION. 


And  now  taking  the  imports  and  exports  united  for  the  same  num 
ber  of  years,  the  following  table  will  show  the  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  which  each  nation  hiis  enjoyed,  to  wit : 


Nations. 


Gernian3r 

West  Indies 

Belgiam 

BoliviA 

BraxU 

Chili 

Spain 

Umgaay 

United  States 

France 

Holland 

England 

Italy 

Paraguay 

Other  nations  and  unknown 

Total .f.. 


1876. 

1877. 

1678. 

1879. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

19.0 

17.4 

15.2 

18.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

4.1 

5.2 

5.0 

6.0 

4.7 

4.6 

3.3 

1.0 

3.9 

3.7 

4.1 

3.1 

3.8 

5.3 

3.8 

8.9 

5.2 

5.7 

6.8 

8.2 

20.5 

20.4 

23.0 

22.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

19.5 

lao 

19.1 

17.0 

5.1 

4.0 

4.2 

4.6 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.8 

6.3 

7.6 

8.3 

7.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1880. 


Percent 
4.7 
1.6 
16.2 
0.8 
4.2 
1.7 

as 

4.9 
8.0 

23.4 
0.3 

17.1 
4.5 
0.8 
&8 


100.0 


DETAILS  OF  COMMEBGE. 

A  complete  exhibit  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
for  the  year  1880  will  be  fbund  in  the  following  tables.  They  show  at 
a  glance  not  only  what  articles  of  import  and  export  together  with  their 
official  values  made  up  the  total  trade,  but  what  parts  of  it  respectively 
belonged  to  each  country  doing  business  with  this  Republic.  I  would 
state  that  these  tables  are  official,  having  been  prepared  in  the  statis- 
tical office  of  the  nation. 

Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Sepuhliofor  the  year  1880. 
mPORTS  SUB.JECT  TO  DUTY. 


Articles. 


Olive  oil  (tins) ..• kilograms.. 

Do do..-. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.-.- 

Do do 

Du do... 

Do do 

Total 

Olive  oil  (bottles) dozens.. 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do    do — 

Do do 

Do do 

Total 

Kerosene liters.. 

Do do. ... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do    - 

Do do.... 

Total 


Quantity. 

Cnstoms 
value. 

Whence. 

883 

$238 

Relsrinm. 

135,667 

89, 718 

Spain. 
Urnguay. 

212,  {>39 

62.748 

253, 973 

76,401 

France. 

1.164 

306 

England. 
Italy. 

2, 142, 2H1 

650,400 

3.492 

1,026 

Other  coantries. 

183.445 

54,386 

Unknown. 

2, 933,  344 

833,423 

9 

23 

Spain. 
Urupiay. 

313 

837 

12,074 

31, 398 

France. 

5 

14 

England. 
Italy. 

1,504 

3,482 

78 

195 

Unknown. 

13.983 

85.949 

1,630 

130 

Oermany. 

141 

12 

Cbili. 

3,610 

289 

Spain. 
Urugnav. 

315.077 

25,339 

4, 876, 029 

842,922 

United  States. 

1.710 

186 

Enjiland. 

397, 454 

81,586 

Unknown. 

5.  505, 651 

400,414 



i 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlio  for  the  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Alcohols liters. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do  .. 
do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do  .. 
do... 


TotAl 


Wire,  for  fencing kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Quantity. 


Total 


Jewelry  . 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Total 


Hempen  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


624,974 

97,838 

73 

813.282 

269,669 

1, 526, 219 

3,108 

1,8U0 

2,781 

70,274 


Cnstoms 
valne. 


2. 910, 018 


440,841 
2, 214, 730 

657. 726 

49.350 

1.194,527 

8,486.811 

403,585 


13, 447, 570 


Do 

do 

Do 

do... 

Do 

..................  -do. . . - 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

...................  do .... 

Do 

, do 

Total 

Bird  seed kilograms . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Plows number.. 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do.... 


Total 


Arms  (of  all  kinds) 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
1)0. 


62,795 

59,910 

521. 8:^ 

9,850 
13, 732 

2.461 
29,223 
15,389 


8.182 

372 

20 


3, 574 


13 

82 

3,930 

14 

194 


4,283 


f78«587 

14,2G5 

11 

31,457 

34,998 

212.328 

435 

261 

262 

8.123 


381.087 


22.443 
136,895 

36,197 
.  4.940 

86,430 


770,433 


16,268 

24 

1,175 

5.717 

2,593 

242.  337 

4.4;m 

8,567 
336 


276.443 


10. 446 
6.862 

62,953 
1,872 
2,780 
468 
3,067 
1,778 


705. 199  I   90, 232 


6,609 
5,324 
12, 376 
1,656 
180 
4,008 


30,153 


255 

30 

2 


287 


65 

724 

22,854 

299 

1,847 


25,789 


4,992 

06,650 

229 

8 

8. 520 

7.855 

3.473 

24,240 


Whence. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Spain. 

Unigoi^. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


I 


Grermany. 
Belgium. 
Urujniay. 
United  SUtes. 
France. 
England. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtea. 

Holland. 

England. 

lUly. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  oonntriea 

Unknown. 


Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Italy. 


Braxfl. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
England. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BrasU. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

l^Yance. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  ArgenUne  B^publiefor  the  year  1880 — Co&tinned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Contiiinea. 


Articles. 


Inns  (of  all  kinds) 

Do!."!'."!!!'.'. 
Bo 


Total 


Saddles  and  hameM 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Do 

............. ......do. .. . 

Do 

do 

Do 

.................. .do  ... 

Do 

.................. .do. ... 

Do 

Do 

do... 

............ ...... .  do .... 

Do 

.................. .do. ... 

Do 

do 

Total 

xroceries. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Sagar,  white kUogTAms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.., 

do... 


Total 


Quantity. 


Castoms 
value. 


$20,346 

871 

223 

4,909 


137, 311 


9,330 

706 

123 

789 

16.692 

10, 80.S 

6.519 

55,366 

212 

20 

2,225 

5,912 


3, 205. 621 

440,403 

204 

1,437,951 

1,450 

1.  539.  992 

2,  086,  510 

82 
466.658 


9, 238, 931 


550 

4, 311, 027 

42 

2, 049,  683 

67.186 

89  530 

10.530 

970, 779 


7, 439, 307 


Sogar,  white,  crashed kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do * do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Sugar,  refined kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


22 

1, 083. 287 

449.238 

1.911 

23.223 

83,341 


1, 641. 022 


428,696 

2, 722, 251 

472 

19.530 


108.699 


258. 141 

35,008 

20 

116, 415 

116 

122,504 

205, 241 

7 

38.662 


777, 114 


11,  144 

6,959 

11 

2.538 

2,797 

30.932 

17.678 

28,802 

36,930 

659 

23,443 

29.618 

814 

1.413 

2.425 

14. 375 


210, 536 


74 

618, 707 

6 

210.500 

7.432 

5.337 

1,629 

132. 201 


975,886 


Whence. 


England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Chill. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spiun. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

iuly. 

Para;;nay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belsrium. 

Bulivia. 

Brazil. 

CIiilL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Uuited  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

ChUi. 

Umguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


3     Bolivia. 
119,597     Btazil. 
53,401  I  Uruguay. 


210 
2,5.55 
8,940 


184,706 


81,430 

477,878 

72 

3.418 


lUly. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Chili. 
Spain. 


831, 962  I    142, 3«&  \  T3t\i\SQA.^ . 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepahliofor  the  year  1830 — Contiaaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— ContlimecL 


Artides. 


Snipar.  refined......... ....... 

..... .kiloflrraniB . . 

Do 

do. ... 

l)o 

Do 

Do 

do... 

Do 

........... .do. . . . 

Do 

.do.... 

Total 

Tilee 

thousands . . 

Do 

.......••••.  do .... 

Do 

.......a...  .do.... 

Do 

...... .do. . .. 

Do 

...........  do .... 

Do 

........... .do. . . . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

Total 

DiBtiUed  liauors  

liters.. 

Do 

. .... ...... .do. . . . 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

...........  do.... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

Do 

.do. .. . 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

............  do .... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

............  do .... 

Do 

Do 

Total 

Distilled  liquors  (botUed) .... 
Do 

dozens.. 

............  do  . . . 

Do 

do 

Do 

............  do .... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

...... ......  do . . . . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

...........  do .... 

Do 

...........  do . . . . 

Do 

.....do  ... 

Do 

.....do.... 

Do 

j^ 

............  do  . . . 

Do 



do 

Do 

'*••••••*••• 

....... .....do. ... 

Total 

Permented  Uqnors  (wines) . . 
Do 

Uters.. 

........... .do. ... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

Do 

...........  do .... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

............do. ... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

............  do .... 

Do 

............do. ... 

Do 

Do 

............  do . . . . 

Do 

............do.... 

Do 

............  do .... 

Total 

Fermented  liquors,  wines  (bottled) 

Do ., 

dozens. 

Do 

.......... ..do. ... 

Do 

............ do .... 

Do 

Do 

■••»«•••.••< 

...........».do.... 

Quantity. 


768.487 

8. 134, 0H5 

1,344.912 

898.880 

10,154 

60.253 

1. 308. 136 


Customs 
value. 


$140, 183 
560,101 
224,042 
156,333 
1,777 
10,544 
228,026 


11, 547. 818  2. 026, 122 


I 

36 

212 

35 

5.464 

4 

16 

262 


6,030 


888,604 

1, 273, 589 

478,123 

560,012 

199,327 

844, 218 

200.461 

352,192 

121.  557 

17, 8M) 

1.114 

21.136 

1, 184, 226 


14 

1,601 

6,222 

453 

93.378 

180 

194 

4,886 


106,930 


104,725 

128, 509 

42,347 

49,187 

21,235 

93,899 

55,514 

59,366 

18.686 

3,002 

100 

3,030 

77, 470 


TThenoe. 


6, 158, 459  I    657, 072 


4,897 

14.239 

1,473 

6.430 

50 

288 

9 

80 

178 

678 

9,570 

87.663 

45 

308 

98,390 

889,731 

50 

103 

3.415 

11.932 

4,148 

18,228 

24 

114 

18 

54 

2,562 

10,183 

124.829 

489,961 

46,711 

6.614 

12,894 

2,243 

240 

66 

96,000 

6,580 

25, 1.^6,  769 

1, 835  073 

2, 532. 251 

210.930 

18, 586, 659 

1, 625, 269 

270 

108 

126,250 

14,621 

1, 338, 431 

122,351 

10,608 

1,628 

63.065 

22,W59 

174, 601 

15,362 

8, 719, 879 

277,130 

51, 863, 718 

4. 140. 984 

3,387 

10, 198 

613 

2,352 

184 

714 

1,302 

4,763 

5.065 

17,547 

80 

190 

United  States. 

Franoe. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countriss. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belj2:inm. 

Urugaav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belgium. 

BinziL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Cbili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

ItuSj. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

BraziL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France.* 

BoUnnd. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

PortugaL 

Other  oountoles. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BraziL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhliofor  the  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


ermented  liqaora,  wines  (bottled) dozens . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do.... 

do.... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


e«r,  in  casks liters.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do... 
do... 
.do. . . 
.do... 


Total 


eer  (bottled) dozens. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.e. 


■  do.., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
do., 
.do.. 


Total 


iqnenrs .dozens 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do... 

do.. 

do... 

do... 

do.. 

do... 

do... 


Total 


candles Idloframs . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 


Total 


bipcbandtery. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da 


Total 


Do 

do 

Do 

..... ........ ......do. .. . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

...................  do .... 

Do 

....do.... 

Total 

Qaantity. 


44,419 

1.894 

24,996 

450 

4,400 

197 

3,405 


90.392 


Customs 
value. 


$153, 724 

7.981 

87,379 

1.710 

18,558 

762 

9.451 


2,936 
900, 
600 

1.200 

28,024 

203 


33,863 


24,635 

16,411 

9 

3,262 

202 

4.268 

31,236 

667 

148 

18,  571 


99,309 


1,395 

155 

52 

^0 

5,092 

150 

13 

33 

96 


7,906 


1,667 

232,466 

40,747 

25 

59,224 

99,700* 
87,074 
2,104 
15, 813 


488,820 


2.235 
1.415 
5,696 
16. 818 
83,050 
2,832 

61,546 


314,329 


424 
130 

95 

180 

4,456 

27 


5.311 


51.481 

35,084 

25 

0,819 

435 

7.719 

66,955 

1,583 

817 

42, 278 


212,696 


4,820 

625 

94 

4,3^3 

12.950 

1,060 

81 

301 

623 


24.907 


400 

56,296 

9,736 

6 

15.080 

24,009 

10,058 

528 

8,283 


119,896 


8,049 

9,504 

742 

6,571 

2,453 

1.400 

46,046 

87,894 

614 

7,044 


119, 917 


578 

355 

1,390 

4,090 

8,315 

709 

15,437 


Whence. 


Prance. 

England. 

Italy. 

Para^^ay. 

PortUKal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Gennnnj'. 

Beldam. 

United  States. 

Holland. 

Ent^land. 

Italy. 


Germany. 

Belirium. 

Chili. 

Uru^ay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spidn. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

It^iy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belj^inm. 

Spam. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

BraziL 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlio  for  lfc«  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Do 

do 

Do 

.....••«■.•••'  do .... 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

Do 

do... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.--- 

Total 

Lime  .................. 

kilograms. . 

Do 

h 

do 

Total 

Leather,  boots,  shoes,  ^c 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


13,869 

1.957 

1, 335, 611 

249. 657 

51.528 

99,476 

10, 740 

282 

16.380 

25,284 


1, 804, 784 


Castoms 
valne. 


502.478 
2.400 


504.878 


Total 


Type 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ToUl 


Do 

.....................  .do.... 

Do 

do... 

Do 

................ ......  do .... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Coke. 

kilofframs . . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.-.. 

Do 

do. . . . 

Do 

do-.-. 

Total 

Carriages 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do., 

Do.. 


Total 


Wax  (raw  material) kilograms. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 


909.941 
207,238 
330. 105 
3,017,354 
431.  351 
48,500,603 
669.696 
896,341 


56, 962, 179 


392,176 

426, 218 

61. 015 

14, 895, 176 

209,287 


15, 983, 872 


276 
20 

164 
89 

549 


$3,618 

719 

863.657 

66.601 

13,727 

36.147 

2,907 

80 

4.333 

6,799 


498,588 


1,916 
38 


1,954 


35,704 

55 

169. 174 

120,820 

480 

17,657 


454,668 


29 

18 

1,252 

730 

1,000 

80 

783 

5 


3,897 


9.104 
2,073 
3,382 
30, 175 
4,314 
486,487 
6,697 
8,961 


551,193 


4,706 

5,113 

732 

178. 417 

2,445 


191, 413 


16,030 


276 
10 

164 
49 

499 


Whence. 


Beltrium. 

BoIi\ia. 

Brazil. 

Unijmay. 

France.* 

Eussland. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  coantries. 

Unknown. 


TTmguaj 
Unknown 


16, 710  Crermany. 

77, 744  Belgium. 

2»6.'W  Brazil 

195  Chili. 

624  Spain. 


Uiugiiav. 

United  States. 

Franc«. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 


12, 855     Unknown. 


Germany. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
England. 
It4irv. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. . 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

Uuit«<l  States. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


BraxiL 
Uruguay. 
France. 
England. 
Other  oountriM. 


616  Germany. 

1, 250  Uruguay. 

1, 019  United  States. 

4, 695  France. 

5, 200  England. 

640  ;  Italy. 

80  Paraguay. 

2, 620  Unknown. 


Germany. 
Brasil. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continned. 


Articles. 


Wax  work. 


Chocolate kilofn*aTPB. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
.do... 
.do 

do  .. 

.do 

.do 

.do.... 

.do 

.do. ... 
.do 


Total 


Cigars thotisands. . 

Do do... 


Total 


Cigars kUof;:ranis. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do... 

.do  ., 

do... 

.do... 

do... 

do... 

.do. ., 

.do,., 

do.. 

,  do. . . 

.do  ., 


Total 


Qnantity. 


Cigmrpttes  (Colorados) hnndreds . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Cigarettes  (negros) thousands. 

Do do  ... 


Total 


Copper  and  brass kilograms. 

Copperplate kilofrrams. 

Do '.do  ... 

Do do... 

Do do  ... 

Do do... 

Do do  ... 


Total 


Copper  and  brass  work 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Coeoa kilograms. 


Fire- works 
Do... 
Do... 


390 

51 

1,157 

65 

43 

16,424 

5,138 

23,009 

2.  052 

2.484 

1,203 


52,016 


50 
31 


81 


19,148 

93 

13,934 

250 

2,319 

526 

8.744 

18,582 

13.  707 

46.861 

12,658 

395 

9,244 


141, 461 


20 

1,090 

20 


1,130 


2.744 
1,433 


4,177 


1,009 


3.003 

650 

6,255 

5.570 

240 

101 


16,828 


Castoms 
value. 


$254 


234 

31 

695 

39 

26 

9.897 

3.330 

13,300 

1.234 

1,490 

721 


30,997 


171 
65 


236 


25,781 

419 

16, 959 

125 

8.379 

2,247 

8.383 

16.005 

46.709 

38,413 

6.331 

1,840 

9,938 


175,929 


50 

3,600 

80 


3,820 


5,488 
8,348 


8,348 


605 


1.812 

163 

3.510 

2,084 

72 

66 


8, 312 


1,322 

2,321 

15 

2,150 

2  710 

12,902 

20,441 

1,722 

60 

1,657 


45.300 


26.123 


23, 141 


6.972 
5,697 
3,816 


Whence. 


Unknown. 

Germany. 

Belfciom. 

B«)livia. 

Brazil 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Fmnce. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unlcuown. 


Bflgium. 
Paraguay. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Bt^ljdum. 

Bolivia. 

tfrazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Itillv. 

Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 


Brazil. 
Uruguay. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Encrland. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

lk;lgium. 

Spain. 

ifrujpiay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Otber  countries. 

Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Germany. 
Uruguay. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlio  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Fire-works. 
Do... 


TotAl 


Various  provisions 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Preserves 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Glassware 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Drags 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


Spices  ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Vo. 
Do. 


Quantity. 


Customs 
valae. 


$336 
1.983 


18,623 


1,272 

3.208 

271 

6,663 

106 

5,419 

48,562 

7.936 

28,186 

292 

26.289 

88,269 

15,  219 

421 
2,844 


234,538 


1,322 

546 

240 

23 

10,392 

15,531 

6,297 

67.498 

24.947 

25,179 

53 

1,278 

1.095 

14.567 


168,968 


2,345 

6,262 

20 

96 

25 

12,497 

1,561 

279 

647 


23,732 


10.%  262 

7.873 

472 

12, 818 

509 

89,903 

50,633 

160.083 

380 

291,926 

42,575 

613 

8,726 

81,433 


754.706 


2,442 

8.149 

41 

39.326 

21.714 

5.991 

5,062 

320 

12,507 


Whence. 


Italy. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

B€>l(riom. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uni|ni«T. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Parilsaav. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BniKlL 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Portugal. 

Othvr  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChiU. 

Spain. 

uroguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued.    . 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— ContinDed. 


ArtiolM. 


piCMI 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Total. 


in,  inKots kilograms. 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 


in-work 
Do 
Do 


Total. 


Total. 


'arina kilograms. 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 


Total. 


[acaroni..: kilograms. 

Do ...do  ... 

Do do  ... 

Do : do  ... 


Total. 


Catches 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


ToUl. 


reserved  fhilts. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


resh  fraits. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do  .... 
Do  .... 
Do  .... 


Total. 


»ried  flroits. 
Do  .... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Customs 
value. 


$45,340 

354 

71 

4,804 


145, 711 


3,199 

82,252 

1,284 


36, 785 


1. 409. 083 

2,220.534 

11,283 


3,640,900 


10,872 

1,598 

54,641 

10.069 


78, 080 


1,259 

13,220 

510 


14,989 


198 

168 

2,302 


2,668 


93,558 

156.263 

790 


250, 611 


2,008 

395 

12,465 

2.625 


17, 493 


5,410 

900 

158 

25,062 

11, 824 

3,188 

262,918 

2,500 

49,198 


361.158 


24 
4,346 
1,443 
4,685 

737 
6,466 

526 
1,000 

981 


20,  208 


36 
158 
337 
680 
353 
1,768 


3.  432 


611 

104 

148 

2,838 

8,178 

20,366 

264 

6,5.57 

740 

41,990 

6 

1,492 


Whence. 


Italy. 
Portugal. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Uruguay. 

Engumd. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Unknown. 


Uruguay. 
France. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uru  ^uay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

tfriiguay. 

Italy. 


100     Paraguay. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  qf  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continned. 


Articles. 


Ploar_. kilograms.. 

do.... 

do  .... 

do 

do  .... 

do  .... 

do  — 

do 

do  .... 


Qaantitj. 


Do 
Po 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total. 


Iron  and  steel,  in  bnlk kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
dn 
do 


Total 9,080,648 


120 

76 

875.734 

354,476 

18,300 

11,  375 

1.328 

2,340 

1,425 


Castoms 
value. 


1, 265, 174 


536 

300,388 

644 

260,881 

16.300 

18,264 

8, 295, 476 

173,159 


Hardware. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
.  Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Thread,  flax 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total 


Thread,  hemp kilograms.. 

do 

.do... 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do... 

do... 

do  ... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Thread,  cotton. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


1,476 
17,467 

1,678 
22 

8,718 
243 

5,096 
35,951 

1,804 

2,520 


$10 

11 

70,059 

27,703 

1,509 

1,818 

166 

187 

114 


101, 577 


15 

15,153 

50 

14.260 

1,281 

1,073 

466,993 

8,890 


607,733 


22,715 

320 

207,673 

25 

32 

253 

263 

53,439 

121, 109 

264.977 

,053,747 

5,234 

22 

125 

9,470 

84.750 


1, 774, 154 


275 
3,974 

321 
1,942 

237 
111,  150 

602 
2,215 
8,884 


124,600 


380 
6,102 

565 

8 

1,660 

101 

2,060 

10,780 

854 
1,110 


60, 075  I      32, 547 


1,010 

815 

4,840 

4,238 

2,514 

1,361 

79,422 

273 

835 

228 

20,880 


Whenc*. 


116, 418 


Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Urugaav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germanj. 

Belgium. 

Chtlf.^ 

Uruguay. 

Unit4rd  StotM. 

France. 

England. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Autilles. 

Beleium. 

Bolivia. 

Bmsil. 

ChUi. 

Spain. 

Uruguav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Panguav. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

lUly. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChilL 

Spain. 

Uruguav. 

United  States. 

France. 

Ensland. 

Italy. 

Unsnown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uruguav. 

United  States. 

France. 

En  eland. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  counfaiet> 

Unknown. 
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FiMreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  SepnbUofor  the  year  1880 — Contiaued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


'bread  other  kinds. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Totia 


in,  tn  sheets kilograms.. 

Do do  ... 

Do do  — 

Do do  — 

Do do  .... 


Totol 


in  ware 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


gricoltnral  implemente 
Do 


Quantity. 


Cnstoms 
value. 


$15 

95 

89 

209 

3K8 

486 

5,431 

12 

618 

7.34a 


3,183 

41. 492 

480 

350,383 

41, 139 


286 

3,949 

48 

32,961 

4,033 


436. 677         41,  277 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


[osical  instruments. 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


[athematical  instruments. 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


erfomedsoap. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


246 

883 

4 

122 

70 

622 

652 

10,127 

2U1 

28 
837 

13,292 


354 

559 

185 

1.062 

29,904 

2,184 

26.394 

80 

6,0>i8 

66,750 


24,410 

10 

2,796 

109 

30 

4.467 

700 

36,894 

3.108 

7.356 

72 

808 

3.451 


84,211 


445 
130 
247 
5,3(13 
3,047 
728 
112 


10, 012 


Whence. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uru^aav. 

United  States. 

Frauce. 

Ensland. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Brazil. 
Umjruay. 
United  States. 
Eugland. 
Unknown. 


Grennany. 

Belgium. 

Chill. 

Spain. 

(.iiugnav. 

United  States. 

France. 

Eujflaud. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bt-lgium. 

Chili. 

Uiufiuay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unlinown. 


Germany. 

Aotilli'S. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Uniti'd  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paragnay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

EnglancL 

Italy. 

Utuer  countries. 


1.7.'M  Germany. 
1,200  I  Belgium. 

195  Brazil. 

61  Chili. 

216  TTnignav. 

615  United  States. 

2,395  Frau.<M. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJBCT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Perfamed  soap 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Ordinary  aoap 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Hams kilograma . . 

I)o do... 

Do do 

Do do  — 

Do do 

Do do  ... 

Do do  — 

Do do  ... 


Total 


Gaa  fixtures 
Do  ... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do...- 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do  ... 


Total 


Preserved  vegetables. 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Total 


Books  and  stationery 
Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


Earthenware  and  porcelain  Jars . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


904 

73 

1,405 

118 

2.589 

40, 238 

719 

81 


46,127 


Customs 
value. 


$12,219 

9 

225 

1,155 


20.024 


123 

99 

2,030 

420 

484 

288 

328 

90 

42 

95 


4,005 


484 

39 

874 

65 

1,379 

21, 249 

395 

44 


24,529 


6,931 

8,634 

13 

2,530 

24.329 

10.754 

27,653 

96 

3,754 


84.694 


21 

25 

2.160 

2,043 

3,734 

8,729 

34.558 

178 

5,205 

204 

559 


57.416 


14.563 

21, 325 

231 

451 

18,326 

14,411 

10.780 

89,164 

26 

54.671 

11,465 

501 

13,648 

4.193 


253,755 


10, 701 

1,822 

463 

14.520 


Whence. 


England. 

Italy. 

Other  oonntriM. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belsinm. 

Spain. 

Urujfuav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Spain. 
Uruguav. 
United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Germany 

Belgiuui. 

ChiU 

Uruguay. 

United  S( 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

ChilL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Brazil 
Chili. 
Spain. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
France. 
Holland. 
England. 
lUily. 
Portugal- 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 
Bt>lgiora. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


QuAntity. 


Customs 
value. 


Cftithenvare  and  porcelain  (fine) i ]      $7, 827 

Do 62C 

Do I  730 


Whence, 


Total 

(ordinary) 

Do!!!'!!! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


36,689 


22,505 

5,329 

2 

106 

5,933 

269 

, 15,175 

Do j      73,624 

J>o 5 

Do 1 5,872 


Total 


*ier  glasses  square  meters 


Do 


do. . 


Do do..., 


Do 
Do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Total 


■dian  com kilog^rams  . 

timber  for  building square  meters. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


do 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


38*2 
3,102 

181 
1,822 
1,150 


6,637 


Total 


i«amb6r : 

Pine  and  spruce  (rough) square  meters.. 

Do  do 

Do do 

Do  do..-. 

J>o do.-.. 

Do : do 


Total 


Same  for  veneering square  meters. 

Do do... 

Do  do.-. 


Do 


do 


Total 


Same  for  cabinet  work square  meters. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


do  .. 

.do... 

do  . 

.do... 


ToUl 

Cabinet  work : 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


2.570 

888 

10.  051 

480,609 

350 

31,748 

6,503 

6,839 


536,988 


120 
20,  614 
2, 003, 491 
77,450 
10.667 
10.284 


3,122,526 


5,476 

997 

14, 711 

40 


21.224 


3.941 
3,100 
3,453 
115,703 
3,217 
3.406 
318 


Total 


128,820 


1.695 

12.350 

1,168 

6,150 

26 


21,389 


53 

330 

4,807 

243,650 

339 

18,  391 

3,252 

3.886 


274,655 


48 

9,168 

837,247 

28.752 

4,267 

4,128 


883,605 


England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChiU. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Unknown. 


Paraguay. 
Germany. 
Uruguay. 
Unit«d  States. 
Italy. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
England. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


1, 181     Germany. 
191     Belgium. 


2,956 
17 


4,344 


3,957 
2,170 
2.872 
90,898 
2.876 
1,764 
254 


France. 
Italy. 


Germany. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtet. 

France. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 


133. 138       104, 280 


1,625  I  Germany. 

972     Spain. 

270  '  Uruguay. 
1,843     United  SUtes. 
29     Ensland. 

184     Italy. 
1.799     Unknown. 


6,622 


Sundries. 

Do 

Do 


9.719     Germany. 
7,362     B<^V^um. 


4277- 


43 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Eepullicfor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Oontinued. 


Articles. 


Sundries. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Qaantity. 


Total 


Butter kilognuns. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


728 
107,867 

18 
556 

57 


Total 


Hacbinery. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do.., 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


100, 216 


Total 


[eroeoy. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


YegetaUe  soups. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Honey litres . . 

do — 

do. . . . 


Do. 


155 
4,092 
1,7R3 


Total 


6.080 


Steam  engines. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Costoma 
valae. 


$227 

2,830 

9,228 

24,743 

15,198 

1,800 

5.658 

17, 379 

27,507 

1,841 

2,323 

2,736 


129,326 


243 

32,260 

5 

804 

20 


82,832 


47,682 

4,549 

2.060 

163 

84 

18,155 

78,870 

14,396 

117,658 

9,297 

2,768 

13,947 


310, 169 


251,312 

184.745 

1,468 

3.238 

17,261 

56,207 

14,966 

865,917 

38,423 

319. 921 

68,289 

127 

72,085 

32,623 


1, 916, 583 


7,149 
500 
540 

3,486 
377 

1,564 
271 


20 
522 
233 


775 


Total 


606 

900 

3.  220 

40,730 

1,050 

10,350 

56,856 


13,887 


Whence. 


Chili 

Snain. 

Unifruay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Portugal. 

Other  cooutriea 

Unknown. 


Uruguay. 
Uiiit^  States. 
France. 
Itely. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BniKil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

Frnnce. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries.. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

ChlU. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

India. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  oountries. 

Unknown. 


Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Paraguay. 


UmguaT. 
Ouited  States. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Coutiuned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continned. 


Articles. 


I>o. 
I>o. 
J>o. 

IK). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

r>o 


Total 


•yi^K-cards 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


gross. 

. .  do. . . 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do.. 

..do.. 


Quantity. 


Total 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.kilograms. 

do... 

do... 

do.... 


Totol 

^>Je«:t«of  art.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Gol^ 


and  sflTerwork. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


T 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


iper kilograms.. 

do 

• do.... 

- do.... 

do — . 

do 

do. ... 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


T\ 


To.al 


^<d paper kilograms. 

DoT. do... 

Do do... 

Do _ do... 


Costoms 
yalne. 


Whence. 


162 

25 

2,353 

765 

386 

56 

109 

6 

700 


4,562 

8.914 

4,867 

1  745 

294 

15,810 

58,098 

184,597 

1,743 

78,276 

44.014 

15,028 

111.290 

152,  'J04 

47,123 

123,  209 

45,  325 


33,012 

14, 498 

195 

185 


$20,432 

2.202 

30 

1,946 

279 

5,667 

71,607 

50,238 

16,158 

5,796 

80 

10,704 


184,  039 


38,695 

4.194 

2,429 

840 

118 

7,581 

1,139 

472 

80 

6 

1,002 

1,666 

12,326 

8,798 

2,501 

2,047 

850 

556 


31,033 


1,884 
122 
150 

1,365 
900 
677 

2,801 


7,908 


13.830 
43,  632 
786 
40,  632 
15,  029 
2,643 
35,  325 
35,  769 
15,998 
27,873 
21,846 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

B4»livia. 

Chili. 

Sp-.iin. 

UniKiiny. 

r  III  ted  States. 

France. 

Kd  gland. 

it^iy- 

Othfr  countries. 
Uuknown. 


860,907       253,363 


1,020  I  (it^rmany. 
238  I  Belgium. 
20,494  I  Spain. 
6,438  j  I  niguay. 
3,863  !  France. 
564     England. 
985  1  Italy. 
53  I  Other  countries. 
6,050     Uuknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
France. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  oountries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtea.. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries-. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Urugnav. 

United  States. 

France. 

EuKland. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Chili. 
Uruguay. 


3,810 

5,083 

51 

52 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


ArtideA. 


Quantity. 


Cost-cms 
value. 


Whence. 


Tinted  paper kilograms . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


26. 444 

11, 545 

508 


$8,570 

3,8b8 

146 


Total 


66,  387         21,  580 


Gilt  paper kilograms . . 

Do do 

Do i do 

Do do 

Do do 


Total 


Paper,  other  kinds. 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


1,131 

129 

562 

43 

30 


1.895 


$678 

334 
26 
67 

1,182 


17,322 

24,496 

24 

27 

140 

11,000 

11,857 

4,023 

33,026 

42.959 

147.555 

5,120 

11,630 


Total 309,179 


Perfumery 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do    . 
Do    . 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do    .. 
Do    .. 


Total 


> Dried  and  salt  fish kilograms.% 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do — 

do 

do.... 

do 

do — 

do 

do.... 
do  — 
do — 
do . . . . 


Do do 


127. 719 


483,766 

3,880 

1,289 

184 

7,885 

79, 452 

1,643 

250 

6.750 

77,792 

147,062 

799 

4,338 


66,196 

776 

258 

27 

1,036 

11,691 

360 

35 

945 

6,463 

13,653 

96 

881 


Total 


815, 080       102. 407 


Precious  stones 

Precious  stones,  cut. 
Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


2,519 

2,819 

91 

540 

8.725 

12.726 

63,259 

33,047 

1,194 

2,799 


39 

8,630 

1.430 

1,484 

2,161 

9,546 

338 

7,365 

2,723 

1,635 

118 

213 

2,136 

17,779 


France. 
En  upland. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Uraguay. 

France. 

England. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bel^um. 

Ik>livia. 

BraziL 

ChilL 

Spain. 

LruguHv. 

Unil4^(l  ^Utes. 

Franct\ 

Englauil. 

lUly. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium*. 

ChilL 

Spain. 

Uniguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BraziL 

ChiU. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

PortugaL 

Unknown. 


France. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

BrasiL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  Sutes. 

France. 

England 

lUly. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  of  t?ie  Argentine  Eepuhlicfor  the  year  1880 — Cod  tinned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Arble . . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


Total 


Urble,  roagh 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


leather.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do- 


Quantity. 


Castoms 
value. 


$4,366 

6,252 

7,512 

376 

77.  491 
2,628 


Wbenoe. 


08.625 


391 

16,436 

1K7 

775 


17,789 


Total 


ainU... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


ToUl 


mpty  pipes namber. . 

Do do 


3,497 

3.655 

554 

720 

233 

13,888 

1,424 

135,620 

24,205 

785 

252 

2,281 

12,294 


109.358 


40,167 

14,290 

223 

56 

200 

12.  316 

65,137 

150, 437 

119,343 

15.649 

274 

5.809 


423.901 


Total 
ive  plants . . 


Do 
Do. 


Total 


ead  ingots 1c ilogram s . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do. . . 


Total 


ead  ingots,  worked . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


200 
16 

216 


76 

16,081 

10,200 

223,729 

1,115 


400 
32 


Beldam. 

Spain. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Brazil. 
Urugaay. 
Other  conntriea. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bel^oin. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France, 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

ChUi. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown.- 


Uruguay. 
Unknown. 


432 


50  I  Germany. 
13     Uruguay. 
570     France. 


633 


8 

1,618 

1,020 

23,396 

202 


251, 201         26.  244 


Total 


nnpowder  for  minen kilograms. 

Do    do  .. 

Total 


3,300 
2,300 

4,600  \ 


020 
1,481 
991 
109 
110 
15,258 
711 


Bolivia. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
Euicland. 
Uu  known. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

England. 

lUly. 


19.580 


28H     England. 
26H     Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  8UBJBCT  TO  DUTY-^ontinued. 


Articles. 


Onnpowder  for  sporting kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do., 
do — 
do ... . 

do 

do — 


Total 


Mannfaotiired  articles 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Qaantity. 


Customs 
value. 


Total 


-Cheese  kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Total 


Bnuff kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Totel 


Besin  and  bitumen 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


Beady-made  clothing,  white 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


575 
7,150 
5.500 

840 

28,557 

3,554 


$845 

5,003 

8,300 

594 

17,884 

2,101 


46, 176  I      29, 227 


4,266 

2,400 

78,950 

921 

37,580 

191,587 

74,034 

27,477 

130.413 

980 

1, 052 

18,451 


Total 


668,111 

1,500 

11,311 

985 

50 

13.846 

51,  071 


29,399 

4.822 

3,006 

9,511 

10,391 

4.687 

125,734 

6,214 

36 

1.131 

66 

160 


195, 157 


2,688 

1,920 

35,304 

196 

15,392 

81,821 

28.270 

13,184 

59,296 

151 

543 

7,4t5 


246,250 

1,125 

11, 059 

985 

63 

13. 232 

863 

215 

9 

2.769 

39,208 

3,923 

2,785 

12 

5 

1.282 


115,382 

36,345 

2 

254 

843 

30,204 

30,565 

733 

314,285 

315, 306 

27.619 

17.204 

23,162 

901.904 


Whence. 


Grennany. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtM. 

France. 

England. 

UuKnown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

PortugaL 

Other  countriM. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  oouniriM. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
France. 
Unknown. 


Germaay. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bcl^um. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Uni&d  Statei. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  oountziss* 

Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continui 
IMPOSTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continaed. 


ArticlM. 


«U^ 


-«r- 


^  -A? 


-5-«-  — 


o 


^^3^^ 


made  clothes,  all  other. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


nit kiloscrams. 

Do do... 

1)0 do... 

Do do. . . 


Total 


•alt,  refined kUoin^ms. 

Do do. .. 

Do    do... 

Do do. .. 


Total 


silk,  Ac kilograma. 

do. . . 


.do. 
do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Total 


ToUl 


Total 


leather number. 

Do do... 


Total 


tobacco kilograms , 

Do do... 

Do do. . . 

Do do . . . 

Do do... 

Do   do. . . 

Do  . ' .   '   ! do .  - . 


Qoantity. 


Costoms 
valae. 


22,  591, 429 

4,066.508 

137,000 

4,967,807 


31, 762, 744 


20.385 

27,440 

221,177 

9,300 


$3,987 

6,342 

6 

16 

4,154 

280 

126,920 

31,809 

1,779 

8 

1,753 

1,400 


278,302 


178, 454 

145, 217 

26.543 

822 

31,659 

204,241 

862 

843 

8,418 

326 

10,449 

17 

27 

18 

2 

1,136 

701 

31 

37 


157 

2,652 

270 

30 

16.323 

10,433 

458 

576 


2, 150  I      30.  899 


868 


3,804 


48,672 

8,215 

50 

12S,298 

54,815 

232,253 

9,237 


19,144 

4,198 

6 

35,  082 

15,  529 

73, 770 

3.611 
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COMMEKCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  for  the  gear  1880— Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


ArticlM. 


Leaf  tobacco kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do.., 
do... 
do... 
do... 


Total 


Leaf  tolMMSCO kiloirrams. 

Do rdo... 

Do do.. 


Total 


Chewing  tobacco kilograms. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 


Total 


Chewing  tobacco,  fine-cut kilograms. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do... 
.do.., 
.do.. . 
.do  .. 
.do... 

do., 
.do... 
•  do.., 
.do. .. 

do., 
.do.., 

do.. 


Total 


Tea kilograms. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do... 
.do., 
do... 
do  ., 
.do. .. 
.do... 
.do... 


Total 


Tiles thousands. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


WoTen  goods,  cotton meters. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.uo... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.., 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

do.., 

do.., 

.do. .. 


Quantity. 


Customs 
value. 


3,840 

15,545 

940,467 

3,023 

37,701 


402,246 

90.013 

3,063 


3,227 

169. 512 

2,948 


2,359 

236 

2.794 

124.809 

1 

850 

95.950 

23,227 

8.456 

30.341 

40 

250 

323 


375 

5.659 

539 

10. 139 

320 

6.906 

255,604 

54 

1,520 


280,806 

206 

2,121 

39 

230 

2,596 

242, 365 

748,345 

15 

19,237 

536 

334.827 

265,780 

465.707 

4, 969,  959 

53.477 

94,840 

467.924 


Whence. 


$1, 364     England. 

6, 063     Italy. 
123,823  I  Paraguay. 
500  I  Other  conntriea 

7,241  ,  Unknown. 


1,479,016  I    289,831 


160,808  I  BrarU. 
84,863  I  Uruguay. 
1,196     Unknown. 


495,322  I     196,867 


1.272  I  UmguaT. 
68. 988     United  States^ 


1,150 


175,687  1   71,410 


989 

156 

1,085 

50,843 

1 

722 

38,297 

9,561 

7,360 

24,932 

4 

250 

130 


289.636  ;  134.330 


356 

5.389 

488 

9,463 

305 

6,724 

250.330 

51 

1,443 


274.549 


93.755 


51,779 

126.200 

6 

2,333 

161 

42,068 

40. 159 

81.266 

714,338 

7,251 

12.894 

50.428 


Total j  76.630,012   1.128,883 


"WoTen  goods,  cotton kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do.. 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


145, 639 

145, 381 

233 

36,611 

1.208 

216.  494 

36,  383 

31,  972 


104,446 

104,298 

162 

28,943 

1.081 

173.253 

33,164 

21,  613 


England. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

ChUi. 

Spidn. 

Lrugnay. 

United  ^Utss. 

Prance. 

England. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChUi. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

India. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


7, 769     Uruguay- 
75, 802     France. 
1,552  I  lulv. 
8. 632     Unknown. 


Germauy. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Spaiu. 

tTruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

ChUi. 

Spain. 

I  rui:uav. 

United  SUtes 

France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


oven  goods,  cotton kilograms. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


'^OTon  goods,  hemp meters 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do... 

do.. 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do. . 

do.. 


Total 


roTen  goods,  wool meters 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do... 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  . 

do  . 

do.. 

do.. 


Total 


otton  goods,  mixed  with  wool kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
do., 
do  .. 
do  . 
do  . 
do. . 
do., 
do., 
do... 


Total 


Toven  goods,  silk meters. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

ToUl 

Do kilograms. 

Do do.. 

Do do... 


Quantity,    ^ostoms 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Total 


3,670,410 

62,221 

118 

38,885 

1, 106, 744 


2, 917, 923 

58,650 

118 

31, 778 

889,731 


5,501,299  4.365.160 


20,270 

8.710 

6,010 

614 

25,814 

186,6ti7 

83,984 

469,946 

1,628 

7,952 

25,383 


3,203 

1,513 

760 

203 

6,681 

60,347 

23, 715 

107, 476 

468 

875 

4,427 


836,977       209.668 


160,974 

175, 141 

2,257 

518 

38,497 

355 

397,534 

332.668 

104,433 

119 

30,  .'i85 

35,587 


150,980 

186,603 

2,000 

518 

39,639 

333 

384,853 

292.588 

101, 149 

119 

82.296 

27,384 


1,278,668   1,218,462 


386  > 
402  I 
345  t 
1,230  I 
47 
31, 030  I 
4.100 
6,406  , 
439 
638 


1.546 

1,099 

1.239 

3,947 

165 

108,398 

14.489 

22,022 

1.562 

2,346 


45.  023       156, 813 


44 

3,055 
204 

3.303 

49 

2,380 

89 


2,518 


231 

3,780 

393 

6.064 

5 

90 

59 

l,fS9 

32 

620 

7.  3.57 

77,486 

1,510 

16.846 

188 

3,415 

40 

826 

47 

774 

9.862 


Toren  goods,  silk,  vanons 
Do  


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


111.470 


$60 

1.822 

151 

700 

1.847 

13,  749 

1,418 

27.6U 


Whence. 


England. 
Italy. 
Paraguay. 
Other  oountries. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chfli. 

Soain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtoa. 

France. 

England. 

Ita]y. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries^ 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

En^Iaud. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Uruguay. 

France. 

England.. 


Germany. 

B^-lsnum. 

Chili. 

Snain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  oountriea. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bel^um. 

Chili. 

Snain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

India. 

England. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJBOT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Artioles. 


^oven  goodB,  silk,  varioiu . 

Do  

Do 


Tot«l 


Troven  goods,  silk,  mixed meters. . 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do — 

do.... 

do.... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Quantity. 


$380, 278 

194, 301 

7,441 

27 

102, 304 

23,161 

305,069 

2, 196, 004 

15,183 

58,914 

259,289 


OTUtoms 
value. 


$2,204 

3,011 

120 


52,693. 


Whence. 


Woven'Koods,  silk  mixed kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do 

do 

do. . . 

do 

do — 


Total 


Woven  goods,  sacking meters 

Do kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
dQ.... 

do 

do 

do 

do ... . 
do ... . 


Total. 


Woven  goods,  other  kinds 
Do 


1,944 

150,756 

120,686 

40.605 

12,100 

11,764 

1, 370, 021 

1,080 

101, 936 


Italy. 

Other  conntriw. 

Unlmown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chin. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germuiy. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England.' 

Other  oountrlM. 


862  :  Unknown. 


65,215 
41,632 

1,154 

12 

23,573 

2,275 

77,033 

643,425 

6,962 
17,362 
55,764 


1,808,648 


360 

28.478 

21,703 

7.513 

2,239 

2,339 

280.163 

200 

19,225 


361,860 


Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


Earthen  pipes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


165,998 

52,210 

1,497 

5,590 

11,432 

66,303 

7,382 

195,227 

14,930 

812. 133 

33,044 

143 

18,589 

206.254 


1, 590, 822 


Total 


Hydraulic  earth kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


1, 091. 980 

90,454 

40 

13,400 


2,158 

2,056 

1 

1,466 

6.394 

485 

5,575 

13,  325 

3.321 

14 

4. 434 

3,931 


43,160 


$19. 373 
1,703 


2 


218 


Unknown. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  Stales. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BoUvia. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

India. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  coun^es. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
ChiU. 
Spain. 
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Articles. 


[ydraalic  earth kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do    do... 

Do do... 


Quantity. 


$204,955 

1, 318, 482 

833,8ff3 

19,889 

12, 171 


Total 


rheat kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do 

do. 

do ... . 

do . 

do 


3,  585, 234 


100 

10,  583,  883 

6, 667,  571 

2.050,715 

19,824 

196,  315 

62.768 


Total 18,581,176 


late  glass square  meters. . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do I 

do ... . 

do I 

do ] 

do ! 


2,795 
57,956 
2.395 
921 
3.809 
1,800 
1,463 


Total. 


,  rarions 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ToUl 


iaegar liters. . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do... 

.do 

.do 

.do  ... 

do 

.do 


71.139 


28. 913 

2,531 

19. 319 

78.983 

1,072 

168 

4,386 


Total 


erba.  Brazilian kilog^rams. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


136.  372 


Customs 
valae. 


Whence. 


$4,972 

27,158 

16, 749 

331 

785 


71.294 


11 

420, 774 

293,977 

67,773 

793 

6,385 

2,511 


792,224 


1,029 

32,061 

856 

340 

1,367 
679 
888 


37,220 


29,909 

26,501 

5 

48 

5,168 

2,895 

9.939 

2,376 

6,815 

510 

45 

324 

5,242 


89.777 


6,743 


Total. 


erba,  Paraguayan kilograms. 

Do do... 


5, 670.  832 
1,  518,  359 
1, 830,  319 


720.  422 
193.  229 
151, 176 


Umgoay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

ChiS. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

Italy. 

Other  coon  tries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

TTruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


1, 432     Germany. 

117     Spain. 

966     Uruguay. 
3, 893     France. 

109     England. 
8  I  Italy. 

218  :  Unknown. 


9,119,510    1,064.827 


Do 
Do 


■do. .. 
.do.. 


160,  073  16,  60.'> 

4,482,814  '  586.608 

71.782  10,183  ' 

90.059  I  11.304 


Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Unknown. 


Uruguay. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Total 4,804,728^    624.700 


erba,  leaf   kilograms.. 

Do do.... 


145, 679 
1,148 


4,400  I  Paraguay. 
40  I  Unknown. 


ToUI 


inc.  sheets kilograms. 

Do do. . . 

Do do . . . 

Do do... 

Total 


146.827 


4.440 


158.  622 

17,  434 

D,  354 

1,029 

1    13. 470 

1,416 

104.  288 

1 

5.172 

Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
England. 


285,774        25,051 


\ 
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Zinc,  work. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Total  . 

Taxious  articles 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Total 

Total  imports  subject  to  duty. 


Customs 
value. 


$257 

10 

8 

946 

15 


1,236 


Whence. 


219 

247 

250 

2,809 

2,568 

4,323 

8,165 

1,484 

67 

3.566 

23,698 

43,245,420 

Belpnm. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

lUly. 


Germany. 

Belgrium. 

ChiB. 

Urujniav. 

United  Sutes. 

France. 

Eufrland. 

Italy. 

Faraway. 

Unknown. 


IMPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY. 


Live  stock : 

Asses number . . 

Horses  and  mares do 

Sheep  and  rams number.. 

Do do 

Do do 

TotaJ 

Hogs number.. 

Homed  cattle number. . 

Do do 


Total. 


Pit  coal kilograms. . 

Do do  .. 

Do do — 

Do do — 


Total. 


Fresh  meat 

Goat  skins kilograms  ■ 

Kid  skins do... 

Ticuna  skins do... 

Drugs 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


1             5 

'                   4 

13 
76 
44 

133 

1 

753 
54 

807 

151, 083 
2,098,632 

110. 242 
5, 501, 132 

7, 861, 089 

14*862 

1,470 

288 

$1,266 
1,800 


France. 
England. 


700  I  Germany. 
5,330  !  France. 
2, 789     England. 


8,769 


5  ;  Brazil. 


Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Fresh  fruit 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


15,528 
16,495 

32,023 

Uniffnay. 
Englana. 

150 

20.986 

1,102 

55,426 

Uriijrnav. 
United  SUUeu ' 
Unknown. 
En«;land. 

79,025 

13, 180 

10.607 

1,036 

144 

Uruiiuay. 
Bolivia. 

Do. 

Do. 

3,060 

1,605 

1.987 

15,551 

180 

200 

3,528 

1,132 

27.243 

Germany. 

Beluium'. 

Uniffnav. 

United  States. 

France. 

Unknown 

£nulan<L 

Italy. 

550 

410 

2.699 

2,394 

8,104 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Italy. 

Paraguay 

Total 


14, 157 
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IMPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY-Continued. 


Articled. 


rk^.n*-:*.^    I  Customs 


■Whenc<^ 


f3» 


*» 


Iron  work |      

Phy  aical  instruments • I        1, 01 3 

Printedbooks I     .  I  40     Germany 


$1,260     Englftnd. 
Do. 


-^i^ricaltaral  implements 
Do 


Total 


hines  for  sugar  factories. 
Do 


200  i  Belgium. 
3,669     England. 


6.569 


3,000     Belgium. 
72,638  I  England. 


Total 


"V«.riott»  machines 

Do.   

Do 


Total 


75,638 


4,350     France. 

820  I  Unknown. 
2,480  j  England. 


7,650 


tterials  for  rail  ways i 3, 331 

Do t  417 

Do I I  340 

Do  ! 691 

Do I I  42,510 


Total 


47, 289 


^•^terials  for  gaslight 
-■■  ai^erials  for  printing 

**^teri«l8  for  mining  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


13.899 
2,002 


Total 


trials  for  museum  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

•^terisls  for  telegraphs 

Do 

Do  


Total 


246 
43 
123  I 

1  ! 
48  i 


461 


25 

1,965 

1.000 

324 


Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  State 
France. 
England. 


England. 
Belgium. 

CLili. 
Uruguay. 
United  State 
Unknown. 
England. 


Germany. 

Chili. 

Uru 


erz- 


>t«rialB  for  tramways. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ToUl 


''■er  ore kilograms . 

^fnitore - 


8,548 


^^ides  for  educational  and  religious  purposes. 
Do 


Total 


r^ 


Be,  rough  . 
«,  worked 


^Te  plants 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


§^er  smslgam kilograms . 

^^▼etwork do... 


8,180 
7 


3.289 


3,000 
16,700 

2,207 
16,850 

4,000 


42, 757 


88,480 
2,500 


800 
184 


984 


736 
168 


330 

20 

1,173 

445 

1,680 

50 


3,698 


316,  879 
240 


Eng 


Belgium. 
United  State 
France. 
England. 
Other  counti 


Bolivia. 
England. 

France. 
Unknown. 


Uruguay. 
Do. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

lUly. 

Paraguay. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
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IMPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTT-Continaed. 


Articles. 


Blasting  powder kilograms. 

Ik> do... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do 

.do 

.do ... . 
.do 


Total 


Qaantity. 


Castoius 
Talae. 


Indostrial  products 

Grass  seed kilograms . 


Seeds,  yarioQS. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


TarioDS  articles 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Total  imports  free  of  daty 


2,300 

$288 

7 

1 

1,552 

170 

1,838 

330 

2,303 

299 

3,450 

432 

11,540 

1,513 

Whence. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Urngnay. 

UnknowD. 

England. 


Uruguay. 
Do. 

Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Italy. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
Spain. 

United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countriei. 


EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 


Artioles. 


Animal  oil kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. . , 
do... 
do., 
do. .. 
do., 
do. . . 
do... 
do.. 


Total 


Ox  and  cow  boms number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do.. 

do., 
.do., 
.do... 

do., 
.do... 
.do  .. 
.do  .. 

do. . . 


Total 


Ram's  boms number . 

Jerked  beef kilogramfi 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. . 
do. . 
do. . 
do., 
do. . 


Quantity. 


1,065 
4,284 
58.332 
73,509 
10, 057 
8,475 
90,107 
19,146 
35,406 


Customs 
TflJue. 


184,104 
714,666 

22,000 
307,308 

48,470 
729,287 
575,  247 

51,  738 
192,320 


$170 
577 
5,762 
9,600 
1,306 
1,070 
11,493 
2.489 
4,499 


300,381    36,946 


11,756 
43,864 

1,398 
19,852 

3,151 
46.393 
37, 119 

3,354 
12,494 


141,  276 

9,178 

2,  966,  416 

188,554 

80,893 

919 

12,621,319 

8,821 

12,  364, 191 

1,466 

418. 167 

441 

1,  446,  347 

1,014 

1. 409, 583 

169 

45,  071 

51 

Whither. 


Belgium. 

BraziL 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Urngnay. 

United  SUtes. 

Fiance. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 

Otb^r  countries. 


France. 

Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 
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Articles. 


>d  beef kUograniB . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 

)hair kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 

sand  bone  ash kilosrams. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 

i  beef kilograiDd. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 

ildns kUograms 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 

kins kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

ToUl 

kid  skins kilograms... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total do... 

r  hog  skins number. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Total 

tnd  deer  skins kilograms . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 

a  skins kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do. . . 

Do      do... 

Do do... 


Quantity . 


73, 578 

110 

318, 961 

301, 741 


Customs 
yalue. 


$8,462 

13 

35,652 

31,878 


26, 108, 705 


27,248 
501,645 
954 
218,702 
590.427 
555, 172 

79,627 

33,269 
191.382 

54,985 


2, 253, 411 


242, 

e7, 

1,986, 

330, 

174, 

19, 741, 

4,228, 
920, 


347 
729 
766 
735 
176 
443 
307 
974 


27,  692, 477 


6,184 
900 
600 


7,684 


1,839 

423 

4,057 

521,  789 

683,449 

19,734 

209.183 


1, 600, 474 


130 

910 

6,127 

2,046 


9,213 


1,529 

568 

39,499 

6,671 


48.267 


7»7 

1,893 

10,  594 

840 


14. 124 


39, 316 

150,866 

7,913 

1.805 
279,  039 


2,978,267 


:1; 


1. 

965 

300 

35. 

288 

2. 

r)6o 

40. 

113 

8,993 

170, 934 

315 

71.523 

194,262 

190,079 

31.391 

9,235 

45,937 

18.  Ill 


740,780 


3,509 

1,027 

32,369 

4.891 

2,758 

303,995 

66,647 

14,492 


429,688 


618 
90 
60 


768 


1,553 

338 

3,951 

410,856 

4,830 

15,788 

252,232 


689,548 


104 

728 

4,901 

818 


6,551 


1.529 ; 

568 

39.425 

6.389 


47,  911 


491 

75 

8.841 

640 


10,047 


239 

569 

3,180 

252 


Whither. 


£nj!;land. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 
Other  countries. 


Gennany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

England. 

IlaFy. 

Unknown. 

Other  countiieflL 


Germany. 

Belgium. 
I  Uruguay. 
I  United  SUtes. 
I  France. 
I  England. 
I  Uunknown. 

Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries.. 


Bdj^inm. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 
United  States^ 
France. 
Italy. 


Belgium. 
United  States. 
France. 
Italy. 


Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  SUtes. 
Unknown. 


Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
Unknown. 


4,240 


31, 452 

121. 343 

6,262 

2-23, '21%^ 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Bi  axil. 
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Articles. 


Nutria  skins kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Stag  skins kilograms 

do... 

do.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hides number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


■do. 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do.., 

.do... 


Qaantity. 


24,784 

22.004 

i;541 

3,840 


Customs 
value. 


Wbither. 


$19, 910  France. 

18. 324  England. 

991  Italy. 

1, 753  Unknown 


S32, 098       424,  768 


40,424 

4,748 

241 

10,766 
1.715 
3,507 


23,853 
2,848 

144 
6,459 

686 
2,104 


61, 401         36. 094 


5,887 

95,549 

46 

295.587 

151.098 

567.403 

311,629 

19,044 

184,532 

10 

125,047 

9,275 


23. 
370. 

1,020. 

604, 

2, 199. 

1.  214. 

76. 

729. 

487. 
52, 


398 
929 
184 
675 
870 
521 
597 
101 
295 
40 
512 
782 


Total I    1,729,107   6,779.904 


Salted  ox  and  cowhides number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do.., 
.do... 
.do., 
do., 
.do... 
.do... 
.do., 
.do., 
.do... 


Total 


13, 372 

270,202 

655 

23,615 

2.001 

32,572 

143, 133 

3,998 

95,027 

3,150 


71,733 

1, 467.  645 

2,620 

128,784 

11,006 
171,374 
776,335 

21,989 
520.  878 

17,325 


687,725 


Nonatos,  dry kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do. 


Do kilograms. 


Total 


l^onatos,  salted kilogrames . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 


6,601 

28,138 

5,695 

3,884 

431 

29,762 

16,498 

38,105 

34,481 


3, 189, 689 

1,651 

7,035 

1,424 

961 

108 

7.423 

3.603 

9.319 

8,266 

163,585  I      39,780 


21,  321 
4,040 
1,994 

12,609 
395 


1.141 

2,020 

169 

696 

99 


Total 


40,  2ri9 


4,125 


Dry  kip  skins number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


nber.. 

2,783 

5,566 

do  — 

10.255 

20,846 

do.... 

30 

70 

do — 

1          29. 025 

55. 773 

do 

;          31. 084 

61,276 

do. . . . 

1        304, 153 

594.704 

do — 

1          14. 768 

29,243 

do ... . 

1                318 

636 

do.... 

40,  410 

78.769 

do... 

38,549 

76.  070 

do 

2,778 

5,163 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  Statea 

France. 

England. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

PortugaL 

Unknown. 

Other  oountriM. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 

Other  countilM. 


Germany. 

Bel^um. 

Spam. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

England. 

lUly. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
United  .^Utei. 
France. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium*! 

Bolivia, 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

luTy. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


TotAl. 


.do.. 


474.153       928,116 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continned. 
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Articles. 


Slip  aldns  salted namber. 

^yry  lioTse  hides number. 


Quantity. 


314 


Cub  tome 
TiUae. 


Whither. 


$785  I  Unlcnown. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do., 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
do  . . 
do... 
do  . 
.do... 
.do... 
.do. . . 
.do  .. 


ToUl 


bOTse,  hides number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
do... 

.do 

do — 
.do... 
.do. .. 
.do  .. 
do... 
.do... 


Total 


°^*«p«kins,  unwashed kilogra 


Do 
Do 
Do 
I>o 
Do 
I>o 
X>o 
I>o 
Do 


Total le 


Sb 


**P  aldns  washed Icilogi-ams . 

^■^oiis  cured  hides 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


^id. 


Total 


27,036 

30 

43, 1U3 

712 

12, 492 

2.496 

5,671 

33.606 

4,872 

10, 492 

7,  828 

620 


27,936 

30 

43,103 

712 

12,492 

2,496 

5,671 

33,606 

4,  872 

10, 492 

7,  828 

620 


149,948  '     149.948 


80, 920 

29.7H3 
1.848 
6,358 
1.  82i 
5,298 
1,<K)0 

11,978 
1,461 

36,469 


142. 915 

49.  761 
3,  326 

11,444 
3.280 
9,536 
1,800 

21,  561 
2.068 

64,496 


ms.. 
.do  ... 

.do 

.do 

do.-., 
do  .. 
do.... 
do ... . 
.do  .. 
.do 


170,937  I     310,787 


1,135.865 

4,324,6-1 

506 

9.50 

371.  879 

85.616 

16.  502.  893 

8,  027,  741 

1,  223. 623 

2, 403,  433 


!     «02. 458 
777, 771 

!  »l 

1  171 

I  67,112 

;  15.410 
3, 049, 666 

I  513.440 

I  219.633 

I  433, 586 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Btl^ium. 

Bi^zil. 

Spain. 

Uruj^uay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

ItaTv. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spam. 

DrHKuay. 

United  States. 

Fi-ance. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belf^ium. 

Bolivia. 

Spain. 

Unipnav. 

United  States. 

PYanoe. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


29,077.187   5,279,338 


2,239 


403  I  Belgium. 


f 


Do.... 

.................. ....  do .... 

3)0 

*..-....  do .... 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

.....................  do .... 

Do 

,. do  ... 

Do 

.....................  do  . . . 

Do 

,. ......do. 

Do 

do .... 

Total 

'*^**'««hed  wool 

kiloirrauis.. 

Do  

......................  <lo .... 

Do 

do 

Do....             

........ .......... ...  .do. . . . 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

Do 

do 

do  .. 

13.073 
727,  338 
19,996 
50,  439 
87.668 
16.'»,  701 
52.  205 
33.  250 
92.  514 


1, 242, 784 


6,  87.3.  067 

38, 114,  4,32 

7,964 

6a 

1,  862,  582 

3, 827,  092 

35,  699.  024 

28, 010 


1,  623 

401 

39 

42 

10 

3:{2 

335 

1, 107 

489 

<7 

566 

4,981 

684 

36,350 

1.  000 

2.5-29 

4.383 

8,079 

2.610 

1,662 

4,210 

61,507 

1,88X.754 

10,407.942 

2,  m7 

179 

456.  508 

1.  067.  022 

9,782,313 

7,2:34 

Germany. 

Bel  p' am. 

Bolivia. 

Bra7.il. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Fmnce. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Gei-many. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uriignav. 

Unit>d  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany . 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Urngnay. 

United  States. 

France, 

Holland. 


427 


44 


L 
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Fai^eign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
EXI'ORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-^^ontinued. 


Articlea. 


UnwMhed  wool kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Qaaniity. 


1, 198, 336 

2,981,495 

6,  377, 982 

173, 176 


CuAtoms 
value. 


$334, 420 

817.646 

1,  773,  567 

43,782 


Total I  97,145,801  |26,W'1,564 


Horn  piths number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do.. 

.do.., 

.do.. 

do. . 

■do.. 


ToUl 


Ostrich  feathers Ic ilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do... 
do  .. 
do. ., 
do., 
do.., 
do  . 
do.., 
do.. 


Total 


Tallow  and  grease kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
do., 
do. . 
do.., 
do... 
do  . , 
do  . 
do  ., 
do.., 
do., 
do. . , 


Total 


Tallow  and  grease,  packed jl  . 

Do T. 

Do 


do.., 
do.. 


Total 


Total  exports  subject  to  duty. 


31,000 
13.  020 
50,  869 
568,  979 
7.860 
42.568 


6-20 
260 
1,022 
10,976 
157 
853 


714, 296         13,  388 


l,2:i6 

607 

1, 1U6 

1,005 

16.041 

15. 424 

30.  574 

4.198 

1,438 


2.499 

1,335 

2,274 

2,211 

36,940 

33,546 

64,741 

9.739 

2,616 


72,  229 


758. 137 
2,901 

1, 019. 479 

1,  22.\  704 
131,716 
341. 866 

1,  913,  688 
318,486 

4, 838.  795 

47.  883 

798,718 

476,  616 


155, 901 


111,282 

324 

ir.2,  876 

18i.  987 

19,518 

40,  935 
280,387 

47.186 

713,  731 

6.945 

116,619 

70,603 


11,868.989    |1,  752,  393 


Whither. 


1.161 

74,728 

460 


England. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 
Other  coantriM. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

BrasU. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

rruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Unknown. 

Other  coantriM. 


Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Siuiin. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

England. 

Pamguay. 

Unknown. 

Other  coantri0S> 


108  1  Bolivia. 
6, 757      BnixiL 
41  I  Paraguay. 


76.340 


6.906 


50,855,126 


EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY. 


Olive  oil kil  ograms . . 

Do <iozeoR.. 

Kerosene  oil liters . . 

Live  stock : 

-A-sses number . . 

Do do.... 

Do do... 

Total do... 

Horses — number.. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


680 

1 

800 


4  . 
11,371 
26 


2 
2 
1,405 
380 
1,017 
53 
650  ' 
1  I 
180  ! 


$207  '  Bolivia. 
3  Do. 

65  '        Do. 


60     Antilles. 
55, 691     Bolivia. 
390  i  France. 


11,401  I      56,141 


30 

250 

14.660 

4,770 

11,265 

780 

815 

40 

2,785 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

ChiU. 

Spiin. 

Urugusy. 

United  SI 

France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


lye  stock : 

Horses nnmber . 

l>o do... 

Do do    . 

Total do... 

Llaroas,  sheep number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do. . 
.do  . 


Total do... 

Mules number- 

Do do  .. 

Do do. .. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 

.do 
do 
do 
do. 
do 


Total do... 

Homed  cattle number. 

Do do. .. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 

do. 
.do. 

do. 


Total do  .. 

•ran - .  kilograms . 

Do    do... 

Do : do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do. .. 

Do do  .. 

Do do  -. 

Do do... 

Total do... 

ioohol liters. . . 

encing  wire kilograms . 

tarch do... 


Do 
Do 


.kilograms. 

.do  -. 

do  .. 


Total do  .. 

Jgarroba kilograms. 

tarch do... 

roceries 


Quantity. 


52 

389 

89 


4,220 


42 

552 

4.3U3 

10,863 

e 

3.619 

1,100 

520 

30 


Customs 
yalue. 


$1.  UO 
1,711 
1.845 


40. 121 


20,993 


2.'>8 

5,614 

lUO 

10. 131 

582 

587 

3 

33 
192 


17.500 


ird  soed kilograms. 

Do do... 

Total do  .. 

ioobolic  liquors liters . 

Do dozens. 

lows number. 

ire-arms  


4.638 

10 

29,982 

16,840 

69 

2,6.'!)3 

1.065 

1 


126 

552 

5,168 

13,445 

1-J 

3,  C4.1 

1,3U0 

645 

60 


24,825 


4,210 

88,345 

2,000 

128,  82U 

3,704 

8,775 

?4 

495 

3,695 


240,  068 


44,  5.52 

100 

939, 732 

108,  005 

690 

15,  301 

24,4-« 

120 


55,258    1.132,983 


106,960 

27,371  I 

1,774.341  I 

38,744  ! 

145.489  ' 

1,150 

6,400 

90.666  I 


1.741 

554  I 

35,  598 

641 

4,216 

92 

114  i 
1,397 


2, 191. 121 

^3, 953 

757 

5,886 

21,  020 

6,900 

31,907 

59,  827 

80^ 
4,760 


H.400 
1,000 


9,400 


65.360 

236 

36 


44,353 

458 

51 

1,485 

841  1 
260 
1,276 

2,367 

f    Fi 

735 
3,992 

672 
80 

752 

'    6,831  1 
727  I 
144  I 

69  ; 

1 

Whither. 


Italy. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 

Bt^l^i^ium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

8paiu. 

Uruijuay. 

France. 

England. 

Unknown. 


Antilles. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

ChilL 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Paraguay. 

Peru. 

Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

CbiJi. 

Uruguay. 

Fracoe. 

Paraguay. 

Peru. 

Other  countries. 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

BraziL 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Paraguay. 

England. 

Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 

Do. 
England. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France, 


Chili. 
Bolivia. 
Do. 

Brazil. 

Other  oountriM. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 

EXPORTS  FRE?  OF  DUTY-Continued. 


Articles. 


Rio6 kilograms..! 

Do do.. ..I 

Total m do.... 

Crashed  sugar kilograms.. 

White  sugar kilograms.. 

Do r.do... 

ToUl do.... 

Seflned  sugar kilograms.. 

Do r.do.... 

Total do.... 

Quicksilver kilograms . . 

Do r.do.... 

Total do... 

Metallic  bismuth kilograms.. 

Sperm  candles ^ do 

Coal  tar do.... 

Veg»*tabl*^  carbon 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bark  for  tanning kilograms. . 

Preserved  meat kilograms . . 

Do *do.... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Totol do.... 


Quantity. 


14, 435 
100 

14,535 


Ship-chandlery 

Coffee kilograms. . 

Fresh  meat do  ... 

Beer  dozens.. 

Virgin  wax kilograms.. 


Wax,  worked 
Do    ... 


Total 


Waxworks kilograms . . 

Barley. kilograms.. 

Do do 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 

Do  do 

Do do... 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do 


Total 


Cedar  wood  from  Tnouman kilograms.. 

Glassware » 


Comestibles. 
Do  ... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total 


Preserves 

Cigarettes,  negro thousands. 


Bar  copper kilograms. 


T 


.do. 


Total 


Customs 
value. 


$1,167 
8 


Whither. 


8,182 


2,874 
100 


1,175 


901 


459 
14 


2,974  1     473 

21,833  1    3,762 

100  [              18 

21, 933     3,  780 

10,  773    10,  773 
138      183 

10,911    10.911 

Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 
France. 


Bolivia. 
Chili 


14, 698 

2,232 

460 


250 


36,945 

487 

10  I 

5 

11,871 

68 ; 


575 
2,472 
1, 005 
3,984 


140 
412 
100 
664 


8,036 


1,316 


20 
600 
991 
794 


459 

6 

48 

2,556 

794 


510 
66 


576 


205 


England. 

Bolivia. 

Faraway. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia. 

England. 

Brazil. 
Uruguay. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Fi«tice. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia. 

France. 

France. 
England. 


123  '  France. 


700 

27.000 

100.994 

251,875 

94,194 

76,244 

3,590 

736 

800 


556,133 


194 

749 

14.526 

8.663 

8,347 

2,662 

976 

20 

22 


950 


879 


24,106 
152,  575 

176,681 


36.159 

950 
148 

139 

209 

138 

85 

671 

2.166 
852 

9.697 
45,778 

55, 470 

(rerraany. 

Antilles. 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries- 


Uruguay. 
Bolivia. 

Beleium. 
Bolivia. 
Brazil. 
Unknowa. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 

Bolivia. 
England. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Repuhliofor  the  year  1880— Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OP  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Ine kilograms. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Quantity. 


Total 


oiniabark kilograms. 

Do do... 


Total 


aebracbo  bark kilograms. . 

Do do 


Total 


opper  work 

ocoa kilograms.. 

Tied  beef do 


nred  hides . 
Do.... 


Total 


!arei  goat  skins kilograms. 


Total 

hy  ox  and  cow  hides. 


^mgs 


Do... 
Total 


leepers : 

pices 

in kilograms  . 

lilitary  equipments 

^tract  of  quebracho kilograms. . 


[acaroni kilograms . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


ToUl 


(at«hes 

Yesh  fruits. 


^riedfhiits. 
Do  ... 
Do... 
Do.... 


Total 


[ard  bread kilograms. 

Do do — 


Total 


^nlae kilograms. 

Do do.- 


Total 


lour k  ilogranis . . 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do..-. 


Total 


760 

11, 220 

9,606 


Customs 
value. 


$55 

1,216 

752 


21,486 


2,023 


10,651 
17,982 


29.823 
35,220 


28,6)3  !      65,043 


12, 700 
7.200 


19,900 


1.120 


134 
1,817 


1,020 
792 


50 
184 
154 


320 
30 


350 


824 
396 


1,821 


1.220 


94 


256 


07,349 
225 


6, 285 
100 


5,385 


280 

500 

50,782 

333 


113  ! 

420  I 

44  I 


577 


3,451 
600 


4.051 


26.  569 
8,820 


35.  389 


24 
84 
11 

119 

608 
231 

200 

1,236 

10,744 

24 

12.204 

21*7 
59 

356 

1,195 
397 

1,592 

Whither. 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


Belgium. 
England. 


742     Belgium. 
378     England. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 

Bolivia. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


Unknown. 

Bolivia. 
France. 


Uruguay. 
]k>livia. 
England. 
Bolivia, 


16.779  I 
24,547  ' 

910,990 
91.940  I 
33,704 

218,002  i 
59, 424 
67,800  I 
100  I 


1,  28') 
1,910 

57.642 
7,355 
2,696 

18,245 

4.  592 

6,961 

8 


40  j  Belgium. 


Bolivia. 
84  I  Paraguay. 
Uaknown. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 

Belgium. 
BoUvia. 
Uruguay, 
Paraguay. 


Bolivia. 
France. 


France. 
Italy. 


Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

ItMlV. 

Paraguay. 
Unknown. 


1,428,286  1    100,  «d&^ 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Old  iron kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do . . . 


Customs 
value. 


Whither. 


12.000  I 
46.000  I 
46.834 
2,08.0,808  I 
42,780  ; 


$180     Brazil. 

600  :  Snaio. 
1, 170     Urujjuiiv. 

47.854  i  United  ^tstea. 

OOU  I  Italy. 


Total I    2,  237, 422 


50,704 


Iron  bam kilograms. 

Do do — 


Total 


Iron,  rough  kilograms. 

Iron  work 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Cotton  thread 
Hemp  thi-ead . 
Tinware 


Kataral  guano kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 


Total 


Eggs dozens.. 

Do do 

Total 

Soap kilograms  . 

Do do... 

Do do 


Total 


Agricultural  implements 
Musical  instruments 


Washed  wool kilograms . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do....: 

Do do i 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 


Total 


Gas  fixtures 

Hard  brick thousands. 

Liqueurs 


Vegetables . 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Total 

Stationery. 
Crockery  . . 


Quebracho  wood kilograms . . 

Do do 

Do do 

Total 


1,010 
12,000 


300 
540 


Bolivia. 
Other  countries. 


13, 010 


840 


95,669         10,762  j  Bolivia. 


10,613     Bolivia. 
2,250  !  Uruguay. 


11 
35 


France. 
Other  countries. 


12.909 


252  i  Bolivia 
64  I        Do. 
426  Do. 


39,  900 

35,  225 

44.215 

386,  956 


506,296 


1,795  !  Germany. 
1,761     BHgium. 
1,2^0  1  France. 
18,218     England. 


23,064  I 


12 


2 


12 

2 

24 

4 

2,434 

11,194 

1,150 

278 

1,343 

38 

Brazil. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia 

Chili 

Paraguay. 


14, 778 


1,659 


584     Bolivia 
12  I        Do. 


82,762 

2,071 

225. 117 

50,655 

4.882 

6.545 

256 

372,288 


30.  405 

053 

117,  582 

19,440 

1,892 

2,408 

72 


3 
17 


167,  391 

1, 097, 356 

13,885 

1, 278, 632 


172,752 

97 

140 

51 

5.236 

428 

60 

200 

6,923 

235 
508 

2,763 

7,078 

280 

10, 121 

Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
France. 
!  England. 
lUlv. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 

Antilles. 
Brazil. 
France. 
Oiher  countries. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 


Beljdum. 

France. 

England. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Con  tinned. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY-Coiitiimcd. 


Articles. 


He  wood Bquare  meters. 

Do do.. 


Quantity. 


1,233 

403 ; 


Customs 
value. 


$404 
172 


Total 


ladnbay  posts number. 

Do do... 


Total 


Whither. 


1, 726 


G66 


19,  250 
3,000 


22.  2r)6 


6,  324 
900 


7, 224 


arionswoods. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Do 

..................  ak.lt.\Mf^^Vtl±Mn  .    . 

do 

Do 

........................do.... 

Do 

.............    ......•••  oo   . . • 

Do.... 

do. . . . 

Total 

atter 

idiAo  com 

kilomims. . 

Do 

do  . . 

Do 

...  do 

Do 

.......................  do .... 

Do 

do  . . . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do    .. 

Do 

....do.. .. 

Do 

........................  do .... 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

...do  ... 

Do 

do .... 

Total 

80 
2,027 
7,944 

10.  315 

10 

130 

28,004 


24,000 

10,500 

4,594 

105, 482 

20,160 


720 
211 
190 
2,203 
473 


France. 

Other  countriea. 


Urujniay. 
Unknown. 


Antilles. 

Belirium. 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other  conn  tries. 


Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

France, 

Italy. 


164, 796 


3.797 


3,950 


1,721  '  BraziL 


rMibisery 
[eroery  .. 


ElTer kilogn-ams . . 

Do do... 

Do do.... 


8,772 

176 

751, 150  ; 

18,  343 

251,494  1 

4,651 

1.142  j 

32 

2,112.575 

38,  516 

798,  loo  ! 

15,910 

13,800 

276 

7.260 

145 

6, 046,  818  1 

120,643 

9,800 

196 

2, 064,  8.>1 

40,806 

20.475  1 

394 

2,945,6^0 

48,285 

100  1 

2 

Germany. 

Antilles. 

B<'l^ium, 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtea. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countriea. 

UnknowB. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 


4,508 
1,361 
2,760 


45,080  ]  Belgium. 

400  I  Chili. 
27,600  ;  England. 


Total 


.kilograms. 


ttrer  ore kilograms . . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


8,  629  '      73,  080 


60, 143        18. 922     England. 


Total 


4,  536  i 

4,140  i 

214,872  1 


998  i  Belgium. 
22,000     France. 
48, 009     England. 


223,  548         71,  007 


opper  ore kilograms.. 

Do do... 


Total 


iherore 
Do.. 


Total 


[oney liters. 

do 


'to 
Do 


.do 


520  ]        $0  94  I  Brazil. 
28. 265  8, 260  I  England. 


28,  l%r)  I        8, 354 


1, 140     France. 
7, 130     England. 


8,270 


8, 132 
7, 725 
9,198 


1,057  I  Germany. 
1,110  I  Belgium. 
1, 198  I  France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Honey 


Do... 
Total 


liters. 
..do... 


Fnmitare 

Playing  cards gross. 


Animal  black kilograms . 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Oblects  of  art 

Gold,  in  powder onoces. 


Straw bundles . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 

do 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 


Total 


White  paper kilograms. 

Potatoes kilograms . 

Do f.do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Hay kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do. 

do... 

do.. 

<  o... 

do... 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do. . 


Total 

Goats' hair 
Do  .. 


Total 


Dry  and  salt  fish kilograms. 

Perfumery 


Quantity. 


6,729 
3,090 


Customs 
▼alne. 


$888 
4.064 


33,874 


8,915 


10 


596 
60 


Whither. 


26,094 

110.034 

3, 317,  882 

137, 467 


England. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 


2, 068     Germany. 
8,802  I  Beluium. 


265.  OM 
12,627 


France. 
England. 


Bolivia. 
England. 

Antilles. 
Brazil. 
Spain, 
urujruav. 
United  SUtet. 
27,900  i i  Other  oonntriflt. 


9.850 
8, 615 
1,100 
5,000 
1.000 


197 


53,  46.5 


197 


3,702 


1, 470     Bolivia. 


7.278 

181,600 

87.827 

1,100 


277,805 


365 

9,057 

4,213 

22 


13.657 


75. 976 

8,930 

8,  513.  894 

16.500 

45,798 

341,750 

15,200 

300 

112.  i73 

97,298 

200 


1,105 

118 

172,  971 

190 

969 

5,042 

200 

5 

3,008 

1,084 

4 


9,231,319  I     184,695 


Beans kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Hoofs kilograms . 

Do do... 


Total... 
Tarioos  skins 


Smptypipes. 


70,225 
1,617 
17,700 
18,  742 
30,440 
2,640 


4,226 
97 

972 
1,124 
1,826 

158 


141, 394 


8,403 


15,  235 
196,908 


762 
2,802 


212, 143 


3.064 


4«7 


107 

1,230 

70 


456 

3,415 

175 


Bolivia. 
Brazil. 
Uruguay. 
Paraguay. 


Antilles. 

Bt'lgium. 

Bnixil. 

Si»ain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  coontriei- 

Unknown. 


United  States. 
England. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 

Belgium. 

BrazU. 

Uruguay. 

Fmnce. 

England. 

Italy. 


France. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 

Antilles. 
Uruguay. 
United  States 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 

EXPORTS  FBEE  OF  DUTY-Continuod. 


Articles. 


npt; 


ypipee. 


Quantity. 


1,054 
2,147 


Total 


4,608 


it  atone . . 
It  marble 
dnta 


iTor  amalgam marks. 

Do do... 

Do do.  .- 

Total 


1 10,  291  I     102,914 

8.986  I       39,H:0 

193.189    1,914,610 


207,466   2,067,384 


Bad kilograms . . 

Mrting  powder .do 


hease .. 
Do 


do. 
do. 


Total 


aiains 

Thtte  clothing 

aady-made  clothing 


2,852 
5 


570 
6 


891 
517 


161 
165 


1,408 


326 


210 

1,165 

522 


kit : kilograms . . 

Do do — 

Do  ." do — 

Do do 


48,099 

120 

4,550 

9.306 


287 

1 

27 

76 


Total 


62,135 


Med  blood kilograms. 

[aU 

ollard kilograms . 

d£alfa  seed  do i 

Do do... 

Do do. .  - 

Do do... 


1,030 
i.'240" 


Total 


lax  seed kilograms. . 

Do do 

Do .• do..., 

Do ; do... 

Do do 

Do do 

Total 

hmip  seed kilograms.. 

Do do 

Dd . .  do. . . 


1,  828 

45 

5,021 

240 


391 


412 
980 
102 


274 

8 

753 

29 


7,134 


1,064 


4U0 

86.045 

3,187 

636,  983 

36.089 

195, 295 


Total 


957,999 

420 

975 

2.506 

3,901 


40 

8,603 

319 

63,  389 

3,605 

19.529 


95,485 


42 

10 

125 


177 


>ther  seeds j 

ole  leathers number. .  I 


97 


39 
501 


leaf  tobacco kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do . . . 

Do do... 

Do .do... 

Do do... 

Do do.., 


Total 


.kilograms. 


Vortn  goods: 

Cotton meters . 

Do kilograms. 

Flax  and  hemp 

Wool meters. 


49,  871 

506 

2,820 

437 

112,584 

1,300 

16,100 


183.  118 


336 


9,509 

32,263 

120 

4,331 


6,172 

63 

550 

175 

14. 6tH 

390 

2,013 


23,964 


Whither. 


France. 

Other  countriea. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


Chili. 
Bolivia. 

Bolivia. 
Uruguay. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 

Belgium. 
Bruzil. 
France. 
England. 


England. 
Bolivia. 
Do. 

Antilles. 
Bolivia. 
Uruguay. 
Paraguay. 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

luly. 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


England. 
Bolivia. 

Germany. 

Beltiinm. 

liolivia. 

Chili. 

Uiuguay. 

France. 

Italy. 


32*  ;  Bolivia. 


1,  569 
23,685 

2a 

4,3Sd 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  BepuhUcfor  the  year  1880 — Continaed. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY-  -Continaed. 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Gastoms 
value. 


Whither. 


Woven  iroods : 

Wool kiloeraras . 

Mixed meters . 

Various 

Do 


156 
180 


Total 

Hydraulic  earth 


26 


Old  ra KB kilogram  s . 

Do do.. 


7,319 
4.890 


Total 


12,  289 


Wheat kilograms . 

Do do — 

Do do  — 

Do do  — 

Do do..., 

Do do,.  - . , 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


21. 142 

11,000 

6,500 

108, 206 

34.659 

143,  571 

596,  484 

244, 057 


I>ried  entrails k  ilogram  s . . 

Do do 

Do do . . . 


1, 165,  628 

1,115 
1,  085 
4,256 


Tofal 


6.456 


Salted  entrails kilograms. 

Do do. . . 


725 


23,488 


Total 


24, 213 


Wine liters. 

Do do. . . 

Do do. .. 

Do do... 


• 


1,698 

1,000 

100 

217 


Total 


3.015 


Wine dozens..' 

Tallow  candles kilograms. .  | 

■Glass,  various ; 


148 
304 


Yerha k  ilogram  s . .  j 

Do do I 

Do do 


Total 


1,078 


Old  tine kilograms. .  j 

Do .  do \ 


Total 


230 
276 

506 


Yarions  articles 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


$539 

15 

5,537 

2.092 


7,  6.'9 


23 


300 

293 

593 

846 

400 

260 

4,328 

1,3K7 

5,743 

23,138 

10,645 

48.  747 

40 

18.5 

184 

409 


109 
3,440 


3,549 


554 

100 

8 

21 


B83 


1,232 
123 
544 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Unigaay. 


Bolivia. 

Unieoay. 
Englana. 


Germany. 

I^l^iiim. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Umguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 


Spain. 

France. 

Italy. 


Germany. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 
Uniguay. 
France. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 
Da 
Da 


870  {  113  '  Bolivia. 

95  :  12  I  Franc*. 

113  I  18     Unknown. 


143 


51 
34 


85 


2,164 

1,604 

39 

10, 197 

275 

804 

5,879 

4,688 

2,700 

1,248 

16 


France. 
Paraguay. 


Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

ChUi. 

Ui  ugnav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


29,614 


Total  exports  free  of  duty 5,642,297 
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NATIONAL  REVENUES. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.    The  national  revenues  for  the  year  1880  show 
a  slight  decrease  compared  witli  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  while 
the  expenditures  show  a  very  great  increase ;  but  there  is  a  j^eneral 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  political  stability  of  the  government,  here- 
tofore so  unfortunate!}'  disturbed  by  revolutionar}'  schemes,  which  is 
inach  more  valuable  than  cash  in  the  treasury.    This  assurance  of  con- 
tinued supremacy  of  law  and  order  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
feet  that  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  heretofore  the  focus  of  political  up- 
risings, has  been  transferred  by  the  province  absolutely  to  the  national 
anthority,  as  the  permanent  capital  of  the  republic,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment no  longer  having  any  control  over  its  jurisdiction.     In  consider- 
ation of  this  transfer,  however,  the  Argentine  Government  has  assumed 
a  large  provincial  and  municipal  indebtedness,  which  goes  to  swell  the 
amount  of  the  national  liabilities.    The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  the  national  treasury,  shows  the  sources  and 
receipts  of  revenue  during  the  year  1880,  also  those  of  the  previous 
year,  to  wit : 


Sources  of  revenae. 


1879. 


1880. 


Jrom iinporte $12,844,738  IG 

Jrompxporta   2,887,363  05 

Warehoasing   332. 135  2:{ 

Stamps  and  stamped  paper I         512,  394  05 

Pwst-office.-.-u 347,481  00 

Telfjtraph  ..; 95,284  95 

Lighi-hoases i  34,  383  66 

^*o«ipt8  from  Northern  Central  Railway 

goceiptHfromAndinl  Railway I. 

jweipts  from  FirMt  Entre  Rios  Railway j 

*^t«rvn  on  provincial  obligations • 

^^QtcTMf.  nn  l>nniid  nV  1871 


«_-">ry  visit* 


3. 495  59 
10,  930  26 
530, 133  92 
12,  687  33 
3,  276, 202  24 


$12, 055, 

3,  520, 

299, 

573, 

337, 

113, 

32, 

644, 

158, 

2, 

4. 

205, 

10. 

1,544, 


706  54 
393  69 
771  29 
581  02 
255  46 
717  54 
250  01 
187  05 
450  11 
742  15 
000  00 
861  34 
953  16 
339  42 


Total 20,961,893  44 


19, 594, 305  00 


^he  expenses  and  actual  outlay  of  each  ministerial  department  for  the 
'^^^^  1880  were  as  follows,  to  wit : 


Departments. 


Ordinary  ex-    '  Exti-aonlinary  j  Total  expendi- 
penditnres.     j  expenditures,  j  tures. 


l>^g^nraent  of  the  interior j    $2,409,016  76 

Xi^^*'tmentof  foreign  relations 

l>^^»-troent  of  finance 

Xi^^^Hrnent  of  justice  and  public  worship 

■^  ^^ftment  of  war 

krtment  of  marine 


Totals. 


116,177  35 
8,  302.  967  41 
1,215,174  55 
4,  202, 484  43 

563, 342  34 


$1, 435.  314  09 

12. 125  00 

630,  la*)  59 

106,  457  69 

7,  226, 194  07 

699,  857  84 


$3,  844.  330  85 

128.302  36 

8,  933. 151  00 

1,321.632  24 

11,428,678  50 
1,  263,  200  18 


16,  809, 162  84  I     10, 110, 132  28  i      26,  919, 295  12 


f 


^  t'rom  these  figures,  which  are  official,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Na- 
r^nal  Government  during  the  last  year  spent  almost  $27,000,000,  whilst 
r^^  rcTenue  of  the  country  only  reached  the  sum  of  $19,594,305,  leav- 
^^8  a  deficit  of  about  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  A  very 
*^ge  proportion  of  these  expenditures,  namely,  $11,428,678,  was  on 
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account  of  the  War  Department,  and  was  spent  in  military  prepara- 
tions for  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  public  debt  on  the  31st  of  December,  1880,  as  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  was  as  follows: 

English  loan  of  1824 $5,695,448  00 

English  loan  of  1868 6,848,104  00 

English  loan  of  1871 20,497,464  00 

Home  bonds,  November  16,  1863 14,990,01177 

Home  bonds,  2^  per  cent 448,000  10 

Debt  to  foreiguera 712,433  70 

Bonds  for  ro^s  and  bridges 1, 116,000  00 

Bonds  of  November  5,  1872 1,278,613  25 

Bonds  of  October  21,  1876 479,900  00 

Provincial  bonds 398,400  00 

Treasury  bills,  October  19,  1876 5,615,600  00 

Total 58,079,979  & 

But  this  is  not  the  entire  debt  of  the  republic.  There  is  to  be  added 
to  the  above  figures  the  following  outstanding  indebtedness,  December 
31,1880: 

Balance  due  banks  of  Buenos  Ayres $15, 413, 606 

Bills  due 3,72^^,5?2 

Floating  debt 7,306,650 

Total 26,448,826 

Since  that  date  the  government  has  effected  a  loan  in  Paris  of 
$12,000,000,  and  has  assumed  the  foreign  debt  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  amounting  to  $13,700,624.24,  and  also  the  outstanding  bonds  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  amounting  to  about  $2,272,000;  so  that  at 
the  ])resent  time  the  total  debt  of  the  National  Government  is  about 
as  follows: 

Total  bonded  debt,  December  31, 1880 -.  $58,079,979  SSt 

Outstanding  balances  as  above 26,448,828  00 

Paris  loan  of  1880 12,000,000  00 

Provincial  dfebt  of  Buenos  Ayres,  assumed .  13,790,624  24 

Municipal  bonds ' 2,272,700  00 

Total  Argentine  debt 112,592,132  06 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  the  limited  revenues  of  the  government 
with  which  to  pay  not  only  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  also  the  service  of  so  large  a  public  debt,  it  Will  require  the 
practice  of  rigid  economy  to  make  ends  meet.  It  is  true  the  nation  has 
immense  resources  in  its  public  lands;  and  it  has  a  most  excellent 
credit  in  London  and  Paris;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it  without  embarrassment; 
but,  it  is  evident  that  the  burden  cannot  be  further  increased  without 
endangering  its  financial  standing  abroad.  The  administration  of  the 
government,  however,  is  in  good  hands;  and  the  country  was  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  or  promising  condition.  With  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question  with  Chili,  with  the  opening  up  of  new  "camps'^ 
in  the  far  south,  with  the  building  of  new  lines  of  railway  to  the  west- 
ern and  northern  extremities  of  the  nation,  with  new  industries  start- 
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ing  up  OB  all  sides,  with  annually  increasing  flocks  and  herds,  with 
greater  attention  than  ever  paid  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
interior,  with  peace  and  good  order  throughout  its  borders,  and  with 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  high  destiny  which  the 
future  so  bountifully  promises  for  it,  the  Argentine  Republic  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  position  she  occupies  among  the  republics  of  South 
America,  and  of  the  good  will  which  all  nations  feel  for  her  in  her  on- 
ward movement  to  the  plaee  of  a  first-class  power. 

E.  L.  BAKER. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres,  October  27,  1881. 


ASIA. 


ASIA   milVOR. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Duncan. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Smyrnay  April  5, 1882. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  prepare  a  very  full  report  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Asia  Minor  for  the  past  year,  especially  as  a  possi- 
ble field  for  the  future  development  of  business  with  the  United  States, 
but  my  transfer  from  this  consulate,  and  occupations  connected  there- 
with, caused  delay  in  getting  my  report  ready,  and  so  I  have  decided 
to  send  in  only  a  brief  i^eport  with  the  statistical  tables. 

These  tables  for  the  general  commerce  of  Smyrna  cover  two  years, 
1?^80  and  1881,  explained  by  the  fact  that  while  consular  commercial  re- 
ports were  required  to  be  made  in  the  autumn,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure reports  except  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  j  ear.  But  now,  only  beiug 
required  after  new  year,  by  a  few  weeks'  delay  full  reports  can  be  bad 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  just  finished.  These  reports  have  been  prints 
for  the  past  year  for  the  first  time,  indicating  a  certain  progress.  Bat 
I  may  remark  that  they  are  not  official,  and  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  i-e- 
garded  as  more  than  approximately  reliable.  They  are  collected  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  being  as 
correct  as  possible,  by  an  employ^  of  the  Austrian  consulate-general, 
who  disposes  of  copies  to  the  other  consulates  for  a  consideration.  Bat 
defective  as  they  probably  are,  they  are  all  we  can  obtain  here  in  the 
way  of  commercial  statistics. 

The  tables  of  imports  inclosed,  A  A,  show  that  they  amounted  for 
1880  to  $19,876,600,  while  in  1881  they  increased  to  $23,280,671.  But 
this  variation  cati  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  accidental,  the  varia- 
tions between  the  two  preceding  years,  1878  and  1879,  being  about  the 
same;  that  is,  for  the  former  $20,678,422,  and  for  the  latt-er  $23,780,706. 

The  export  tables  B  B  show  that,  for  1880,  the  exports  amounted  to 
$19,131,538,  and  for  1881,  $19,262,396. 

Of  all  this  trade  England  monopolizes  fully  one-half  of  the  imports, 
and  not  far  from  one- half  of  the  exports,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  printed  tables  for  1881. 

For  the  imports  the  United  States  makes  rather  a  poor  showing,  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  exports  we  receive  about 
one-ninth. 

For  imports  France  stands  next  to  England,  and  then  Austria;  for 
exports  France,  and  then  the  United  States. 

While  the  exhibit  for  imports  and  exports  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory,  the  navigation  tables  for  1880  and  1881  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  every  American. 

The  table  for  1880  shows  that  during  the  year  1,850  steamers  entered 
the  port  of  Smyrna  with  a  tonnage  of  897,758,  and  that  none  of  these 
were  American.    During  the  same  period  638  sailing  vessels,  tonnage 
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entered,  and  only  one  American.  During  1881, 880  steamers  with 
tge  of  955,360  arrived  at  Smyrnia,  not  one  being  American,  and 
same  period  404  sailing  vessels  with  only  one  American.  Gott- 
en may  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  talking  of  consular  fees 
g  our  commerce,  but  these  figures  show  how  infinitesimal  is  the 
e  done  by  such  fees  at  this  consulate,  and  most  of  our  consulates 
probably  be  nearly  the  same.  Perhaps  our  consular  fees  are  un- 
irily  high,  but  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  them  is  as  a  mere 
in  the  mighty  ocean."  There  is  but  one  cause  of  our  having  no 
rce  on  the  ocean,  and  until  Congress  admits  that  and  applies  the 
remedy  we  can  have  no  hope  of  any  permanent  im])rovement. 
«8  may  grant  liberal  subsidies  to  certain  lines  of. steamers,  and 
;tablish  other  monopolies  and  enrich  a  few  individuals  out  of  the 
8  purse.  But  until  it  changes  our  navigation  laws  so  that  Ameri- 
btt  either  build  vessels  as  cheap  as  other  countries,  or  be  allowed 
them  wherever  they  can  get  them  cheapest,  we  can  never  hope 
pete  on  the  ocean  with  other  countries.  As  will  be  seen,  England 
he  lead  in  steamers,  having  for  1880  188  against  159  French,  158 
an,  108  Egyptian,  103  Russian,  64  Italian,  &c„  and  for  1881  228 

ti  160  Austrian,  157  French,  105  Russian,  103  Egyptian,  67  Ital- 

» 

only  material  increase  was  English,  being  40  arrivals  of  steamers 
over  the  previous  year.  I  was  recently  speaking  with  a  wealthy 
h  capitalist  here  who  holds  shares  in  a  number  of  steamers,  and  he 
i5  that  they  paid  him  on  his  capital  invested  a  dividend  of  from  12 
Br  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  12  per  cent,  he  considered  a  very  low 
id.  All  this  splenaid  chance  for  profit  Americans  lose  on  account 
illiberal  and  suicidal  pavigation  laws. 

B.  O.  DUNCAN, 

Consul. 
rED  States  Consulate, 

Smyrna^  April  5, 1882. 
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.  Statement  ahoioing  the  imports  at  Smyrna  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Article*. 


JLIcobol barrels . 

Arms boxes . 

Beer .barrels . 

Boards    No. 

Breartstiiffs bags . 

Bat  ter  and  cbeese packages  ■ 

Caudles canes. 

■Carpeta packages. 

Canvas , bales . 

Caviar barrrls. 

Cloths bales. 

Coal ton  s . 

Corhineal packages , 

Coffee bags. 

Colors  (dyes) packages 

Copper do 

Cotton  goods do 


Dmgs do 

Earthenware do  — 

Flonr  bags. 

Furniture packages. 

Glass  (panes of) do 

OlaHsware do 

Gold  wire do 

Hardware do 

Indigo do  — 

Iron    tons. 

Iron  tools packages 

Lea^  and  shot do 

Leather  and  skins do 

Manufacturer    do 

Marbles  and  other  stones,  .pieces. 

Matches boxes. 

Nails     packages. 

Oil  (linseed) barrels. 

Paper  and  pasteboard.. puckages. 

Pepper  bags. 

PetroUum cases 

Potash packages. 

Potatoes bags. 

Ked  caps  (Fezes) cases. 

Rice bags 

Ropes packages . 

Rum barrels 

Salt  fish packages 

Sheet  iron  and  tin do  — 

Silks do 

Soap do 

Soda. .barrels 

Starch packages. 

Steel    , cases. 

Sugar bairels 

Sulphur packages. 

Sundry  goods do    ... 

Timber tons 

Watches packages. 

Wheat bags 

Winen  and  liquors packages 

Woolen  g<H>d8 do  . . . . 

Zinc do  . ... 


1,977 

303 

3,073 

303, 442 

131,939 

5,158 

1,054 

345 

1,  272 
637 

1,028 

26,908 

188 

28,887 

2,525 

1,073 

5,366 

2,675 

974 

89,  830 

164 

12.  402 
2,983 

40 

3,763 

115 

6.984 

6,373 

3.750 

3,913 

12.988 

73. 850 

2.840 

13,  378 
445 

9,819 

832 

102,  617 

1.295 

5,693 

5K4 

53,122 

1,101 

3,203 

6, 059 

2,  152 
919 
9  4 

5,569 

1,416 

2.242 

26.  376 

15. 424 

23, 174 

16,  132 

124 

129,  232 

4,973 

2,274 

561 


Value  en- 
tered. 


$202, 240 


Whence  imported. 


56. 

18. 

60. 
493, 
108. 

36. 

33. 
101, 
3.M, 
526. 
265, 

26, 
866, 

43. 

149, 

1, 476, 


480 
5:i6 
688 
288 
580 
220 
720 
760 
504 
640 
680 
320 
610 
750 
606 
810 


143,  S48 

60,166 
505,994 

34,960 
104,314 
296, 520 

28.000 
675,  810 

59,  500 
838,  080 
761, 720 


ToUl 


231.  810 

442,  140 

4, 830.  82-' 

10,014 

79, 624 

269, 624 

28.480 

422.940 

11,648 

205.  2.34 

48.504 

46, 192 

111,6.16 

441,986 

27.902 

26.734 

95,074 

21,  520 

539, 700 

14, 152 

245,  036 

12,622 

31,388 

423,  540 

123,  392 

241,  818 

666,600 

59, 366 

1,019.568 

40. 7H2 

628,700 

76,214 

19,  876, 600 

England.  Austria,  United  States,  Fruios, 

Germany. 
England,  Anstria,  France,  Bel^iom. 
England,  Austria. 
Austria,  Greece,  Italy. 
Russia. 

RtiHsia,  Anstria,  England,  France. 
England,  Austria.  France. 
England.  Egvpt,  France. 
Russia,  England,  Austria,  Italy. 
Russia. 

England,  Austria,  France.  Germany. 
England,  Austria. 
England.  Austria.  France. 
England,  Austila,  France. 
England.  Austria,  France,  Italy. 
England,  France,  Russia. 
England,  France,  Austria,  United  Statoi, 

Germany. 
England,  France.  Austria,  (^rmany. 
England,  France,  Austria. 
Hussia,  France,  Austria,  Greece. 
England,  Austria,  France,  Belgiom. 
Anstria,  Belgium. 
Austria,  Belgium,  France. 
France,  Greeite. 

Austria,  England,  France,  Italy. 
Eeypt,  England. 
Eng  and,  Russia,  Austria. 

and,  France,  Austria,  Italy. 

and,  France,  Austria. 

and,  Franc-e,  Au«tria{  Greece. 

and.  France,  Austria,  Italy. 
Greece,  Italy. 
England,  Austria. 
England,  Austria,  Belgium,  France. 
England,  Austria,  France. 
Eugland.  Austria,  France,  Italy. 
England.  P'^uce. 
United  States.  Austria. 
Enuland,  Austria,  France,  Italy. 
England,  Austria,  France. 
Austria.  France. 
England,  Austria.  Egypt,  Italy. 
Austria,  France.  Italy. 
England,  Austria,  United  States,  Fraaoe. 
England,  France.  Italy. 
Engliind,  France.   . 
England,  France,  Italy,  Germany. 
England.  France,  Greece,  Italy. 
England,  France. 
England,  Austria,  France,  Italy. 
England.  Austria,  Italy. 
England,  Egjrpt.  Holland,  Austria. 
France,  Gree«'e,  Italy. 
France,  Greece,  It4ily,  Germany,  BeljioB- 
Austria.  Greece,  Italy. 
England,  France. 
Eg.vpt.  Greece,  Russia. 
Austria,  England,  France,  Italy. 
Austria,  France.  England,  Ital^. 
France,  England,  Austria,  Belgium. 


Eng 
Eng 
Eng 
Engl 


X 
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Statement  §howing  ike  txportefrom  Smyrna  for  the  year  ending  Dev-ember  :U,  1880. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value, 

iaoladine 

costs  anu 

charges. 


Whither  export!^. 


Bones t  on  s . . 

Canary  seed bagH. . 

Carpets  and  mgs bales. . 

Cheese packages.. 

Chrome tons. . 

Cocoons  (silk) bags . . 

Cotton bales. . 

Cotton  seed tons.. 

Emery  stone do . . . 

Figs kintals.. 


yruit  (dry) packages..; 

Gall« do 

Gums do... 

Hemp  bales. .  i 

Licorice  root-  and  paste bales  l 

and  ca4ieA 

Madder  rool^s bale« . . 

Oil barrelH . . 

Opinm ca.ses . . 

Poppy  se<Hl foiw . . 

Rags bales .. ' 

Raisins  (black) kintalH.. 

Raisins  (re<l) do j 

Salt  fish packages  . 

Sesame bags . . 

Scammony packages  . 

Skins ....' I>ale8 . . 

Sponges l>ftgs  A^d  caaes . . 

Sultana  raisin.^ kintals . . 


Sundry  goods packages . 

Feftik Iiales . 

Tobacco do . . . 

Valonia kintals . 

Wax packages . 

Wines barrels 

Wool bales . 

Yellow  berries packages . 

ToUl 


936  I 
1,903  I 
i 
2,821 

1, 575 

699 

340 

13, 711 

1,795 

9.922 

125,  843 


35,280  : 
1.021  ! 
1,471 
2.11H 

84.806 

'4625 

699 

2,84» 

«36  I 

8,337  ! 

528,  278  I 


470 

29,625 

61 

5,399 

16,468 
18i),  957 


8,  398 

778 

9. 140 

671.236 

1.  515 
2,667 
6,  240 

^     3. 070 


$36,848 
7,612 

739, 920 

31,500 
16,776 
29,920 

580,844 
32,310 

198,400 
1,692,192 


139,  348 
30.994 

124,  656 
K4.720 

777,  772 

16. 176 

55,  920 

2,  260,  336 

69.  852 

83, 370 

2,  613,  8?2 


185,  754        1.  114.  284 


6,552 

236,  642 

16,976 

373.  260 

1,406.316 
1,  ll.'i,  .">00 


".-»,  932 

50. 118 

1.  552, 100 

2,  864,  062 

114,090 

46.040 

444,  468 

92,100 

19.131,398 


England,  France. 

England,     France.     Germany,      Unftecl 

States.  Italy. 
United  States,  Germany,  Holland.  Eng* 

land.  Belgium,  France.  Austria,  Italy. 
Austria,  Egypt 
England. 

Austria,  France,  Italy. 
Germany,  England,  AuHtria,  Spuiiit 
England.  France.  Italy. 
UnTted  StatCD,  England,  Belgium. 
Germany,  UnittMl  Stateo,  England,  .Am- 

tria,   Italy,    Russia,   Fnuice,    Holland^ 

Belgium. 
Germany,  England.  Austria,  Fi-ance.  Hol>. 

land.  Russia. 
Germany.      Unitt^d      States.      Euglnutt. 

F^ranc'e.  Anstrlu.  Holland,  Italy, 
(iermany.      Pnited      States,      EnglaiHf„ 

Italy,  France,  Holland,  Austria. 
Austria,  Franw. 

United   States*.    England,    Auntrla.    Hot- 
laud. 
England,  France,  Greece. 
x\uMtria,  England,  Egypt. 
Austria,    United    States,    England.  lloU 

laud. 
Germany.  Franc*-.  Holland,  Italy. 
United  States,  Knglanil,  France. 
England,  Austria,  France,  Egyx»t,  Italy„ 

Russia,  Holland. 
Enslacd.  Austria.  France,  Egypt.  Spain. 

Holland,  Russia. 
Enclaud.  Egypt.  (Jn^ece. 
Kgland.  Egypt,  France,  Italy. 
Engliiud,  France.  Italy 
England.  Austriii.  Belghini.  Egypt.  Spain, 

Holland,  Kushih. 
Germany,  United  Staten,  France.  Spain. 
England,      Unitpd      States,     Germany 

France.  Ital,\.  Hollaml,  Belgium,  Au»^ 

tria. 
England,  .\imtria,  Egypt,  France,  L'uitedl 

>>tat«H.  Italy.  Holland. 
Engliind,  .\UHtria,  France,  Italy. 
Kngland.  Austria,  Franw^.  Egypt. 
England.     AuHtria.      PYance,     B«»lgiu 

Spain.  Kgypt. 
England.  .VuNtria.  France. 
England.  France,  Egj'pt,  It^ly. 
En>;laud.   Fram-e.   rnited  State's,   Italy,. 

Austria.  Holland. 
England,  Franc«-,  Austria,  Holland,  Italy.. 


nK 
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Exports  from  Smyrna  daring  the  year  18^1. 
[Value  in  tVaocs.) 


Articles. 


AliEAriBO  .... 

Alpi8t 

Antimony  ... 

BLemp 

Kags 

•CUronuiteH  .. 

'Wax 

fSilk  «oeooB8 

Cott«n   

Emery  #lene 

B^a>£ 

Fig« 

«Gkeeoe 


Germany.  { 

I 

I 

39,000    . 

77*i00', 

••••••••••••i 

3,'500'L 

I 

23,*606'| 

97'760'. 


United 
SUtea. 


^-S'-O-   I  H^y. 


100,000 
50.180 


20,100  i 
1,540  < 
31,250 


26,700 


Fi*anee. 


620 


400 


158,400 
700 


46,000  I 
74,  745  j 


99.400 


204.720  771,600 

180.600  I        308.500  17,300  { 

10/695  i     3,033,010  189,290  1 

365,600    1 

4,806,920  608,440 


2, 057,  920 


180 
7,100 


12,600 

10,800 

50,140 

6,750 


7,  500       3, 160, 000 


l^iit,  fre«h  and  dried 

<lallMiit« 

OUHM 

TeUuw  berries 

Cotton  tteed 

Poppyseed 28.840  ; 

OHveoil 572,700  69,600 

Wool i i     1,742,300 

Indian  com i • 

^angan«so I ; 

Miscellaneous !  350 

Opimoi 

Barley 

lionen  .^ 

Haw  hides 

.^altfish : 

liiooriee  root 

Ucorioe 

Baislns,  bla<;k 

Raiains,  red 

Currants 

rSnltana  raisins 

lioeohea 

tScammony 

tSesamnm 

Tobacco 

<Carpet«  and  mgn 


2,880 

64,300 

61,640 

334,200 

171, 270 


5,376 
49,600 
44.620 
10,050 


46,300 

247. 0.% 

3,360 

8.900 

87,630 

42,100 

1, 105,  200 

*  55,620 

130,400 

330,740 

75,750 


1,500 


1,600 
"2,'226,'455 
"*278,'840*' 


2, 820, 550 
50.000 


4.640 
76.300 
66.000 


25,445 
2i5,'i40' 
"2,' 600 


300 
202,000 


V;Alouia 
^Wines . . 


172,180 
9.000 


T0UII88I 3,688,345;  10,785,920 

Total  1880 3,343,560     11,502,010 


increase . 
■Decrease 


344,785 


716,  000 


1, 426, 200 

1 13, 750 

121,912 

31^600 

62, 500 

5,945.000 

736, 610 

71,100 

282,600 


80,700 

350 

4,116 


13,700 
288,100 


2, 523, 010 
5,' 706,600" 
"'75,' 400 


16,300 
200,000 


124,500 


16,500 
1,  547,  000 

18,150 
8, 801, 620 


54,700 

116,190 

695,730 

12, 768 

219,000 

90 

2,600 


37, 444, 382 
33,  504, 620 


4,700 

67,000 

4,620 

2, 396, 225 

2.900 

5. 825, 165 
6,900,550 


310, 

131, 

452, 

32. 

29, 

96, 

652, 

194, 

5, 

598, 

3. 

356, 

302, 

8,456. 

310, 

4. 

65, 
7, 

87, 
890, 

65, 
567, 

68, 

73. 

55, 


800 
700 
900 
158 
200 
600 
500 
306 
220 
5O0 
500 
100 
200 
600 
555 
416 
400 
030 
700 
920 
800 
000 
970 
620 
100 


16, 023,  200 
18, 149.  830 


3, 939, 762 


Total. 


103,200 

3,780 

31.2Se 

486,600 

298,  »6 

48.960 

500.150 

247,050 

4,T11,»» 

661.000 

3, 373. 035 

452,300 

9.654.410 

70,630 

874,630 

297.600 

623.300 

1,752,830 

176. 94n 

.517, 810 

3.  383, 400 

2,  465. 750 

201, 16» 

137.920 

258.700 

13, 605, 000 

1,237,516 

76.320 

1,626,300 

59,780 

3,190,350 

707,100 

8,955.230 

8. 195. 790 

36.752 

7. 801, 120 

11,980 

126.100 

1.563.840 

480,340 

2,559,000 

135^300 

13,208,357 

193,200 

96.090,971 
96,311,980 


1, 165,  385       2,  126,  630         1. 221, 009 
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,      NAVIGATION. 
Statement  skowiny  the  narigation  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  for  the  year  ending  De^'emher  31 ,  1880, 


Entered. 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vesaeK 


Total. 


No. 


Ton*. 


American  (United  States) ' 

Austrian-Hungarian I        158'        180,817 

Bellas '  5  4,055 

Danish 

Dutch 13  I  12,791 

Egyptian 108  89,196 

English i        188;        156,083 

French ;        159  183,899 

German , 

<5reek 1  |  600 

Italian 64  '         63,647 

Roumanian ;  ll  644 

Russian :... 103  180,976 

Spanish..     2  1  1,676 

Swedish  and  Norwegian I  1  324 

Turkish \         AT  \         21,160 

Total 850  1        897, 758 

I 
1 


No. 


1 
18 


638 


Tons. 


498 
6,032 


2 
5 

244 
706 

62 

10, 470 

2  i 
205 
33  , 

430 
24,308 
18,538 

5 

949 

1 
304 

i77 

28,945 

No. 


1 
176 

5 

2 

18 

108 

250 

159 

2 

206 

97 

1 
108 

2 

2 
351 


86,297       1,488 


Ton*. 


4ll)» 

186,  84» 

4,  055. 

244. 

13,  497 

8»,  19« 

166,55.% 

185,  89» 

430 

24,90» 

77,185. 

644 

181,925> 

1,67ft 

501 

50,09&> 


984, 05S 


Cleared. 


FlKjr. 


American  (United States). 

Aiistrian-Hnngarian 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dntoh 

Egyptian 

English  

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Bonmanlan 

Rossian ...:. 

Spanish 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  . . 
Turkish 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


12 
105 
178 
159 


11,877 

86.123 

148, 018 

186,312 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tot*?> 
Tovs. 


1 

600 

64 

63,647 

1 

644 

102; 

189, 270 

2 

1,576 

1  1 

324 

47 

21,150 

■"**  is 

6,037 

2 
5 

244 
706 

**"  60 

io,329 

2 

171 

29 

430 
20,301 
11,  915 

4 

810 

1 
303 

177 
28, 411 

175 

5 

2 

17 

105 

238 

159 
2 

172 

93 

1 

106 
2 
2 

350 


186,  0«« 

4,05^ 

244 

12,683: 

8«yl2n: 

158,347 

186, 312 

430 

20,961 

75,562 

644 

190^  08» 

i.srii 

601 
49',.SB1 


Total 


834 


893,623 


595 


79,360  \     1,429 


972.98$ 
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Navigation  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  during  the  year  1881. 


ARRIVALS. 


Flajr. 


Sailing  vossttlH. 


Steam  vejwcls. 


With  cargo. 


In  liallflBt. 


With  cargo. 


InballMr. 


No. 


<re  rman i        1 

Americaa ...         1 

British 31 

Austrian-Hungarian 12 

Belgian 

Danish 

French 

<;reek 148 

Holland 1 

Italian / 16 

Roumanian 3 

Russian. 6 

-Swredish  and  Norwegian ,        1 

Turkish 186 


Tou#t. 


101 

502 

4,623 

4,263 


No. 


TotAl !     404 


16.  171 
136 
6,195 
472 
533 
167 

21,458 


6 
3 


1 
22* 
15* 


13 


Tons.       Nt>. 


Tons.       No.       Toni. 


1 


452 


802  ;     228 
1 126  ;     160 


201,726 
183,663 


155 
2,590 
7,' 013 


I 


915 


lOTi 

6 

157 

19 

1 

89,239 

4,728 

189,659 

.'i,  793 

67  1 
105 

79,956 
183,144 

34 

1 

17,000 

19 
"3* 


5 
4 

13 
1 


18,343 
i,368 


3,S20 

252 

10,743 

3M 


54,621         60         13,601       880  j     95.5,360         45         U,93$ 


DKPAKTUUES. 


<Tenuan 

American 

British 

Anstrian-Hungarian   ... 

Helg^an 

Danish 

ff'rench 

<rPeek  

eoDand 

Kt^liaa 

Koamanlau  ., 

fiussiau 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 
Turkish 


Total 


1 
2 

28 
9 


101 
1,000* 
4,623 
4,324 


9 
5 


155 


44 

1 
21 
1 
2 
1 
27 


6,117 
136 

8.942 
lb2 
112 
167 

2,681 


7 
1 
3 


241 


1,392 
1,  589 


123  i       13,  553 


2, 423 
145 
290 


234 

162 
3 

102 
6 

160 
17 
13 
66 

104 


21,811         33 


215,099 

184,  771 

1,368 

87,901 

4,728 

191,  710 

5,277 

10,743 

78,165 

181, 387 


16.500 


138  I      28, 540       389  I      41, 703       900  j     977, 649 


1  432 

3,      i.7n 


252 


8  2.471 


ADEN. 

tteport^  by  Comul  Williams,  on  the  trade  and  navixfation  at  Aden, forth 

fiscal  year  1881.' 

IGNITED  States  Consulate, 

Aden,  October  17, 1881. 

1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  returns  of  trade  and  navigation  at  the 
port  of  Aden  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1881,  as  official  returns  are 
«.re  made  to  this  date  by  trade  registration  department  here. 

During  this  time  the  crops  of  grains  and  coffee  have  proved  a  failure 
^oth  in  Arabia  and  Africa  owing  to  want  of  rain,  and  from  this  cause 
the  decrease  in  value  of  imports  of  coflfee  amounts  to  $604,500  while  the 
increase  in  value  of  grains  imported  is  $559,619. 

The  large  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  $463,859,  for  the 
fiame  time  is  owing  to  the  small  supply  of  coffee  and  consequent  high 
prices. 

JAMES  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul 
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Statement  ahoicing  the  imports  at  Ade»  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1881. 


ArticleB. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Whence  imported. 


Animals  : 

Sheep number. . 

Cattle do.. 

Coal tons.. 

Coffee cwt. . 

Cotton : 

Raw cwt.. 

Twist pounds.. 

Piece  goods yards, . 

Do nairs . . 

Do dozen . . 

Do number.. 

Do cwt.. 

Feathers pounds. . 

Dried  fruits  and  nuta. .  .cwt.. 

Orains du. . 

Gums  and  resin do . . 

Hidea,  raw number . . 

Do cwt.. 

Skins number.. 

Do cwt.. 

Ivory poundM . . 

Liquors gallons.. 

Metols: 

Wrt)ught cwt. . 

UnwTonght do.. 

Proriaions   and    oilmen's 

storea cwt. . 

Wet  dates  and  provisions .  do . . 

Seeds do. . 

Mother  of  pearl do. . 

Sdks: 

Baw poundH.. 

Piece  goods yards. . 

Do .'pairs.. 

Do dozen.. 

Spices cwt . . 

Sugar: 

Refined cwt. . 

Unreflm*d. do. . 

Tobacco,  unmanufact- 
ured  pounds.. 

Treasure 

Kerosene  oil gallons . . 


Total. 


58,024 

1,785 

97,508 

23,805 

504 

1,301,895 

10,  412,  588 

294,884 

15,709 

1,810 

99 

7,799 

1,500 

525,  4fl2i 

42,482 

377, 497 

37, 069i 

705,400 

10,394 

49,754 

30.790 

0,53U 

1,  opi 

24,200 
110,  008J 
17,fl29J 
3,530| 

21,839 
09,040 
5,  772.i 
300 
20, 4391 

25, 320^ 
0,325| 

0, 130. 830 

'299.206* 


197,347 

14,060 

852,430 

427,303 

3,823 

250,887 

1,029,638 

205.685 

15,639 

1.932 
103, 139 

7,192 
1, 055, 930 
288,438 

300,785 

100,968 

92,287 
32, 271 

46,938 
11,656 

211,  621 

178, 943 

04,917 

06,250 


Africa. 

United  Kingdom. 

Arabia  and  Africa. 

Arabia  and  Africa. 
Uniteil  Kingdom,  EArope,  India. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  India. 
United  Kingdom.  Europe,  India. 

Do. 

Do. 
Africa. 

Zanzibar,  India,  Arabia,  Africa. 
India  mostly. 
A  frica  and  Arabia. 

Do. 

Do. 

AfHca. 

£urop«»an  Contiueut  and  England. 

\  European  Continent  and  England. 

European  Continent,  England,  India. 
Arabia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  India. 
Zanzibar,  Arabia.  India. 
Arabia  and  Africa. 


27, 782  I  Mostly  India. 

ift*  Jt?    X  Mostly  India  and  Arabia,  with  soma  from 
1  209  I  S     K»»'^P*»»'>  port*. 
291 !  611     Zanzibar  and  India. 

\  Morttly  Mauritius :  small  lota  from  India. 

Mostly  Arabia,  Gulf  ports,  and  India. 
Arabia,  Africa.  India,  Europe. 
United  States,  with  small  lots  reahipped  from 
Bombay. 


169. 721 
27,966 

280.080 

722.187 

44.889 


8. 484.  449 


The  above  table  showH  the  principal  articles  inii>orted  by  j^ea.    Total  sea  importa,  $7,712,563;  total 
land  impoHM.  #771.886— $8,484,449. 


Stutrnient  uhoiring  the  exports  from  Adenfoi'  the  year  ending  March  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


CoflRwi  : 

Clean cwt. 

Berries do. 

Cottona: 

Raw  ...*. cwt. 

Twist pounds. 

Piece  goods yards. 

Do pairs. 

Do oozen. 

Do number. 

Do cwt. 

Feathertt pounds. 

Pruita,  dry,  and  nuts . .  .cwt. 

Grains do. 

Gums  and  resins do. 

Hides  number. 

Do cwt. 

Skins number. 

Do cwt. 


Quantity.         Value. 


Whither  exported. 


40,1124         $898,488 


13, 271  i 


100,  596 


552i 

4,81U 

331.084 

83.966 

14. 184,  711 

88-2, 250 

203, 335 

133, 158 

10,  835} 
394 

I 

8,298 

17J 

435 

11,211* 

94,:i45 

268i 

1,093 

338,  420^ 

662,415 

41,199 

342,935 

363,409 
34, 675 

\ 

427,243 

809,690 
10,  713 

I 
5 

250,302 

Unitwl    States,   United    Kingdom,    Europa 

motittly. 
Egypt,  Arabia,  India. 

India  mostly. 

Arabia.  Africa,  Egypt. 

Arabia,  Africa,  India,  Asiatic  ports. 

[  Arabia.  Africa,  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  i»orts, 
I        India. 

United  Kingdom,  Eurape.  Egypt. 
,  Arabia  and  Africa. 
Do. 

United  Kingdom,  Europe,  Egypt,  IndU.  and 
I      Re*!  Sea  ports. 

United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Eurojie. 
Do. 
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Statement  tthowing  the  exports /ram  Jden^  <f'c.— Continued. 


Art  idea. 


Irory ponndH.. 

Metals: 

Wrought cwt.. 

UDwroQght do.. 

Provisions   and   oilmen's 

stores cwt.. 

Provisions  and  wet  dates .  do . . 

iSeeds do. . 

Mother  of  pearl do. . 

«ilk: 

Raw pounds.. 

Piece  li^oods yards. . 

Do pairs.. 

Do '.  ..dosen.. 

Spices cwt. . 

iragar: 

Refined cwt  . 

Unrefined do . .  j 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Treasure 


Quantity. 


53,382 

6,334i 
1,2884 

7,  6621 

65. 034| 

3, 6231 

3, 503| 

12,600 
49,363 
4,772 
1643 
13, 323| 

16,117} 
4,583i 
2,  477,  616 


Value. 


Whither  exported. 


$105,822  ,  Uuite<l  Kingdom,  Kgypt.  and  India. 
>  Arabia  and  Africa. 


26,710 
7,403 


Kerosene  oil gallons 

Total 


215,  017 


64,114 

104,866 

14, 171 

82,504 

12,827 

26,577 

6,121 

644 

185,  737 

106, 114 

20,002 

13^,  752 

992.700 

34.402 


Arabia,  Afiica,  and  Gulf  ports. 

Arabia  and  Africa. 

Mostly  Red  Sea  ports. 

United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  France. 

Red  Sea  ports. 

>  Africa  and  Arabia. 

United  Kingdom,  Arabia.  Kcwt  Sea  porta. 


Arabia,  Africa. 
Do. 


Africa.  Arabia,  India.  Straits  Settleaients. 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Arabia.  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia. 


6, 491, 906 


The  above  are  the  principal  articles  exported  bv  sea  and  valued  at  96.058,453;  experts  by  land^ 
$483,468;  total,  $6,491,906. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Aden  and  the  United  Statea  for  theftttf 

ended  March  31,  1881. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Articles. 


DoDMstios yards 

Fbmr barrels 

Tobacco pounds 

Kerosene  oil gallons.. 

Coffee ...cwt 

Hides number 

Skins do 


1 

Amount. 

Value. 

. .      5, 295, 636 

266 

2,288 

299,260 

/  $111,238 

1 

Amount!   Tslve- 


4.933} 
106.069 
513,  400 


tl$m.» 


Increase  in  value  of  imports  $58,701  over  year  ended  March  81,  1880. 

Decrease  in  value  of  exports  $463,859  under  year  ended  March  31.  1880. 

The  large  decrease  in  exports  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  coflfee  crop  the  past  two  seasons. 

Some  200,000  yards  of  American  manufactured  domestics*  have  been  receivc<l  from  the  Uniled  King- 
dom. 

Much  produce  intendeil  for  United  States  is  sent  from  here  to  London  and  appt^ars  iu  retaroft  vi^^ 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Aden  for  the  year  ending  Mar»^h  31,  18^1- 


KXTKRKD. 


(LR.'^UKIt. 


Steamers.       !  Sailing  vessels. 


1, 110     1, 556, 049  I      19 


16,991 


Country  craft.  !         Steamers.  Sailing  v«'ss«1b.  Country  era A^ 

ToB«. 


No.    ■  Tons,  ii    Xo.    i     Tons.     ,  No. 


Tons. 


1.386     58,995      1,110     1,557,843         20         18,832       1,373    57,  Stt- 


Total,  2,516  vessels,  1.632,035  tons. 
Total,  2.503  vesM<-ls.  I,a'{4.500  touH. 
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Jd4^H :  y umber  of  resseh  and  for  whnt  purpose  called, 

Nnmber 
of  vesAeU. 

h 835- 

h  India i l^- 

ian 51 

ican '> 

\h    4 

1 23: 

h 88- 

an 5- 

n. 3J>. 

ogian '. :i 

aD ■  6- 

8h 42 

au 7 

ish ; 2" 

•  nutionH :t 

STKAMKR8. 

i*d  pa88euger8  and  cnrgo 495* 

od.  cargoes  of  coal 44 

d  for  coal 49* 

il  for  bills  of  health (► 

i  for  provisions  and  water 17 

ifor  water  only 2" 

d  to  laud  passengers 18. 

d  to  send  telegrams 4 

i  for  orders $► 

i  for  repairs 8 

d  to  trim  cargo % 

•ned  from  stress  of  weather ♦>. 

SAILING   VESSEI^. 

^ht  rice t> 

lis  and  oil  from  United  States ;>• 

fht  coal » 4 

er : I 

ral  cargo I 

d  forbjll  of  health I 

•ned  from  stress  of  weather !i 


BRITISH    INDIA. 

Report  by  CofutulOeneral  Mattsonfor  thejiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-Genebat>, 

Calcutta^  January  18,  188:i. 

pursuanceof  paragraph  550  Oonsalar  Regulations,  I  have  tbe  honor 
Lbmit  the  following  report  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  Britisl* 
ft  for  the  offtcial  year  (of  India)  ending  March  31,  1881. 

agriculture. 

le  natives  of  India  may  properly  be  termed  "tlie  children  of  the- 
'  and  they  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  its  products ;  but  for  all 
,  the  agricultural  interest  is  in  very  poor  condition,  and  but  little^ 
y,  improved  since  a  thousand  years  ago,  except  in  the  area  of  culti> 
>ti,  but  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  favorable,  so  that  when  neither 
ghts  nor  inundations  destroy  the  crops,  rich  harvests  are  gathered 
tnrn  for  verv  inferior  hnshanflrv  and  labor.    The  last  official  \e^1^ 
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brought  an  abuDilaut  crop,  and  the  exports  were  greater  than  any  of 
the  preceding  years.  There  are  as  yet  do  reliable  statistics  on  this  sab- 
Ject,  and  the  only  means  of  gaining  information  are  ^^  common  report'' 
and  trade  statistics.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  indigo,  tea,  linseed,  and  tobacco  was  on  the  increase,  and 
that  of  jute  and  opium  on  the  decrease. 

Cotton. — Indian  raw  cotton  is  finding  new  markets  in  China,  Italy, 
France,  and  Australia.  Efibrts  have  been  made  to  improve  its  quality 
by  using  the  American  seed,  but  without  effect.  A  leading  newspaper 
of  India  contains  Ihe  following  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
the  same  facts  apply  largely  to  other  products,  and  explain  the  diffi- 
-culty  in  obtaining  reliable  statistical  information  on  Indian  agriculture. 

According  to  the  auuiial  returiiH,  tlie  outturn  for  the  year  18K»-'dl,  in  the  north- 
western provinceM  aud  Oudh,  was  65.2  pounds  per  acre,  which  was  22  per  cent,  over 
the  average  of  the  preceding  year.*  The  average  price  the  cultivators  received  waa 
4it  the  rat<^  of  15.8.2  rupees  ($6.32)  per  maund  (82  pounds),  or  11.11.7  rupees  ($4.45) 
per  acre.  From  this  the  ryots  (cultivators)  have  to  de<luct  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
rent,  and  taxes,  and  it  will  not  take  loug  to  ascertain  how  little  they  have  left.  The 
marvel,  however,  is  that  these  same  men  continue  this  losing  game  year  after  year. 
The  real  truth  is  the  returns  are  utterlj^  valueless.  The  cultivator  invariably  under- 
states  his  production,  from  a  desire  to  keep  his  neighbors,  his  money-lender,  and  the 
goi-ernment  otticials  in  ignorance  of  his  real  condition.  He  is  afraid  that  if  the  ^r- 
ernment  found  that  he  was  making  any  money,  he  would  have  increased  taxes  im- 
posed upon  him. 

Wheat — ^The  increased  cultivation  of  wheat  was  owing  partly  to  in- 
creased facilities  of  transportation  by  the  opening  of  a  new  railroad  in 
the  interior,  but  probably  more  to  the  cheap  rates  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion which  have  prevailed  until  recently.  These  rates  were  unnatu- 
rally low,  but  have  again  reached  a  normal  state,  under  which  Indian 
wheat  cannot  i>08sibly  compete  in  the  Liverpool  market  with  the  Ameri- 
.can  article. 

Tea. — The  cultivation  of  tea  is  assuming  large  proportions,  and  is 
pushed  with  much  energy  by  European  planters  aud  capital.  A  con- 
certed action  on  their  part  has  opened  a  large  market  in  Australia  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  strong  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the  United 
States  with  a  like  purpose.  This  crop  amounted  to  42,000,000  pounds, 
being  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

Jute. — It  is  generally  feared  that  jute  will  soon  be  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  quantity  to  depress  the  market  here,  and  it 
is  mainly  for  that  reason  that  no  eftbrts  are  being  made  to  increase  or 
•encourage  its  cultivation. 

All  the  principal  crops  have  been  extra  good  the  present  current  year, 
and  there  is  now  every  indication  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 

MANUFACTURES. 

So  far  as  good  aud  cheap  labor  goes,  India  possesses  better  facilities 
for  manufacturing  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  Chinese  Empire.  The  people,  are  naturally  apt  at  all  sorts  of 
handicraft ;  they  are  very  patient,  enduring,  and  accurate ;  they  live  on 
the  simplest  diet,  and  are  glad  to  work  for  10  to  15  cents  a  day,  women 
and  children  for  5  to  8  cents,  and  find  themselves.  The  country  has 
also  abundance  of  raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  jute,  tobacco,  paper 
material,  wood,  and  pottery  clay.  The  introduction  of  machinery  in 
Indian  manufactures  has  been  of  recent  date,  and  has  given  some  im- 
petus to  the  industry,  and  proved  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
iple  80  far  as  it  goes.    M.o^t  oi  Wi^  \x\\lU  are  yet  owned  by  foreign  cap- 
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talie>t8,  but  native  capiUilists  are  also  becoming  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  machinery  over  manual  labor,  and  have  started  many  cotton  mills  in 
4lifterent  parts  of  India.  The  prospect  of  these  mills  was  very  promising 
at  tlrst  and  yielded  good  profit;  but  the  abolition  of  import  duties  on 
cotton  fabrics  and  j-arns  of  coarser  texture,  which  are  the  only  kinds 
produced  in  Indian  mills,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Manchester  merchants, 
who  have  an  intiueulial  party  at  home,  has  placed  the  Indian  manufac- 
tures at  a  ilisadvautage,  and  the  Indian  mill  owners,  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  hand  and  with  cheap  labor,  still  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  skilled  labor  of  Manchester ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  victory" 
^ined,  the  Manchester  merchants  are  making  strenuous  efforts  towards 
the  total  abolitioh  of  import  duties  with  a  view  to  check  all  progress  of 
their  Indian  rivals,  and  to  induce  the  Indian  Government  to  make  up 
the  loss  of  revenue  thereby  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  direct  tax- 
ation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing interests : 

I        '        '        '     ' 

T\.  „».:»«:^..  I    Cotton    ,    Jute 


NumlK-r  of  uiillji 58  21 

Xuiulierof  lo«»in» 13,283  5,065 

Xumlierof  i«i»indl«M» t    1,471,730  «9,978 


Averajfe  daily  number  of  mou  employed: 

Men 28,916  18,734 

Women    i  8,174  9.383 

Youth J 6,901  4,343 

C:iiildi«n 3,964  2,775 


Total '  47,955  ;        35,235 


There  are  also  two  or  three  paper  mills,  but  xevy  little  is  kno^n  of 
their  working. 

India  has  been  celebrated  since  the  ancient  times  for  its  skilled  handi- 
craft labor,  and  with  perfect  justice,  for  no  people  can  excel  the  natives 
in  artistic  mechanical  skill  and  taste.  In  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  such  as  the  nuislins  of  Dacca  and  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  they 
are  still  unrivaled,  and  all  attempts  at  imitation  have  signally  failed. 
Silk  manufactures,  works  of  gold  and  silver  brocades,  and  on  gold,  brass, 
and  other  metals,  have  also  been  favorite  arts  in  which  great  excellence 
has  been  attained,  but  at  present  most  of  these  national  manufactures 
are  on  the  decline  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  them. 

MINES. 

The  supposed  mineral  wealth  of  India  is  far  more  the  result  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry  than  of  established  facts.  It  is  true  that  gold  is 
found  in  many  places  (according  to  the  latest  geological  report,  in  fifty- 
five  different  localities)  in  small  paying  quantities,  where  a  few  native 
workers  make  a  scanty  living  b^^  washing  the  sand  scraped  from  pro- 
jecting bowlders  or  from  sheltered  curves  of  rivers,  but  these  gold- 
bearing  sands  contain  only  few  particles  of  gold,  originally  spread  over 
enormous  masses  of  rocks,  and  brought  together  as  the  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  ages. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  India  based  upon 
alleged  discoveries  of  fabulous  mines  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and 
several  companies  were  formed  and  English  capital  ^w\\^X,^<\  Vkv  \Xi^^^ 
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enterpiises,  but  up  to  the  present  date  no  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  real  facts  about  gold  mining  in  India  at  the  present 
time  is  simply  this  :  that  it  yields  a  very  precarious  living  to  those  few 
who  follow  it  as  a  profession,  and  no  profit  to  any  one,  nor  has  it  any  per- 
ceptible influence  among  the  precious  metals  of  thfe  world.  The  highest 
average  earnings  of  a  good  laborer  is  from  20  to  30  cents  a  day. 

Silver  occurs  native  and  alloyed  with  gold,  but  more  commonly  in 
combination  with  sulphur  as  a  sulphide,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  often 
associated  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic,  but 
in  no  place  is  it  known  to  exist  at  present  in  sufficient  paying  quantity 
to  attract  any  particular  attention,  which  may  also  be  said  in  refereme 
to  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 

Iron,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  great  abundance,  but  its  manufacture 
is  steadily  decreasing  by  competition  with  English  iron  and  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  fuel.  The  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  carried  on  from 
a  very  early  age  by  methods  which  have  descended  from  father  to  80u 
for  generations,  and  is  carried  on  up  to  the  present  day  by  the  same 
simple  methods,  without  any  improvements,  and  the  condition  of  the 
iron-workers  is  perfectly  wretched,  the  average  earnings  not  exceedin^r 
5  cents  a  day  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  hard  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  iron. imported  to  India  by 
the  government  during  the  past  few  years: 

Tom. 

1873-74 117,430 

1874-75 91,829 

1875-76 69,247 

1877-78 201,6> 

The  total  value  of  imported  iron,  exclusive  of  that  imported  by  the 
government,  between  the  years  1867-'(>8  and  1879-'80,  inclusive,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  $62,500,000,  most  of  which  might  have  been  kept  in  India 
had  the  iron  manufacture  proved  a  practical  success. 

The  average  value  of  English  pig-iron  in  the  Calcutta  market  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  $19  per  ton. 

Coal  mining  has  been  in  operation  in  India  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  over  thirty  distinct  coal  fields  are  known  to  exist  in  the  peninsulat 
yet  only  four  or  five  are  worked  at  all.  and  of  these  only  two  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,000  to  2,000  tons  a  day. 

The  total  product  of  India  coal  during  the  year  1880  was  1,016,Q4<> 
tons,  and  the  import  683,768  tons  (coke  and  jiatent  fuel  included),  against 
587.634  tons  the  preceding  year. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  many  places  in  Northern  India  and  British 
Burroah,  but  the  production  has  not  been  sufiicient  to  interfere  with 
the  importation  of  the  American  oil,  although  the  demand  is  increasing 
at  an  enormous  rate,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  "tirade  with  the 
United  States.'^ 

FISHERIES. 

Fish  being  the  only  animal  food  used  by  the  bulk  of  Indian  popula- 
tion, constitutes  a  permanent  factor  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
country,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  variety  in  all  its  waters, 
but  is  not  an  article  of  export  or  general  trade. 

FOREST. 

Foreseeing  that  the  density  of  population  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  preservation  and  growth  of  the  forests,  the  government  lias  ailopted 
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a  protective  plan,  aud  under  the  supervision  of  its  inspectors  of  forests, 
annaally  marks  out  reserves  of  young  thrifty  natural  growths,  which 
are  left  standing  for  future  generations.    The  area  of  square  miles  of 
forests  reserved  during  each  of  the  seven  official  years  1873-'74  to 
1879-'80  was  as  follows: 

Sqaare  mileti. 

1873-74 10,003 

1874-75 12,071 

1875-76 15,089 

1876-77 17,831 

1877-78 18,113 

l«7a-79 15,127 

1879-'80 15.:M4 

A  judicious  thiuniug  out  for  railroad  sleepers  and  other  purposes  is 
continuously  carried  on  in  these  reserves,  from  which  the  government 
derives  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  over  and  above 
all  the  expense  of  the  department.  The  forests  of  India  produce  many 
valuable  articles,  such  as  lac,  India  rubber,  spices,  dyes,  cutch,  gambier, 
and  bamboos. 

COMMERCE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  domestic  and  foreign, 
from  and  to  foreign  ports,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  a  compari- 
son with  the  previous  five  years,  showing  a  steady  increase  in  steam 
over  sailing  vessels : 


steam. 


KXTBRED. 


1,408 
1,742,225 

1.199 
1,  375, 001 

1.027 
1, 155, 646 

1,123 
1.366,687 

1,060 
Toimaffe,  1876-'77 1 1,167,975 

CLEAKRD 

VeMeK  ie80-'81 1,471 

Toniuige,  18«0-'81 |    1,786,542 


YesselA,  1880-^81 . . 
ToDiiAge,  1880-'81. 
VeeoeK  1879-'80.. 
Tonnage.  1870-'80 
VMaelH,  187&-79.. 
Tonnage,  1878-79. 
Ve^eU,  1877-78.. 
Tonnage,  1877-78 
VeweU.  1876-'77.. 


Sailing.        Total. 


4,632 
1,426,718 

4,873 
1,388,620 

4,753 
1, 401, 315 

5,280 
1,611,962 

5,316 
1,623,907 


4.734 
1,  513, 521 


6,100 
3, 168, 973 

6,072 
2, 763, 621 

5,780 
2,556,961 

6,353 
2, 877, 649 

6,376 
2, 791, 884 


6,205 
3, 300, 063 


The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  whole  trade  which 
«ame  to  and  left  India  via  Suez  Canal  during  the  last  five  years : 

Per  cvnU 

1876-77 52.88 

1877-78 54.16 

1878-79 48.64 

1879-'80 51.64 

1880-*81 58.78 

Imports  of  merchandise  were  largely  increased,  the  total  value  being 
$201,235,337,  being  $42,000,000  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  the  previous 
year.  Out  of  the  sum  of  $201,235,337,  34.31  per  cent,  were  goods  free 
of  dutv;  65.69  per  cent,  were  dutiable  goods.  Out  of  the  free  goods 
$60,033,210  in  value  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $40,000,000, 
or  two-thirds,  being  the  value  of  British  cotton  twist  and  gray  piece- 
goods  exempt  from  duty. 

Of  the  dutiable  imports,  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  «t\xvii\xwl\<^ 
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$105,1^7,326.  Thus  out  of  the  whole  imports  of  inetehamlise  no  less 
than  $1^,170,539  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  bein^  82  per  rent, 
or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  principal  articles  of  im- 
port : 

Vnlue. 

Apparel $2,  iStt,  7wJ 

Cotton  inaniifactureH lU,  642, 866 

Drugs  aucl  mediciuPH 1 ,  300,  i:iO 

Liquors,  wine«,  bihI  Hpirits '^  546. 26:1 

Machinery  and  miU  work :*,  079, 374 

Metals ir»,  118,710 

Paper  and  pasteboard 1, 1*44  030 

Provisions :^,  920. 726 

Railway  plant  and  rolling-stock 4. 471,0^ 

Salt 2.6(«,0e9 

Silk,  raw 4, 26-'^,  07:i 

Silk  manufactures r».  401. r>3r> 

Sugar,  refined 6,4:58.479 

Woolen  goods :».!%,  519 

UmbrellaH l,091,73l> 

Exports  of  merchandise  aggregated  in  value  to  «287,806,271,  which 
was  $28,000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  and  also  in  excess  of  any 
former  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  princi[)a]  article* 
of  export  (representing  all  but  nine  million  dollars  of  the  total  valnel 
and  a  comparison  with  the  next  pi  e(?eding  year : 


AiiicleH.  •  Valms  1880-'81.  ^  Valin%  1S7J)-  R 

I 

C oflFee #«i,  39X,  07 '»  00  ^;,  VMi.  986  OO 

Cotton :  ' 

Raw .' : .V2,»66.»36  (H)  44.581. el200 

Manufactured,  including  twist  and  yam 7, 63C,  r*37  00  6, 486,  ?87  00 

Indigo I  14,  286. 325  00  1 1 .  Tfi*.  906  00 

other  dye-Btufl'a 8K7, 269  00  1 .  071. 795  GO 

Grain .T0,845.fll3  00  30,443.5930^ 

HideM  and  nkins 14,934,261  00  14,952,02000 

Jute : 

Raw ,  1.5,7.36,118  00  17.480.13000 

ManufaotuiPd 4,522,686  Co  i        4,781,447  00 

Lac 2,313,  *_»80  00  1.48.'i,983  00 

Oiln -2,324,557  00  2,277.S12  0O 

Opium    I  54.400,500  00  .•.7,293.257  00 

Saltpeter    I  1-,  40(5.  913  00  1. 879. 187  00 

Seeds , . . . .  25,  380,  835  00  18.  743, 517  00 

Silks : 

Raw 2,192,807  00  2,064.62600 

Manufactured :..  891,258  00  914.*«00 

Spices 1,21.'>,521  00  .         1,182.12600 

Sugar : 1.247,003  00  823,4X500 

Tea 12,216,960  00  12.304,08000 

Tobacco I  56:1.324  00  519.23S00 

Wood 2,173,500  00  1, 335. 73^  Oit 

Wool,  raw 4,056.  .548  00  4.  3€3.  ^  W 

• 

Under  the  head  of  grain  there  was  27,000,000  cwt.  rice  at  a  value  of 
$36,000,000,  and  7,500,000  cwt.  wheat^t  a  value  of  little  over  i^l.^^mMhiKlO, 
the  rest  being  grain,  oats,  i)ulse,  and  other  sorts. 

The  principal  items  under  the  head  of  seeds  were  linseed,  popi^y.  till 
(or  juyili),  and  rape. 

Although  the  import  and  export  trade  of  India,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing,  amounts  to  the  grand  total  of  $48J,000,000,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly small  compared  to  other  countries,  when  the  vast  number  of  tlie 
population  is  considered,  and  leaves  room  for  great  improvement.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  amountefl  to  2.'>2,541 ,21 0,  ami 
the  totals  of  trade  there  give  a  result  of  less  than  $2  i)er  capita. 
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The  followiug  table  gives  the  imports  aud  exports  of  treasure,  botlk 
gold  and  silver,  daring  the  last  five  years : 


Tears. 


ImportH.     I     £x  porta. 


1876-'77 1  $45,744,480 

1827-'78 1  69,421,840 

1878-79 28,22«,W6 

187»-'60 *  40,821,580 

1880>'81 M 1  36,988,855 


$16. 110,  592- 

8, 843,  980 

15, 928, 912 

8, 140, 592 

5,761,763. 


TRADE  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged  directly  in  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  121,161  tons,  represented  by  100  vessels.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  American  (United  States)  vessels  that  cleared  to  foreign 
Countries  at  ports  in  British  India  in  each  of  the  last  three  yeai's  are  as 
follows : 


1878-79      1879-'80.     1880-81. 


Ve<w«el« e.'i 

Tonnage I      80,080 


64 
80, 191 


♦3: 
52.968 


The  imports  of  goods  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to 
$1,963,392,  against  $2,105,047  of  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  is  due 
to  the  falling  off  in  gray  and  colored  cotton  piece  goods,  rosin,  ice,  fruits, 
and  timber.  Kerosene  oil  keeps  up  a  lively  trade,  over  9,500,000  gal- 
lons,  valued  at  $1,817,780  were  received  from  America  during  the  year^ 
and  the  prospect  is  excellent  for  an  immense  increase  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  exports  of  Indian  goods  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  the 
value  of  $10,421,064,  against  $13,023,036  of  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  articles  taken  by  the  United  States  are  indigo,  ciitch,  hidea 
and  skins,  jute,  gunny-bags  and  gunny  ch)th,  lac,  saltpeter,  linseed,  and 
paper-making  materials. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  import  and  export  from  and  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS.      . 


Articles. 


Qnantity 


45 


21,337 

7ft8,  000 

2,  240 


9,  h\Z,  173 

\i\ 


Books   and  printed  matter,  including  maps  and 

charta cwt. . 

Famiture 

Cotton  picc«  goo<l8 yards.. 

T-clotb  (domestic  sheeting) do 

Flax pounds . . 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Mineral  oil gallons . . 

Ships,  parts  of 

Soap cwt  . 

Wood,  manufactureH  of 

Apparel 1 

ClockSkand  watches pieces.. i 

Cotton,  white  bleached yards.. 

Drags  and  medicines 

Ro«m cwt.. 

Hardware  and  cntlery 

lostmmenta  aud  apparatus | » 

Painters'  materials i 

.  Perfumery i 

ProTisions cwt . .  1  85 

Stationery  (not  papor) .' 

ToImioco  ' pounds . .  i  77,  585 


1.044 
27,  577 

2,348 


Value. 


$1,  955  00 

600  00 

1,580  00 

(Mi,  847  00 

400  00 

516  00 

1,817.780  00 

600  00 

630  00 

671  00 

500  00 

172  00 

499  00 

,047  00 

,  350  00 

847  00 

205  00 

136  00 

,834  00 

385  00 

394  00 

14,713  00 


Duty. 


3, 
o 

12, 
-% 

1. 
13, 

1. 
1. 


Frre. 


5  pi'r  fout. 
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EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Value. 


•Oauei)  HDd  rattaus cwt.J  2,728  $4.786  00 

•Caoutchouc. do '  683  29,778  00 

Coir: 

Uuniaunfactured do 900  1  2,185  00 

Manufa^-.tiired do 4,945  I  18,886  00 

i.'OttoD  manufacturea 2,451  00 

X)iug8 :                                                                                   1  I 

AAafoDtida cwt..  104  |  662  00 

Peruvian  bark do....  72,968  1,970  00 

Othef  sorts ^  19,172  00 

Dye  stuffs: 

Indigo cwt..  10,074  1,204,775  00 

Madder do....  242  1,260  00 

Myrobalans do....  2,897  3,476  00 

Safflower do....'  .T27  5,200  00 

.Turmeric do....  6,063  11.350  00 

Othersorts do....  2,189  2,939  00 

•Ounis  and  resiDS do 97,829,  579,693  00 

Hides,  raw do....  111,170  1,029,842  00 

■ISkiiis : 

lUw do....  33,775  836,512  00 

Dressed do....  17,412  815,51600 

Jewelry 992  00 

-Jute,  raw cwt..  1,066,703  2,199,430  00 

Oaniiy  bags : 

Power  loom number..           18.596,068  1,012,227  00 

Handloom do...  554,750  40,317  00 

(Jloth yards..:  2,564,500  121,379  00 

Rope  and  twine  . .  cwt..  504  1,80600 

Ijac«*: 

Button do....  2,097  58,05100 

Dye do....  286  998  00 

Shell do....i  27,145  863,966  00 

Metals,  brass do....'  39  2,503  00 

Natural  curiosities i 1, 021  00 

<OUs: 

Animal  gallons..;  312  1.326  00 

Vegetable do. ...I  21,963  9,000  00 

Cocoannt do 13,160  5,29500 

'Seeds  *  ' 

Linseed cwt..  397,586  996,759  00 

Mustard do 1,645  4,392  00 

Otbersorts do....'  55  44100 

Silk,  piece  goods yanls  .  21,452  9,474  00 

•Ooods  of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials do ,  5, 720  2, 816  00 

Spices:  I 

Cardamum pounds..!  20,390  27,07100 

Ginger do....!  103,824  4,018  00 

Tea   do....,  68,597  15,827  00 

Wool :  1 

Raw do....'  24,590'  5,452  00 

Shawls number.  .1  78  1, 358  00 

Otbersorts pounds..  43, 447  |  15,915  00 

Other  articles  of  merchandise 1, 454  00 

Kice    cwt-.!  29,801  I  41,813  00 


Duty. 


Free. 


annas  per 
maand,  or  7^ 
cents  tot  K 
pounds. 


REVENUES. 


The  accouuts  for  the  year  are  not  yet  fully  completed,  but  the  civil 
•estimates,  together  with  the  accounts  of  the  year  1879-'80  (which  have 
been  kindly  ftirnished  me  by  the  honorable  secretary  to  the  government 
of  India,  financial  department),  give  the  following  facts: 

Estimate,  1880-^81  : 

From  customs 18,700,000 

Other  sources 258,284,000 

Actuals,  1879-^80 : 

From  customs 9,122,  lOJJ 

Other  sources 264,816,493 
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There  will  be  no  material  difference  between  the  actaals  and  the  esti- 
mates of  1880-'81. 

Th&revenae  on  imported  salt  is  estimated  at  $30,161,000,  and  consists 
in  a  tax  of  about  1^  cents  per  pound,  which  is  collected  through  the 
customs  department,  though  not  classed  with  the  regular  customs 
revenue.  The  tax  on  opium  is  estimated  at  $37,640,000,  and  the  land 
revenue  at  $85,436,000. 

Among  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  year,  the  following  items 
may  prove  of  special  interest : 

Interest  on  public  debt |16,056,000 

Railways 9,376,000 

Public  works 19,760,000 

Army 64,652,000 

Loss  by  exchange - 13,644,000 

The  estimated  cost  of  collecting  the  undermentioned  revenues  is  as 
follows: 

Per  cent. 

Land  revenue 13.916 

Customs -^ A 8.703 

Opium , 25.824 

Salt 5.983 

Miscellaneous  subjects  of  importance  will  be  taken  up  separately  in 
monthly  reports  hereafter. 

H.  MATTSON^, 
Consul' OeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Calcuttaj  January  18,  1882. 


CEYLOK 

jRq^ort  by  Consul  Moreyfor  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

* 

United  States  Consulate, 

ColombOy  October  1, 1881. 

In  furnishing  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1881, 1  am  obliged  to  confine  my  statistics  to  the  calendar 
year  1880,  that  being  the  latest  date  to  which  authentic  figures  are  ob- 
tainable. I  must  also  premise  the  report  by  explaining  that  it  cannot 
well  be  so  voluminous  as  in  previous  years,  since  much  matter  of  more 
or  less  import  which  otherwise  would  have  found  a  place  in  it  has 
already  been  furnished  to  the  Department  under  the  new  and  admirable 
system  calling  for  immediate  consular  reports  whenever  there  is  proper 
material  for  t£em. 

FINANCE. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  gloomy  picture  I  was  obliged  to  draw 
last  year  on  this  subject,  and  the  many  forebodings  of  disaster  and  col- 
lapse most  people  have  indulged  in  since  that  period,  I  think  I  may 
say  that,  owing  largely  to  economical  administration  of  the  government, 
together  with  the  practice  of  some  unusual  private  economy,  the  public 
finances  are  in  a  very  sound  condition,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  late 
placing  in  London,  say  at  3J  and  5  per  cent,  premium,  respectively,  of 
two  large  loans  to  the  colony,  one  for  railway  extension  and  the  other 
for  the  Colombo  Harbor  Works,  and  the  state  of  private  finances  is,  1 
hope,  better  than  it  was  at  a  corresponding  period  last  year. 

4277 46 
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AGRICTJLTUBE. 

As  is  well  kDOwn,  coffee  is  and  must  be  for  many  years  to  come  Cey- 
lon's great  staple,  and  although,  like  every  other  branch  of  agricolture 
in  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  the  tropics,  it  is  bound  to  have  its 
periodical  pullbacks,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  that  many  es- 
tates containing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  have  lately  ceased 
bearing  and  been  abandoned,  or  are  being  cultivated  for  other  pro- 
ducts, the  coffee  crop  of  1880  was  41,000  tous,  and  only  7,000  tons  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  year,  viz,  48,000,  which  is  a  large  average.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  I  am  justified  in  adhering  to  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  my  last  years  report,  that  the  coffee  crop  would  average  for 
many  coming  years,  under  judicious  and  economical  management,  at 
least  700,000  cwts.  per  annum  of  the  very  best  coffee  in  the  world;  and 
if  this  proves  true,  the  industry  will  be  fairly  lucrative. 

The  idea  which  has  long  prevailed,  however,  of  its  being  a  princely 
occupation  must  be  abandoned,  and  every  planter  engag^  in  the  en- 
terprise must  realize  that  the  great  desideratum,  viz,  coffee  estates  pro- 
ducing fair  average  crops  and  continuously  yielding  wholesome  incomes, 
must  be  cherished  with  care,  and  cultivated  diligently  and  generously, 
without  any  attempt  at  manuring  them  with  champagne  and  brandy 
bottles;  and  not  wishing  to  depend  altogether  on  my  own  opinion  in 
this  respect,  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Whittal  &  Co.,  Colombo,  the  largest  and 
almost  the  longest  experienced  coff'ee  estate  proprietors  and  agents 
here,  for  particulars  of  ten  years'  crops,  on  a  fair  average,  properly  cul- 
tivated estate,  which  I  might  regard  as  a  proper  type  of  the  indus- 
try, having  in  view  at  the  same  time  the  ravages  of  the  so-called  Hem- 
ileia  pestratrix ;  and  the  statistics  they  obligingly  sent  me  showed  that 
from  1871-72  to  1880-'81,  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  annual  crop  on  sucb 
an  estate  had  averaged  1,940 cwts.,  and  was  now  estimated  for  1881-82 
at  2,000  cwts.,  from  which  fact  alone,  were  there  not  others  equally  patent, 
I  think  my  inferences  were  fairly  drawn.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  other  products  of  the  island,  old  and  new,  are  increasing  in 
quantity  and  value.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  cinchona  bark,  which 
has  advanced  from  15,000  pounds  in  1876  to  1,161,989  pounds'  weight, 
in  1880;  while  tea,  another  new  product,  has  doubled  its  production  in 
the  last  year,  the  shipments  of  that  article  for  1880  having  exceeded 
$100,000  in  value,  and  its  quality  is  excellent  beyond  all  question,  it 
having  found  favor  wherever  introduced,  and  carried  off  many  prizes  at 
the  late  International  Exhibition  in  Melbourne. 

The  enhancement  in  old  products  is  also  very  great,  the  value  of 
the  cocoanut-tree  produce  amounting  to  $3,000,000,  and  cinnamon  to 
$402,387;  cacao,  India  rubber,  and  tobacco  are  also  being  cultivated 
with  spirit,  and  will  soon  show  largely  amongst  the  export  figures ;  so 
that,  even  though  the  coffee  crops  do  fall  off,  the  deficiency  on  that  ac- 
count will  be  more  than  made  up  in  other  directions. 

MANUFACTUBES. 

Bespecting  manufactures,  about  all  that  can  now  be  said  on  that 
subject  would  be  mere  reiteration  of  what  I  have  previously  written; 
suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  are  inconsiderable,  and,  except  with 
respect  to  cocoanut-tree  products  and  essential  oils,  confined  wholly  to 
articles  of  domestic  use. 

MINES. 

The  mining  productions  of  Ceylon  are  now,  as  I  have  previously  re- 
ported, principally  plumb^bf^o  ^u^  "^xmsvsA  atones.    The  former  article 
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is  all  shipped  abroad,  and  the  quantity  produced  for  export  in  1880  was 
205,738  cwt.,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which,  viz,  140,000  cwt.,  valued  at 
$667,779,  went  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  gems,  however,  and 
generally  the  best  ones,  are  retained  in  the  country  by  wealthy  natives, 
most  of  whom  prize  such  trinkets  highly,  and  have  large  collections  of 
them,  representing  much  treasure.  Last  year  I  ventmred  an  opinion 
that  the  product  of  this  industry  would  reach  $1,000,000;  which  sum  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  assisted  by  such  information 
as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  strictly  private  but  reliable 
sources,  proves  to  be  far  too  low;  and  I  think  I  may  now  say  that  not 
less  than  $3,000,000  worth  are  obtained  yearly,  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  being  sent  to  Europe,  mostly  per  parcel  post,  and  therefore  not 
appearing  in  the  list  of  exports.  None  are  sent  to  America,  in  conse- 
quence, I  believe,  of  the  customs  duty  there  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which,  contrastea  with  their  free  introduction  into  Euroi)e.  amounts  to 
a  serious  check  on  speculation  in  our  direction;  the  result,  no  doubt, 
being  that  really  good  colored  stones  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  TJnited 
States  in  the  possession  of  rich  American  travelers  who  have  bought 
them,  set  up,  in  Europe,  at  prices  yielding  enormous  profits  to  the 
dealers  and  lapidaries  of  those  countries,  and  to  a  corresponding  loss 
to  all  parties  in  our  own.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  gold  and  silver  smithing  industry 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  our  people  be- 
ing able  to  buy  choice  gems  from  first  hands  in  the  local  market,  in- 
stead of  spending  the  money  and  often  getting  fleeced  abroad,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duty  on  unset  stones  is  a  subject  worthy  of  Congressional 
attention. 

FISHEBIES. 

The  ordinary  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  which,  from  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  materials,  might  be  made  important,  are  not  of  consequence, 
except  for  local  consumption,  and,  owing  to  native  apathy,  are  insuflft- 
cient  even  to  supply  local  demands  for  the  salted  article,  4,500  tons 
of  which,  valued  at  $22,489,  were  imported  during  the  year  from  India 
and  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  valuation  of  such  a  large  quantity  being 
properly  indicative  of  its  quality,  and  the  consumption  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  not  pay  much  more  for  a  better 
article.  In  the  beginning  of  1881,  however,  government  held  a  suc- 
cessful pearl  fishery,  producing  $300,000,  nearly  all  of  which  was  net 
profit ;  and  it  is  fair,  I  think,  to  estimate  the  actual  value  of  the  pearls 
obtained  at  close  upon  $1,000,000. 

FOBEgTS. 

The  forests,  notwithstanding  wholesale  denudation  has  be^n  going  on 
for  fifty  years  in  the  interests  of  coflfee,  are  still  extensive ;  much  of  the 
timber  is  of  a  highly  useful  quality,  and  would  be  very  valuable  but  for 
the  excessive  cost  of  transportation.  Large  quantities  are  locally  used 
for  house  building  and  other  structural  purposes,  but  little  being  sent 
abroad ;  only  8,100  tons  of  all  sorts,  valued  at  $303,664,  having  been 
exported  in  1880,  of  which  ebony  formed  the  moiety,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  satin  wood,  halmilla,  iron,  and  sapan  woods,  the  last  namea 
being  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 

COMMERCE. 

The  navigation  for  the  year  amounted  to  3,602  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels,  aggregating  1,454,242  tons  inward,  and  3,649  steamers  awd%^\V- 
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ing  vessels,  aggregating  1,452,526  tons  outward.  Of  these,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  computation,  1,360  were  steamers,  aggregating 
2,150,000  tons,  and  they  brought  inward  350,000  tons  of  cargo,  valued 
at  $1,489,780,  carrying  away  !i04,000  tons,  valued  at  $25,195,105,  as  set 
forth  in  forms  Nos.  127,  128,  and  129,  herewith  inclosed.  The  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  registered  tonnage  visiting  the  island  and  the  amouDt 
of  freight  actually  delivered  or  taken  away,  is  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  large  steamers  calling  here  are  en  route  elsewhere, 
and  only  land  or  take  in  a  portion  of  their  cargoes  at  Ceylon  ports. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  were  no  imports  direct  from  the  United  States,  but,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  dispatch  !No.  135,  of  June  22d  last,  about  $30,000  worth  of 
miscellaneous  goods  were  brought  via  England,  on  through  invoices, 
besides,  perhaps,  $45,000  worth,  bought  through  second  hands  in  Europe 
and  Bombay. 

The  exports  were  13,196  tons,  valued  oflScially  at  $1,057,333,  as  set 
forth  in  the  inclosed  form  l^o.  130,  and  this  is  a  large  increase  over  any 
previous  year's  shipment-s,  the  figures  for  1879  being  6,601  tons,  value 
$815,148 ;  and  the  amount  of  imports  as  above  stated  are  many  hun- 
dred fold  in  excess  of  any  previous  year  during  at  least  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century, 

REVENUE. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  was  $6,924,563,  showing  a  falling  off  from 
that  of  1879  of  $299,770,  principally  on  account  of  a  decline  in  land 
sales  and  railway  receipts,  caused  probably  by  the  so-called  hard  times 
prevailing  during  that  period ;  the  deficiency,  however,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  through  wisely  economical  expenditure,  by  which  the 
government  saved  $362,709,  without  any  material  diminution  of  effi- 
ciency or  neglect  of  the  public  good;  and  Ceylon  is  unquestionably  for- 
tunate at  this  period  of  depression,  born  of  past  extravagance,  in  hav- 
ing its  public  affairs  controlled  by  so  able  and  prudent  an  executive  as 
the  present  governor. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  the  island  as  enumerated  per  a  census  at  the 
beginning  of  1881  is  1,758,520,  being  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  at 
the  rate  of  over  14J  per  cent.  Doubtless  there  will  be  some  other  in- 
teresting information  published  in  this  connection  hereafter,  which  I  can 
make  known  to  the  Department.  At  present,  however,  there  is  nothing 
more  publicly  known  on  the  subject. 

W.  MOREY, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Colombo^  October  1, 1881. 

Note. — ^The  principal  statistics  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  were 
obtained  from  the  Ceylon  Blue  Book,  1880,  Ceylon  Gazette,  customs 
accounts,  and  master  attendant's  records,  1880,  and  from  information 
kindly  afforded  at  the  office  of  the  colonial  secretary. 
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Statement  showing  the  impi^rts  at  Ceylon  for  (he  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Articles. 


Arms  and  ammunition. 
Cotton : 

Maonfactnres 

Thread 

Twi«t 

Waste  and  wool. . . . 

CUTTT  stnft 

£artfienware 

Fish,  dried  and  salted. . 


Flour,  from  wheat 

Wbeat 

Rice  sod  other  grains 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  . ...» 

Hams  and  bacon 

Malt  liquors 

Manures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Metals,  wrought  and  nnwrought 

Oils,  principally  kerosene 

Oilman's  stores , 

Spirits  and  cordials 

Sugar 


Tobacco  (manufactured) , 

Tobacco,  unmanufact'd,  and  cigars 

Wines , 

Woolens 

Otber  goods,  exclusive  of  spirits  . . . 


Total 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
100 

4,000 

40 

100 

25 

7,850 

300 

4,500 

1,600 

500 

167,000 

2,000 
45 

1,500 
400 
150 

6,000 
600 

2,000 
800 
300 

40 

200 

850 

200 

150,000 


Value  en« 
tered. 


$105,686 

8,524,106 
21,564 
04,442 
20,433 

297. 419 
68,207 

451,985 

199,272 

35,960 

11, 056, 657 

528,349 

24,772 

257, 238 

112,341 

2i>7, 078 

135,000 

88,000 

120,000 

281,558 

204,260 

32,475 
195, 290 
201,  069 

66,196 
5, 314, 178 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$6,688 

127, 057 

986 

8,457 

Free 

14.858 

4,275 

22,489 

13,278 

3,209 

970,650 

27,693 

1,018 

14,530 

Free 

8.258 
6,746 

Free 

7.500 
92,876 
21,259 

6,588 
9,750 

22,458 
3,122 

91, 017 


850, 000     23, 693, 624       1,489,780 


Whence  imported. 


*£ngland  and  India. 

•Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
India,  Straits,  and  China. 
Europe,  Straits,   and   India. 
Europe,  India,  and  Maldive 

Islands. 
Europe,  Australia,  and  India. 
British  India. 

India,  Australia,  and  Europe. 
Europe. 
•Do. 
Da 
Europe.  India,  and  Austialiik 
Europe. 

Europe  and  India^ 
•Do. 
•Da 
Europe. 
Europe,    Mauritius,    China, 

and  India. 
•Europe. 

Europe  and  India. 
Europe  and  Australia. 
Enropa 
Various  dttuntries. 


Note. — The  asterisks  denote  that  considerable  quantities  of  those  goods  were  firom  the  United  States 
Uirongh  other  countries. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Ceylon  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1880. 


Articles. 


Cardamoms  . . . 
Cinchona  bark 
Chovaroot .-... 

Ohanks 

Cinnamon 

Cocoanuts 


Cocoa  .. 
Coffee.. 


Coir  yam,  rope,  and  fiber 

Copperah 

Cowries  and  shells 

Cario*<ities 

Fiber,  kittool 

Fish,  dried  and  salted 

Furniture - 

Hides  and  skins «« 

Horns 

Jewelry 

Elephants  (12) 

Manures 

Oils: 

Cinnamon,  14,589  ounces 

Citronella,  1,259,130  ounces ... 

Essential 

Cocoannt 

Lemon  grass 

OrchiUa 

Plumbago 

iLrraok 

Tea 

Timber  of  all  sorts 

Other  articles  exclusive  of  specie. 

Total 


(Quantity. 


Tons. 

30 

140 

2 

1,200 

2,012 

1.500 

20 
41,000 

6,860 
6,800 
100 
15 
100 
300 
100 
300 
150 


Value,  in- 
cluding 

costs  and 
charges. 


50 
900 


204.000 


$15,208 

633,575 

179 

68,139 
402,387 

47, 218 

1,750 
16, 750, 981 

67.735 

456,246 

2,265 

8,167 

26,856 

47, 211 

6,979 

99,508 

30,  398 

8,300 

5,600 

21,894 


Whither  exported. 


20 

11, 483 

2.50 

77,343 

31 

7.569 

20,000 

2, 193, 207 

10 

2.244 

50 

3.779 

13.000 

1, 028. 198 

760 

68,558 

1.500 

107. 268 

8,100 

»03,664 

100.760 

2, 702. 702 

25, 195. 105 


Europe. 

Do. 
India. 

Do. 
Europe  and  America. 
Europe,  United  States,  Australia,  and 

Inaia. 
England. 
Europe.   America,  China.  Australia, 

and  Mauritius. 
Europe,  America,  China,  and  Australia. 
Europe  uid  India. 

Do. 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  India. 
England  and  America. 
India. 
Europe,  America,  and  India. 

uo. 

Da 
Europe,  Australia,  and  India. 
India. 

Da 

Europe  and  Indiv. 
Europe  and  America. 

Da 
Europe,  America,  and  India. 
Europe  and  India, 
tturope  and  America. 

Do. 
India. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Do. 

Da 
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Statement  ahawing  the  exports  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1880. 


Axiioles. 


Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nats,  215,000 

Coffee : 

Plantation 

Native 

Coir: 

Fiber 

Yam 

Cariosities 

Cocoa-nntoil 

Kittool  fiber 

Hides  and  skins 

Horns 

Iron,  old  rails 

OU: 

Citronella,  808.828  onnces 

Essential,  9,464  ounces 

Cinnamon,  428  onnces. . . . 

Orchillaweed 

Plumbago 

Seeds 


Ebony .... 

Tea 

Furniture. 


Total 


BXPOBT8. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 


11 
22 

SO 
100 

600 

400 

2 

3,000 

1 

2 

4 

1,000 


800 


1 
7,500 


800 

22 

1 


Talue. 


$5,580 
410 

15,3i0 
29.8S8 

20.44S 

44,198 

250 

158,826 

332 

0,510 

400 

18,428 

42.860 

2,800 

450 

130 

887,770 

25 

17,942 

21,450 

80 


13,106         1,067,333 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  ports  of  Ceylon  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1880. 


Flag. 


British 

American 

Austrian 

French 

German 

Italian 

Maldivian , 

Norwegian 4| 

Russian 

Spanish... 

Swedish 


From  and  to— 


ToUl 


Europe,  India,  Straits,  and  China 

Europe  and  Arabia        

Europe,  India,  and  China 

Europe 

Europe  and  India 

Maldive  Islands 

Europe 


KXTEBBD. 


steamers  and  sailing 
vessels. 


India. 


do. 
.do. 


No. 


3,440 
2 

25 

87 

2 

18 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 


8,002 


Tons. 


1, 235, 073 

1,848 

33.702 

156,379 

1,815 

19.501 

574 

944 

1,003 

1,731 

772 


1,454,242 


CLBARKD. 


steamers  and  sailing 
veasels. 


No. 


8,492 

2 

26 

80 

2 

17 

18 

2 

1 

1 

1 


3,649 


Tons. 


1,228,301 

1,M8 

87,506 

159.203 

l,81i 

17,909 

630 

1.811 

1,006 

1,731 

77J 


1,452,526 


CHIIVA. 


Report  by  Consul- General  Denny j  of  Shanghai^  on  the  Manvfactures^  Mines j 
Fisheries^  ForestSj  Shipping^  Commerce^  and  Revenue  of  China. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Shanghai  J  November  14, 1881. 

I  hjive  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  in  accordance 
with  section  556  of  the  Revised  Consular  Regulations  of  1881,  treating— 
1st.  With  the  subject  of  agriculture ; 
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2d.  Manufactares; 

3d.  Mines  and  mining ; 

4th.  Fisheries; 

5th.  Forests; 

6th.  Commerce;  showing  the  namber  of  vessels,  domestic  and  foreign, 
entered  and  cleared,  and  their  tonnage;  the  amount  and  value  of  im- 
ports and  duties  thereon,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  value  of  exports, 
and  what  portion  is  with  the  United  States,  together  with  exchange 
tables  for  the  year;  and, 

7th.  Bevenue,  &c. 

AGBICULTUBB. 

The  Empire  of  China,  containing  about  3,900,000  square  miles,  ex- 
tending from  the  frozen  north  to  the  semi-tropical  south,  embracing  a 
variety  of  climate  and  soil  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth,  offers  to  her  agricultural  masses  many  advantages  which  must 
be  denied  the  laboring  classes  of  other  nationalities. 

Blessed  with  their  various  branches  of  labor,  the  science  of  agriculture 
properly  hoids  in  the  estimation  of  this  people  the  first  place  of  impor- 
tance to  the  public  weal ;  the  annual  ceremony  performed,  from  a  pro- 
found sense  of  duty,  over  the  first  furrow  of  the  plow  is  proof  of  their 
sincerity.  Though  they  thoroughly  understand  how  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  yet  their  agricultural  implements  are  of  the  simplest  and  rudest 
character — ^the  same  to-day  that  they  were  centuries  ago ;  refusing  to 
submit  to  any  change,  holding  that,  as  filial  sons,  they  should  not  have 
other  or  greater  advantages  than  those  enjoyed  by  their  fathers.  The 
plow  consists  of  a  beam  mortised  into  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  one 
end  of  which  serves  as  the  only  handle  with  which  it  is  guided,  while 
the  other  connects  with  a  shoe  resting  upon  the  ground,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  fastened  a  pointed  convex  steel  blade,  which  throws  the  soil  on 
either  side.  The  shoe  and  blade  are  held  firmly  to  their  places  by  a 
strong  piece  of  wood  passing  through  the  beam  and  connecting  with  the 
shoe.  The  motive  power  is  a  water  buffalo  or  cow  attached  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

A  kind  of  bow  is  placed  on  the  neck ;  a  piece  of  rope  attached  to  either 
end  is  passed  around  the  neck;  two  other  pieces  are  also  made  fast  to 
the  ends  of  the  bow  which  are  tied  to  a  cross  tree  on  the  end  of  the 
plow-beam  and  a  line  through  the  nose  of  the  ox  or  cow  and  wound 
around  the  plowman's  left  hand,  which  enables  him  to  control  his  team; 
this  constitutes  the  harness  used.  One  acre  of  ground  is  considered  a 
fair  day's  work  with  such  an  outfit. 

The  harrow  is,  if  possible,  ruder  still.  There  are  two  patterns:  one 
a  triangular  frame-work  with  rows  of  flat  wooden  or  iron  teeth ;  the  other 
is  a  round  log  with  a  single  row  of  stout  wooden  teeth  driven  in  and 
set  in  a  frame  to  hold  it  to  its  place.  The  driver  always  adds  his  weight 
to  the  harrow. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  drill-plow  used  in  some  portions  of  China.  I 
have  seen  it  frequently  in  the  province  of  Chihli.  It  is  in  appearance 
a  rudely  constructed  double-shovel  plow.  Two  small  tubes  convey  the 
grain  from  the  hopper  down  the  handle  to  the  furrow;  this  is  followed 
by  a  harrow  or  drag,  frequently  both.  The  stone  roller  is  also  used.  It 
is  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  long.  The  seed- 
plow,  harrow^  and  roller  sometimes  follow  each  other,  and  are  all  drawn 
by  the  same  ox.  The  drill-plow  is^used  not  because  the  farmer  thinks 
the  yield  is  better,  but  because  the  seed  being  sown  in  rows  it  enables 
him  to  plant  another  crop  between,  which  ripens  earlier  or  lat/^ic^  ^cs»  XXi^ 
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case  may  be,  than  the  grain.  At  least  two  crops  a  year  are  always 
grown  upon  the  same  land;  wlreat,  barley,  and  winter  beans  nsaally 
constitute  the  first,  and  are  sown  in  the  autumn. 

Wheat  is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  barley,  as  the  latter  rii)en8  ear- 
lier than  the  former,  thereby  giving  additional  advantages  to  the  second 
crop — rice,  cotton,  millet,  &c. — which  is  considered  more  valuable  than 
tlie  first.  Besides,  the  yield  of  barley  is  from  25  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  that  of  wheat  is  only  from  16  to  20  bushels.  Of  course  their 
double  crops  are  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  the  hus- 
bandman keeps  it  equal  to  the  occasion  by  adding  manure  after  each 
crop,  losing  no  time  in  the  operation.  To-day  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 
to-morrow  the  manure  is  added,  and  the  plough  begins  turning  it  under; 
neither  does  he  stand  on  the  order  of  getting  it  to  the  fields.  Sometimes 
it  is  carried  by  coolies,  in  baskets;  sometimes  on  the  backs  of  donkeys, 
and  sometimes  in  huge  carts  with  two  clumsy  wheels  made  ^Etst  to  a 
revolving  axle.'  He  is  not  particular  either  as  to  what  kind  of  flesh 
draws  the  cart  and  its  contents,  for  I  have  seen  the  patient  mnle 
hitched  by  the  side  of  the  vicious  buffalo,  the  ass  with  the  ox,  and  the 
cow  with  the  pony,  these  odd  pairs  all  constituting  apparently  one  har- 
monious team. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  alike  for  grain  field  and  garden  in  most  locali- 
ties of  the  empire.  Sometimes  the  water  is  raised  from  welld  by  sweeps 
and  buckets ;  sometimes  by  two  men,  one  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
pond,  each  holding  the  end  of  a  rope  with  a  bucket  fastened  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  with  a  swinging  motion  the  water  is  rapidly  poured  into  a  small 
ditch  which  carries  it  to  the  place  intended. 

A  variety  of  wheels  are  so  constructed  and  located  as  to  render  ma- 
terial assistance  in  the  work  of  irrigation.  Some  are  driven  by  cattle; 
others  by  human  force,  and  others  are  turned  by  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rent from  which  the  water  is  taken. 

Perhaps  the  most  ef&cient  of  them  all  is  the  endless  chain  of  paddles, 
on  the  principle  of  the  chain-pump,  drawn  by  the  ox  or  cow.  Every 
fertile  plain  cut  by  a  river  is  but  a  net- work  of  small  canals  leading  to 
it,  in  order,  first,  to  supply  water  for  irrigation,  and,  secondly,  to  serve 
as  highways  for  small  boats  in  conveying  the  produce  to  market.  Lar^ 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  to  accomplish  these  ends.  In  the 
province  of  Chihli  these  water-ways  have  become  so  silted  up  that  they 
are  useless  for  both  purposes.  With  a  view  to  repairing  them  Tso  Tsung 
Tang,  the  great  general  of  the  west,  has  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  labor  of  the  soldiery,  claiming  that  drought  and 
famine  will  disappear  when  these  artificial  streams  are  agaiu  restored. 

The  grain  when  ripe  is  either  pulled  up  by  the  roots  or  cut  with 
sickles;  nothing  is  lost;  even  the  straw  is  turned  to  usefiil  purposes. 

The  thrashing  floors  are  prepared  with  much  care.  Some  are  made 
by  mixing  sand  and  lime,  which  makes  a  x)erfectly  hard  surface;  others 
are  only  earth,  being  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  and  then  pounded 
and  permitted  to  dry  before  using. 

The  flail  is  used  in  thrashing,  and  the  wind  is  the  mill  for  separating 
the  grain  from  the  chafi*.  While  the  wheat  crop  in  China  is  about  the 
same  now  as  heretofore,  yet  the  consumption  of  flour  is  increasing  every 
year. 

The  Chinese  are  as  fond  as  any  people  in  the  world  of  good  pastiy, 
and  those  who  reside  at  the  treaty  ports  are  learning  rapidly  to  appre- 
ciate for  these  purposes  the  value  of  the  finer  brands  of  foreign  flour. 

The  importation  of  American  flour  into  Hong-Kong  for  the  last  three 
years  haa  been  as  MIo^b,  viii  1878, 762,693  sacks  of  60  pounds  net; 
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1879,  874,379  sacks  of  60  pounds  net;  1880,  966,528  sacks  of  60  pounds 
net. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  this  trade  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, yet  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  no  evidence  that.the  article  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  with  the  native  population,  as  it  is  all  consumed  by  the 
foreign  population  of  Hong-Koug  and  that  of  the  Straits  Settlemeut-s. 
Though  some  of  these  shipments  do  go  south,  yet  a  large  portion  is 
consumed  at  Hong-Kong,  and  as  there  are  only  about  2,500  foreign  resi- 
dents on  that  island,  it  follows  that  the  consumption  is  largely  shared 
by  the  native  population. 

The  foreign  population  of  China,  which  numbers  about  4,600,  draws 
its  supply  from  direct  shipments  to  Shanghai.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
while  the  number  of  foreigners  in  China  has  neither  increased  nor  de- 
creased for  some  y^ars  past,  the  consumption  of  foreign  flour  is  greater 
every  year.  From  this  it  is  claimed  that  the  future  will  find  here  a 
great  market  for  this  staple  article  of  food.  Should  these  hopes  ever 
be  realized,  California  and  Oregon  will  find  here  a  convenient  and  profit- 
able market  for  all  of  their  surplus  flour. 

Should  the  manufactured  cost  remain  the  same,  foreign  flour  would 
always  be  preferable,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  superior  to  the  native,  a 
fact  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  superiot  quality  of  foreign  wheat,  its 
cleanliness,  and  the  improved  method  of  preparing  it  for  consumption. 
But  the  foreign  article  can  be  manufactured  cheaper,  if  anything,  than 
the  native,  for  the  reason  that  the  land  in  China  is  divided  into  small 
patches  and  farmed  on  such  a  small  scale  that  other  crops  can  be  grown 
more  profitably  than  wheat. 

MANUPACTTJEES. 

The  list  under  this  heading  is  not  only  long,  but  important,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a  short  review  to  give  ea<5h  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  which  would  be  uninstructive.  Besides,  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  manufactures  which  belong  to  China  alone  is  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  centuries,  ago,  and  has  been  written  and  rewritten  many  times. 
These  comments  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  manufactures  recently 
introduced  and  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  upon  the  plan  foreigners  con- 
duct like  enterprises. 

The  woolen  mills  at  Han  Chou  Fa  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these.  Han  Chou  Fu  is  the  capital  of  Kausuh  province,  and  is  inland 
from  Hankow  about  sixty  days' journey.  The  road  lies  over  a  rough 
and  rugged  country  most  of  the  distance ;  hence  the  difiiculties  of  trans- 
porting machinery — which  had  to  be  done  with  cooly  labor  alone^ — were 
very  great,  requiring  much  time  and  more  patience.  Even  after  this 
laborious  transit  was  ended  and  the  machinery  laid  upon  the  chosen 
ground  the  obstacles  did  not  all  disappear,  yet  they  were  not  so  serious 
as  to  stand  long  in  the  way  of  men  who  belong  to  a  race  of  laborers, 
and  whose  perseverance  and  skill  have  enabled  them  to  build  their 
great  walls  and  gorgeous  temples  on  the  very  ramparts  of  nature.  Han 
Chou  Fu  is  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  no  running 
streams ;  hence  the  water  for  the  puq)ose  had  to  come  from  wells.  When 
the  mills  were  ready  to  run  it  was  found  that  the  supply  was  insufficient, 
and  the  wells  had  to  be  deepened. 

Then,  again,  the  water  was  brackish,  whichint^rfered  with  the  dyeing 
department,  so  that  it  was  not  until  November  of  last  year  that  work 
was  actually  commenced.  Since  that  time  the  mills,  with  1,200  spindles, 
have  turned  out  about  1,300  pieces  of  cloth,  some  of  whic\i  o^t^  tCL^^  ^1 
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camePshair.    The  sheeps'  wool  is  very  coarse  and  so  badly  mixed  with 
hair  that  much  time  is  consumed  in  its  preparation  for  the  spindles. 

The  looms  and  machinery,  however,  were  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  coarseness  of  the  wool,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  these  mills  cannot  produce  as  good  a  quality  of  cloth  as  cao  be 
manufactured  anywhere  out  of  the  like  material.  The  object  of  the  enter- 
prise was  to  cut  into  a  trade  in  the  coarse  woolens  which  the  Bussian 
merchants  have  long  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the  northwest,  and 
if  success  is  not  attained  it  will  be  due,  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  for  about  thirty-three  years  ago 
some  fine  merino  sheep  were  imported  and  crossed  with  the  native  sheep 
near  Kiachta  with  success,  which  greatly  improved  the  wool  clip  of  the 
herds  in  that  locality,  an  example  which,  if  the  Mongols  were  to  follow, 
would  add  millions  of  dollars  in  the  near  future  to  the  value  of  their  herds, 
and  which  would  also  enable  the  CluDese  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  woolen  cloths,  a  trade  which 
is  yeai'ly  growing  in  importance,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later  invite 
Chinese  competition.  Its  value  for  the  last  year,  1880,  was  five  millions 
of  dollars  in  round  numbers. 

Eesults  thus  far  seem  to  have  fully  come  up  to  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  the  enterprising  projectors,  a«  they  have  ordered  machinery  foi 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  also  in  these  mills. 

Shanghai  cotton  mills  are  still  in  statu  quo.  The  foundations  are  suffi- 
ciently high  and  have  stood  sufficiently  long  to  convince  everybody  that 
a  very  serious  mistake  was  committed  by  some  one  in  the  very  outsets. 
But  after  a  stationary  existence  of  three  years,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  for  the  work  to  be  again  begun  with 
a  determination  of  making  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  Its  manage- 
ment has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  superintendent,  who  is 
to  purchase  the  newest  and  most  improved  machinery  best  suited  to 
the  manufacture  of  China  cotton,  and  which  is  to  be  under  the  opera- 
tion of  skilled  foreigners.  Even  under  such  favorable  conditions,  it  is 
thought  that  the  cloth  turned  off  will  not  compete  with  the  better  quality 
now  manufactured  on  the  native  looms  rather  than  otherwise,  owing  to 
the  short  staple  of  the  cotton.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  most  desira- 
ble that  the  scheme  should  succeed,  as  the  introduction  of  modern  im- 
provements in  the  future  depends  largely  upon  the  benefits  these  people 
are  to  reap  from  those  already  taken  in  hand  by  them. 

The  staple  of  China  cotton  perhaps  could  be  materially  improved  hy 
the  importation  of  seed  from  the  United  States  every  few  years,  and  in 
this  way  the  native  merchant  might  in  a  measure  compete  with  the  for- 
eign merchant  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods.  Certainly  the  value 
of  this  trade,  which  was  last  year  $16,000,000,  is  worth  a  determined 
effort  on  their  part  to  control. 

The  steam  flouring  mills  at  Tientsin,  mentioned  in  a  former  report, 
still  continue  to  manufacture  as  good  flour  as  can  be  turned  out  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  wheat  more  or  less  mixed  with  dirt  from  the  thrash- 
ing floor.  These  mills  are  owned  and  run  entirely  by  Chinese,  and  I  am 
informed  that  they  have  paid  handsomely  from  the  first. 

ABSENALS. 

The  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking  are  all 
the  time  worked  to  their  full  capacity  and  doing  good  work,  I  suppose, 
in  their  line,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  factories  so  successful  are  not 
engaged  in  mauufactuiing  harrows^  plows,  cultivators,  &c.,  the  friends 
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f  the  hasbandman,  rather  than  the  implements  of  war.  The  trnth  is, 
zhina  is  jnst  now  making  the  same  mistake  that  other  nations  have 
lade  at  some  point  in  their  history,  namely,  that  of  bnilding  np  an 
rmy  and  navy  at  the  great  cost  of  tiie  peaceful  industries  of  the  coan- 

At  Shanghai  and  Foochow,in  addition  to  the  small-arms,  cartridges, 
rud  torpedoes  made,  several  vessels  have  been  bnilt  and  added  to  the 
Chinese  navy,  which  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  workmanship  of  the 
lative  mechanic 

HINEBS  AND  MININa. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  report,  judging  from  external  appearances, 
lature  has  beeu  very  liberal  in  supplying  this  empire  with  minerals  and 
precious  stones,  but  thus  far  the  generous  gift  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
appreciated,  for,  aside  from  a  little  surface  mining,  this  wealth  remains 
ust  where  it  was  originally  deposited,  and  where  it  will  continue  to  re- 
uain  until  the  old  order  of  things  gives  place  to  the  new. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Yunnan,  Szechuen,  Shantung,  and  north 
»f  the  Great  Wall,  while  mines  rich  in  silver  and  lead  are  known  to  exist 
n  many  parts  of  China. 

There  is  also  an  abundance  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  quicksilver, 
^c.  Some  of  the  copper  mines  are  very  rich,  yielding  almost  the  pure 
»re,  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  coining  of  copper  cash,  and  in  the 
nanufacture  of  bells  and  bronzes.  In  the  province  of  Shantung,  in  ad- 
lition  to  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  diamonds  are 
bund  near  Yeh  Chou ;  they  are  mined  for  only  in  the  surface  sands,  and 
n  the  rudest  possible  way ;  hence  the  stones  obtained  are  small  and  of 
lot  much  value.  What  results  scientific  mining  will  produce  remains 
<o  be  seen.  In  this  province  are  found  also  the  amethyst,  agate,  carbun- 
cle, camelian,  and  jasper,  while  in  other  provinces  are  found  the  ruby, 
>pal,  garnet,  jade,  and  other  valuable  stones.  The  jade  stone  is  per- 
laps  more  highly  prized  by  the  masses  than  any  other  for  ornamental 
>nrposes.  But  the  minerals  which  are  to  add  the  greatest  wealth  to 
3hina  in  the  future  are  iron  and  coal,  for  these  are  the  inseparable 
riends  of  the  laborer.  Here  again  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  of 
scientific  mining  has  left  them  to  work  in  the  past  only  upon  the  sur- 
face of  these  vast  deposits.  In  this  way  for  the  last  century  the  coal 
ields  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Tang  Shun  hills  in  the  district  of  Kai- 
Pink, 200  li  {66  miles)  northeast  of  Tientsin,  have  been  mined;  but  a 
*adical  change  is  in  store  in  the  manner  of  working  them  from  this  time 
brward. 

In  the  begpinning  of  1878  Mr.  Tang  King  Sing,  the  manager  of  the 

hina  Merchants'  Steamship  line,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  pro- 
gressive men  in  this  empire,  organized  a  company  from  among  his  coun- 
trymen to  mine  for  coal  and  iron  upon  the  latest  improved  plan,  and 
elected  these  mines  as  being  the  most  favorably  located  for  the  sue- 
3e«s  of  the  new  enterprise.  The  capital  stock  is  a  million  taels,  or 
H,300,000,  paid  up  and  held  by  Chinese  merchants.  To  make  sure 
;hat  the  coal  deposits  were  extensive  and  of  the  best  quality,  the  com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  the  enterprising  manufacturer,  began  bor- 
ng  with  a  diamond  machine  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1878,  and 
M)ntinued  for  the  period  of  seven  weeks,  when  a  hole  of  650  feet  deep 
^as  made,  having  passed  through  six  seams  of  coal  from  16  inches  to 
5  feet  in  thickness.  The  prospect  having  proved  in  every  way  satisfac- 
:ory,  the' company  began  sinking  shafts  and  erecting  buildings  for  the 
i^orks  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.    Shaft  No.  1  is  fixed  at 
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600  feet  deep,  and  when  finished  is  to  be  the  up  cast  shaft  The 
head  gear  of  this  shaft  is  60  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  winding 
engine  attached  to  it  is  a  very  powerful  one,  capable  of  raising  1,000 
tons  in  twelve  hours.  Shaft  No.  2  is  the  down-cast  shaft.  It  is  300 
feet  deep,  and  was  finished  in  July  last.  Near  this  shaft  there  is  an 
immense  ventilation- fan.  Both  of  these  shafts  are  walled  with  dressed 
granite.  Eock  blasting  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly  in  the  first  and 
second  levels;  dynamite  is  the  explosive  used.  The  coal  is  bituminous; 
it  makes  a  good  fire  and  produces  steam  quickly.  It  also  coke«  well, 
being,  it  is  said,  15  per  cent,  higher  than  that  imported  from  England. 

At  this  time  the  cost  of  the  plant  is  about  $1,000,000,  one  half  of 
which  has  been  expended  for  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  and  the  other  half 
in  building  and  sinking  shafts. 

There  are  emploj^ed  twelve  Europeans  at  the  mines,  as  follows:  Chief 
engineer,  assistant  chief,  prospecting  engineer,  mechanical  engineer, 
one  boiler  maker,  three  engine  drivers,  three  overseers,  and  one  miner. 

The  Tang  Colliery,  by  which  name  these  mines  are  known,  being 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  plain,  the  coal  will  be  transported  to  Tientsin 
first  by  railroad  six  miles,  and  then  in  barges  by  canal  to  connect  with 
the  Peitang  Klver.  This  canal  was  completed  early  in  the  last  summer, 
and  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering.  It  is  22  miles  long  and  from  35  to 
50  feet  wide,  and  an  average  depth  of  10  feet,  with  5  or  6  feet  of  wat«. 
The  mines  have  been  visited  by  experienced  men,  whohave  all  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  colliery  is  equal  in  plant  and  quality  of  coal  to  the 
first-class  collieries  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  the  company  at  this  time  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  per  ton 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  but  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  the  fact  that 
transportation  will  not  exceed  $1  per  ton  to  Tientsin,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  not  cost  the  consumer  more  than  $4  i>er  ton  at  that  place, 
whereas  he  now  pays  $8  to  $•12.  The  company  expects  to  commence 
supplying  the  market  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Near  these  mines  there  is  a  mountain  of  iron  ore,  which  assays  as 
high  as  62  per  cent.  There  are  also  large  deposits  of  lime  near  at  hand. 
Foreigners  as  well  as  progressive  Chinese  are  awaiting  with  much  anx- 
iety the  success  of  this  scheme.  Should  the  projectors  meet  with  the 
reward  their  enterprise  deserves  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
also  of  their  countrymen  for  the  prosperity  which  is  sure  to  result  to 
the  people  from  the  introduction  of  scientific  mining  into  China. 

FISHEBIES. 

While  these  industries  in  almost  every  country  have  become  objects 
of  national  encouragement  and  protection,  and  while  the  generous  care 
ot  this  government  has  long  been  exercised  over  other  branches  of  labor 
of  less  importance  to  the  people  than  these,  the  valuable  fisheries  of 
China  have  always  been  and  are  now  left  to  the  peq)etual  and  indis- 
criminate assaults  of  her  army  of  fishermen.  The  entire  coast,  about 
2,000  miles  in  length,  is  but  one  continuous  fishing  ground,  thickly  dot- 
ted with  the  fishermen  craft  almost  from  one  yeaPs  end  to  the  other. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coast  fisheries,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  information,  is  set  down  at  450,000,  and  the  number  of  boats 
used  by  them  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,  varying  in  carrying 
capacity  from  4  to  35  tons.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  thou- 
sands of  people  engaged  in  taking  fish  from  the  numerous  and  well-snp- 
plied  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  empire.  Some  of  the  best  food  fishes  known 
are  taken  from  tlieae  waters^  but  the  entire  catch,  good,  bad^  and  iudif- 
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fereut,  is  either  coDsamed  by  the  fishermen  or  sold  at  the  market  stalls. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  consideriu^  the  absence  of  statutory  protection  for 
these  industries,  and  the  great  demand  made  upon  the  supply  for  cen- 
taries  past,  that  the  harvest  has  always  been  a  prolific  one,  and  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  yield.  Perhaps  the  reason  the  authori- 
ties have  heretofore  made  no  effort  to  improve  them  is  because  they 
think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  interfere  with  what  nature  seems  to  be  doing 
BO  well  for  them,  and  yet  there  is  no  industry  capable  of  a  greater  de- 
velopment in  China  than  her  fisheries,  if  only  they  could  have  the  benefits 
arising  from  scientific  culture.  Every  device  which  the  ingenuity  of 
these  people  can  invent  is  brought  to  their  assistance  in  gathering  the 
finny  crop. 

The  most  valuable  fishing  ground  on  the  coast  is  the  Chusan  Archi- 
pelago, off  the  district  of  Ningpo.  The  number  of  boats  engaged  in 
fishing  among  these  islands  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand.  They  are 
numbered  and  licensed,  for  which  a  fee  is  collected  by  the  coast  authori- 
ties and  accounted  for  to  the  government,  as  the  fisheries  belong  to  the 
state.  Women  and  children  are  employed  in  sun-drying  the  catch  for 
transportation,  while  the  fresh  part  from  which  the  markets  are  sup- 
plied is  preserved  with  ice.  For  this  purpose  large  quantities  of  ice  are 
stored  every  year  at  Ningpo  and  carried  to  the  fisheries  through  the 
summer  in  boats  especially  built  for  the  purpose. 

Most  of  the  nets  are  made  of  hemp,  and  thei*e  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
size  of  the  meshes.  The  process  of  making  them  is  much  the  same  as 
the  European.  The  ropes  and  lines  used  are  made  of  China  grass,  jute, 
hemp,  and  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

The  boats'  hawsers  are  frequently  made  of  long  strips  of  bamboo 
interwoven  and  twisted  together  and  sometimes  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
fiber,  which  makes  a  rope  of  strength  and  durability. 

The  bamboo  is  also  of  great  value  to  the  fishermen  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  for  all  sorts  of  baskets,  traps,  and  fishing  insitruments  are  made 
of  it.  Fishing  lines  are  usually  made  of  silk.  All  the  hooks  used  in  the 
districts  are  made  by  blacksmiths  at  NingxK). 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Chusan  fisheries  is  the  cuttle  fish- 
ing. Ningpo  alone  receives  of  this  catch  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty -five  thousand  peculs  every  year.  During  the  season,  which  is 
from  May  to  October,  besides  the  regular  boats  engaged  many  people 
go  out  in  small  open  boats  only  to  take  the  cuttlefish,  returning  again 
to  their  pursuits  on  shore  when  the  season  is  over. 

In  good  years  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  branch  in  the  dis- 
trict is  upwards  of  80,000,  requiring  at  least  9,000  boats.  Warm,  dry 
weather  is  very  necessary  for  curing  and  preserving  the  fish.  They  are 
taken  to  the  rocky  islands  near  at  hand  to  be  dried,  a  labor  which  is 
performed  by  men  and  women,  who  go  there  temporarily  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  price  of  this  fish  in  prosperous  years  is  $5  to  $6  per  pecul,  but  it 
reaches  in  unfavorable  seasons  $12  to  $14. 

The  exportation  of  cuttle  fish  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of 
China.  The  Chinese  fishermen  have  always  bestowed  more  or  less  care 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  fields,  in  the  south,  especially  at  Foo- 
chow,  where  they  are  grown  upon  bamboo  poles  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
although  quite  small  are  very  good.  The  oyster  beds  are  far  more 
extensive  in  the  Ningpo  district  than  any  other  locality,  and  most  of 
these  are  located  at  the  head  of  Nimrod  Sound.  While  they  are  also 
small,  yet  they  are  regarded  as  fairly  good.  The  largest  oysters  are 
grown  at  Taichow  and  the  Saddle  Islands.    I  am  informed  that  t\\.Q^^ 
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foand  in  the  Shanghai  market  are  mostly  fh)m  these  localities.   Quite  a 
good  oyster  is  also  cultivated  at  Ghefoo,  but  the  supply  is  limited. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  FOBEST. 

Although  the  products  of  the  forest  trees  form  a  considerable  item  of 
the  inland  as  well  as  the  coast  trade  of  China,  and  prove  in  a  measure 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Chinese  engaged  in  it,  yet  it  is  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  remarkable  industry  of  this  people,  and  the  utmost  dili- 
gence they  bestow  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  articles  of  food 
with  implements  of  husbandry  which  partake  of  primitive  simplicity, 
and  without  any  aid  of  modem  improvements,  that  they  do  not  give 
more  attention  to  the  culture  of  forest  trees,  and  while  this  industry 
is  not  wholly  neglected,  and  in  many  of  the  provinces  more  or  less 
timber  is  grown,  yet  there  is  a  vast  area  of  miles  and  miles  of  country 
suitably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees  lying  barren  and 
waste. 

The  provinces  of  Shantung,  Chihli,  Shanse,  Shensi,  are  perhaps  more 
notable  in  this  respect  than  the  other  provinces  of  this  empire. 

The  most  productive  provinces  in  the  timber  line  are  Szechuen^  Fob- 
kien,  Kiangsi,  Kwangsi,  Hunan,  Hupeh,  Chekiang,  and  Anhui.  The 
pine,  fir,  larch,  cypress,  and  bamboo  are  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  other  kinds;  they  cover  the  sides  of  mountains,  forming  forests, 
and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  building, 
for  which  purposes  they  are  generally  grown. 

The  mountains  in  the  south  and  southeast  of  Kiangsi  produce  cam- 
phor, varnish,  oak,  and  banian:  those  on  the  west  are  well  wooded,  bat 
unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  is  unattainable  by  Chinese  in- 
genuity. An  even-grained  yellowish  fine  hard  wood  is  also  cultivated 
in  this  province,  and  much  used  for  coffins,  furniture,  &c  The  camphor 
tree  is  extensively  grown  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  province  of  Fuhkien  and  Hupeh.  Besides  the  camphor  it  yields,  the 
wood  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  ware,  trunks,  and 
other  articles. 

Kwanse  produces  a  few  species  of  cabinet  woods,  and  most  of  the 
cassia  grown  in  this  empire  comes  from  the  province.  Hunan  also  pro- 
duces this  tree.  A  large  quantity  of  the  timber  grown  in  the  western 
provinces,  watered  by  the  Yangtze  is  floated  in  ra^  to  the  great  river, 
where  it  is  used  for  native  ship  building;  a  considerable  quantity  is  also 
shipped  to  the  northern  ports. 

A  fair  trade  in  timber  is  carried  on  in  native  junks  from  Foochow; 
the  wood  principally  consists  of  what  is  known  as  Foochow  poles  (or 
pine)  and  bamboo.  A  species  called  sunchi,  ebony-like  wood,  is  grown  in 
China,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  fine 
articles  of  furniture,  and  carved  into  stands  for  curiosities.  The  wood 
is  nearly  as  black  and  as  heavy  as  ebony. 

The  oak,  of  which,  according  to  some  of  the  best  authorities,  there  are 
several  kinds,  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  One  writer  says 
that  it  is  not  generally  allowed  to  mature  in  China,  and  for  that  reason 
is  not  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  timber  tree.  The  wood  furnishes  good 
charcoal. 

A  great  deal  of  willow  is  cultivated  in  Hupeh,  and  the  wood  chiefly 
used  for  making  boxes. 

The  number  and  variety  of  forest  trees  in  China  is  not  great  if  the 
spare  use  of  wood  for  domestic  uses  and  the  few  drawings  in  botanical 
wcfrliB  can  be  taken  as  evidence,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  safdy  said 
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that  the  condition  of  the  forests  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  climate 
of  China  is  suitable  to  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of  timber  trees,  and  if 
the  government  would  only  adopt  a  system  of  forest  culture  it  would  no 
doubt  prove  in  time  a  source  of  great  wealth  and  benefit  to  the  country 
and  people. 

SHIPPINO  AND  COMMEBCE. 

The  shipping  in  foreign  bottoms  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
between  the  treaty  ports  of  China,  and  per  customs  returns,  show  that 
the  total  entries  and  clearances  during  the  year  1880  were  22,970  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  15,874,352  tons,  an  increaseof  1,561  vessels  of  1,947,131 
tons  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  there  were  12,397  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 9,606,156  tons,  under  the  British  flag,  representing  60.51  per  cent, 
of  the  total  tonnage,  and  58.64  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  carry- 
ing trade.  The  shipping  under  the  Chinese  flag  stands  second  to  the 
British,  and  shows  an  increase  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  ultimo  of  192  vessels  of  474,803  tons;  or,  say  7,124  vessels  with 
a  tonnage  of  4,828,499  tons  in  1880  against  6,932  vessels  of  4,353,196 
tons.  The  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company  represent  the 
entire  shipping  under  the  China  flftg,  and  I  may  state  that  they  are 
increasing  their  fleet  every  year.  American  tonnage  shows  a  little 
improvement,  there  being  an  increase  of  139  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of 
16,737  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

Though  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  position  of  the  carrying  trade  under 
the  German  flag  during  the  year  1880,  as  compared  with  1879,  by  406 
vessels  of  89,002  tons,  yet  this  decline  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  Teuton  element  is  losing  their  shipping  interest  in  the  commer- 
cial world  of  the  Far  East ;  on  the  contrary  the  figures  for  the  past  four 
years  exhibit  that  while  the  United  States  has  lost,  Germany  has 
gained,  the  total  American  shipping  for  that  period  being  4,465  vessels 
of  1,456,055  tons  against  6,767  vessels  of  2,593,455  tons  under  the  German 
flag,  showing  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  2,302  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 1,137,400  tons. 

The  shipping  under  the  French  flag  shows  a  decrease  of  36  vessels  in 
1880  against  1879,  with  a  decline  of  4,788  tons. 

The  entries  and  clearances  under  the  Japanese  flag  were  201  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  167,902  tons,  in  1880,  against  151  vessels,  representing 
138,208  tons,  in  1879,  showing  an  increase  of  50  vessels  aggregating 
29,694  tons. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  shipping  under  the  Bus- 
sian  flag  in  1880  as  compared  with  1879,  the  entries  and  clearances  in 
1880,  being  41  vessels  of  48,369  tons  against  12  vessels  of  10,228  tons  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  shipping  under  other  flags  shows  very  little  change  as  regards 
total  tonnage  during  the  two  previous  years;  the  number  of  entries  and 
clearances,  however,  in  1880,  exhibit  a  falling  off  of  189  vessels  against 
1879. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  if  there  were  direct  lines  of  steam  com- 
munications with  cheap  freights  under  the  American  flag  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  it  would  not  be  long  in  making  great 
changes,  and  as  I  fully  expressed  my  ideas  as  to  the  best  remedy  to  im- 
prove our  commercial  interests  with  the  Far  East,  it  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary for  me  to  again  repeat  them. 

Below  will  be  found  the  following  tables,  viz: 

1st.  Showing  the  shipping  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  between 
the  treaty  ports  of  China  for  the  ^'ears  1879  and  1880.  ' 
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2d.  Showing  the  carrying  trade  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
between  the  treaty  ports  of  China  in  foreign-built  vessels,  and  its  value, 
for  the  year  1880. 

3d.  Showing  tbe  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  each  country  for  the 
years  1879  and  1880. 

1. — Shipping  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  between  ths  treaty  ports  cf  China. 


Flag. 


British 

ChiDese 

German 

American 

French 

Japanese 

Spanish 

Danish 

Siamese 

Batch 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Kassian 

Belgian 

Costa  Kica 

Italian 

Hawaiian 


1870. 


Ko. 


10,009 

6,032 

1,907 

931 

104 

151 

310 

107 

78 

72 

34 

12 


Tona. 


8, 120, 004 

4,353,606 

721,001 

270,032 

154,095 

138,208 

40, 419 

42, 407 

30,930 

10,058 

15,998 

10,228 


1880. 


No. 


12.397 

7,124 

1,501 

1,070 

128 

201 

75 

291 

00 

40 

36 

41 

4 


Tons. 


9.606,156 

4,t<28,4M 

632,044 

287, 3tt 

150, 2W 

167,908 

27.888 

62,441 

25,40$ 

16,111 

17.0S» 

4«,3« 

4,5M 


Total 


21,409 


18,927,221 


22,970 


618 


15,874,853 


2. — Carrying  trade  from  and  to  foreign  conn  fries  and  between  the  treaty  ports  of  ChinOj  18d0. 


nag. 


British ^ 

American 

German 

French.... 

Dutch 

Danish 

Spanish 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Russia , r. 

Belgian 

Japanese 

Non-treaty 

Chinese 


Total  tonnage,  foreign   Mid  coast- 
wise, inward  and  outward. 


Entries  and 
clearances. 


Total. 


12,897 

1.070 

1.501 

128 

40 

291 

75 

86 

41 

4 

201 

62 

7,124 


22,070 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


0, 600, 156 

287,369 

632,044 

150,  Wl 

16,111 

62,445 

27,668 

17,059 

48,  368 

4,500 

167,902 

26,023 

4, 828, 499 


15,874,352 


100 


Total  valne  foreign  ssd 
coastwise. 


Tonnage 

employed, 

Dollars. 

per  cent. 

00.51 

395, 429, 777 

1.81 

11, 055, 161 

8.98 

20.380,285 

0.95 

28,006,357 

0. 10 

520. 033 

0.89 

2,640,789 

0.17 

652,866 

0.11 

766,499 

0.30 

7,976,333 

0.03 

90,882 

1.00 

10. 973. 666 

0.17 

908,394 

30.42 

191,164,818 

Percent 


081, 171, 800 


58.01 

1.82 
3.87 
4.29 

.38 

.10 

.11 

1.17 

0.01 

ais 

2JL07 


100 
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3.  'Annual  value  of  the  trade  toith  each  oountryf  1879  and  1880. 


Coantries. 


1879. 


1880. 


Im  ports. 


Great  Britain $28, 

UoDg-Kong !  41, 


34, 
1. 


India 

Sinfsapore  and  Straits 

AostnUia   

New  Zealand 

Sonth  Africa 

British  America 

United  States i    3, 

Sonth  America 

Continent  of  Europe  {    2, 

Rnnsia  (Odessa)   ! 

Siberia     and    Russia,     via  ' 

Kiakhta 

Russian  Manchuria  

Japan        '    4. 

Pmlippine  Islands 

Cochin  China I 

Siam  I 

Java ' 

Snez,  EfTvpt,  Aden  .. 

Sandwich  Islands i 


465,868 
497,930 
548,221 
107. 891 
498,804 


144,872 

557,  068 

34,820 

4^0.  V80 


Exports.    Total  trade.'    Imports.       Exports. 


$30, 574, 420 

22,963,998 

770, 282 

1, 230. 821 

2.  280. 741 

J -23,  202 

214, 076 


388,189 
783,895 
144, 473 
379, 373 
485.850 
168,049 


495 


12, 563,  370 

14,2i2,342 
24,876 

5, 58J,  576 

279,  980 

3,125.633 

208,618 

126,519 

338,507 

411, 217 

74,790 

25, 100 


$65, 040, 2f  8 

64.  461, 928 

35,318,503 

2,  308,  712 

2.  759.  545 

l'-»3,  2«2 

214, 076 

144.872 

16,110,438 

34.820 

16,662,622 

24, 876 

5,  582, 576 

668, 169 

7,909,5:8 

353,  001 

505,  892 

824.447 

579, 266 

74.790 

25,595 


$30, 633, 626 

42,  354, 319 

28,  988,  512 

1,  208, 236 

310,569 

58 

"'143,' 490 
1,686,335 


^33,(53,663 

23.252,208 

1,548,254 

1,366.306 

I     2, 5U8, 669 

148, 499 

82,  832 

88,  349 

!  12,749,C83 


Totaltrade. 


$69. 587, 2^t 

65, 606, 527 

30. 536, 7C6 

2,  573.  54S 

2, 11»,  238 

148,557 

82,832 

231,889 

14, 436, 018 


Total  imports . 118, 716, 078 

Less  reexports  to    foreign  J 
countries  3, 596, 689 


Total  net  imports 115, 119, 369  I     ... 

Total  exports 101, 102, 158 


216,221,527 


3, 215, 756 


242, 529 
4.  901, 493 

38,199 
145,  829 
190.548 
222,427 

13,652 


114,295,578 
3, 284, 751 


18, 048, 205 
40, 34r> 

5, 677, 434 

335.808 

3, 084, 727 

296,472 

73,413 

192,969 

375,  736 

106,154 

18,299 


21,263,961 

w,  :;i5 

5, 077, 434 
578,337 

7, 986, 220 
334, 671 
219, 242 
383,517 
598, 163 
209,806 
18,990 


111,010,827 


109, 037, 025     220, 047, 052 


OPIUM. 

The  importation  of  opium  into  China  as  per  customs  return.s,  during 
the  year  1880  amounted  to  90,839  picnis,  valued  at  $65,222,744,  against 
107,970  piculs,  valued  at  $68,427,064  in  the  previous  year;  showing  a 
decrease  in  1880  of  8,131  piculs,  valued  at  $3,204,320,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  aflfairs  which  has  prevailed  between 
Russia  and  China,  and  which  has  affected  more  or  less  all  branches  of 
trade. 

The  ab^ve  figures  include  the  amounts  and  values  of  this  drug  which 
was  landed  in  Hong-Kong  and  imported  in  Chinese  vessels  into  the 
countrv  without  passing  the  foreign  customs,  as  follows :  In  1879,  24,919 
piculs,  Valued  at  $  14,360,064.  In  1880, 25,185  piculs,  val  ued  at  $  1 6,705,802. 

As  I  dwelt  at  some  length  in  inj'  last  report  upon  the  trade  in  this 
drug,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  which  calls  for  special  re- 
mark at  this  time,  further  than  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
high  Chinese  officials  of  the  anti-opium  faction,  headed  by  their  excel- 
lencies Li  Hung  Chang  and  Tso  Kung  Tang  two  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Chinese  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  are  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  strenuous  efforts  to  control  this  flood  of  opium  before 
it  overwhelms  the  whole  country ;  and  to  this  end  his  excellency  Tso 
Kung  Tang  has  memorialized  the  Throne,  praying  that  a  uniform  tax 
(including customs  duties)  of  150  taels  may  be  levied  upon  every  chest  of 
opium  imported  from  India  into  China,  believiug  that  by  increasing  the 
cost  it  will  place  the  drug  beyond  the  purses  of  the  majority  of  the 
opium-smoking  classes,  and  thus  reduce  the  consumption. 

A  decree  was  issued  from  the  Throne  referring  the  inatt-er  to  the 
northern  and  southern  ministers,  superintendents  of  foreign  trade,  and 
to  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  various  provinces,  with  instructioua 
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to  deliberate  and  report  thereon ;  and  I  understand  that  a  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  favorinjjj  the  memorialists'  prayer. 

The  expression  of  an  o{)iiiion  at  this  time  would  be  premature  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  imposition  of  such  a  heavy  tax  will  have  the  effect 
of  repressing  the  trade  in  the  foreign  drug. 

TEA. 

Black  tea, — The  season  1880-'81,  which  terminated  in  May  last,  was 
a  great  disappointment  from  beginning  to  end.  The  total  production 
of  black  tea  in  China,  the  largest  ever  known,  was  219,000,000  pounds. 
The  previous  year  it  was  189,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1870-'71  but 
150,000,000  pounds.  The  export  to  the  United  States  (including  Oolong) 
was  24,000,000  pounds,  the  greatest  quantity  of  black  tea  ever  exported 
in  any  one  season.    In  1870-'71  it  was  but  14,200,000  pounds. 

England  is  the  great  consumer  of  black  tea.  Russia  comes  next  in 
importance. 

Oreen  tea. — The  export  last  season  to  the  United  States  was  19,400,000 
pounds,  against  15,200,000  pounds  during  the  previous  season ;  but  from 
1870  to  1875  the  annual  export  averaged  20,000,000  pounds,  falling  off 
from  1876  to  1880  to  15,000,000  pounds.  The  consumption  of  green  tea 
in  England  is  about  7,000,000  pounds. 

The  annexed  table,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Little  &  Co.,  tea  merchants, 
will  present  a  concise  comparison  of  production  for  the  past  ten  years: 
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The  great  rise  of  pricen  in  the  fall  of  1879  was  not  sastained,  and  tea 
went  forward  to  a  gradually  declining  market.  Opening  pricejs  in  China 
fixed  a  high  range  for  native  packers,  who  were  thus  deceived  into  pack- 
ing more  than  the  requirements  of  the  home  markets,  and  the  final  re- 
sults were  unprofitable  to  all  concerned  in  the  export  trade.  The  native 
growers,  however,  realized  excellent  profits  on  their  early  contracts; 
this  led  to  much  carelessness  in  the  manufacture  of  the  leaf,  and  a  con- 
sequent deterioration  of  the  croj)  of  black  tea.  But  for  the  rapid  fall 
in  the  home  markets  before  the  picking  season  had  finished,  it  is  pos- 
sible the  China  markets  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  inferior  leaf,  for  the  most  part  uncousumed.  Happily  the  decline 
in  prices  came  in  time  to  check  the  manipulation  of  common  leaf.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  better  classes  gave  the  best  return  to  shippers,  but 
it  is  ])robable  that  the  profits  on  these  were  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  complete  collapse  of  prices  in  New  York  from  November  to 
January  established  a  range  of  values  in  China  lower  than  known  for 
many  years,  and  as  supplies  were  readily  forthcoming,  shippers  have 
slowly  but  finally  realized  the  fact  that  rates  current  in  the  season  under 
review,  although  50  per  cent,  less  than  those  ten  years  ago,  are  still 
sufficiently  profitabh*  to  call  forth  an  abundant  supply. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  working  expenses,  commissions,  and 
transportation  rates  before  the  teas  reach  the  shipping  port  have  been 
greatly  reduced  of  lat^  years;  still  it  remains  a  wonder  that  tea  can  be 
produced  at  prices  which  a  few  years  back  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  an  impossibility. 

In  nearly  all  branches  of  the  China  trade,  owing  to  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners  from  the  interior,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  guide 
to  likely  production,  other  than  is  furnished  by  natives  (and  their  statistics 
are  notoriously  unreliable),  and  as  a  result  all  operations  are  conducted 
in  the  dark.  Until  foreigners  have  access  to  a  right  to  trade  in  the  in- 
terior, a  right  accorded  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States  every- 
where, it  is  hardly  possible  the  information  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
safe  conduct  of  the  tea  business  will  be  obtained;  without  it  there  is  but 
little  protection  to  the  shipper  from  the  heavy  losses  which  at  time* 
have  been  nearly  ruinous. 

To  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  United  States,  aside 
from  the  mere  experiment  of  testing  the  adaptability  of  climate  and  soil 
to  its  culture,  I  have  to  suggest  that  before  they  commit  themselves  to 
experiments  too  expensive,  they  should  not  only  consider  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  the  skilled  labor  necessary  at  sufficiently  low  wages,  but 
they  should  understand  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  value  of  this  pe- 
culiar and  sensitive  crop  to  the  native  grower  in  China,  as  well  as  those 
countries  where  tea  culture  has  proved  a  remunerative  enterprise. 

For  the  stated  reason  that  we  do  not  have  direct  contact  with  the 
grower,  the  out-turn  per  acre  cannot  be  clearly  fixed,  but  it  probably 
does  not  much  exceed  $12  per  acre  the  third  year  after  growth,  increas- 
ing yearly  to  $.')0  or  $60  per  acre  for  the  tenth  year;  after  the  tenth 
year  the  plants  fail  to  produce  a  quality  of  tea  eq^ual  to  the  first  seven 
years  of  their  growth. 

The  cheapness  of  working,  in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  India,  where  plantations  are  worked  by  Europeans,  a 
higher  standard  of  quality  has  hitherto  been  maintained;  but  following 
the  rate  with  the  China  and  Japan  plantations,  the  out-turn  of  tine  tea 
will  lessen  as  the  plants  get  older,  and  the  common  clnsses  will  come 
into  direct  competition  with  the  same  class  more  cheaply  made  by  the 
skilled  labor  in  Chitia.    "WitVvowt  ^  large  out-turn  of  fine  tea  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  grower  is  unprofitable  unless  cheap  and  skilled  labor  be  ob- 
tainable; eagerness  for  quantity  is  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

The  total  export  of  tea  from  all  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  States 
reached  the  large  total  of  82,400,000  pounds,  against,  last  season, 
68,500,000  pounds.  As  the  first-named  quantity  is  evidently  in  excess 
of  the  requirements,  the  coming  season  does  not  seem  promising,  unless 
the  range  of  prices  be  sufficiently  low  to  check  production.  Green  teas 
are  manufactured  with  great  care,  and  more  especially  for  the  United 
States.  The  expense  in  their  manipulation  prevents  their  value  being 
affected  to  the  extent  noticeable  in  Japan  and  Oolong  teas. 

Of  the  Oolong  classes,  the  Formosa,  which  amounted  for  the  year 
under  review  to  10,844,127  pounds,  is  deservedly  popular.  The  plants  are 
young,  the  tea  strong  and  of  good  flavor;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  the  cry  of  the  retailer  at  home  to  have  low-cost  tea,  that  he  may 
profit  by  high  prices,  will  accelerate  the  natural  deterioration  of  the 
plantations  long  before  their  allotted  time.  Fair  prices  is  the  only 
remedy  for  this,  but  the  exporter  has  not  been  well  seconded  in  his 
efforts  of  high  standard  by  the  consumer  at  home. 

When  there  was  a  duty  on  tea  the  average  quality  was  vastly  superior 
to  that  now  shipped;  now  the  cheapness  of  tea  throughout  the  United 
States  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  host  of  retailers  with  little  or 
no  capital;  they  advertise  freely,  and  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
larger  established  distributors.  The  consumer  has  suffered,  for  of 
recent  years  the  demand  has  been  "  tea  for  price,  not  quality." 

If  the  Chinese  merchants  are  ignorant  as  to  the  supply  of  tea  in  their 
country,  so  are  the  New  York  merchants. 

Formerly,  when  tea  paid  a  duty,  it  was  possible  to  clearly  determine 
the  quantity  in  government  warehouses;  now  there  is  no  duty,  and  stocks 
are  scattered  and  statistics  of  consumption  are  unknown.  No  doubt 
a  duty  would  be  popular  with  merchants,  for  this  would  give  them  the 
necessary  data  which  the  removal  of  the  duty  has  deprived  them  of. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  tea  trade  to  America  was  conducted  by  Amer- 
ican merchants  and  m  American  ships;  this,  however,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Now  English  steamers  have  nearly  monopolized  the  carrying 
trade  in  this  direction,  and  English  merchants  do  the  bulk  of  the  export 
business,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  the  local  English  banks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  wise  legislation  American  ^hipping  will 
reclaim  its  lost  ground,  and  with  the  establishment  of  a  much-needed 
American  bank  in  Shanghai,  the  commercial  center  of  the  East,  the  tea 
business  as  well  as  other  branches  of  trade  with  the  United  States  will, 
it  is  hopetl,  revert  to  American  hands. 

The  value  at  port  of  shipment  of  tea  for  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

For  China  tea,  about !?1«,000,000 

For  Japan  tea,  about 9,000,000 

Total 21,000,000 

The  value  of  the  entire  tea  crop  of  China,  as  shipped  annually  to  for- 
eign countries,  is  probably  about  $55,000,000. 

RAW  SILK. 

The  export  of  raw  silk  to  the  United  States  for  the  season  1880-'81 
remained  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year,  whereas  that  to 
other  parts  showed  a  material  increase.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  export  to  America  co\i\4  )a^\Ti^%^- 
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nitelyraaiQtained,  bat  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  serious  falling  off 
evidences  the  continuance  of  a  healthy  demand  in  the  States,  such  as 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  export  of  raw  silk  from  Shanghai 
for  the  past  four  seasons : 


Season. 


To  the  United 
States. 


1877-'78 
1H78-79 
1879-'80 
1880-'81 


Bales. 
4,617 
0,844 
0,380 
9,341 


To  Europe. 


Balfs. 
49, 174 
54,609 
56,  359 
68,327 


To  other  countries, 
chiefly'  India. 


Bales. 

4,060 
3,367 
3,916 
7,397 


Total 


Bales. 
57.851 
64,820 
68,655 
85,065 


Prices  for  silks  of  all  kiuds  ruled  exceptionally  low  and  did  not  fluc- 
tuate more  than  fifty  taels  per  picul  during  tlie  entire  twelve  months. 
Shipments  went  forward  with  great  regularity,  thus  preventing  an  un- 
due accumulation  of  stocks,  and  the  season  was  marked  by  an  un- 
wonted absence  of  speculation.  The  first  parcels  of  new  season's  re- 
reeled  silks  went  forward  by  the  Pacific  Mail  of  30th  June,  1880,  the 
prices  paid  for  best  chops  then  ranging  from  420  to  440  taels  per  picuL 
The  prospect  of  an  unusually  abundant  crop  of  silk  in  China,  and  re- 
ports of  a  large  production  in  Europe,  depressed  values  all  over  the 
world,  and  prices  here  steadily  declined  until  the  middle  of  November^ 
when  best  chops  were  worth  400  taels,  and  usual  reel  tsablee  fair  4  (blue 
elephant)  320  taels. 

The  low  level  of  prices  now  reached  induced  considerable  transac- 
tions, partly  of  a  speculative  character,  and  a  rea<3tion  set  in,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  which  wa^*  attained  in  March,  1881,  when  best  chops 
P.  R.  tsablee  were  sold  at  455  taels,  and  usual  reel  tsablee  best  4  at372i 
taels.  Here  a  further  period  of  dullness  ensued  involving  a  decline  in 
prices  of  about  20  taels  per  picul,  and  there  was  no  improvement  until 
early  in  June,  when  anticipations  of  a  short  supply  for  the  incoming 
season  gave,  rise  to  an  excited  demand  and  considerable  speculation. 

Usual  reel  coarse  silks  were  in  better  favor  than  tsablees,  and  com- 
manded relatively  higher  prices.  For  re-reeled  Haining  there  was  but 
little  inquiry,  and  the  production  of  this  class  of  silk  is  being:  largely 
discontinued  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  November, 
1880,  an  English  house  deeming  re-reels  better  value  than  usual  reels 
purchased  2,000  to  3,000  bales  for  shipment  to  London  on  si>eculation. 

The  opening  of  the  season  1881-'82,  in  June  last,  was  attended  with 
much  excitement,  consequent  upon  serious  injury  to  the  silkworms  in 
China  by  unfavorable  weather  and  reports  of  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Italy. 

More  recent  accounts  prove  the  latter  report*  to  have  be^n  much  ex- 
aggerated, but  a  heavy  deficiency  in  the  yield  of  China  silk  has  been 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

Usual  reel  tsablee  best  4  opened  at  370  taels,  and  advanced  rapidly 
to  420  taels,  whilst  for  the  first  shipments  of  best  chops  R.  R.  tsablee 
4G0  taels  was  paid.  Purchases  were  diflicult  on  any  terms,  as  many 
dealers  withdrew  their  silk  from  the  market,  and  most  of  the  parcels 
offered  were  eagerly  bought  up  on  speculation  by  wealthy  Chinese  and 
warehoused  in  Shanghai  in  anticipation  of  a  further  advance  in  prices 
later  on. 

These  circumstances  had  contributed  to  force  prices  here  considera- 
bly above  the  range  oi  va\we.%  e.wtY^wt  In  the  European  and  American 
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centers  of  consumption,  and  at  the  begrinning  of  October  best  chops  R. 
R.  tsablees  fetched  500  taels,  and  usual  reel  tsablee  best  4,  460  tiiels. 

This  state  of  aiiairs  materially  checked  business,  and  the  export  of 
silk  to  all  parts  at  the  end  of  October  was  only  22,000  bales,  as  against 
46,000  bales  at  the  same  period  last  year.  The  European  demand  has 
run  mainly  on  coarse  silks,  values  for  which  have  risen  more  in  propor- 
tion even  than  those  for  tsablees. 

As  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascertained  it  is  thought  that  the  supply 
of  China  silk  available  for  export  during  the  current  season  will  be  under 
60,000  bales. 

The  following  comparison  between  London  and  New  York  as  markets 
for  eastern  silk  shows  that  the  importance  of  the  former  is  still  decreas- 
ing, whereas  that  of  the  latter  continues  to  advance: 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


a 

a 
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e8 
P. 

as 

•a 
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Deliveries  from  London  clocks. 
Imports  into  the  Unitetl  States. 


38, 733 
13,000 


74} 

25i 


Total 1      51, 733 
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20,901 
19,465 


604 
39| 


100  I      48, 131 


100  I      40,366 


100 


Bales. 

Increase  in  Unite<l  States 1,410 

Decrease  in  England 175 


Net  increase  1,235 

As,  however,  many  silks  delivered  from  the  London  docks  are  for  re- 
export, whereas  all  silk  imports  into  the  United  States  are  practically 
for  consumption,  this  statement  should  be  supplemented  by  the  follow- 
ing one,  showing  the  net  amount  of  silk  actually  retained  in  the  United 
Kingdom: 


1878. 


1870. 


1880. 


Amount  of  silk  imported  into  Great  Britain,  less 

exports 

Amount  of  silk  imported  into  the  UDited  States 


Total 


o 
a  . 

.^  o 


o 


BaUs. 
23, 300 
13,000 


36,000 


u 


63 

37 


100 


o 
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Bales. 
2\  200 
18,800 


44,000 
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Balet. 
27,350 
20,900 


100     48, 250 
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5  o 


J3 


100 


The  silk  filature  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  established  in  Shanghai 
by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  now  con- 
tains 200  basins.  Under  skilled  foreign  supervision  the  native  work- 
women have  succeeded  in  improving  materially  the  quality  of  the  silk 
produced,  and  the  article  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  English  market. 
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The  undoubted  success  of  this  enterprise  has  led  to  other  similar  un- 
dertakings, and  no  less  than  four  are  organizing  or  in  contemplatioD. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  publication  by  tbe 
inspector-general  of  customs  of  an  extensive  report  on  the  silk  cul- 
ture of  China.  This  work  contains  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  various  kinds  of  silkworms  found  in  the  different  provinces  and  the 
modes  of  rearing  them.  It  likewise  deals  very  fully  with  the  native 
silk  manufactures,  giving  drawings  of  the  machinery  employed.  But 
in  the  matter  of  statistics  as  to  production  and  consumption  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  the  figures  supplied  by  the  various  commissioners 
being  frequently  both  conflicting  and  confused. 

The  absence  of  care  displayed  in  this  direction  renders  it  almost  im- 
possible to  form  a  i  eliable  estimate  of  the  total  silk  production  of  Chhia, 
but  after  patient  investigation  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  entire  crop  of  silk  produced  in  the  empire  (Canton  included)  for  tbe 
year  1879  was  about  180,000  piculs,  of  which  less  than  one-half  was 
exported. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  at  this  port,  for  the  valuable 
information  contained  in  the  above  report  on  silk. 

STRAW  BRAID. 

During  the  past  tive  years,  ending  the  30th  June,  1881,  the  export  ot 
straw  braid  from  China  to  foreign  countries  has  shown  a  remarkable 
increase,  and  for  the  last  year  of  the  time,  viz,  from  July  1  to  June  30, 
reached  the  gross  amount  of  50,391  piculs.  The  relative  annual  export 
for  the  term  named  was  as  follows : 

PicoU. 

Year  ending  June -.W,  1877 18,936 

Year  ending  June  30,  1878 30,654 

Year  ending  June  30.  1879 :«,873 

Year  ending  June  :J0,  1880 38,916 

Year  ending  June  30,  1881 50,:J9l 

With  the  exception  of  a  trifling  quantity,  the  whole  of  the  export  is 
shipped  to  the  London  and  New  York  markets,  and  the  following  figures 
show  the  relative  quantity  destined  for  those  markets  during  the  past 
two  years,  viz: 

For  London.  For  New  Tort. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1880 23, 779  piculs.  14.  :i45  picuU. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1881 36, 204  piculs.  13, 608  picnls. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  exi>ort  for 
the  past  year  was  entirely  destined  for  London,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  shipment  of  such  heavy  supplies,  which  took  place  during  the  first 
half  of  the  term  (t.  <?.,  for  six  months  ending  3l8t  December,  1880),  was 
to  overstock  and  depress  that  market  and  restrict  subsequent  ship- 
ments, so  that  those  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term  showed  but  httle 
increase  over  the  shipments  of  the  corresponding  term  of  the  previous 
year.  The  unusually  large  export  of  last  year  was  doubtless  originally 
induced  by  the  large  production,  consequent  on  an  abnndant  harvest 
in  1880  and  the  low  range  of  prices  which  prevailed  in  China,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  even  at  such  low  cost  the  trade,  when  ))U8hed  to 
the  extreme,  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  very  heavy  losses  are  believed 
to  have  been  suffered  by  those  interested  in  the  business,  whilst  the 
London  market  is  still  overstocked  and  depressed. 

A  similar  condition  has  prevailed  in  the  New  York  market,  and  this 
state  of  depression  in  the  two  great  consuming  markets  has  reacted 
upon  the  markets  in  this  country,  prices  for  straw  braid  having  fallen 
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below  those  at  which  the  article  can  be  profitably  produced,  and  the 
natives,  in  despair  of  getting  cost  for  their  products,  have,  in  realizing 
at  the  market  rates,  become  sharers  in  the  general  losses  that  owe  their 
origin  to  overproduction.  At  last  low  prices  have  curtailed  production, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  due  season,  a  return  of  trade  to 
a  healthy  state  may  be  anticipated. 

The  whole  of  the  export  to  foreign  countries  is  finally  made  from  the 
port  of  Shanghai,  but  the  produce  is  originally  shipped  from  the  north- 
ern port^  ot  Chefoo  and  Tientsin,  which  receive  it  from  the  interior 
producing  districts. 

These  producing  districts  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Hunan,  Shansi,  Shantung,  and  Chihli,  and  chiefly  in  the  former 
two  provinces.  The  communication  between  these  districts  and  the 
ports  of  Chefoo  and  Tientsin,  where  the  produce  first  finds  a  foreign 
market,  is  long  and  arduous,  the  transit  occupying  a  space  of  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  and  being  liable  to  frequent  interruption  from  stress  of 
weather,  rendering  the  roads  and  canals  impassable. 

The  braid  is  made  from  wheat  straw,  of  which  a  spring  and  autumn 
crop  is  gathered,  and  the  character  of  the  straw  is  aflfected  by  the  sea- 
son. The  straw  is  selected  and  stored,  available  to  such  extent  as  the 
state  of  the  market  may  warrant. 

If  the  cost  of  preparing  the  braid  is  not  covered  by  the  outturn,  the 
product  is  naturally  suspended,  and  it  may  so  happen  that  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  straw  stored  for  possible  use  is  ultimately  thrown 
away  for  want  of  a  market  for  the  braid. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  induce  the  natives  to  manu- 
facture new  patterns  in  braid  whilst  they  could  sell  their  usual  makes 
at  any  profit  at  all.  The  recent  season  of  depression  has,  however,  in- 
duced moie  enterprise  on  their  part,  and  many  new  patterns  have  been 
made  in  imitation  of  samples  of  homemade  braids  furnished  to  them 
by  foreigners.  The  manufacture  is  in  great  part  suspended  during  the 
winter,  when  it  is  difficult  to  manipulate  the  wetted  straw. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  rates  ruling  on  the  30th  June,  1880,  maiutaiDed  their  steadiness 
with  an  upward  tendency  until  thej^  reached,  on  the  3d  of  August,  to  5«. 
4d.  for  four  months'  bank  paper.  The  cause  of  this  advance  might  be 
attributed  to  an  active  silk  market  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

Money  getting  very  plentiful,  rates  by  the  end  of  the  month  reached 
58.  2|<l.  For  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  and  as  always  happens 
at  this  time  when  importers  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  piece  goods 
before  the  closing  of  the  northern  ports,  rates  dropped  until  they  reached 
by  the  end  of  December  to  5«.  l^d.  for  four  uionths'  sight  paper. 

Business  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  5«.  l^d,  for  four 
months'  sight  bank  paper;  but,  consequent  on  a  tightness  of  money  in 
London  and  an  advance  in  bar  silver,  rates  increased  before  the  end  of 
the  months  to  5^.  V^d. 

About  the  beginning  of  February  there  was  a  rumor  of  a  bimetallic 
conference  of  the  different  European  powers  and  the  United  States  to 
be  called,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  added  stability  to  rates,  and,  in- 
deed, was  the  cause  of  an  advance  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  5«. 
2J^.,  and  which,  gradually  advancing,  saw  quotations  at  the  beginning 
of  March  at  5».  2ld.  Bar  silver  agiiin  getting  a  little  easier  in  Eng- 
land, 58.  2d.  was  the  quotation  for  bank  paper  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.     During  the  month  of  April,  as  usually  happens  when  bauk«^ 
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begin  to  lay  in  funds  for  the  coming  season,  rates  gradually  improved 
to  08.  2J(?.,  but  immediately  afterwards  dropped,  fears  being  entertained 
that  nothing  would  result  from  the  conference,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  month,  although  rates  at  this  time  of  the  year  meet  all  the  sap- 
port  they  can  from  the  banks  to  secure  high  sterling  rates  for  the  tea 
bills  at  Hankow,  yet  they  declined  to  5«.  l|(i.,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month,  silver  still  declining,  they  dropped  to  os,  l^d.  at  the  very 
height  of  the  tea  season  at  Hankow,  when  we  usually  see  the  highest 
rates  ruling.  Fluctuations  continued  very  slight  to  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  middle  of  June  saw  the  rate  at  5».  Hd.  About  the  end  of  Juue 
one  of  the  many  periodical  money  squeezes  to  which  foreigners  are  sub- 
jected by  the  native  banks,  who  raised  interest  to  30  per  cent.,  was  a 
great  factor  in  the  course  of  rates  advancing  to  5».  2J</. 

Subjoined  are  the  closing  rates  of  exchange  for  four  months'  sight 
documentary  paper  for  each  European  mail,  viz : 


1880.  8.  d, 

July   6 5  3i 

13 5  Hi 

20 5  3i 

27 S  3| 

Aug.   3 5  4i 

10 5  4 

17 5  3i 

24 5  3 

31 5  3i 

Sept.  7 5  3| 

11 5  3| 

Ic 5  3 

30 5  2| 

Oct.     7 5  2f 

14 5  2i 

21 5  2| 

28 5  2| 

Nov.    4 5  2 

11 5  li 

18 5  J| 

25 5  U 

Dec.    2 5  H 

9 5  H 

16 5  1| 

23 5  If 

30 5  If 


1881.  t.  d. 

Jan.    6 5  H 

13 5  l| 

18 5  U 

27 5'2J 

Feb.    1 5U 

8 51f 

15 52 

22 52J 

Mar.    1 55J| 

8 52i 

15 52i 

22 52i 

29 52i 

April  5 52i 

12 52| 

19 52f 

22 52f 

29 o2i 

May    6 5  2i 

13 52| 

20 52 

27 52 

June  3 5  2i 

10 5  If 

17 5U 

24 52| 


Table  showing  the  exportation  of  sundry  articles  from  Shanghai  to  the  United  States  for  yeari 

ending  June  30,  1880  and  1881. 


Articles. 


Straw  hata number.. 

Goatskina do 

Goat ines do  ... 

Cow  Hiiubnffalo  hides piculs.. 

Caraela'  hair do 

Wool do  .. 

Feathers do 

Muck      •. do 

Kitt  galls do 

Rhubarb do  .. 


1881. 


1880. 


2,175,000  1 

4, 74.%  800 

79,430 

18,  »I 

6.500 

4,827.91  1 

7,782.» 

793.69 

2,045.01 

819. 24 

47.92 

6.K0  i 

5&36 

3.44 

5.55 

620.54 

57a  9S 

621.50 

aoau 
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TahU  showing  the  value  of  the  importation  of  metah  during  the  years  1879  and  1880. 


Articles. 


Copper : 

Bar  and  rod. 

Sheet  and  nails  and  mantz  metal. 
Old 


Iron 


Wire    

Hanufactnred,  and  ware  nnclassed. 


Kailroad 
Bar 


Hoop 

Wire 

Pig  and  kentledge 

Ware  and  manufaetured.  nnclassed. 

Manufaclnred.  nnclassed 

Lead: 

In  pigs 

Tea  and  sheet 

tnicksll  ver 
pelter  and  zinc 

Stoel 


Tin: 

In  slabs 

In  plates , 

Metalrt : 

Mannfuctnred,  nnclassed,  as  hardware,  brass  ware,  brass  buttons,  steel 
ware 

Tin  ware,  cutlery 


1879. 


$203, 369 

201,754 

8,852 

30.949 

6,502 

6,519 
633,  955 
462.  &53 

7,562 
186.  698 
126,  866 
100, 759 

421,  601 

95R,  961 

5,985 

386,  661 

68,961 

96,224 
1, 325,  346 


78,799 
472,  799 


1880. 


$190. 656- 

143. 3(18 

6,181 

1.780 

3,571 

3,141 
879,681 
451,047 

8,161 
132,794 
109,  026 
197.  64$ 

367,904 
1,002.135 

11,970 
124.  754 

25,13^ 

118,182 
1, 399, 172 


73,102 
462, 466 


Table  showing  the  revenue  collected  by  the  Chine^ic  imperial  maritime  customs  during  the 

years  1879  and  1880. 


1879. 


Import  duty $3,315  542 

Exportduty 10,335.315 

Coast- trade  duty 867.331 

Opium  duty  '    3,468,516 

Tonnage  dues 346,906 


Yangtze  River  steamer  coast- trade  duty  deposits. 

Total 

Transit  dues 


130,  753 


18. 464. 423 
479,  914 


Total  collections. 


18,944,337 


1880. 


$3, 332, 50» 

11,  5.t6.  517 

9.~>9, 161 

3, 152, 53  J^ 

349,  427 

140.987 

19,491,139 
470, 877 


19,962,01^ 


O.  N.  DENNY,  . 
Consul- General. 
CTnited  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

Shanghai^  November  14,  1881. 


AMOY. 

Report  by  Consul  Qoldsborough. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amoy,  September  30,  1881. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  Lave  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  (unless  where  otherwise  desig- 
nated) June  30,  1881. 

AMERICAN   SHIPPING. 

Table  A  shows  the  amount  of  American  shipping  during  tbe  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  are  nine  vessels,  showing  a  tonnage  of  3,356^ 
entered,  and  eight  vessels  cleared. 
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FOREIGN   SHIPPING. 

Table  B  shows  the  nationality,  number,  and  tonnage  of  all  the  foreign 
vessels  which  have  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  ended  June  ^, 
1881. 

Foreign  vessels  to  the  number  of  759,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  482,786, 
entered  at  this  port.  Of  these,  553  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
399,50(5,  were  under  the  British  flag,  being  495  steamers  and  58  saihng 
vessels,  29  Chinese,  10  Danish,  2  French,  119  German,  4  Netherlands, 
33  Spanish,  2  Swedish,  and  7  Siamese  vessels.  These  totals  show  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  29  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  28,227. 

NATIVE  JUNKS. 

The  amount  of  trade  in  native  junk3,  which  is  considerable,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  officials  in  charge  of  the  native  customs  establish- 
ment do  not  feel  disposed  to  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port,  or  the  amount  of  revenue 
accrued. 

I  am  assured,  on  what  would  seem  to  be  competent  authority,  that 
few  sea-going  junks  are  now  built  at  Amoy  or  at  any  of  the  small  adja- 
cent ports,  the  low  freights  in  foreign  bottoms  making  it  unprofitable 
to  replace  the  old  junks  put  out  of  service  with  new  ones. 

SUGAR  EXPORT. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-one 
piculs,  or  17,790,800  pounds,  of  brown  sugar  were  shipped  from  Takow, 
in  Formosa,  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1880. 

The  present  sugar  crop  at  this  port  and  Formosa  is  said  to  be  large, 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Chinese  merchants  at  somewhere  about  double 
that  of  1880.  The  foreign  merchants  regard  this  estimate  as  excessive; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  will  be 
very  far  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  so  far 
exceeds  the  demand. 

Prices  are,  therefore,  much  lower,  and  the  profits  are  rather  in  favor 
of  the  shipper  than  of  the  producer,  which  tends  to  limit  the  export 
trade,  as  the  producer  prefers  to  hold  his  stock  rather  than  sell  at  pres- 
ent prices. 

The  quantities  of  sugar  exported  from  the  ports  of  Amoy  and  For- 
mosa to  foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports  during  the  year  1880  are 
as  follows : 

FROM  AMOY. 


D-"p«on.  '■  s„x*s' '  ^".sjr* 


PicuU.  Pievli. 

Brown  sugar 38,489.75'  131,400.77 

WhitoBUKar 672.16  1  29.535c» 

•Candy  augar I    10,221.40  82,75104 


Total , 56.383.31 


243,688.» 


Of  the  quantity  to  foreign  countries,  29,621  piculs  were  shipped  to 
Oreat  Britain,  22,470  piculs  to  Hong-Kong,  3,498  piculs  to  the  Straits, 
and  the  balance  to  Siam,  Cochin-Ohina,  Japan,  and  Java. 
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FROM  TAKOW  IN  FORMOSA. 


Description. 


Brown  sngar. 
White  sngar  . 
Candy  sngar 


To  foreign 
coantrles. 


PieuU. 
76.5, 630. 00 
38, 12.5. 00 
130.00 


Total 803,894.00 

I 

I 


|To  Chinese 
ports. 


PicuU. 
244,994.00 
28,396.00 


273, 390.  OO 


Of  brown  sugar,  especially  the  coarser  kinds,  Japan  has  been  the 
principal  consumer,  and  took  as  much  as  332,265  piculs,  the  largest 
recorded  export  to  that  country,  while  Great  Britain  taking  as  much  as 
160,210  piculs  (one  picul  is  equal  to  133^  pounds).  United  States  133,431 
piculs,  Hong-Kong  129,899  piculs,  and  Australia  66,089  piculs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  waste  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  by  the  rude  buffalo  mills,  and  the  point  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  upon.  To  say  30  per  cent,  is  lost  is  not  to  exaggerate  the 
case,  and  all  endeavors  to  induce  a  departure  from  old  customs  in  this 
respect  have  so  far  been,  and  will,  I  fear,  continue  of  little  avail. 

TEA  EXPORT. 

Sinc«  my  report  last  year,  the  shipments  of  tea  to  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  this  office,  from  October  1, 1880,  to  September 
30,  1881,  aggregate  to  $4,603,129.47,  against  $4,214,863.27  as  compared 
with  the  correiiponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase 
of  $388,329.20.  ^ 

The  shipments  for  the  year  1881  will,  in  all  probability,  exceed  those 
of  the  past  year,  but  this,  of  course,  to  a  great  or  less  extent,  is  matter 
of  speculation  and  cannot  be  determined  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  average  cost  per  picul,  with  all  charges,  amounts  to  $40,  and  the 
freight  per  ton  about  £3  lOs.  Table  C  shows  the  return  of  exports  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1881. 

IMPORTS. 

Table  D  shows  the  return  of  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1881. 

The  total  value  of  the  import  trade  ended  June  30, 1881,  was  $15,767,- 
011,  as  against  $13,737,071  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
$2,029,940.  Of  this  amount  opium  contributed  86,140,420,  piece  goods 
$382,689,  woolen  goods  $82,580,  metals  $460,946,  foreign  sundries 
$1,528,392,  and  native  sundries  $7,071,984. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  foreign  import  of  cotton  goods  has  increased 
to  some  extent.  Amongst  the  chief  descriptions  are  T-cloths,  which 
show  an  improvement  of  25,000  pieces  over  the  import  of  1879-'80. 

The  imports  of  other  descriptions  have  also  improved,  and  the  trade 
for  the  year,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  a  compara- 
tive sense,  satisfactory. 

The  total  number  of  piece  goods  of  all  descriptions  imported  amounted 
to  226,040  pieces,  as  against  216,824  pieces  in  1879-'80,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  9,216  pieces.  The  greater  portion  of  these  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Hong-Kong  by  Cantonese  doing  business  here. 

The  rates  at  which  sales  were  effected  are  stated  to  have  been  gen- 
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erally  remunerative,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  branch  of  the 
trade  will  still  continue  to  improve. 

The  total  dues  and  duties  collected  by  the  customs  at  this  port  from 
July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1881,  have  been  737,948  Hai  Kwau  taels  (oue 
Hai  Kwan  tael  is  equal  to  $1.54). 

The  treasure  imi)orted  during  the  same  period  has  been  1,489,428 
Hai  Kwan  taels,  while  the  treasure  exported  amounted  to  2,333,916  Hai 
Kwan  taels. 

OCCURRENCES. 

The  summer  wa«  unusually  mild.  For  over  four  months  the  tempera- 
ture was  about  84^  in  the  shade.  Owing,  however,  to  the  copious  showers 
of  rain  we  have  had,  there  was  less  sickness  than  usual,  ^nd  the  general 
health  of  the  native  population  and  European  community  has  been 
good. 

The  numerous  missionaries  stationed  in  this  consular  district  have 
found  little  cause  of  complaint  concerning  their  work  during  the  year. 
One  or  two  complaints  of  persecution  towards  native  Christians  have 
been  made,  but  the  officials  have  used  coercive  measures  on  offenders 
with  satisfactory  results. 

On  or  about  the  26th  August,  1881,  a  strong  t^  phoon,  accompanied 
with  heavy  rains, swept  over  the  port  of  Tamsui  (Formosa),  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  native  junks  in  port  and  at  sea.  Twatu  tia,  some 
ten  miles  above  Tamsui — the  pi Mce  where  the  foreign  residents  reside 
<iuring  the  tea  season — was  flooded,  and  a  quantity  of  tea  ready  for  ship- 
ment was  damaged  by  the  flood;  also  the  tea  plants  in  the  interior  were 
washed  away,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  not  known.  It  was  also  reported 
that  some  300  of  the  natives  perished  during  che  storm.  A  number  of 
minor  damages  occurred  to  roofs  of  houses,  tea«,  &c.  The  lowest  read- 
ing of  the  barometer  was  29^.06. 

Lately  Lieutenant  Norris,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations at  a  small  temporary  observatory  erected  by  him  in  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company,  at  Hoo-lang-soo,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  accurately  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  Amoy 
which  form  i)art  of  a  series  of  observations  begun  in  Japan  hist  ye^r. 
They  are  being  made  by  United  States  naval  officers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States.  The  plan  is  to  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  places  connected  by  telegraph,  one  of  which  has  already  had  its 
longitude  accurately  determined.  For  this  purpose  two  parties  are  nec- 
essary; one  at  each  end  of  the  line.  Each  party  is  furnished  with  a 
transit  instrument  and  a  chronometer,  with  some  other  instruments  for 
registering  time,  telegraphing,  &c.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark  enough  in  the 
evening,  observations  are  miwle  with  the  transit  instrument  of  certain 
fixed  stars  at  the  instant  of  their  passage  over  the  meridian.  These 
observations  give  the  exact  error  of  each  chronometer  on  local  time. 
Then  by  means  of  the  telegraph  the  two  chronometers  are  compared, 
which  gives  the  exact  difference  between  the  two  chronometers.  Com- 
bining the  errors  of  the  chronometers  with  their  difference  gives  the 
exact  ditt'erence  of  time  between  the  two  places,  which  is  the  difference 
of  longitude.  That,  applied  to  the  longitude  of  the  pla<5e  already  known, 
gives  the  longitude  of  the  other  place,  which  then  becomes  the  starting 
point  from  which  to  determine  somt*  other  position.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Lieutenant  Norris  to  proceed  to  Manila,  thence  as  far  south  as  Singa- 
pore, and,  perhaps,  Maclras. 
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The  observations  being  numerous  and  the  reduction  of  them  rather 
com])lii5ated,  no  attempt  is  made  to  complete  them  at  present,  but  it 
will  be  done  in  Washin<2:ton  upon  the  completion  of  the  field  work,  when 
the  results  will  be  published. 

The  latitude  is  also  obtained  from  observations  of  fixed  stars,  by  one 
of  the  most  accurate  methods  known,  but  it  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  telegraph. 

W.  ELWELL  GOLDSBOEOUGH, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Amapy  September  30, 1881. 
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— Slalenient  nhiiwitig  the  exportn  from  Amoy  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30,  1881. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


ire: 

se picalft.. 

do 

do. .. . 

>th: 

se ..picuU.. 

do 

, pieces.. 

ing do — 

p piculfi.. 

s do 

ka do  . . 

» pieces . . 

nn,  dried picnls. .  | 

,  qnality piculs.. 

ad  quality do 

s do ! 


rn. 

y 


picnls. 
-.do... 
..do... 


on picula.. 

ig do 

tionp do 

prepared do 

fi... do.-.. 


23,369 

6 

7,367 

118 
48 

772,415 

492,700 

2,622 

11,556 

535 

378,  303 

13, 124 

10,687 

22,971 
3,912 

119,917 

100, 201 

28, 675 


tt   OB     . 


$81, 701 

108 

13.242 

17,700 
16,800 

38,620 
54,197 

9,177 
09,336 

9.362 

43,504 

111,554 

144,274 

149,  311 
48,900 

371, 742 
911.  829 
194,990 


Amount  of  duties  in 
Haikwan  taels. 


8,138       105,794 

60,801    1,033,617 

96  I       14,400 

4,852       111,596 

14,934  I      82,137 


t. 911.6.  C. 

0. 4. 5. 0  per  picuL 
0. 9. 0. 0  per  picuL 
0. 0. 3. 5  per  picuL 

0. 7. 5. 0  per  picuL 
2. 5. 0. 0  per  picuL 

5  per  cent  ad  val. 
5  per  cent,  ad  val. 
0.  2. 0.  0  per  picuL 
5  per  cent  ad  val. 
0. 2.  0. 0  per  picul. 
0.  5. 0. 0  per  cent 
0. 2.  5. 0  per  picul. 

0. 7. 0. 0  per  picuL 

0. 4.  0. 0  per  picul. 
0.  5.  0. 0  per  picul. 


Whither  exported. 


Manila,  Java,  and  Straits. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Newchwang  and  FormOBa. 

Shanghai. 

Hong-Kong  and  Straits. 

Manila,  Straits,  and  Java. 

Do. 

Do. 
Shanghai  and  Straits. 

Coast  ports,  Java,  Manila, 
and  Straits. 
Do. 
Do. 


0. 1. 2. 0  per  picul.    Shanghai  and  northern  ports. 
0.  2.  5, 0  per  picul. ,  Do. 


0. 2. 0. 0  p«r  picul. 

2.  5.  0.  0  per  picul. 

2. 5. 0.  0  per  picuL 
2.  5,  0. 0  per  picul. 
0. 4.  5. 0  per  picul. 
0. 1.  8.  0  per  picul. 


Do. 

Uuited  States,   Straits,  and 
£ugland. 

Do. 
Straits  aud  Manila  and  Java. 

Do. 

Do. 


>. — Statement  showing  the  importn  at  Amoy  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value 
entered. 


Amount  of  duties  iu 
Haikwan  taelH. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


oods : 
ings, 
Jugs, 
ings, 
ades  . 
asks. 


groy.--. 
white.-, 
dyed  — 


pieces 

do... 

...do. .. 

. .  do  . . 

-do  - . 


B 


do. 


iths do... 

:ey  reds da. . . 

m  yarns piculs . 

goods:  I 

mg pieces.' 

lets do.-.! 

ings do... 

ish  stripes do... I 

ten  ana   cotton   mix-  , 
res pieces. . 

manufactured,  picnls.  j 

nail-rod do —  i 

old do  .. 

do...} 

do...| 

ksilver do.. 


65,  651 

39,115 

1,187 

2,  501 

488 

$154, 279 

123,  212 

3,857 

9,003 

3,660 

5,972 

21,499 

97,711 

156,  337 

6.378 
33,365 

10,842 
1,101,045 

res 
ra  . 
a  -- 
ian 
:ey 


piculs. 
..do. .. 
.  do .  .*. 
.  do. .. 
.  do... 


6 

2,978 

1.028 

429 

1,549 

804 

2,680 

7.723 

14,228 

9,049 

439 

5,214 

12 

2,569 

1,258 

34 


L  m.  c.  e. 

0. 0. 8. 0  per 

0. 0.  8.  0  per 

0, 1.5.0  per 

0. 1.  5.  0  per 

1     0.  2.  0.  0  per 

f^O.  1.0.0  per 

(fO.  0.  7.  5  per 

J  to.  0.  8. 0  per 

,  §0. 0. 4. 0  per 

0. 1.  5. 0  per 

0. 7. 0. 0  per 


piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
picul. 


Hong-Kong. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

I        Do. 

I        Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


39 

49,137 

14,640 

8,687 

10.068 

3,055 
10,184 
15,446 
96,039 
30.i,  931 
3Q»291 

3, 403, 380 

8,640 

1, 746, 020 

868,020 

23,460 


0. 2. 0. 0  per  piece. !  Hong-Kong, 


0. 2. 2  8  per  piece. 
0. 2. 2. 8  per  piece. 
0. 4. 5. 6  per  piece. 

0. 2. 0. 0  per  piece. 

0. 1. 2. 5  per  picul. 
0. 1. 2. 5  per  picul. 
5  per  cent.. 
0. 2. 5. 0  per  picnL 
1. 2.  5. 0  per  picuL 
2. 0. 0. 0  per  picuL 

30. 0. 0. 0  per  picnL 
90. 0. 0. 0  per  pical. 
80. 0. 0. 0  per  picuL 
30. 0. 0. 0  per  picul. 
30. 0. 0. 0  per  picul. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Hong-Kong. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Hon 


e-Kong. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 


*  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  40  yards  long, 
t  Not  exceeding  80  inches  wide  and  30  yards  long. 
;  Not  exceeding  84  inches  wide  and  48  yards  long. 
^  Not  exceeding  84  inches  wide  and  24  yards  long. 
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D. — Statement  ahoioing  the  imports  at  Anwy^  ^e. — Coutinued. 


Articles. 


Foreign  sundries : 

Cotton,  raw picnls . 

Btehe-de-mer do. . . 

Floar do... 

Mangrove  bark do. .. 

Oilcake do... 

Oil  nuts do  .. 

RattMis do. . . 

Bice do... 

Sapan-wood do. .. 

Native  sundries : 

Bean  cake piculs. 

China  root do... 

Coal. do... 

Cotton,  raw do. . . 

Fungus do... 

Hemp do . . . 

Lily  flowers do . . . 

Manure  cake do... 

Medicines  value 

Iron  wire piculs. 

Pease do... 

Bice do . . . 

Samsbu do. . . 

Sesamum  seed do . . . 

Silk  piece  goods do... 

Tea,  Oolong do . . . 

Tea  mats pieces 

Tobacco,  leaf. piculs. 

Vermicelli do . . . 

Wheat do... 


Quantity. 


7,114 

4,559 

5,774 
5,578 

37,400 

509 

3,875 

69,722 

3,478 


622,309 

612 

22,579 

36,211 

885 

1,734 

10.365 

1.459 


893 

437,978 

441,371 

6,670 

4,547 

106 

100,281 

1, 223, 957 

353 

13,250 

174, 681 


Valne 
entered. 


$106, 710 

86,621 

20,200 

5,020 

65,450 

1.991 

17,437 

115. 041 

8,868 


840,117 

5,814 

10,160 

669,903 

30,975 

25,143 

77, 737 

6,565 

>50,164 

8,483 

722.663 

794,467 

53,360 

19,097 

79,500 

3, 254. 118 

42.838 

3,353 

112,  625 

314, 425 


I  Amount  of  duties  in 
I     Haikwan  taels. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


t.tlf.C.C. 

0. 3. 5. 0  per  picuL 

)i1.5.0.  Oper  picul. 

[*0. 3,5.0per  picul 

Free.. 

0. 0. 3. 5  per  picul. 

0. 0. 3. 0  per  picul. 

5  percent . . 

0. 1.  S.  0  per  piouL 

Free.. 

0. 1. 0. 0  per  picuL 


0. 0. 8. 
0. 1. 3. 
0. 1. 0. 
0.3.5. 
0.6.0. 
0. 3. 5. 
0.2.7. 
0. 0. 9. 

0.2.5. 
0.0.6. 
0. 1. 0. 
0. 1. 2. 
0. 1. 8. 


5  per  picuL 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picuL 
0  per  picuL 
0  per  picuL 
0  per  picuL 
0  per  picuL 
5  per  cent . . 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picuL 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picuL 
5  per  picuL 

12. 0. 0. 0  per  picuL 
2. 5. 0. 0  per  picul. 
0. 2. 0. 0  per  cent . . . 
0.  L  5. 0  per  picuL  j 
0. 1. 8. 0  per  picul.  | 
0. 1. 0. 0  per  picuL 


Hong-Kong,  Straits. 

I        Do. 

Hong-Kong. 

Hong-Kong,  Straits. 

Java. 

Manila. 

Hong-Kong,  Straits,  Java 

Hong-Kong,  Saigon,  fisng 

kok. 
Hong-Kong,   Manila,  Bsb|;- 

kok. 

Chefoo,  Newchwang. 
Hong-Kong,  coast  port*. 
Keemng. 

Shanghai,  Ningpo. 
Hong-Kong,  coast  porta. 

Do. 

Do. 
Shanghai. 

Hong-Kong,  coast  ports. 
Hong-Kong,  Foochow. 
Chexoo,  Newchwang. 
Shanghai. 

Chefoo,  Newchwang. 
Chefoo,    Newchwang.  Fsr- 

mosa. 
Shanghai,  Canton. 
Foochow,  Tamsui. 
Hong-Kong. 
Hong-Kong.  Shanghai. 
Cheroo,  Newchwang. 
Shanghai. 


■Black. 


•White. 


*  Haikwan  taels. 


NINGPO. 


A. — Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Ningpo  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18dL 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods : 
Shirtings,  gray 


.pieces. 


Shirtings,  white do... 

Shirtings.  English do... 

Shirtings,  American do. . . 

T-cloths do... 

Chintzes do... 

Drills,  English do... 

Drills,  American do. . . 

Drills,  Dutch do... 

Jeans,  Enjilish do . . . 

Jeans,  American do . . . 

Jeans,  Dutch ^ do . . . 

Turkey  red  cloths do... 

Velvets do . . . 

Handkerchiefs dozens. 


Quantity. 


321, 915 

82,836 

440 

2,820 

146,390 

6,857 

8,335 

7,050 

180 

22,910 

2,550 

3,030 

8,192 

1,836 

6,900 


Total  cotton  goods 567, 198 


Value 
entered. 


$975, 402 


1. 
10. 
434, 
15, 
22, 
19, 

55, 

6. 

7. 

7, 
12, 

5. 


597 
864 
265 
778 
154 
088 
810 
326 
671 
197 
363 
471 
099 
934 


1.  666,  519 


Amount  of 
duties.* 


Whence  import«d. 


Foreign  conntriM 
via  Shanghai- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


♦It  is  not  possible  to  give,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  duty  collected  on  the  different  articJej'  o( 
jmport. 
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A. — Statement  showing  the  imjwrts  at  Ningpo  for  the  year  (nding  June  30,  1881 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


IQuaniity. 


Woolen  eoods : 
CamletA  — 


.pieces. 


Cloth,  mediam do . . 

Xjastinss do.. 

Imitatioii do.. 

LoDKells do.. 

Lustres do. 

Spanish  stripes do  . 


2,161 

930 

1,075 

520 

700 

5,531 

2,257 


Total  woolen  j(ood8 13,174 


Metals: 
Iron,  bar 


.pounds. 


Iron,  nafl-rod do. 

L.ead do. 

St«el do. 

Tin do 


710.800 

3, 975,  733 

1,517.733 

330,400 

2, 415, 466 


Total  metals. 


Opinm: 
Benares 


8, 950, 132 


■  ponnds-.i    114.666 


lialwa. 
Patna.. 
Persian. 


.do. . . 
do. . . 
.do.. 


920,267 

68.400 

2,000 


Total  opinm 1,105,333 


Sundries : 

Bean  cake. 


.pounds. 


B^he-de-mer.  black do — 

Btehe^e-mer.  white do — 

China  root do.... 

Fungus do — 

Hemp do — 

Indigo,  dried do — 

Indigo,  liauid do  — 

Lichens,  dried do  — 

Lunjnigans do — 

Mangrove  bark do. . . . 

Matcnes gross.. 

Medicines pounds . . 

Oil,  kfrosene gallons.. 

Oil,  wood pounds . . 

Pepper do — 

Kattans do  — 

Seaweed do  — 

Sugar,  brown do  — 

Sugar,  white do  .. 

Sugar,  candy do  . . . 

Tallow,  vegetable do — 

Tobacco,  leaf do — 

Tobacco,  prepared do  — 

Varnish do  — 

Wood,  ebony do . . 

Wood,  sapan do. . 

Total  sundries 


4, 163, 867 


48,000 

96,800 

118,933 

822,583 

711,733 

3,733 

80.400 

356,267 

i.  932, 190 

1, 261, 867 

127, 300 

3, 600. 133 

I  762,929 

2, 245, 206 

46,667 

1,143.467 

933,333 

341,467 

1,  243, 733 

939.066 

82, 233 

487, 4«3 

540.800 

118,667 

.11.280.000 

.1  023,333 


"Value 
entered. 


$43,998 

15,066 
11,857 
2,772 
6,143 
26,272 
33,858 


Amount  of  { 
duties. 


139,963 


21.324 

119,272 
70,688 
15,115 

586,968 


813, 367 


499,230 


4,938,381 

307,492 

8.241 


5, 763, 344 


42. 159 

22, 410 

21,122 

9,683 

01,431 

52,846 

945 

3,256 

21,843 

137, 016 
15.332 
59,831 

3.52. 463 

1*22,  049 
95.477 
3.780 
64,234 
37,800 
13.829 
73.038 
95,  081 
7.484 
58. 144 

109,512 
67.284 
42,  ri94 
17,677 


1,641,2U3  I 


Whence  imported. 


Foreign  countries 
via  Shanghai. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Foreign   countries 
via  Shanghai. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Foreign  countries 
▼la    Hong-Kong 
•and  Shanghai. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Foreign  countries 
and  ooast  ports. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Grand  total. 


10,014,450  ; 
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B. — StaUnnent  showing  the  exports  from  Ningpofor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 
Articles. 


'  Value,  includ- 
Quantity.  |    lug  costs  and  i     Whither  experted. 
charges.  { 


Alum pounds..  5,939, 133 

Cotton,  raw do....|  3,381,933 

Cuttle-fish,  dried do \  3,371,730 

Fans,  paper pieces..!  1, 152, 147 

Hats,  straw do  ..  4.501,0eo 

Mats do 930,006 

Medicines pounds. .  |  5, 119, 866 

Melonseeds  do....'  216,400 

Sauishu do....;  1,451,066 

Silk  : 

Piece  goods pounds. .  9, 867 

Raw do....  44,733 

Tea: 

Black do...  129,333 

Green do  . . .  19.  727.  :i33 

Leaf do...  159.  3:  JJ' 


$45,887 
355, 418 

170,694 

57.607 

180,042 

125.551 

181,627 

4.381 

19, 434 

76.664 
145,  23H 

26.038 

5. 193.  220 

20  972 


Foreign  countries  utd 
Chinese  ports. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 


ToUl 


'!■ 


6,  602,  773 


C — Statement  shomng  the  namgation  at  the  port  of  Ningpo  for  the  year  ending  June  :iO, 

18^1. 


Flag. 


From — 


Steamers. 
No.      Tons. 


American Yangtsze  portn 


EXTKKED. 

Sailing  vessels.  |  Total 

No.        Tons.  No.   I    Tons. 

19  I        2,457  ,  19  ,         2,457 


19  2,457 


19 


2,457 


BritiHh Penang I 

Siam 

Iloug-Koiii;  and  Canton ! 

Ket'luu;; 

\  luoy 

Yaujitszc  poil.^ 

Clitioo 

Swatow / 

'  Newell wang ••• 

Shanghai    145 

SoM 


2 


4,038 


869 
678 


2  , 


^ 


5 

o 


4,03S 
67« 


0 
1 


1 


159 


894 
478 


6 
1 
1 


75,822 


1.049  I     147 


f9\ 

4:s 
:6,i?7i 


i:»i 


80.  019 


13 


3.968        164 


^.&N 


Chinese Wenchow i     29  1        9,425 

Shanghai 175.    189,835 


Danish Yaugtsze  port.s 

Shanghai 


French 


Sydney 
Amoy 


German '  Yangtsze  ports 

;  Hong-Kong  and  Canton 
i  Shanghai 


Spanish I  Yangtsze  ports 


Siamese. 


Bankok 
Shanghai 


Tola\    358 
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C. — Statement  shoivittg  the  navifjation  ai  the  port  of  Ningjw^  <Sc. — Continued. 


Flag. 


To— 


Steamers. 


nerican . 


Yangtsze  port« 


No. 


Tods. 


itish 


Penan  j; 

Siam 

Hone-Kong  and  Canton 
Keelang 


198 


Amoy 

Yangtsze  porta i j 

Chefoo  i 

Swatow ' I 

Newchwang I 

Shanghai    i    150         79,221 

Sold 


CLEARED. 


Sailing  veaaels. 


No.       Tons. 


17 


2,243 


ToUl. 


No. 


17 


2,243 


1 
1 


309 
740 


151  I      80,019 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


15 


415 
720 
478 
159 
263 
728 
174 


17 


17 


4,305 


ineae, 


W^nchow 28 

Shanghai I   176 


9.100 
190,160 


2 
128 


166 
9,912 


204  I     199.260  I     130         10.078 


.niab 


ench 


Yangti«ze  ports 
Shanghai 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
153 
1 


166 


30 
304 


834 


4 

3 


524 
383 


907 


Sydney 
Amov  . 


^rman 


Yangtsze 

Hong-Kong  and  Canton 
Shanghai 


aniah I  Yangtsze  ports 


imese 


Bank ok . . 
Shanghai 


Total 


226 


226 


3 
3 


1,944 


1,944 


3 

i* 


450 

iso' 


600 


143 


143 


326 


326 


358       281,223  |    176  I      18,828 


4 

3 


Tons. 


2,243 


2,24a 


1  i  300 

2  I  1,63H 


41  r. 
720 
47H 
478 
26a 
79,  94» 
174 


84,324 


9,266 
200,072 


209,338 


524 
383 


907 


226 


226 


450 
*2,'094 


2,544 


143 


143 


326 


326 


534         300,051 


JAPAN. 


EDWIN  STEVENS, 

Oonntl. 


Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Van  Buren^for  the  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Kanagawa^  May  17,  1882. 

1  have  heretofore,  in  accordance  with  the  instrnctions  contained  in 
le  consular  regulations,  made  my  general  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
idin^:  the  30th  of  June,  but,  the  new  edition  of  the  regulations  having 
jcorded  the  privilege  of  reporting  for  either  the  fiscal  or  the  calendar 
aar,  I  concluded  to  change  to  the  latter,  supposing  that  I  vowVJlIV^w^ 
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be  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  tbe  reports  of  the  customs  and  of  the  differ- 
ent bureaux  of  the  Japanese  Government  at  the  eai-liest  opportunity. 
In  this,  however,  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  as  the  reports  de- 
sired are  not  promptly  made,  and  only  just  now  have  I  been  able  to  get 
the  customs  returns  and  analyze  them  for  use.  The  other  reports  re- 
ferred to  are  not  yet  published,  and  I  do  not  koow  when  they  will  be. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  entered  at  such  length  in  my  last  annual  report  into  the  general 
subject  of  agriculture  in  Japan,  that  I  shall  not  repeat,  but  simply  refer 
to  such  information  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather.  The  latest  sta- 
tistical tables  of  production  are  those  of  1879,  which  give  the  amount  of 
each  principal  staple,  but  not  the  values.  I  append  an  abstract  of  these 
tables,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  swxet  potatoes,  as  stated  in  my 
report  on  the  "Food  of  the  Japanese,"  are  more  largely  consumed  thau 
any  other  agricultural  product. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  agncultural  products  raised  in  Japan  during  the  year  1879. 


Common  agricultural  products. 


Special  agricultural  prodncta. 


Articlea. 


Rice bnahela. . 

Cake,  rice do. . . 

Barley do  — 

Wheat do  .. 

Rye do 

MlUet do... 

Kibi  (glutinous millet : 

Panionm  maliaoen  m) , 

bnahela. 
Hiye  (Japanese  millet), 

bnabeU. 

Beans bushels. . 

Buckwheat do . . . 

Brown  com  (Sorghum 
vulgare),  bushels. 

Indian  com  ..pounds.. 

Sweet  potatoes  . .  do 

Potatoes do..  . 


Amount. 


Area  cultivated. 


145, 223, 445  25 

18, 187, 099  49 

24, 761, 686  75 

9, 629, 889  24 

15,  058, 809  34 

9,734,761  02 

924,680  58 


5.405,340  36 

11, 395, 105  21 
3, 657, 957  87 

449. 656  31 


39. 048, 053  66 

2, 251,  659, 193  66 

72, 630, 138  66 


Acre*. 

5, 758, 590  00 

580, 156  71 

1,520.624  05 

923,  530  31 

1. 096. 167  88 

590,467  08 

63,882  53 


271.243  06 

1, 103, 455  23 
389,253  58 

31,751  13 


47, 924  36 

398, 690  36 

47, 685  58 


Articles. 


Cotton  bolls pounds. . 

Hemp do 

Coooons do 

Cocoons bushels. . 

Silk,  raw pounds. . 

Silk-worm  eggs,  number. . 
Indigo  leaves. . .  pounds. . 

Tea do.... 

Sugarcane do 

Bark  of  paper  mulberry, 

pounds. 
Tobacco,  leaf pounds.. 

Imushiro  (grass  for  mat- 
ting), pounds. 

Rape-seed bushels. . 

Salt do... 

Rock-salt do 

Dried  fish pounds. . 

Dried  bonito do 

Dried  sardine do 


Amount 


175,240,48133 

14, 148, 768  00 

26,383.500  33 

92,415  00 

3. 751. 173  88 

1, 151, 746  00 

77,880,344  00 


22. 189. 576  00 

683. 114. 185  33 
44, 828,  U7  S 

39,981.409  33 

32,625,606  06 

6,067,344  08 

24.252,683  05 

84  15 

14,629,886  08 

6,285.157  33 

I  43,206.54608 


As  to  manufactures,  mines,  fisheries,  and  forests,  it  is  impossible  to 
present  anything  of  value.  The  mines,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  I  am  satisfied  are  not  of  very  great  value.  Coal  mines 
there  are  of  bituminous  coal,  but  they  are  at  present  available  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  I  have  been  gathering  published  works  on  the  fish 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  archipelago,  and  hope,  before  long,  to  be  able 
to  present  a  special  report,  giving  the  different  species  and  an  account 
of  the  fisheries  and  fish  culture  in  the  country,  and  the  same  as  to  the 
forests  and  the  preservation  and  planting  of  trees. 

Arboriculture  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
best  men  of  the  country,  and  an  association  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge upon  the  subject  and  the  encouragement  of  the  undertaking  has 
been  established  at  Tokio,  with  Prince  Fushiminomiya  as  president. 
This  society  has  done  me  the  honor  of  making  me  an  honorary  menilxr. 
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Of  the  existing  forests,  the  government  possesses  5,050,770  cho  6  tan 
(about  11,364,235  acres)  and  private  persons  5,622,897  cho  (12,794,552 
acres);  excess  of  the  latter,  1,430,317  acres;  total  acreage,  24,150,797. 

I  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  report  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
forestry  of  the  empire,  the  different  species  of  trees,  the  extent  of  annual 
tree  planting,  and  the  general  results  and  effects  of  the  movement  in 
that  direction. 

COMMERCE. 

• 

I  inclose  the  usual  tables,  showing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1881,  as  follows: 

Table  A  gives  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Kanagawa  during  1881  in 
detail,  and  B  the  exports;  C  shows  the  navigation  at  the  same  port: 
D  gives  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  Unitea 
States;  E,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  empire;  F,  the  customs  reve- 
nue; and  G,  the  value  of  specie  and  bullion  received  and  exported. 

The  imports  received  at  Kanagawa.  it  will  be  seen,  amount  to 
$21,291,957.74,  including  dutiable  and  non-dutiable  goods  and  those 
purchased  for  government  use.  The  exports  for  the  same  time  were 
$21,135,376.39. 

The  total  imports  of  the  empire,  as  gathered  from  the  customs  returns, 
were,  for  the  year,  $30,990,206.59,  and  the  exports  $29,438,826.25,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  imports  of  only  $1,551,380.34,  as  against  $8,774,029.70 
in  1880. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $11,056,739.90,  and  the 
imports  therefrom  to  $1,793,358.52,  leaving  the  balance  against  the 
United  States  $9,263,381.38.  The  chief  articles  included  in  the  exports 
were,  as  usual,  tea,  silk,  and  porcelain ;  and,  in  the  imports,  kerosene, 
clocks,  and  provisions.  Great  Britain  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of 
$  16,386,330.23,  and  received  those  valued  at  $3,515,460.27,  leaving  to  her 
credit  $12,870,869.96. 

POPULATION. 

By  the  census  taken  in  1881  the  population  of  the  empire  seems  to 
have  considerably  increased  within  the  past  few  years.  The  figures  are 
as  follows:  Males,  18,423,274;  females,  17,935,720;  total, 36,358,994.  The 
following  are  reported  as  comprising  the  official  class :  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  Chokunin  Kuan  ("first-grade"  officials,  including  those  of  the 
tliree  first  classes  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor),  and  3,516  Sonin 
Kuan  ("second  grade"  ofticials,  including  those  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  classes,  appointed  by  the  first  minister  of  state)  of  whom  28 
Choku  and  298  So  are  Tokio  men ;  21  Chobu  and  308  So  are  Kagoshima 
men  ;  16  Choku  and  438  So  are  Yamaguchi  (Chosiu)  men ;  12  Ohoku  and 
176  So  are  Kochi  (Tosa)  men;  9  Ohoku  and  187  So  are  Nagasaki  men ;  9 
(Mioku  and  231  So  are  Shidzuoka  men.  The  members  of  all  local  assem- 
blies throughout  the  country  number  1,925,  and  people  who  are  eligible 
for  election  are  867,192.  Electors,  1,481,558 ;  army,  30,440 ;  first  reserve, 
43,1K)2;  second  reserve,  46,268;  total  military  force,  120,700;  men-of- 
war,  30.  The  population  of  Tokio  Fu  (the  capital),  consisting  of  fifteen 
urban  and  16  rural  districts,  is  1,104,052,  occupying  303,177  houses. 

The  sanitary  section  of  the  same  Fu  furnishes  the  following  returns 
of  the  deaths,  births,  marriages,  &c.,  for  the  half  year  ending  on  the 
3 1st  of  December  last : 

Deaths :  7,942  males,  7,044  females ;  total,  14,986,  of  which  6,1^5  males 
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atid  5,424  females  were  in  urban  districts,  and  1,757  males  and  1,620 
females  were  in  rural  districts. 

Births :  6,813  males,  6,792  females ;  total,  13,605,  of  which  4,588  males 
and  4,612  females  were  in  urban  districts,  and  1,225  males  and  2,180 
females  were  in  rural  districts. 

Miscarria{iefi :  1,175,  of  which  823  were  in  urban  districts,  and  ^352  in 
rural  districts. 

Marriages:  2,891  in  the  urban  districts;  699  in  the  rural  districte; 
total,  3,590. 

Divorces:  1,740  in  the  urban  districts;  229  in  the  rural  districts; 
total,  1,969. 

EDUCATION. 

According  to  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  educational  depart 
ment  for  the  year  1879,  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  country 
numbered  28,025,  of  which  26,710  were  public  and  1,315  private  es 
tablishments.  Comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year  shows  an  increase  of  1,316  in  the  former  and  125  in  the  latter; 
that  is,  a  total  of  1,441.  In  the  same  year  the  intermediate  schools 
numbered  107  public  and  677  private,  showing  an  increase  in  the  former 
of  42  and  in  the  latter  of  163.  Among  the  normal  schools  and  kinder 
gartens,  &c.,  there  is  no  noteworthy  change  to  report. 

THUS.  B.  VAN  BUREN, 

Consul-General 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Kanagawa^  May  17,  1882. 


Statemnit  shomng  the  imports  at  Kanagaica  for  the  year  ending  Decemb(r'Mj  \SS\ 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value  entered. 


Amount  of 
dutiea. 


Foreign  productions  dutiattU. 

I 

Alum catties. .  • 

Articles  de  Paris , 

Bamboocloth 

Barometers number. .  I 

Belts 

Beverages 

Blankets catties . . 

Blue,  Prussian do 

Brass do 

Brass  ware 

Brushes 

Buttons,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Candles catties . . 

Cannon number. . 

Canvas  and  cotton-dack yards . . 

Canvas  tubes do 

Carmine catties.. 

Carpets 


Carpet  tapestry 

Cari>et  rugs 

Cariiages  and  harness 

Cartridges number.. 

Cement catties . . 

Chaii 


irs 


Clocks number. 

Clock  fittings 

Cloves  and  mother  cloves catties. 

Cochineal do. .. 

Cofi*ee do . . . 

Confectionery 


356,800 


226 


390,469 

52,000 

7,546 


40, 115 

8 

601,995 

8,247 

1,927 


26,007 

5,285 

74,164 


404,242 
567,477 


27,928 


Copper catties . 


47.988 


117,332  41 

855  10 

52  00 

1,332  60 

10, 013  80 

297  60 

170,  521  20 

25,  %7  10 
1,560  50 

10,067  20 
1.  708  90 
2,257  40 
6, 678  24 
2,362  60 

91,  345  43 
1.934  80 

10,  842  20 

13,554  36 
3,  512  60 
591  80 
2,674  60 
4.848  60 
3,  915  80 
1,356  60 

80,841  80 
1, 161  50 
7,669  41 
3,  205  3>^ 

11,465  00 
2,571  14 

10,611  84 


$17]  10 

42  89 

260 

66  63 
130  69 

14  (« 
6,277  70 
1,296  36 

83  01 
502» 

85  4$ 

1»2  87 

290  n 

118  13 

4,825  96 

96  74 
542  U 
677  72 
174  « 

29  50 
133  73 
242  43 
195  79 

67  S3 
4,642  00 

58  06 
83  83 
350  08 
573  25 
128  06 
530  14 
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'Stiff  u:iit  Hhnving  the  imports  at  Kanagawa/or  the  year  ending  December  31,  l^"^! — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Valuf  »'ntercd. 


Amonnt  of 
duties. 


Copper  nailn catties. 

Copper  ware    

Coral catties. 

Coral  beads do... 

Cordago do... 

Corks 

Cotton: 

Shirting,  tiny yai-ds. 

Shirting,  white do... 

Shirting,  dyed  or  blue  cambrics 1 do . . . 

Shirting,  twilled do... 

Damask.s do . . . 

Drills do... 

Brocrades do . . . 

Lawns do... 

T-cloth do... 

Velvets do... 

Satins do... 

Printed  and  chintzes do . . . 

TafTachelas do... 

Turltey  reds do... 

Ginghams do... 

Satinn  for  umbrellas pieces . 

Goods,  Chinese do. . . 

Goods,  not  elsewhere  specified yards. 

Raw. catties. 

Singlets  and  drawers number. 

C  u  r  tain  s 

Cutlery 

Druffs: 

Camphor,  refined catties. 

Cinnabar do. . . 

Ginseng do. .. 

Liquonce do... 

Putchuck do . .  - 

Rhubarb do. . . 

Saffron do... 

Drugs. not  elsewbere specified do... 

Dvos do. . . 

Elastic  cloth 

P'eathers catties . 

Fishing  line^ do... 

Fowling  pieces number. 

Furs do... 

Famitui-c 

Gambier catties. 

Gamboge do . . . 

German  silver do. . . 

Glass : 

Window cases . 

Looking number. 

Ware 

Beads 

Glue  catties. 

Gunpowder do... 

Gunny  bags number. 

Gy  ps  u  m catties . 

mindkerchiefs number. 

Hemp catties. 

Hemp  yam do . . . 

Hides do... 

Hoofs do. . . 

Horns: 

Batfalo do... 

Rhinoceros do... 

Implements  and  tools 

Implements,  agricultural 

India  rublier: 

Crude catties. 

Ware 

Indigo,  dry '. catties . 

Instruments: 

Scientific 

Surgical 

M  usical 

Iron : 

Manufactured catties. 

Old  and  sciiip do... 

Rails do. .. 

Roofing do... 


2,092 


1,438 

3,416 

304,823 


29,  778,  592 

697,167 

807,042 

1,  587,  009 

654 

1,  353,  924 

58,286 

1,  992,  054 

1,  965,  203 

2, 061,  221 

2, 162,  835 

3,  322.  767 

295,  656 

6,  230,  662 

24,972 

1,902 

495 

105,  614 

1,  368.  000 

59,563 


3.476 

1,000 

3,496 

15,382 

10,777 

43,385 

1,748 

893,603 

620, 116 


760  1 
79^ 
58 
69,  524 


17,901 

220 

33,161 

33,691  I 
2,250  [ 


5,282 

53,482 

48,800 

109,900 

367, 108 

407,  035 

5,053 

531 

57,568 

50,819 
1,550 


4,343 


$609  10 

9,651  00 

2,  499  00 

119, 164  20  i 

48,  675  85  I 

12,  723  36  I 


1,417, 

47, 

57, 

107, 

118, 

5, 

97, 

106, 

357. 

209, 

221. 

46, 

355, 

2, 

8, 

11. 
152, 

19. 
1, 

8, 


115  96 
310  48 
549  50 
323  28 
159  67 
927  32 
982  64 
740  48 
052  79 
875  45 
427  02 
208  32 
137  04 
214  88 
719  95 
808  70 
314  40 
447  67 
783  87 
350  24 
321  80 
083  60 


'  24, 103,  385 

2,  290, 126 

I    239, 698 

.1    283,424 


18,  663  00 

518  00 

8,  712  00 

824  50 

1, 166  25 

7,  424  22 

13,  325  80 
44,453  80 

213.  504  46 

10, 920  40 

448  00 

295  60 

2,  886  40 

23,993  04 

9,482  90 

I,  042  49 

140  00 

16, 153  00 

66,  650  51 

1,  MJ5  74 

67,  982  08 
1,801  00 

901  30 

26,  824  60 

4, 477  40 

1, 087  00 

14,  050  58 
33, 500  00 

2,  330  00 
121  04 

4,  320  89 

7,  766  79 
11,381  15 

7,  933  60 
1,  277  70 

925  20  I 
29,  725  12  i 

8.  353  80  I 

34, 188  46  I 

12,0l»8  30  ' 

4,  914  80 

533,  HH2  31  ! 
31,  425  70 
6.  732  «0 
13,  282  40 


$23  55 
482  65 
124  80 

5,  958  21 
1,  218  54 

364  72 

92,  232  32 

1,  957  60 

2,  085  59 
4,027  04 

4  12 
3, 181  41 

143  39 

6,  385  37 
4,  722  53 

13, 217  43 

13,  855  17 

8,058  85 

2,  376  67 
15.010  74 

48  19 
439  40 

15  72 

268  59 

5, 495  56 

399  00 

65  09 
404  19 

933  15 

25  90 

435  60 

41  23 

77  98 

139  oO 

666  29 

2,222  69 

10,  675  23 

546  02 

3  66 

14  78 

144  32 
1, 199  65 

474  15 

25  91 

2  65 

807  68 

3, 787  95 
94  29 

3,  399  10 

90  05 

10  19 

1,341  23 

223  87 

28  27 

491  36 

1.  675  00 

116  50 

2  06 

55  53 

171  59 
17  48 

396  68 
63  89 

46  26 

1,486  26 

50  82 

J, 709  42 
604  92 
245  74 

23,202  71 

1.571  29 

336.  63 

664  VL 
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Stnttrment  sfioiriny  the  imports  at  Kanatjawafor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881— Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Iron: 

PijI cattiea.. 

Wire do — 

Wire,  galvanized  — do 

W ires,  telegraphic do 

Ware 

Pipe 

Sere  W8 

I  vory cattiea. . 

LaiDDR,  and  parts  of 

Lt'a<i : 

Pig catties.. 

Sheet do 

Pipe 

Red catties.. 

White do. . . 

Yellow i do — 

Leather do — 

Leather  cloth  yards . . 

Linen do 

Linen  and  cotton  mixtures pieces. . 

Liquors: 

Beer  in  bottles dozen.. 

Beer  in  casks gallons . . 

Brandy  in  bottles dozen . . 

Brandy  in  casks gallons . . 

Champagne  in  bottles dozen . . 

Gin  in  bottles do — 

Lioneur  in  bottles do — 

Ola  Tom  in  bottles do 

Porter  in  bottles do — 

Porter  in  casks gallons.. 

Sherry  in  bottles dozen . . 

Sherry  in  casks .gallona.. 

Vermonth  In  bottlea dozen.. 

Vermouth  in  casks gallons . . 

Whisky  in  bottles dozen . . 

Whisky  in  casks gallons.. 

Wine  in  bottles ■  dozen . . 

Wine  in  casks gallons.. 

Chinese  liouor 

Liquor,  in  oottlea,  not  elsewhere  specified dozen . . 

Liquor,  in  casks,  not  elsewhere  npeoifled gallons. . 

Machinery 

M  angrove  bark catties . . 

Matches dozen . . 

Matting:  % 

Floor .; yards . . 

Chinese number . . 

Medicines 

Mineral  water 

Milk: 

Butter  and  cheese 

Condensed 

Mosquito  nets 

Musk catties.. 

Nickle do 

N  ickle  ware 

Oil: 

Bean  catties. . 

Ground-nut do 

Castor do 

Kerosene gallons . . 

Olive 

Tiirjjentine 

Not  elsewhere  specified 

Cloth yards . . 

Opera  glasses number.. 

I  'aiut,  oil     catties . . 

i *aint8  and  colors 

Va\ 


Quantity.     Value  enteretl. 


4, 331, 505 

481, 635 

3,121 

504 


16,766 


212, 032 
126,  SOOl 


42,855 

11,368 

7,100 

532,904 

985 

60,365 

127 

43.024 

5,950 

8,890 

1,354 

5,066 

1.638 

2,642 

503 

3,071 

530 

1.612 

989 

1,421 

62 

2,583 

2,922 

11,384 

53,194 


1,232 
2,801 


68,866 
18,420 

3,835 
4,840 


23,337 

32,010 

216,  931 

4,  616, 855 


4,992 

217 

549, 170 


iper 


Pepper catties. 

iNrnimery  and  cosmetics 

Kau  de  Cologne , 

iiair  oil 

rictures 

I  Mated  ware , 

Porcelain  and  earthenware 

I'rovisions 

C^'uioksilver catties.. 

Q  tiinine do  . . 


2,899 


19.  233 
1,014 


$31. 107  66 

22,  930  98 

309  40 

88  60 

61,611  00 

10, 740  20 

6,  269  10 

38, 292  34 

41,  375  54 

9.571  85 

5,748  39 

4,267  50 

2,  M3  02 

754  72 

704  00 

230, 465  37 

148  23 

11, 194  69 

1,540  00 

57.  726  30 

2,804  00 

26,920  20 

791  80 

31, 137  70 

3,700  50 

4,  946  70 

1. 127  10 

3,945  70 

247  80 

5, 655  70 

2,100  02 

3,998  70 

24  00 

10,039  80 

3,945  10 

37,334  30 

24, 310  30 

4,303  80 

5,300  10 

1,968  20 

126, 613  70 

678  00 

1,329  40 

817  40 

812  82 

213, 282  02 

5,848  20 

33,824  94 

10,  523  90 

925  10 

15,  670  00 

6.904  90 

1,  3-29  80 

1.529  20 

2,  705  40 
19,  972  40 

53^,  605  20 

8,  374  70 
3,421  10 

21,  040  06 
2.  243  41 

1.  482  00 
44,  755  73 

6,587  50 
96.108  44 

294  13 
1,501  90 
6.731  70 

175  80 
3,870  96 

2.  452  40 

9.  4«9  20 
118.932  76 

10.498  36 
52,813  .50 


Arnoant  of 
duties. 


$2,083  14 

1.23S89 

15  4" 

443 

:),080S5 

537  01 

313  46 

808  63 

2,068  78 

542  04 

403  S2 

213  38 

205  7.> 

54  38 

34  24 

3. 420  13 

4  75 

384  4« 

77  00 

2,736  32 

140  20 

1,396  01 

39  59 
1,556» 

185  03 

247  34 

36  35 

197  29 

12  39 

282  79 

105  00 

199  e4 

1  20 

40199 

197  26 

1,766  72 

1. 215  52 

215  20 

265  01 

98  41 

6,130  68 

33  20 

66  47 

23  11 

40  64 
16,663  15 

292  41 

1,691  25 
525  20 

46  26 
783  50 
345  2.^ 

66  49 

76  46 

130  27 

998  62 

26.930  26 

418  7i* 

171  06 

1.052  00 

48  16 

74 

2.641 

329  42 

4.  803  l.'> 

9  24 

75  10 

.•Qe  63 

8  79 
193  oO 
122  62 
474  47 
.->,  946  3» 
.169  «i 
489  17 


10 
54 
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Statement  showhig  the  imports  at  Kanagaxoa  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  IdSl — Cont'd, 


Articlea. 


Kattaufl catties. 

Rifles number . 

Ropes. 


Quantity. 


158. 898 
1,332 


i(op« 
Saddlery 

Safflower catties. 

Salted  fish do... 

Scales  and  balances 

Seeds 


Shawls number. 

Shoe-blacking 

Shoes  and  boots pairs. 

Slippers do... 

Silk: 

C  rapes pieces . 

Satms do... 

Manufactures 

Silk  and  cotton  mixtures pieces. 

Singlets  and  drawers : 

Wooleji number. 

Mixed do... 

Silver  ware 

Smalt  and  cobalt catties. 

Soap 


30,829 
45, 051 


1,264 


3, 073 
2,860 

114 
2,008 


15,723 

1,491 
2,130 


3,709 


Soda catties. 

Spectacles    number. 

Spelter  and  zinc catties. 

Sponge 

Stationery 

Steel 


Stick  lac catties. 

Stoves,  and  parts  of 

S  umr oat  ties . 


ftble 


Table  cloth,  woolen number. 

Tea,  Chinese catties. 

Teeth,  narwhal  andsei^horse do... 

Thermometers 

Thread catties. 

Timber  and  plank 

Tin catties. 

Tin  plates cases. 

Tobacco,  and  manuCsctnres  of 

Tortoise  shells  and  ware 

Towels dozens . 

I'Taveling  rugs number. 

Trimmings 

Trunks num  ber . 

Umbrellas dosens. 

Umbrellas,  frames  of do . . . 

Umbrella  sticks do . . . 

Utensils,  table 

Varnish 

Verdisris catties. 

Vennilion do. . . 

Vessels : 

Steam number. 

Sailing do... 

Watches  and  fittings 

Wood,  exotic 

Woolens: 

Cloth yards . 

Spanish  stripes '.do... 

Flannels do . .  - 

Long  ells do... 

Serges do . . . 

Buntings do... 

English  camlets do... 

Lastings do  . . 

MouBAeline - do... 

Not  fclnewhere  si>ecified do... 

Woolen  and  cotton : 

Orleans yards. 

Lustres .'.do. . . 

Alpacas do... 

Italian  cloth do. .. 

Camlet  cords do... 

Not  elsewhere  specified do... 

Yam: 

CotUm catties . 

Woolen do... 


1, 059. 528 

15,183 

1, 056, 541 


330 


51, 634, 177 

380 

15, 751 

8,454 


41.063 


59.554 
6,340 


887 
2,391 


9 

321 

127,748 

1,361 


11,384 
41,589 

1 
5 


56.016 

1,730 

165.  734 

142,  920 

30,863 

45,  610 

*24.  438 

67,528 

8, 147,  599 

49,  913 

484,  821 

127.  702 

2.  282 

2, 160.  829 

15,968 

1,  259,  595 

24,  537,  260 
1,031 


Value  ent*'re<l. 

Amount  of 
duties. 

$12, 286  62 

$229  94 

13. 894  60 

694  73 

3,  942  10 

197  11 

667  00 

33  35 

14, 989  90 

749  50 

1,771  43 

108  64 

2,491  00 

124  56 

1,622  80 

81  14 

1,  012  56 

203  16 

465  10 

23  26 

6,  955  64 

347  78 

1, 789  60 

89  48 

1,  336  00 

66  80 

36,  672  70 

1.833  64 

33,  962  80 

1,698  14 

288,  051  40 

14, 393  72 

1,626  67 

31  74 

2, 105  25 

28  55 

2.565  60 

128  28 

9,140  94 

456  65 

13, 095  74 

497  49 

24,724  20 

1,236  21 

796  80 

39  84 

59,207  26 

2,031  11 

1, 215  60 

60  78 

26,636  06 

1,  331  81 

38,383  34 

1,672  38 

37  00 

1  86 

2, 470  70 

123  54 

1. 850, 290  86 

78,  508  92 

950  64 

91  64 

4,550  40 

227  52 

8, 169  71 

288  16 

939  10 

46  95 

15,040  26 

652  77 

7,296  30 

364  82 

17, 656  97 

573  10 

29, 206  21 

1, 416  59 

38,096  02 

1,978  51 

73, 278  48 

3.663  92 

801  70 

40  09 

4, 910  68 

384  40 

8,395  26 

419  81 

100  40 

5  02 

3,226  20 

161  21 

76,740  10 

3,832  11 

952  20 

47  61 

2,568  60 

127  93 

4,058  80 

202  94 

2,308  40 

115  42 

24, 462  58 

1, 203  59 

51,800  00 

481  06 

45.  300  00 

433  88 

175,  885  10 

8,794  26 

7,  571  40 

391  33 

64,  350  81 

1, 869  74 

1.  232  30 

41  72 

43. 443  16 

2, 395  66 

36,  723  42 

101  86 

12, 193  04 

436  64 

4.  373  57 

216  78 

5,261  83 

314  31 

18, 118  73 

056  13 

1.  308.  557  45 

78,416  02 

7, 752  57 

487  66 

45,  910  14 

4, 673  41 

15,  373  51 

1,  225  67 

550  62 

23  71 

442.  020  98 

20,788  16 

1,  995  83 

154  03 

275,  357  28 

13.027  18 

6,379.611  94 

,    392, 692  47 

1,501  40 

33  11 
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Statement  ahowinfj  the  imports  at  Kanagawa  far  the  year  ending  December  31,  l^Sl— Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Yollow  metal do. 

Sundries 


Qnantity. 


Valiu'  entered. 


249.760 


$44,903  89 
326,  946  24 


Total , !    20,374,655  66 


Articles  re-exported. 
Duties  repaid 


194,626  15 
4.  839  73 


Not  total 

Foreign  productions,  dutiable,  for  government  u»e. 


BraMs  and  bra.s8ware 
BnisheH 


Canvas  and  dnck yards..! 

Clocka number . . , 

Cofl'ee catties. . 

Copper do , 

Copper  ware I 

Cotton :  ' 

T-cloth yards . .  | 

Singlets  and  drawers number. . 

Cutlery 


20 

0 

90 

765 


31,200 
174 


Glassware 

Glue catties.. 

Gunpowder...  i do 

Implements  and  tools 

Implements,  agricultural 

India-rubber  ware 

Instruments : 

Scientific 

Surgical 

Iron: 

Manufactured catties . . 

Kails do 

Hoofing do 

Pi«j.... do.... 

"W'ire do 

Galvanixed do 

Ware 

Pipe  

Screws 

Lead,  sheet catties . . 

Machinery 

Medicines 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  speciflecl 

Opera  glasses ...namber..! 

Paint  oil catties..! 

Paints  and  colors  ' 

Rifles number.. 

Scales  and  balances j 

Singlets  and  drawers,  mixed number. .  i 

Spelter  and  zinc .* c-atties. .  | 

Sponges . 


336 
4,500 


730,958 

1, 037, 345 

51,  818 

16,465 

105 

208, 491 


Stationery 

Steel  —  .* catties . . 

Stoves,  and  parts  of 

Tin  plates cases . . 

Varnish 

Sundries . 


Total 

Duties  repaid. 


Net  total 

Foreign  production*  purcfuued  under  cuetomt  appraisement. 

Coral  beads cjitties.. 

Drugs do... 

Dyes do 

Liquors,  beer  in  bottles dozens . . 

Medicines 

Oil.  bean catties.. 

Paints  and  colors 


903 


35 
22,676 


842 
9,766 


36,218 

i" 


116 

6,735  1 

300 

148 


3,250 


187  35 

10  50 
17  08 

788  80 
24  40 

173  44 
23  48 

1,  758  21 
399  04 
360  24 
370  16 

41  00 

2,  709  00 
1,326  56 

213  69 
1,554  82 

10,  807  01 
614  30 

29,  914  36 

20,  787  30 

2,392  88 

165  96 

5  64 

13,  322  72 

5,  516  72 

538  44 

3,  768  70 

48  54 

157,  648  82 

737  40 

329  32 

546  08 

1,  759  91 

11  30 
20  00 

595  78 
946  48 
684  04 

35  14 

36  60 
7,462  13 

110  00 

8  79 

2,504  00 

8.790  86 

279,966  99 
11  72 


279, 955  27 


Amoant  of 
duties. 


$2, 006  33 
16. 346  87 


1.0S3.M2  5I 


322  03 


20.375,189  78       1.033,220  4: 


3,200  00 
663  40 
360  00 
120  00 
713  00 
240  00 
420  00 


7  10 

5} 

15 

39  44 

1  22 

836 

1  17 

73  01 

1  13 
18  01 
18  51 

63 

153  45 

66  33 

10  69 

77  74 

540  35 
30  ?J 

684  17 

1.039  37 

119  64 

7  71 

26 

661  14 

275  84 

26  92 
188  43 

2  81 
7,892  45 

36  97 
16  47 

27  30 
106  13 

57 

1  00 

29  79 

4  4S 
18  28 

1  76 

1  83 

158  43 

5  50 

125  5 

439  55 


12.892  61 
5» 


12,892  02 


160  IK) 
3a  IT 
IK  W 
6  4:. 
35  ft^"' 
12  W 
21  00 


Total. 


5. 725  40 


286  2: 
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Stutement  showing  the  imports  at  Kanagawafor  the  year  en^ng  December  31, 1881 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Foreign  proditetiont  free  cf  duty . 


Anchors  and  cables 

Books,  printed number. 

Braces  and  suspenders dozen . 

Cattle head. 

Coal tons. 

Collars dozen . . 

Clothing 

Donkeys number. 

Flour  and  meal catties. 

Fowls number. 

Gloves dozen . 

Hats do... 

Horses number. 

Indian  com catties. 

Neckties dozen. 

Oats catties. 

Oil-cake do . . . 

Packinj;  mats  number. 

Pease  and  beans catties. 

Poultry,  not  elsewhere  specified number. 

Ritte..r catties. 


Quantity. 


63,490 

104 

46 

27,907 
386 


Yi^ue  entered. 


1, 100. 663 
135 
20,477 
2,7U 
25 
675 
1,  560 
19, 701 
358, 089 
1, 159,  894 
1, 490,  C88 
20 
4, 779, 776 
Salt 

Salt  meat catties . .  I        1 10, 1 13 

Saltpeter do....         503,783 

Sheep number..  1, 197 

Shirts dozen..  I  110 

SockHand  stockings : do 1  2,831 

Solder catties . .  197 

Taraudpitch do....'  65.669 

Tea:  I 

Lead  . . ................................. ....-*  catties. .         9i9, 708 

Firing  pans 

Tippets dozen . .  i  2, 018 

Water-proof  coats do 1, 383 

Wheat  and  barley catties . .  136,  537 

Sundries 


Total 

Artieles  re-exported. 


Net  total 


Foreign  productions  free  of  duly  for  government  use. 

RookM.  printed number.. 

HorseH do. .. 

Solder     catties. 

Sundries 


1,371 

6 

426 


625.207  12 


Amount   of 
duties. 


$11,038  80 

39,290  97 

345  31 

5,030  00 

209,344  23 

726  61 

16, 359  09 

30  00 

37, 678  21 

37  00 

25,587  07 

22,660  62 

3,  725  00 

21  25 

4,  517  96 
446  35 

3.606  60 

51,354  50 

31,  653  77 

15  00 

119,  051  44 

1,  264  03 
9, 374  ^9 

30,  650  07 
8, 170  00 
1.167  34 
5.675  97 
43  31 
1, 458  47 

229  10 

55,  055  53 

30  00 

4,  876  28 

3,  756  76 

2.  018  54 
500  26 


705, 798  71 
80.591  59 


1,273  37  L 
1,  500  ,. 
69  26  {. 

3, 037  54 


Total 


5  8ef0  17 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Kanagawa  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Domeitic  productions,  duticible. 

Animals 

Aniseed. catties. 

Awabi : 

Dried catties . 

Shells  do... 


Quantity. 


Value. 


241,884 

676,209 
418,972 


Beer 

Bronze,  old  and  scrap catties. .  11, 779 

Oampbor do 12, 057 

Cocoons: 

Pierced catties..  423,431 

Waste do..*..  53,834 

Copper do 21,662 

Copper,  old  and  scrap do 20,664 

Copper,  ore '. do 753, 581 

Coral do —  53 

Cotton,  raw do !  140 

Drufirs :  I 

China  root catties..  195,845 

G-entian do |  5,  504 

Ginseng do '  333, 802 

Hauge do...  :  1,740 

Obaku do....  5,047 

Peony  bark do....  12,994 

Not  elsewhe^  specified do 046 

Fish: 

Dried catties..  577,121 

Cuttle do..-.  504,798 

Furs number..  35,984 

Gall  nuts catties. .  29,570 

Hemp do 2,431 

Honey do 100 

Horns: 

Deer catties..  7,323 

Deer,  soft do 633 

Icho  or  Ginnang do 14, 483 

Irico  (beche  de  mer) do 94, 098 

Kanten  (colle  vegetable) do 65,131 

Lilly  bulbs 

Medicines 

Mica catties..  2,703 

Mineral  products do 24,984 

Mushrooms do 829,102 

Oil: 

Fish cutties'  126,763 

Eapeseed do....  886 

Peppermint do 5,837 

Plants 


Potat^>es catties. 

Provisions 


1, 487, 789 


Sake catties.. 

Sea  weed do 1    1, 

Sea  weed,  cut do I    2, 

Sharks'  fins do | 

Shell  fish :  ; 

Dried catties..! 

Hamaguri do j 

Kaibashira do 1 

Mussels do... 

Shrimps,  dried do . . . 

Silk: 

Floss catties. 

Waste  fiosM do 

Raw do 1    1, 

!Noshi do 

Tama do  —  | 

Waste do 

Silkwomi  eggs number..! 

Soap,  toilet. 


160 

362,923 

159,874 

39,242 

3,159 

14,024 

636 

77,604 

8,270 

87,446 
124,  435 
801, 181 
673,  889 

11,636 
986,  997 
374,  494 


Sov catties. 


I 


Sulphur do. .. 

Tea do... 

Tea,  Bancha do  .. 

Tea,  dust do  .. 

Timber  and  plank 

Tobacco : 

Leaf catties . 

Cigarettes 

Not  elsewlicre  specified catties. 

Tooth  powder 

Vermioelii <t».Uwft . 

Yermiliun ^'^-• 


14. 
1. 


7,685 
187,  501 
988,894 
509,417 
557, 274 


$1,702  10 
8,800  76 

172,  703  52 

7  00 

39,067  25 

1,508  80 

2.115  29 

430, 818  43 

16,274  00 

3,538  40 

3.231  60 

123, 180  40 

2,860  00 

31  00 

7,276  18 

2.210  00 

75,562  70 

174  00 

99  00 

768  00 

57  00 

33,344  58 

63,829  78 

12, 056  80 

3,382  02 

457  50 

15  00 

1,360  50 

1,763  00 

552  09 

39, 205  59 

18, 649  89 

7,783  00 

5,194  40 

214  00 

1,485  00 

100.067  17 

3,098  02 

50  00 

9,185  80 

2,825  12 

11. 776  94 

39,353  48 

17  96 

28,560  17 

70  186  20 

10, 957  98 

250  60 
687  00 
160  00 
6,160  60 
987  00 

171,322  76 

31.  692  40 

10, 647.  3U9  61 

961,074  55 

30,  735  00 

824,  984  99 

311,140  UO 

584  52 

339  84 

2,«M  40 

4, 398,  297  29 

30. 186  11 

62.  657  76 

143  60 

113,421  21 
595  78 
439  20 
1,531  .56 
310  57 
221  00 


Amount  of 
dntie«. 


|g5  1i 
440  {» 

6,523  47 

107  62 

35  00 

75  44 
00  78 

9,483  52 

387  72 

176  r: 

161  56 

6,150  02 

143  00 

101 

477  17 

110  50 

3,777  14 

8  70 

495 

156  76 

2r. 

1,3916^ 

1,704  34 

602M 

85  57 

15  64 

34 

2120 

88  15 

20  96 

907  67 

4na5 

386  65 

259  72 

10  70 

74  25 

5.29107 

12153 

290 

454  29 

141  26 

717  50 

1,966  01 

45 

1. 314  70 

4,166  95 

227  12 

12  53 
34  36 

8U0 

308  03 

47  86 

5,622  06 

1,584  62 

430.  781  74 

16,  240  60 

736  F7 

7,136  64 

8,953  69 

29  23 

12  36 

180  6>» 

168,139  46 

1,224  26 

3. 112  .52 

7  18 

2,490  61 

20  79 

3  21 

76  58 
13  4i» 

7  94 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  KanagatcOj  j-c, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


DomeMtic  produetiont,  duttodf^— Continued. 
TTax: 

Ve^tablee catties.. 

BeeH' do.... 

SundricM 


Total I    18,987,170  90 


114, 778 
1,610 


$16, 948  77 

653  60 

14,  524  76 


Articles  re-imported . 
Duties  repaid 


Net  total. 


D&mestie  productions  free  of  duty. 


Bamboo  ware 

Books,  printed number.. 

Brass  ware 

Bronze  ware 

Clothings  number.. 

Copper  ware 

Coral  ware 

Cotton  : 

Flannel pieces.. 

Manufacturers 

Floor  cloths  number. . 

Singlets  and  drawers dosen . . 

Earthenware 

Porcelain  — ^ 

Shippoki  ware 

Fans number.. 

Fans,  round do 

Flannel pieces . . 

Flour catties.. 

Furniture 

Gloves.  ....X dozen . . 

Oold  pistes 

Haadf  engines number . . 

Iron  ware 

Ivo; 


10.  613 


6.958 


125 


240 
66 


vory 

Jinrikisha number.. 

Lacquered  ware 

Lanterns number.. 

Leather catties.. 

Leather  ware 

Matches dozen.. 

Packing  mats 

Paper. 


Paper,  European 

Photographs 

Pictures 

Bedwood  ware 

Rioe catties.. 

Screw* number . . 

Shoes pairs.. 

Silk  manufactures 

Silk  manufactures,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Silk  mattress number.. 

Silk  and  cotton  mixtures 

Silver  plates 

Sulphur catties . . 

Tablecloth 

Thermometers number . . 

Tin  ware 

TortoiHeshell  ware 

Umbrellas number.. 

Umbrella*.  European do  ... 

Wheat  and  barley ^ catties.. 

Sundries  


7, 289, 016 

2, 787, 102 

178 

10 


40 


923 


180 


815, 072 

234 

8,985,162 


1, 702, 340 

8,843 

676 


Total 

Articles  re- imported. 


Net  total. 


Domestic  productions  for  ships'  use. 
Coal tons. 


46 


586,033 


5.966 


709.  984 

8,072 

147,  370 


1,580  0» 
2,146  53 


18.  983, 444  37 


40, 109  21 
3,449  18 

134  50 
66,713  48 
32, 399  48 
77, 727  31 

111  10 

125  00 

21.  764  42 

637  17 

115  00 

325,402  30 

191, 245  06 

67, 937  31 

148, 751  29 

27, 914  48 

393  92 

1  00 

4,634  44 

188  50 

442  25 

464  00 

4. 796  80 

13,879  92 

2,432  00 

467,441  10 

13, 460  29 

166  44 

'      575  45 

169.900  64 

625  57 

61,  280  12 

14,  17*2  70 

3.  242  16 

5.496  31 

3,  514  00 

59, 928  68 

46,791  33 

683  60 

23,  537  68 

52,941  48 

1.  114  80 
1. 045  01 
4.654  97 
8,  734  81 
3, 181  22 

387  30 

188  56 

4.614  83 

53,  533  89 

11,  040  49 

2.  790  46 
112,078  65 


1,407 


8,785  00 


$549  36 

12  93 

726  24 


696,  912  74 


53  59 
696,859  15 


2. 158.709  00 

15,  5(52  04 

• 

2, 143. 147  02 
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C. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Kanagawa,  Japan,  for  ike  year  ending 

December  31,  1881. 


Flag. 


JapanetiO 

British 

ITnited  States. 

French 

Gemaan 

Russian 

Danish 

Dutch 


Total. 


Japanese  

British 

United  Stat<'S 

French 

(Jernian 

Kussian 

Danish 

Dutch 


Total. 


From- 


>•  Foreign  ports. 


>  Coastwise. 


ENTERED. 


Steamers. 
No.       Tons. 

Sailin 
No. 

1 
38 
34 

5 
22 

3 

2 

1 

ig  vessels. 
Tons. 

304 

113       163, 754 

18         89, 902 

26         41, 149 

1               784 

25,071 

31.901 

2,114 

7,318 

232 

398 

263 

158  1    29?,  589 

106 

67.601 

78  !     102.250 

•  •  •  • 

5 

17 

20,46? 

1 

3.13! 
2,668 

Total, 

No. 

Tom. 

1 

904 

151 

188,  d2S 

52 

121,  »3 

31 

43,  as 

23 

8,102 

3 

232 

2 

39S 

1 

20 

490 


3  ; 
1 


1,319 
64 


78 

22 

4 


3 
2 


96       123,207 


13 


7,  182 


383.190 

102,250 

23. 5K 

2,668 


1.31» 

554 


109         130,389 


CLEABBD. 


Flag. 


To— 


Steamers.         Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


No.  '     Tons.    1  No.        Tons,     i  No.       Tow*. 


Japanese 

Biitisli 

United  States 

French  

German 

KuH.sian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Total... 

Japanese 

Bntish 

United  States 

French 

German 

Bussian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Total... 


^Foreign  ports.. 


Coastwise. 


;i 


1 

&4 

18 

26 

1 


78 
67 


414 

96,  574 

89. 902 

40,  916 

784 


1 
22 
26 

2 

16 


304 
17,071 
27,470 

737 
5,264 

314 

398 


110  I  228,590  ,   73    51,558 


103.  219 
88.945 


26 
7 
2 
9 
1 


16,  059 

8,816 

954 

3,450 

52 


979 


25 


146   193,143    46  I   29,362 


86 
44 
28 
17 
4 
2 


183 


78 
93 
7 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 


113.645 

11"372 

41.653 

6,048 

314 

m 


280, 148 


103, 2I» 
105,004 

8.81« 
954 

3.456 

5-J 

979 

25 


192        222  5tt'. 
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D. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Kanagawa 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 

Yalae  in  U.S.  gold. 

Tea $5,439,973  12 

Silk 2,904,392  53 

Cario6 487,774  22 

Specie 356,255  22 

Silk-worm  eggs 298,736  96 

Cocoons 84,735  64 

Misoellaneoas 15,552  06 

Pans 6,958  54 

Paper 6,428  59 

Deerskins 5,258  40 

Trees,  plants,  and  bulbs 3,124  23 

Shells 2,491  12 

Bamboo 1,818  10 

Books 1,648  12 

Matting..... 740  92 

Oin 562  80 

Miea 452  91 

Pole  ladders 83  80 

Total 9.616,987  28 

4277 49 
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F. — Customs  revenue,  of  Japan  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 

Export  dnties |984,842  86 

Import  dnties 1,473,583  00 

8torage  and  warehouse  fees 19, 596  87 

Clearance  and  entrance  fees 26, 986  00 

Miscellaneons 6,416  69 

Total 2,511,425  42 

G. —  Value  of  specie  and  buUion  exports  and  imports  of  Japan  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1881. 

Exports  to- 
Great  Britain $652,440  72 

Germany 20,000  00 

IlnibedStates 897,374  68 

China 3,804,589  96 

East  Indies  and  Siam 2,571,000  00 

Russia 10,600  00 

Total 7,956,005  36 

imports  from — 

Great  Britain $812  50 

United  States 230,497  75 

China 1,624,246  64 

East  Indies  and  Siam 590  00 

Total 1,856,146  89 


HIOGO  AND  OSAKA. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  imports,  togefh^  mth  the  duties  levied  thereon^  from  the 
norts  of  Hiogo  and  Osaica,  Japan j  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Importfi. 

Gold  yen. 

Declared  valoe. 

I>nty. 

Forri;m  prodactions  dutiable |  oiaka 

Foreign  prodoctions  dntiable  for  govprnraent  one J  O  aK 

Foreii?n  prodactioiiB  pnrcbased  under  cnHtoma  appraisement. . .  J   Jjafn" 

Foreijm  prodactlona  free  of  duty J  olaka 

Foreign  prodactions  free  of  duty  for  govei-ninent  n»»e 5  O  aka 

10, 508, 326  08 

1, 4r.5,  232  42 

407,  057  63 

40.  246  28 

504,566  08 

48,347  64 

19. 059  ,29 

1,728  17 

162  00 

.     410, 164  70 

42,561  22 

105  67 

146  31 

8  10 

Total 

12,  904, 003  21 

673,710  18 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  exports j  together  irith  the  duties  levied  thereoUy  from  the  port^ 
of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  Japan,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Export«. 

Domestic  prodnctiona,  dutiable lol^^^ 

Domeatlc  prodactions  fk^  of  daty j  Slak^ 


Total 


Gold  yen. 


Declared  valae. 


6,750,824  18 

845,  667  52 

1,430  891  53 

76.686  07 


9, 102. 969  85 


Duty. 


278, 883  71 
20, 579  49 


308,463  20 
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Indirect  trade  of  Hioga^  Japan  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles- 


Cotton  yams pionls . . 

Gray  shirtings pieces.. 

White  shirtings do 

Colored  shirtings do 

T-oloths do 

Drills do.... 

Chints,  assorted. ^ do — 

Turkey-red  oartains  (cambrics) do — 

Velveu do — 

Sateens,  black » do 

Victoria  lawns do — 

Lastings do 

Italian  cloth  do.... 

Lusters  and  Orleans do 

Mousseline  de  laiue do  — 

Canvas bolts.. 

Merinoes pieces.. 

Cloth,  assorted yards.. 

Blankets pairs.. 

Plannel yards.. 


Deliveries  by 
Japanese 
from  Yoko- 
hama. 


Total 


73,456 
382,991 

1,014 

5,488 
15,060 

2,022 
10,044 
24,681 

5,897 
12,984 
69,626 

1,286 

10. 323 

32,597 

48,907 

870 

2,476 
37.737 

5,669 
20.360 


Estimated 
value. 


$2, 277, 109  M 
766, 000  M 

2,500  00 
10,400  00 
22,500  00 

4,600  00 
16.000  00 
37,000  00 
43,600  00 
45,500  00 
45.500  00 
12,200  00 
72,200  00 
130.400  00 
231.000  00 

8.000  00 
12,000  00 
22.600  00 
17,000  00 

5,000  00 

~781. 100  00 


Statement  shamng  the  valne  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Osaka  a»i 
Hoigo,  Japan,  to  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 

Quarter  ending — 

Total  for  tlis 

March  31, 1881. 

June  30, 1881. 

September  30, 
188L 

December  31t 

1881. 

year. 

TftA 

#246, 785  40 
9,608  68 

10,  020  67 
4,288  90 

25,  569  19 

13,  4h7  49 
1^543  33 

91. 189  96 

$962, 141  00 
6, 587  16 

$1, 220, 062  66 
24,  577  10 

$802,055  61 
26,119  36 

$3,231.044  17 
66,891» 

10,020  67 

Carios 

Bags 

Vegetable  wax 

Miscellaneous 

Fona 

3, 711  81 
30, 130  96 

3,584  47 
49.453  87 

10, 142  80 
40, 141  46 
10,863  28 
393  88 
74, 018  59 

21.726  04 

145,295  40 

24,330  7T 

SlnnfthailMi.  A.tt 

-••»• .... 

l,9n  8 

Camphor 

165,308  50 

Total 

402, 473  70 

1, 002, 570  93 

1, 297, 678  10 

963,734  98 

8.666,457  71 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  specie  and  bullion  imported  into  and  exported  from  theporti 
of  Osaka  and  Hiogo,  Japan,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Description. 


Gold  coin 

Silver  coin 

Trade  dollars 

Copper  coin 

Gold  coin : 

Hojikoban.... 

Shojikoban... 

Nibokin 

Silver  coin : 

Ichibukin  .... 

Old  ichibukin 

TshuigiB 

Old  I'shulgiB  . 


JAPAMKSB  8PBCIB. 


Value  in  gold  yea. 


Exported. 


Mexican  dollar 

English  gold  coin . . . 
American  gold  coin. 

French  gold  coin 

Chinese  silver 

Gold  bullion 

Silver  bullion 


POKKIGM  SFBCIB. 


ToUl 


333, 149  00 
1. 157, 825  00 
1, 144, 450  00 

408,270  08 

2, 942  81 
10  51 
54  82 

74, 803  32 

116, 477  88 

40,418  20 

62,336  18 

183, 422  00 

1,250  31 

00  18 

606  70 


3,  526, 175  44 


Imported. 


91,8M« 

124.  ««• 
Iw4.f«« 
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SUtUment  showing  the  navigation  of  the  port  ofJERogo,  Japan,  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1881. 

ENTERED. 


J»p«ne«e  

British 

United  States. 

German 

PanSsh 


Total 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


No. 


44 
5 


40 


Tons. 


44.383 
4,972 


40,355 


Sailing  Tesscls. 


No. 


0 

11 

6 

2 


28 


Tons. 


4,003 

12,671 

1,842 

634 


TotaL 


No. 


19, 140         77 


44 

14 

11 

6 

2 


Tons. 


44.883 
0.065 

12,671 

1,842 

634 


68,495 


CLEARED. 


Japanese 

Mti^ 

TJntted  States. 

German 

Danish 

Belgian 

¥rench 


Total 


41 
47 


89 


42,496 
62,181 


1,125 


105, 802 


58 


87 

12 

6 

2 

24,404 

14,657 

2,052 

634 

1 

679 

41 
84 
12 
6 
2 
1 
1 


42, 426       147 


42,496 

86,585 

14,657 

2,052 

634 

1,125 

670 


148.228 


Comparative  table  of  the  total  value  exported  from  and  imported  into  the  ports  of  Hioyo, 

and  Osaka,  Japan,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Ports. 


Hioco 


Total 


Exports. 


$8,181,715  66 
921, 254  19 


9, 102, 969  85 


Imports. 


$11, 325, 654  98 
1, 578, 348  23 


12, 904, 003  21 


Balance  in  favor 
of  imports. 


$3,143,039  32 
667.094  04 


3,801,033  36 


Uktted  States  Consulate, 

Hiogo,  Japan,  May  15,  1882. 


J.  8TAHEL,  Oontul. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Annual  report  by  Consul- Oeneral  Spencer,  of  Melbourne, 

United  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

Melbourne,  December  23, 1881. 

In  submitting  my  auuaal  commercial  report  for  1880-'81, 1  have  to  in- 
form the  Department  that  its  transmission  has  been  delayed  by  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control,  as  1  have  not  been  able,  until  quite  recently, 
to  obtain  the  official  returns  of  the  several  Australasian  colonies,  al- 
though Mr.  Hayter,  the  government  statistician,  has  placed  me  under 
renewed  obligations  by  furnishing  this  office  with  advanced  sheets  of 
the  Victorian  Year  Book  for  1880. 

I. — AGRICULTURE. 

Hitherto  the  pastoral  and  mining  industries  have  furnished  the  staple 
exports  of  Australasia,  but  of  late  years  agricultural  products  appear 
to  be  coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  In  New  Zealand  the  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural produce  increased  from  $1,279,549  in  1875  to  $3,716,230  in 
1879.  In  Victoria  the  area  under  tillage  has  more  than  doubled  during 
the  past  ten  years.  This  colony  in  1879  exported  321,809  centals  of 
wheat,  and  in  1880, 1,472,123  centals.  In  South  Australia  the  export  of 
breadstuffs,  which  deservedly  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  ap- 
proximates in  value  to  $10,000^000  annually.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  produce  of  the  various  croi)S  for  the  several  colonies  for 
1880-^81. 

Produce  of  crops. 


Name  of  colony. 


Victoria 

New  South  Walea . 

Qaeenaland 

Soath  Aoatr&IU  . . . 
Western  Aostrftlia 

Total 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total.. 


Bashela  raised  of— 


Tons  raised  of— 


Wheat. 


9. 719, 049 
3, 708, 737 

223, 243 
8, 606, 510 

413,644 


22, 671. 183 

750.040 

8, 147, 705 


31, 568, 928 


Oats. 


Barley. 


2,358, 

356, 

2, 

50, 

25, 


459 
121 
081 
070 
080 


2, 791, 

439. 

6,891, 


811 

4461 

251 


10, 122, 508 


1. 


063,751 
160,602 
31,  433 
151,886 
114,  552 


1. 
1. 
2,912,621 


522,224 
16'J,  156 
221. 241 


Maize. 


49,299 
4,483,457 
1«  409, 607 


448 


5, 942, 811 


5, 942. 811 


Other  I 
Cereals.! 


Potatoes.;  Hav. 


GaUoMO^ 

wino 

made. 


415, 900, 
22,290, 


58,963, 
11, 513 


124,706300,184 

51,^36173.074 

16, 1771  23, 440 

16, 170  261, 371 

1.649!  24,454 


508,696 
106,396 


615,  092 


782,528 

35,883 

111,  3291  68.710 


210.638 
32,548 


354, 515 


887,116 


484,028 

584,283 

8S.45S 

500, 9$5 


1,654.731 


1,654.TM 


Name  of  colony. 


Bushels  per  acre  of— 


Viotoria 

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

South  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia 

Total 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total . . 
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Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

15.53 
20.35 
20.97 
11.62 
l&OO 

9.95 
14.69 
20.40 

4.96 
14.94 

17.61 
19.87 
17.94 
11.50 
19.00 

7.55 
14.99 
25.07 

17.71 
22.13 
32.05 

1&64 
20.39 
26.05 

9.35 

25.79 

1 

19.10 

27.87 
35.67 
31.96 


Other 


■^**^®*      cereals. 


Tons  per  acre  of— 
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Among  the  agricaltural  prodacts  of  Queensland,  sagar,  which  is  not 
OQumerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  takes  the  first  rank.  In  1879  there 
were  16,584  acres  of  sugar-cane  under  cultivation  in  the  colony,  with  an 
estimated  yield  of  16,000  tons  of  sugar. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


The  following  table  furnishes  the  number  and  description  of  the  live 
stock  in  the  Australasian  colonies  for  1880-'81,  as  appears  from  the  last 


ijensus: 


Xumber  of— 


Name  of  colony. 


Victoria 

New  Soath  Wales  . 

QfXMQsland 

sStmth  Australia  . .. 
Wentern  Aastralia. 


275. 446 
395, 984 
179, 152 
157,  915 
34.568 


Total 1,043,065 

Tanuaola I         25,267 

NewZ«alaad : 137,768 


1. 285, 613 

2,  580,  040 

3, 162,  752 

307. 177 

63,719 

7,  599, 301 
127, 187 
578, 430 


10,  355. 282 

32,  399,  547 

6,  935,  967 

6.  463, 897 

1.231.717 

57,386,410 

1, 783,  611 

13,  069.  338 


241.  836 
308.  205 

66.24^ 
131,011 

24,232 

771,  532 

48,029 

207, 337 


12.158,177 

35. 683, 776 

10.344.119 

7. 060, 000 

1, 354,  236 


66, 600,  308 

1,984,094 

13, 992, 873 


Grandtotal 1,206,100  i    8, 104, 918  j  72.  239, 359  I    1,026,898 


82. 677, 275 


J 


O  O  CO  «: 

H 


a 

■0 


138.34 

115.42 

15.49 

7.81 

1.39 


22.62 

75.23 

132.83 


26.85 


The  above  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  enormous  pastoral  wealth 
of  Australia,  whilst  its  capabilities  for  the  multiplication  of  live  stock  is 
practicably  without  limit.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  country  for  grazing  purposes,  that  no  provision  is 
necessary  for  food  and  shelter  during  the  winter  season  other  than  that 
provided  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  It  is  believed  that  Queensland  alone 
'*  could  easily  «run'  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  head  of  cattle  without 
cultivating  an  acre  of  ground  for  fodder  or  spending  a  sixpence  In  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  pasturage."*  In  Western  Australia  horses 
and  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  multiply  so  rapidly,  if  permitted  to  nin  wild, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  regulate  their  destruction  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature.  As  it  is,  the  actual  increase  of  cattle  in 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland  from  1873  to  1878,  over 
and  above  consumption,  and  consequently  available  for  export,  was 
>,452,763,  and  this  number  could  be  indefinitely  increased  if  a  i)rofitable 
outlet  could  be  found  for  the  surplus  fat  stock. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  a  previous  report  to  the  superior 
4yaality  of  the  Australian  merino.  At  a  recent  sale  of  merino  sheep 
bred  by  the  Hon.  T.  P.  Oumming,  at  his  Stony  Point  estate,  near  Cam- 
perdown,  Victoria,  some  of  the  ewes  sold  as  high  as  80  guineas,  whilst 
a  four  year  old  ram,  Nugget  III,  realized  the  extraordinary  price  of 
1,400  guineas,  or  $7,154. 

ir. — MANUFACTURES. 


To  the  political  economist  an  interesting  experiment  is  now  on  trial 
in.  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Peopled 
by  the  same  race,  with  similar  commercial  advantages  and  the  same 

•A  glance  at  Au»»tralia  in  Itt^O. 
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political  institutions,  in  adopting  a  fiscal  policy,  the  former  has  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  protection,  and  the  latter  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come,  perhaps,  to  predict  the  final  issue,  bat  the 
vexed  question  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled  by  the  ioex- 
orable  logic  of  facts.  We  would  not  confound  the  post  hoc  with  the 
propter  hoCj  but  since  the  adoption  by  Victoria  of  her  present  fiscal 
policy,  while  !New  South  Wales  appears  to  keep  pace  with  her  in  tiie 
healthy  development  of  her  manufactures,  she  has  been  rapidly  over- 
taking her  in  the  race  for  the  premier  commercial  position  among  the 
Australasian  colonies.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  appears,  fh)m  a 
comparison  of  the  statistical  returns  of  Victoria  for  the  years  1878, 1879^ 
and  1880,  that  whilst  the  average  home  consumption  per  100  of  the  meai 
population  has  diminished,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  m  the 
exports  of  the  leading  Victorian  manufactures. 

ExporU  of  Victorian  manufacturei. 


1878. 


Agricaltnral  implemente  and  maohiiiery 

Machinery,  other 

Steam-enzinee  and  boilers 

IroDcasttngB 

Manufaotarea  of  metals,  hardware,  and  ironmongery. 

Carriages,  carts,  and  wagons 

Dynamite  and  lithofractenr 

Com  sacks,  wool  packs,  &.0 

Cordage 

Jewelry  

Wooden  ware 

Famitnre  and  upholstery 

Woolen  piece  goods 

Stationery  ana  paper  bags 

Paper,  wrapping 

Saadlery 

Hats,  felt 

Brush  ware  and  brooms 

Biscuits 

Confectionery 

Jams  and  preserves 

Oilmen's  stores 

Candies 

Soap 


Boots  and  shoes  . . 
Apparel  and  slips 


Total. 


£22.380 

53.467 

4,216 

3,106 

20,085 

9.828 

18. 670 

9,454 

17, 176 

3,644 

6. 612 

45,567 

23.784 

25,640 

2.014 

14,554 

756 

2,815 

29.900 

17, 176 

6,005 

7,810 

3,941 

14, 882 

43,286 

203. 769 


611,  326 


536,644 


Mr.  G.  H.  Keid,  in  his  essay  on  New  South  Wales,  observes : 

Differing  on  most  other  points,  onr  Parliaments  have  always  agreed  that  the  b€it 
tcaining  for  manufacturing  industry  is  free  competition,  and  its  best  support  that 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  its  own  brow.  We  have  the  sense  to  perceive  that  in  trade  as  m 
politics  a  free  condition  is  the  only  healthy  one;  and  that  to  make  indostry  the  erett- 
tnre  of  legislation  is  to  unnerre  and  degrade  it.  We  believe  that  in  this'  as  in  everr 
other  country  inhabited  by  Englishmen,  profitable  openings  for  enterprise  cannot  loag 
be  neglected.  We  know,  too,  that  our  advantages  for  commerce  and  mannfactnies 
are  so  groat  that  we  need  not  distress  ourselves  by  forced  efforts  to  anticipate  theiB. 
Such  will  be  the  view  of  aU  able  to  see  the  true  bearings  of  national  policy ;  nmt^ 
more  is  it  the  conviction  of  those  who  can  see  what  is  reaSly  the  interest  of  manofaet* 
uring  industry  itself.  *  *  •  Free  trade  is  considered  to  be  now  on  its  trial  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  protection  in  Victoria.  Public  opinion  in  the  other  colonies  has 
not  been  clearly  pronounced. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  naii' 
ber,  charaeter,  and  condition  of  the  various  manufactures  in  the  several 
colonies,  there  has  been  no  material  change  or  noteworthy  advance. 
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III. — MINES. 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  dates 
from  the  year  1851.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  in  South  Australia^ 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists  also  in  New  Guinea;  the  whole 
of  these  countries,  as  also  New  Caledonia,  having,  iu  the  opinion  of 
eminent  geologists,  formed  part  of  a  great  southern  continent,  their  re- 
81>ective  areas  '*  representing  the  summits  of  the  boundary  ridges  of  a 
vast  synclinal  depression,  filled  in  now  by  the  Pacific,  in  which  occa- 
sional soundings  between  the  opposite  coasts  are  found  to  exist."  As 
regards  the  former  junction  of  New  Guinea  with  the  northern  part  of 
the  Australian  continent,  conclusive  testimony  is  afforded  by  Mr.  A» 
Wallan,  in  his  Malay  Archipelago. 

At  present  the  total  area  of  auriferous  territory  in  Australia  can  only 
be  roughly  conjectured,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface  still  remains 
unexplored.  In  Victoria,  the  smallest  colony  of  the  group  upon  the  main- 
land, that  area  is  estimated  at  28,000  square  miles,  of  which  1,200  square 
miles  are  being  worked  upon.  In  New  South  Wales  the  gold-bearing 
area  is  computed  to  be  13,650  square  miles;  but  new  discoveries  are  being 
constantly  made  in  districts  not  previously  known  or  suspected  to  be 
the, auriferous,  so  that  this  estimate  is  probably  far  below  the  mark.  Of 
the  extent  of  auriferous  ground  in  the  other  colonies  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  anything  like  even  approximate  accuracy.  With  respect 
to  Queensland,  for  example,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  vast  gold 
fields  known  as  the  Palmer,  the  Hodgkiuson,  and  the  Etheridge  com- 
prehend an  area  of  14,600  square  miles;  but  in  addition,  as  we  learn  from 
official  documents,  ^Hhere  are  literally  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
gold-bearing  country  in  which  no  discovery  of  a  sufficiently  startling 
nature  has  been  made  to  attract  a  rush  of  miners,  and  which  have  not,, 
therefore,  been  formally  proclaimed." 

The  geological  conditions  under  which  gold  has  been  deposited  in 
Australia  have  been  thus  defined  by  a  gentleman  who  was  for  some 
time  secretary  of  mines  for  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  is  now  conduct- 
ing the  operations  of  a  gold  mining  company  in  India: 

The  qaartz  veius  were  formed  prior  to  the  Mesozoic  epoch.  Gold  was  deposited  in 
the  greater  unmber  of  veins  contemporaneously  with  the  quartz;  but  all  the  veins^ 
were  not  formed  at  the  same  time  nor  in  the  same  way.  Gold  is  found  in  all  drifts- 
and  strata  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  and  plentifully  so  in 
modem  drifts,  because  the  rocks  forming  the  drifts  have  not  generally  been  much 
■lOved,  while  it  is  deposited  every  day  in  all  rocks,  of  whatever  age,  which  jare  below 
what  is  called  the  ''  water-line. '^ 

In  the  drift  Or  alluvial  deposits  the  precious  metal  has  been  found 
in  greater  masses  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  something 
like  a  hundred  "nuggets''  have  been  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria 
alone  averaging  370  ounces  each,  some  of  them  weighing  upwards  of 
3,000  each.  The  following  list  of  the  largest  of  these  nuggets,  and  of 
their  value,  may  prove  of  interest : 

The  Welcome  Stranger,  found  near  Dunolly,  realized £9, 534 

The  Welcome,  found  near  BallaratN  realized 9, 325 

The  Blanche  Barkly,  found  near  Kingower,  realized 6, 905 

Nugget  unnamed,  found  near  Canadian  Gully,  realized 5, 532^ 

The  Heron,  found  near  Fryer's  Creek,  realized 4,0e#' 

Lady  Hotham,  found  near  Canadian  Gully,  realized 3, 000 

"itfost  of  these  were  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 
In  quartz  reefs,  however,  gold  is  rarely  found  in  particles  exceeding 
one  ounce  in  weight,  but  it  is  widely  distributed,  and  th^  dffi^lVi  W 
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which  the  aariferous  veins  extend  is  now  ascertained  to  be  at  least  2,000 
feet. 

Excepting  that  hydraulic  mining  is  seldom  resorted  to^  the  methods 
and  processes  employed  in  Aastralia  resemble  those  in  use  in  California, 
fh>m  which  State  many  valuable  hints  and  inventions  have  been  de- 
rived. The  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  raised  in  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  for  1851  to  1879  were  as  follows: 


Victoria 48.058,649  $935, 509.  »l 

:Mrew  South  Wales 8,811.346  158,727,5» 

Queensland 2,901.092  52,2(r7.3a 

"South  Australia 57,103  1.106,7» 

Tasmania 71.000  1,365,M9 

NewZealand 8.959,482  1          170.353,181 


Total 68.858,672  ,       1,319,270,0*4 


Ounces. 

48. 058, 649 

8. 811. 346 

2,  901. 092 

57,103 

71.000 

8.  950, 482 

68.  858,  672 

Vain*. 


The  average  yield  of  gold  from  quartz  in  Victoria  ranges  from  live 
pennyweights  and  a  fraction  to  one  ounce  and  four  pennyweights.  It 
is  lowest  in  those  districts  where,  as  for  example  at  Ballarat,  Sandharst, 
and  Castlemaine,  the  largest  quantities  are  crushed,  and  highest  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  quartz-reefing  is  carried  on  upon  a  smaller 
.  cale,  and  where  none  but  the  best  stone  is  treated. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  mining  upon  the  Victorian  gold  fields.  In  the 
year  1868  there  were  as  many  as  64,658  thus  occupied,  but  in  1878  this 
number  had  dwindled  down  to  36,636.  Of  these  about  9,000  were  Chi- 
namen. The  average  earnings  of  the  alluvial  miner  in  the  year  1879 
were  $236.05  per  annum,  and  of  the  quartz  miner,  $576.33.  This  latter 
figure  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  gross  yield  of  the  reefs  among  the 
number  of  persons  at  work  upon  them ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  this  amount  is  also  chargeable  with  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  machinery  and  sunk  in  performing  "dead  work"  be- 
fore the  reef  is  thoroughly  developed,  and  likewise  with  the  expenses 
of  management.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  skilled 
artisans  earn  10  shillings  for  eight  hours'  work  per  diem  in  Victoria,  it 
will  be  seen  that  gold-mining  is  less  remunerative  than  almost  any 
other  form  of  manual  labor  in  this  colony ;  and  as  the  period  of  large 
finds  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  of  those 
strokes  of  good  fortune  which  used  to  lift  men  out  of  penury  into  afflu- 
ence in  a  single  day,  the  decline  of  the  industry  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  reached  its  highest  point  of  development  in  1853,  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  gold,  when  the  yield  was  estimated  at 
3,151,021  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $58,398,000;  though  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  gross  produce  was  3,500,000  ounces,  as  large 
•quantities  were  taken  out  of  the  colony  of  which  no  record  was  obtained 
at  the  custom-house.  After  that  date  the  yield  gradually  diminished, 
with  a  few  fluctuations,  until  1879,  when  the  total  was  no  more  than 
758,947  ounces. 

Silver  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
and  companies  have  been  formed  for  working  the  mines  in  which  it  is 
found.  Although  it  was  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  what 
appeared  to  be  the  leads  of  a  rich  argentiferous  reef  at  St.  Arnaud, 
in  the  latter  colony,  and  although  an  excellent  return  in  analysis  was 
obtained  from  ore  extracted  at  Bronlee,  in  the  former  colony,  yet,  in 
both  instances,  operaWoTVH  V\vv.\m^  been  conducted  by  men  with  a  very 
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Imperfect  knowledge  of  silver-mioing,  the  result  has  been  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  was  sunk  without  any  return  whatever, 
und  the  want  of  success  has  deterred  others  from  repeating  it  in  other 
localities  where  the  prospects  seemed  promising. 

In  the  year  1879  no  more  than  48  ounces  of  silver  were  parted  from 
gold  obtained  from  the  district  of  St.  Arnaud,  Victoria,  and  23,680 
dances  were  separated  from  gold  smelted  in  the  Melbourne  mint. 

The  value  of  the  machinery  and  other  appliances  in  use  on  the  Vic- 
torian gold  fields  is,  in  round  numbers,  £2,000,000  sterling,  or  $10,000,000, 
[ind  during  the  last  six  years  652  mining  companies  have  been  registered, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  £7,000,000  sterling.  Timber  of  the  value  of 
A  quarter  of  £1,000,000  sterling  is  annually  consumed  for  mining  pur- 
poses, and  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  indigenous  forests  which  is 
thus  occasioned  is  already  exciting  alarm  on  account  of  the  eftect  it 
will  necessarily  have  in  diminishing  the  annual  rainfall  and  unfavorably 
affecting  the  climate. 

From  the  official  report  just  issued  from  the  mining  department  of 
Victoria  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  gold  raised  from  alluvial  deposits 
und  quartz  reefs  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows: 

Ounces. 

AUavial 299,926 

[^aartz 529,195 

Total 829,  IVI 

This  shows  an  increase  of  70,174  ounces  over  the  yield  for  1871), 
attributable  to  the  discovery  and  opening  up  of  new  gold-fields — opera- 
tions which  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  diamond 
tlrill.  The  principal  increase  has  been  obtained  from  the  quartz  mines, 
the  quantity  of  quartz  raised  during  1880  being  estimated  at  968,883 
tons,  as  compared  with  849,324  tons  for  1879.  The  number  of  miners 
employed  in  1880  was  38,568,  of  which  22,916  were  alluvial  miners  and 
15,652  quartz  miners. 

According  to  this  report  no  silver  ore  has  been  raised  during  the  past 
year,  but  23,248  ounces  of  silver  have  been  separated  from  gold  smelted, 
tor  the  most  part,  at  the  Melbourne  mint. 

The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  various  mines  in  Victoria  up 
jO  the  end  of  1880  is  estimated  as  follows:  Gold,  £198,000,014,  or  the 
enormous  sum  of  $963,567,068;  silver,  £43,629;  tin,  £347,704;  copper, 
£90,821;  antimony,  £159,060;  lead,  £4,892;  iron, £3,936;  coal,  £13,508; 
lignite,  £2,772;  kaolin,  £7,444;  and  of  flagging,  £51,018. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  New  South  Wales  prior 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  is  as  follows:  Gold,  £33,335,800;  silver, 
£143,501;  coal,  £11,036,722;  shale,  £495,574;  tin,  £3,144,237;  copper, 
£2,494,437;  iron,  £54,151;  an timonj,  £10,178;  and  lead,  £2,510. 

The  total  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  New  Zealand  up  to  the  end 
of  December,  1879,  waii  £36,110,490,  atd  of  silver,  £90,457,  whilst  the 
annual  output  of  the  coal  mines,  in  one  of  which  the  seam  is  55  feet  in 
thickness,  is  162,218  tons. 

Not  to  speak  of  their  other  mineral  resources,  South  Australia  abounds 
in  copper,  and  Tasmania  in  tin.  Of  the  latter,  one  mine  alone  yieldeil 
in  1878  not  less  than  2,160  tons  of  tin,  probably  the  largest  quantity 
aver  produced  by  any  one  mine  during  the  same  period,  whilst  the 
luotations  of  the  Burra  Burra  and  Wallaroo  copper  mines  are  as  well 
known  in  London  as  they  are  in  Adelaide.  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland  also  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  which  is  still,  however,  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  development. 
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IV. — FISHERIES. 

• 

The  fisheries  of  the  colonies  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  coastB  of 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia.  The  right  and  sperm  whale,  as 
well  as  seals,  are  still  to  be  found,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  All  the 
bays  and  inlets  swarm  with  excellent  fish;  b^che  de  mer  abounds;  cray- 
fish are  plentiful,  and  well-flavored  oysters  are  found  in  many  places 
along  the  coast.  But  the  pearl  and  pearl-shell  fisheries,  which  extend 
from  Shark's  Bay  northward,  are  considered  the  most  valuable,  as  they 
are  the  most  remunerative.  A  large  number  of  ships  and  boats  are 
engaged  in  this  and  the  beche  de  mer  trade,  while  the  value  of  the 
shells  exported  in  1879  amounted  to  $191,740. 

The  dugong,  an  herbivorous  cetacean  not  unlike  the  manatus,  or  sea- 
ox>w,  abounds  all  along  the  coast,  though  the  fishery  has  never  been 
prosecuted  to  any  considerable  extent.  Its  fat  yields  an  oil  which,  io 
medicinal  properties,  is  quite  equal  to  and  less  nauseous  than  codlirer 
oil.  Its  tusks  are  of  ivory;  its  skin,  when  tanned,  makes  exceedlDgly 
thick  and  durable  leather,  whilst  its  flesh,  which  is  not  unlike  beef  in 
flavor,  is  both  palatable  and  nutritious.  It  was  with  the  skin  of  the 
dugong,  according  to  EUppell,  that  the  Jews  were  directed  to  veil  the 
Tabernacle,  and  it  divides  the  honor  with  other  marine  animals  of  hav- 
ing given  rise  to  the  poetical  conception  of  the  fabulous  mermaid. 

v.— FORESTS. 

With  regard  to  the  forests  of  Australia,  I  can  add  little  or  nothing  to 
what  has  already  been  said  in  previous  reports  from  this  consulate.  By 
a  reference  to  the  official  statistics  for  1879,  the  latest  at  hand  embrac- 
ing all  the  colonies,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  lumber 
during  the  year,  amounted  to  $1,419,4G6,  or,  exclusive  of  the  intercol- 
onial trade,  to  $302,262.  Of  this  amount  the  larger  proportion  was  ex- 
ported from  Western  Australia  and  Queensland,  whose  forests  are  deemed 
highly  valuable,  both  on  account  of  their  extent  and  the  variety  and  su- 
periority of  their  products. 

VI.— COMMERCE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  the  total  imports  for 
Australasia  amounted,  in  1880,  to  $219,287,726,  and  the  total  exports  to 
$237,807,207,  showing,  as  compared  with  1879,  a  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  $11,281,122,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  $36,933,382,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  volume  of  tra<le  of  $25,652,260. 

Imparts  and  exporlSj  18S0. 


Name  of  colony. 


New  South  Wales 

Qneenslancl 

Honth  Anntralia  . . . 
Western  Australia. 


Total  .. 

Tafonania 

New  Zealand 


Grand  total 


Total  value  of— 


Victoria JBM,55«,894 


Imports. 


13, 9M.  075 

3, 087, 2»8 

5,581,497 

353,  «69 


37. 529, 431 
1. 369, 223 
6. 162,  Oil 


Exports. 


£15,954,559 

15. 525, 138 

3, 448, 100 

5,  574, 505 

499,183 


41.001,545 
1,511.981 
6.352,002 


Both. 


£30.511,46$ 

29.475^218 

e,S35^45C 

11, 166, « 

853.  M£ 


78, 5301 «» 

2.881«15« 

12. 514. 7© 


45,060,665!      4S, 866, 168  I        93,926^93 
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In  this  increased  volume  of  trade  all  the  colouies  have  participated 
except  New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia,  which  show  a  decrease, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  the  former  to  $7,801,039.  Victoria  shows  a  de- 
erease  in  her  imports  of  $2,329,321,  and  an  increase  in  her  exports  of 
$17,034,643. 

Daring  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  direct  trade 
between  Victoria  and  the  United  States,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing figures : 


Years. 


1879 
1880 


I>ecTease 


Imports. 


$2,375,582 
1. 765, 469 


610, 113 


Exports. 


$1, 619, 477 
429, 918 


1. 189, 565 


The  decline  in  our  trade  with  Victoria,  which  is  most  perceptible  in 
tobacco  and  petroleum,  is  both  real  and  apparent.  So  far  as  it  is  real, 
it  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  increase  of  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Victorian  tariff,  as  in  the  case  of  carriages  and  buggies,  for  ex- 
ample, and  partly  by  the  increased  production  of  the  article  in  Victoria, 
stimulated  in  good  part  by  the  higher  rate  of  duties,  as  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  So  far  as  it  is  apparent,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  trade  of  Melbourne,  which  is  less  an  entrepot  than  for- 
merly for  certain  kinds  of  merchandise.  This  is  especially  true  of  ker- 
osene, which  has  decreased  from  2,063,882  gallons,  valued  at  $723,858,  in 
1874,  to  1,251,264  gallons,  valued  at  $350,257,  in  1880.  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  the  statistics  of  the  other  colonies  for  1880  at  hand  to  enable 
me  to  present  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  it  is  believed  by  those  best  qual- 
ified to  judge  that  the  import  of  petroleum  into  Australasia  is  rather  on 
the  increase  than  decrease,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  towns 
that  are  being  from  time  to  time  provided  with  gas.  lu  1878  the  value 
of  the  tobacco  imported  into  Victoria  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $635,643,  and  in  1880,  $395,262.  In  1877  the  total  imports  of  the  same 
into  Victoria  amounted  in  value  to  $1,869,802,  and  in  1880  to  only 
$760,692,  showing  a  decrease  in  three  years  of  $1,109,110,  which  is  to  be 
attributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  increased  growth  of  tobacco  in  the 
oolony. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  in  this  connection  that  I  am  credibly  informed 
by  American  merchants  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
our  trade  with  Victoria  during  the  current  year,  although  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  returns  in  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment. 

But  although  our  trade  with  the  colony  is  comparatively  small,  we 
sell  her  on  an  average  600  per  cent,  more  than  we  buy.  During  the 
years  1870, 1875,  and  1880,  the  total  value  of  our  imports  from  Victoria 
amounted  to  only  $917,691,  while  our  exports  to  the  colony  for  the  same 
periods  amounted  to  $5,323,555.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  com- 
merce must  sooner  or  later  resolve  itself  into  a  mutual  interchange  of 
commodities,  it  is  rather  a  cause  for  surprise  that  our  trade  with  Vic- 
toria is  as  large  as  it  is.  American  goods  rank  deservedly  high  in  the 
market,  but  it  is  a  question  of  freights,  insurance,  exchange,  regular 
and  frequent  steam  communication,  and,  most  of  all,  unfriendly  tariffs, 
and  these  are  against  us.  The  country  is  thoroughly  canvassed  by 
commercial  travelers  representing  American  houses,  but  they  must  con- 
tend against  wind  and  tide.    We  have  here  active  enterprisiu^  A\si^\- 
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ican  merchants,  wlio,  while  they  push  old  enterprises,  are  always  on  the 
qui  vive  for  some  new  commercial  venture.  They  would  win  in  the  race 
were  they  not  so  heavily  handicapped.  Whatever  arguments  may  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  high  protective  duties,  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  they  encourage  trade  and  facilitate  mutual  interchange.  It  may 
be  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  to  protect  native  industries  in  their  in- 
fancy, but  when  these  become  well  established,  and  a  nation  enters  tbe 
foreign  market  with  its  manufactured  products  as  a  competitor  forit^ 
legitimate  share  of  the  world's  commerce,  it  must  sooner  or  later,  if  suc- 
cessful, adopt  the  principle  of  freeinterchange,  or  commercial  reciprocity.^ 
Barriers  erected  by  legislative  enactment  against  imports  must  sooner  * 
or  later  operate  against  exports.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  trade  of 
the  two  countries,  both  of  which  have  adopted  a  protective  policy,  so 
that,  for  all  purposes  of  an  extensive  commerce,  America  and  Victoria 
are  sepa-  rated  by  an  almost  impassable  barrier. 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  a  qualified  sense  to  Australasia.  In  1879 
the  value  of  our  direct  imports  from  all  the  colonies  amounted  only 
to  $2,146,905,  whilst  that  of  our  exports  amounted  to  $7,955^234;  a  dif- 
ference in  our  favor  of  nearly  400  per  cent. 

With  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  our  trade  with  Australasia,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  ha«  frequently  been  called,  by  our  consular 
officers,  to  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  almost  prohibitory  duties 
imposed  by  our  present  tariff  on  wool,  the  staple  production  of  the  colo- 
nies. As  the  result  of  -voluminous  correspondence  between  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  those  of  our  lead- 
ing cities,  Congress  has  been  memorialized  upon  the  subject^  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Houseof  Representatives  containing  a  sensible 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  wool,  which,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  reiterate  what  has  been  so  often  and  well 
said  in  this  connection,  but  in  view  of  the  impolicy  of  levying  a  heavy 
import  duty  on  raw  materials,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Conofress  during  its 
present  session  may  take  favorable  action  upon  the  subject,  as  other- 
wise I  do  not  see  how  our  trade  with  Australasia  can  be  materially  or 
permanently  increased. 

WOOL. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Goldsbrough  &  Co.,  leading  wool  brokers 
of  this  city,  for  the  following  review  of  the  Australasian  wool  trade  for 
1880-'81 : 

A  large  increase  in  the  shipmeuts  of  wool  from  these  colonies  has  been  anticipated, 
bnt  this  is  not  likely  to  be  verified.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year,  an  increase  is  apparent  of  25,112  bates 
from  Victoria,  17,54«  bales  from  New  South  Wales,  and  18,432  bales  from  South  Aiw- 
tralia;  but  this  is  attributable  to  the  earlier  shipment  of  the  clip  rather  than  to  ite 
natural  increase,  and  when  the  total  numbers  for  the  year  are  made  up,  on  the  30th 
of  September  next,  we  venture  to  state  that  a  lesser  augmentation  will  be  apparent. 
Several  causes  will  account  for  this;  first,  the  drought  in  the  south west-ern  portioD* 
of  Reverina  and  the  northwestern  district  of  Victoria,  and  the  light  yield  per  fleece 
on  many  of  the  stations.  The  New  South  Wales  clip  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
lightest  per  fleece  shown  for  many  years ;  nor  are  the  clips  from  that  colony  shipped 
from  Sydney,  as  a  rule,  quite  so  well  grown  or  such  top-making  wools  as  usual.  The 
proportion  in  the  grease,  too,  has  been  greater  than  in  previous  years,  no  doubt  ehieflr 
in  anticipation  of  the  American  demand.  Our  advices  from  South  Australia  are  to  tie 
effect  that  the  quality  of  this  last  clip  is  generally  very  good,  and  lietter  than  that  of 
the  previous  season.  There  is  no  material  difference  in  that  from  Queejisland;  nor, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  the  yield  in  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand. 
Owing  to  the  facilities  now  available  through  the  extexlsion  of  the  railways,  the  clip 
reaches  the  seaboard  at  an  earlier  date,  and  hence  a  considerable  increase  is  at  present 
nominally  apparent;  but  this  will  no  doubt  be  lessened  when  the  totals  for  the  year 
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are  made  up,  on  the  30th  of  September  uext.  The  shipments  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 18d0,«were  as  follows:  Vtoid  Victoria,  301,401  bales;  New  South  Wales^ 
199,432  bales;  Queensland,  30,373  bales;  Sooth  Australia,  123,403  bales ;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 9,293  bales.  Total  from  Australia,  663,902  bales.  Add  the  annual  returns  from 
Tasmania  (23,535  bales),  also  New  Zealand  (189,486  bales),  and  we  have  a  grand  total 
of  876,923  bales  exported  from  Australia. 

The  American  demand  has  not  been  such  a  prominent  feature  this  year  as  it  waa 
last,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  woolen  interest  in  the  United  States.  Several 
buyers  were  here  with  large  orders,  but  the  limits  given  them  were  too  low  to  admit 
of  free  operations  in  this  market,  the  total  shipped  being  only  3,372  bales  from  Mel- 
bourne, and  759  bales  from  Sydney,  or  4,131  bales  altogether,  as  against  21,000  balea 
last  season.  With  a  revival  of  trade  much  larger  operations  will,  no  doubt,  be  insti- 
tuted, and  we  look  forward  to  a  great  future  in  our  wool  relations  with  the  United 
States,  as  important  advantages  can  be  gained  by  operating  here  and  shipping  direct. 

The  French  and  (German  buyers,  though  present  in  larger  numbers  than  usual,  have 
been  guarded  in  their  purchases,  and  a  good  selection  of  our  clips  have  gone  to  the 
continent.  The  commencement  of  direct  steam  communication  with  the  chief  ports,, 
which  is  now  about  to  be  inaugurated,  coupled  with  the  opening  of  a  branch  of  an 
important  French  bank  (the  Comptoir  d  Escompte  de  Paris)  in  Melbourne,  will  give 
an  additional  stimulus  to  these  shipments  to  the  mills  via  Venice,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Havre,  and  Antwerp,  and  we  may  expect  a  considerable  increase  in  the  purchases  for 
France  and  Germany,  also  Italy,  in  the  uext  and  fmture  seasons. 

Melboarne  continues  to  maintain  its  well- won  supremacy  as  the  great  central  depo^ 
for  the  Australian  wool  sales,  which  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that  this  season  165,302 
bales  have  been  catalogued,  and  122,272  bales  sold  in  the  local  markets  here  and  in 
Geelong.  It  also  edectually  holds,  and  is  improving,  its  position  as  the  chief  port  of 
departure  for  wool,  the  shipments  from  October  1  to  this  date  being  285,410  bales,  as- 
against  260,303  bales  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  thus  showing  an  in- . 
crease  of  25,107  bales.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  increase  from  the  other 
colonies ;  and  the  continue<l  extension  of  the  railways,  and  cheap  communication  by 
steamers,  will  steadily  add  to  its  importance.  The  consignments  of  wool  to  this 
market  from  Sydney,  Queensland,  Adelaide,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zeland  are  increasing, 
and  a  large  number  of  important  clips  have  this  season  been  sent  here  for  sale.  Mel- 
bourne is,  in  fact,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Anest  pastoral  districts  of  Australia,  and 
the  presence  of  the«e  splendid  flocks  must  always  make  this  market  attractive  to  the 
buyers.  Here  they  have  a  grand  selection  of  wool,  embracing  every  variety  of  the 
staple,  and  warehouses  and  facilities  for  disposal  probably  unequaled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

FROZEN-MEAT  TRADE. 

The  export  trade  in  frozen  meat  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its  experi- 
mental stage.  Its  promoters,  though  they  have  encountered  many  un- 
foreseen diffiiculties,  are  sanguine  of  ultimate  success.  Several  com- 
panies had  been  foirmed  at  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  elsewhere,  with 
ample  capital  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  if  possible,  to  a  successful  issue, 
while  a  number  of  first-class  steamers  have  been  fitted  up  with  the  most 
approved  freezing  apparatus,  and  refrigerating  chambers,  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  hundreds  of  tons.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  delivery  of 
the  meat  in  London  in  a  sound  and  marketable  condition,  the  experi- 
ment may  be  pronounced  as  fairly  successful.  But  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  still  remains  to  be  settled.  Several  cargoes  have 
arrived  at  an  inopportune  time,  when  the  meat  market  was  glutted,  and 
as  they  had  to  be  discharged  without  delay,  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  cold-storage  accommodation,  the  meat  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrafice, 
the  mutton  realizing,  in  some  instances,  only  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  diflBculty  may  be  overcome  by  making 
suitable  provision  for  storage  accommodation,  enabling  the  consignees 
to  hold  over,  if  necessary,  and  dispose  of  their  consignments  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  There  still  remains  the  question  of  freight.  The  charges 
hitherto  paid  have  ranged  from  2^d.  to  2^.  per  pound.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  these  may  be  reduced  to  about  lid.  per  pound,  and  aft.er 
making  due  allowance  for  other  charges  and  the  cost  of  production,  any 
meat  sold  at  a  higher  figure  than  i^d.  per  pound  would  leave  a  margin 
for  profit. 
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Some  experiments  which  are  now  being  made  in  this  city  with  the 
meat-preserving  fluid  of  Professor  Wickersheiner,  of  Berlin,  may  atill 
farther  simplify  the  process  of  meat  exportation.  This  method  consists 
in  simply  sprinkling  the  meat  with  an  antiseptic  fluid,  of  which  the  profes- 
sor claims  the  invention.  It  is  understood  that  experimental  shipments 
between  South  America  and  Germany  have  proved  highly  successfnl,  and 
should  the  consignments  which  are  now  being  shipped  from  this  port  to 
Berlin  meet  with  similar  success,  the  experiment  may  be  attended  with 
important  results  for  the  Australasian  export  trade. 


SHIPMENT  OF  GOLD  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  recent  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  California,  which  ap- 
pears at  first  glance  like  shipping  coals  to  Newcastle,  suggest  possi- 
bilities, by  no  means  remote,  as  to  the  future  course  of  exchange.  The 
Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Eecord,  referring  to  the  subject, 
aptly  remarks : 

The  recent  shipments  of  gold  from  Anstralia  to  San  Francisco,  amounting  to 
£413,000  for  the  past  quarter,  show  a  dfiparture  from  the  asnal  channehs  of  dispersion 
of  the  precious  metal,  and  the  subject  is  attracting  some  attention  both  in  England 
and  the  colonies.  To  the  former  it  is  not  without  considerable  significance  as  an 
indication  of  an  important  check  at  the  chief  source  whence  it  obtains  its  supplies 
of  bullion ;  and  any  curtailment  of  the  stream  to  the  London  mint  has  the  sameeifecl 
on  the  value  of  money  as  an  iucreased  foreign  demand  for  gold,  unless  some  compen- 
sating movement  in  another  direction  should  ac^ust  the  balance.  *  *  *  To  tiifM 
colonies,  however,  this  change  in  the  direction  of  our  gold  remittances  is  only  of  in> 
terest  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  familiar  principle  of  commerce,  that  all  commodities 
tend  to  find  their  way  to  the  front  of  consumption  by  the  most  direct  route.  *  *  * 
Bankers  are  not  slow  to  discover  the  route  that  is  the  most  remunerative  or  least  ex- 
pensive to  them,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  would  not  patronize  the  Ameri- 
can route  unless  they  found  that  bullion  could  be  profitably  converted  in  the  United 
States  into  London  exchange.  «  •  •  For  many  years  back  the  purchase  of  bills 
on  London  in  New  York  could  only  be  effected  at  a  premium,  and  a  shipper  of  Ans- 
tralian  gold  to  America  would  find  himself  out  of  pocket  by  the  attempt  to  make 
it  available  in  England  by  that  process.  Now,  however,  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
The  extraordinary  importation  of  American  wheat  and  cotton  during  the  last  two 
years  into  England  has  revolutionized  the  monetary  relations,  and  Bntish  exchange 
is  obtainable  at  a  discount.    Hence  the  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  America. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS   OP   GOLD, 

MELBOURNE,  1880-'81. 

The  following  statement  covers  the  period  from  January  1  to  Kovem- 
ber  12,  and  compares  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1880 : 

GOLD  BULLION. 


Tear. 


1881. 
1880. 


Decrease,  1881 


Imports. 


£736.  505 
769,184 


32.679 


Year. 


1881 
1880 


Increase,  1881. 


Exports. 


£1,437.645 
715^714 


721.981 


GOLD  SPECIE. 


1881 

£20 
10, 015 

1881 

1880 

1880 

Increase.  1881 

Decrease,  1881 

9,995 

332.185 

Totals  1881      

Totals,  1881 

736,  025 
779.199 

4.275.8M 
3.2SI.M8 

ToUls,  1880 

Totiils.  1886 

Increase.  1881  ..-..  . 

Decrease,  1881 

48,674 

1.M4.24* 
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The  destiDation  and  valae  of  the  gold  coin  exported  from  Victoria  in 
1880  were  as  follows : 

Exports  of  gold  coin,  1880, 

United  Kingdom £1,283,245 

Ceylon •1,092,365 

New  South  Wales 25,000 

New  Zealand 58,000 

South  Australia 290,000 

Tasmania 171,000 

Total '. 2,919,610 

NAVIGATION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  vessels,  and  their  tonnage, 
that  have  entered  and  cleared  at  the  several  Australasian  ports  during 
the  year  1880 : 


Name  of  colony. 


Victoria 

New  Sonth  Wales 

Qaeenaland 

south  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 

Total 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

Grand  total. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


Vessels. 


2,076 
2,108 
1,226 
1.045 
105 


6,619 
654 
730 


8,003 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


1,078,885 

1, 242, 458 

633,673 

590,085 

123,985 


t,  669, 086 
205, 217 
395, 675 


2,115 
2,043 
1,221 
1,111 
168 


Tons. 


6,658 
655 
786 


4,269,978 


8,099 


1, 101, 014 

1, 190, 321 

621,903 

610,819 

126,444 


3, 650.  £01 
208.086 
424.041 


Total 


Vessels. 


4.191 
4,151 
i446 
^156 
333 


Tons. 


2, 179. 890 
2, 432, 779 
1.  S55, 576 
1.200,904 
250,429 


4,282.628 


13,277 
1.309 
1,516 


7, 319, 587 
413, 303 
819,716 


16,102  i   8.552.606 


As  an  indication  of  the  revival  of  trade  at  this  port,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  customs  officers  report  that  a  larger  number  of  ships  are  now 
in  Hobson's  Bay  than  have  ever  been  present  at  any  previous  time  in 
this  harbor.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  entered  during  the  past  year 
has  been  116,319  tons. 

It  is  understood  that  the  French  Chambers  have  ratified  the  action  of 
the  French  Government  in  establishing  and  subsidizing  a  monthly  mail 
steamship  service  between  Marseilles  and  New  Caledonia,  calling  at 
Albany,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  The  Precurseur,  the  avant 
courrier  of  this  line,  has  already  arrived  at  this  port. 

Sydney  is  now  the  terminus  of  four  great  lines  of  steamers,  the  Orient 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line,  con- 
stituting, in  fact,  a  weekly  service;  the  Torres  Straits  Steamship  Line, 
and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  The  contract  of  the  latter, 
which  provides  the  only  direct  steam  communication  between  Austral- 
asia and  the  United  States,  will  expire  on  the  15th  of  November,  1883. 
This  line  is  now  receiving  a  mail  subsidy  of  £40,000  from  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  and  £32,500  from  that  of  New  Zealand.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  subsidy  of  New  South  Wales  will 
probably  be  withheld,  and  unless  something  is  done  by  our  own  govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  subsidy  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
thB  line  will  be  withdrawn.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
the  excellent  report  of  Consul  Griffin  as  to  the  importance  of  this  line 

•  The  «oin  exported  to  Ceylon  is  probably,  for  the  most  part,  intended  for  England, 
as  exports  by  the  Peninsnlar  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  are  entered  for  Ceylon 
and  there  transhipped. 
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to  our  commercial  interests  in  the  South  Seas,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  him  that  ^Hhe  abandonment  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  service 
would  materially  injure  the  trade  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Australasia." 

VII. — ^REVENUES. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  several  colonies  for  1880 
were  as  follows: 


Name  of  colony. 


Public  revenue. 


I. 


Victoriat June  30 

New  South  Walea Dec.   31 

Queensland June  HO 

South  Auatralia Dec.  31 

Western  Australia Dec  31 


Total 

Tasmania 1  Dec.  31 

New  Zealand 1  Dec.  31 


Raised  by 
taxation.* 


£1, 690, 923 

1, 417, 293 

600,236 

529,450 

101,  257 

4,339,159 

304.546 

1,  535, 700 


Not  raised 
by  taxation. 


£2, 930, 359 

3. 486, 937 

1,012,078 

1, 498, 513 

78,793 

9,006,680 

135,234 

1, 747.  b96 


Total. 


£4. 621, 282 
4, 904. 230 

1.  612.  314 

2,  027,  963 
180.  050 

13, 345,  839 

439.780 

3. 283,  396 


Pnblic    ex- 
penditare. 


Grand  total 


6,179,405         10,889,610  ;       17,060,015 


£4.&75.0» 
5.560,078 
l,673,e» 

i,923,eu:> 

204. 3» 

14,236.745 

423,745 

4.019.850 

18,680,340 


*  The  amounts  in  this  column  afe  made  up  of  customs  duties,  exclusive  of  duties  on  the  export  of  eoM^ 
drawbacks,  Scxi. ;  also  of  excise  duties,  including  licenses  imposed  for  revenue  purposes :  duties  on  bank 
notes;  stamps,  other  than  those  for  fees  of  office ;  legacy,  succession,  and  probate  duties  :  property  abd 
income  taxes;  and  any  other  impost  payable  to  the  general  government,  levied  distinctly  as  a  tax, bat 
excludiug  fees,  licenses,  and  charges  for  special  services  rendered. 

t  According  to  a  return  made  up  in  the  treasury,  but  not  andit4>d  up  to  the  time  of  this  goine  to 
press,  the  figures  for  Victoria  during  the  year  ended  30th  of  June,  1881,  were  as  follows:  Keveniie 
raised  bv  taxation,  £2,003.704;  revenue  not  so  raised,  £3,182,307;  total  revenue,  £5,186.011;  estiuateil 
tot^il  expeuditui-e,  £5,108,577. 

The  followiuiir  statement  will  show  the  revenue  returns  of  Victoria  for 
the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  for  1880: 

Btvenut  returns. 


Heads  of  revenue. 


1880. 


1881. 


Customs - I  £1,311,402  £1,547.356 

Excise  and  inland  revenue |  332,259  i  556,161 

Territorial , j  801,697  848,^47 

PubUc  works 1,560,544  1,755,858 

Ports  and  harbors 18.915  i  21.882 

Post  and  telegraph '  254,368  !  279,128 

Fees !  103,234  112,166 

Fines ' I  3,973  i  5.325 

MisoeUaneous j  126,629  I  178,915 

Totalrevenue 4,513,021  i  5,304.632 

I  4.513,021 

Net  increase  in  1881 i  791,611 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 


The  public  debt  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  statement,  aggregated  on  the  3l8t  of  Deceml^r,  1880, 
£89,910,249,  or  $437,548,227,  the  average  indebtedness  being  over  $ieJO 


New 
per 


per  head  of  the  entire  population,  whilst  that  of  Queensland  and  5 
Zealand  is  exceptionally  high,  amounting  in  the  latter  case  to  $287  , 
capita.    It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  these  debts  have  not  been 
contracted  in  ruinous  and  expensive  wars,  but  have  been  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works,  which  not  only  open 
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up  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  couutry,  aud  thereby  promote  trade 
aud  commerce,  but  are  vahiable  investments,  paying  dividends  that, 
besides  defraying  their  working  expenses,  pay  aboat  4  per  cent,  on  their 
original  cost.  So  that,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  colonies  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  public  debt  at  all,  as  for  each  liability  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  legitimate  a«set. 

Public  debt,  1880. 


Name  of  colony. 


VictoriA 

New  Soath  Wales . 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia  . . . 
Weatcm  Australia 


Total . . 
Tasmania 
New  Z4$alan<l 


Grand  total 


Public  debt. 


£22. 060. 749' 

14. 903, 910 

12, 192. 150 

9, 865, 500 

361,0(0 

59,3F3.3I8 
1. 943,  700> 
28,583,231 

89,  910, 249' 


BANKS. 

The  system  of  banking  in  vogue  throughout  the  Australian  colonies 
is  that  known  as  the  "  Scottish  system,"  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  several  material  interests  of  the  country.  They  are  banks  of  issue 
as  well  as  banks  of  ^'deposit  on  interest,"  employing  the  capital  thus 
obtained,  not  only  in  commercial  transactions,  but  in  making  advances 
on  "pastoral  runs,"  land  selector's  leases,  mines,  and  stock  and  station 
produce — primarily  wool.  By  this  means  the  banks  frequently  become 
in  effect  "squatters,"  land-owners,  and  owners  of  mines,  paying  large 
dividends  to  their  shareholders,  as  well  as  passing  considerable  sums 
to  their  reserve  funds. 

For  the  following  statistical  information  relating  to  the  banks  of 
Australasia,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Australasian  Insurance  and  Bank- 
ing Eecord: 

Number  of  banks  engaged  in  hnsiueas 26 

Cspital  paid  up £14,664,618 

Amount  of  reserved  profits 5, 090, 005 

Note  circulation 4,500,0t0 

Coin 11,500,000 

Deposits 55,000,000 

Average  dividend  nearly  11  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  bankn 
in  the  several  colonies  for  the  quarter  ended  March  01,  1881 : 


Liabilities. 


Colony. 


VictoriA 

New  Soath  Wales 

Qaeensland 

Sooth  AoHtralia  . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Total 


9 

s 


11 

12 
6 
8 
3 
5 
6 

51 


£1, 328  133 
1, 304. 007 
334,838 
535,588 
22.020 
130. 441 
938,604 


il 

PQ 

£83.6£4 
54,607 
14.387 
36,147 
773 
4.082 
74,590 


Si 


I 

& 


4. 508, 631 


257,240 


£235.965 
335.062 
312,035 
69.776 
15,707 
13,846 
27.456 


£20,3C4,98l 
18,  766,  733 
3. 897. 122 
4,  536,  525 
325. 994 
2, 248, 318 
9, 293, 497 


5 

c 


£22,  012,  733 

20, 46{).  409 

4, 058,  382 

5, 167.  036 

364, '>84 

2, 89(S.  df-l 

10,334.147 


1, 009, 987  ^      68,Qaa,Vl^  \     ^.IVS^.Vl^ 
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Assets. 


Colony. 


a 
o 

? 

i 
s 

o 


>-4 

2 

p. 

a 


Victoria 1     £3,942,957 


New  South  Wales. 

^Queensland 

South  Australia  . . . 
>yestem  Australia. 

Tasmania 

Xew  Zealand 


Total 


3, 703, 823 

1, 094, 393 

988,381 

116.994 

474,832 

2,100,368 


£869,023 
557.656 
205, 130 
283,188 
12.275 
40. 477 
349,071 


12, 419, 748 


2,316,820 


^e3 


'■3 


s 

0 

H 


£886,718 

3,  874. 1U2 

196. 749 

3tS8. 201 

10.022 

173. 756 

74.304 


£18, 215. 706 

17, 219. 232 

4,041,370 

.«,  547,  780 

417.332 

1, 596.  227 

11. 504, 862 


£23.911,904 

25.354,813 

5.537,643 

7,185,509 

556.  <3I 

2,285,299 

14,0*^8,695 


5,583,352  1       58.542,459  1        78,862,379 


RAILWAYS  AND  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  miles  of  railway  and  electric 
telegraph,  either  open  or  in  coarse  of  censtruction,  in  Australasia  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1880 : 


Name  of  colony. 


Victoria i. 

New  South  Wales . 
Qne«*nidand 
South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 

Totol 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total.. 


Number  of  miles  of  rail- 

Number of  mile«  of  elect 

way. 

LI 

i 

o 

graph. 

• 

a 
1.199 

In  conrse  of  con- 
struction. 

Total. 

ne  (poles). 

In  course  of 
construc- 
tion. 

Total. 

UJ 

1, 213J 

3,215^ 
7.9554 

66 

3.2814 

849i 

456 

1, 3u5i 

268i 

8,223| 

633i 

171 J 

^05 

5.768 

267 

6.035 

667 

319 

986 

4.754 

410 

5,164 

Ti 

20 

92 

1.5541 

1,5541 

3.421 

981 

4,402 

28, 247| 

1.  oiii 

24, 2^9 

1724 

........ 

1724 

878 

878 

1,258 

208 

1,466 

8,706 

3,706 

4.8511 

1,189 

6,0404 

27,8312 

1.0Ui 

28,843 

46, 


^\ 


POPULATION. 


r^^ 


According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  censas,  taken  April  3, 1881,  t>   (.( 
population  of  Victoria  was  862,346;  of  New  South  Wales,  748,882; 
South  Australia,  286,211 ;  of  Queensland,  218,159;  of  Western  A 
tralia,  31,000;  of  Tas^nania,  115,705;  and  of  New  Zealand,  excludi 
the  Maoris,  490,151 ;  total  population  for  Australasia,  2,752,454. 


AUSTRALIAN  EXHIBITIONS. 


Although  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  international  exhibitions  n 
belong  to  the  past,  the  question  may  now  be  asked,  what  are  the  s 
stantial  results  that  still  remain  I     Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  president  of  t 
New  South  Wales  commission,  replying  to  this  question  in  his  introd 
tion  to  the  official  record  of  the  Sydney  exhibition,  justly  remarks : 


That  it  has  opened  up  new  channels  of  trade  and  provided  a  greater  choice  of  e 
kets ;  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  throughout  hnrope  and  Ameri< 
knowledge  of  the  wealth,  of  the  resonrces,  products,  and  extent  of  the  Australian  .^, 
onies ;  that  it  has  done  good  educational  service  to  tne  masses  of  the  people  by  plao^^ 
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before  tbeni  works  of  art  of  the  highest  character,  and  in  this  way  propagating  sound 
principles  of  taste,  and  awakening  a  love  for  the  beautiful ;  and  that  it  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  tecbuological  musuein,  formed  in  great  part  of  gifts  and  purchases 
procured  from  exhibitors. 

The  same  remarks  appVy^  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Melbourne  exhibi- 
tion. Although  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  realize,  to  any  great  extent, 
its  beneficial  results,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  has  done  much 
to  further  promote  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Kot  to  speak  of  less  prominent  competitors,  France  and  Germany  bid 
high  for  a  share  of  the  Australian  trade,  and  are  following  it  up  by  sub- 
sidizing direct  lines  of  steamers  to  carry  it  on.  The  United  States, 
although  competing  at  a  great  disadvantage,  more  than  maintained  her 
own,  while  Great  Britain  stoutly  resisted  any  attempt  to  in vade  the  field 
of  her  old  commercial  supremao$^.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  further  on  this  point,  ad  I  am  preparing  a  full  and  detailed 
report  on  the  subject,  as  United  States  commissioner  to  both  the  Syd- 
ney  and  Melbourne  exhibitions. 

O.  M.  SPENCEE, 

Consul' Oeneral. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Melbourne^  December  23,  1881 . 


nrfinr  south  urAi^ES. 

SUatemeni  showing  the  impwrta  and  exports  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  1880. 


Imports  from  United  State's. 


Articles. 


Amonnt. 


Yalae. 


Aerated  waters 

Agricnltnral  implements  . 

Apparel,  wearing; 

Arms  and  ammunition : 

Guns 

Cape  

Cartridges 

Arrow-root 

Bark 

Baskets  and  basketware. . 

Beer  in  bottles 

Biscuits 

Blacking 

Bmshvare 

Butter 

Candles 

Carriages 

Carriagemakers'  materials 

Carts  and  wagons 

Cenfent 

Cheese 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Coal 

Coffee 


7  packages... 
449  packages. 
46  packages.. 


11  cases. 


•88  93 

12, 001  18 

2, 087  73 

1,844  40 


Exports  to  United  States. 


7  cases 
160  cwt 


1,779  gallons.. 
24  pounds  — 
453  packages . . 
701  packages. 
28  cwt 


3» 

534  packages. 

17 

25  barrels 

20  pounds 

8  pounds 


Confectionery 

Cordage  and  rope 

Cork  and  bungs 

Cutlery  

Dates 

Doors 

Drapery 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Earthenware  and  china 

Fish,  dried,  salt,  and  preserved . 
Floor  and  oil  cloth 


2  tierces,  4  cases, 
3  quarters,  4 
pounds. 

229  pounds 

201  cwt 

1  bale 

20  cases 


23.398 

203  packages 

784  packages 

9  packages 

1,209.033  pounds  . 
4  packages 


282  26 
1, 469  68 


1, 498  88 

4  87 

6, 433  51 

24,824  02 

291  99 


13. 367  47 

10. 801  79 

2.846  90 

34  06 

4  87 

4  87 


1,192  29 


92  46 
3,333  55 

43  80 
2,477  05 


60,583  06 
12. 380  37 
27,125  87 

408  78 
157,421  54 

155  72 


Amount. 

Value. 

13  packages 

$102  20 

4  packages 

11  cases 

136  26 
1, 197  16 

1  case 

53  53 

15  cases  

73  00 

195cwt ..! 

364  98 

116  packages 

1,588  gallons 

194  66 
2, 155  86 

.................... . 

1,424  pounds 

253  06 

............. .•..•••1...... ...... 

1 

404  pounds 

144  pounds 

i  70.186  tons 

'  298ponndfe 


68  13 

34  06 

187,472  18 

92  46 


lOi  cwt 

92  46 

1 

171  pounds 1             14  60 

137  packages 

6  packages 

1, 722  74 
175  39 

1,440  pounds  ..*...'           253  05 

790 
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Imports  fix>ni  United  States. 


Articles. 


Exports  to  United  States. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Amount. 


Fniit: 

Bottled. 
Dried . . . 


Green 

P'umiture 

Oas-flttings 

(linjrer , 

Glassware 

Glue 

Grain : 

Barlej^ , 

Beans , 

Maize 

Wheat 

Grease. 

G  rindery    • , 

Glim ., 

Hnrdware , 

Hops 

Inaia-nibber  goods 

luHti-uments : 

Musical 

Optical 

Scientific 

Surgical 

Iron: 

Castings 

Galvanized 

Pipes 

Tanks 

Wire,  plain 

Wire,  galvanized  . . . 

Iron  and  steel 

Jams  and  jellies 

Jewelry 

Lamp*  wares 

Lead. 

Leather : 

Manufactured 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . 
Live  stock : 

Birds 

Horses 

Pigs 

Machinery 

Machines : 

Sewing 

W.ighing 

Maizena 

Malt  

Marble 

MatA  and  matting 

Mustard 

Nails 

Nuts 

Oars 

Oatmeal 

Oil: 

Black 

Chiua 

Kerosene 

Linseed 

Salad 

Sporm 

All  others 

Oilmens'  stores 

Paint • 

Painting  materials 

Paper-hangings 

Pearl  shell 

Pepper  and  spices 

Photographic  materials. 

Pickles  and  sances 

Pictures  and  paintings.. 

IMtch,  tar,  and  resin 

Plants  and  seeds 

Preserves 

Printing  materials 


43  tierces.  0  cases, 

21  pounds. 
2,470  packages  — 
3,678  packages  . . . 
66  packages 


384  packages. 
2  packages... 


20  cases 

$10,117  45  2,526  cases. 

7,685  54  1,604  cases. 

36,440  35    

6,934  76    

120  pounds. 

10,978  82  1 

58  40    


Value. 

$141  U 
355  2S 

4, 491  7S 
34S3 


526  bushels  . . 
4,480  bushels. 
4  bushels 


462  32 

433  12 

4  87 


21  tons    .   . 

502  packages 

4  packages 

10,703  packages.. 
71,256  packages.. 
78  packages 


156  cases 
1  case  — 
8  cases . . . 
10  cases. . 


38  tens . 
1^  tons. 
2  tons . . 
1 


3  tons 

iton 

3  tons 

102  pounds... 
12  packages.. 
328  packages. 


1. 778  27 

4,569  14 

82  73 

276, 602  13 

20,955  15 

5,  572  14 

24, 478  50 

07  33 

574  24 

8.265  42 

7, 255  05 

218  09 

486  65 

10  46 

754  31 

48  66 

146  00 

20  20 

8,328  68 

6. 010  43 


3,664  bushels 


61  packages.. 
136  packages. 


15. 400  80 
0, 051  60 


2 

8 

003  packages. 


1,005 

200 

75,540  pounds. 
4,108  bushels.. 
10  packages... 
3  packages  — 
156  packages  . 

858  cwt 

18.992  pounds. 

2,560 

30cwt 


83  tons 


340  65 

38  93 

05, 300  67 

67, 700  34 

5, 523  47 

7, 080  76 

6.  852  03 

364  08 

107  03 

38  93 

8.  715  90 

1, 143  63 

4,321  45 

146  00 

12, 127  32 


251,196  srallons 

80  gallons 

870  gallons 

i  ton 

64,364  gallons . . 
84  package.^ . . . . 

953  cwl    , 

125  packages... 
11  bales 


.1  2,423  pounds. 
.!  296 packages. 


•\ 


26  packages 

5,151  barrels  .... 

29  ptickages 

40  ;£44  packages 


107, 895  17 

77  86 

2,202  92 

282  25 

30,  848  08 

1, 479  42 

13,  694  33 

1, 773  40 

486  O*) 


1.051  16 
8,  939  76 


1.  002  50 

30, 376  60 

536  11 

5,066  12 


5,304  48 


2  cases. 


17  175  39 


1  case. 


36. 


21cwt 

2,880  pounds 
2  cases 


40c?rt 


17 

1  package. 


1  package. . 

2  packages 


96  pounds 


930  gallons 
120  gallons. 


28  gallons 


950  gallons. 


073  30 


540  18 


2,189  92 
442  85 
535  31 


218  99 


973  30 
48  88 


24  33 
68  13 


19  48 


812  64 
53  53 

"  68  is 


1,153  38 


29  cwt * 

306  58 

22,854  pounds 

1,362  81 

.'>4  cases 

488  65 

3  cases 

486  65 

91i)aGkages 

21o  packages..*.... 

1,  503  75 
43  80 
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Imports  and  exporU  between  New  South  Wales  and  ike  United  Statee,  ^c. — Continaed. 


ImporU  fh>m  United  States. 


Articles. 


Proviaions : 

Bacon,  hams 

Beef 

Pork 

Preserves 

P^e»e^v<^d  meats        

Preserved  vet^etables 

Polo 

Qnicknilver 

Kice    

Saddlery  and  harness . .  •. 

Saddlers'  ware. 

Salt        

Sarsaparilla 

Shale  kerosene 

Ship  chandlery 

Shocks  and  staves 

Silver  plate  and  plated  ware 
Skins: 

Bides  

Kangaroo 

Sheep 

Slabs         

Slftes  

Soda  crystals 

Specimens  of  natural  hiiitor}' 
Spirits : 

Brandy 

Geneva  

Gin 

Liquenrs 

Perfumed 

Bum      

Whisky 

All  others 

SUrch 

Stationerv : 

Printing  paper 

Books  and  periodicals 

Sundries 

Stones,  grind 

Sugar : 

Kaw 


3.709  ponnds 

4rwt 

2  cwt 

17  packages . 

&36  cases 

92  packages . 

50  Dales 

950  bottles  . . 


35  packages. 
34  packages. 


4.197  gallons 


4  packages. .. 
149  bundles  . 
158  packages. 


18 

750,535 


217  gallons... 
1,604  gallons 


348  gallons 

1.099  gallons.. 
49,028  pounds 


5  bales 

194  packages. 
457  packages. 
465 


Refined  . . 
Molasses . 


Sundries   

Tea  

Timber: 

Dressed , 

Undressed 

Shingles 

Lathes 

Tin: 

Ingots 

Ore 

Tin  platei4 , 

Tinware 

Tobacrco : 

Manufactured 

I^rcaf 

Ciitars 

ToyMi»and  fancy  goods. . . 

Turpentine   

Tumerj  and  wood  ware 

Uphol.Hlering 

Varnish 

Vinegar  

WiCtcnes  and  clocks 

Whiting  and  chalk 

Wine 

Wine,  sparkling 

Wool,  greasy 


9  tierces,  16  cases, 
1  ouarter,  10 
poifnds. 

1  case.  12  pounds.. 

23  tierces,  6  cases, 
6  pounds. 

15,3.38  packages. . . 


1,865.875  feet. 
1,706,490  feet 
710,700  feet    . 
430  bundles . . 


13  boxes  . . . 
2  packages. 


95,220  pounds.. 
324,886  ponnds. 
6.450  pounds... 
357  packages... 
16.016  gallons  . . 
7,217  packages. 

4  pa^'kages 

1,902  gallons... 


997  packages. 

126  casks 

3  gallons 


$924  63 

29  20 

19  46 

608  31 

2.559  58 

525  58 

812  70 

35. 014  46 


Exports  to  United  States. 


Amoant. 


5.562  40 
1.753  94 


17, 246  87 


437  98 

238  46 

12, 769  70 


72  99 
40. 664  47 


48  66 


1, 778  40 
8,949  49 


895  43 

10, 005  52 

5,848  42 

798  10 
32,207  56 
12, 467  97 

462  82 

1,469  68 


9  73 
2.846  90 

62, 315  53 


362  cwt. 


32  cwt ... 
"i,'247  tons' 


8  packages. 


400 

29  bundles 
5  bundles . 


6  cwt 


314  gallons. 
132  gallons. 
24  gallons.. 
20  gallons.. 


114  gallons. 
353  gallons. 
54  gallons.. 


8  oases. 


20&cwt 


187^  cwt 


107.  233  32 
70,  530  18     2,150  feet 
4.019  73  i. 
1,753  94 


194  66 
43  80 

35,  557  02 
54,  407  47 
13.9.57  12 
22, 176  64 
10.  740  36 
33.  072  93 
253  05 
4,009  99 


10,357  cwt. 
20  cwt . . . . 


915  pounds. 
966  pounds 
605  pounds 

7  cases 

56  gallons.. 


87.  242  52 

1, 703  27 

24  33 


55  gallons. 


6.36  gallons 

24.3  gallons 

6,601,590  pounds  . 


ToUl 1 1,884,016  28  I 


Valae. 


149  packages. 
2  packages  . . 


$48  66 
"9*78 


1.683  81 


29  20 
i2,*458'25 


7,299  76 

1,605  04 
934  86 
243  88 


0  78 


1^  packages 

2,236  pounds 


058  83 
53  58 
48  66 

68  2t 


166  7t 

642  87 

82  78 


860  66 


146  00 


1,480  16 


8,100  60 
666  71 


87  60 


207,434  56 
175  80 


850  38 

238  46 

1,090  00 

501  25 

53  63 


48  66 


1.985  53 

1.717  88 

3C2, 729  44 


842, 776  00 


UwrntD  States  CoNsin^ATR, 

Sydney,  Xetr  South  Wales,  Xovember  24,  1881. 


UniUd  StaUs  C<m»>iX. 
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NEWCASTLE. 

Report  by  Oeorge  Mitchell,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Newcastle, 

Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  is  the  greatest  coal  port  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  is  60  miles  north  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

The  principal  business  carried  on  is  the  exporting  of  coal,  which 
amounts  to  about  25,000  tons  per  week.  Vessels,  after  discharging  their 
inward  cargoes  at  the  adjacent  colonial  ports,  visit  this  to  load  our  sta- 
ple exports  for  the  various  intercolonial  and  foreign  ports.  Shipments 
are  made  by  both  steam  and  hydraulic  cranes,  the  latter  being  used 
only  in  this  port. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cargoes  that  are  carried  t6  the  United  States 
ports  are  taken  in  British  vessels,  the  charters  being  generally  effected 
in  England  and  a  wheat  charter  combined  from  California  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Colonial  vessels  have  recently  been  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  from 
Puget  Sound  to  these  colonies,  and  they  find  payable  business  carrying 
coal  from  this  to  Japan,  and  proceeding  thence  in  ballast  to  the  timber 
ports.    This  trade  was  previously  done  by  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Mines. — We  have  eleven  mines,  the  principal  being  within  10  miles  of 
the  port.  They  employ,  in  the  aggregate,  3,800  men,  and  can,  when 
required,  send  8,000  tons  of  coal  daily  to  the  surface. 

The  two  principal  industries  of  this  district,  outside  the  collieries,  are 
the  copper  smelting  works  of  Waratah,  4  miles  from  the  port,  and  at 
New  Lambton,  5  miles.  The  ore  is  brought  from  South  Australia,  from 
New  Caledonia,  a  French  penal  colony  A  very  large  number  of  men 
are  employed  at  the  works. 

Manufactured  goods. — ^The  principal  wholesale  establishments  are  at 
the  capital.  We  have  four  steamship  companies  between  the  ports,  the 
passage  occupying  about  six  hours.  Nearly  all  imports  for  this  colony  are 
through  Sydney,  except  in  occasional  direct  shipment  of  general  cargo 
from  England  to  this  port.  The  following  articles  of  United  States 
manufacture  are  a  good  deal  used,  and  are  steadily  gaining  popularity, 
viz,  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  and  kitchen  ranges,  hardware,  edge 
tools,  cutlery,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishing  goods,  plated  wares, 
watches,  and  clocks. 

GEOKGE  MITCHELL, 
United  States  Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Newca^tlCj  New  South  Wales,  September  5,  1881. 


nrEur   zEAiiAiVD. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Oriffin,  of  Auckland. 

United  States  Consulate, 

AuMand,  Aug^ist  15,  1882. 

area  and  population. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  and  several  small 
islands  lying  between  the  parallels  of  34Jo  and  47Jo  of  south  latitude. 
The  total  area  is  a  \\ttt^  ov^t  100^600  square  miles.    The  area  of  the 
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north  island  is  44,000  square  miles,  and  that  of  the  south  island  is 
55,000  square  miles.  The  census  of  the  population  was  taken  on  the 
3d  of  April,  l881,  and  it  represents  the  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris 
or  natives,  to  be  489,702.  The  males  numbered  269,452,  the  females 
220,250.  Of  these  1,897  are  half  castes,  not  living  as  members  of  a 
Maori  tribe,  and  4,944  are  Chinese.  The  native  population  of  the  colony 
is  set  down  at  44,099. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  population  in  the  various  provincial 
districts: 


ProFincial  diBtricts. 


Population,  April  3, 1881. 


Persons.         Males. 


Aackland 

Taranaki 

Wellioj^n 

Hawke'sBav 

Marlborongq 

Nelson 

Weatland 

Caoterbary 

Otago 

Chatham  Islands i 

Total  population  of  colony  (ezduslTe  of  Maoris) 

Aboriginal  naures  (Maoris) 

Total  population  of  New  Zealand 


99,216 

14.852 

61.354 

17,354 

.    9,304 

26,297 

14,782 

112, 115 

134,186 

242 


54.020 
8,528 

32.764 
9,iS92 
5,257 

14,985 

60,579 
74,549 
162 


269, 452 
24,370 


Females. 


45,n96 
6.824 

28,590 
7,662 
4,047 

11,362 
5,816 

51,536 

59,637 
80 


220.260 
19,729 


289,979 


IMMIGBATION. 

The  immigration  of  the  colony  between  July  1,  1880,  and  March  31  ^ 
1881,  was  833,  including  416  Irish,  297  English,  and  114  Scotch. 

LANDS  AND    AGEICULTUBE. 

Lands  are  acquired  in  New  Zealand  in  various  ways.  First,  by  ab- 
solute sale;  second,  by  leasing;  third,  by  deferred  payments;  and 
fourth,  by  what  is  called  the  homestead  system.  This  last  is  applicable 
only  to  the  provinces  of  Auckland  and  Westland.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary for  crown  lands  shows  that  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1881,  197,074  acres  of  land,  both  country,  town,  and  suburban,  were 
absolutely  disposed  of  for  cash,  land  scrip,  &c.;  the  revenue  derived 
being  £275,896  16«.  Id.  in  cash,  and  £10,158  lU.  7<?.,  in  scrip.  Under 
the  deferred-payment  system  146,431  acres  were  disposed  of,  the  cash 
received  on  account  being  £53,706  12«.  Id.  From  the  12,382,614  acres 
held  under  lease  for  pastoria  purposes,  the  revenue  derived  was 
£117,803  28. 6d.,  and  from  agricultural  leases  on  gold-fields,  £6,457  is.  Id.; 
£7,000  was  derived  from  miscellaneous  sources — coal  and  mineral  leases, 
timber  licenses,  &c. — thus  making  the  total  land  and  territorial  revenue 
for  the  year,  £460,863  128.  6d.  During  the  financial  period,  ended 
March  31, 1880,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  government  from  the  public 
estate  was  £332,463.  Seventy-seven  persons  took  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  home  st^ad  act  and  selected  11,984  acres. 

FINANCIAL. 


From  the  budget  submitted  to  Parliament  at  the  last  session  by  the 
colonial  treasurer,  I  learn  that  the  gross  public  debt  of  the  colouy  ^«.^ 
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X29,165  50s.  Ttld. ;  or,  on  deducting  the  siccrued  sinking  funds,  £2,057,241, 
the  net  public  debt  was  £27,108,270.  The  colonial  treasurer  in  his 
financial  statement  for  1880,  did  not  include  in  the  gross  debt  £992,000 
treasury  and  deficiency  bills  taken  out  of  moneys  at  the  credit  of  the 
public  works  fund,  or  the  £800,000  unsold  debentures  of  the  loan  of 
1870,  guaranteed  by  the  imperial  government.  As  £560,100  of  the  bills 
referred  to  were  disposed  of  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1881, and 
advances  amounting  to  £300,000  have  been  obtained  on  the  security  of 
the  debentures,  these  sums  have  now  to  be  added  to  the  public  debt,  as 
on  March  31,  1880.  The  public  debt  has  been  further  increased  during 
the  year  by  the  conversion  of  £4,476,000  o  per  cent,  debentures  into 
£5,371,200  4  per  cent.  This  operation  resulted  in  an  increase  of  tbe 
debt  by  £895,200.  The  minister  for  public  works,  in  his  statement  de- 
livered on  the  9th  of  August  last,  said  : 

AVith  regard  to  the  loan  expenditure,  however,  we  have  now  reached  the  period 
when  the  operation  of  the  pledges  on  the  subject  of  further  borrowing,  which  were 
required  of  us  in  1879,  are  to  he  practically  felt,  and  our  expenditure  on  public  work* 
must  be  less  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  pas^.  The  balance  remaining  of  the  pub- 
lic-works fund  on  the  31st  March  last  was  £l,8f>0,:^3;  of  this  sura  £645,793  is  absorbed 
by  the  expenditure  between  April  1  aud  June  30  and  by  liabilities  irresjiecUve  of 
native  land  purchases  outstanding  on  the  latter  dat-e.  There *re mains,  therefore,  bm 
£1,214,580  available  for  additional  .public  works  and  for  engagements  in  respect  of 
native  land  purchases.  For  the  last-named  purpose  £87,023  will  be  required  during 
the  current  year,  and  £  100,000  should  be  reserved  for  fnrther  liabilities. 

In  1870  the  total  public  debt  was  only  £7,064,300  ($;«,908,400)  and 
even  that  amount  was  subject  to  reductions  by  aecrued  sinking  funds. 
In  that  year  the  public  works  policy  was  inaugurated.  It  consisted 
principally  in  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  rail- 
ways, common  roads,  telegraphs,  lighthouses,  public  buildings,  &c.<, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  gold  mines,  coal  Helds,  and 
other  resources  of  the  country. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

The  banking  system  of  New  Zealand  is  like  that  of  the  other  British 
colonies.  There  are  three  banks  which  originated  in  the  colony,  viz: 
.The  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  National  Bank,  and  the  Colonial  Bank. 
All  the  other  banks,  with  the  exception  of  several  small  local  ones,  are 
branches  of  En^^lish  and  Australian  banks  floated  to  do  business  in 
Australia. 

The  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  however,  does  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  banking  business  of  the  colony.  It  was  established  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1861,  in  Auckland,  and  a  few  months  later  branches  were 
opened  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  colony.  Its  su(5cess  was  such  that 
at  the  half-yearly  meetiug  of  March,  1862,  its  deposits  and  circulation 
amounted  to  £400,000  ($1,920,000),  and  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  was 
declared,  and  £3,000  ($14,400)  was  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  A 
dividend  now  of  15  per  cent,  is  declared,  and  the  reserve  fund  is  over 
$3,000,000.  The  average  rate  of  exchange  on  London  is  buying  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  sixty  days,  and  selling  one-fourth  per  cent.  The  his 
tory  of  the  colonial  banks  of  Australasia  during  the  last  decade  is  a 
bright  record  of  substantial  progress  and  material  prosperity.  The  en- 
tire advances  of  the  banks  ten  years  ago  amounted  to  £31,521,(K)0;  they 
are  now  £71,340,000,  being  an  increase  of  £39,819,000.  In  the  same 
period  the  banks'  indebtedness  to  the  colonies  for  note  circulation  aud 
deposits  has  increased  from  £33,527,000  to  £68,075,000,  and  their  assets 
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from  £42,824,000  to  £85,454,000.  Ten  years  ago  they  employed  of  their 
own  capital  and  reserves  £9.297,000,  whereas  they  now  employ  £17,378,- 
000.  Glancing  at  the  comparative  expansion  of  the  banks  of  the  various 
colonies,  wefind  that  New  Zealand  has  had  an  increase  of  from  £4,000,000 
to  £13,250,000  sterling;  Victoria,  from  £13,500,000  to £22,750,000;  New 
South  Waljs,  from  £8,750,000  to  £21,000,000;  South  Australia,  from 
£2,750,000  to  £6,750,000 ;  Queensland,  from  £1,500,000  to  £5.250,000, 
and  Tasmania,  from  less  than  £1,000,000  to  £1,750,000.  The  liabilities 
of  the  banks,  chiefly  for  deposits,  show  this  progress:  New  Zealand, 
from  £4,750,000  to  £10,000,000 ;  Victoria,  from  £14,000,000  to  £22,000,000 ; 
New  South  Wales,  from  £10,000,000  to  £22,000,000;  South  Australia, 
from  £2,000,000  to  £5,500,000;  Queensland,  from  nearly  £2,000,000  to 
£5,000,000 ;  Tasmania,  from  over  £750,000  to  £2,750,000.  These  fig- 
ures supply  food  for  reflection,  and  indeed  for  congratulation.  They 
also  show  the  enormous  strides  the  Australasian  colonies  are  making, 
and  open  up  an  almost  boundless  prospect  for  the  future. 

EXCHANGE. 

I  have  in  various  reports  to  the  Department  of  State  deplored  the 
absence  of  a  direct  exchange  between  New  York  and  the  Australasian 
colonies.  The  present  system  of  banking  is  a  very  inconvenient  one. 
Until  it  is  reformed  we  cannot  hope  for  any  radical  improvement  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween here  and  New  York,  and  other  banking  expenses  connected  with 
the  importation  of  goods  from  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand,  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  cost  under  the  same  heading  upon 
London  transactions. 

IMPOETS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  during 
the  year  1881  was  £7,457,045.  The  total  duty  received  wa«  £1,421,609. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  colony  was  £6,060,806  against 
£6,352,692  for  the  year  1880.  The  chief  part  of  the  exports  consist  of 
wool.  The  gold  exported  amounted  to  £996,867.  The  vjalue  of  export 
of  oat«  was  £142,569;  wheat,  £745,739;  kauri  gum,  £253,778.  The 
bulk  of  this  last  article  goes  direct  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  ot  vapnish.  The  value  ot*  agricultural  imple- 
ments imported  into  the  colony  was  £19,898,  whilst  that  of  wire  fencing 
amounted  to  £81 ,607. 

EDUCATION. 

The  sj^stem  of  public  education  in  New  Zealand  was  established  by 
the  colonial  parliament  in  1877,  and  it  came  into  operation  the  1st  of 
January,  1878.  There  is  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  attendance  of 
the  pui)ils,  but  its  enforcement  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  local  commit- 
tees. The  following  are  the  districts  constituted  by  the  act:  Auckland, 
Taranaki,  Wanganui,  Wellington,  Hawke's  Bay,  Marlborough,  Nelson, 
North  Canterbury,  South  Canterbury,  Westland,  Otago,  and  South- 
land.    The  number  of  schools  in  operation  during  last  year  was  8ci6. 
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The  appended  table  shows  the  position  of  the  schools  for  1880 : 


§ 


EducatioDaL  districtH. 


Pi 

o 


o 


a® 

n  1—1 


o 


»^    t 
2g 


<l 


.2 


s  u 


^  w 


-i 


AucklaDd 

Taranaki 

Wanganai 

Wellington 

Hawke's  Bay 

Marlboroagli 

Nelson 

Xprth  Canterbnry 
goyth  Canterbury . 

Westland 

Otaco   

Southland 


Totals  for  1880 
Totals  for  1879 


Increase 


193 

11,839 

61.3 

413 

s.: 

31 

1,147 

37.0 

44 

2M 

65 

3,403 

62.0 

lOS 

.iL2 

43 

4.685 

109.0 

136 

3i5 

36 

2,334 

64.8 

78  1 

»Ll 

16 

883 

55  2 

27  1 

tLl 

65 

3,008 

56.3 

97 

ue 

122 

12,233 

100.2 

391 

31} 

29 

2.616 

90.2  1 

78 

33.5 

34 

2,447 

72.0  ' 

86 

244 

152 

16,047 

105.5  1 

411 

38.1 

60 

3,765 

62.7 

108 

35l§ 

836 

64,407 

77.  •  4 

1,971 

317 

817 

58.738 

7L9  1 

1 

J. 973  , 

S.i 

19       5,669         5.91 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  school  rolls  was  82,401,  and  of  these 
42,734  were  boys  and  39,667  were  girls.  The  subjects  of  instmction 
were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  composition, 
geography,  history,  elementary  science,  drawing,  object  lessons,  vocal 
music,  needle-work,  and  domestic  economy.  The  total  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  schools  for  the  year  was  £424,581. 

The  teachers'  salaries  for  1880  amounted  to  £201,647.  The  total  num- 
ber of  scholarships  held  in  1880  was  115,  the  total  expenditure  thereon 
being  £3,6151  Ss.  Id.  The  numbers  on  the  rolls  of  secondary  schools,  for 
which  fees  vary  from  £8  to  £12  per  annum,  were  as  follows :  For  boys 
only,  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  211 ;  Auckland  Church 
of  England  Grammar  School,  90;  Waiiganui  Collegiate  School,  25; 
Napier  Trust  High  School,  45;  Nelson  College,  144:  Otago  High  School, 
205;  total,  720.  For  girls  only,  Auckland  Girls'  High  School,  235; 
Christ  Church  Girls'  High  School,  95 ;  Otago  High  School,  138;  South- 
land  High  School,  42;  total,  510.  For  boys  and  girls,  Thames  High 
School,  boys  14,  girls  20;  Wellington  College,  boys  82,  girls  13;  Tim- 
attu  High  School,  boys  42,  girls  49;  total,  220.  Grand  total  of  attend 
ance  at  the  secondary  schools  of  the  colony,  1,450. 

The  various  institutions  for  higher  education  are  aflBliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Zealand,  which  is  empowered  by  royal  charter  to  confer 
degrees  ranking  with  those  of  the  best  universities  in  the  old  country. 
The  Otago  and  Canterbury  universities,  and  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments of  St.  John's  College,  Wesley  College,  and  Bishopdaie  Col- 
lege qualify  students  entering  for  examination  for  degrees. 


THE  FORESTS   OF   NEW  ZEALAND. 


Dr.  Hector,  the  colonial  geologist,  estimates  the  area  of  forest  laud 
in  the  colony  at  20,000,000  acres.  The  estimate  of  forests  ou  crown 
lands  is  10,000,000  acres ;  private  forests  (exclusive  of  native  property), 
5,000,000.  The  conversion  of  timber  at  saw-mills,  in  this  country  of 
wooden  houses,  although  already  and  comparatively  very  considerable^ 
is  still  constantly  meteasmg;. 
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The  number  of  sawmills  in  the  coloDy  wa«  204  in  1879.  The  number 
now  is  about  250.  JDhe  average  yearly  supply  from  each  of  these  mills 
may  be  approximately  estimated  at  1,000,000  superficial  feet,  or,  say, 
about  250,000,000  superficial  feet  as  the  total  of  the  present  annual 
product.  ^In  1876  the  outturn  of  25  saw-mills  in  the  Aucklaud  district 
was  officially  reported  to  be  46,000,000  superficial  feet  yearly.)  The 
quantity  of  timber  yearly  cut  down  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  the 
sawmill  is  enormous  and  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  the  cubic 
volume  of  the  sawn  timber.  The  sawn  and  round  timber  annually  sup- 
plied out  of  the  forests  of  the  colony  would  together  represent  a  cubic 
volume  equal  to  400,000,000  superficial  feet  of  timber.  The  a^^erage 
market  value  of  sawn  timber  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Dunedin,  and 
Invercargill  is  about  $3.12  per  100  superficial  feet. 

The  conservancy  of  crown  forest  in  the  interest  of  the  future  supply 
of  timber  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  land  act  the  government  has  ample  administrative  powers  for  the 
purpose.  The  secretary  for  crown  lands,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
says: 

The  luost  effectual  way  of  utilizing  and  conserving  the  forests  of  the  country  would 
b©  to  induce  a  rise  in  the  price  of  timber.  But  the  conservancy  would  not  be  pro- 
moted by  any  artificial  rise  occasioned  by  impost  or  tax;  indeed,  this  would  be  likely 
to  have  the  contrary  efi'ect,  as  there  would  be  less  demand  for  the  timber  in  the  col- 
ony iind  for  export,  and,  consequently,  less  inducement  to  bring  it  to  market.  The 
rise  in  price  to  operate  beneficially  must  proceed  from  the  greater  demand  for  the 
article.  With  the  view  of  inducing  this  the  department  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  firms  largely  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  proposals  have  been  made  towards  open- 
ing a  trade  with  Europe  iu  the  timbers  of  the  colony. 

During  1880  £50,958  worth  of  timber  was  exported  from  the  eolony. 
The  various  kinds  and  their  values  were  as  follows:  Baulk,  154,592 
feet,  £386;  firewood,  81  tons,  £38;  laths,  649  bundles,  £34;  shingles, 
69,240  in  number,  £50;  logs  and  piles,  2,532  in  number,  £10,820;  sawn, 
dressed,  5,136,789  feet,  £28,919;  sawn,  undressed,  2,474,778  feet, 
£11,402;  other  kinds,  559  packages,  £309. 

SHIPPING. 

The  shipping  interest  of  New  Zealand  is  unusually  large,  and  Auck- 
land, as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  appears  to  take  the  lead 
of  all  the  other  ports  of  the  colony. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  various  ports  of  the  colony  during  the  year  1880. 

Table  showing  the  numberf  tonnagfj  and  crews  ofveaaels  entered  inwards  at  the  several  ports 

of  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1880. 


Port  of  arrival. 


Aunklaod  ... 
ODchnnga  .. 

Thames 

Riinaell  

HoDffonai . . . 

Kaipara 

Poverty  Bay 
Waaganai . . 
WeUingtoii  . 
Napier 


With  cargoes. 


JS 
GO 


207 
1 
] 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
91 
12 


a 

o 

H 


123,486 

48 

315 

1.301 

265 

825 

66 

00 

63.287 

2,839 


o 


5,571 

3 

10 

121 

22 

25 

5 

6 

1,946 

91 


In  ballast. 




•  •• • 

, 

1 

4 

1,086 

34 

1          ------ 

1 

1 

1. 101  j 

50 

210 
1 
1 
4 
1 
7 
1 
1 

92 
12 


Totals. 


123,786 

48 

315 

1,301 

265 

1,911 

66 

90 

64,838 

2,889 


S 
o 


5,593 
3 

10 

121 

22 

69 

5 

6 

If  99S 
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Table  ahoxcing  the  number ,  tonnage,  and  crews  o/veaeeU  enttred,  <fc. — CoDtiuaeil. 


Port  of  arrival. 


With  cargoes. 


cc 


NeUon ^ 12 

Westport ,  4 

Greymouth V.i 

Hokitika 1  U 

Lyttelton j  126 

Timani 24 

Oamaru 16 

Dunedin 115 

BluffHarbor 69 

ToUU,  1880 715 

Totals,  1879 883 


o 


4,685 

671 

2.238 

5,029 

73, 120 

5,268 

3,410 

58,897 

41, 119 

387.899 


157 
27 
85 

311 


In  ballaat. 


• 

« 

• 

,a 

o 

00 

H 

2,117 
190 

4 

4,271  i 

89 

117 



1.741 
2,564 

2 
1 

122 
896 

14 
22 

15,108 

15 

7,776  t 

231 

a 
I 


12 
4 

13 
14 

130 
24 
16 

117 
70 


Totals. 


c 
a 

3 

U4 


4, 

2, 

5. 
77, 

5. 
3, 

eo, 

42, 


685 
671  ' 
238  i 
029  I 
391  ' 
268  1 
410 
019 
015 


a 

i 

9 

u 


157 

a 
& 

311 

190 

117 

1.7» 

15« 


730  ,     395.675      1S.S» 


460,862  j  16,804    Hi  4. 078     156  ;  894   473,940  j  HW 


VE8SELS  REGISTERED  BELONGING  TO   EACH   PORT. 

Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  (dis- 
tinguishing sailing  and  steam)  which  belonged  to  each  of  the  port$  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  31st  December,  1880 : 


.    Port. 


Vessels. 


Auckland.. 
Napier  — 
Wellington 

Nelson 

Lyttelton  . . 
Dunedin  . . . 
Inveroargill 

Total 


Is.     I 

Tons. 

216 

14.477  1 

6 

552  ; 

37 

6,578 

18 

599 

66 

20,049 

78 

7.695 

18 

1.091  i 

Steamers. 


50 
7 

17 
8 
8 

34 
1 


Ton*. 


434 


51. 089 


2.  SI 

w 
9,m 

« 


125 


15,!77 


ZOOLOGY. 


The  history  of  the  fauna  of  New  Zealand  is  highly  interesting,  from 
the  fact  that  the  sole  representative  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia  is  a 
small  rat,  which,  it  is  said,  was  brought  here  irom  Hawaika.  The 
species  is  now  almost  extinct.  There  is  a  Maori  or  native  proverb  that 
the  Paheka  (European)  rat  has  eaten  up  the  Maori  rat;  so  will  the  Eu- 
ropeans destroy  the  Maoris. 

The  marine  mammalia  are  represented  by  the  whale,  dolphin,  gram- 
pus, bottled  nose  seal,  sea-lion,  and  sea-bear. 

Tne  edible  fish  Q,vepatiki^  or  flat-fish,  schnapper,  mullet,  Jcuhawai^AnA 
gurnard.  The  havukay  harracoata^  and  rock-cod  are  not  unfreqneutly 
met  with. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  different  varieties  of  birds  io 
the  colony,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  land  birds.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  moa^  a  gigantic,  wingless,  bird,  is  extinct,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  of  the  natives  to  the  contrary,  although  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  its  disappearance  is  of  a  recent  dat«.  If  any  are 
living,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  primeval  solitudes  of  western  Otago, 
protected  by  the  natural  fortalices  of  precipice  and  glacier.  The  kiwi  («/>• 
t€ryx)j  another  large  wingless-bird  is  also  becoming extinctl  Itiscoveml 
with  hairy  feathers,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives  on  aocouut  of 
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its  skin,  which  is  used  for  making  mats.  There  are  six  diflferent  varie- 
ties of  parrots  and  a  large  number  of  songsters ;  the  most  notable  of 
which  are  the  tui  and  the  korimako.  The  former  is  often  used  as  a 
household  pet,  and  imitates  domestic  noises.  The  latter,  the  korimako, 
is  the  bell-bird  of  New  Zealand ;  its  notes  resemble  the  clear,  prolonged 
ringing  of  a  silver  bell.  Ducks  and  pigeons  are  found  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

New  Zealand,  like  Ireland,  is  destitute  of  snakes.  The  only  ven- 
omous insects  are  the  katipo,  a  species  of  spider,  and  the  centipede,  and 
it  is  said  that  people  are  seldom  bitten  by  them.  At  all  events,  no  fatal 
case  has  ever  been  recorded. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland,  N.  Z.,  August  15,  1882. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Annual  report  by  Consular- Agent  Smith,  for  the  colony  of  South  Australia. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  AdelaidCj  February,  1882. 

PROGRESS   OF   THE   COLONY. 

It  is  satifactory  to  be  able  to  report  from  year  to  year  that  the  colony 
is  making  substantial  progress,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  draw- 
back of  a  bad  harvest  or  a  dei)res8ed  copper  market. 

During  the  past  year  the  colony  has  made  considerable  advancement 
in  material  prosperity  in  spite  of  both  these  unfortunate  circumstances,. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  increased  general  prosperity,  when  two  such  important 
industries  as  wheat-growing  and  copper-mining  were  in  a  depressed 
condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  money,  and  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  steady 
pushing  forward  of  railways  and  other  reproductive  works  throughout 
the  country. 

The  general  industry  and  thrift  of  the  colonists  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  everything  that  tends  to  assist  their  individual  efforts, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  interior  of  this  vast  country  is  proceeding  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  regards  wheat-growing 
the  seasons  beyond  a  certain  limit  to  the  north  of  the  capital,  Adelaide, 
are  too  uncertain  in  the  matter  of  rainfall,  and  many  farmers  have,  by 
sad  experience,  learned  that  in  some  cases  it  is  useless  to  contend  against 
nature. 

The  average  wheat  produce  of  the  colony  has  diminished  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  farming  is  found 
not  to  pay,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  railway  carriage  to  get 
the  wheat  cheaply  to  a  port  of  shipment. 

Population.^— Perhaps  the  first  item  to  mention  in  a  report  of  this  kind 
should  be  the  population  of  the  colony.  The  estimate  given  in  my  last 
report,  to  the  end  of  1880,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  souls,  would  appear  to  have  been  below  the  mark. 
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From  a^  carefully  conducted  census  of  tlie  population  taken  on  April  3, 
1881,  just  three  months  later,  gave  the  number,  279,865  whites  and 
6,346  aborigines;  together,  286,211,  showiilg  an  increase  in  five  years 
of  68,987,  or  ^.67  per  cent.  Of  the  total  population  there  were  153,008 
males  and  133,203  females.  The  probable  population  of  the  colony  at 
the  close  of  1881  would  not  be  far  short  of  300,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  increase  of  the  diferent  colo- 
nies during  the  past  decade.  That  of  South  Australia  has  been  50  per 
cent. ;  that  of  New  South  Wales  48  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Victoria  17 
per  cent. 

Births  and  deaths. — The  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  year 
are  as  follows:  Births:  Males,  5,502;  females,  5,206;  total,  10,708. 
Deaths:  Males,  2,223;  females,  1,789;  total,  4,012;  leaving  a  balauce of 
births  over  deaths  of  6,696,  or  346  more  than  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  the  preceding  year ;  but  as  there  were  446  fewer  births  in  1881 
than  in  1880,  the  proportion  shows  a  much  smaller  death  rate  last  year. 
The  marriage  returns  cannot  be  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  for  some 
weeks  to  come.    The  number,  roughly  estimated,  is  about  2,300. 

Live  stock. — In  the  year  1881  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
all  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  colony.  Sheep  increased  from  6,140,396 
in  1880  to  6,463,897  in  1881;  horned  cattle,  from  266,217  to  307,177; 
horses,  from  130,052  to  157,912 ;  pigs,  from  90,548  to  131,011;  and  goats, 
from  11,277  to  15,177;  these  were  the  numbers  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census  (April  3, 1881). 

Area. — The  total  area  of  land  in  the  colony  alienated  from  the  Crown 
at  the  close  of  1881  was  12,793,059  acres,  leaving  unalienated  565,568,541 
acres.  Thetotalareaofland  alienated  during  the  year  1881  was3,580,644| 
acres;  the  total  revenue  derived  from  the  land  during  the  year  being 
£639,115,  or  £42,2 1 5  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  total  sales  of  land 
for  cash  were  34,138  acres  for£64,914.  The  total  area  of  land  sold  on 
credit  was  597,147^  acres,  the  purchase  money  for  which  amounted  to 
£710,037;  the  deposit  paid  on  which  was  £71,036. 

Land  under  cultivation  in  1881  amounted  to  2,574,480  acres,  showing 
an  increase  of  303,422  acres  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  area,  that 
under  wheat  was  fully,  in  round  numb(»ra,  2,000,000  of  acres,  from  which 
the  small  return  of  about  11 ,000,<K)0  of  bushels  is  expected,  or  an  average 
of  5  J  to  5 1  bushi'ls  per  acre.  The  probable  total  quantity  will  be  about 
3,400,000  bushels  more  than  the  previous  year's  harvest;  the  quantity 
available  for  export  is  not  likely  to  exceed  180,000  tons.  The  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  is  nearly  150  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago. 

The  estimate  given  in  last  year's  report  of  the  total  area  under  culti- 
vation was  a  very  close  approximation,  being  23,422  acres  within  the 
actual  amount. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  tlie  area  of  land  under  other 
,  crops  than  wheat,  until  the  official  returns  are  published  in  April  or  May, 
as  the  acreage  of  barley,  oats,  pease,  &c.,  varies  very  cx)n8iderably  from 
year  to  year.  In  1880-^'81  there  were  272,567  acres  under  hay;  13,074  of 
barley.  The  land  held  under  pastoral  leases  comprises  220,500  square 
miles. 

Public  works  have  been  rapidly  pushed  ahead  during  the  last  year; 
320  miles  of  railway  have  been  completed  and  opened  since  December, 
1880,  making  a  grand  total  now  in  work  of  984  miles,  or  one  mile  to  every 
305  head  of  the  population,  whereas  last  year  it  was  one  mile  of  rail 
to  every  422  head  of  the  population.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  lines 
already  open,  146^  miles  authorized  or  in  course  of  construction. 
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Of  the  lines  opened  for  traffic,  273J  miles  are  on  tlie  5  feet  3  inches 
gauge  and  71 OJ  on  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge.  This  break  of  gauge  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  blunder,  though  probably  the  5  feet  3  inches  gauge 
was  not  the  best  that  might  have  been  selected  in  the  first  instance. 
Had  the  best  English  gauge  of  4  feet  8J  inches  been  adopted  at  first  a 
great  deal  of  expense  might  haVe  been  saved,  and  probably  the  break 
of  gauge,  which  has  since  caused  so  much  inconvenience,  would  never 
Lave  been  proposed.  Nearly  all  the  new  lines  are  now  being  constructed 
on  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge. 

While  the  railways  have  been  the  principal  public  works  carried  out, 
they  have  not  been  the  only  ones ;  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  extend- 
ing our  system  of  water  supply. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  city  and  suburbs  and  the 
growth  of  our  shipping  trade  have  necessitated  arrangements  for  a 
larger  supply  of  water  from  various  reservoirs  in  the  hills,  and  50  miles 
of  new  water-mains  have  been  laid.  The  population  of  the  district 
served  by  these  works  is  nearly  90,000,  The  Hope  Valley  reservoir 
has  had  a  depth  of  45  feet  of  water,  which  gives  a  capacity  of  563,000,000 
of  gallons.  The  other  reservoir  at  Thorndon  Park  contains  138,000,000 
of  gallons.  At  the  important  northern  ports,  Augusta  and  Pirio,  the 
new  mains  are  nearly  completed,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
collecting  an  increased  supply  of  water  from  springs  in  the  hills  beyond 
those  towns.  At  Kapunda  and  Gawler,  two  of  the  oldest  jirovincial 
towns  in  the  colony,  reservoirs  have  been  constructed.  That  at  Ka- 
punda, depending  on  the  supply  collected  from  surface  drainage,  is 
nearly  dry ;  that  at  Gawler  is  built  of  concrete  and  supplied  from  a  well 
by  means  of  steam-pumping  machinery.  The  reservoir  holds  only 
250,000  gallons,  but  the  supply  obtainable  from  the  well  is  considered 
practically  inexhaustible.  In  other  localities  near  the  city  auxiliary  res- 
ervoirs have  been  constructed  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  water 
pressure.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  a  powerful  boring  machine, 
imported  from  England,  has  been  ere<;ted  in  the  yard  of  the  water- works 
department,  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city.  This  machine  com- 
bines the  diamond  drill  with  a  sort  of  shell- auger  arrangement,  for  bor- 
ing through  the  softer  strata.  It  is  capable  of  boring  a  hole  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  boring  machines 
yet  invented.  It  is  said  to  be  at  present  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  total  amounts  expended  during  1881  by  the  hydraulic  engineers' 
department  was  £216,000,  of  which  £141,000  was  for  water- works  and 
£75,000  on  the  city  sewers.  The  main  sewers  are  now  completed  and 
man}^  of  the  street  sewers  also.  The  principal  sewage  has  for  more  than 
twelve  months  been  flowing  through  tlie  mains  to  the  sewage  farm,  about  8 
miles  from  the  city.    The  scheme  so  far  has  proved  completely  successful. 

A  considerable  sum  has  been  appropriated  by  the  government  to  be 
expended  in  providing  wells,  dams,  and  reservoirs  for  water  in  the  far 
interior  of  the  colony,  which  is  unfortunately  deficient  in  rivers  or  springs. 
The  amount  of  £250,000  has  been  put  down  for  these  important  works, 
but  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  will  be  expended  during  the 
cuiTent  year.  Street  tramways  are  being  extended  through  the  suburbs, 
and  generally  prove  paying  speculations.  The  increase  of  traffic  which 
follows  their  construction  is  surprising. 

A  large  number  of  handsome  anci  costly  buildings  for  commercial  and 
private  purposes  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  every  month 
witnesses  some  improvement  in  the  architectural  appearance  of  Adelaide. 
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Referring  again  to  the  outer-harbor  scheme,  ibr  the  accommodation 
of  large  ocean  steamers  not  requiring:  to  come  into  port.  Conflicting  in- 
terests, however,  have  caused  any  practicable  scheme  to  be  abandoned. 

Exports. — The  exports  for  1881  show  a  considerable  falling  off  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  ye^r,  the  figures  being  respectively 
£4,624,930  and  £5,574,505. 

The  imports  for  the  two  years  were  (1881)  £5,377,517  and  (1880) 
£5,581,497.  The  deficient  harvest  of  last  year  cause^  a  difference  in 
the  exports  of  breadstutts  alone  to  the  value  of  £1,142,148,  the  total 
value  of  breadstuffs  exported  in  1881  being  only  £1,324,420,  as  against 
£2,466,574  in  1880. 

The  export  of  wool  was  somewhat  less,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  produce  of  the  year  to  be  smaller,  as  the  export  in  the  year 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  facility  of  river  communication,  and 
of  cartage  from  the  far  interior. 

The  wool  exported  in  1881  was  137,177  bales,  valued  at  £1,883,362,  as 
against  148,734  bales,  worth  £2,065,156,  in  1880. 

The  export  of  minerals,  though  still  very  low  in  comparison  with  that 
of  former  years,  when  copper  was  at  a  higher  price,  shows  a  little  im- 
provement on  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  these  exports  in  1881 
and  1880  were,  respectively,  £415,796  and  £346,147,  but  even  the  larger 
amount  of  last  year  was  barely  over  half  what  it  was  in  the  year  186C. 
The  progress  of  mineral  discovery,  however,  has  received  a  great  impetus 
during  the  past  twelve  mouths,  and  farther  reference  will  be  made  to 
this  presently. 

The  wine  export  of  1881,  though  still  much  smaller  in  amount  than 
what  the  colony  is  capable  of  producing,  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  over  that  of  1880,  the  respective  values  being  stated 
at  £12,724  and  £8,244.  The  quantity  exported  in  1881  was,  however, 
much  larger,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  pro 
portionate  value,  especially  as  the  quality  of  the  native  wines  is  iui 
proving  every  year.  The  quantities  exported  were  53,308  gallons  in 
1881  and  29,650  gallons  in  1880,  in  which  year  the  statistical  returns  in 
April  gave  the  acreage  in  vineyards  as  4,337,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
made  as  500,955  gallons. 

At  the  annual  wine  show,  open  to  all  nations,  held  in  Adelaide  in 
January,  1882,  the  improvement  in  the  South  Australian  wines  was 
very  marked,  and  there  was  not  one  exhibit  of  inferior  quality.  Infor- 
mer years  occasionally  many  samples  have  been  condemned  by  the 
judges.  The  wines  produced  are  of  almost  all  classes,  from  the  lif:^^ 
wines,  like  those  of  France  and  Germany,  to  the  stronger  and  richer 
products  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  South  Australian  wines  are 
rapidly  competing  with  those  of  the  older  continental  countries,  while 
for  purity  they  are  far  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  those  imported  frt>ro 
British  manufacturers. 

Banks  and  hanking, — The  savings-bank  returns  to  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial year,  June  30,  1881,  show  a  marked  improvement,  which  is  a  toler- 
ably sure  index  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people ;  the  following 
is  a  summary: 

Nutnber  of  new  accounts  opened  during  the  year,  8,481,  being  1?^ 
more  than  the  new  accounts  opened  in  the  previous  year.  Number 
of  depositors  at  the  close  of  the  yoar,  37,742,  shewing  an  increase  of 
3,455.  Amount  deposited  during  the  year,  £823,259,  being  an  incre^ 
of  £218,622  over  the  previous  year.  Amount  drawn  out,  £662,433,  or 
£45,412  in  advance  of  1880.  Amount  of  depositors' balances  at  tlie 
close  of  1881,  £1,249,467,  or  £215,510  more  than  in  1880.    Average 
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amouDt  at  credit  of  each  depositor,  £33  2s,  IJ.,  or  £2  lis.  M,  higher 
than  in  1880.  Amount  of  reserve  fund,  the  same,  £30,000.  Total 
funds  in  savings  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year,  £1,288,449,  or  £216,757 
over  previous  year.  The  amount  lent  on  mortgage  is  £580,458,  or  an 
increase  of  £70,210.  Government  and  corporation  securities  held  by 
the  bank  amount  to  £322,109,  or  £3,016  more  than  in  1880.  The  inter- 
est allowed  depositors  on  their  daily  balance  was  5J  per  cent.,  and  that 
charged  on  loans  6  per  cent. 

The  South  Australian  savings  bank  has  55  agencies  throughout  the 
colony,  chietiy  in  connection  with  the  post  and  telegraph  offices.  There 
are  nine  other  banking  establishments  trading  in  the  colony,  four  of 
which  are  local  institutions,  if  we  include  the  Bank  of  South  Australia, 
which,  thotfgh  formed  originally  in  London  and  with  English  capital, 
confines  Its  business  chiefly  to  the  colony;  of  these  '*  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Bank"  only  commenced  business  on  December  1,  1881,  and  appears 
likely  to  become  very  successful.  The  other  local  banks  are,  the  Bank 
of  Adelaide  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  South  Australia.  These  four 
banks  have  50  branches  throughout  the  country.  The  others  are  the 
National  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  English, 
Scottish  and  Australian  chartered  Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  nine  banks  have  137  branch  establishments 
throughout  the  colony,  no  country  townshij)  where  a  reasonable  amount 
of  business  can  be  done  being  without  one.  These,  with  the  savings 
bank,  give  one  banking  establishutent  to  every  1,562  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  official  banking  returns  of  the 
above  nine  establishments  for  the  last  quarter  of  1881,  which  show  a 
large  increase  of  business :  The  total  average  value  of  notes  in  circulation 
was  £525,204;  bills, £15,427;  deposits  bearing  interest,  £2,799,300;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  deposits  £4,942,554.  The  total  average  liabilties,  £5,555,593 ; 
total  average  assets,  £8,414,743. 

Telegraphs. — The  telegraph  department  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  colony  alone  and  unaided  undertook  the 
gigantic  work  of  stretching  a  line  of  wire  for  2,000  mile^  across  this  con- 
tinent, about  1,400  miles  of  the  distance  being  wild  and  comparatively 
unknown  country,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  treacherous  savages.  The  hea 
of  the  telegraph  and  post-office  department,  Charles  Todd,  esq.,  C.  M.  G. 
took  an  active  part  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the  great  over- 
land telegraph  line  and  can  justly  claim  a  fair  share  of  the  credit  due  to 
such  an  undertaking. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  now  erected  in  the  territory  of  South 
Australia  is  4,940  miles ;  and  of  wire,  7,227f  miles.  The  number  of  cable 
messages  received  in  the  colony  during  1881,  was  3,173,  and  of  messages 
forwarded  from  the  colony  2,363,  being  together  637  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  local  messages  transmitted  within  the 
colony  was  458,536,  and  of  inter-colonial  messages  with  the  other  colo- 
nies, 137,030.  The  ciish  received  by  the  department  in  payment  for  the 
above  was  £37,391,  being  £16,809  more  than  the  previous  year.  The 
gross  value  of  the  inter-colonial  cable  traffic  parsing  through  South 
Australia  was  £208,808,  of  which  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  colony 
was  £23,142,  making  the  net  returns  of  the  South  Australian  telegraph 
£60,533.  There  arernow  165  stations  opened  in  the  colony,  being  9  more 
than  in  1880.  There  are  466  post-offices  in  South  Australia,  besides  the 
general  post-office,  and  128  money-orders  offices.  Telephone  lines  are 
being  erected  between  the  city  and  five  of  the  principal  suburban  towns. 

International  Exhibition, — Amongst  the  noteworthy  ^v^\il%oiV^\.j^\vi 
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Adelaide  International  Exhibition  must  not  be  omitted,  altlioughitwas 
not  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and 
was  got  up  by  private  enterprise. 

Not  only  did  raanuftvcturers  and  exhibitors  from  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies come  forward,  but  American,  British,  and  foreign  manufacturers 
also,  until  the  affair  assumed  very  respectable  dimensions  and  grew  to 
a  far  bigger  thing  than  the  most  sanguine  at  first  anticpated.  Doubt- 
less the  exhibition  will  not  only  exercise  a  useful  educational  influence 
upon  the  people,  but  it  will  tend  to  the  advancement  of  South  Australia 
in  commerce  and  manufactures,  science,  and  art. 

The  city  of  Adelaide  was  never  before  so  crowded  with  visitors.  The 
government  granted  the  vjiluable  concession  of  cheap  excursion  fares  by 
all  railways  throughout  the  colony ;  the  coaches  were  constantly  loaded 
with  passengers,  while  from  moderate  distances  the  people  came  in  their 
own  conveyances.  Coasting  steamers  did  a  good  trade  in  carrying  pas- 
sengers, and  from  first  to  last  the  numbers  that  visited  the  exhibition 
were  over  276,000 — nearly  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  the  colony. 

AMERICAN   EXHIBITORS. 

The  exhibits  from  the  United  States,  as  usual,  attracted  very  marked 
attention.    The  following  were  the  awards: 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Horseshoe  nails, — Globe  Nail  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The  official  re- 
port states  them  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  before  exhibited. 

Tobacco.— W.  F.  Blackwell  &  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Hingham  vianila  cordage. — M.  F.  Whiton  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
same  exhibitors  showed  cotton  duck  and  navy  canvas,  and  maoila  har- 
vest twine,  for  each  of  which  they  gained  a  gold  medal  and  the  highest 
possible  commendation. 

Time  globes. — Messrs.  Juvet  &  Co.  specially  commended  ;  also  the  rel- 
ative time  globes,  both  exhibits  gaining  gold  medals. 

Veterinary  medicine  chest — Ermo  Sander,  Ph.  D.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  first 
and  special  prize. 

Self-acting  shade  rollers. — Stewart  Hartshorn,  486  Broadwav,  New 
York. 

Barb  steel-wire  fencing. — S.  Reeve,  president  Railway  Barb  Fencing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Blaclc  and  colored  printing  inks, — H.  D.  Wade  &  Co.,  117  Fulton  street, 
New  York. 

HilVs  Manual  of  Social  and  Business  Forms, — Moses  Warren  &  Co.? 
Chicago,  m. 

Millpicks. — John  C.  Higgins,  165  West  Kinzie,  Chicago,  111. 

Dixon's  American  graphite  pencils. — ^Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

India-rubber  bands,  sharpeners,  and  pencil  rubbers  with  cra«er«.— Bber- 
hard  Faber,  New  York. 

Gold  pens  and  pencil  cases. — Leroy  W.  Fairchild,  New  York. 

Railway  ticket  punches. — Warren  Hill,  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  American  Mail  and  Export  Journal,  the  American  Stationer,  i"^ 
Paper  Trade  Journal,  and  other  publications. — Howard  Lockwood,  hoc^' 
wood  Press,  74  Duane  street.  New  York,  who  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  wood  engraving,  photo-electrotypography,  and  sundry  publications. 
Commendation  and  gold  medals,  and  gold  medals  for  all.  '  H.  Lockwooa? 
five  gold  medals  altogether. 
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Ledger  and  lirien  record  paper. — Byron  Weston,  Dalton,  Mass. 
Perfumery,  toilet  soapttj  &c. — Eastman  Bros.,  Marble  street,  Philadel- 
>hia,  Pa. 
Iron  turbine  wind  engines. — Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

SILVER  MEDALS,  WITH   DIPLOMAS. 

Sisal  corduge. — M.  F.  Whiton  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Time  globes  as  scientific  and  philosophical  instruments. — Jewet  &  Co., 
/anajoharie,  N.  Y. 
Cosmetics. — Eastman  &  Bros.,  Marble  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Map  of  the  city  of  New  York. — Gait  &  Hoy,  publishers.  New  York, 
RusseWs  common-sense  binder. — Williams,  Shilling  &  Co.,  New  York. 

BRONZE   MEDALS,  WITH  DIPLOMAS. 

The  Miller^s  Journal, — Howard  Lockwood,  New  York. 

Ma^ilVs  patent  binders  and  staple  press. — Holmes,  Booth  &  Hayden^ 
Vaterbury,  Conn. 

Remington^s  patent  type  writer. — Honorable  mention. 

Shaving,  cream. — Eastman  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  were  also  awarded  honorable  mention:  Valentine's  var- 
ishes;  Agricultural  implements,  the  Osborne,  and  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
larvesters,  McCormack. 

The  following  letter  was  forwarded  on  behalf  of  nearly  all  the  above 
xhibitors,  by  their  representative,  Mr.  John  Hogan: 

Adelaide  Exhibition,  1881. 
ACOB  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.  P., 

Consular  agent,  United  States,  Port  Adelaide : 

Dear  Sir  :  As  exhibitors  in  the  American  court,  you  will  oblige  us  by  kindly  con- 
eying  to  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  South  Australia  our  appreciation 
f  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  extended  to  our  representative  at  the  late  exhibition. 
Ve  also  recognize  the  intelligent  and  impartial  manner  in  which  the  judges  made 
heir  awards;  the  courtesy  of  the  customs  ofticials,  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
lie  orderly  de^neauor  of  the  visitors  and  population  generally. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

(Here  followed  the  names  of  the  exhibitors.) 

In  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Hogan  says  : 

I  am  very  well  satisfied,  as  I  hav<>,  on  behalf  of  my  principals,  established  some  sound 

nd  influential  agencies.     I  recognize  yoor  kindness  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  your 

bility  to  represent  the  United  States.    Accept  my  best  thanks,  and  wishing  you  a 

appy  New  Year,  with  a  length  of  years  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  great  republic. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

JOHN  HOGAN. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  for  the  \ear  ending  June  30, 1882,  is  estimated 
t  £2,068,720,  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,110,8a5,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
:94,441. 

The  bended  debt  of  the  colony  amounts  to  £11,196,400  net,  after  de- 
iucting  all  the  repayments  that  have  been  made ;  this  is  equal  to  about 
137  per  head  of  the  population — no  very  heavy  indebtedness,  consider- 
ng  that  the  money  has  been  expended  in  reproductive  works,  which 
lave  increased  the  national  wealth,  and  which  return  more  than  the 
nterest  on  the  bonds. 

Education. — The  system  of  education  carried  on  in  the  colony  is  "  free, 
ecular,  and  compulsory,"  At  least  free  to  the  few  who  cannot  afford  to 
>ay  6d.  a  week  for  children  over  eight  years  of  age  and  4^.  for  younger 
>nes.     Tlie  returns  to  the  end  of  1880,  the  latest  published^  sho^  \\\^\,*c^. 
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that  period  there  were  208  public  ^hools  and  162  provisional  schools; 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  was  353  males  and  484  females ;  the 
number  of  scholars  wa«  36,277,  of  whom  the  regular  average  atteudance 
was  54  per  cent.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  in  teachers'  salaries  was 
£86,683,  and  for  school  buildiugs  £36,710,  a  large  number  of  handsome 
school-houses  having  been  erected  throughout  the  colony. 

Oold  discoveries, — During  the  past  year  public  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  gold  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  colony. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Austin,  the  author  of  a  work  on  ''The  Mines  and  Minerals 
of  South  Australia,"  and  of  the  chapter  on  the  mines  of  the  colony  iu 
the  book  published  by  government,  and  distributed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  in  1876,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject^ 
and  for  a  long  time  endeavored  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  desirability 
of  testing  the  auriferous  quartz  reefs  existing  in  the  colony.  About 
twelve  months  ago  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  two  or  three  goldmiuiiig 
companies  started  and  commence  working.  Public  interest  was  agaio 
aroused  throughout  the  country  and  several  discoveries  of  value  were 
made,  placing  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  gold,  chiefly  in  quartz  reefs, 
though  here  and  there  a  little  alluvial,  is  to  be  found  over  a  very  wide 
area  in  the  colony. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  subject  of  a  transcontinental  railway  from  Port  Augusta,  an  im- 
portant shipping  port  200  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  to  Port  Darwin,  ou 
the  northern  coast  of  the  continent,  has  again  been  mooted  by  capital- 
ists, who  would  undertake  to  construct  a  railway  across  the  continent 
in  return  for  the  cession  of  alternate  blocks  of  land  every  mile  or  two 
miles  along  the  line,  which  proposition  is  still  in  abeyance  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  acts  ever  done  by  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Australia  was  the  establishment  of  a  forest  board,  bj 
setting  apart  large  tracts  of  land  as  forest  reserves,  which  furnished 
beneficial  results. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  hydraulic  •department 
of  the  colony,  that  powerful  boring  machines,  previously  referred  to, 
are  likely  to  result  most  favorably  in  parts  of  the  colony  where  water 
is  so  scarce. 

As  was  suggested  in  a  former  letter,  it  would  pay  a  company  handsomely 
to  bring  several  over  to  South  Australia,  such  as  would  bore  from  500  to 
100  feet,  and  work  them  on  hire.  A  few  diamond  drills  are  much  wanted 
here.  The  country  is  full  of  minerals  of  almost  every  description.  Tin 
of  good  quality  has  lately  been  found  in  the  hills  12  miles  from  the  city? 
with  rich  gold.  A  petroleum  spring  has  been  struck  about  50  miles 
north  of  Adelaiile.    Nickel  has  lately  been  discovered  3o0  miles  north. 

A  silver  mine,  with  lead,  giving  from  50  to  200  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  is  being  tested  28  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  and  iron  and  copper 
exist  in  quantities  unlimited. 

During  the  past  year  the  navigation  of  the  coast  has  been  further 
protected  by  having  a  new  light  erected  at  Cape  Banks,  white  and  red, 
revolving,  to  be  visible  in  clear  weather  15  miles. 

At  Cape  Northumberland,  a  most  dangerous  headland,  there  is  « 
powerful  light  now  in  course  of  construction  ;  will  be  a  revolving  white 
light  of  first-class  order,  in  lieu  of,  as  heretofore,  white,  red  and  green. 

At  Corney  Point,  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  a  fixed  white  light  of  second- 
class  order  is  erected,  visible  15  miles.     In  Spencer's  Gulf  there  is  in 
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conrse  of  erection,  on  Point  Lowly,  a  fixed  bright  light  of  the  third- 
class  order,  which  will  appear  in  about  twelve  months. 

The  volunteer  force  of  South  Australia  is  now  about  1,100  strong,  and 
considered  as  volunteers  to  be  fairly  efficient. 

The  colonists  are  anxious  to  meet  their  American  friends  in  the  mat- 
ter of  mutual  trading  relations.  The  manufactuies  of  the  United  States 
are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  South  Australians  would  be  glad  if,  in  re- 
turn, America  would  take  some  of  their  wool,  the  quality  of  which  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,  as  it  has  of  late  years  competed  successfully  at 
several  of  the  international  exhibitions.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  with 
them  that  the  import  duty  on  foreign  wool,  chargeable  under  the  United 
States  tariff,  is  prohibitory  to  a  trade  in  this  important  staple. 

The  rapid  communication  now  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  powerful  steam  vessels  affords  great  facilities  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  should  especially  tend  to  cement  the  friendly,  social,  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  all  English-speaking  communities. 

Appended  to  this  report  please  find  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  of  this  colony  for  1881,  with  report 
of  scrubland  cultivation,  and  diagrams  of  stump-jumpers  and  stump- 
jumping  plows,  &c. 

J.  W.  SMITH, 
Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consulate, 
Port  Adelaide^  February^  1882. 
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NORITAT. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  OadejOf  Christiania. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Christianiaj  October  28, 1881. 

The  export  trade  to  the  United  States  from  this  port  embraced  the 
following  articles  daring  the  year  just  closed : 

Cod^liver  oil $14,345  78 

Empty  petroleum  barrels 5,570  01 

Books 5,223  4d 

Rags 2,52194 

Old  iron  and  rails; 2,323  98 

Sundries 6,254  48 

Total 36,239  67 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  exports  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  they  reached  $97,404.93,  is  due  to  the  reduced  export  of 
old  iron. 

There  wa«  no  demand  in  the  United  States  for  Norwegian  ice  last 
year. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  give  the  exact  value  of  the  several  American 
products  imported  into  this  district,  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in 
former  reports,  as  some  of  the  principal  articles,  as  salted  pork  and  leather, 
are  mostly  shipped  through  British  ports  and  not  entered  on  the  custom- 
house lists  as  American  goods,  the  aggregate  value  and  quantity  of  the 
American  imports  can  only  be  approximately  given.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  their  consumption  in  this  country  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. 

The  Norwegian  official  statistics  give  the  following  figures  of  thedii'ect 
imports  from  the  United  States : 

[Value  in  Norwegian  crowns :  1  crown  =26.8  cents.] 


Articles. 


1876. 


Animal  food 

Rye 

Wheat 

Other  cereals 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Sole  leather 

Petroleum 

Gums  and  turpentine  . . . 

Raw  textiles 

Wood,  manufactures  of. . 
Metals,  manufactures  of. 

Sailing  vessels 

Maohmery 

Books 

Sundries 


10,900 
531,  oOO 


1877. 


125,900 
716,000 


24,300 
146,500 


504,860 

3,800 

100 

271,  OOu 

1,700 

410.00 

200,000 

400 

1,900 


14,300 

109,800 

241. 100 

78.  300 

1,  307,  500 

1,600 

100 

110,500 


Total,  crowns 2, 107, 900 
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1,  019.  000 
192,100 

7,' 800 


1878. 


753,000 

1.  010.  600 

7,900 

283,400 
46,400 

613.  800 
11,000 

480,000 
21.400 
25,000 
86,500 
17.200 

529,200 

115,500 
14.400 
14.300 


1879. 


658,300 
308,200 

'*'6.'600 

61.200 

200,000 

5,500 

591.900 

9,000 

700 

69,300 

11,900 

136,  oUO 

194,800 


11,00« 
363,900 

75.500 
349.300 


106. 200 

781. 7W 
8,500 


50,900 


3,024,900       4,032,500       2,305,700 


aoo 

400 

200 

10,000 

T.'floo.sw 
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Only  petroleum  is  generally  brought  here  directly  in  sailing  vessels 
firom  American  ports.  Seven  cargoes,  containing  15,004  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum, were  imported  into  Christiania  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  year.  Three  other  sailing  vessels ,  arriving  direct  from 
INew  York,  carried  salted  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
other  American  goods. 

A  Danish  line  of  steamers  running  between  Copenhagen  and  New 
York,  which  has  several  new  vessels  now  building,  has  lately  brought 
this  port  in  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  trade  as  well  as  to  emigration,  which  ha43  hitherto  been  di- 
rected through  England.  American  corn ,  of  which  increasing  quantities 
are  now  imported  into  Sweden  and  Denmark  for  the  distilleries,  is  not 
in  favor  here.  Nor  even  this  year,  when  provender  is  very  scarce  in  this 
country  and  corn  might  be  used  for  feeding  purposes,  could  the  mer- 
chants be  prevailed  upon  to  order  a  cargo  from  America.  Potatoes  are 
still  used  here  for  distilling  purposes. 

Among  American  articles  lately  introduced,  sirup  may  be  mentioned ; 
of  this  article  there  is  a  large  consumption  in  Norway.  On  American 
corned  beef,  which  in  1878  was  free  from  duty  here,  and  86,000  pounds  of 
which  were  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  1878-^79,  the  Norwegian 
Storthing  in  1880  laid  a  duty  of  40  ore  per  kilogram,  which  was  equal 
to  prohibition. 

The  last  Storthing  has  again  reduced  the  duty  on  this  article  to  10  ore 
(about  3  cents)  per  kilogram,  and  importation  has  recommenced.  Among 
other  alterations  in  the  Norwegian  tariff  made  this  year,  the  duty  on 
leather  was  raised  from  13  to  23  ore  per  kilogram.  The  native  tanneries 
had  repeatedly  claimed  this  protection  from  the  legislature  for  their  in- 
dustry, which  some  years  ago,  before  American  leather  was  introduced 
here,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

No  American  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Nipsic,  entered  the  port  of  this  district  during  the  year. 

The  following  details  of  the  Norwegian  shipping  are  taken  from  the 
introduction  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  shipping  of  Norway,  lately 
published  by  the  statistical  bureau. 

It  is  the  first  time  since  182G,  or  for  more  than  fifty  years,  that  the 
statistics  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  marine  have  shown  a  decline. 

At  the  beginning  of  1879  it  consisted  of  8,248  vessels  of  1,536,689  tons, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  had  fallen  off  to  8,147  vessels  of  1,510,669 
tons. 

If  one  steamer  is  computed  equal  to  three  sailing  vessels  of  the  same 
size,  the  tonnage  calculated  on  that  principle  would  show  a  decrease  of 
9,806  tons,  or  from  1,630,037  to  1,620,231  tons.  The  increase  is  entirely  in 
the  sailing  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which,  according  to  their  reports,  had 
gone  down  from  1,475,000  to  1,456,000  tons,  while  the  steamers  had  risen 
from  51,674  to  54,781  tons.  Since  January  1,  1864,  when  the  steam  ton- 
nage was  only  5,031  tons,  it  has  grown  in  the  following  proportion: 
1864-70, 9,337  tons,  or  1,334  tons  per  year;  1871-'73, 26,798  tons,  or  8,933 
tons  per  year;  1874-'79, 13,615  tons,  or  2,269  tons  per  year;  total,  49,750 
tons,  or  3,109  tons  per  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  new  steamers  and  the  larger  ones  have  been 
bought  in  foreign  countries,  viz,  in  England  and  i)artly  in  Sweden. 

In  1871-'79, 82  steamers  of  29,462  tons  were  bought,  and  115  steamers 
of  20,337  tons  were  during  the  same  period  built  in  this  country.  The 
most  of  the  latter  were  between  200  and  300  tons. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  nineteen  sailing  vessels  of  331,110  tons  were 
built  in  Norway  during  the  years  1873-79,  and  860  vessels  of  360,612 
tons  were  bought  in  foreign  countries. 
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The  sbipbuildiug  culmiDated  iD  1875  with  72^7  tous^aDd  thepurditae 
of  foreigQ  vessels  in  1873  with  103,021  tons. 

The  gross  freights  earned  by  Norwegian  vessels  in  foreign  carrying 
trade  amounted  to,  in  Norwegian  crownis : 


rears. 
1872 


SftiUng:  TeMels.   Steamers.  '       Total 


83,  eno,  0(« 


1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 1    96,378.000 

1877 <  91,900,000 

1878 1    88,605,000 

1879 82,218,000 


7.964,000  {   104,15«,ON 
7,340.000  I   105,568, (NO 


83,470,000   4,340.000  87,8I«.0M 

96.192,000 

96,226.000 

6,878,000  9r(,33g,M0 
6,950,000  i      103,328,000 

6.510.U00  98,410.000 

6,674,000  95.279,000 

6,565,000  88.7^3,000 


The  Norwegian  vessels  occupied  in  foreign  carrying  trade  were:  In 
1872,  980,000  tons  sailers  and  16,000  tons  steamers ;  1878, 1,388,000  tons 
sailers  and  39,600  tons  steamers.  Each  ton  of  the  sailers  had  accord- 
ingly earned  So  crowns  in  1872,  but  onlj^  59  crowns  in  1879,  while  the 
steamers  are  reported  to  have  earned  258  crowns  and  166  crowns  per 
ton  during  the  said  year  respectively.  But  the  profit  made  by  the  steam- 
ers has  in  reality  been  larger,  as  the  reported  amounts  of  gross  freights 
did  not  include  those  earned  in  coast  service  by  those  steamers  which 
touched  at  home  ports  while  engaged  in  foreign  navigation.  Nor  has 
the  profit  from  carrying  passengers  been  included. 

During  the  ten  years  1869-79  the  tonnage  of  steamers  in  carrying 
trade  between  Norway  and  foreign  countries  had  risen  from  158,000  to 
858,130  tons,  while  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  had  fallen  of  from 
1,514,000  to  1,387,000  tons. 

The  Norwegian  consuls  abroad  reported  that  2,827  seamen  deserted 
from  Norwegian  vessels  in  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1879,  but  many 
seamen  of  foreign  nationality  are  probably  included  in  that  large  number. 

The  consuls  also  reported  that  681  Norwegian  seamen  sent  home 
through  them  98,777  crowns  from  their  wages,  or  47,000  crowns  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  consuls  are  instructed  to  assist  seamen  in  remitting  money  home^ 
a  measure  which  has  proved  very  useful. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  coraraerce 
of  Norway  in  1880,  the  chief  of  the  statistical  bureau  states  that  the 
improvement  in  commerce,  which  had  commenced  in  1879,  after  several 
rather  unfavorable  years,  continued  also  in  1880. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports,  or  the  total  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, amounted  in  the  latter  year  to  259,600,000  of  crowns,  or  38,(X)O,000 
more  than  in  1879.  The  maximum  of  exports  was  reached  in  1874, 
when  it  amounted  to  307,000,000. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  ex])orts  that  the  improvement  of  1880  appears, 
as  they  then  amounted  to  108,700,000—19,500,000,  or  22  per  cent.,  more 
than  in  1879. 

The  imports  had  risen  to  150,900,000  crowns— 18,600,000  crowns,  or 
14  per  cent.,  more  than  in  1879. 

There  has  been  a  growing  difi'erence  between  the  values  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Norway.  From  a  difference  of  27,000,000  crovrns 
yearly  in  the  years  1866-70,  and  47,500,000  in  the  next  five  years,  it 
had  grown  to'^52, 700,000  yearly  in  1876-'80. 

This  deficit,  together  with  the  yearly  interest — about  5,000,000  crowns 
— on  the  debt  contracted  abroad  by  the  government,  by  some  of  the 
cities,  and  by  the  '*  Hypothekbank,"  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  which 
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N  amounts  to  over  120,000,000  crowns,  against  40,000,000  crowns  in 
'4,  must  then  be  balanced  by  the  profits  of  the  shipping. 
3ut,  unfortunately,  they  have  decreased  in  no  inconsiderable  way 
ce  1841,  as  already  shown  under  the  heading  of  shipping  in  this  re- 
't,  and  the  expenses  of  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  whichin  earlier  years 
re  estimated  at  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  freights,  have 
ely  increased  somewhat. 

The  financial  condition  of  Norway  is  consequently  not  very  goo<l,  and 
the  shipping  does  not  promise  any  improvement,  the  country  will 
re  to  resort  to  new  and  more  profitable  articles  of  export  to  make  up 
the  deficit. 

The  staple  of  this  district,  timber  and  wood  products,  had  risen  on 
J  export  lists  for  1880  to  42,500,000  from  28,500,000  crowns  in  1879,  or 
39  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of  the  country.  The  exports  of  fish 
I  fish  products  had,  on  the  other  side,  fallen  off  to  38,000,000,  against 
000,000  crowns  in  1879,  and  was  only  .35  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports. 
Agricultural  products,  particularly  butter,  oats,  and  condensed  milk. 
It  and  sheep  skins,  rose  to  over  8,000,000  crowns,  against  5,000,000 
wns  in  1879. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  of  Christiania  has  made  very  remarkable 
)gress  during  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  in  1880.    The  city, 
ich  then   had   a  population  of  120,000  souls,   exported   for  about 
(H)0,000  crowns,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  country, 
i  imported  for  65,500,000,  or  43.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 
Among  the  industries  of  this  district  may  be  mentioned  the  seal-catch- 
:  of  the  i)ort  of  Tonsberg.    Fifteen  vessels,  all  steamers  but  one,  have 
^noccujiied  in  1881  in  tliis  industry,  and  the  yield  amounted  to  46,526 
Iskins,  8,155  barrels  of  blubber,  and  thirteen  polar  bears.    Amongst 
se  vessels,  which  had  an  aggreg^ite  tonnage  of  3,697  tons,  was  the  cele- 
ited  steamer  Vega,  on  which  Professor  Nordeuskj51d  circumnavigated 
)eria  and  discovered  the  Arctic  northeast  passage. 
The  whalers  of  Tonsberg  have  also  this  year  been  successful,  and  sev- 
l  new  steamers  will  next  season  be  added  to  the  existing  fleet. 
The  emigration  continues  on  a  very  large  scale.    An  unprecedented 
mber  will  leave  this  year  for  the  United  States. 
5ince  the  beginning  of  the  year  fully  14,000  persons  have  emigrated 
m  this  port. 

Va  the  harvest  has  been  poor  in  many  districts  of  Norway,  the  emi- 
ition  next  year  will  again  deprive  the  country  of  thousands  of  useful 
orers 

GERHARD  GADE, 
^  Consul. 

Jnited  States  Consulate, 

Christiania,  October  28,  1881. 


DE  NIVIARK. 

VUAL  REPORT  BY    CONSUL   RIDER,    OF   COPENHAGEN,   FOR    TUE    TEARS  1880 

AND  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen,  March  20,  1882. 

have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report,  which  has 
iu  delayed  until  now  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  statistical 
"eau  in  issuing  its  yearly  collection  of  statistical  tables,  herewith 
nsniitted. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAB  1880. 

In  the  foreign  countries,  it  is  unquestionably  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  that  take  the  most  important  places  both  in  regard  to  the  quau- 
tities  of  the  goods  disposed  of  and  with  respect  to  the  values  thereof. 

In  the  years  1876-'80  the  commercial  transactions  between  Denmark 
and  these  two  countries  amounted  on  an  average  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  tnkde,  and  66  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  collective  transactiooa 
with  all  foreign  countries;  or,  in  other  words,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  foreign  trade  is  transacted  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

After  these  countries  come  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  which  countries 
in  the  five  years  1876-'80  there  was  an  exchange  of  commercial  trans 
actions  of  goods  to  the  average  extent  of  about  23  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Denmark  and  of  the  average  value  of  17  per  cent,  of 
these  collective  transactions.  The  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  steadily  and  largely  pro- 
gressing. In  value  thev  can  thus  be  placed  as  3,900,000  kroners  iu 
1876,  8,000,000  kroners  Ui  1877,8,200,000  kroners  in  1878,11,500,000 
kroners  in  1879,  and  now  19,100,000  kroners  iu  1880.  It  is  the  import 
trade  into  Denmark  which,  without  question,  occupies  the  most  impor 
tant  place.  Thus  in  the  years  1876-'80  the  values  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  amounted,  respectively,  to  3,800,000  kroners,  8,000,000 
kroners,  8,100,000  kroners,  10,800,000  kroners,  and  even  to  17,900,000 
kroners.  This  considerable  increase  is  due  to  the  steadily  imports,  first 
and  foremost,  of  maize ;  next,  of  wheat ;  then  of  lard,  of  pork  and  beef, 
as  also  of  butter.  In  the  year  1880  the  import  values  of  these  articles 
amounted,  respectively,  to  8,300,000  krouers,  1,800,000  kroners,  3,500,000 
kroners,  1,800,000  kroners,  and  110,000  kroners,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  imports  of  petroleum  in  1880  were  considerable  less  than  iu  the 
previous  years. 

In  1879,  whilst  the  imports  from  the  UnitM  States  of  this  article  were 
34,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  3,500,000  kroners,  the  imports  in  1880 
were  only  a  little  over  13,000,^00  of  pounds,  of  the  value  of  1,400,000 
kroners. 

As  regards  the  exports  from  this  country  to  the  United  States,  this 
iu  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  imports,  is  exceedingly  small.  For 
the  years  1878  and  1880,  however,  a  more  sensible  augmentation  has 
been  made  manifest. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  DENMARK. 

The  Danish  commercial  navy,  on  the  31st  December,  1880,  consisted 
of  3,082  vessels  (2,881  sailing  ships  and  201  steamers),  with  a  collective 
tonnage  of  249,405  tons.  This  fleet  has,  in  the  course  of  1880,  been  re- 
duced by  G3  vessels,  and  2,492  tons.  The  reduction  is  solely  due  tosiiil- 
ing  vessels,  the  number  of  which  has  been  diminished  by  72,  of  a  ton- 
nage of  5,050  tons.  The  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  is  now  13,194  tous 
less  than  in  1870,  when  it  stood  at  its  highest  point,  210,703  tons. 

Steamers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  increased  by  9  ships  of  3,158 
tons.  On  the  31st  March,  1871,  this  commercial  fleet  numbered  2,«>48 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  169,515  tons,  and  87  steamers  of  H/*^"^ 
tons.  Thus  in  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  has  been 
increased  by  233  vessels,  an  increase  of  only  about  8  per  cent.,  wbilst  the 
number  of  steamers  has  been  increased  by  114,  an  increase  of  131  ^r 
cent.  The  tonnage  of  the  sailing  fleet  has  at  the  same  time  inm'nseil 
about  16  per  cent.,  the  steamers  with  no  less  than  333  per  cent. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SPIRITS. 

Ill  the  yejir  1880  there  existed  in  Copenhagen  56,  in  the  provincial 
towns  148,  and  in  the  country  districts  15,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  entire 
kingdom  219  distilleries,  against  256  in  1876,  and  225  in  1879.  The 
calculated  yield  is  for  Copenhagen  12,072,579,  for  the  piovincial  towns 
28,679,026,  and  for  the  country  districts  1,388,524  quarts,  or  for  the 
whole  kingdom  42,140,129  quarts,  against  36,135,503  quarts  in  1876,  and 
35,373,396  quarts  in  1879.  The  number  of  distilleries  since  1876  has 
been  steadily  decreasing. 

The  decrease  from  1876  to  1877  falls  entirely  on  the  provincial  towns 
and  the  country  districts ;  but  from  1877  it  has  been  general  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.  When  one,  however,  looks  to  the  calculated 
jield,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  kingdom  it  has  been  considerably  larger 
in  1880  than  in  each  of  the  four  previous  years.  This  falls,  however, 
entirely  on  the  distilleries  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  provincial  towns. 
There  were  exported  in  1880  4,656,412  quarts,  which  was  five  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  in  1879,  and  eight  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  in  1876. 

INLAND  BEEl^-ROOT   SUGA^  MANUFACTURE. 

The  inland  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  was,  in  the  year  1880,  nearly 
5,000,000  pounds,  against  1,000,000  pounds  in  1876  and  about  3,500,000 
pounds  in  1879,  and  has  thus  been  larger  than  in  any  of  the  years  from 
1876.  This  progress  is  mainly  owing  to  the  manufactory  erected  at 
Odense.  Of  this  quantity  1,088,000  pounds  were  exported  in  1880, 
against  104,000  pounds  in  1876  and  1,400,000  pounds  in  1879. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  commercial  transactions  with  foreign  countries  in  1880,  according 
to  the  statistical  tables,  show  a  collective  weight  of  4,556,000,000  pounds. 
Of  this,  3,354,000,000  pounds  fall  upon  imports  and  1,202,000,000  pounds 
on  exports. 

The  estimated  value  of  these  united  transactions  with  foreign  countries 
amounted  in  1880  to  424,000,000  kroners,  of  which  the  imports  had  a 
value  of  227,000,000  and  the  exports  of  197,000,000  kroners. 

The  several  descriptions  of  goods  which  are  articles  of  trade  with  for- 
eign countries  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  nature  under  the  fol- 
lowing chief  groupings : 

1.  Articles  of  food  consumption. 

2.  Articles  of  clothing  material  and  of  the  toilet. 

3.  Raw  materials,  and  others  partly  worked  up,  or  in  aid  of  the  require- 
ments of  manufactures. 

4.  Ships  and  other  objects  or  materials  for  transport,  machinerj^  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  so  forth. 

When  taking  notice  in  the  imports  of  the  above  mode  of  grouping,  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  1880  there  were  imported  of  articles  of  food  con- 
sumption, 87,000,000  kroners;  of  clothing  and  toilet  materials  41,000,000 
kroners;  of  materials  for  manufacture,  69,000,000  kroners ;  and  that  the 
customs  duties  on  the  total  amount  of  goods  subjected  to  the  tariff  in 
1880  amounted  to  20,405,349  kroners ;  of  which  about  10,061,000  kroners 
fell  upon  the  articles  of  food  consumption;  about  5,164,000  kroners  on 
articles  of  clothing  and  toilet;  about  2,660,000  kroners  on  articles  em- 
ployed in  manufactures;  about  1,982,000  on  the  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption.   From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  a  chief  measure  upon 
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articles  of  food  consumptiou  that  these  taritt*  duties  fall.    In  sucb  arti 
cles  of  food  the  duties  are  borue  in  great  measure  by  articles  of  colonial 
produce,  inasmuch  as  three-fourths  of  the  amount  collected  from  this 
entire  group  are  due  to  these  articles. 

Of  articles  of  clothing,  it  is  almost  entirely  manufactured  goods  that 
are  of  financial  importance. 

Amongst  other  general  descriptions  of  articles  of  consumption,  petro- 
leum occupies  the  first  place. 

Of  the  taritt's  dift'erent  positions,  sugar,  molasses,  and  sirup  yielded 
the  largest  revenue  receipts,  namely,  about  4,967,000  kroners. 

There  were  imported  of  these  goods  57,364,000  pounds,  of  which  about 
55,880,800  pounds  were  of  sugar  and  1,753,400  pounds  of  molasses.  Of 
these  articles  there  were  re-exported  in  1880  collectivel3'  about  12,200,0(X> 
pounds. 

In  the  next  rank  of  revenue  receipts  come  manufactured  goods,  of  wbich 
about  18,635,000  pounds  were  imported,  sind  were  distribute<l  iu  the 
following  manner,  namely :  About  13,621,300  pounds  on  cotton  and  linen 
goods,  about  4,775,000  pounds  on  woolens,  and  438,000  pounds  on  silks. 

Coffee  and  cott'ee  substitutes  take  the  third  place  iu  the  revenue,  with 
a  receipt  of  1,214,800  kroners.  .  There  were  imported  altogether  of  these 
13,264,000  pounds. 

Metals  and  metal  goods  in  1880  produced  about  1,026,000  krouei-s. 
Both  in  regard  to  weights  and  amount  of  revenue,  iron  and  steel  goods 
are  of  chief  importance.  Of  these  there  were  imported  91,000,000 
pounds,  yielding  a  revenue  of  867,600  kroners. 

Tobacco  in  1880  showed  a  revenue  receipt  of  about  1,009,300  kroners. 
Of  this  there  were  imported  about  6,222,900  pounds  in  natural  state 
and  251 ,000  pounds  in  manufactured  condition.  Of  tobacco  there  were 
re  exported  440,000  pounds,  of  which  374,000  pounds  in  manufactiiml 
and  the  remainder  iu  its  natural  state. 

Oils  yielded  about  995,200  kroners.  The  entire  imports  of  this  article 
were  16,507,100  pounds  (for  the  chief  part  of  petroleum).  The  reexiwrt 
was  to  the  extent  of  about  4,060,200  pounds. 

Timber  and  wood  yielded  about  984,100  kroners.  Of  these,  wood  and 
timber  in  their  natural  state  play  by  far  the  most  important  part,  as 
of  these  about  215,000  tons  and  2,928,800  cubic  feet  were  entered  for 
duty,  yielding  about  898,400  kroners. 

Wines  and  spirits  producetl  about  956,100  kroners.  Of  wines  and 
cider  there  were  imported  138,800  quarts  and  5,236,800  pounds,  with  a 
collective  customs  revenue  of  569,000  kroners.  Of  spirits  there  were 
imported  45,300  quarts,  yielding  a  revenue  of  308,700  kroners. 

Coals  in  1880  yielded  752,200  kroners,  with  an  import  altogether  of 
about  245,000  tons. 

Next  comes  rice,  which  in  1880  yielded  442,200  kroners,  with  a  total 
import  of  22,880,200  pounds,  of  which  were  entered  for  duty  10,612,000 
pounds.     Of  rice  were  re-exported  9,355,500  pounds. 

Salt  in  1880  yielded  a  revenue  of  about  352,500  kroners.  Of  this  were 
imported  about  19,993,000  pounds  of  rock  salt  and  22,047,200  pounds  of 
refining  salt. 

Of  tea  were  imported  about  738,900  pounds,  with  a  revenue  yield  of 
214,600  kroners.  Tea  was  the  last  article,  which  in  1880  yielded  above 
200,000  kroners,  but  there  are  severa^l  articles  in  the  different  grouping 
of  goods  which  have  yielded  between  100,000  and  200,000  kronei^j 
namelv,  fruits,  175,000  kroners ;  dyestuffs,  168,300  kroners ;  skins  and 
hides,  166,300  kroners;  spices,  132J500  kroners;  hops,  130,900  kroners; 
cheese,  118,000  kroners.    There  are   again  several  ranging  hetween 
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00,000  and  40,000  kroners,  sach  as  hats,  94,700  kroners ;  sago,  &c.^ 
SjCKH)  kroners;  fish,  68,400  kroners  ;  boots  and  shoes,  48,700  kroners ; 
eathers  and  eiderdown,  48,350  kroners;  ships,  &c.,  47,700  kroners j 
ratches  and  clocks,  44,700  kroners;  cokes,  41,100  kroners.  Finally^ 
hree  groups  yielded  between  20,000  and  40,000  kroners,  ten  group- 
ngs  between  10,000  and  20,000  kroners,  and  seventeen  different  group- 
ngs  under  10,000  kroners. 

When  next  examining  the  lists  of  exports,  it  will  be  observed  that 
he  agricultural  products  occupy  the  only  important  places  thereof; 
tfid  of  these,  live  cattle,  cereals,  and  butter  are  of  the  chief  importance. 
Dhe  value  of  the  exports  in  1880  amounted  to  196,000,000  of  kroners^ 
kud  of  this  149,000,000  kroners,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  exports, 
vere  obtained  from  the  before-mentioned  three  descriptions  of  articles. 
Jut  when  about  one  fourth  is  deducted  as  being  the  value  of  imported 
irticles  of  the  same  (h^scription,  the  value  of  the  surplus  exjmrts  for 
880  will  be  108,000,000  of  kroners,  of  which  51,200,000  kroners  fell  upon 
ive  cattle,  35,600,000  kroners  on  cereals,  and  21,000,000  kroners  on  but- 
er,  &c. 

In  comparing  the  tables  of  1880  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it 
fill  be  seen  that  the  values  of  the  surplus  exportation  of  1880  exceeded 
he  value  of  that  in  1879  by  18,000,000  of  kroners,  when  it  amounted  to 
^9,000,000  kroners.  This  increase  falls  upon  all  of  the  three  before- 
nentioned  groups. 

In  1879  the  exports  of  butter,  &c.,  had  a  value  of  24,000,000  kroners, 
whilst  in  1880  a  value  of  34,000,000  kroners  was  reached.  Likewise 
las  the  value  of  the  exports  of  live  cattle  from  1879  to  1880  increased 
rom  46,000,000  kroners  to  57,000,000  kroners.  Lastly,  as  regards  cere- 
ils,  the  export  value  of  this  group  of  articles  for  the  years  1879-'80 
las  increased  from  48,000,000  to  57,000,000  kroners. 

In  comparing  next  the  year  1880  with  the  average  of  the  five  years 
L876-'80,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  surplus  exports  of  1880 
ilso  exceeds  the  average  of  the  surplus  exports  of  1876-'80,  inasmuch 
IS  these  only  amounted  to  95,000,000  kroners.  The  ditt'ereuce  here  of 
17,000,000  kroners  falls  exclusively  on  cereals  and  live  stock. 

Whilst  on  the  other  hand  as  regards  the  group  of  butter,  &c.,  the 
iralue  of  the  exports  thereof  were  certainly  in  1880  to  the  extent  of 
J4,000,000  kroners,  somewhat  more  than  the  value  of  the  average  of  the 
ixports  in  the  years  1876-'80,  which  was  31,000,000  kroners;  but  at  the 
jame  time  has  the  value  of  the  imports  of  this  group  in  1880 — for 
13,000,000  kroners — been  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  relative  exports 
:han  was  the  value  of  the  average  imports  of  the  same  in  those  five 
^^ears,  and  which  only  amounted  to  9,000,000. 

The  group  of  live  stock  without  question  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
place  amongst  the  agricultural  products.  Thus,  in  the  year  1880,  the 
ralue  of  the  sur|)lus  export  of  animals  amounted  to  51,000,000  kroners. 
[f  one  compares  1880  with  the  previous  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  live  stock  from  1879  to  1880 
falls  equally  upon  all  the  groupings  of  this  class — horses,  horned  cattle, 
iheep,  and  swine.  The  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  horses,  horned 
3attle,  sheep,  and  swine  has,  namely,  increased  from  1879  to  1880,  re- 
jpectivelv,  from  8,000,000  kroners,*!  5,000,000  kroners,  1,000,000  kro- 
ners, and  16,000,000  kroners,  to  10,000,000  kroners,  17,000,000  kroners, 
ii,0OO,000  kroners,  and  21,000,000  kroners ;  and  if  one  compares  1880  with 
the  average  years  1876-'80,  here  the  difference  falls  upon  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine,  whilst  the  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  horned  cattle  in 
1880  is  lower  than  the  average  value  of  the  same  for  those  five  years* 
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The  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  iu  the 
live  years'  average  amounted,  respectively,  to  only  7,000,000  kroners^ 
1,000,000  krouers,  and  16,000,000  kroners ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  value  of  surplus  export  of  horned  cattle  for  the  five  years 
amounted  to  17,000,000  kroners. 

The  surplus  export  of  horses  in  1880  were  9,750  head  of  the  value  of 
10,000,000  kroners,  against  10,400  head  of  the  value  of  8,000,000  kroDers 
in  1879.  Of  horned  cattle  the  surplus  export  in  1880  was  76,250  head 
of  the  value  of  1 7,000,000  kroners,  against  64.800  head  of  the  value 
of  15,000,000  in  1879.  Of  sheep  it  was,  in  1880,  of  63,700  head  of  the 
value  of  2,000,000,  against  38,300  head  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  in  1879. 
Of  swine  it  was  of  236,600  head  of  the  value  of  21,000,000  kroners,  against 
210,400  of  the  value  of  16,0r0,000  in  1879. 

The  exports  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  for  the  most  part  to  ports 
of  Great  Britain ;  whereas  horses  and  swine  are  for  the  most  part  sent 
to  Germany. 

THE  HARVEST  IN  DEMARK  IN   1881. 

The  year  1880  was  a  good  year  for  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  and 
showed  itself  to  be  more  favorable  at  the  close  of  the  final  returns  than 
after  the  preliminary  one  made  immediately  after  harvest. 

From  the  weekly  returns  received  from  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country,  it  is  already  fully  evident  that  the  year  1881  will  prove 
greatly  in  arrear  of  the  foregoing  one,  and  one  is  able  to  form  a  pretty 
approximate  estimate  of  the  relative  results  of  the'several  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts. 

The  same  as  in  my  last  annual  report  iu  the  calculating  of  the  accom- 
panying tables,  which  in  numbers  give  the  results  of  the  different  products 
in  each  district,  the  average  will  also  this  year  be  represented  by  =1. 
Above  an  average  by  1.5,  and  below  an  average  =  by  0.5. 

Thus  the  closer  each  number  in  the  table  approaches  to  1.5,  so  much 
the  more  will  the  harvest  yield  in  the  district  in  question  for  that  kind 
of  product  exceed  an  average  yield;  and  the  closer  it  Approaches  to  0.5, 
so  much  will  it  be  below  that  of  an  average. 

The  great  difference  in  the  final  results  of  activity  in  this  coootry's 
agriculture  has  naturally  been  owing  to  the  differences  of  atmospheric  • 
causes.  There  has,  however,  on  the  whole,  been  a  great  resemblance 
in  the  weather  of  the  two  years,  and  it  is,  therefore,  at  this  time,  of  special 
interest  to  ascertain  in  what  the  difference  exists  which  has  exerted  so 
pronounced  an  influence  on  the  yield,  and  in  what  manner  they  haye 
exercised  such  influence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  the  season  was  anything  but  favorable  for  the 
sowing  of  winter  seed  and  the  preparing  of  the  land  for  autumn  plowing 
for  the  spring  seed  of  the  coming  year. 

After  an  unusually  dry  month  of  August,  the  ground  in  the  com- 
mencement of  September  was  so  dried  up  that  one  frequently  did  not 
dare  to  attempt  to  sow  the  winter  seed  before  rain  made  its  appearance. 

A  few  days  before  the  middle  of  September,  the  dry  season  was,  how- 
ever, replaced  by  a  heavj^  rainfall,  which  delayed  winter  sowing  very 
considerably,  making  the  ground  wet  and  unfavorable. 

Only  in  the  latter  days  of  September  could  the  sowing  be  prosecuted 
with  energy,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  grain  was  then  got  into  the 
ground.  The  first  part  of  October  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable  for  field 
work,  and  the  winter  seed,  which  had  been  sown  either  before  the  rainy 
period  of  September  or  subsequent  thereto,  came,  as  a  rule,  pretty 
favorably  into  the  ground. 
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From  some  districts  where  the  soil  was  of  a  binding  nature,  there  never- 
theless were  received  accounts  that  the  ground,  after  the  September 
rains,  was  so  long  before  it  became  suitable,  that  one  was  even  compelled, 
in  some  cases,  to  relinquish  the  sowing  of  a  part  of  the  area  intended 
for  winter  seed.  The  winter  seed  sown  early  in  September  before  the 
rainfall,  namely,  rye,  had  a  favorable  time  for  its  growth  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Already  at  that  time  had  the  rainfall  in  the  best  wheat 
districts  of  the  kingdom  been  very  considerable,  and  the  weather  cold 
and  raw,  whilst  in  other  parts  (such  as  North  Jutland)  much  less  rain 
had  fallen. 

But  more  especially  was  the  last  third  part  of  the  mouth  exceedingly 
unfavorable,  with  storms,  irost,  and  heavy  falls,  especially  of  snow. 

The  rainfall  was,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  month  of  October, 
more  than  100  millimeters,  whereas  the  normal  is  only  00  to  70,  and  the 
temperature  on  an  average  was  5°  to  0^  C.,  against  the  normal  of  8^  to 
9^  C.    The  winter  seed  was  stopped  in  its  growth. 

Plowing  was  in  many  cases  unfinished,  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
root  crops  was  very  laborsorne  and  often  accompanied  by  loss.  In  the 
month  of  November,  there  were  in  most  of  the  districts  but  few  days 
when  field  work  was  possible,  and  the  month  became  noted  for  its  heavy 
rainfall,  especially  on  the  islands,  and  on  the  20th  frost  already  set  in. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  all  the  winter  seed, 
and  particularly  the  wheat,  in  the  islands  was  very  weak  when  winter 
set  in. 

The  winter  of  1880-'81  was,  on  the  whole,  severe.  The  month  of 
December  certainly  had  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  the  nor- 
mal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  months  of  January  and  February  were 
respectively  about  4^  and  3^  G.  colder  than  the  normal,  and  the  two 
latter  mouths  were  specially  noted  for  the  very  small  rainfall,  so  that 
the  winter  seed  suffered  greatly  from  the  severe  frost.  That  the  winter 
seed,  nevertheless,  is  not  easily  destroyed,  is  an  old  experience ;  and  it 
was  thus  chiefly  the  entire  want  of  growth,  which  the  tender  winter 
seed  so  much  required,  that  gave  cause  for  anxiety,  but  which  a  favor- 
able spring  might  yet  restore. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1881,  there  stepped  in  that  exceedingly^ 
dangerous  weather  for  the  winter  products,  which  were  mainly  uupro- 
tected  by  snow,  namely,  bright  sunshine  during  the  day  with  sharp 
frost  at  night,  as  also  in  the  shade. 

Continual  changes  from  frost  to  thaw,  severe  night  frost  with  warm 
sunshine  for  a  long  period  continued  to  exert  their  intinence  upon  the 
winter  seed  and  clover,  and  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  April  that  the 
frost  was  so  far  out  of  the  earth  that  the  working  of  the  soil  and  spring, 
sowing  could  be  commenced  in  the  most  advanced  district. 

The  month  of  April  only  gave  one-fourth  of  the  normal  rainfall  (74 
millimeters  as  opposed  to  30  and  35),  and  the  want  of  a  soft  spring  rain 
to  take  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  was  felt  greatly. 

Already  at  this  season  it  could  be  seen  in  many  places  that  the  wheat 
was  so  damaged  that  it  ought  to  be  plowed  up,  and  this  in  the  special 
wheat-growing  districts.  That  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
in  Jutland,  it  had  withstood  this  most  unfavorable  spring  weather  so 
much  better  (even  square-head  wheat)  that  it  had  even  a  promising 
look,  seems  mainly  due  to  its  better  growth  in  the  autumn,  doubtless  a 
consequence  of  the  favorable  weather  in  the  month  of  October,  when 
Jutland  had  only  about  the  normal  amount  of  rainfall  (72  millimeters), 
whilst  the  islands,  and  especially  the  best  wheat  districts,  had  nearly 
the  double  (135.8) ;  and  lastly  that  the  month  of  February  in  Jutland  had 
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received  against  the  normal  rainfall  (30.9  millimeters),  whilst  the  islands 
only  received  about  the  half  (17.2). 

One  great  cause  for  the  wheat  and  clover  having  suffered  so  much  from 
the  variable  weather  in  the  month  of  March  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  eartli  crust,  notwithstanding  the  small  rainfall,  still  for  a  long 
time  retained  the  moisture,  owing  to  the  frost  for  a  long  period  having  re 
mained  deeper  in  the  ground  and  prevented  the  water  from  being  carried 
away,  so  that  in  many  ]daces  it  stood  like  lakes  on  the  tields.  And 
when  the  water  in  April  had  sunk  down  to  the  drainpipes,  the  earth 
with  the  exceedingly  small  rainfall  became  very  parched.  The  end  of 
April  brought  a  slight  rainfall,  certainly,  in  a  measure,  in  the  shape  of 
snow,  but  night  frosts  continued  until  the  month  of  May.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  weather  was  milder,  yet  vegetation  made  but  slight 
progress.  Spring  sowing  was  only  completed  at  a  late  period,  even  in 
the  most  forward  districts,  owing  to  the  resowing  of  the  wheat  fields, 
tHe  first  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  the  northern  districts  a  week 
later.  After  the  middle  of  May,  some  of  the  districts  likewise  receive^l 
a  considerable  rainfall,  such  as  a  great  part  of  Jutland,  Fyen,  and  North 
Zealand;  whilst  in  other  parts,  especially  the  southern,  there  was  but 
little  or  as  good  as  none.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Jutland  in  3Iav 
had  a  normal  rainfall  (42.4),  whilst  the  islands  had  somewhat  less  (33.8); 
and,  moreover,  all  the  best  wheat  districts  stood  very  low  in  regard  to 
rainfall  during  the  whole  of  the  spring. 

The  last  two  weeks  in  May  were  unusually  hot,  and  the  temperature 
for  the  entire  month  was  fully  normal.  But  together  with  the  heat  the 
Soil  was  greatly  drieil  up  with  the  easterly  winds,  so  that  very  soon  in 
all  parts,  with  some  difference  in  degree,  the  want  of  rain  was  sadly  felt. 

For  the  different  ])ro(lucts  of  winter  seed  which  were  harvested  in 
1880,  the  weather  changes  in  the  autumn  were  of  more  normal  char- 
acter as  regards  temperature  and  rainfall  than  in  that  of  the  last  year. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winter  seed  being  sown  very  late  and  in 
less  favorable  ground,  it  likewise  then  happened  that  the  winter  see<l, 
when  winter  set  in,  was  thin  and  very  backward  in  growth.  Also  then 
the  winter  seed  had  to  encounter  a  severe  winter  with  slight  rainfall; 
but  there  was  the  great  difference  that  the  month  of  February  was 
warmer  than  the  normal,  so  that  the  growth  commenced  much  earlier 
than  this  last  year's.  Also  in  the  spring  of  1880  a  similar  variation  from 
frost  to  sun  was  also  visible,  as  in  the  year  1881 ;  but  then  the  surface 
of  the  earth  was  very  dry  and  the  water  sunk ;  and  afterwards  the 
month  of  April  gave  already  in  the  first  days  a  normal  rainfall  with 
gradually  more.  This,  together  with  the  very  warm  period  shortly  after 
"the  middle  of  the  month,  produced  wonderful  life  in  all  vegetation. 

These  differences,  namely,  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  free  from 
water  and  that  the  winter  seed  commenced  its  growth  earlier  and  bad 
the  opportunities  for  a  more  rapid  development,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  marked  difference  in  the  two  years,  more  esi)ec- 
ially  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  also  in  1880  some  i)oor  fields 
of  wheat  were  plowed  up,  and  that  there  were  found  fields  of  thin  con- 
ditioned winter  seed  in  several  districts. 

In  that  parched  condition  into  which  the  ground  was  reduced  in  the 
month  of  May,  1881,  the  different  products  had  subsequently  to  en- 
counter a  month  of  June  wherein  a  scarcity  of  rain  throughout  the  king- 
dom had  only  been  twice  exceeded  in  the  last  twenty  years  (1865  and 
18()8) — :*2.1  millimeters,  against  the  normal  50-55.  Specially  unfavor- 
able also  were  the  different  influences  in  some  of  the  chief  wheat  districts, 
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such  as  Maribo,  Soroe,  Holbek,Prastoe  districts,  and  the  island  of  Lange- 
land,  which,  like  in  Aalborg  district,  only  received  a  little  over  20  milli- 
meters of  rainfall,  that  is  to  say,  two-fifths  of  the  normal. 

The  month  of  July  gave  certainly  somewhat  over  a  normal  rainfall, 
but  this  only  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  when  the  winter 
seed  in  all  of  the  most  forward  districts  was  already  far  advanced.  It 
was  consequently  of  much  less  benefit  than  if  it  had  taken  place  earlier; 
still  its  influence  was  of  service  in  many  ways. 

Finally,  the  month  of  August,  the  harvest  month,  brought  with  it  a 
very  heavy  rainfall,  about  two-thirds  more  than  the  normal  (112  milli- 
meters against  60-70),  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  rainfall 
of  the  first  half  of  September,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  year's  unfavor- 
able results  in  regard  to  the  several  grain  products,  inasmuch  as  it 
damaged  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  the  straw  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

In  1880  it  was  mainly  to  the  good  rainfall  and  high  temperature  in  the 
month  of  April  that  gave  them  strength  to  withstand  the  unusual  drought 
and  cold  of  the  mouth  of  May  (the  severe  night  frost  doing  much  damage 
to  the  rj^e) ;  but  also  in  June  there  was  a  seriously  felt  want  of  rain,  and 
the  drought  left  sensible  traces  of  its  effects  on  the  grass,  hay  crops, 
and  the  draught  left  sensible  traces  of  its  effects  on  the  grass,  hay  crops, 
and  the  roots,  as  also  the  filling  of  thediff'erent  grain  ears,  as  known,  was 
not  large. 

In  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  drought  was  sensibly  felt  during 
the  whole  of  June,  but  the  great  difference  to  be  observed  between  that 
year  and  the  year  1881  is  that  the  month  of  June  then  gave  a  normjil 
rainfall  for  the  kingdom  (in  some  districts  much  in  excess).  It  was  also 
at  that  time  taught,  by  a  comparison  between  the  districts  which  had 
ample  rain  and  those  which  had  too  little,  what  difference  of  influence 
this  had  exercised  on  the  products. 

T.  The  month  of  July  brought  throughout  a  heavy  rainfall,  so  heavy  that 
it  would  doubtless  have  caused  great  damage  if  the  temperature  at  the 
same  time  had  not  been  much  higher  than  the  normal.  Finally,  the 
month  of  August  very  fortunately  brought  such  beautiful  harvest  weather 
that  all  sorts  of  grain  could  be  housed  speedily  without  waste  and  of  the 
best  quality,  and  was  in  this  respect  in  direct  opposition  to  the  harvest 
month  of  the  year  1881. 

SI  There  has  been  a  great  difference  between  the  different  districts  with 
regard  to  the  damage  which  the  seed  has  suffered  during  the  year,  owing 
to  the  unfavorable  harvest  season.  Where  the  harvest  commenced 
early  and  was  completed  at  comparatively  early  date,  as  in  the  southern 
districts  of  the  islands,  there  it  has  been  easier  to  secure  the  grain  in 
good  quality  than  in  those  districts  where  the  harvest  took  place  later. 
From  LoUand,  Falster,  South  Zealand,  Langeland,  South  Fyen,  &c., 
there  will  without  doubt  be  seen  very  fine  trade  descriptions  of  grain 
products,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  harvest. 

But  the  most  favorably  placed  districts  have  been  those  where  the 
harvest  took  place  very  late,  such  as  North  Jutland,  where  it  was,  chiefly 
alone  during  the  reaping  that  one  had  to  submit  to  the  rainfall,  whilst 
the  carrying  in  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  exceed- 
ingly favorable  weather  had  set  in.  Even  where  a  portion  of  the  grain 
after  reaping  had  to  encounter  a  considerable  wet  period,  this  was  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  repaired  by  its  being  exposed  before  in-driv- 
ing to  the  influence  of  sun  and  wind  so  that  it  could  be  secured  in  a 
completely  dry  state. 

Here  the  grain  has  generally  been  housed  in  perfectly  dry  condUAovL, 
The  worst  placed  have  been  the  districts  in  Jutland  a\id  m  \iXi"b  Ns^a^i^^^ 
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where  the  harvest  commenced  and  was  obliged  to  be  finished  duringthe 
long  rainy  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August  until  after 
the  middle  of  September,  and  this  especially  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  most  advanced  districts  in  Jutland,  a  great  part  of  Fyen,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Zealand.  In^  these  districts  the  grain  suffered 
largely  on  the  fields  from  the  soaking  of  the  straw  and  sprouting  of  the 
ears,  and  in  many  places  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  properly  dried  for 
harvesting,  so  that  a  considerable  part  had  to  be  brought  into  the  barns 
and  stacked  in  a  damp  state. 

As  a  consequence  also  in  the  radius  of  the  different  districts  a  great 
variation  is  to  be  found  in  this  respect.  The  smaller  farms  have  com- 
monly had  the  advantage  over  the  larger  ones,  the  rain  fell  frequently 
in  showers  very  differently  divided,  the  situation  high  and  free  or  low 
and  under  shelter  has  been  of  great  influence,  and  the  different  methods 
of  harvesting  have  also,  at  the  same  time,  had  cousidereble  influenceon 
the  condition  in  which  the  grain  was  secured. 

Herewith  will  be  found  the  dates  of  the  harvesting  in  the  several 
districts  according  to  the  reports  received,  and  it  is  at  once  made  evi- 
dent from  the  great  strides  which  took  place  between  the  earliest  and 
latest  dates  of  harvesting  how  laborsome  and  of  long  duration  it  mast 
have  been  in  many  parts. 


Districts. 


CopenhAffen  — 
Fredericksborg 

Holbek 

Sord 

TTMt6 

Maribo 


Dates  of  harre«ting. 


Odense 

Svendborg — 

Bomfaolm 

BJoniDg 

Aalborg 

RiDgkjdbing 

Viborg 

Randers ..j  September 21  to  Octobers. 

ThiHted September  17  to  Octobers. 

Aarhus 

Vejle 

Ribe 

North  Slesvig 


August  24  to  Seotember  28. 
September  4  to  October  L 
September  7  to  September  26. 
August  30  to  September  30  (gMer* 

auy  about  middle  of  Septembw) 
August  20  to  September  22. 
Auffust  24  to  September  22  (feaer 

ally  first  in  September.) 
August  23  to  September  21. 
August  24  to  September  22. 
September  2  to  Siept  ember  23. 
September  25  to  October  S. 
September  21  to  October  4. 
September  13  to  October  3. 
September  14  to  October  6. 


September  20  to  October  1. 
September  17  to  September  SI 
September  15  to  September  30. 
September  14  to  September  29- 


Wheat  in  1881  has  been  decidedly  the  worst  product.  Whilst  in  1880 
it  was  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  play  the  least  important  part 
in  the  wheat  crop  which  sustained  most  damage,  the  position  in  1881 
is  the  reverse.  This  is  already  to  be  seen  from  the  tables,  although  from 
these  it  cannot  be  seen  that  wheat  to  a  large  extent  was  lost,  plowed 
up  and  replaced  by  spring  seed  sorts,  whilst  this,  however,  is  made  mani- 
fest by  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  wheat  districts  of  Maribo  wheat  is  to 
be  found  missing  in  several  of  the  returns. 

It  has  specially  been  the  newly  imported  English  wheat  kinds  which 
have  succumbed  to  the  weather  changes.  Kamely,  the  generally  used 
square-head  wheat  demands  a  strong  growth  and  an  early  autumn  de- 
velopment, and  when  these  are  wanting,  it  can  so  much  the  less  hold 
out  against  the  injurious  variations  between  frost  and  thaw  in  the  spring. 
Strange  it  is,  that  in  some  of  the  districts  in  Jutland  (such  as  Veile) 
still  were  to  be  found  fields  of  squarehead  wheat  which  stood  fairly 
good.     But  for  the  most  part,  wheat,  even  when  it  has  filled  fairly  well 
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ill  the  bams,  has,  however,  given  a  verj'  bad  yield  iu  told,  inasmuch  af$ 
it  has  been  injured  by  rust,  &c. 

The  exporting  mills  of  this  country,  therefore,  supply  themselves  this 
year  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual  with  wheat  from  abroad,  and  the 
export  of  Danish  wheat  will  be  of  no  importance  whatever.  It  is  also 
^significant  that  fine  wheat  bran,  which  plays  an  important  part  as  fod- 
der material,  is  offered  for  sale  throughout  the  country,  coming  from 
different  corners  of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  yields  of  wheat,  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  order :  Thisted,  Aarhnus,  Hjorring,  Randers,  Odense,  Vejle, 
Aalborg,  Holbek,  Eibe,  Fredericks borg,  Prastoe,  Copenhagen,  Maribo, 
Svendborg,  Bornholm,  Viborg. 

Rye  supported  much  better  the  difficult  weather  changes,  notwith- 
standing it  was  generally  sown  late  and  was  weak  from  the  autumn. 

Of  significance  in  the  difference  between  the  two  years  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  rye,  notwithstanding  the  serious  damage  it  received  in 
1880  from  the  night  frosts  during  the  month  of  May,  still  reached  to 
above  an  average  in  most  of  the  districts.  However,  in  1881,  rye  is  the 
cereal  which  has  yielded  best,  and  it  has  even  exceeded  an  average  in 
not  a  few  districts ;  but  at  the  same  time  stands  much  lower  than  in 
1880.  Ranked  according  to  order,  with  regard  to  the  yield  of  rye,  the 
districts  will  stand  in  the  following  positions :  Thisted,  Viborg  Randers, 
Maribo,  Svendborg,  Ringkjobing,  Vejle,  Ribe,  Aarhuus,  Holbek,  Aal- 
borg, Fredericksborg,  Prastoe,  Odense,  Copenhagen,  Soroe,  Hjorring, 
and  Bornholm. 

Barley,  in  1881,  is  of  not  little  more  importance  than  usual,  owing  to 
many  wheat  fields  having  been  resown  with  chevalier  or  six-rowed  bar- 
ley. It  is  only  in  few  places  where  this  description  of  cereal  has  ex- 
ceeded an  average,  whilst  in  many  parts  it  stands  considerably  below. 
Barley  is  of  especial  importance  as  being  the  chief  export  of  cereals 
from  here.  There  is,  however,  little  prospect  that  the  increase  of  areal, 
which  was  caused  by  the  resowing  of  the  wheat  fields,  will  give  any 
notable  increase  in  the  ordinary  barley  export,  whilst  in  the  districts 
where  the  barley  harvest  was  earliest,  and  where  there  was  most 
plowed-up  wheat,  the  most  fruitful  part  of  the  island,  there  the  bar- 
ley crop  has  been  secured  in  relatively  good  condition,  so  that  it  will  be 
a  good  export  article ;  but  there  are  at  the  same  time  large  districts, 
and  amongst  these  some  of  this  country's  best  malting  barley  districts, 
where  the  quality  has  suffered  so  much  during  the  harvest  that  the 
quantity  adopted  for  export  will  be  of  very  reduced  amount.  In  some 
districts,  especially  of  Fyen  and  Jutland,  the  barlej'  has  also  suffered 
materially'  from  cockchafer  grubs. 

With  regard  to  barley  yield,  the  different  districts  may  be  placed  as 
follows :  Thisted,  Bornholm,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  Fredericksborg,  Prastoe, 
Hjorring,  Copenhagen,  Svendborg,  Randers,  Vejle,  Viborg,  Maribo, 
Soroe,  Odense,  Ringkjobing,  Holbek,  Ribe. 

Oat«  stands  as  to  yield  pretty  close  to  barley,  but  on  the  whole  as 
giving  somewhat  less,  notwithstanding  that  this  cereal  in  one  district 
more  than  barley  has  reached  an  average  harvest,  according  to  the  re- 
turns. The  districts  for  oats  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order :  Ribe, 
Bornholm, Thisted, Fredericksborg, Ringkjobing,  Randers,  Viborg.  Aar- 
huus, Hjorring,  Aalborg,  Vejle,  Copenhagen,  Soroe,  Holbek,  Odense, 
Rasto,  Svendborg,  and  Maribo. 

Mixed  seed,  chiefly  barley  and  oats,  which  generally  give  a  much 
larger  yield  than  those  of  same  description  of  grain  taken  separately, 
stand  also  higher  in  1881,  and  rank  with  the  year's  best  yteld\vi%\ft^- 
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ducts ;  but  still  it  is  only  a  little  over  half  the  districts,  and  tbat^ 
namely,  the  Jutland  ones,  where  an  average  crop  or  above  ha«  been 
obtained.  Mixed  seed,  harvested  in  a  ripe  state,  embraced  in  lS7(i  about 
88,000  acres  of  land  (of  this  nearly  three  fourths  iu  the  islands),  also 
only  a  little  over  one  sixth  of  barley  g.nd  one-seventh  of  oats  areals. 
Thusit  does  not  constitute  one  of  the  important  proilucts.  The  districts 
for  this  description  of  cereal  as  regards  yield  may  be  ranked  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Thisted, Ribe, Randers, Fredericksborg,  Riugk jobing,  Aal- 
borg,  Aarhuus,  Copenhagen,  Viborg,  Vejle,  Boruholni,  Holbek,  Svend- 
borg,  Soroe,  Pi-astoe,  Maribo,  Hjorring,  and  Odense. 

Pease  promised  in  the  spring  exceedingly  well;  but  suffered  later  on 
in  the  summer  considerably  from  the  weather  changes,  so  that  the  final 
yield  has  proved  not  to  come  up  to  that  of  mixed  seed.  With  reganl 
to  the  yield  of  pease  the  districts  will  rank  as  follows  :  Bornholm,  Fre<l 
ericksborg,  Odense,  Hjorring,  Ringkjobiug,  Randers,  Thisted,  Maribo^ 
Svendborg,  Prastoe,  Viborg,  Ribe,  Holbek,  Aarhuus,  Soroe,  Aalborg, 
Vejle,  Copenhagen. 

Beans  are  only  returned  as  cultivated  in  twelve  districts,  and  iu  some 
of  these,  namely,  those  in  the  light  soils,  there  are  but  few  returns  mak- 
ing mention  of  this  product.  The  beau  areal  is  yet  only  small  in  tlii* 
country,  but  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  districts  where  the  soil  is  best, 
and  especially  in  the  wheat-growing  districts. 

As  a  valuable  product  and  of  great  service  in  rotation  of  crops,  an«l 
as  being  safer  than  pease  on  proper  soils,  such  increase  is  a  desirable 
object.  They  were,  however,  in  1881,  checked  too  soon  iu  their  growth, 
and  were  short  in  the  straw. 

According  to  the  yield  of  beans,  the  districts,  as  far  as  returns  have 
come  to  hand,  will  stand  in  the  following  order:  Aalborg,  Fredericks- 
borg, Soroe,  Odense,  Svendborg,  Aarhuns, Vejle,  Holbek,  Hiinders,  Mar- 
ibo, Copenhagen,  and  Prastoe. 

Green  fodder  in  a  year  like  the  past  one,  where  the  growth  of  stalks 
and  leaves  has  been  so  greatly  checked,  having  shown  in  proportion  to 
other  products  so  fairly  good  a  yield,  may  seem  somewhat  astonishing. 
As  will  be  seen,  they  are  the  Jutland  districts  which  stand  highest, 
whilst  the  islands  as  a  rule  stand  the  lowest — a  natural  consequence  of 
the  weather  changes.  Green  fodder  will,  in  the  increasing  plan  of  fod- 
dering during  summer,  steadily  be  of  greater  importance.  For  the  yiehl 
of  this  sort,  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order :  Thisted^ 
Veile,  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  Fredericksborg,  Ringkjobiug,  Viborg,  Ribe, 
Holbek,  Copenhagen,  Svendborg,  Randers,  Odense,  Prastoe,  Bornholm, 
Maribo,  and  Soroe. 

When  roots,  carrots,  and  potatoes  are  taken  under  one,  a  much  better 
result  is  in  1881  obtained  for  these  products  than  for  1880.  This  may 
mostly  be  attributed  to  the  rainy  period  in  August,  1881,  as  opposed  to 
its  dry  character  of  1880.  August  is  an  important  month  for  the  grow- 
ing development  of  roots,  that  period  where  the  root  in  a  great  meas- 
ure obtains  in  strength  and  growth. 

That  the  yield  for  roots  and  carrots  has  not  been  better  is  due  to  the 
unpropitiousness  of  the  spring,  which  were  specially  felt  in  1881,  when 
one  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  fully  correct  mode  of  treatment  of  root  pro- 
ducts. It  must  also  be  observed  that  from  the  lateness  of  turnip-sow- 
ing, owing  to  frost  and  attacks  from  flies,  it  was  often  necessarj' to  resow, 
so  that  the  developmenf  took  place  very  late ;  and  also  that  the  roontb 
of  August  with  its  great  moisture  wa«  relatively  cold,  which  tended  to 
the  root  products  advancing  more  in  growth  of  the  tops  than  in  the 
roots. 
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Potatoes  have  in  tlie  year  1881  sbowii  good  i)Owers  of  withstanding  a 
Iry  early  part  of  summer;  the  rain  came  commonly  for  them  Justin 
pro|>er  time  to  prevent  any  great  backwardness  i'rom  drought  and  to 
promote  a  good  development  of  the  bulbs.  The  disease  during  the 
ve^r  has  neitiief  been  very  di?mstrou8,  although  even  to  the  period  of 
iigging  up  in  October  it  showed  itself  more  than  wa«  exi>ected ;  and 
even  after  the  digging  has  caused  some  damage  to  the  bulbs.  Both 
roots  and  potatoes  in  Fyen  and  in  Jutland  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
trom  the  cockchafer  grubs.  Both  these  products  are  steadily  on  the 
increase  in  this  country's  agriculture. 

Heats  and  carrots  receive  a  more  rational  system  of  treatment,  which  is 
being  gradually  learnt,  and  by  the  extended  movements  in  sugar  refiner- 
ies; potatoes  especially,  by  the  sorts  which  have  been  imported  in  later 
v'ears  and  brought  more  generally  into  use,  being  of  larger  yield,  more 
ralnable  and  also  more  free  from  disease.  Both  these  products  are 
loubtless  of  that  kind  which  it  seems  most  desirable  should  meet  with 
extension  in  Danish  agriculture.  As  shown,  they  will,  with  a  careful 
md  proper  cultivation,  give  very  large  immediate  profits,  and  will  indi- 
rectly tend  to  raise  the  profits  of  the  farmers  in  genei  al  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  larger  extension  of  their  usage  in  the  crop  rotations. 

For  tlie  yield  of  roots  and  carrots  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  order:  Maribo, Soroe,  Thisted, Prastoe,  Aalborg,  Fredericks- 
[>org,  Viborg,  Holbek,  Svendborg,  Aarhuus,  Ribe,  U  jorring,  Copenha- 
gen, Banders,  Odense,  Vejle,  Bornholm,  and  Kingkjohing. 

For  the  yield  of  potatoes  as  follows  :  Bornholm,  Maribo,  Soroe,  Hoi- 
i)ek,  Svendborg,  Prastoe,  Copenhagen,  Randefs,  Odense,  Fredericksborg, 
<\arhuus,  Vejle,  Ribe,  Hjorring,  Aalborg,  Viborg,  Thisted  and  Ringkjo- 
bing. 

Field  hay  in  1881  is  decidedly  the  weakest  point.  Partly  on  account 
[)f  the  clover  fields  having  been  so  thinned  out  by  the  influence  of  the 
defctructive  winter  and  spring's  weather  changes,  and  partly  on  account 
3f  the  drought  having  checked  the  growth  so  sensibly  of  the  grass 
fields  all  the  summer,  there  wei'e  throughout  but  few  cereals,  and  in 
some  places  none  at  all  where,  after  the  grazing  of  the  cattle,  one  could 
see  hay  in  the  fields ;  and  that  which  was  cut  was  short  and  thin,  even 
on  the  best  soils.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  yield  of  field  hay 
throughout  all  the  districts  should  be  found  much  below  an  average. 
For  the  yield  of  this  product  the  districts  may  be  ranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Ribe,  Vejle,  Hjoring,  Aarhuus.  Thisted,  Randers,  Copenha- 
pren,  Aalborg,  Soroe,  Holbek,  Odense,  Fredericksborg,  Prastoe,  Maribo, 
Svendborg,  Bornholm  and  Viborg. 

Meadow  hays  yield  has  been  generally  better,  but  is  also  considerably 
below  an  average.  Many  meiulows,  especially  those  of  turf  sort,  re- 
tained the  frost  in  the  ground  so  long  during  the  spring  that  the  plants 
only  attained  to  any  growth  very  late  in  the  season.  The  higher  situ- 
ated meadows  were  so  dried  up  in  the  course  of  the  summer  that  the 
growth  of  these  was  also  very  unsatisfactory.  Only  some  few  well- 
watered  meadows  have  in  1881  returned  a  satisfactory  yield,  and  some 
of  these  after  the  wet  month  of  August  have  given  a  very  good  second 
erop,  which  was  secured  in  good  condition ;  but  this  only  holds  good 
for  a  very  small  areal.  The  districts  with  reference  to  yield  of  me^ow 
hay  will  range  as  follows :  Hjorring,  Ribe,  Thisted,  Holbek,  Randers, 
Ddense,  Soroe,  Bornholm,  Prastoe,  Fredericksborg,  Copenhagen,  Svend- 
borg, Ringkjobing,  Viborg,  Veile,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  and  Maribo. 

In  addition  to  that  which  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  of  the  result  for 
the  year  1881,  there  are  other  circumstances  of  great  importance  which 
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tend  to  add  to  the  unfavorable  result  of  the  year.    To  thi«  belongs  the 
meager  summer  grazing,  which  has  diminished  in  a  high  degree  the  yield 
of  the  dairies,  immediate  in  part  and  partly  also  from  their  having  de- 
manded extra  fodder  supplies  both  in  the  spring,  owing  to  the  lateness 
when  the  cattle  were  turned  out,  as  also  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the 
growth  after  the  first  grazing  was  so  small  that  it  scarcely  afforded  suffi 
cient  nourishment  for  the  cattle.   Next,  the  small  yield  of  the  grain  crops, 
which,  added  to  the  very  small  crop,  caused  much  anxiety  in  many  farms 
on  account  of  the  small  stocks  of  fodder  stuff,  and  has  thus  called  for 
immediate  outlays  for  extra  foddering  descriptions ;  and,  finally,  the  de- 
creased quality  of  the  straw,  as  well  as  grain,  from  the  rainfadl  daring 
harvest  time,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest  degree,  makes  the  differ- 
ence in  the  years  1880  and  1881  stand  forward  so  distinctly.     One  light 
point  is  to  be  found  in  this  dark  picture,  and  that  is  the  good  prices  of 
the  different  products.    In  this  respect  1881,  on  the  whole,  stands  well, 
and  especially  the  good  grain  prices  in  the  autumn  will  help  in  a  marked 
degree  to  make  some  amends  for  the  defects  of  harvest  in  respect  to  its 
yield.    It  is,  however,  evident  that  1881  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  se- 
rious year  for  the  country's  agricultural  interests.    Fortunately  there  is 
a  strong  resisting  power  present  in  Denmark's  chief  branch  of  trade,  so 
that  it  is  well  able  to  ride  out  such  a  storm  like  one  j'ear's  unfavorable 
harvest. 

Tabular  summary  of  districts  in  which  the  harvest  hns  been  above  or  below  the  averagt. 

(Average  is  represented  by  1.) 
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HUMIDITY  OF  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE   YEAR   1881. 

The  meteorological  year  (December,  1880,  to  Kovember  30),  as  per 
8abjoiiied  table,  has  on  an  average  been  considerably  colder  than  usual, 
whereas  the  entire  rain  nearly  reached  the  normal.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  considerable  many  vibrations  in  the  monthly  mean  tempera- 
ture as  well  as  in  the  rainfall.  It  may  be  observed  that,  with  regard 
to  warmth,  the  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  during  the  four 
months  January-April,  but  the  summer  also  shows  a  lower  average 
temperature;  only  December,  May,  and  November  came  up  to  the  usual 
average  warmth ;  and  the  last  month  of  the  year  was  comparatively  the 
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mildest.  Still  greater  deviations  from  the  normal  show,  as  it  is  natural, 
the  rainfalls  in  the  single  months.  Notwithstanding  that  the  rainfall 
for  the  whole  year  has  nearly  been  as  great  as  is  usually  the  case 
this  holds  only  approximately  good,  with  respect  to  the  months,  about 
four  at  the  highest,  whereas  five  have  considerable  under  and  three 
much  over  the  usual.  The  unfortunate  distribution  in  the  rainfall  has 
often  in  the  course  of  the  year  been  noted  at  this  consulate,  and  I  shall 
now  only  observe  that  on  an  average  for  the  whole  country  the  four 
months  (January  to  April)  had  75  millimeters  too  little  (only  82  instead 
of  157  millimeters);  and  whereas  May  was  about  normal  there  was 
again  in  June  a  deficiency  of  21  millimeters  in  the  usual  rainfall.  July 
and  August  have  together  187  millimeters  rain  or  about  65  millimeters 
more  than  the  normal,  and  October  was  likewise  a  very  wet  month,  but 
still  the  country  had,  in  the  three  autumn  months  together,  not  over  the 
normal  rainfall. 
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Dee.      Jnjtu    Feb.      Mar. 


Apr:      Muy.    fJvune    Jul-4f-  Au^       S*q»t. 


Oct.      -Var-. 


Of  the  two  foregoing  tables  No.  1  shows  the  rainfall  and  No.  2  the 
heat  temperature  during  the  year. 

The  full  drawn  lines  represent  the  foregoing  year,  whereas  the  dotted 
lines  show  the  normal  condition  of  both. 
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COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAE  AND  GENERAL  RE- 
SULTS THEREFROM. 

Tlie  trade  of  this  coimtry  during  the  past  year  1881  can  be  said  to 
present  an  appearance  of  decided  improvement,  when  compared  with 
its  immediate  predecessors.  This  improvement,  however,  was  not  en- 
tirely  without  its  drawbacks.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  very 
considerable  decline  took  place  in  the  goods  market.  This  was  followed 
by  a  distinct  recovery  in  price,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  rise  in  the  price  of  other  commodities.  Although 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  value  among  many  of  them,  it  has  not 
been  uniform  in  all  directions.  When  taking  this  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  affairs  in  consideration,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  further 
outlook  is  distinctly  promising  for  a  general  improvement  in  business, 
providing  unforeseen  political  complications  do  not  disturb  the  European 
equilibrium.  Some  improvement  has  already  manifested  itself  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  year. 

The  price  of  money  has  been  better  and  the  employment  for  it  more 
l)rofitable.  The  chief  improvement  in  this  direction,  however,  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  exchange  transactions.  The  amounts  cleared  on  set- 
tling days  during  the  past  year  were  much  in  excess  of  the  preceding^ 
one,  and  the  record  of  transactions  at  the  bourse  here,  of  which  an 
account  is  kept  every  week,  show  an  immense  increase  for  the  year. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  demand  for  money  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  trade  showed  some  improvement.  From  this  circumstance 
alone,  even  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  other  evidence,  it  might 
have  been  safely  asserted  that  business  was  really  better.  Had  not  the 
harvest  disappointed  the  expectations  of  a  productive  jield,  which 
were  maintained  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  autumn,  the  results- 
of  1881  would  have  been  really  encouraging. 

There  were  many  signs  up  to  the  month  of  September  that  trade  waa 
ready  to  expand.  Money  was  abundant  and  deposits  showed  a  steady 
growth  during  the  year;  but  the  unproductive  harvest  and  the  result- 
ing loss  of  capital  following  on  so  many  years  of  similar  depression 
weighed  heavily  on  the  country  and  repressed  the  general  progress 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  made. 

The  commerce  of  this  kingdom  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  that  a  reference  to  these 
countries  must  be  ipade  as  well.  A  speculative  fever  of  unusual  sever- 
ity, which  inflated  in  the  resulting  excitement  the  prices  of  almost  all 
securities  at  the  French  markets,  has  raged  throughout  the  year  in  that 
country,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Germany  and  Austria,  though  in  a 
somewhat  milder  degree. 

The  harvest  of  wheat  and  corn  in  our  own  country  being  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year  parties  of  speculators,  as  a  result 
of  this,  strove,  and  successfully,  to  enhance  the  price  of  these  cereals,, 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  exported  to  Europe,  not,  however,  in  sensibly  checking 
the  supply  which  was  received  from  other  sources — Australia  and  In- 
dia— but  simply  in  transferring  the  profit-s  which  the  United  States 
might  have  made  elsewhere. 

The  enormous  immigration,  however,  which  we  have  received  during 
the  j'ear  has  more  than  made  up  for  the  losses  thus  brought  about  by 
overspeculation.  There  is  no  other  instance  in  modern  history  of  one 
nation  receiving,  voluntarily,  from  others  an  augmentation  in  one  year 
of  inhabitants  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  in  number,  bringing  among; 
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them  much  intelligence,  a  capacity  for  work,  and  in  very  many  instances 
adequate  capital. 

If  those  in  power  in  Europe  could  but  turn  their  attention  from  polit- 
ical intrigue  to  higher  economic  considerations  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  nations  are  formed,  they  might  see  the  wisdom  of  reducing  tbeir 
present  excessive  expenditure  in  the  wa,y  of  armaments  and  the  conse- 
quent destructive  pi^ssure  of  taxation.  As  the  matter  stands  now, 
jealousy  and  competitive  alarm  compel  each  country  to  maintain  an 
army  at  least  as  much  on  a  par  as  possible,  or  even  superior  to  its  neigh- 
bors and  nominal  allies. 

The  offers  which  the  United  States  can  make  to  the  young  and  euer- 
«fetic  are  enticing  enough,  without  being  made  more  attractive  through 
the  contrast  between  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  the  oppressive 
•burdens  imposed  on  the  people  all  over  Europe. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

Consul 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Copenhagen^  March  20,  1882. 
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A^nnual  report^  by  Consul- General  Brewer^  of  Berlin,  for  the  years  1880 

and  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  November  12,  1881. 

1  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  the  annual  report  of 
this  office,  respecting  the  fcrade,  commerce,  and  industries  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  It  being  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  information  called 
for  by  the  regulations  can  best  be  given,  when  possible,  in  tabular  form, 
much  of  ihe  time  and  labor  required  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 
has  been  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  the  thirty-six  tables  herewith 
submitted.  By  these  tables  I  am  enabled  to  give,  in  the  most  concise 
a.nd  practical  manner,  a  complete  general  view  of  the  affairs  of  this 
empire. 

The  contradictory  opinions  on  the  general  condition  of  German  trade 
^nd  industry  in  1880  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  annual  reports  of  German  boards  of  trade.  Some  still 
oppose  the  new  customs  policy  of  the  government,  and  claim  that  but 
for  the  increased  duties  exacted  since  1879,  German  trade  would  be  at 
present  in  a  more  favorable  condition,  while  others  energetically  sustain 
the  changes  made  in  the  tariff  laws.  It  is,  however,  on  all  sides  ad 
mitted  that  Germany  is  laboring  under  an  over  production,  and  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  all  her  manufactured  wares.  Still, 
as  will  be  seen  from  figures  hereafter  given,  during  the  last  calendar 
year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  exports  with  a  simultaneous  de- 
•crease  of  imports,  which  certainly  indicates  for  Germany  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  returns  of  the  German  Zollverein  show  the  imports  to 
have  been  : 

In  1877 *. $1,177,271,76^ 

In  1878 1,138,023,1^) 

In  1879 1,174,846,511 
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I  am  nnable  to  give  the  value  of  the  exports,  as  the  government  kept 
no  official  record  of  the  same  previous  to  1880. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned  extraordinary  imports  were  maile  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  new  tariff,  which  went  into  full  effect  January  1,  1880. 

The  exports  in  1880  amounted  to  $1,091,836,000,  while  the  imports 
auiounted  to  $1,057,097,000,  netting  an  excess  of  exports  of  $33,839,000 
over  the  imports.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  these  items  include  goods 
in  transit.  Keturns  published  in  1881  show  a  continuous  increase  in 
the  exports,  especially  of  iron,  chemical,  and  glass  manufactures. 

Prince  Bismarck's  new  economic  policy  is  the  paramount  topic  of 
discussion  in  papers,  clubs,  and  public  meetings  all  over  Germany.  The 
ever-increasing  population  of  the  empire  (about  600,000  souls  annually) 
renders  it  imperatively  necessary  that  correspondingly  new  ways  and 
means  and  additional  facilities  should  be  provided  for  employment  and 
subsistence;  and  in  order  to  suppress  and  keep  off  discontent  and  pov- 
erty,  and  to  check  the  growing  political  uneasiness,  it  behooves  the 
German  Government  to  foster  all  enterprises,  public  or  private,  which 
offer  employment  to  the  people.  Apart  from  the  creation  of  an  economie 
council,  the  reduction  of  direct  taxes,  and  the  increase  of  customs  duties^ 
the  following  measures  may  be  mentioned,  which  are  contemplated  by 
many  as  being  fit  ones  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  viz,  alaboring-^ 
man's  accident,  &c.,  insurance  institution,  the  reconstruction  of  trado 
guilds  to  better  the  training  and  skill  of  German  mechanics,  the  grant 
of  State  bounties  to  shipping,  and  the  introduction  of  a  discriminating 
duty  (surtaxe  Wentrepot),  In  addition  to  these  steps  it  is  proposed  to 
build  new  canals  and  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  old  ones,  &c.  It  is. 
also  insisted  that  German  consulea  misni  should  be  more  numerous,  the 
latest  publications  showing  only  5o  consules  missi  among  627  consular 
•ffices.  None  of  these  measures  can,  however,  be  carried  out  except  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  Reichstag ;  and  as  the  last  Reichstag,  on  the 
whole,  rather  opi)osed  Prince  Bismarck's  projects  in  the  directions- 
above  referred  to,  the  meeting  of  the  new  Diet  is  looked  forward  to- 
with  extraordinary  interest,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  what  course 
will  be  pursued.  The  elections  for  the  Reichstag  took  place  on  the 
27th  ultimo,  and  the  result  was  quite  contrary  to  what  was  expected. 

The  national  liberals  and  free  conservatives  lost  heavily.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Bismarck's  influence  in  the  Diet  will  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished, and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  his  projects  unless  he  can 
succeed  in  bringing  over  to  his  support  a  number  of  the  members  ot" 
the  Diet  who  have  seemingly  been  chosen  by  those  who  oppose  his 
policy.  He  again  threatens  to  resign  the  chancellorship,  and  undoubt- 
edly he  will  feel  compelled  to  do  so  unless  concession  shall  be  maile  by 
himself  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the  new  Diet. 

AGRICULTURE, 

To  show  the  area  and  agricultural  products  of  the  German  Empire 
iH  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  Exhibit  A  is  submitted. 
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JBXHIBIT  A. — Table  showing  the  area  and  production  of  crop  of  the  German  Empire  in 

1878,  1879. 


Articles. 


^in\crcr*^  i  Protraction  in  1,000  ^=22cwt.)tilo. 


1880. 


Wheat: 

Winter 

Spring 

:Spelt  (German  wheat) : 

Winter 

Spring 

Onc-craine«l  wheat: 

Winter 

Spring 

Rye: 

Winter 

Spring 

Barlev : 

Winter 

Spring 

Oats 

Uackwheat 

Millet 

Indian  com 

]*ease 


Lentils 

Boftua  

Vetches 

Lupines  

Potatoes  

Red  beetH: 

For  the  inaniifiutini'  of  supir, 
P'or  fodd«*r 

•Carrots 

Turnips 

Cabbage  turnips 

Cabbage 

Cucumbers 

Onions 

Col/.a  and  rape-seed 

Linseed 

Poppy-seed 

.Mustard-seed 

Flax  (broken  fibers) 

Ilenip  (broken  fibers) 

Tobacco  (air-dry  leaves) 

JIop  (catkins) 

Chicory 

Clover  and  other  plants  for  food. . . 

Mea<low8  (haj',  Sec.) 

Pastures 


Vineyards 


4. 215. 094 
268,523 

949, 715 
4,734 

15,022 
2,067 

14,121,496 
502,  553 

175,  817 

3,  8:i5,  460 

9,  '2i\  832 

604.  270 

35,  770 

21,521 

1,154,952 

S3, 68S 

374,  4J1) 

42H.4I6 

1,013.  OOS 

6,  8'_'4,  446 

426,  447 

726.  308 

84,409 

6'>1.2r»C 

2<j3.  24 1 

266,  453 

2,988 

2,  981 

442.263 

5,480 

15,029 

3,566 

319,395 

44,321 

50,425 

96,451 

26,683 

6, 198, 106 

14.  597, 798 

5,  977,  «76 

285.630 


1878. 


1879. 


2,477.589 
129,597 

444.  C89 
2,  837 

6,  775 
664 

6,  7?0.  647 
189,020 

111.9.T2 
2,21:5.195 
5,  040,  240 

224.9113 
16,280 

"'5i2,275 
39.285  I 
224,692  ' 
208,408  i 
240,894 

23,592,781 


4,488, 

7,  443, 

605, 

2,714, 

1, 470. 

1.991, 

14, 

15, 

225, 

1. 
5. 

1. 

125, 

12. 

28. 

28, 

175, 

9,840. 

24. 163, 


179 
177 
970 
383 
373 
451 
085 
855 
431 
760 
918 
526 
347 
799 
739 
559 
428 
503 
403 


Wine  (galls.)! 
81.591.226 


1^ 


2,151,063 
127.  tvi3 

4."»T,  .%69 
2.719 

6,  3.52 
644 

5.40.5,169 
157,266 

100,234 

1,957,124 

4,  264.  255 

141,621 

10. 410 

li,483 

413.939 

35,502 

204,091 

167,875 

191,948 

18  904,  596  I 

4.  064,  330 
6, 188, 146 
461, 287 
1,  829, 129 
1,118,005 
1,649.774 
9,556  ' 
13,589 
224,784 
1, 498 
5,313  i 
1,311 
85,107  I 
10.962 
27,424 
17. 105 
182,379 
8,698.671 
21.076.490  I 
1,917,090 
Wine  (galls.)' 
25.840.446  ; 


4,8> 
11 

1( 
2,0. 

4,2! 

i: 


2< 

li 
r 

19,  n 

4,Z 

6,7.' 

3( 

i.y. 
i.of 

hi 


i 


f 


i 

i 


It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  last  year's  productiou  was  si 
«as  than  that  in  1879,  and  considerably  less  than  in  1878. 
<5rop  decreased  most  considerably,  and  the  price  of  rye  went  if 
ally,  it  being  higher  than  that  of  wheat;  the  potato  crop* 
was  uncommonly  large.    As  to  the  crop  in  1881,  definite  figii 
yield  are  not  yet  obtainable.    In  general,  this  season's  yield  i 
to  be  no  better  than  that  in  1880,  with  the  exception  of  the  J 
potato  crops.    The  latter,  especially,  is  stated  to  be  mortf 
than  for  many  years  past.    The  prices  of  cereals  and  flour  wq 
as  follows,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  18| 

I 
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Date. 

Per  100 

$5  45 
5  23  i 
5  21 
5  02 
5  21 
5  35 

kilograms  =  2. 

• 

«              P3 

$4  44       $3  95 
4  49         3  87 
4  85         3  97 
4  71         3  87 
4  64         3  92 
4  73         4  11 

2  cwt 

Per  1 

grai 

X   S     I 

c;  3    1 

• 

cu. 

9.5 
9.5 

9.2 : 

9.5  1 

9.7 

9.5 

kilo- 

[D. 

i 

o 

$3  68 
3  78 
8  97 
3  47 
3  73 
3  97 

9 

"to 

X 

iember.  1881  ... 

Cts. 
7.8 

Tist,  1881 

7  8 

r,  1881 

8 

»ember.  1880 

7  8 

-uat,  1880 

7.8 

•,  1880 - 

7  6 

ym  Exhibit  B,  which  follows,  it  will  again  be  seen  that  the  imports 
reals  are  considerably  larger  than  the  exports  during  tlio  year 
1  June  30,  1881.  The  imports  of  flour  have  been  materially  influ- 
l  by  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  2  to  3  marks  per  100  kilo- 
s  since  the  1st  of  last  July.  While  the  average  imports  in  the 
ive  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  03,107  double  cwt.;  *  in  June 
2,329  double  cwt.,  they  fell  in  July  to  59,376,  in  August  to  22,202, 
n  September  to  26,952  double  cwt. 

UT  B. — Table  showing  the  quantities  of  principal  cereals,  aho  pofatoes,  jn'oducid,  im- 
portedj  and  exported  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  18r0  and  188i. 


;icles. 


ioles. 


Produced. 


Imported. 


1880. 


Cwt. 

122,  373,  570 
50  131,312 
45,261,876 
93,  813,  610 

415,901,112 


1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

Cwt. 

1,091,175,116 

51,506,116 

47,  203.  574 

93,  018,  816 

428,  257,  324 

Cwt. 

21, 186,  660 

11,969,716 

6,  022,  808 

4,  551,  294 

757,  900 

Cwt. 

16,  676,  044 

10,  515,  230 

7,  964, 066 

4,  459,  356 

571,  362 

Total  quantity  to  be 
disposed  of. 


Seed,  quantity. 


1880. 


1  Cwt. 

141,546.548 

48,  229, 852 

45,202,080 

i  97.  004»,  332 

s j  398,072,048 


1881. 


Cwt. 

125,  670,  336 
59,  573,  338 
52,778.416 
96,625,210 

422,  614, 192 


1880. 


Civt. 

18,  3.'.7,  878 

6.  899,  l.-»6 

5, 165.  754 

13, 103.  860 

121,  361, 152 


1881. 


Cwt. 

18,322,194 

6,891,962 

5, 182,  034 

13. 101,  836 

121,  518.  496 


Exported. 


1880. 


1881. 


Civt. 

Cict. 

2,  013,  682 

181,258 

13,  871. 

176 

2, 5r;8,  oes 

6.  082, 

604 

2.  389, 244 

1.364, 

572 

852.  962 

18,  585, 

974 

6,  214, 494 

For  coDsumptiou. 


1880. 


Cwt. 

123, 188,  670 
41.  330,  696 
40,  036.  326 
83,  896,  472 

276. 710,  896 


1881. 


Cut. 

107,  348, 142 
52,  6^1,  376 
47,  596.  364 
83,  523.  374 

301,  095,  696 


TOBACCO   CROP. 

the  harvest  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  there  were  220,997  tobacco 
ers  against  159,061  in  the  preceding  year,  and  5,971,457  acres 
r  cultivation  against  4,266,421  in  1880,  producing  a  total  quantity 
^acco  in  ripe,  air-dry  state  of  113,369,506  pounds  against  62,498,700 
ds  in  1880,  the  value  being  $8,694,658  in  1881  and  $5,097,950  in  the 
iding  year. 

*  A  German  double  cwt.  is  equal  to  2*20  pound;*  English  weight. 
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Exhibit  A. — Table  showing  the  area  and  production  of  crop  of  the  German  Empire  in  18W, 

1878,  1879. 


Articles. 


Area  of  crop 
in  acres. 


im>. 


Production  in  1,000  i  =  22 cwt.) kilogram*. 


Wheat : 

Winter 

Spring 

Spelt  (German  wheat) : 

Winter 

Spring 

One-grained  wheat: 

Winter 

Spring 

Rye: 

Winter 

Spring 

Barley : 

W  inter 

Spring 

Oat^ 

Back  wheat 

MiUet 

Indian  corn 

Peaae 

Lentils 

Beans  

Vetches 

Lupines  

Potatoes  

Red  beets: 

For  the  manufacture  of  su^^ar. 

For  fodder 

•Carrots 

Turnips 

Cabbage  turnips 

Cabbage 

Cucumbers 

Onions 

Col/.a  and  rape-seed 

Linseed 

Poppy -seed 

Mustnrd-seed 

Flax  (broken  fibers) 

Hemp  ( broken  fibers) 

Tobacco  (air-dry  leaves) 

Hop  (catkins) 

Chicory 

<Uover  and  other  plants  for  food.  - . 

Meadows  (hay,  &c.) 

Pastures 


Vineyards 


4, 215, 094 
268.  523 

949, 715 
4,734 

15,  022 
2,067 

14,121,496 
502,  553 

175,  817 

3,  835,  460 

0,  24".,  832 

604. 270 

35,  770 

21.  521 

1.154,952 

KJ,  6S8 

374,  4'J9 

428,416 

1,013,  OOH 

r.,  824,  440 

426,  447 

726,  308 

84,409 

651,  256 

203.241 

266,  453 

2,988 

2,  981 

442.  263 

5,480 

15,029 

3.566 

819. 395 

44,321 

50,425 

96, 451 

25,083 

6, 198, 106 

14.  597,  798 

5, 077, 676 

285.630 


1878. 


2, 477, 589 
129, 597 

444,089 
2,837 

6,775 
664 

0, 7:?0.  647 
1S9,  020 

111,932 
2, '^IH.  1:95 
5,  040,  240 

224,  903 
16,280 

"512.275 

39.  285 

224.  692 

208,  408 

240,  894 

23,  592,  781 


4,488. 

7.443, 

605, 

2,  714, 

1, 470. 

1,991, 

14, 

15, 

225, 

1, 
5. 

1, 
125, 

12. 

28, 

28, 

175, 

9,840, 

24, 163, 


179 
177 
970 
383 
373 
451 
085 
855 
431 
760 
918 
526 
347 
799 
739 
559 
428 
503 
403 


1879. 


2, 151,  063 
127.  5.">3 

457,  :m 

2,  719 

6,  352 
644 

5,405,169 
157,266 


100, 
1,957, 
4.264, 

141, 
10, 

1». 
413, 

35, 

204, 

167, 

191, 

18  904, 


234 
124 
255 
621 
410 
483 
939 
502 
091 
875 
948 
596 


Wine  (galls.)! 
81,591.226 


4, 064,  330 

6, 188, 146 

461,287 

1,  829, 129 

1.118,005 

1,  649.  774 

9,556 

13,580 

224,784 

1,498 

5,313 

1,311 

85, 107 

10,062 

27,424 

17, 105 

182,379 

8,698,671 

21. 076,  490 

1, 917,  090 

Wine  (galls.) 

25.840,446 


1880. 


2,215.513 
1  'i>,  T«w 

4PT.683 

l.<>Oi 

5,642 

m 

4.802.850 
159,675 

100,504 

2, 045, 117 

4,228,128 

133,674 

9,384 

10,6tt3 

376,297 

29,093 

209, 4*3 

154, 14-> 

174.  •*« 

19, 466, 242 

4, 737,  T-^ 

6, 751, 06.5 

369.567 

1. 921.  ITT 

1.093,051 

1, 550. 421 

9,562 

12,912 

167,444 

1.4^9 

5,303 

1,225 

76,4.32 

10,800 

34.955 

23,450 

201. 4i< 

8,582,417 

19,563,388 

1,869,468 

Wine  (gallsL) 

13,«1,560 


It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  last  year's  productioa  was  somewhat 
ess  than  that  in  1879,  and  considerably  less  than  in  1878.  The  rye 
<;rop  decreased  most  considerably,  and  the  price  of  rye  went  up  unusu- 
ally, it  being  higher  than  that  of  wheat;  the  potato  crop,  however, 
was  uncommonly  large.  As  to  the  crop  in  1881,  definite  figures  of  the 
yield  are  not  yet  obtainable.  In  general,  this  season's  yield  is  reported 
to  be  no  better  than  that  in  1880,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat  and 
potato  crops.  The  latter,  especially,  is  stated  to  be  more  abundant 
than  for  many  years  past.  The  prices  of  cereals  and  flour  were  reported 
as  follows,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1880  and  ISSl : 
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Date. 


In  September,  1881 

In  August,  1881 

In  July,  1881 

In  September.  1880 

In  August,  1880 * 

In  July,  1880 


Per  100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt. 


o 

^ 


$5  45 
5  23 
21 
02 
21 
35 


5 
5 
5 
5 


$4  44 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


49 
85 
71 
64 
73 


n 


$3  95 
3  87 


3 
3 
3 
4 


97 
87 
92 
11 


eS 
O 


Per  1  kilo- 
gram. 


4 


K    S 

«  o 

z 


$3  68 
3  78 
8  97 
3  47 
3  73 
3  97 


CU.      Ctt. 


9.5 
9.% 
9.2 
9.5 
9.7 
9.5 


I 


7.8 

7.8 

8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 


From  Exhibit  B,  which  follows,  it  will  again  be  seen  that  the  imports 
of  cereals  are  considerably  larger  than  the  exports  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1881.  The  imports  of  flour  have  been  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  2  to  3  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grams since  the  Ist  of  last  July.  While  the  average  imports  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  vear  amounted  to  63,107  double  cwt.;  *  in  June 
to  112,329  double  cwt.,  they  fell  in  July  to  59,370,  in  August  to  22,202, 
and  in  September  to  26,952  double  cwt. 

Exhibit  B. — Table  showing  the  quantities  of  principal  cereals,  aho  potatoes,  proHuctd,  im- 
ported j  and  exported  during  the  gear  ending  June  30,  18^*^0  and  18^1. 


Articles. 


Produced. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


1880. 


1881. 


1880. 


Rve  .... 
Wheat.. 
Barley  - . 
Oat«.... 
Potatoes 


Cwt. 

122,  .373,  .570 

50  131,312 

45,261.876 

93,  813,  610 


*  Cwt. 

1,091,175,116 
51,596,116 
47,  203.  574 
93,  018,  816 
415,901,112  1     428,257,324 


Cwt. 

21, 186,  660 

11,969,716 

6.  022,  808 

4,  551,  294 

757,  900 


1881. 


1880. 


1881. 


Cwt. 

16, 676,  044 

10,  51.\2.30 

7,964,066 

4,  459,  356 

571,  362 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

2,  013,  682 

181,258 

13,871,176 

2, 5r;«,  MS 

6,  082,  604 

2.  389, 244 

1.  364,  .572 

852.  962 

18,  585,  974 

6,  214, 494 

Total  quantity  to  be 
disposed  of. 


Seed,  quantity. 


Articles. 


1880. 


I  Cwt 

Rve 141,546,M8 

Wheat 1  48,229.852 

Barley I  45.202,080 

<)»t« '  97,  00<>.  3.32 

Potatoes I  398,  072, 048 


1881. 


1880. 


Chct. 

18.  357,  878 

6,899,156 

5. 165.  754 

13, 103.  860 

422,  614, 192       121,  361. 152 


Cwt. 

125,  670,  336 

59,  573.  338 

52.778,416 

96,  625,  210 


1881. 


Cwt. 

18,322,194 

6,891,962 

5, 182,  034 

13, 101.  836 

121,  518,  496 


For  consumption. 


1880. 


Cwt. 

123, 188,  670 
41.  330,  696 
40,  036.  326 
8.3,  896.  472 

276,  710,  896 


1881. 


Cwt. 

107.348,142 
52.681.376 
47,  596.  364 
83,  523,  374 

301,  095. 696 


TOBACCO   CROP. 

In  the  harvest  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  there  were  220,997  tobacco 
planters  against  159,061  in  the  preceding  year,  and  5,971,457  acres 
under  cultivation  against  4,266,421  in  1880,  producing  a  total  quantity 
of  tobacco  in  ripe,  air-dry  state  of  113,369,506  pounds  against  62,498,700 
pounds  in  1880,  the  value  being  $8,694,658  in  1881  and  $5,097,950  in  the 
]>receding  year. 

*  A  German  double  cwt.  in  eqnal  to  220  pounds  Euglisb  weight. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


BEBT-SUaAR  INDUSTRY. 

Conceruiiig  the  beet-sugar  industry,  a  few  explauatory  remai*ks  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  How  much  the  influence  is  appreciated  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  beets  upon  agriculture  and  national  welfare  may  be 
seen  from  a  few  passages  extracted  from  a  very  valuable  treatise  by 
Richard  von  Kaumann  on  sugar  industry  (published  b3^  L.  Guttentag— 
D.  Collin,  Berlin),  in  which  it  is  stated  that — 

It  is  an  established  fact  that,  notwitbstandiug  the  extensive  cultivation  of  sngar 
beets,  no  decrease  in  the  yield  of  cereals  has  taken  place,  but  has,  on  the  coDtranr, 
angmented  by  double  and- treble  the  amount  in  the  districts  where  sugar  beets  are 
planted,  and  that  at  those  very  places  the  production  of  meat  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  growth  of  sugar  beets  requires  that  the  soil  be  tilled  to  a  greater  depth,  thus  adding 
to  the  thrift  also  of  other  plants  to  be  cultivated  later  on  the  same  soil.  Besides  the 
remnants  or  waste  left  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  furnishes  not  only  an  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle,  but  also  a  fertilizing  stuff,  dispensing  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  use  of  artificial  manure.  But  the  profit  is  also  considerable  which  this  indoAtry 
affords  people  who  work  in  the  sugar  mannfactories,  as  they  get  employment  tbrongb- 
ont  the  whole  year,  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  in  the  growing  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beets,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter  in  the  manufactories. 

Exhibit  C  is  a  statement  showing  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  during 
the  year  ended  August  31,  1881  : 

Exhibit  C. — Table  showing  the  resulis  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  during  the  ifearfrom 

September  1,  ISSO,  to  August  31,  1881. 

[Qaantitiea  hi  100  kilograms.] 


Sutes. 


1. 


I.  Prussia 

II.  Bavaria 

III.  Wnrtemberg 

IV.  Baden 

y.  Mecklenburg 

YL  Thnringian  States. 

VII.  Bnms^ck 

Tin.  Anhalt 

IX.  Loxembnrg 


Total .. 
Equal  to  cwt. 


•c 

Id 

S  ^  d 


256 
2 
5 
1 
1 
4 

80 

32 

2 


333 


Quantity  of  beets  worked. 


Beets 
produced. 


14, 013, 154 

71,650 

104,505 

62,028 

34,087 

272,730 

2. 426. 057 

1. 685,  800 

20.000 


18, 700,  h20 
41, 330, 804 


Beets 
purchased. 


11,662,010 

72^430 

256.044 

78.862 

130,007 

170.000 

835,272 

1,086  460 

54,575 


14,346,578 
31,  562, 471 


Total 


25,fl75,l« 

144, 08» 

4M,44» 

141,790 

16*,  m 

442, 7» 

3,262,2» 

2,772,27ft 

83,575 


33,137,3» 
72,902,275 
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States. 


•- 1,  ® 


<i^-3 


'08 

o  ^  s 


^  45'S 


d  a. 


a  ca 


1. 


r.  Pmftaia 

IT.  BnvHria 

m.  Wiirtemberg 

IV.  Baden  

V.  Mecklenburg    

VI.  ThurindanStat€8. 

VII.  Bmneiwick    

VIII.  Anhalt 

IX.  Laxembnrg 


0. 


256 
2 
5 
1 
1 
4 
30 
32 
2 


Total . . 
Sqnal  to  cwt 


333 


3, 112. 939 
18.574 
49.  975 
19,  V20 
21  070 
61,259 
371,555 
318.469 
10,356 


5'S 

»4 

a 


7. 


22,0  9.712 

Ui4.  787 

36o.  040 

240,  000 

150.9(6 

252.  ."^OO 

2  501,631 

2, 440. 318 

32,000 


a 


o  « 
to 


5 

o 
H 


a 


47,  704,  876  ) 
24P,876 
816,489 
381,790 
315.000 
695,  230 
5, 463,  860 
5,  212.  596 
115,575 


In  the  preoedinj; 
year. 


s  o  > 


10. 


3,983,717 
8,  764, 177 


27,816,8P4  i 
61,197.166  I 


60, 954.  292 
134,099,442 


•n 

s 

EK4 


9. 


251 
2 
5 
1 
1 
4 
30 
32 
2 


37, 407, 80t 

206,  60« 

868. 66S 

245.  664 

236.  55t 

672. 434 

4.  .572, 61S 

3,  763, 8<  4 

78.388 

48.  052.  615 
105,  715, 75» 


Starch  sugar  was  produced  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1881, 
by  forty-five  factories  (against  forty  four  in  tlie  preceding  year),  con- 
verting 1,0()0,74U  cwt.  of  wet  starch  and  25,198  cwt.  of  dry  starch  into 
233,015  cwt.  of  solid  starch  sugar,  355,784  cwt.  of  starch-sugar  sirup, 
and  16,924  cwt.  of  coloring  for  brandy,  &c. 

SPIRITS  AND  BEER  MANUFACTURE. 

For  the  manufacture  of  spirits  the  folk) wing  materials  were,  in  1880 
used  by  the  27,082  ilistilleries  in  Germany  (the  returns  give  measures 
both  of  capacity  and  weight),  viz:  Of  potatoes,  00,300,022  bushels  and 
896,480 cwt.;  of  corn,  flour, starch,  14,110,647  bushels  and  765,721  cwt.; 
of  molasses,  22,272,422  gallons  and  1,618,105  cwt. ;  of  brewery  wa^ste, 
&c.,  246,878  bushels ;  of  wine,  yeast,  &c.,  16,287,  lOO  gallons ;  of  fruit, 
426,113  bushels,  besides  certain  other  material  of  no  importance.  The 
quantity  of  sphits  obtained  is  estimated  at  530,925,010 gallons.  A  state- 
ment of  beer  statistics  of  Germany  for  the  years  1872-1876,  and  the 
fbscal  years  ending  March  31,  1879  and  1880,  are  given  in  Exhibit  D. 

Exhibit  D. — Beer  staiiatics  of  Germany  fnr  the  calendar  ytars  1872-1876,  an4  the  fiscal 

years  ending  March  31,  1878,  1879.  and  1880. 


Years. 


s 

g 

%m 


Quantity  of 

brewing  stnffii 

used. 


S2 

'So 

u 

% 

a 

d 

^ 

t 


Calendar  years : 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

187« 

Fiscal  Tftar  endinff- 
March  31,  1878 
March  31,  1H79 
March  31, 1880 


14, 157 
13.561 
13, 030 
12,701 
12, 535 

12,186 
11.867 
11.647 


CxbU 


8.  956, 112 
tt,2«3,  122 
9.618,158 
0, 325, 492 

9,  035.  818 
9.145,158 
8,963,856 


Quantity  of  beer  obtained. 


•a 
a 


■ 

hi 

o 


194. 670. 4H6 
222,511,8^2 
217,013.880 
75,658  223,640.016 
72,  886  ,225, 267, 488 


69, 256 
96,404 


31.090  214,321,682 
47,740  212,352.294 
39,952  206,570,054 


Total 


a 

I 

k 

a 


Average 
quantity.* 


Oallont. 
218, 134. 1)88 
296,  76C,  576 
324, 461.  H78 
340.  643,  628 
326,  207,  790 

323, 6^2, 728 
325, 791),  394 


425, 420, 124 
519, 282. 4.58 
.'m.  444. 2,58 
569,  283,  644 
551, 475,  228 

537.  924, 410 
5.38,  225, 498 
321,423,078    528,003,132 


a 
o 

a 

5 


4277- 


^3 


*  Used  to  obtain  1  hectoliter  (=  26.42  gallons). 
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MANUFACTURES. 

To  show  the  distribution  of  industrial  classes  of  Germauy  in  occupa- 
tions, the  number  of  journeymen  and  machines  employed,  the  table 
here  submitted  marked  Exhibit  E  has  been  prepared  from  the  latest 
obtainable  official  returns.  Most  persons  are  employed  in  the  clothing 
and  millinery  industry,  1,053,142;  926,767  in  the  textile  industry; 
419,752  in  metal  working  and  metallurgy,  and  322,029  in  machine,  &€.: 


Exhibit  E. 


'Staiemtnt  showing  the  industrial  ctasaen  of  Germany  diHributed  in  the  foU 
lotcing  occupations f  and  the  number  of  machines  used. 


Branch  of  industry. 


Mining 

Stone  and  earth  inda»try. . . 

Mot4il  working,  metallurgy 

Machines,  instruments,  ap- 
panituH        

Chemical  Industry 

Heating  and  lighting  ma- 
terial industry 

Textile  industry 

Paper  and  leather  industry. 

Inaustry  of  wood  and  curv- 
ing materials 

Food  and  provisions 

Clothing  and  milliner>'  in- 
dustry   

Archit*-cturo  

Polygraph  io  industries,  as 
type  founders,  printers, 
&c 

Industries  of  art 

Commerce      

Transportation 

Hotel  keepin<!.  establish- 
ments for  pleasure,  and 
recreation 


S 

» 
a 

'S 

3 
X> 

"3 

s 


7,876 

51,  391 

164,519 

■  83.918 
H,  045 

!  8,864 
381,403 
I  56,052 

246, 614 
241,998 

757,864 
219, 603 


« 
« 

fl 

'« 

s 

• 


734 
5,085 
4.864 

4,281 
862 

4,266 

21.  621 

2,957 

18,022 
29,587 

17,091 
14,785 


I    8,074  781 

!    5,  573  ,        372 

420,982   108,477 

74, 978       7, 168 


OB 

a 
o 

2 


433, 206 
265,  555 
419, 752 

322. 029 
51,  698 

42,507 
926, 767 
187,285 

464,048 
692.600 

I 

1,053,142 
467,  309 


Principal  business  em- 
ploying journeymen  or 
assistants. 


Number  of  id»- 
chines  used. 


s 

S 
o 


a 
S 

H 


2 

a 

> 
if 


re. 

1 

o 

t. 

a 

9 

i 

9 

c 

a 

rt 

o 

a 

* 

o 

>% 

a 

is 

E^ 

as 

4,870       521    1.269 

44,754  l«.574  13.400 

159, 228  2,  343   2, 374 


79.888 
7, 615 


1,196 
315 


2,071 
540 


1, 809       337       613 
374.059   1,792   3.628 
53,723    1,071    1,487 


241,564 
232. 6U 


C 

3 

u 

es 

s 

a 
a 
c 


C£ 


Ofi 

VMS. 

n 


1,216  11.2751  9.964  8» 
663  !  1,797  1,626'  » 
574  I  1,781    1,663      2K 


763 
175 

105 

1,924 

371 


2,535  2,240   275 
4,068  4,176  1,110 


753,543  2,450  1,099 
212,158  2,527  4,247 


55.719   6.439   518   954 

13,400  I  5,315  I  121   133 

661,496  |414,153  3,512  3,198 

134,330  I  73,806  I  487  i  537 


172 

671 


163 

4 
119 
14« 


159, 996  59, 586   234,  697  158.  077   028  I  980  I   11 


2,732  2,652 
1,521   1,33« 

1.178   1,015 
6.961    6,049: 

1.  94«   1, 757] 

2.319  2,1791 
12,27611,195 


7591 
101 


491 
23 
80 

876 


27 


503i 

loot 


43f 

fH 

ff 

n 

4M 

671 

21 


430      ID 

681       31 
939'     S» 


15 


Iron  and  steel, — While  the  last  year  did  not  fulfill  all  the  hopes,  yet 
many  branches  experienced  considerable  improvement,  especially  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  for  which  Kussia, 
Houmania,  and  Austro- Hungary  are  always  good  customers.  Sewing- 
machines  found  a  ready  sale,  but  only  at  slack  prices,  the  competition 
in  this  line  being  too  great.  Manufactures  of  iron  sold  in  the  first 
montbs  of  the  year  very  briskly  and  at  high  prices,  but  the  result  of  the 
whole  year  turned  out  to  be  of  no  greater  moment  than  that  of  1879. 
The  tables  marked  Exhibits  F  and  G,  ma<le  up  from  official  statistics, 
show  the  quantities  consumed  of  pit  and  brown  coal  in  the  years  1872  to 
J  879,  and  of  raw  iron  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1800  to  1879. 
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Exhibit  F. — Table  showing  the  quantities  of  coal  used  within  the  German  Zolherein  in  the 

years  1872  to  1879. 

PIT  COAL. 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Produced. 


Tons. 
33,306.418 
36.  392, 280 
35,  918.  614 
37, 436,  368 
38,434,428 
37, 529,  549 
39, 589, 778 
42, 025,  687 


Tons. 
2, 267, 849 
1, 458, 497 
1,  808, 935 

1,  876, 286 
2. 104,  282 

2,  026.  212 
1, 930, 880 
1,  893, 747 


T<m» 
3, 819, 789 
4,020,812 
4, 196, 629 
4,  523. 020 
5, 287, 666 
5, 009,  206 
5. 825.  340 
6, 012, 033 


Consnmed. 


Imported.  I  Exported,  j 


Total. 


Tons. 
31.  754, 478 
33.  827, 965 
33. 5.30, 920 
94,  789, 634 
35,271,045 
34, 546.  555 
35, 695. 327 
37,  907, 401 


Per  capita. 


Kilogranhs. 
776 
818 
803 
825 
827 
799 
815 
855 


BROWN  COAL. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


9.  018, 048 

9.752,914 

10, 739,  532 

10,  367.  686 

11.  09(5.  034 
10,  700.  334 
10.930,121 


1879 I  11.445,029 


1,  016, 
1,4&^, 
2,011. 
2,415, 
2,431, 
2. 463, 
2,596. 
2, 859, 


734 
172 
547 
704 
52:i 
457 
735 
326 


19.729 

17,  611 

15,092 

11.208 

17, 336 

9,032 

6,271 

7,706 


10,  015. 
11, 2  A 
12,  735, 

12,  772. 
13.510, 
13, 154. 

13.  520, 
14, 296, 


053 
475 
9K7 
182 
221 
759 
585 
649 


245 
272 
305 
303 
317 
304 
309 
322 


Exhibit  G. — Table  shomng  the  quantities  of  raw  iron  consumed  within  the  German  Zollver- 

ein  in  the  years  1860-1879. 


HAW  IBON  IN  P108  AND  CAST  WARE. 


Year. 


,  Produced. 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

18r2. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1OT7. 

1878. 

1879. 


Tons. 

478,  683 

542  471 

64.°»,  693 

752.  972 

847,650 

933, 4.17 

996.738 

987,  163 

1, 200. 18X 

1,  3.56, 965 

1,  354,  5i0 

1, 401. 478 

1, 927, 062 

2,174,058 

1,856,311 

1, 981, 735 

1, 801, 457 

1,884,107 

2, 108, 031 

2,190,003 


Pigs. 
Imported.     Exported. 


Tons. 
109, 292 
1.32,440 
152,  815 
155.209 
110,  aio 
126.  814 
140, 469 
116,  914 
132,  592 
189, 83  V 
229,  422 
440,634 
662,981 
744, 121 
550,467 
625.  645 
583.858 
541.864 
484,679 
388.657 


Tons. 

2,743 

5.096 

13,127 

13,  030 

13,874 

5,081 

20, 606 

29.  621 

98, 179 

102,  362 

110.  563 

111.838 

150.857 

154.  308 

222.  501 

339. 192 

306,  825 

365,  625 

418.  916 

433.  674 


Consumed. 


Tons. 

58.5. 232 

669.815 

785, 381 

895. 151 

944,606 

1, 054,  270 

1, 116.  601 

1.074,456 

1. 234.  601 

1.  440. 440 

1.  464.  379 

1.  820,  274 
2.439.186 
2,763.811 
2. 184.  277 

2.  2H8.  188 
2.  07H,  490 
2.  060. 346 
2. 173.  797 
2. 144.  986 


Raw  iroD  consumed. 


Cast   ware 

fVom  ores 

1 

1 

produced. 

Total. 

Per  capita. 

Tons. 

Tont. 

Kilograms. 

54.404 

635. 636 

18.6 

49, 122 

718.  937 

20.8 

50,657 

836.  038 

24.0 

59,583 

954.734 

27.0 

57, 007 

1, 001.  613 

28.0 

54,755 

1, 109, 025 

30.8 

50,  216 

1.166,817 

3-12 

126,  443 

1,  200,  899 

32.8 

64,160 

1,298,761 

84.2 

.'56,065 

1, 500,  505 

saa 

45.  603 

1,509,982 

saa 

72,  205 

1,  892,  479 

48.4 

61,333 

2,500,519 

6L1 

66,516 

2.  830, 327 

6a5 

49,951 

2,234,228 

53.5 

47, 654 

2,  315, 842 

54.9 

44,  888 

2,123,378 

49.8 

^4,064 

2,604,410 

4a  5 

28,652 

2,  202, 440 

50.3 

25, 761 

2, 170, 747 

4a9 

In  1881  reports  coine  from  all  quarters  of  the  iron  industry  that  a 
general  improvement  in  the  iron  market  has  set  in.  Never  before,  it 
is  stated,  have  so  large  and  frequent  orders  been  filled  for  railway,  ship- 
building and  other  building  companies.  With  the  exception  of  raw  iron, 
malleable  iron  in  rods,  locomotives,  and  machines,  there  was  an  increase 
of  exports  over  imports  for  the  tirst  eight  months  of  this  year.  The 
largest  decrease  took  place  in  scrap  iron  and  iron  waste,  coarse  articles  of 
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iron,  rolled  tubes  and  pipes  of  wrought  iron.     Prices  are  quoted  as 
follows  per  100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt. : 

White  raw  iron |i:i  08  to  $14  75 

Bessemer  raw  iron 16  66 

Specular  iron 17  13  to  17  61 

English  cast  pig-iron  No.  Ill U  00 

Rod  iron 2rt  00  to  29  75 

Close-grained  iron 34  51  to  35  07 

Angle  iron .  32  13  to  33  32 

Rails  (Bessemer),  steel :«  :«  to   34  51 

Pit  coal,  per  100  cwt 9  52  to     9  99 

The  new  invention  of  eliminating  magnesium  from  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium is  reported  to  be  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  industries 
interested,  for  the  reason  that  hitherto  no  fully  suitable  fire-poof  basic 
material  was  to  be  had  to  overcome  tlie  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  more 
general  utilization,  and  a  more  extended  application  of  the  process  of 
dephosphorization  of  iron.  Though  the  fact  of  the  kicombustibility  of 
magnesium  is  not  new,  yet  it  is  a  new  thing  now  to  be  enabled  to  manu- 
facture in  mass  a  technically  pure  i)roduct,  and  at  a  cheap  price,  too, 
from  a  stuff  that  hitherto  was  nothing  but  waste,  making  the  river  beds 
filthy. 

An  increased  activity  is  also  reported  of  tool  manufactories,  they  being 
8U]>plied  with  orders  by  sugar-factories,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  mills, 
which  mostly,  owing  to  the  depression  of  business  in  late  years,  re- 
frained from  fitting  up  their  establishments  with  more  appropriate  tools 
of  latest  invention  and  make.  Recently  Italian  railways  have  ordered 
31,000  tons  of  rails  from  several  iron -producing  establishments.  The 
manufacture  of  brass  fetched  higher  prices  in  the  first  part  of  1880, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  higher  quotations  of  copper.  The  zinc-plate 
industry  in  Germany  gave  work  to  a  great  number  of  small  manufac- 
turers, though  prices  were  not  steady  nor  always  profitable.  Table  H 
gives  an  account  of  the  definite  quantities  of  zinc  consumed  in  the  years 
1872-1879;  later  dates  were  not  obtainable. 

Exhibit  H. — Table  showing  the  quantities  of  zinc  used  tvithin  the  German  Zollverein  in  thi 

years  l«7:i-1879. 


Tear. 


Produced.  ;  Imported. 


Tons. 

1872 58,3«6 

1873 1  62,7.^6 

1874 i  70.426 

1875 ;  74,&37 

1  76 1  83,227 

1877 94,996 

1878 I  94,954 

1879 ]  96,757 


Tons. 
5.200 
3. 510 
4,4f0 
4.335 
5,900 
4,825 
3,780 
3,750 


CoDsamed. 


Exported. 


Tons. 
29,038 
33.410 
35.654 
36,929 
42. 745 
49.830 
44,441 
54,919 


Total. 


Tons. 

32,855 
39.  2.52 
41,743 
46.3X2 
49,991 
54.293 
45.507 


Per  capita 


KHoarawu. 
.   0.84 

an 

0.M 
0.tt 
LOI 
Lit 
1.34 
Iff 


Textiles.-^As  to  the  textile  industry,  many  complaints  of  the  decrease 
of  exports  are  made,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  new  tariff  on  cotton  and  linen  yarns,  linen 
goods,  &c.;  foreign  competitors  still  having  the  control  of  the  German 
market.  And  so  also  in  1881  the  exports  of  the  cotton  industry  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  falling  off,  of  about  30  per  cent.,  especially  in 
raw  and  bleached  dyed  yarns  of  one  or  two  threads,  while  Vicogue  yarn 
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an  increase  of  exports.    The  quantities  of  cotton  yarns  consumed 
years  1854  to  1879  are  shown  in  table  I. 

IT  I. — Table  shoicing  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarns  consumed  in  Germany  for  the  years 

1854-1879. 


Year. 


Domestic  production. 


Cotton  yams. 


Yams  consumed. 


Total. 


Per  capitA.    Imported. 


Toiut. 
30,  317 
24,918 
31,082 
29,8^7 
32, 7G0 
38,314 
53, 473 
58.877 
30.  3U1 
31,829 
29, 189 
37. 128 
45.822 
Sii,  327 
57,983 
51,282 
«4, 709 
89,  722 
88,803 
94,277 

101.426 
91,330 

107, 985 
93. 345 
88.854 
98,  G24 


iKUoffrawt. 
i  i     0. 8.-)     J 


Ton*,  net. 

27,  2.'>8 
2«.  203 
26. 160 

28,  4.'>9 
29, 147 
23,  153 
23,  800 
23, 193 
13, 493 

8.070 

6,971 

9. 924 

12, 728 

14.654 

17.  1 17 
15.684 
14, 304 
21,  733 
22, 8.>8 
21.949 
20,971 
20,  879 
23.275 

18,  3«8 
18. 425 
21,564 


Exporti'd. 


Tons,  net. 
1,577 
1,909 
2,  624 
2,255 
2,123 
2,030 
2, 262 
3,001 
2,367 
3, 16& 
3,293 
3,496 
3.391 
3,861 
4,377 
3,154 
3.073 
3.711 
5.513 
4.308 
4, 4.^12 
7.738 
8.531 
9,170 
11.568 
9,524 


Total. 


Tons. 
55,998 
49. 212 
55, 218 
56,091 
59,784 
59, 437 

75,  on 

79,069 

41,427 

36,  731 

32.  867 

43,55n 

55, 159 

64, 120 

70.  723 

63.  812 

75.  940 

107.744 

106.  148 

111.918 

117.945 

104.471 

122,729 

102.513 

95,711 

110,664 


Per  capita. 


Kilograms. 


1.83 

2.29 
1.09 

1.75 

2.67 

2.47 
2.50 


oL—The  wool  trade  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  figures  in  the 
ined  table,  showing  that  the  domestic  production  could  not  by  far 
y  the  quantities  of  wool  in  demand. 


Year. 


"Wool  imported. 


Wool  exported.         Increased  importa. 


dot.  {grots  weight). 
1,000,353 
1, 093, 572 
1, 128.  308 
1, 165.  133 
1. 342, 043 
1, 407, 400 
1,  400.  991 
1,  902, 755 
1. 375, 106 


Ouft.  (gross  weight). 
368.245 
244,029 
445. 127 
411,361 
410, 447 
458.806 
439.523 
464, 425 
286,506 


Cfwt.  (gross  weight). 
73*^108 
849,543 
683.181 
753,772 
931.590 
948.594 
961.467 
1.436.380 
1,088,000 


tong  the  importing  countries  for  1880  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
oned — 

Cwt. 

m,with 272,278 

Britain,  with 247,700 

i-Hungary,  with 142,244 

>,  with 102.930 

[States,  with 93,802 

,with 73,532 

d,  with 35,770 

d  by  the  port  of  Hamburg  (from  what  countries  not  stated) 94, 546 

d  by  the  port  of  Bremen  (from  what  countries  not  stated) 79, 470 

ep, — ^The  latest  official  census  of  sheep  states  their  number  in  the 
■e  at  24,999,406  liead,  including  lambs. 
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TRADEMARKS. 

Within  a  period  of  five  years,  since  the  trade-mark  act  took  effect, 
no  more  than  9,269  marks  have  been  entered  on  the  official  register  for 
the  benefit  of  4,754  firms  in  all,  among  which,  most  reiliarkable  to  say, 
2,615  marks  appear  for  1,094  firms  of  foreign  countries.  This  difference 
of  domestic  and  foieign  petitioners  for  registration  of  trade-marks,  it  is 
claimed  here,  may  be  attributed  to  the  Germans'  inveterate  liking  for 
foreign  goods  and  productions  and  even  a  foreign  mark. 

MINERAL  PRUDUCTIONS. 

It  is  a  pity  that  statistics  on  that  topic  are  pnblished  rather  late,  so 
that  no  use  can  be  made  of  them  for  this  report.  The  quantities  and 
values  given  for  1880  in  the  annexed  Exhibit  K,  showing  ten  years'  pro- 
duction of  German  mines,  salt  works,  and  furnaces,  are  taken  from  an 
advance  publication  only. 

Exhibit  K. — Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  principal  articles  of  production 

of  mines,  salt,  and  furnaces  in  the  years  1871  to  18b0. 

I.— PRODUCTION  OF  MINES. 

[In  thousands.*] 


Tears. 


1871 . . 
1872. . 
1873. . 

1874  . 

1875  . 
1876.. 
1877  . 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 


Pit  coal. 


Quantity.       Valne. 


Brown  coal. 


OwL 

1 

646. 212 

$51,968 

732, 740 

70.607 

800,630 

W,OW 

790.209 

92.150 

823,600 

70,701 

845,996 

62, 755 

825,651 

51.  639 

870,  975 

49.484 

924.565 

48,967 

1, 034,  047 

58,567 

QuanMty. 


Owt 
186, 631 
198. 396 
214.  563 
236.  269 
228,  089 
244,112 
235,  406 
240,462 
451.790 
267,264 


Value. 


$6,239 
7,020 
8, 242 
9.337 
8,779 
9,149 
8,552 
8.111 
8.356 
8,754 


Book  salt. 


Qaantity.  i    Valne. 


NiterH. 


Qaantity.  j    Value. 


CwU 
3,071 
3,196 
3,341 
3,561 
8.748 
3,742 
3,757 
4.463 
5.240 
5,989 


$266 
289 
344 
329 
303 
289 
263 
224 
379 
329 


OwL 

8.256 

10.769 

9,919 

9.440 

11,646 

12,779 

17,846 

16,944 

14,557 

14,648 


$779 
1.344 
1.076 
838 
1,053 
1.011 
1.536 
1.53$ 
1.455 
1,614 


Years. 


Iron  ores. 


Zinc  ores. 


Lead  ores. 


1871. 

1872 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 

1877. 

1878. 

1879 

1880. 


Ciot. 

96,098 
12»»,705 
135, 907 
113.  025 
104.066 
103,664 

99,562 
120.166 
128,906 
158, 491 


$7,330 
10,  085 
10,  214 
6,805 
6,  367 
5,  623 
5,628 
6.263 
6.353 
8,154 


dot. 

7,374 

9,229 

9.790 

9, 926 

14.256 

11.739 

12,700 

13. 138 

12.969 

13,927 


$1,278 
2,051 
2,967 
2,644 
3.019 
3.101 
2.652 
2.719 
1.916 
2,840 


Ctot. 
2.131 
2,068 
2,228 
2.290 
2,503 
2.657 
8.234 
3,361 
3.280 
3,510 


Copper  ores. 


$3,529 
3,578 
4.222 
4,349 
5,008 
4.852 
5,408 
5.013 
4.247 
4.524 


Cwt. 
4,776 
6,208 
6,426 
5,775 
5.940 
6.699 
7,5.S7 
8.217 
8,773 

10, 571 


$1.3W 

i.en 

1,705 
1.543 
l&J 
1,691 
1.M1 
2.039 
2.3W 
4,524 


Years.      |    Silver  and  gold  ores. 


Cwt. 

1871 602 

1872 645 

1873 492 

1874 ;  530 

1875 1  464 

1876 508 

1877 1  413 

1878 341 

1879 490 

1880 336 


$1,260 

1,219 

1,123 

1, 131 

1,090 

1,043 

949 

807 

930 

780 


Iron  pyrites  and 
other  vitriol  and 
alum  ores. 


Cwt. 
3,086 
4,228 
3. 742 
3,856 
3,611 
3,278 
3,317 
2.989 
2.6«6 
3,071 


Other  mineral 
acts. 


prod-  I  Total  of  all  mioenl 
I  products. 


Owt 

Owt.      ' 

$352 

433 

$440 

958.665 

174. 7« 

492 

811 

503 

1. 097. 899 

».K9 

734 

1,141 

650 

1, 188, 164  1 

127,507 

652 

1,161 

669 

1,176.054 

120,347 

646 

1,181 

514 

1, 195, 455 

99.216 

632  1 

1,161 

464 

.1.236,3:t4  ; 

90.590 

407 

1,138 

481 

1.220,590 

70.301 

336 

1.291 

454 

1.2H2.351 

77.170 

874  1 
308 

1,258 

409 

1,354,498 

73,790 

1 

*  In  \Y\«  \a\AQA  lVv«  laat  three  OOO's  are  omitted. 
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II.— SALTS  OBTAINED  FROM  AQUEOUS  SOLUTIONS. 


ars. 


Table  salt. 

1 
Chloride   of    potas- 

Other  salta. 

Total  of  all  salts. 

1 

aiam. 

(hot. 

Cwt. 

1 

Ctet 

Owt 

7,304 

i2,218  1 

1 

2  , 

$1 

7,306 

$2,220 

8, 122 

2,483  ! 

409 

$767 

134 

48 

8,665 

3,298 

8.206 

2.449  ; 

719 

1,067  i 

719  t 

431 

9,644  ; 

3.947 

8,943 

2,645  1 

833 

1,001  ! 

1,005  1 

635 

10,784  ' 

4,381 

8.874 

2,  607 

888 

1,121 

748 

521 

10,511 

4,149 

8,971 

2,631 ; 

930 

1, 171  , 

789   ; 

361 

10,692 

4,164 

9.099 

2,645 

2,054 

436  ! 

1,280 

618 

12,438 

5,842 

8,896 

2,594 

2,3-27 

2,677  1 

1, 148  ; 

565 

12.372 

5.836 

9.438 

2,696  ; 

1, 982 

2,231 

1,705 

873 

13, 125 

5,800 

9,920 

2,824  1 

1,839 

2,246 

1,718 

808 

13, 478 

1 

5,878 

m. -PRODUCTION  OF  FURNACES.  Ac. 


Pig  iron. 


irs. 


In  generaL 

Piga 

'• 

Castings  of  first 
smelting. 

Zinc. 

Cwt. 

Owt. 

Cwt 

Owt. 

34,401  I 

$30. 018 

32,813 

$26,500 

1.688 

$3,715 

1,282 

$5.02$ 

43.744 

52,  919 

42,396 

49,799 

1.348 

3,118 

1,284 

6,678 

49.293 

59,194 

47, 830 

55,707 

1,463 

8.464 

1,379 

6.718 

w             ■      «     •     * 

41,936 

38.347 

40.838 

35.844 

1,097 

2.503 

1,648 

0,824 



44.646 

34,790 

43,  597 

32, 475 

1,049 

2,315 

1,634 

7,361 

•  >>•*• 

40,620 

27.  332 

39,633 

25. 190 

987 

2,142 

1,830 

8.286 

42,519  ! 

26,  573 

41. 450 

24,  749 

748 

1.626 

2,090 

8,047 

47,247 

27.271 

46.  376 

26,099 

631 

1.012 

2,090 

7,578 

•  .    ■   •   • 

48.  98.> 

26,740 

48.180 

25, 722 

567 

858 

2,129 

7.098 

-    — 

54.065 

34.796 

53,193 

33,664 

871 

1,131 

2,192 

8.061 

ars. 

Lead. 

Copi 

►er. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

1 
Owt. 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Pounds. 

...•«- 

1.276 

$5,038 

114 

$2, 401 

215 

$4,322 

109 

$68 

1,298 

5.374 

167 

2,992 

279 

5,373 

879 

218 

1,425 

6,757 

171 

2,771 

380 

7,328 

844 

208 

1.542 

6,892 

138 

2,590 

342 

6,872 

978 

238 

1,544 

7,211 

160 

3,089 

346 

6,270 

889 

21t 

1.663  i 

7,451 

184 

3,055 

807 

5,229 

753 

187 

1.768  1 

7,435 

195 

3,135 

324 

5,667 

825 

204 

1,859 

6,473 

209 

3,087 

868  ^ 

6,043 

983 

251 

1,914 

5,719 

228 

2,898 

390 

6,311 

1,251 

310 

1,967 

6,283 

273 

3.948 

'295 

4,893 

1,130 

288 

am. 

Salphnric  acid. 

Vitri 

ol. 

Other  products  of 
furnaces. 

1:otal  amount  of  all 
products    of    fur- 
naces. 

Cwt. 

Owt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1,146 

$1,  081 

112 

$323 

46 

$797 

38.381 

$49,268 

1,260  1 

1.172 

116 

417 

41 

900 

47. 916 

74,930 

1, 207 

1.030 

154 

570 

35 

1,055 

53, 671 

85, 618 

,            1, 476 

1,129 

162 

574 

39 

1.062 

46.849 

64,022 

'            2,  277  i 

1,815 

173 

586 

46 

1,215 

50.487 

62,641 

2.257  ' 

1,595 

1                165 

495 

46 

1,138 

46,769 

54,766 

2,305 

1.646 

1                149 

394 

68 

918 

49,099 

63,921 

2,427 

1,600 

1G9 

425 

61 

808 

54,078 

53,628 

2,  972 

1,852 

206 

458 

79 

927 

'          56, 616 

52, 318 

3,265 

1,921 

230 

533 

1 

1 


1 

■ 

In  above  tables  the  last  OOO's  are  omitted. 
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Exhibit  L  states  the  number  of  salt- works,  production  of  all  kinds  of 
gait,  and  the  amount  of  tax  collected  thereon  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1881. 

ExbibitL. — Sfatemeni  showing  the  number  of  aalt-foorka,  production  of  all  kindiofiali^ 
and  the  amount  of  tax  collected  thereon  within  the  limits  of  the  German  ZoUvtrein^  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881. 


state  or  oountry. 


Kinds  of  salt. 


Kingdom  of  Prussia 


Crystal  salt 
Kock  salt .. 


Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Salt-lick  stone,  for  cattle 

Paiiscale 

other  salt  remnants 

Brine 

Mother  lye 


Kingdom  of  Bavaria 


Total. 


Rock  salt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Paiiscale 

Salt  remnants 


Total. 


Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg. . . .  i 


Crystal  salt 

Itock  salt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 
Salt  remnants 


Total. 


Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden. 


Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Panscale 

Salt  remnants 

Brine 


<}nnd  Duchy  of  Hesse 

CHrand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg 
Thnringian  States 

Ihiahy  of  Brunswick 

Bvehyof  Anhalt 

Alsace-Lorraine 

T«tal  of  the  German  Zollver 
•in. 


Total 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 
Salt  procured  by  evaporation 


Kock  salt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Salt-lick  stone,  fur  cattle 

Panscale 

Other  salt  remnants 


Total. 


Salt  procured  by  evaporation 
Panscale 


Total. 


Crystal  salt 
Rock  salt . . 


Total 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 


Crystal  salt 

Rock  salt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Salt-lick  stone,  for  cattle 

Panscale 

Other  salt  remnants 

Brine 

Mother  lye 


Total. 


Amount  of 
salt  pro- 
duced. 


CwL 

1,216.318 

1.  922,  474 

5,4:16  609 

221,091 

83,512 

52.635 

74 

13 


Amount  of 
tax  ool- 
leotei 
thereon. 


DoOart. 
fi.M4 
4«,45l 
2,562,051 


43  j     8.932  726        2.61S,49S 


17,549 

992.315 

4,428 

2,747 

1, 017,  039 


753, 8S4 


754.175 


220 

1, 676, 367 

639,586 

800 


2» 

321,  m 


6  I     2.316,973 


321,  sn 


627,019 


327,404 


3.641 
376 


631.036 

338,  86K 

■     = 

30,071 


337.404 


156,  Ml 


35, 5M 


483,285 

821,969 

2,200 

1,689 

26,048 


507.411 


7       1, 835, 182 


157,535 
5,896 

163,431 


3.075 
383,466 


386,641 


1,1 


942,436 


1,219  614 

4,483,142 

9, 986. 501 

223.291 

95,526 

85,872 

451 

13 


80     16,094,410  ^      4,Mt;4«l 
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As  appears  from  table  K,  the  increased  production  of  all  the  principal 
articles  strikes  the  ^ittention,  and  this  favorable  state  of  things  seems 
to  continue  in  1881,  as  reports  from  all  mining  districts  state  that  great 
activity  has  everywhere  set  in  in  such  a  manner  that  a  want  of  railway 
cars  is  very  perceptibly  felt,  so  as  to  have  an  influence  even  on  the  exten- 
sion of  business. 

Prussian  mines  are  stated  to  have  employed  250,294  men  in  1880,  of 
whom  about  t)60  lost  their  lives  by  accidents ;  2,428  men  were  disabled 
BO  as  to  discontinue  their  work  for  one  month  at  least. 

GERMAN  FISHERIES. 

About  fifty  vessels  with  2,500  registered  tons,  prosecuting  the  whale 
fishery,  entered,  and  about  thirty  vessels  with  2,010  registered  tons 
cleared  from,  German  ports  in  1879.  The  catch  at  German  sea-fishing 
grounds  was  for  6,901  vessels,  using  17,990  nets,  as  follows,  viz : 
15,722,400  herring,  1,928,800  sprat,  1,078,667  turbot,  573,709  torsk,  80,584 
eel,  52,799  salmon,  13,543  pounds  perch,  14,465  pounds  pike,  33,300 
I>ounds  bream,  450,700  codfish,  45,620  plaice,  758,627  flounders. 

On  the  part  of  the  Prussian  state  five  fishing  superintendents  with 
an  average  salary  per  year  of  $714,  and  thirty-four  assistant  superin- 
tendents with  an  average  salary  of  $238,  have  been  employed  in  order 
to  compel  the  observation  of  fishing  laws  and  regulations. 

STATE  FORESTS. 

In  Prussia  the  total  amount  received  for  products  of  state  forests  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881,  is  given  as  follows : 

Marks. 

For  wood 44,346,400 

For  other  forest  products 4, 161,000 

For  game :M1,7U 

Burplas  receipts  of  forest  industrial  establishments 1, 212, 344 

Other  rec4*ipts 419,452 

Surplus  receipts  from  two  forest  academies 19, 000 

Total  revenue  from  forests,  50,500,000  marks  ($12,019,000),  while  the 
total  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  of  forests,  salaries  of 
officials,  &c.,  amounted  to  $8,490,000. 

SHIPPING. 

To  show  the  number,  age,  material,  &c.,  of  German  vessels,  both  in 
1881  and  from  1872  to  1880,  also  number  of  vessels,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, entered  and  cleared,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage,  the  following 
ej3iibit8,  M  to  B,  both  inclusive,  are  submitted : 
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Exhibit  T. — Statement  ahotcing  iht  number  of  vessels  and  lives  lost  at  sea  in  the  years 

from  1873  to  1879. 

[Kctnm  for  1880  not  yet  obtainable.] 


Yean. 


With  cargoes. 


1 
S 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


155 
143 
151 
183 
148 
118 
155 


33,343 
30,581 
31,035 
43,500 
31,565 
28,620 
32,029 


unloaded. 


•3 

s 


24 
22 
27 
31 
16 
21 
33 


1, 
If 


6,248 
8,926 
6.687 
6.554 
3,422 
6,860 
8,967 


1,542 
1,304 
1,  518 
1,797 
1,208 
1.241 
1,412 


n.f 

Loss 

of 

01 — 

lives  of— 

• 

• 

e 

^ 

& 

a 

a 

^ 

^ 

i 

g 

s 

s 

O 

9 

193 

300 

51 

276 

6 

388 

324  256  1 

121 

526 

13 

32 

275 

5 

220 

336 

82 

64 

251 

5 

Insurance. 


■ 

a 

•a 

it 

is 

1 

S3 

> 

> 

141 

17 

141 

18 

155 

16 

194 

11 

141 

13 

127 

3 

172 

9 

a 
fp 

o 
a 

a 


21 
6 
7 
9 
8 
0 
7 


The  amount  and  valae  of  imports  and  the  amount  and  value  of  ex- 
ports are  first  shown  in  a  comparative  statement,  inclusive  and  exclu- 
sive of  goods  in  transit  for  1880,  marked  Exhibit  U,  while  additional 
tables  marked  Exhibit  Y  and  W  give  a  somewhat  specified  account  of 
imports  and  exports,  but  both  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 
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IMPORTS,    EXCLUSIVE  OF   GOODS  IN  TRANSIT. 

Exhibit  V. — Statement  showing   the  quantities  and  values  of  merchandise  imported  into 

German  customs  territory  during  the  calendar  year  18«i0. 


Articles. 


Aniraalf) 

t'ouii  and  other  articles  of  consuniptiua 

Animal  food 

Cereals,  pulse,  potatoes , • 

Mill-ground  grain  and  baker's  ware 

Fruit,  vegetables 

Table-salt  and  spices 

Coffee,  cacao,  tea 

Sugar,  raolasses.  simp ^ 

Fermented  liquors,  mineral  waters,  table  oils 

Comfits,  preserves 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  mannfactares 

fieetls  and  plants,  not  for  food 

Manure  and  waste  materials 

Fuel 

Kaw  materialA  and  products  of  chemical  industry 

Salts,  acid'4,  sulphur,  Sec 

Tunning  stutlH,  colors.  Sec 

Ferment*,  clearing  stutTs 

Dni^M  fur  medical  purposes,  sponges 

Ke-tins . .' 

Miuenil  and  other  oils,  &c 

Varnishes  and  lakes.  luieH,  glutens 

Fi*t  oilrt and  fats,  not  for  food 

CandU'8.  soaps,  jierfames 

I'rimiu^-goods  

Ka%v  iiiatcnalri  and  manufactures  of  stone  and  clay  industry 

Earths  and  stones 

Stouiiware    

C  lay  and  china  ware 

<  rlanswure 

Saw  matei  ials  and  manufactures  of  metal  industry 

Ores 

Raw  metals,  not  precious,  also  coiued 

Kouglily-worked  metals 

^[auufactures  of  iron,  except  machinos  and  scioiititic  instruments.. 

Mnnufaictures  of  other,  not  precious,  metals 

Precious  metals,  also  coined 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  wood,  cutling  and  platting  industry. . 

Timber,  lumber,  building- wood : , 

Cntling  and  platting  materials 

Wooden  ware,  cut  and  platted  ware  .• 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  paper  industry 

Rag"     • 

Paper  and  paste-1>oard 

Manu factures  of  pa-ste-board 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  leather  and  fur  goods  indu.stry  . 

Hides  and  skins , 

Leather  

I>**ather  manufactures 

Fur  goods 

Rau  matei-ials  and  manufaetures  of  the  textile  and  felt  industry 

Hairs,  feathers,  &c 


Spinning  materials 
\  ams  am 


and  wads 

Ropers'  gootls , 

Rugs,  felt,  hair  cloths 

Stuffs 

Hosiery 

Trimmings  and  button  stuffi* 

Laces,  embroideries.  &c 

Clothes,  linen  underclothing 

Bonnets,  fancy  feathers  and  flowt-rM # 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  caoutchouc  and  wax  iudnstry. 

Caoutchouc *. , 

Csoutchouc  threads,  lejither,  and  wax  cloth 

ManuCoetures  of  ca<mtchouc   

Railway  vehicles,  npholsten-d,  carriages,  and  furniture  ...- 

Machines,  engines,  instruments,  and  apparatus 

Fiiuc V  goodfl.  ornaments   

DbjectA  of  literature  and  fine  arts 


Quantities 
imported. 


Cwt. 

5,111,530 
55,  u5l',  8u4 

5, 247,  370 
40,  04H,  314 

1,  t$58,  375 

2,  576,  525 
891.  358 

2,  283, 479 
386,929 

1,  685,  862 

37,063 

244. 929 

6. 497,  297 

10,  022,  729 

122, 322,  .351 

20. 939,  305 

5.  889, 406 

3,  600,  576 
446. 003 
116,  861 

1, 927.  941 

6,  570,  597 
120.425 

2, 054, 272 

39,  523 

13, 439 

18, 432,  286 

15, 177.  353 

345,0t)5 

2,  752,  229 
157,  639 

21.371.988 
14,  597,  299 

6,  814.  7. '8 
511.528 
413,  768 

31.577 

3,088 

39.  964,  332 

38,  829. 106 

848,  021 

287,  7o5 

1,  093.  015 

949. 436 

121.451 

22,  1.^8 

1.  384.  251 

1,  2.m  387 

I2ij,  917 

18.  922 

1,025 

8,  83H,  713 

200.  167 

7.  372.  454 
946,  853 

13,  393 

31,8,56 

253,  800 

3,845 

1,848 

5,802 

5,803 

2, 1^32 

70.866 

48.  279 

14.388 

8,199 

29,220 

553,000 

7,372 

71,211 


Values  of 
im  polls. 


$39.  63.5,  806 

182,454,194 

3.'>,  952,  756 

71,203,884 

5,  113,  708 

9. 151, 100 

3,  .391,  3(»2 

37,670,124 

1.130,024 

12, 575, 404 

567,154 

5.  689,  390 

17, 188, 360 

15,  476,  188 

7,  2tt8,  282 
81,  942,  210 
21,123.452 
15,  09-',  0.56 

1,181,2.34 

6, 706, 526 

5. 743.  3«8 

15. 147,  748 

1.  302,  3:t8 

15,  5<t4,  olO 

032,  604 

144, 704 

9.  5.'4.  994 

6,213,988 

690,914 

983, 178 

1.  630.  964 

35.187.  110 

8,  747,  690 
10,844,614 

1,  775, 480 
3,220.616 

8f  3,  932 

9,  717,  778 
26, 482.  498 
18,  084.  906 

5.  531.  596 

2.  865.  996 
2.  544.  296 
2.176,986 

877,  982 

4^9.  328 

38,408,016 

31.407,908 

4,561,984 

2,  355,  724 

83,  .300 

208,  59l>.  8  6 

8.  922,  430 

112.802,932 

64, 127,  072 

158,  746 

841,  282 

16,116.17a 

476.  000 

273,  700 

2,  719, 150 

819,010 

1,  272.  8J4 

5,  O.'H,  414 

428.  638 

517,412 

837.  522 

173.  026 

7, 784,  544 

2.21.3.876 

3.706.112 
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EXPORTS  (INCLUSIVE  OF  GOODS  IX  TRAXSIT). 

E XII HUT  W*. — Statement  shoicing  the  quantities  and  talues  of  merchandise  exported  frgm 

the  German  customs  territory  dining  the  calendar  year  1880. 


Article*. 


Animals 

FimmI  and  other  articles  of  coDaamption 

Animal  fooil 

Cereals,  pulse,  potatoes      

MUl-groand  grain  and  bakers'  ware 

yruit,  vegetables 

Table  salt  and  spices 

Coffee,  cacno.  tea    

Sugar,  molasses,  simp ^ 

Fermented  liquors,  mineral  waters,  table  oils. 

Comfits,  preserves 

Tobacco,  tobacco  mannfiictures 

Sciods  and  plants,  not  f«ir  food 

Manure  and  waste  materials 

Fuel 


Qnantitiee 
expckrted. 


lUw  materials  and  products  of  ebemieal  industry 

Salts,  acids,  sulphur,  &.c  

Tanning  stuffs,  colors,  &c 

Ferment>*.  clearing  stuffs 

Drugs  for  medicinal  pui^ioses.  sponges 

Kesins , 

Mineral  and  other  oils,  &c 

YMruisbee  and  lakes,  lutes,  glutens  

Fat  oils  and  fats,  not  for  food , 

Oandles,  soaps,  perfumes 

Priming  goods , 

Enw  mnt^iinls  and  manufactures  of  stoue  and  clay  industries 

Earths  and  stones 

Stoneware 

Clay  and  china  ware 

Glasswnre 

Iv  t  w  materials  and  manufactures  of  metal  industry 

Ores 

Haw  metals,  not  precions,  also  coined 

Roughly-worked  metals 

ManufaVturctsof  iron,  except  machinps  and  scientific  instruments  — 

Manufactures  of  other,  not  precious,  metals 

Precious  metals,  also  coined    

Kit  w  materials  and  manufactures  of  wood,  cutling  and  platting  industry  . . 

Xiniber.  lumber,  building- wood , 

Cutting  and  platting  materials 

Woodeu  ware,  cut  and  plattcfl  ware 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  paper  industry 

Rags * 

Paper  and  paste-boarr' 

Manufactures  of  paste-boai-d 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  leather  and  fur  goods  industry. . 

Hides  and  skins .'. . . 

Leather    

Leather  manufactures , 

Fur  coods 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  textile  and  felt  industry 

Hairs,  feathers,  &c , 

Spinning  materials 

Yarns  and  wads 

Ropers'  goods 

Rugs,  felts,  hair  cloths 

Staffs  

Hosiery 

Trimming  and  button  stuffs 

Laces,  embroideries.  &c    

Clothes,  linen  underclothing 

Bonnets,  fancy  feathers,  and  flowers - 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  caoutchouc  and  wax  industry 

Caoutchouc 

Csout^'.houc  threads,  leather,  and  wax  cloth 

Manufactures  of  caout<;houo 

Railway  vehicles,  upholstered,  carriages,  and  furniture 

Mnchines,  engines,  instruments,  and  apparatus 

Fimcy  goods,  ornaments  

Objects  of  literature  and  fine  arts 


Cirt 

4.608.885 

44.81I.989 

1. 195. 788 

22,  887,  576 

2.840.351 

2.Sr23.245 

3,513.470 

481.901 

6. 223.  233 

4,  «Li3,  873 

64.573 

27.973 

2.863,14G 

4. 274. 628 

174. 829,  435 

8.103.501 

3,454.013 

2. 045, 003 

256,784 

72.822 

066.977 

269,678 

173. 335 

723.208 

106.123 

109.322 

39.  783.  etO 

22. 683,  674 

6.50.489 

15.137.379 

1.312,098 

52. 825,  328 

28, 281,  745 

9. 130.1. '{5 

7.081.736 

8, 154. 964 

168, 495 

5.251 

19. 387, 724 

18.  238, 234 

200, 178 

959.312 

2. 204. 303 

1,  085. 103 

038,467 

380.733 

665.696 

409.094 

144,  766 

106. 561 

5,275 

4,028,984 

168.302 

2, 105, 433 

435.455 

69,151 

33,676 

846.498 

159.606 

100.548 

6^026 

93,00f 

11,290 

60,330 

4.987 

10,087 

45,256 

379. 416 

1.503.902 

117, 1.% 

1H3.850 


Yalueit  of  ex- 
ports. 


«32.S«3.14« 

122.085,431 

U.  143, 626 

36, 021.  S3M 

10.204,736 

4,016.842 

8,488.746 

1.206,422 

n,9n,m 

17,300,K» 
817,789 
891.54J4 

7, 464, 15? 

5. 230.526 

la.Aet^o^ 

95,764.060 
54.005,294 
21,797.706 
961.044 
1.4H,m 
2;  523, 752 
1.950,93V 
1,316,616 
5.403,790 
4,479..W 
1.683.608 
27.094,396 
11,033.442 
2. 216, 7K 
6,827,268 
7. 016, 9S4 
83,364.023 
4.153.576 
16, 350,  n* 
17.eB4,58« 
27.756.75d 
4, 74<t,  576 
12,690.398 
21.874,010 
9,936,016 
1,912,S50 
10.005.044 
13^613,8^ 
2,831010 
7.648. 36i« 
3134,460 
43,682,2« 
17,360.112 
8,384.066 
16.913,»6 
l,034,20a 
222,183.870 
1. 247.470 
28,156.8W; 
35,533.e» 
683,330 
2,876,4?: 
94.133,276 
14,185,276 
17.210.296 

2,806.231' 

19,569,950 

^981.0V5 

4,073.370 

43(1.63^ 
358,904 

3,28.1.8» 

1.29\910 

21.112.266 

13.507.44^ 

8,892.112 
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X  sets  forth  duties  collected  on  imports,  arranged  by  the 
•  doty. 

rate  German  trade  with  the  United  States  the  table  marked 
has  with  much  labor  and  care  been  compiled  from  official 
statistics  showing  the  principal  articles  expressly  stated  to 
from  and  gone  to  the  United  States. 

—Statement  showing  the  amount  of  dutiee  on  goods  .imported  into  the  German 

ZoUverein  during  the  year  1880. 

[Arranged  by  the  amounts  of  duties  collected.] 


Articles. 


Amonntof 
duty. 


I  coffee  substitutes  — 
I  and   other   miuerAl 

>.  p.  f 

id   other  acricnltural 
s,  among  which 


com 


mannHactures  of  to- 


manufactures  of  iron . . 

its,  dried 

[  other  earring  mate- 


ares  of  wool 

m  and  wads.  ... 
«h  and  prepared 


nannflsctures  of  silk. 

salted 

iquors. 


ires  of  cotton 

rool,  woolen  wad,  and 


1  dyestnfft 

•nd  manufactures 


of 


h  and  baker's  ware 

is,  berries.  Sec 

>il,  in  barrels 


.  manufactures  of  flax 
ir  spinning  materials.. 

a  and  thread 

id  linen  underclothing, 

g« 


lo  artificial 


)mons. 
ds.... 


manu  factnres  of  glass . 
vegetables,  meat,  fish. 


18, 888, 177 

3,807,410 

3, 501. 407 
1, 043, 365 
545,202 
411, 288 
387,128 
267. 051 
102,606 
72,040 

2, 516, 676 
2,352,211 
1,299.390 
1, 048, 977 
1,  020, 577 
1,014,490 

925,049 
915,318 
795,583 
760, 191 
681,604 
662.192 
537,992 
536,316 
506,743 
462,469 
460.744 

420,268 
389,884 

343,928 
341, 436 
293, 578 
281,  926 
280.011 

265,6^^0 
243,354 

231.846 

231,784 
230,  274 
216. 824 
211. 5U4 
197,000 
195.650 
189,912 
180,405 

175, 301 


No. 


40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

63a 

64 

65 

66 

67 

08 


70 
71 

72 
73 
74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
86 


Articles 


Rapeseed  oil.  Sec,  in  barrels 

BW» 

Sirup  and  molasses 

Paper,  uid  manufactures  of  pa- 
per  •. 

Beer 

Table  oils 

Manufactures    of   copper   and 

other  metals  not  precious,  n. 

s.p.f        

Blubber  and  train-oil 

Starch 

Hops  

Stones  and  stoneware 

Confectionery,  Ac 

Stearine,  palmitine,  parafiine,  Stc. 

Caviare    

Manufactures  of  clay 

Tallow 

Palm  and  cocoanut  oil 

Caoutchouc  and   gutta-percha, 

and  manufactures  of 

Manufactures  of  straw  and  bast. 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  Sec 

Sosps  and  perfumes ■ 

Oysters,  shell-fish 

Fowl  and  game 

Candles  and  tapers 

Oilcloth,  Sec 

Lees,  yeast.  Sec , 

Fish,  n.  sp.  p.  f 

Pianos,  and  musical  instruments 

Honey 

Human  hair,  manufactures  of 

hair  and  feathers 

Wax    .     

Ropemaker's  ware 

Railwav  cars,  other  carriages, 

and  slei^rhs 

Coiltlsh,  dried 

Animal  grease,  n.  o.  p.  f 

Bninhmaker's.  sievemak er's 

ware 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of  zinc. . 

Vinegar  in  casks  and  bottles 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of  tin 

Meat  extract  and  Juice 

Furs,  &.C 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Beverages,  artificially  prepared. 
Grape   sugar,    glucose,    starch 

sugar 

Play  cards 

Cider 

Shipwreck  pieces  recovered 


Total  of  duties  collected . 


Amount  of 
duty. 


$145,267 
120.091 
125,496 

124, 180 
118,243 
115. 163 


93,697 
88,334 
77,58;» 
60,367 
65,194 
64,34K 
62,001 
57,857 
57, 843 
56,569 
51.241 

44,647 

44,200 

43.654 

38.089 

37,94 

32,670 

28,67K 

28,  270 

24,205 

24,  V56 

22.838 

17.505 

17, 752 
9,558 
9.058 

7,922 
7,563 
7,080 

6,284 
5,712 
5,034 
4.764 
4,647 
4,357 
8,177 
048 

853 

385 

291 

36 


43. 128, 52& 
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Exhibit  Y. — Statement  showing  the  German  trade  with  the  United  Stales  during  Ike  eel 

endar  year  ISSO  {goods  for  immediate  transit  not  included). 

[Extract  ft'om  the  returns  of  the  German  ZoHverein.] 


Principal  articlee. 


Waste : 

GuADO,  natural 

Buck  Hnh,  stack  lime,  bones  cum,  &c  . . 

All  kinds  of  rags 

Paper  shavings,  paper  waste 

Ola  fish  nets,  old  ropes 

Cotton : 

Jtiw 

Yam 

Textile  fabrics,  bleached,   close, 
dressed,  except  velvets  cut  open 

Hosiery , 

Trinintings  and  bnttonroakev's  goods  . . 

Curtains,  bleached  and  finished. 

Tissues,  not  closed 

Lnces  and  embroideries ' 

Mauut'act  ures 

Bmshniaker's  and  sievemaker's  articles. . 

Ethereal  oils 

Pencils 

Essences,  extracts.  &c 

l'aint«!r's  colois,  china  ink,  &c  , 

^D^y  potassa 

Alum 


Imports. 


Exports. 


From  the 
United 
States. 


Cwt 

43,258 
10,  UiU 


d81,013 


99 
6« 


103 


Printer's  ink 

Chloride  of  lime 

l>y«-wood  extracts. 

UelAtine  and  glue 

Soot - 

Ink,  and  ink  powder 

Matchert 

Water  glass  (soluble  glass) 

Al  buineu 

H iner.il  waters 

AlizHhue 

Ammoniac,  carbonate 

Ammoniac,  sulphuret 

Aniline 

Aniline  colors,  &c 

Arsenic  acid 

Medicines     

Bar\  te,  sulphate 

Benzoyl,  and  similar  light  tar  oils 

iinrax,  and  horaclc  acid 

Cincliona  bark 

Cochineal  .   

Dividivi 

Campeachy  wood 

Fustic 

Brazil  wood 

Galls 

Arabic  troches 

Isinglass 

Chloride  of  potassium 

<'opper  colors 

Turmeric 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Orcnal 

Cubic  niter 

^Tunoowder 

i>ul|ihur 

Sea- weed 

Fustine  

I'nrptnitine  and  other  resin  oils 

Animal  oil.  crude 

Ultramarine     

Tanning  stuffs 

Colors,  n.  s.  p.  f 

Acids  and  salts 

Drugs.  &c  ,  for  medicinal  purposes 

Platting  material,  not  speuially  mentioned 


2.884 
6,613 


332 
44 


451 
18.  t)95 


3. 944 

4.*.5 

3,  4(>2 

lot 

374 

35.  373 

4,917 

8.  112 

1,212 

486 

6 


156 
4i3 


15,417 


Total. 


Cwt. 

2,  582. 448 

703,  073 

755.  592 

32.  760 

74,938 

3,270,612 
6,412 

9.448 
1,078 
7:6 
1,973 
3,865 
5.  302 


4,996 

3,  206 

420 

1,581 

1.476 

4.517 

18.013 

1,014 

177.  471 

84,009 

29.431 

2,785 

3,619 

9,196 

7.911 

6.952 

140,  073 

387 

19.494 

743,  221 

5,222 

11,000 

28,  791 

77H 

13.  098 

106.  266 

27, 464 

32.  060 

6.176 

23,  742 

690,  855 

138  969 

173,773 

3.5.  633 

37,318 

706 

46.184 

330 

15,  015 

27,  717 

22,  2P3 

1,211,705 

1,  773 

240.  a58 

19.582 

106, 686 

154,468 

3*  2.56 ' 

144.485 
65,786 
76.487 
70, 208 
65,786 


To  the  United 
States. 


Cwt 


407,  261 

163,127 

4.199 

149 


287 

12,121 

62.411 

3, 462 

41 

347 

969 

17 

237 

321 

1,298 

169 

818 


2,934 

1,610 

459 


2,343 


43.1 

5,187 

110 

109,388 

12, !  66 

151 


2,  IM 

5,  .508 

899 

33 

7,722 


110 

90 

193,  575 

57 


297 

1,119 
512 


6 
8,758 


Total. 


10.632 

74, 137 

3,940 


Cwt. 

36,873 

,  297. 3S 

765.186 

42,il94 

5.922 

262,181 
17.824 

286,886 

113. 740 

32.065 

2.939 

6.791 

3,891 

508 

16.200 

3.696 
14.751 

5,343 
25.464 

2,556 
73.  :ri3 
13.340 
20.160 
17,146 
47.:!I5 
14,355 

5,09i 
40. '271 
70.^74 

.''.,405 

584.300 

U'9.5:'9 

11,316 

2.768 
12.812 
47.091 
15. 657 
2. 230 
168,14»< 
12.766 

m 

1,568 

983 

153.018 

24.791 

33.448 

»;i 

1,964 

363 

1.247,169 

3,2U3 

'.'.561 

178,930 

6,848 

.^7, 1'5 

55,820 

9,710 

48,5-18 

5.310 

35,065 

180 

I2.i2« 
19.7fi5 

143.530 

512,8''3 

67.  M^ 
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Y. — Statement  showing  the  Germari  trade  with  the  United  States^^'C. — Continued. 

Imports.                                      Exports. 

Principal  articlea. 

""Suited           Tot.1.           ^"•Sf.Ji?"*''!       Total. 

.       i 

mannfactures  of  iron 
,  &c 


Ck'*. 


iron  in  rods 
ws 


t>lv  prepared  for  machines,  cars 

nd  ohiiins  

xles,  wheels,  &c 

s    

icles  of  iron,  polishod.  vamisheil. 
tides  of  iron — blades,   scissors, 


169 


cles  of  iron 


es,  and  precious  metals. 

ti  pieces 

* 

hs  


3,295 

127 
61 


\ 


r  than  lead,  copper,  silver,  iron, 

tl  nickel  ores , 

ed  


•mp,  and  cocoa  fibers 

d  otlier  agricnltural  products: 


292 


cereals  not  specially  enumerated . 

I  com 

I 


ider 

ind  rape  seed 
d 


e 

nuts 
'seed 


and  glassware 

maMs 

hollow  glass 

tw  glass,  plates,  polished 
zlass.  also  silvered 
butt4>n8,&c 
pressed,  ground 

iMS'ldH,  &c 

d  {!1hss 

actures  of  glass  combined  with 

r  materials 

llass,  &c  

linials  and  men,  feathers,  &c. : 
hair 

hair  plaits 

Q  hair 

riker's  articles    

vil  f»incy  feathers 

skins :  ' 

cat's  hides,  not  cured 

pat's  hides,  salted,  dry 

df  skins 1 

with  hairs,  undressed 

hides,  without  hair 

ikiiiH,  raw,  &c        

tides  and  skins  for  the  mann  fact- 

•f  leather 

for  making  furs    

r,  d:c.,  and  manufnctures  thereof: 

bone 

•f  elephants  and  othf>r  auimals.. 

md  mouth  pieces  of  horn  

f»helle<l  nnt« 

iropean  woods,  not  prepared 

iropean  woods,  cut  in  veneers  .. 
r  and  wood  for  building,  Euro- 
,  hard 


3,390 

2,  335,  099 

163.  265 

2,549 

2,  223,  'i'A'i 


46.932 
30,01)8  I 
1,  2.16  I 
1,  IflO 
26, 800 


1,221 
1,152 


1,918 
83,373 


114 


2,175 
5,880 


2"»5 


2.871 

2.  h:{H 

1.511.  .">«  I 

87,  764 


5,  937,  049 

264,  04(f 

14.445 

319.  774 

1,821 

458.  345 

66,  279 
4,848. 

16,  537 
5,097 
1,350 

95,  462  ) 
10,  003  5 

1,995 

169 

673.  741 

99. 1(15 

67.  872 
2, 939,  382 

9,244 

229.862 
119.32 
35.  61 
46.  959 

10,188,472 

16.  937,  850 

8,  .540 

7,  907,  9H8 

2,  378 

1.278 

1,  803,  799 

1,  630.  655 

64,170 

77,  893 

278, 581 

4,048 

2,061 

6,  003 

1,630 

585 

3. 1.57 

14,  795 

19.  184 

13,  670 

7,200 
2,554 

.^5,  017 

35, 424 

66 

250 

8 

140 

46.  670 

689,  277 

137,  000 

154.  728 

«,  089 

22,  514 

46, 939 
46,  202 

827 
2,  8. '7 
106.  893 
178,851 
505,  590 
273,  871 


Cwt. 

268,  426 

556.  652 

28.  780 

203.  797 

5,911 

1,374,1.57 

293,  .385 

8.173 

2,860 

28,  536 

3,770 

11,858 

9,090 
360 


33.G40 

1.581 

54,821 

11 

1,126 
13.25 
0.62 


178 
11 


33,  263 
354 


3.240 
28,  432 

200 
1,275 

644 
1,850 

499 
2,182 


4,089 
1,830 


1,060 

132 
1,262 

22 
6 


4.  878.  764 
1,  831, 139 

689.  915 
3. 401. 428 

149,  646 

6,  519, 372 

2, 305, 721 

65,  729 

21,894 

425,  970 

361,  913 

988,  229 

113,931 

1.5,  947 

4,052,216 

2M.461 

128, 169 

4,  050,  475 

732 

93,  779 
136.  31 
51.  29 
2,151 

6,  092,  394 

1,01 9,306 

113.878 

138.  138 

3,344 

613 

66>,241 

870.  128 

81 

52 

146,  033 

883,  757 
10,  078 

1.58.  2.52 
52.  249 
56,  628 
1,870 
48,784 
12, 128 
13,  503 

24,  730 
27,  214 

15, 122 

22,  371 

490 

316 

.55 

1,163 

13, 405 

141,563 

103,  613 

65,087 

2.  921 

9.365 

8,415 
31.  3.50 

180 

283 
19,954 
25,550 

111,641 


28,738    2,533,117    \ A  "i.^^.^VJ^ 
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Exhibit  Y. — Statement  showing  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States^  ^.— Continned. 


Principal  products. 


"Wood,  Sec. — Continued. 

Cooper's,     turner's,     cabinetmaker's 
w«>rk,  &c 

Cartwrijjht's  work 

Banket  maker's  articles 

Wood,  cut  in  veneers 

Furniture  

Manufactures  of  cork 

Common  toys 

Whalebone,  out 

Fancy  articles  of  carved  wood,  &,o 

Instruments,  machines,  vehicles 

<  )ther  musical  instruments 

Astronomical,  surreal,  &c.,  instruments. .. 

Machines,  chief  part  of  wood 

Machines,  chief  part  of  oast  iron 

Carriages  and  sleighs,  with  leather  or  up- 
holstered   

CaK)utchouo,  (nitta-percha,  and  manufact- 
ures thereof;  caoutchouc  and  gutta-per- 
cha, raw  and  purified , 

Caoutchouc  plates 

Coarse  articles  of  soft  caoutchouc  unvar- 
nished     

Hose,  &o.,  combined  with  caoutchouc 

Clothes,  underclothing,  &c 

Artificial  flowers  

Copper  and  other  metals  (not  preciouH).  not 
specially  mentioned,  and  manufactures 
thereof: 

Nickel,  raw  or  scrap 

Other  (not  precious)  metals,  not  spe- 
cially mentioned 

Copper  wire 

Wire  of  other  metals,  not  precious  .  — 

Copper  and  braSM  raanufactnres 

Fancy  articles  of  nickel,  alfluide.  Sec. .. 

Amber  articles.  &c 

Fancy  articles  of  aluminium 

Clocks 

Fine  embossed  articles  of  war 

Dutch  irold,  leaf  silver  

Spectacles  and  opera  glasses 

Wax  Deads 

Webbings  of  c-otton,  combined  with  animal 

or  vegetable  carvinz  materials 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Sole  leather 

Brussels  and  Danish  glove  leather  

Goat  and  sheep  skins,  half  dresHed  

Coarse   shoemaker's    ware   of    nncolored 

leather     

Fine  leather  ware 

Leather  gloves 

Linen  yam,  &o 

Damask  tabln  cloth,  towels  of  linen.  &c 

Linen  piec*^  goods,  &c.,  dyed,  printed 

Linen  bands,  tapes,  fringes,  Sec 

Linen  embroideries 

I<inen  hosiery 

Thread  laces* 

Linen  goods  incompletely  declared 

Objects  of  art  and  lit*irature : 

Book**,  maps,  music 

Engravings,  prints,  chromos 

Paintings  and  drawings      

Marble  statues  and  medals 

Cordials,  liqueurs 

Wine  and  must,  in  casks .' 

C harapaffne,  in  bottles 

Of  her  wine,  in  bottles 

]Vreat,  fresh  and  prepared    

iVfcat  extract 

Honey 

Coffee 


Imports. 


From  the  I 
United 
States.    I 


OwU 

4. 4.^3 
1,678 


316 
211 


61 
143 

96 
1,196 
6,113 

10 


1,875 
57 

41 

308 


50 
171 


52 


19 

5^2 
1,796 


1,999 


435 


Total. 


Chot 

164,769 

37. 415 

7,002 

14,  671 

12,656 

246 

761 

1.711 

21.  570 

2,598 

4,934 

3.614 

63,773 

371,068 

411 


42.058 
2,112 

22,807 
547 
649 
517 


750 

12,835 

7.847 

2.996 

10.716 

3.9.'i3 

3,722 

440 

468 

44 

15 

442 

6 

2,037 

.'>1,077 

26.749 

5,867 

46,015 

10,038 

7,616 

1.023 

16.106 

717 

8,627 

189 

57 

6 

145 

825 

52.  9.^1 
5.  I3i) 
9.061 
1.  493 
8,338 
1, 098, 610 


190,  8111 

477 

?.94> 

26, 127 


23. 6.11 

532.648 

3.  577 

48,  514 

2,  287, 331 


£xi>orts. 


To  the  United 
SUtes. 


CwL 

83,179 
-  3, 751 


213 

481 

24 

6,582 


15,681 
576 


4,699 
129 


209 


149 
123 
752 


600 

893 

79 

£,661  "*' 

176 

22 

8 

18,110 

2,339 

i,"773'" 

5.>4 

7.389 

1,700 

4.921 

2,684 

235 

28 

167 

63 

39 

6,626 

1,0.58 

134 

26 

145 

45,205 

651 

13,802 

m 

Total 


Cwt, 


585.833 

3«.135 

27.  M3 

85.791 

9.235 

19,351 

532 

228.782 

79.829 

60,170 

14,935 

1, 168, 818 


532 


4.181 

708 

38.684 
7,  .171 

7.'i,631 
1,870 


2.054 

18.759 
9.246 
7.235 

44,734 

24. 912 
4,741 
7,121 

31,  «M 

4.008 

1,5« 

884 

63 

75, 5« 

76, 0« 

21,683 

47.113 

1,933 

26.171 

73.«01 

4,155 

6,193 

10, 5W 

36,539 

1.832 

5fl3 

475 

127 

382 

148,  W« 
21.881 

11.  IM 
1.729 

12. 1« 
258.383 

34.  i* 

123,24^ 

127.3* 

UK 

5.2« 
125,404 
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rr  Y. — Statement  showing  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States,  4c — Continued, 


Principal  products. 


of  coniiamptioQ,  preserved  in  su- 

ue/;ar,  oil,  ace 

Iried,  baked,  &c 

fi-aits,  beets,  &e.,  without  sugar. 
,  burnt  and  ground 


From  the 
United 
States. 


Ctot. 


811 
50 

514 


grain  and  pulse. 


5,134 

116,  589 

400 


leaves,  not  manufactured. 


1.4«9 

20, 257 

323 


es    

imed  tobacco  in  leaf. 


I  tobacco 

;  tobacco 

>ottIes  or  jars 

1  oil,  in  barrels 

.  p.,  in  barrels 

,  fixed 

It  oil,  fixed 

ts,  solid,  of  oil  manufactures 


9,  stearine,  &c 


I  imal  grease 

;  and  wrapping  pai>er. 


9, 323 
4,983 
1,443 

15.481 
493,  204 
6,783 

58,715 
2,659 


md  leather  board 59 

per,  &c 94 

T  paper 

:tures  of  paper  and  paste 

im 3,741,240 

oils,  other,  crude 88 

oils,  not  for  lighting  purposes 180, 224 

r  pure  sUk,  ^o 

»ery .' 

(imings,  &c    ' 

;s,  embroideries  ... 

3tures  of  silk  mixed  with  other  ma- 


'  floss  silk  with  cotton 

ith  linen,  wool,  dec 

c  hosiery  

c  trimmings,  buttons  . 


2 
61 


>nes.  flintstones. 
s  stones,  Sec 


ares 

immed 

;tures  of  straw  and  bast . 

twisted 

ats 


327 


nm 

tine  resin 
!Mins 


336,201 
23.  038 


I    ^ 

•rennets 

ware,  not  glazed 

pes.  tubes,  Sec 

"ticlfs  of  clay,  except  china 

ctures  of  clay,  combined  with  other 

ials 

n  and  similar  ware,  white 

n,  colored,  brimmed.  Sec 


5,  720 


nd  manufactures  of 

id  hair,  except  such  of  sheep.  a1- 

:oat«,  nneora.  &c 

limsl  hair,  bristles 

wool 


330 
103,543 

437 


Total. 


Cwt. 
52,540 
5,376 

28,050 

435.  366 

25,  062 

15.  338 

54,373 

1, 177,  096 

7,597 

117.220 

89.  020 

280.099 

8,659 

541 

391 

470 

367 

9,103 

4,061 

656,  240 

331.  595 

141, 475 

77. 473 

1,046,089 

1, 219. 251 

72,  322 

245.  773 

28.  558 

3,034 

30,  032 

1.821 

2,798 

57,758 

14. 465 

7,  054,  874 

1.212 

432,876 

4,793 

30 

292 

1.056 

187 

4, 155 

917 

48 

2i)4 

1.278 

1,366 

65,  U07 

332 

48 

1,346 

12.944 

7,719 

849,851 

329.  362 

854.152 

85.065 

132. 307 

73.926 

5.000 

13,  109 

3,526 

:m 

4.877 

6.349 

8.140 

1,  512,  880 

27.203 
25.  269 
41,643 


Exports. 


To  the  United 
States. 


Cwt. 


759 

638 

21,300 

12.375 


57, 723 


3,311 
85 
83 


19 

96 

1,093 


2.945 
4,892 


4,312 
6,512 


1,267 

8 

277 

30 

105 

18,  433 

2, 472 

26 

8,731 


451 

6, 965 

28 

17,663 


473 

41 

81.318 

13.  640 


477 


418 
9.380 
9.640 

213 

21.441 

1,749 


1,251 
107 


Total. 


Owi. 
204 
147 


43, 

41. 

49, 

196. 

355. 

1, 755, 

3,600, 

37. 

293. 

7, 

1. 

10, 

1, 

2, 
2, 

4. 

85. 

61, 

13, 

792. 

4, 
59. 
28, 

6. 

19. 

388, 

9, 

349, 
135. 
353. 

186, 
7. 

3, 


738 
322 
230 
420 
900 
555 
442 
042 
402 
090 
979 
832 
!I64 
658 
220 
591 
079 
628 
648 
446 
241 
763 
479 
364 
987 
817 
090 
834 

185 

934 
526 

u:{8 

868 

568 
226 
572 
4-20 


1,159 

59,  435 

9, 295 

631 

22,970 

26,  461 

20.490 

161,  887 

178 

188.  887 


17,894 

891 

6,  871, 419 

361.  798 

37, 475 

80.  559 

11.499 

9,280 

36.801 

273, 105 

277,644 

1,581 

151.586 

6.958 

9.  930 

315. 156 

15.307 

52.  454 

9.  402 
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Exhibit  Y.— Statement  showing  the  German  trade  with  the  United  StateSyj'c. — Continued. 


Principal  products. 


Imports. 


D^ed  worst-ed  yam,  doulde  thread 

l>itto.  three  aiid  more  thrends 

Woolen  holsery,  not  printed 

Woolen  cloths,'  not  printed 

Woolen  hoHiery,  printed 

Other  woolen  goods,  printed,  except  cov- 

erinfins 

Woolen  trimmings  and  buttons 

Woolen  plushes 

Woolen  laces,  embroHleries.  &o 

Woven  woolen  shawls,  with  five  or  more 

colors        .    

Rolled  zinc 

Manufactures  of  zinc 

Manufactures  «f  tin    


From  the 
United 
States. 


Cwt. 


Exports. 


ToUl. 


Cwt. 
5,(549 
2.146 

2.  :i95 
55,  404 

39 

3,  524 
3:>6 
495 
101 

112 
2.  525 
2, 178 

275 


To  the  United 
States. 


Total. 


Cwt. 

Cice 

M5 

9.6.18 

1,676 

26,362 

1,  326 

41,3.15 

21,  898 

315.435 

88 

3.282 

987 

14.150 

1,390 

4^».M8 

2S2 

6,rw3 

129 

1,621 

90 

8.379 

2,948 

275,  .545 

248 

14. 3.^7 

270 

11,5U3 

To  what  extent  the  figures  presented  may  be  relied  on,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  as  the  statistical  returns,  after  mentioning  the  principal  couutries 
regularly,  also  give  theitem :  '^  Via  Hamburg- Altona"  or  "  via  Brenieu,'' 
large  portions  of  the  items  may  be  supposed  to  go  to  or  come  from  the 
United  States.     Still,  apart  from  this,  the  table  submitted  gives  in  a 
comparative  arrangement,  a  plain  idea,  and  interesting  features,  enough 
of  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States  and  the  approximate  totuls 
of  1 1,788,017  hundred  weight,  imports  from  the  United  States  as  against 
4,941,367  hundred-weight,  exports  to  the  same,  seem  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  trade  balance  is  against  Germany.     First  of  all  appe^irs 
among  the  items  of  goods  imported  ^om  the  United  States :  Petrolenra 
with  3,741,240  hundred- weight;  then  cereals,  as  wheat,  2,335,999  hundred- 
weight; rye,  163,265  hundred- weight;  Indian  corn,  2,213,333 hundred- 
weight; cotton,  raw,  981,013  hundred  weight;  lard,  493,204  hundred- 
weight; turpentine  and  other  resins,  300,000  hundredweight;  meat, 
fresh  and  prepared,  190,810  hundred- weight;  flour,  116,5^9  hundred- 
weight; then  follow  woods,  guano,  honey,  and  other  articles  of  agri- 
cultural production;  while  exports  to  the  United  States  mostly  consist 
of  cliemicals,  mineral  waters,  rails,  scrap  iron,  manufactures  of  irou, 
coopers,  turners,  cabinet-maker's  work,  table  salt,  straw  hats.    Now, 
looking  at  the  proportion  in  which  the  imports  of  American  gocnls  are  to 
the  general  volume  of  goods  imported  into  Germany,  it  willv^ery  easily 
be  seen  which  are  the  most  profitable  openings  f<)r  American  trade. 

Table  Z,  showing  the  value  of  declared  experts  from  this  consular 
<listrict  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ende  I  S^pt-ember  30, 1881, 
exhibits  an  increase  of  $114,057.94  as  compared  with  tbe  prei^eding  year; 
while  a  like  table.  A,  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  all 
consular  districts  subordinate  to  this  office,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$1,139,016.90. 
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ExuiBiT  Z. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exportefrom  the  consular  district, 
Berlin,  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 


Articlen. 


For  quarter  ending— 


Albums ■ 

Amber,  manufacturers  of  amber 

liuttons,  stuffs,  Sec 

Books 

X  *hrom«8 

Engravings 

Paintings    

Photogniphs 

Chemicals 

China,  glass,  and  earthen  ware,  dec. 

Clothes,  ready  made 

Colors: 

AnUine 

Others 

Dress  and  piece  goods  and  manufact- 
ures: 

Of  cotton  and  cotton  mixed 

Of  linen  and  linen  mixed 

Of  silk  and  nilk  mixed 

Of  wool  and  wool  mixed 

Woolen  cloths 

Embroideries 

Fancy  goods,  notions,  toys 

Feathers,  fancy,  and  materials  for 

artificial  flowers 

Glo veH  of  leather 

Hemp  and  hemp  bags 

Jewelry 

Imitation    Jet     goods,    ornaments, 

glass  buttons 

Inst'uments: 

Of  music ^ 

Scientific 

India  rubber  goods 

Leather:  . 

Hides,  skins 

Manufactures  of 

Liquors,  malt  and  distilled,  Juices  . . . 

Metals  and  metal  ware 

Machinfr}' 

Miscellaneous 

Paper,  manufactures  of  paper 

B,xf^n 

Trimmings,  laces 

Worsted  yam,  dyed 


December    March  31, 
31,  1880.    I        ISSU 


June  30, 
1881. 


$114,141  94 


$60,473  10 
1,063  41 


$12P,  753  05 


32,  462  96 
4,  343  08 

18.  026  24 
1,271  63 

51, 731  20 
8,507  55 

66.  332  27 


5, 374  75 


5,  454  06 

1,  825  46 
4,  325  41 

70.611  75 
30,  307  16 

2.  517  57 
1,851  16 

2,  721  53 
17,  543  22 


22.813  45 

14,562  06 

484  76 

1, 125  82 

7,071  03 

4, 202  53 

3.  977  36 

4,  462  71 

11,971  40 

2,868  10 

1,483  56 

457  41 

36,  792  10 

41,  556  70 

4,  617  24 

3,838  18 

227,  966  25 

58,  023  51 

10, 035  78 

7,372  32 

11.764  50 

29.  482  73 

5,  543  09 

11,181  27 

7,308  85 

2.  339  50 

52.321  22 

26, 163  73 

29.410  87 

72,  300  48 

1, 134  26 

4,  565  61 

20,  508  26 

16, 134  67 

6,562  33 

5,  505  62 

24, 148  H7 

9, 190  63 

•  •  •  •  '            1 

313  78 

September  30, 
1881. 


$270, 697  63 

166  12 

15,  269  60 

2,607  29 

0.  693  02 

8,  623  69 

40, 633  50 

1.285  91 

39,  678  40 

13. 100  94 

533, 119  04 


8. 644  16 


71.211  02 

5, 195  54 

6,  672  96 

82.031  46 

88.  364  40 

10.  828  04 

9,  265  34 

50,021  88 
39,  '256  67 


190  16 


186  63 


12.934  11         3,763  48 


18.  027  31 

2,  235  30 

73  07 


19.616  77 
1,516  47 


7, 426  93 

15,  5&T  01 
7,  086  84 


225  86 

SO.  304  40 

28, 330  75 
9,  690  69 


13.244  70 
1.641  01 
1.219  99 


Total  in  United  States  gold . . . . 
Total  for  preceding  year  (exel. 
Dantzic  > 


23.  440  14 
37. 151  32 
7,  005  05 
10, 187  59 
20, 357  09 


15,  943  89 

1,  300  52  i 
245  73  I 

47.984  74 
44.  704  47 

3.  705  89  j 
43.380  59 
7.  394  28 


11,089  28 

10,  378  38 

4,  234  79 

3, 740  74 

1.  415  07 

42,  807  33 

41,013  41 

4,  850  64 

10, 191  05 

53, 603  22 


8.058  44 
24.  377  62 

3.  206  81 

3, 288  28 

454  58 

110.317  76 

79.137  14 

7.283  99 
58.  314  99 
70, 648  63 


587,957  58     739,084  15  |  658,322  00     1,730,012  24 
517.345  73     871,193  03     717,508  07  '  1.495,191  20 


Increase i    70.61185    L.     . 

Decrease \ 132,188  88       59,186  07 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$i75. 

2. 

52, 

4. 

54. 

21. 

73. 

4. 

169. 

30, 

885, 


b7 
54 


066  62 
129  53 
645  11 
217 
329 
407  74 
899  24 
498  51 
758  40 
063  91 
441  07 


17,408  10 
14,  018  91 


117.913  21 

23.  745  36 

20.  646  32 

231.128  10 

220,  382  91 

19.  045  48 
47, 759  43 

64.811  36 

90, 139  30 

313  78 

602  C5 

44, 420  01 

81.561  n 

20,  529  30 

73  07 


83.  092  31 

10.392  13 

8,  494  74 

1.  8G9  65 

224.  519  97 

202.  006  34 

22,  845  57 

122.  074  22 

152, 003  22 


3,  715, 295  97 
3,601,238  03 


234,821  04 


114,057  94 

.......  ...r 
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PETROLEUM. 


Kecurring:  to  petroleum,  it  is  proper  to  report  that  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  it  is  contemplated  to  abrogate  the  clause  of  the 
revised  tariff  providing  that  petroleum  imported  for  other  than  illumi- 
nating purposes  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Since  the  year  1806  the 
following  quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  coiisumed  in  Germany: 


Yeai-8. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Total  qnan- 
titi««. 


Ton9, 

32,600 

00.  500 

72,000 

91,100 

95,  900 

12\  000 

121,  000 

172. 000 

155,000 

201,000 

212,000 

250.  000 

250.000 

252.  OtK) 

•187,  062 


QaaDtitiec 
per  c'«piu. 


KHogram$. 
0.9 
l.f5 
L9 
136 
2.47 
3.19 
2,95 
4.16 
3.71 
4.76 
4.97 
5.78 
5.72 
&68 


^Quantity  imported. 

The  last  figure  seems  to  prove  that  the  finding  of  petroleum  last  year 
in  the  province  of  Hanover  has  already  materially  affected  the  imports 
of  the  American  article.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Ger- 
many, as  learned  through  the  press. 

Among  others  the  following  companies  have  been  constituted  for  bor- 
ing for  petroleum  in  the  Luneburger  Haide,  a  sterile  plain  in  the  province 
of  Hanov^er. 

1.  The  German  Petroleum  Boring  Company,  at  Bremen.  The  same 
has  already  twenty-two  wells  sunk,  reaching  the  first  oil  stratum  at  an 
average  depth  of  about  75  meters.  Of  these  wells  eleven  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  petroleum  for  about  one  and  a  half  years,  averaging  in  the 
bulk  100  barrels  a  day.    The  minimum  yield  is  about  o  barrels  a  day. 

2.  The  Oelheim  Petroleum  Industry  Company,  Ad.  M.  Mohr,  Berlin, 
has  fourteen  wells  sunk,  ten  of  them  as  yet  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  80 
meters.  The  latter  ten  are  producing  oil.  The  yield  per  day  is  rated 
at  6  to  80  barrels. 

Many  other  trials  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  American  engi- 
neers, according  to  the  systems  adopted  in  Pennsylvania.  All  those 
proceedings  are  throughout  Germany  attended  with  the  utmost  interest. 

AMERICAN  BACON  AND   PORK. 


In  a  statistical  publication  by  Dr.  Engel,  of  this  year,  relative  to  pork 
examinations  in  1879,  the  following  striking  passage  was  found  (Social 
Correspondenz). 

American  bacon  (Speck8eiten)and  pteparipd  pork  (Schweinellei.sch-Praparat^)  have 
likewise  been  examined.  In  the  whole  state  3, 129  pieces  have  l>een  found  trichineoiis. 
It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the fj^overnmental  authority  at  Miuden  says  that  no  live 
trichinte  have  been  found  there  in  American  bacon.  At  the  town  of  Giitcrsloh  eleveu 
meat  inspectors  had  been  engaged  day  after  day  in  such  an  examination  (if  meat  pre- 
))aration8,  and  yet,  though  Giitersloh  is  a  place  where  American  bacon,  &c.,  \h  arriv- 
iu<j  ill  car  alter  car,  tlittir  research  was  without  any  result  whatever  io  this  re»pect. 
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With  a  view  of  aDSwering  that  momentous  question,  whether,  even  in 
case  of  a  favorable  crop  in  Europe,  the  gold  exports  to  America  will 
continue  or  not.  Professor  Paasche  of  the  Rostock  University,  in  his  July 
number  of  "Cohrads  Jahrbiicherfiir  National-Oekonomie  und  Statistik^ 
(Conrad's  Yearbooks  on  National  Economy  and  Statistics),  brings  an 
article  under  the  title  of  "  North  American  trade  with  agricultural  pro- 
ducts," in  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  <Hhat  ^he  American  com- 
petition so  intensely  appearing  on  the  commercial  scene  is  no  transient 
phenomenon,  and  that  most  probably  it  will  continue^  and  even  expe- 
rience an  increase,  especially  in  animal  food."  Another  writer,  treating 
of  the  same  matter,  adds  that  Europe,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  its 
harvests  to  come,  will  remain  under  the  permanent  obligation  to  pay  the 
difference  against  it  in  gold,  the  exports  of  which  assumed  of  late  an 
extent  causing  apprehension  and  despondence. 

GERMAN  BANKS. 

'  On  the  condition  of  German  banks  of  issue  on  September  30, 1881,  a 
report  marked  Exhibit  B^,  is  respectfully  submitted: 
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A  coiitiiuial  scarcity  of  gold  in  Euroi)e  has  been  proji^nosticated  by 
Profpssor  Soetbeer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  German 
gold  currency  party.  Another  eminent  German  economist,  Professor 
Lexis,  announces  even  "  a  thirty  years'  battle  for  gold."  So  the  question 
has  been  raised  whetlier  it  is  necessarv  to  submit  without  resistance  to 
the  consequences  of  such  a  gold  scarcity.  As  a  remedy  bimetallism  is 
suggested.  .The  government  itself  seems  to  be  in  doubt  what  to  do.  The 
sale  of  (demonetized  silver,  after  considerable  loss,  had  been  interrupted 
since  1870;  and  while  silver  is  accumulating  in  the  vaults  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Bank,  the  gold,  it  is  feared,  will  be  exi)orted  to  a  larger 
extent  every  day.  The  new  Reichstag,  which  is  to  meet  on  the  17th  in- 
stant, will  certainly  have  to  deal  with  that  matter,  so  important  now  for 
the^^'hole  world,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  report  on  the  subject  on  occasion 
arising. 

REVENUES   AND   EXPENDITURES. 

Estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  German  Empire  for  the 
fiscal  year  from  April  1,  1881,  to  March  31,  1882,  are  reported  in  Ex- 
hibits 0*,  D^,  and  E^,  in  which  latter  exhibit  the  revenues  arising  fnmi 
customs  and  taxes  collected  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1S81, 
are  given. 

Exhibit  C. — EstinAittd  rcrenuea  and  expendiluirn  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  fiscal  year 

from  ApHl  1,  \n^\,  to  March,  1^62. 

A.— REVENUES. 


No.  j  Description  of  revenues.  Amount. 


1  Customs  <lutiP8  and  internal  revenues $79,  840,  65ft 

2  Stamp-t4ix  on  iilay-canls  .. 26 1,  800 

3  1  St«m])-tax  on  bills  of  excliange !  1,  45:),  442 

4  ,  Statistical  fee 71.400 

6  I  Surplus  receipts  of  post-office  and  telegraph  departmenta 4, 449, 1'21 

6  I  Surplus  receipt  of  government's  printing  office 252,642 

7  Amount  of  earnings  from  railways  of  the  empire 2, 627, 877 

8  From  the  Imperial  Bank '. 358,292 

9  I  Sundries                 1, 384. 08$^ 

10  From  the  invalid  fund  of  the  empire 7,394.980 

11  Surplus  of  preceding  years I  1,  554,  076 

12  !  Interest  from  invested  funds  of  the  empire 9  i  4.  540 

13  From  deficiency  appropriations 16,213,823 

14  Total  amount  of  tne  quota  puid  by  the  several  states  of  the  empire 25, 258,  078 

Total  revenue , 142,041.116 


Exhibit  D^ — Estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  GermanEmpire  for  the  fiscal  year 

from  April  1,  1881,  to  J/arc/i,  1882. 

B.— EXPENDITURES. 


No.  Regularly  occurring  expenses. 

1 


Federal  council , 

2  Imperial  Diet 

3  I  Chancellor  of  the  empire 

4  j  Foreign  office,  including  legations  and  consul 

5  !  Imperial,  department  of  the  interior - 

6  War  department 

7  Nav^  department 

8  Judiciary  of  the  empire 

9  Treasury  department 

10  Department  of  the  railways  of  the  empire 

11  National  debt  of  the  empire,  interest 

12  Aaditing  and  comptrolling,  tribunal 

13  General  pension  fund,  army,  nary,  and  civil  administrations. 

14  Invalid  nmd  of  the  empire 


Amount. 


Total  of  regnlarly  oconrring  expenditnrea 


$83,914 

29.  933 

1,562,444 

676.  799 

81,  827.  970 

6,  715.  fM;2- 
404.  803 

16,531.7^8 

72.  IM) 

2,  523.  .195 

110  778 

4.379.198 

7,  394,  980 


122, 314.  124 
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Exhibit  DK — Eatiniatid  revenues  and  expenditures^  ^c. — Continued. 


Extraordinary  expenditares. 


Imperial  Diet 

Foreigu  office  ^ 

Imperial,  depart  ment  uf  the  Interior  .wm.. 

Post-office  and  tt'legrapb  departments 

Printiu|i(  office  of  the  empire 

War-department 

Navy  departmeot 

Judiciary  of  the  empire 

Treasury  department  

Administration  and  interest  of  the  debt  of  the  empire. .. 

Auditing  and  comptrolling  tribunal 

Administration  of  railroads  

Expenditures  in  consequence  of  the  war  against  France. 


Amcvni 


931,273 

93,916 

2,191,771 

7,140 

12,515,887 

2,706.907 

47,600 

876,023 

28,180 

1,904 

824,200 

404.182 


Total  extraordinary  expenditures '    19,726,992 

Total  regularly  occurring  expenditures * •. 122,314,134 


Grand  total  of  expenditures 
Grand  total  of  revenues 


142,041,116 
142, 041,  U6 


Exhibit  E^ — Table  showing  the  rtvenues  arising  from  customs  and  taxes  collected  in  com- 
mon in  the  German  Empire  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881. 


Description  of  revenues. 


Estimates  in 
the  budget 
fur  fiscal 
year. 


Customs  duties 

Beet  sugar  tax 

SaltUx.. 

Tobacco  tax • 

aSansitdutyonspiri'ts  .. *.."....'*! !iJ^-!^.^  !!!...*.'.- '^  8,502,936 

Brewingtax ^ \     ^  tun  mi 

Transit  duty  on  beer 5     3.w«.w7 


$39, 710, 538 

87.822 

11, 133, 812 

8,50e,308 


Total 71.589,423 


Stamp  tax  on  piay-cards 

Stamp  tax  on  bills  of  exchange 


Amounts  col- 
lected. 


$43,370,771 

24,071.414 

8,862,951 

1,724,808 

13,629,146 

29,422 

4,164,456 

264.984 


96,117,947 


62,514 
5^480 


BILLS  AND  TREATIES. 

Since  the  Ist  of  October  last  an  ac);,  under  date  of  July  1, 1881,  has 
entered  into  effect  relative  to  the  collection  of  a  stamp  tax  on  all  shares, 
annuities,  bonds,  bills,  accounts,  and  lottery  tickets.  This  act  is  one 
of  the  three  bills  which  Prince  Bismarck,  in  last  spring's  session,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Reichstag  for  the  continuation  of  the  tax  reform  planned 
by  him.  The  two  other  bills  to  increase  the  brewing  tax  and  to  collect 
a  tax  from  young  men  who  had  not  been  drawn  for  military  service,  did 
not  find  the  Reichstag's  approval.  In  the  memorial  accompanying  these 
three  bills  the  imperial  chancellor  refers  to  the  financial  systems  adopted 
by  other  nations,  especially  by  the  United  States,  in  which  he  states 
that  Germany,  as  to  the  collection  of  indirect  taxes,  had  remained  far 
behind  other  countries.  Since  the  adoption  of  a  national  trade  poficy 
in  1879,  on  the  basis  of  protective  customs,  it  has  been  very  diflBcult  to 
the  German  Government  to  regulate  anew  its  commercial  relatioDSwith 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  particularly  with  Austria-Hungary. 
In  the  following  I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  new  commercial  treaties 
and  conventions  between  the  German  Empire  and  other  countries: 

1.  With  Austria-Hungary  a  new  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  23d  of  May  \aat  •,  it  took  eft'ect  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  is  to  re- 
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mam  in  force  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1887.  After  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1883,  on  due  notice  being  given,  the  treaty  shall  cease  to  be  valid 
one  year  after  the  day  of  notice. 

2.  With  Italy  the  treaty  of  December  31,  1865,  ha«  been  prolongated 
up  to  the  end  of  this  year. 

3.  With  Belgium,  by  a  convention  dated  the  30th  of  May  last,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  commercial  treaty  of  May  22,  1865,  shall,  with  the 
exception  of  Articles  VII  and  VIII,  remain  in  force  until  the  expiration 
of  a  year  from  the  day  of  giving  notice  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

4.  With  Switzerland  a  new  commercial  treaty  has  been  concluded 
which  went  into  effect  the  Ist  of  July  last,  and  is  to  remain  valid  up  to 
the  ;50thof  June,  1886. 

With  Greece  a  new  consular  convention  was  concluded  in  the  month 
of  July  last. 

CENSUS. 

The  definite  and  full  results  of  the  census  in  1^80  for  the  German 
Empire  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  total  population  of  Prussia 
is  given  at  27,278,911  souls  (Berlin  alone  having  1,222,504),  of  which 
17,645,462  confess  the  Evangelical  faith ;  9,205,136  confess  the  Catholic 
faith;  36^3,790 are  Jews;  42,517areof  other  denominations;  22,006  pro- 
fess no  religious  belief.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  some  figures  re- 
specting— 

GERMAN  SOCIAL   STATISTICS.  • 

In  1879  there  were  335,113  marriages;  930,194  males  aqd  876,546 

females,  in  all  1,806,741,  were  born,  of  which  78,034  males  and  73,923 

females  were  illegitimate  children.    There  died,  males,  636,997 ;  females, 

577,645;  in  all  1,214,642;  consequently  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 

was,  males,  293,197;  females,  298,901;  in  all  592,098. 

During  1880,  1,969  certijftcates  of  naturalization  were  issued  by  the 
several  German  states  to  963  families  and  1,006  single  persons;  from 
the  United  States  there  were  172  males  and  76  females. 

CONDITION   OF  PEOPLE. 

Br.  Engel,  director  of  £Iie  royal  Prussian  statistical  bureau,  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  household 
Gadgets  to  be  made  up  as  frequently  and  regularly  as  possible,  statistics 
^ihg  the  ait  of  measuring  the  national  wealth  quickly  and  reliably, 
-^s  it  is  known  from  numerous  household  budgets  that  about  60  per  cent. 
^^  ftU  expenditures  is  for  food,  about  15  per  cent,  for  lodging,  and  about 
^^  per  cent,  for  clothing,  it  is  very  easy  to  cnlculate  what  sums  the  Ger- 
^^ix  people  receive,  or  at  least  are  compelled  to  receive  during  one  year 
^  provide  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  what  sums  are  left  for  pur- 
RP^^i^  of  culture  of  mind  and  recreation.     Statistics  of  consumption  of 
*>e  German  people  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  roughly  estimating  the 
.  ^^rage  expense  of  a  German  housi^hold  at  240  marks  ($57)  a  year,  mak- 
i^^  a  total  amount  per  year  of  ten  and  a  half  milliards  of  maiks  for  forty- 
^^^  millions  of  Germans.    To  acquire  ten  and  a  half  milliards  a  year 
^9^ild  necessitate  a  large  capital,  which,  as  expenses  for  education,  con- 
^^^\ed  in  the  totality  of  the  nation,  were  to  be  rated  at  44,000,000  mul- 
x^^ied  by  25,  multiplied  by  240,  which  equals  264  milliards  of  marks, 
^^^ng  an  average  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  computing  the  cost  of 
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living  at  240  marks  per  year.     Mr.  E.  Boeckb,  director  of  the  Berlin  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  has  bad  the  annexed  exhibits  F\  G*,  and  H',  compiled 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  expenditures  of  five  families  and  three  single 
persons,  both  of  the  working  and  the  middle  class.     In  this  connec- 
tion I  beg  to  annex  also  a  table  {V)  showing  the  average  wholesale  prices 
of  staple  articles  at  different  places  in  Germany,  both  in  1879  and  188D, 
as  prepared  by  the  imperial  statistical  bureau.    From  the  returns  of 
the  same  authority  Exhibit  K,  showing  German  emigration  for  ten  years, 
is  compiled,  from  v^hich  will  be  seen  that  during  that  i)eriod  934.5  of 
ever}'  1,000  emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  emigration  in  1881  is  reported  to  go  on  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
Germany  has  not  food  and  labor  enough  for  her  children. 

German  life  insurance  companies  in  1880. — Stock  capital  for  secaritv* 
523,532,919  inarks;  total  assets,  624,168,056  marks;  showing  an  increase 
of  3^,152,432  marks  as  against  the  close  of  1879.  Total  premiums  re- 
ceived, 75,981,251  marks  (5,^530,699  marks  more  than  in  1879).  Pa.vnien^ 
of  sums  assured,  34,083,437  marks;  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.29,464,7!JT 
marks;  dividends  paid  in  1880,  9,773,252  marks;  number  of  persons  ir^- 
sured,  651,187,  with  a  total  sum  of  2,252,369,562  marks;  averaginir 753 
marks*  i)er  cajnta. 

The  subterranean  telegraph  net  of  the  empire  is  now  completed;  i*' 
connects  220  towns  with  one  another,  and  extends  from  Kiinigsber^'i^^ 
the  northeast  of  Germany  to  Strassburg  in  Alsace ;  from  Breslan  in  tlm^ 
southeast  to  Emden  in  the  northwest,  and  from  Thorn  in  the  east  to 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  ^he  west  of  Germany.    The  laying  of  the  first  cal)!^^'? 
leading  from  Berlin  to  Halle,  was  commenced  in  March,  1S76,  and  ttE 
last  portion  of  the  net,  extending  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ws 
laid  three  months  ago.     The  laying  of  the  entire  amount  of  cable  fool^ 
nearly  fifty-eight  months,  and  cost  30,200,000  marks.     Seventy  cal>l^ 
lines  have  been  sunk  in  rivers. 

Postal. — The  financial  results  of  the  German  post  and  telegraph  a-^i' 
ministration  from  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  uft  to  the  3l8t  of  March,  185-^^ 
were  as  follows,  on  the  average,  per  vear : 

Rectipts 119,669, 

Expenditures 110,63'<J,i 

Surplus 9,037, 

GERMAN    RALWAYS. 

The  state  railwa\s  had  a  network  of  iron  roadway  of  iiiore  th 
18,180  kilometers  (11,272  miles)  in  the  month  of  September,  1881;  t       ^ 
gross  earnings  from  January  to  the  end  of  September  being  382,238,1^^-^ 
marks. 

Private  railway  companies  under  state  administration,  3,682  kit^^* 
meters  (2,282.8  miles)  in  operation;  100,387,809  marks  gross  earniim^^ 
for  nine  months.  Other  private  companies  with  own  n<lministratio^^' 
7,035.26  kilometers  (4,361.7  miles)  in  operation,  and  108,760,854  mr^"*^^ 
gross  earnings. 

Total  of  all   German  railroads  during  nine  months:   in  operati 
28,897  kilometers  (17,916.5  miles);  gross  earnings  $138,368,119  (5r^^^* 
387,655  marks),  netting  an  increase  of  184  kilometers  operated,  ^^^ 
$621,067  earnings  ov^er  the  amounts  of  the  same  nine  months  of  ^'^ 
preceding  year. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Table  L^,  showing  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  &c.,of  they"^^^ 
at  the  meteorological  station  at  Berlin,  is  here  annexed. 
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Exhibit  L^. — Table  showing  atmospheric  pressure^  temperature,  ^c,  of  the  year  1880,  at 

the  meteorological  station  at  Berlin, 


•    J.  _;    I 

U®    Temperature  (OC). 


Months. 


January i  765.3 

Febmary 7.56.6 

March 762.0 

April 755.1 

May : |  757,8 

Juno ; 754.3 

Jnly : I  755.6 

August I  756. 1 

September !  7.57. 9 


October 
Novembor 


752. 7 
7.57. 1 


December !    752.7 


1. 

1. 

4. 
10. 
12. 
17. 
20. 
18 
16. 

8. 

4. 

3. 


8.0 
11.0 
18.2 
27.4 
31.0 
30.2 
32.5 
27.8 
31.7 
22.  0 
13.8 
10.7 


12.4 
6.8 
5.4 
0.4 
0.6 
7.8 
10.2 
11.0 
6.4 
2.3 
3.0 
3.0 


a 

o 


8 


22 
28 
14 
26 
15 

101 
66 
42 
54 
73 
39 

HI 


There  has  been  much  labor  bestowed  in  gathering  the  statistical  in- 
formation contained  this  report,  and  in  translating,  collating,  and  pre- 
paring the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  several  tables  giving 
statistical  information  upon  subjects  which  have  not  been  heretofore 
reported  upon,  but  I  believe  them  all  to  contain  information  w^hich  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  department  and  the  people  of  our  country.  I 
^m  unable  to  give  any  clear  statement  as  to  the  general  condition  of 
trade  in  the  various  consular  districts  within  this  consulate  general's 
district,  as  some  of  the  consuls  have  as  yet  failed  to  send  in  their  annual 
trade  report.  Presuming  that  permission  will  be  granted  me  to  visit 
the  diflferent  consulates  in  accordance  with  my  request  in  my  dispatch 
No.  12, 1  have  concluded  to  delay  reporting  upon  the  needs  and  condition 
of  such  consulates  until  such  visit  can  be  made. 

M.  S.  BREWER, 

Consul- GeneraL 


BERLIN    eOUSEIIOLD  BUDGETS. 

Exhibit  F^ — Laboring  class  of  families. 


Approximate  expenditures  per  year. 


Lodging 

Bent per  year. 

Furniture,  household  effects .  do  . . 

Fuel do... 

Light,  petroleum do  . . 

Food:  At  home: 

Meat per  month. 

Beer do... 

Fish    do... 

Vegtables do. . . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Bread do  ,. 

Coffee * do... 

Milk do... 

Butter do. .. 

Lard do . . . 

Sugar do. .. 

Fruit,  cheese,  salt  . .  do . . . 

Ontrtde  the  house. .per  .vear. 
Beer do  .. 

Total  of  food do... 


Cigar-maker  with 
wife  and  three  chil- 
dren of  one,  three, 
and  five  ye-ars. 


C  1  room.  1  chamber, 

\     1  kitchen. 

$45  69 

9  52 

14  75 

4  28 

C  2  85(iponndmeat. 
(  ^  pound  sau- 

(  sage  a  day). 

23 

11 

1  07 
71 

2  85 
71 

1  07 
«    1  90 

71 

23 
1  42 


Tailor  (assistant), 

with  wife  and  two 

children  of  three 

and  five  3*ears. 


13  20 


158  50 
12  85 


! 


1  room,  1  chamber, 

1  kitchen. 

$71  40 

11  90 

14  28 

4  28 

20   (I  pound  a 
day). 

23 

47 
95 
71 
I  85 
47 
71 
90 
47 
34 
42 


Shoemaker  (master), 

with  wife,  without 

children. 


(2  rooms  (of  which  1 
li»  rented)  &.  1  kitchen. 
$78  54 
9  52 
12  85 
3  57 

3  57(i  pound  meat, 
4  pound  sau- 
sage a  day). 

11 

11 

71 

71 
1  07 

58 

71 
1  19 

47 


23 


13  80 


154  64 
17  13 


9  52 


114  24 
7  14 


174  24 


l«i  1%  \ 


YLVS^ 
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Exhibit  FK^Lahoring  class  o//amiWc«— Continued. 


Approximate  expenditures  per  year. 


Clothing  for— 

Hasband do. 

Wife do. 

Children do 

Shoes do. 

Linen: 

Kew  snpply  and  repair 

For  cleaning 

Taxes 

Hygiene: 

Infirmary  contributions . . . 

Insurance 

Medicines 

Baths 

Necessaries  of  mind : 

Instruction 

Books,  newspapers 

Clubs 

Otber  necessaries : 

Tobacco 

Amusement 


Cigar-maker  with 
wiie  and  three  chil- 
dren of  one,  three, 
and  flye  years. 


Tailor  (assistant), 

with  wife  and  two 

children  of  three 

and  five  years. 


42 

71 
14 
71 


8  56 


$14  28 

11  90 

7  14 
4  76 
6  H 

2  28 
71 

2  38 
71 


Shoemaker  (master), 

with  wife,  without 

children. 


2  38 
1  14 

.  2  85 
8  56 


$28  56 

7U 

4  26 
285 
783 

523 

47 


47 

595 
4  76 


Total  exi>enditnre  per  year. 
Beceipts: 


383  79 


350  57 


295  97 


Of  the  husband  and  wife 


Total  weekly  eam- 
ingH,  $6.18  (the 
wife  rolling  ci- 
gars). 


Husband  working 
at  home  assisted 
by  his  wife. 


Husband's  earnings 
$240.90 ;  wife'i 
earnings  by  wash- 
ing fine  linen, 
$23.80;  bv  renting 
a  room  $24.99. 


Total «m.a«l receipt. >\  *^^^^Jl^Cur^^    } »"  ^8  ] 288  7. 


Exhibit  G^ — Laboring  class  of  hachelors. 


Approximate  expenditures  per 
year. 

Lodging 

Rent per  year. . 

Fuel do — 

Furniture ...do 

Light .  f do. 

Food: 

Breakfast,  at  home  .per  month . . 

Lunch,  at  the  workshop,  .do. 

Dinner,  public  house do  — 

Afternoon's  collation  at  the  work- 
shop   per  month . 

Supper,  at  home do. . . 


Beer,  at  home do 

Beer,  outside  the  house  .  .do. . 

Cordials do 

Clothing 

Shoes  

Linen: 

New  supplies,  repairs 

Cleaning 

Taxes 

Hygiene : 

Infirmary  contribution 

Insurance 

Physician  aud  medicine 

Baths 

Necessaries  of  mind : 

Books,  newspapers 

Clubs         

Instruction 
Other  necessaries 

Tobacco 

Amusement 


Operative  in  sewing- 
machise  factory. 


Furnished  room. 

$29  98 
5  34 


Print-work,  opera- 
tive. 


Cotton,  &c.,  mill 
.  operative. 


Sleeping  place.  Sleeping  place. 

$21  42  $12  8S 


Total  annual  expenditures 
Total  annual  receipts 


279  74 
303  00 
With  wages  of  $5.82 


124  89 

135  68 

With  wages  of  $2  38 

to  18.35  per  week. 
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Exhibit  H\— Middle  class. 


FAMILY  OF  A  MERCHANT. 


[Three  children  of  flye,  eleven,  and  fourteen  years,  and  servant  girl.] 


Approximate  expenditure. 


Per  anuam. 


Lodging 

Rent 

Rent  tax  (6|  percent) .• 

Furniture,  household  effects  (supplies) 

Fuel  (press  coal,  wood,  peat):  l)aily  heating  of  three  rooms  for 'five  months  20 
press  coal  per  day  =  9,000  pieces  =  $19.27,  besides  wood  for  the  kitchen  ($9.28),  and 
peat  ($7.14) 

Light  (mostly  petroleum) i- 

Wages  for  the  servant  girl , 

Food,  per  day  and  capita,  23  cents 

The  wife  receives  $44.74  a  month  for  housekeeping,  and  expends  per  month : 

For  rolls $2  86 

For  bread 8  57 

For  milk  (2.11  quarts  a  day) 2  85 

For  meat  (2  pounds  a  day) 11  42 

For  vegetables 2  38 

For  coffee  (1  pound  per  week) 1  54 

Forpotatoes 1  78 

For  outter  (4  pounds  per  week) 4  77 

For  li^d(4  pounds  per  month).. 71 

For  siqrar  (6  to  8  pounds  per  month) 95 

For  cold  meat,  fruit,  cheese 6  95 

Forsoap,  blacking,  brushes 1  19 

For  beer  for  the  family 2  85 

Total  of  monthly  housekeeping  expenses 42  80 

Clothing  for — 

Husband 

Wife 

Children 

Shoes  for — 

Husband 1.. 

Wife 

Children 

Linen  in  all : 

Taxes : 

Municipal  income  tax  (3  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income,  $1.428 

State  income  tax .'. 

Hygiene : 

Physician  and  medicine 

Insurance  premium .' 

Baths 

If  ecessaries  of  mind : 

Instruction , 

Papers  and  books 7 

Clubs 

Other  necessaries  of  life : 

Theater,  concerts,  &c 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Beer  for  husband 

Total  annual  expenditure,  about 


Five  rooms  with 
all  accommoda- 
tions. 

$285 


10 
23 


35 

21 

35 

514 


60 
04 
80 


70 
42 
70 

oa 


35  70 
35  70 
71  40 

11  90 
11  90 
11  90 
28  5& 

42  84 
42  84 

21  42 

17  8S 
7  14 

69  40 
11  90 

35  70 
17  85 

17  85 

1,  428  00 
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Exhibit  B,'.— Middle  class — Coutinaed. 


ANOTHER  FAMILY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS. 


r Three  children  of  ten,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  years.] 


Approximate  expenditure. 


Lodging 


Rent,  inclusive  of  tax ^ 

Fuel  (press  coal,  wood,  peat) :  Daily  heatiug  of  two  rooms  for  Ave  months,  15  to 
20  press  coal  per  day  =  5,500  press  coal ;  also  wood  for  $4.76  ;  coke  or  peat  for  71 
cents 

Light  (mostly  petroleum) 

Foi»d,  per  day  and  capita,  23  cents 

The  wife  receives  $28.56  per  month  for  housekeeping,  and  expends  per  month  : 

For  rolls ^  43  liT 

For  bread j  »3  &v 

Formilk 2  14 

For  meat  (IJ  pounds  a  day) 8  56 

For  vegetables 178 

For  coffee  (3  pound,  per  week) 1  06 

For  potatoes * 95 

For  butter  (2  pounds  per  week) 2  85 

For  lard  (2  to  2J  pounds  i>er month) 34 

For  susrar  (6  to  8  pounds  per  month) 95 

For  cold  meat,  fi-uit,  cheese 4  76 

Ft»r  soap,  blacking,  brushes 34 

For  beer  for  the  family 1  19 


Total  of  monthly  housekeeping  expenses  28  49 

Clothing  for — 

Husband ..."i 

Wife   ..A 

Children  1 J 

Shoes  for — 

Husband ) 

Wife > 

Children ) 

Linen  in  all 

Taxes : 

Municipal  income  tax  (3  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income*). 

State  income  tax.* 
Hygiene : 

I'hysician  and  medicine 

Ins^urauce  premium 

Baths    ..  

Kecessaries  of  mind : 

Instruction 

Paper  and  books 

Clubs 

Other  necessaries  of  life : 

Theater,  concerta,  &c 

Tobacco,  cigars , 

Beer  for  husband , 


Tot-al  annual  expenditure,  about 


Per  annom. 


Three  rooms, 
chamber,  and 
kitchen. 

$142  M 


23  80 
8  56 

342  72 


71  40 

26  18 
2142 


595 
4  76 
3  57 

42  84 


14  28 


714  00 


*  Included  in  item  lodging. 
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KxHiBiT  r. — Table  showing  the  average  wholesale  prices  of  staple  articles  at  different  places 

in  Germany f  for  the  calendar  years  1879  and.  1880. 


Cities  and  articlea. 


Wheat,  per  1,000  kilograms  (22  cwt.) : 

Berlin 

Breslau 

Cologne  

Dantzic     *. . 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Halle-on-tbe-Saale 

Konigsberg ! 

Leipsic 

Lindan  

Magd<^burg 

Mannheim  

Munich 

Po8«*n 

St4»ttin     

Stuttgart  

Kye,  per  1,000  kilograms: 

Berlin 

Bremen ,. .   . .   " 

Breslan 

Cologne 

Dantzic 

Frankfnrt-on-the-Main 

Halle-on-the-Saale 

Konigsherg 

Leipsic ; 

Lindau    

Liibeck 

Magd«-burg  

Mannheim 

Munich   

Po«*>n  

Stettin 

Stuttgart 

Barley,  per  1,000  kilograms : 

Breslau    

Cologne 

Dantzic  

Fran  kfort-on-tho-  Main 

Halle-on-the-Saal 

Konigslierg. 

Leipsic 

Lindau 

Magdebnrg  * 

Mannheim 

Munich 

Posen  

Stetiin 

■   Stuttgart 

Oats,  per  1,000  kilograms  : 

Berlin 

Brenlau 

Cologne  

Dantzic 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Main 

Halle-on-the  Saal 

Konigsberg 

L«?ip8ic 

Lindau 

Xard.  per  100  kilograms  (2.2  cwt.) : 

Bremen  

Bacon,  per  100  kilograms  : 

Bremen 

Cott*)n,  per  100  kilograms : 
,         Bremen : 

Middling  upland 

Good  fair  Oomra 

Hambnrg 

"Wool,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin    

Bremen  

Hamburg 

Hemp,  per  100  kilograms : 

Hamburg 

Liibeck 


Annual  average. 


1880. 

1879. 

$51  84 

$i7  08 

48  96 

55  68 



51  36 

49  93 

46  69 

56  48 

50  87 

50  00 

46  14 

49  05 

45  57 

54  24 

47  91 

62  15 

56  19 

52  46 

46  41 

58  78 

M  02 

57  59 

53  31 

49  26 

43  55 

50  93 

45  93 

60  45 

54  74 

44  44 

31  65 

42  84 

44  89 

'  32  73 

47  55 

37  12 

43  07 

29  88 

47  60 

36  41 

48  34 

36  41 

44  88 

29  27 

49  02 

36  65 

50  45 

39  27 

44  74 

32  36 

46  64 

34  51 

48  31 

37  12 

48  49 

38  08 

43  55 

30  94 

43  00 

30  70 

49  02 

)0  93 

36  41 

31  17 

50  69 

47  60 

34  60 

33  08 

44  50 

42  12 

42  60 

39  98 

31  03 

29  75 

42  36 

38  35 

50  45 

48  07 

46  17 

44  98 

45  45 

42  36 

49  26 

50  21 

36  65 

30  32 

38  55 

34  03 

46  88 

43  55 

35  22 

30  22 

34  98 

28  56 

36  89 

34  03 

35  93 

29  13 

34  03 

34  03 

38  08 

34  03 

32  84 

26  89 

36  65 

33  32 

36  89 

35  22 

20  23 

19  27 

31  65 

29  27 

26. 18 

31  65 

29  98 

84  49 

79  73 

114  24 

99  72 

108  52 

98  77 

19  75 

15  23 

12  13 

12  61 
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Table  showing  the  average  whol^ale  price$f  ^c. — Continued. 


Cities  and  articles. 


Cotton  yam,  per  kilogram  (2  lbs  3.02) : 

AugAburg - 

Crefehl 

M  uhlhansey 

Stuttgart 

Pig  iron,  per  1,000  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Breslau 

Dortmund 

Diisseldorf 


Hamburg •. 

Lnbeck  (best  Swedish  rod-iron) 


Lead,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin * 

Cologne 

Franlcfort-on-the-Main ^, 

Hamburg '. 

Copper,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Hamburg 

Zinc,  per  100  kilograms : 

Breslau 

Cologne 

Frank  fort-on-tbe-Main 

Hamburg 

Tin,  per  100  kilograms : 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Main 

Ham  burg 

Petroleum  (wbitc  refined  American),  per  100  kilograms: 

Bremen 

Dantzic 

Hamburg 

Stettin 

Pit  coal,  per  1,000  kUograms : 

Berlin 

Breslau 

Dantzic 

Dortmund 

Diisseldorf , 

Essen , 

Hamburg 

Mngdebnrg 

Mannheim 

Munich 

Posen 

Stettin 

Stuttgart 

Indian  corn,  per  1,000  kilograms 

Bremen 

Breslaii , 

Hamburg 

Leipzic , 

Stettin 

Flour,  per  1,000  kilograms : 
Of  wheat: 

Bremlan 

Cologne 

Halle-on-tbe-Saale 

Liibeck 

Munich 

Posen 

Of  rve : 

Berlin 

Posen 

Bape-seed  oil,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Breslaii 

Cologne :... 

Dantzic 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Halle-on-tbe-Saale 

Hamburg 

Koniesberg.^ 

Leipsio •. 

Magdeburg 

Mannheim 

Stettin 


Annual 

average. 

1880. 

1 

1879. 

$0  43  to  $0  43 

$0  39  to  10  46 

1  26  to 

2  38 

1  21  to    2  31 

42  to 

74 

39  to      m 

43  to 

43 

38  to       45 

IG  89  to  20  70 

13  32  to  17  61 

15  94  to  17  37 

12  37  to  13  56 

16  42  to  18  80 

12  61  to  15  ^3 

19.99  to  «0  70 

13  32  to  14  9» 

14  31  to  17  85 

12  85  to  15  47 

61  16 

48  07 

7  85 

7  37 

7  61 

7  14 

7  61 

737 

8  33 

7  r 

35  46 

3165 

32  13 

30  23 

33  55. 

31  » 

8  09 

7  61 

9  04 

I                       8(» 

9  04 

1                       856 

9  28 

'                       833 

43  07 

96  41 

44  98 

37  68 

4  04 

3dd 

6  66 

5  47 

4  04 

3  » 

4  52 

iU 

7  04  to 

4  52 

3  80  to    404 

3  42  to 

2  38 

1  42  to    2  33 

3  09  to 

3  33 

2  85  to    309 

1  42  to 

1  90 

1  19  to    1  90 

1  42  to 

1  90 

1  19  to    1  42 

1  42  to 

1  66 

95  to    1  W 

3  33  to 

3  80 

3  57  to    3  SO 

37  12 

330i 

35  93 

34  27 

35  93 

34  27 

36  89 

31  ^ 

34  98 

29  75 

35  46 

34  74 

29  51 

27M 

35  46 

28« 

29  75 

27M 

34  27 

29  03 

31  89 

7  37 

606 

7  61 

690 

8  09 

761 

7  85 

6W 

8  56 

•       765 

7  85 

7  14 

6  18 

45! 

6  90 

4» 

12  85 

13  0> 

12  61 

13  09 

14  04 

14  2? 

12  85 

13  00 

14  51 

14  T5 

13  09 

13  33 

13  32 

1S» 

12  13 

12  61 

13  09 

13  C 

13  a-^ 

13  » 

14  90 

14  » 

12  85 

13  32 
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Table  showing  the  average  wholesale priceSf  cfc. — Continued. 


Cities  and  articles. 


Sugar,  per  100  kilograms : 
Raw: 

Brans  wick 

Cologne - 

Halle  on-the  Saale ■ 

Hambarg 

Magdebarg 

Stettin 

Refined : 

Brunswick • 

Cologne - 

Halle-unthe-Saale 

Hambnrg 

Magdeburg 

Stettin        

Coffee,  per  100  kilograms : 
Bremen : 

Rio 

Savanilla 

Cologne : 

Java 

Santos 

Frankfort-on-the-Main : 

Native  Ceylon    

Plantation  Ceylon , 

Hamburg : 

Santos 

Rio 

La  Guayra  Trillado 

Mannheim : 

Santos 4 

Plantation  Ceylon — 

Rioe,  per  100  kilograms : 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

s 


Annual  average. 


$15  23 
15  94 
13  28 
10  47 
15  23 
15  23 

19  04 
19  27 
19  27 
18  08 

18  80 

19  99 


4  99  to 
4  52  to 


$14  99 
15  47 
14  99 
9  99 
14  99 
14  99 

18  56 
18  80 
18  80 

17  85 

18  32 

19  51 


30  22 
32  60 

29  75 
31  17 

47  60 
44  50 

48  31 
43  70 

44  03 

57  59 

58  54 

30  94 

30  22 

31  17 

29  75 
28  32 
32  13 

43  70 
58  54 

42  12 

58  54 

6  42 

7  37 

4  76  to  6  18 
4  76  to  6  90 

Exhibit  K^ 


German  emigration  in  ten  years,  1671-*80. 


Years. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 , 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1OT8 

1879 

1880 

Total  in  ten  years  (1871-'80) . . 
Of  which  went  via  Havre  in  1871-  80 . 
Of  every  1,000  emigrants  went  in 
1871-'80,  to , 


I 


75,912 

195,650 

103,638 

45, 112 

30,773 

28,368 

21,964 

24, 217 

38,327 

106,190 


595,151 
30,494 


s 


45,658 
66,919 
48,608 
17,907 
12, 613 
10,972 
9,328 
11,329 
15,828 
51,627 


290,789 


I 
I 


30,254 
57, 615 
51,432 
24.093 
15,826 
13,706 
10,725 
11.827 
18,165 
42,787 


270,430 


CO 


1,536 
268 
202 
75 
85 
245 
562 


2,963 


« 


1,116 
3,698 
1,576 
2,066 
4,488 
1,836 
976 
4,089 
11,224 


I 


s  . 

e 


73,816 
120,056 
96,641 
42,492 
27,834 
22,767 
18, 240 
20, 873 
80  808 
103, 115 


30, 969   506, 142 


934.5 


o 


|| 


e 
H 


9 

690 

49 

138 

38 

11 

11 

89 

44 

222 


1,301 


2.2 
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German  emigration  in  ten  yearSy  1871-*80 — CoiitiouecL 


Years. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


S 

i  6 

© 


21 
38 
32 
24 
2& 
8 
25 
12 
17 
19 


Total  in  ten  vears  (1871-'80) i    232 

Of  which  went  via  llavre  in  1871-80.   .         | 

Of  every  1,000  emigrants  went  in  1871-80,  tfl 0.  4 


0) 

if 


37 
61 
28 
83 
47 
35 

243 
74 
59 

100 


£ 

o 
H 


920 
3,232 
5,048 
1,019 
1,387 
3,432 
1,069 
1.048 
1,630 
2,119 


o 
S 

C 

c 


2*13 
387 
496 
418 
377 
804 
289 
449 
441 
420 


767  20, 904   4, 344 
i.3  '   35.1     7.3 


18 

2 

4 

5 

1 

54 

750 

349 

23 

27 


11 
12 
9 
33 
37 
31 
31 
50 
31 
36 


9 


817 
1,172 
1.331 

900 
1.026 
1,226 
1,3(16 
1,718 

274 

13* 


1,278  I     281     9,902 


2.1       0.5       16.6 


GEEMANY. 

Geestemiiiide-Bremerhav^eii. 

,  No.  18.— October  26,  1881. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Canisius  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 188L 

United  States  Consulate, 

geestemunde-bremernaven, 

October  26,  1881. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GERMANY. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  German  Government  for  the 
year  1880,  the  exports  of  the  empire  have  been  greater  than  the  imports 
by  $53,119,047;  the  latter  amounted  to  $684,857,143,  and  the  former  to 
$737,976,190. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  different  articles  of  merchandise 
imported  and  exported: 


Classification. 


Live  stock 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 

Plants  and  seeds 

Manure  and  ofTal 

Rolling  stock,  wagons,  6lc 

Machinery 

Fancy  goods 

Objects  of  fine  art  and  literatare. 
Fuel 


Iniport«. 


$3U.  642,  857 

182,  523,  fl09 

17,  190,  476 

15, 476, 192 

166,666 

7,  69(),  475 

2, 214, 285 

3.  761, 904 

7, 261, 904 


Exports. 


$32.5S1.238 

122, 142, 857 

7,  464,  IM 

5,238.095 

1.309.523 

21.119,W7 

13,  523,  m 

9,  000, 000 

13.583,2» 
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Claaaification. 


Saw  material  for  the  manufacture  of: 

Chemicals 

Stonh,  clay,  and  glass  ware 

Hard  a  are 

"WcmmI  and  buHket  ware 

PaptTware        

Leather  and  smokintr  appliances. 

Textile,  felt,  and  drt*88 

India  rubber  and  uil-cluth 


Totals 


Imports. 


$81, 976. 

9,547, 

35, 214, 

26,  500, 

3.547, 

38,  428, 

208,  666, 

5, 047, 


190 
619 
285 
000 
619 
577 
666 
619 


684, 857, 143 


Exports. 


$95,  800,  523 
27.119,047 
83, 404, 765 
21.  868,  952 
13,  679,  047 
43.  678, 476 

222,  380,  955 
4,071,428 

737, 976, 190 


The  increase  of  imports  was  to  be  fouud  in  grain,  provisions,  and  raw 
material.  When  the  foregoing  table  is  still  more  condensed,  the  im- 
ports and  exports  will  read  as  follows: 


Classification. 


Im  porta. 


Exports. 


Grain,  provisions,  and  spirit  drinks: 

Unprepared 

Prepared 

Raw  material     

Half-manufactared  goods 

Manufacture<l  goods ., 


Totals 


$205, 166,  666 

17,  023,  857 

311,714,240 

96,  952,  380 

54,  000,  000 

684,  857. 143 


$95.  952,  380 
58,  809,  523 
186,  047,  547 
100,  023,  809 
297, 142,  931 

737,  976, 190 


Excess  of  exports  over  imports 


53, 119,  047 


In  this  classification  the  importance  of  Germany  as  a  great  manufact- 
uring country  is  apparent.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  consisted  of 
raw  material ;  more  than  one  quarter  consisted  of  articles  used  for  sub- 
sistence, such  as  grain,  flour,  and  provisions,  i&c,  which,  as  it  appears, 
Germany  can  no  longer  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for  her  large 
population,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  importation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce from  our  country  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

If  we  summarize  under  two  heads  the  articles  of  import  and  export, 
the  following  result  appears  : 


Classifloatlon. 


Exports. 


Raw  material  and  provisions $516,880,952  I    $281,976,190 

Manufactured  goods ' 167,976,191        456,000,000 

Totals 684,857,143        737,976,190 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT   OF   GRAIN. 


The  statistical  reports  for  the  last  half  year,  i,  e.,  from  January  1  ta 
June  30,  give  the  following  interesting  figures  regarding  the  import  and 
export  of  grain  in  Germany : 


Wheat 
Rye... 
Barley 
Oats... 
IfaiM 


Import. 


DoubU 
centners. 
1, 728, 004 
2, 710,  983 
1, 178, 699 
1, 114, 648 
2,052,400 


Export. 


Double 

centners. 

238. 001 

33,54iS 

257, 386 

187,428 

4,027 
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According  to  the  above,  Germany  has  invported,  under  the  new  tariff 
adopted  in  the  last  session  of  the  Reichstag,  in  all  about  8,683,735  double 
centners,  or  nearly  17,500,000  centners  of  grain  from  abroad.  Against 
this  immense  import  an  export  of  only  720,387  doable  centners  stands  re- 
corded, so  that  the  import  exceeds  theexportby  about  16,000,000  centners 
in  this  necessary  of  life.  Formerly  but  very  little  maize  was  used  in  Ger- 
many, but  now,  as  the  above  figures  show,  the  consumption  of  this 
product  is  immense.  The  import  revenue  was  about  7,000,000  marks  in 
excess  for  the  half  year  named,  and  had,  of  coarse,  to  be  paid  by  the 
consumers,  and  not  by  the  coantries  from  which  they  were  imported,  as 
was  asserted  would  be  the  case  by  the  Deputies  who  assisted  Prince 
Bismarck  in  the  national  legislature  to  put  an  import  duty  on  aU  sorts 
of  grain  and  flour. 

PETROLEUM  IN  GERMANY. 

Kot  far  from  Oelheim,  about  80  miles,  in  the  Province  of  Hanover,  "oil 
fountains"  have,  so  to  say,  risen  out  of  the  ground  like  Banquo's  ghost, 
and  threaten  to  annihilate  the  export  of  petroleum  from  America  to 
Oermany;  at  least  so  believe  the  sanguine  burgers  who  live  in  the 
town  of  Peine,  on  the  Hanover  State  Railroad,  near  Oelheim.  Already 
for  the  last  ten  years  oil-wells  have  been  in  operation  on  the  heath 
land  of  Lunneburg,  and  fortunes  have  been  lost  on  the  celebrated  but 
desolate  plain  by  enterjirising  oil  men,  for  the  crude  petroleum  found 
there  was  of  a  more  inferior  quality  than  was  expected,  and  could  not 
compete  in  the  market  with  the  American.  The  import  of  refined  pe- 
troleum from  the  States  increased  from  year  to  year  to  an  immense 
extent,  bringing  millions  of  dollars  to  our  country,  but  causing  the 
Germans  sadly  to  wonder  where  this  drain  on  their  exchequer  would 
end.  How  large  this  drain  has  been,  even  during  the  Jast  eight  months, 
can  be  estimated  from  the  foregoing  official  statement. 

Probably  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  first  petroleum  was 
imported  into  Germany  from  the  States,  bringing  many  million  dollars 
to  our  merchants.  But  the  Germans  hope  and  believe  that  Oelheim,  on 
the  Lunneburger  Heide,  will  furnish  all  the  petroleum  needed  in  their 
country,  and  more.  The  latest  discoveries  in  that  vast  desolate  plain, 
extending  over  two-thirds  of  the  former  kingdom  but  now  province  of 
Hanover,  have  caused  an  "oil  fever ^  in  the  Fatherland  equal  to  that 
caused  in  the  States  by  the  discovery  of  "earth  oil"  in  Pennsylvania 
A  Mr.  Mohr,  whose  son  for  some  time  resided  in  New  York,  where  he 
probably  became  to  some  extent  familiar  with  our  vast,  petroleum  busi- 
ness, recently  made  attempts  to  sink  wells  on  the  said  heath  after  the 
Pennsylvania  fashion,  which  proved  successful.  The  third  well,  bored 
to  a  depth  of  about  220  feet,  suddenly  emitted  petroleum  with  the  force 
of  an  artesian  well.  To  this  day  the  subterranean  gases  force  the  petro- 
leum to  the  surface  in  as  splendid  a  stream  as  if  the  stored -up  Platonic 
powers  were  about  to  establish  here  a  geyser  similar  to  those  found  in 
Greenland's  icy  regions,  only,  of  course,  far  superior  as  regards  utility. 
Mr.  Mohr  was  not  backward  in  informing  enterprising  and  ubiquitous 
newspaper  correspondeut-s  of  the  valuable  discoveries,  and  it  took  a 
verj'  short  time  to  create  an  oil  fever  equal  to  that  consequent  on  the 
detection  of  petroleum  at  Oiltown  and  TitusviUe  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  subside,  for  the  daily  newspapers  constantly 
brought  the  most  glowing  accounts  from  the  Lunneburger  Heath,  arous- 
ing in  the  breasts  of  German  capitalists  the  desire,  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  free  their  country  from  "refined-petroleum-produciug  Yankees" as  to 
fill  their  own  money-safes  by  means  of  Mr.  Mohr's  oUspring  (oelquelle). 
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Dhoasands  and  thousands  of  carious  persons  went  to  Peine  and  from 
here  by  omnibus  to  Oelheim  to  see  the  oil  fountain  and  wells,  upon 
v^bich  powerful  steam  oil-pumps  are  now  operating.  If  the  newspaper 
•eports  can  be  relied  upon,  every  visitor  to  Oelheim  or  Oilhome  was 
iurprised  at  seeing  such  precious  liquid  bubble  up  from  the  ground. 
lo  the  oil  fever  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fierce  anti-Bismarck 
election  agitation  sunk  for  a  short  time  into  less  importance  than  the 
►il  wells  at  Peine.  Capitalists  of  the  principal  money-centers  of  Ger- 
nany  also  directed  their  attention  to  the  famous  spot,  as  if  a  great 
ireasure  was  about  to  be  unearthed  there,  and  Mr.  Mohr  found  no  diflft- 
julty  in  persuading  the  large  banking  firm  of  Messrs.  Sternberg  &  Co., 
)f  Berlin,  that  his  oil  wells  were  worth  untold  millions,  and  that  all  that 
^»s  necessary  was  plenty  of  capital  to  work  them  to  drive  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oil  men  with  their  blue  barrels  gradually  out  of  the  markets  of 
Sermany.  Seeing  and  observing  the  liberality  with  which  the  heath- 
3lad  waste  furnished  the  material  used  in  the  German  student  lamp, 
the  rich,  enterprising,  and  speculative  Berlin  bankers  offered  Mr.  Mohr 
2,500,000  marks  for  his  wells,  fountains,  machinery,  refining  apparatus, 
real  estate,  and  all  his  rights,  which  proposition  was  accepted  by  him, 
I  suppose  after  a  not  too  long  consideration.  But  other  treasure-seekers 
started  for  the  oil  region,  and  the  well-boring  is  now  carried  on  with  an 
enterprise  and  spirit  promising,  as  the  Germans  believe,  great  results; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to 
affect  our  petroleum  commerce  with  Germany.  In  Galicia,  Austria, 
long  ago,  petroleum  was  found,  and  capitalists  of  different  countries 
have  there  tried  to  develop  the  industry  of  providing  refined  oil  for 
lighting  purposes,  but  their  endeavors  have  neither  had  a  perceptible 
effect  on  our  petroleum  importations  into  Austria  or  any  other  country. 
I  surmise  the  Lunneburger  petroleum  enterprise  will  result  in  the  same 
failure.  The  petroleum  stocks,  which  last  summer  rose  nearly  100  per 
cent,  above  par,  went  down  nearly  that  much  at  most  exchanges  on 
which  they  were  sold;  and  when  the  speculators  have  made  enough 
moi\ey  out  of  it  they  will  be  bought  at  50  per  cent,  and  more  below  par. 

THE  IMPORT   TARIFF. 

The  production  of  the  most  important  of  the  necessities  of  life,  such 
as  grain  and  meat,  is  still  far  short  of  what  is  needed  in  Germany.    It 
is  not  yet  possible  to  form  a  definite  estimate  regarding  the  financial 
effect  of  the  new  import  tariff'.    For  the  year  1879,  when  a  readjustment 
of  the  tariff  was  in  prospect,  speculation  was  the  cause  of  an  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  imports,  and  also  affected  the  year  1880,  of  which  the 
statistical  reports  were  only  recently  made  public.    I  doubt  not  that 
the  year  1881  must  show  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  derived  from  Ae 
import  duties  when  compared  with  the  year  1880.    Taking  the  year 
1878,  which  showed  a  net  income  of  111,585,475  marks  import  revenue, 
and  comparing  with  it  the  year  1880,  the  latter  shows  an  increase  of 
55,000,000  marks,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.,  which  was  of  course  the  result 
of  the  new  import  tariff.    If  we  take  the  following  imported  goods,  we 
find  that  petroleum  produced  a  tariff  income  of  15,998,000  marks ;  grain, 
Com,  and  flour,  15,094,925  marks;  lard  and  meat,  8,323,544  marks; 
iron  and  hardware,  4,023,000  marks ;  wood,  2,890,000  marks ;  live  stock, 
^,407,466  marks,  and  ma<;hinery,  908,000  marks.     All  these  goods  were 
V)rmerly  imported  free  of  import  duty.    It  was  originally  calcblated 
^hat  the  duties  on  grain  would  amount  to  12,000,000  marks,  lard  about 
^,800.000  marks,  but  from  the  foregoiuig  it  may  be  seen  that  these  cal- 

4277 56 
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cuhitioiis  were  far  short  of  the  reality.  It  was  tleclared  in  the  German 
Parliauieut  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  all  those  who  advocated 
the  increase  of  import  duties,  that  the  foreign  countries  that  imported 
these  necessities  of  life  would  have  to  pay  the  duties  on  them.  But 
this  idea  has  been  found  erroneous,  for  the  consumers  have  also  to  bear 
the  increase  caused  by  the  import  duties,  and  therefore  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  att'ected  by  the  higher  prices.  The  large  majority  of  Ger- 
mans are  free-traders,  and  one  result  of  the  newly  adopted  import  duties  is 
that  this  question  is  a  more  pronounced  one  in  the  elections  which  are 
about  to  take  place  for  the  German  Parliament.  The  new  policy  coald 
never  have  been  adopted  if  the  large  land-owners  had  not  combined 
with  the  manufacturers  to  pass  it  in  the  legislature.  The  result  prom- 
ised was  supposed  to  consist  in  the  greater  prosperity  of  Germany,  and 
many  of  the  Liberal  party  voted  for  the  measure,  but  this  prosperity 
has  not  yet  become  apparent,  and  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the 
government  will  find  a  fiercer  opposition  to  the  protection  policy  than 
«ver  before.  Indian  corn  (maize),  which  is  now  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  our  country  into  Germany,  and  extensively  used  in  the  dis- 
tilleries, has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  new  tariff,  and  the  products 
of  distilling  are  so  much  increased  in  price,  that  not  only  the  mauufac^ 
urers  cry  out  against  the  tariff*  on  corn  but  also  the  consumers  have  be- 
come strong  opponents  of  the  new  measure  of  the  government.  Although 
the  government  now  derives  a  much  larger  income  than  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tax  on  grain  and  other  articles,  still  it  is  maintained  that 
commerce,  consumption,  and  manufacture  suffer  severely  in  consequence 
of  it.  When  the  crops  are  abundant  the  government  derives  but  a 
small  revenue  from  the  grain  imports,  but  when  the  harvest  is  a  bad 
one,  as  so  often  happens  in  Germany,  the  millions  suffer  considerably 
on  account  of  the  new  policy,  for  they  can  least  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  flour,  which  they  have  to  do,  because  the  importers  do  not 
pay  the  tax,  but  increase  the  price  of  grain,  which  goes  finally  to  the 
baker  shops  in  the  shape  of  flour.  Geestemilnde  and  Bremerhven  so 
far  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  free  ports,  not  one  article,  whether 
tobacco  or  liquor,  having  to  pay  any  duty  whatever.  But  Prince  "Bis- 
marck intends  to  take  away  this  privilege  from  all  the  free  ports,  Ham- 
burg, Altona,  Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  and  Geestemunde,  and  incorpo- 
rate them  in  the  German  tariff  union.  All  these  ports  consider  this 
intention  of  the  German  prime  minister  a  severe  blow  at  their  Aitore 
prosperity  as  great  shipping  ports.  This  opinion  I  believe  to  be  erro- 
neous, for  no  imported  goods  will  have  to  pay  duty  till  actually  broaght 
into  the  market. 

AMERICAN  SHIPS   AT  BREMERHAVEN. 

Twenty-six  American  ships,  having  a  tonnage  of  31,137  tons,  arrived 
in  my  consular  district  of  Bremerhaven  and  Geestemilnde  during  the 
year  1881.  Their  inward  cargoes  consisted  of  tobacco,  staves,  linseed, 
cotton-seed  meal,  petroleum,  rice,  teak- wood,  rattans,  dried  apples,  and 
general  cargoes.  Their  outward  cargoes  were  chiefly  composed  of  wa* 
uuring  salt,  cement,  empty  petroleum  barrels,  spiegeleisen,  old  railroad 
iron,  and  general  cargoes.  In  the  preceding  year  twenty-three  Ameri- 
can vessels  arrived  here,  with  a  tonnage  of  33,560  tons. 

THE   GERMAN  MERCHANT   MARINE. 

Of  the  4,660  sea-going;  vessels  of  the  German  merchant  marine,  513 
are  principally  \)\\\\t  ot  *\to\i^  x'vl^  W^  ^^Vlvug  vessels  and  397  steam 
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ships.  Of  th€  sailiDg  ships,  38  beloug  to  the  Weser  region,  as  do  50  of 
the  steamships.  Four  thoasand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sailing 
vessels  and  17  steamships  are  principally  built. of  wood,  and  2,912  of 
them  have  no  iron  plate  whatever ;  1,113  sailing  ships  and  267  steam- 
ships are  up  to  ten  years  old ;  1,558  sailing  vessels  and  105  steamships, 
total  1,663,  are  from  ten  to  twenty  years  old;  and  987  sailing  vessels 
and  35  steamships,  total  1,022,  have  an  age  of  thirty  years,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  still  older;  one  ship  is  nearly  100  years. 

Regarding  the  tonnage,  987  ships  (918  sailing  vessels  and  69  steam- 
ships) are  of  less  than  100  cubic  meters,  or  35.3  registered  tonnage; 
1,094  (1,023  sailing  vessels  and  71  steamships)  have  a  tonnage  of  70  tons ; 
1,207  ships  (1,149  sailing  vessels  and  58  steamships)  have  up  to  353  tons ; 
700  ships  (80  steamships)  have  a  capacity  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  cubic 
meters,  or  706  tons.  Two  hundred  and  nine,  including  46  steamships, 
contain  from  2,000  to  3,000  cubic  meters.  There  are  122  vessels,  includ- 
ing 25  steamships,  which  have  4,000  cubic  meters ;  27  ships,  including 
18  steamships,  have  as  much  as  5,000  cubic  meters ;  and  3  sailing  vessels 
and  27  steamships  have  more  than  5,000  cubic  meters,  or  over  1,765 
registered  tons.  The  largest  sailing  vessel  of  the  German  merchant 
marine  is  the  W.  Went,  of  Bremerhaven,  which  port  can  also  boast  of 
the  largest  steamer,  the  Elbe,  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Line,  being 
of  7,959  cubic  meters.  The  German  merchant  marine  contains  373  screw 
steamers,  40  paddle-wheel  steamships,  161  three-masted  sailing  vessels, 
and  90  two-masted.  There  are  at  present  plying  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  4,655  sailing  vessels  and  555  steamers.  Of  the  former, 
395  and  of  the  latter  35  belong  to  Germany.  The  steamship  Elbe  (7,500 
tons),  of  the  North-German  Lloyd,  made  the  shortest  passage  across 
the  ocean  on  record — nine  days  eighteen  hours  from  New  York  to  Brem- 
erhaven. 

From  January  1  to  July  30,  4,547  ships  arrived  at  the  Weser  ports, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  899,094  tons. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  BREMERHAVEN. 

Statement  ehowing  the  number  of  emigrant  ships,  how  man  if  passengers  per  ship^  and  whither 

boundy  during  the  last  five  years,  1876-1880. 
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During  the  years  from  1832  to  1880,  the  following  numbers  of  emi- 
grants left  Germany,  via  Bremerhaven : 

1832-'36 : 52,643 

1837-'41 59,211 

1842-^46 107,597 

1847-'51 155,587 

1852-^56 2f  1,604 

1857-'()1 141,472 

1862-'66 167,606 

1867-71 311,220 

1873-'76 220,460 

1877-'80 147,646 

GERMAN   TOBACCO. 

In  Sept<3mber  last  the  imperial  statistical  office  republished  the  result 
of  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  year  1880-'81  (July  1, 1880,  to  June  30, 1881). 
This  report  deserves  considerable  attention  on  our  part,  because  the 
*  Germans  import  raw  tobacco  principally  from  the  United  Stat4^s.  Every 
German  planter  now  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  marks  per  100  kilograms 
dried  tobacco,  a  law  which  haa  been  in  force  since  July  16,  1879.  The 
total  area  on  which  tobacco  was  planted  in  1880  amounted  to  2,417,594 
ai*  (59,842.3  acres),  or  090,298  ar  (17,058.2  acres)  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  reason  of  this  increase  is  supi^osed  to  be  the  high 
prices  the  planters  realized  for  their  crop  in  1879,  viz,  75.40  marks  for 
100  kilograms  dried  leaves;  in  1880  they  realized  71.04  marks  for  the 
same  quantity.  This  price  does  not  include,  however,  the  internal  reve- 
nue. The  tobacco  crop  in  the  year  1880  was,  as  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned, a  very  good  one,  for  not  less  than  51,531,594  kilograms  dried 
leaves  were  produced  within  the  German  Tarifl'  Union  in  that  year.  In 
the  past  year  an  average  of  2,132  kilograms  were  raised  on  one  hektar 
of  land  against  1,640  kilograms  in  1879.  Of  the  mentioned  total  crop 
of  1880,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  produced  15,289,684;  Prussia, 
13,524,830;  Bavaria,  11,028,757;  Alsace-Lorraine,  8,085,135  kilograms. 
The  total  tobacco  crop  of  1880  of  the  German  Empire  was  estimated  at 
36,500,000  marks,  or  15,000,000  more  than  in  1879.  The  Germans  are 
inveterate  smokers,  and  did  they  not  raise  so  much  of  their  own  tobacco 
our  planters  and  dealers  would  do  a  still  larger  business  in  this  product 
than  they  do  now,  although  it  is  enormous  in  spite  of  the  German  home 
crops.  Prince  Bismarck  intends  to  make  the  tobacco  business  a  state 
monopoly,  as  it  is  in  Austria  and  France.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  he  will  succeed  in  this  project,  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  large  majority  of  Germans  are  free-traders  and  are  especially  op- 
posed to  putting  a  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  is 
already  sufficientlv  paternal. 

THEODORE  CANISIUS, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Qeestemunde- Bremerhaven^  October  26,  1881. 

*  1  ar  =  100  square  meters;  10,000  square  metei*8  =  1  hektar;  1  acre  =  40.4(>7  ar. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  EdKSTEIN. 

United  States  Consulate, 
Amsterdam^  September  30, 1882. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  tabular  statements  of  the  im- 
portfl  and  exports  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  and  of  the  Netherlands 
daring  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881 ;  also  statements  showing 
the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  a  statement  showing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  July 
30, 1882. 

The  statistical  tables  of  the  imports  and  exports  herewith  are  com- 
piled from  the  only  ofiicial  publication  on  the  subject  accessible  to  me, 
and  I  regret  that  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  these  statistics  are  pre- 
pared and  published  in  this  country  precludes  the  possibility  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  actual  total  value  of  either  the  imports  or  exports,  and  renders 
it  next  to  impossible  to  state  whether  the  same  have  increased  or  de- 
creased as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  or  years. 

The  tabular  statements  herewith  of  the  navigation  of  this  port  are 
also  prepared  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  published  in  the  official 
statistics,  and  are  neither  as  full  nor  comprehensive  as  I  should  like  to 
make  them,  but  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  information  and  material 
required  in  order  to  improve  on  them. 

The  statement  herewith  of  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1882,  shows  the  same  to  amount  to  $2,200,171.90.  For  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1881,  they  were  covered  by  the  sum  of  $617,567.49;  for  the  like 

ieriod  of  1880,  by  the  sum  of  $1,007,410.85;  for  1879,  by  the  sum  of 
331,080.99,  and  for  1878  they  amounted  to  only  $228,667.12.  This  will 
show  how  steadily  and  largely  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  have  been  increasing  during  the  past  five  years,  ex- 
cepting the  year  1880-'81. 

When  I  take  into  consideration  that  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion have  recently  been  established,  exist,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so,  by  the  regular  running  of  two  lines  of  steamers  from  Amsterdam 
to  New  York,  and  further,  that  the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  products  of  the  East  India  Colonies  has  been  abolished,  I  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  exports  from  this  consular  district,  and  from 
the  Netherlands  generally,  to  our  country  are  almost  certain  to  increase 
still  further  and  largely  in  the  near  future. 

On  examination  of  the  invoice  book  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for 
the  increase  in  the  exports  of  1882  over  those  of  1881, 1  find  this  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  articles  as  shown  by 
ttie  following  statement,  and  by  the  exports  of  others  which  in  the  pre- 
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vious  year  did  not  enter  into  the  exports  from  tliis  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  at  all,  viz : 


Articles. 


Cattle 

Cheese 

Diamonds 

Gin 

Seeds,  all  kinds 

Tobacco,  leaf,  Samatra.. 
Vegetables,  pickled,  &.c. 
Gold  bullion  and  coin  . . . 

Mineral  water 

Potatoes 

Paper  rags 


Exported  in 
1880-'81. 


$3,992  00 

1, 795  79 

J  30. 201 

47,  521 

20, 601 

146, 766  80 

g,  000  00 


71 
21 
00 


Export  (<l  in 

l881-'82. 


$15, 858  00 

5,06160 

539.740  00 

62,65612 

51,095  42 

435,622  19 

46,01124 

562,911  M 

5.955  72 

4,071  17 

39,917  72 


The  number  of  invoices  certified  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1882, 
was  855,  and  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  only  512;  showing  an 
increase  of  343  invoices  in  1882. 

Debenture  and  landing  certificates  for  goods  brought  here  from  the 
United  States  under  export  bonds,  or  with  benefit  of  drawback,  are  now 
also  frequently  required  and  issued  at  the  consulate,  whereas  in  former 
years,  or  before  there  existed  any  direct  steam  communication  between 
this  port  and  New  York,  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  report  that  there  have  be^n  no  changes 
in  the  tariff  on  imports  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  canaMock  and  harbor  dues,  as  well  as  the  charges  for  pilotage 
and  steam-towage,  remain  the  same  as  last  year. 

As  to  American  shipping  at  this  port,  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  any 
revival ;  I  regret  to  say  only  three  American  vessels  visited  this  port 
since  July  1, 1881,  to  the  present  time. 

The  transfer  of  the  North  Sea  canal  by  its  present  proprietors,  the 
North  Sea  Canal  Company,  to  the  government,  concerning  which  I  re- 
ported at  length  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but 
negotiations  to  this  end  are  still  pending  and  may  soon  be  concluded. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam^  September  30, 1882. 


A. — Tahle  specif ying  imports  for  conMumption  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Netherlands  during  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Ashes,  potash kilograms . 

Beer liters . 

Batter,  eatahle kilograms. 

Bark,  not  ground do 

Brimstone : 

Bongh kilograms. 

Keflued do . . . 

Cacao do . . . 

Candles,  wax,  stearine,  d:c guilders. 

Carpets : 

Not  Btipnlated kilograms. 

Of  wool,  cow's  Yiair ^o . . . 


Amster- 
dam. 


5. 429,  000 
582,000 


90,000 
472,000 
990,000 

7,000 

36,000 
255,000 


Netherlands.       Countries  whence  imported. 


20, 473, 000 

2. 453, 000 

765,000 

2,300.000 

677,000 

672,000 

1,583.000 

45,000 

444,000 
793,  000 


America.  Belgium,  OreatBiitaia 

Prussia,  Russia. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussis. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 
Bo. 

Belgium,  Pmasia,  Italy. 

Do. 
Dutch  West  Indies,  Oreat  Bri^ 

ain,  Belginm,  France. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 

Belgium.  Prussia,  Great  Britais- 
Do. 
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A. — Table  specifying  imports  for  consumption  at  Jmsterdamj  tjc. — Continned. 


Articles. 


Chemicals guilders.. 

Clocks,  gold  and  silver  watobes do < 

Coals kilograms. . 

Coffee do 


Amster- 
dam. 


1, 081, 000 
97,000 
'26,"6i5,'000" 


Netherlands. '     Countries  whence  imported. 


Copper : 

Kough kilograms. . ;  103, 000 

Wrought  or  flatted do 484, 000 

Brass  wares guilders . .  230, 000 


7,538,000 

740,  000 
|3, 105, 941,  000 
93,  968,  000 


5, 406, 000 

1, 861,  000 
642,  000 


Cotton,  unmanufactured kilograms. .  i  12, 872, 000  ;      39, 400,  000 


Crockery  ware : 

Porcelain guilders. .  85, 000 

Fine do ... .  228. 000 

Pottery do....  78,000 

Drugs,  not  stipulated do '  1,  880, 000 


Cinchona kilograms. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  do. . , 

Opium do . . . 

Fish: 

Salted  herring kilograms. 

Stock  fish do .  - . 

Fish  oil do  . 


Flax,  unmanufactured,   not  hackled    or 

dressed kilograms . . 

Flax,  rousb,  hackled,  and  dressed  . .do. 


460.000 
221,000 


Fruits,  all  fresh guilders. .  617, 000 

Glass: 

Window  glass guilders. .  171, 000 

Hirrorglass do 199.000 

Glasswares. do 185, 000 

Gold  and  silvt:r.  wares : 

Goldwares guilders. .  15, 000 

Silverwares do 39,000 

Grains : 

Wheat kilogram^..;  538,000 

Rye do....  204,000 

Barley do....  148,000 

Buckwheat do 1,000 

Flour  of  wheat do 3, 437, 000 


Flourofrye    do 2,879,000 

Bemp,  unhackled do  ...         643,000 

Hides : 

Unprepared,  fresh kilograms . . 

Unprepared,  dried do  — 


Unprepared,  sailed do. . . . 

Prepared,  not  stipulated  . .  .guilders. . 

Prepared,  lacked  and  shammy  .do 

Hoaey kilograms . . 

Indigo do 

Instruments,  music  (pi^os)  ...guilders.. 
Iron: 

Rough  (cast) kilograms.. 

Wrought,  hand,  sheet  iron,  &;o.do 

Railroad  chairs do 

Gas-pipes,  &.c do 

Ironwares guilders.. 

Anchors  and  chains do 

Nails  aud  spikes kilograms . . 

Lead,  rough do 

If  adders : 

Alizarine  and  dried  racin .  .kilograms. . 
Unprepared,  fine do 


1,642,000 

141. 000 

99,000 

36,000 

906,000 

328,000 
167  000 


14, 003, 000 

4,625,000 
606,000 
650,000 


3, 189,  000 
111,  000 


499,000  I 

313,000  I 

325,000  ! 

3,532,000  : 


1,  257,  000 
1,267,000 

58,000 

740,  000 

2,  774,  000 
4,  430,  000 


1, 320,  000 

167,  000 

1. 279,  000 


582,000 
463,000 
610,000 

113,000 
218,000 

5,168,000 
2, 759, 000 

1, 766, 000 

141,000 
31, 265, 000 


7, 974, 000 
11,838,000 

17,000 
7, 631, 000 

4, 938, 000 

3, 103, 000 

177, 000 

1,802,000 

1, 174, 000 
579,000 

285,028,000 
86, 105, 000 

161,489,000 

5,  855,  000 

2,207,000 

221,000 

17, 133, 000 

9,  250, 000 

110.000 
6,000 


Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 

France. 
Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium.  Brazil.Cnra^oa,  France, 

Great  Britain,  Surinam,  Dutch 

East  Indies. 

Belgium.  France,  Great  Britain, 

Norway,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  Fiance,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Prussia. 
British  East  Indies,  France,  Greait 

Britain,  Prussia,  America. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Prussia. 
Do. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 

Dutch    East  Indies,   Austria, 

PrusHiA,  Russia. 
Great  Britain,  France. 
Great  Britain. 
Do. 

Do. 
Norway. 

Norway,  America,  Great  Britain, 
Hamourg. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  France,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Hamburg. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia,  Tur- 
key. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia,  Den- 
mark. Sweden. 

France,  Hamburg,  Prussia. 

Ajnerica,  Belgium,  Bremen, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Ham- 
burg, Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium. 

Prussia,  Austria,  Russia. 

Belgium. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Dutch  East  Indies,  Pmssia. 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
America.    Belgium,    Bremen, 

Cuba,  France,  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain, Dutch  Eaat  Indies. 
Belgium,  France,  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Belgium, 

Sweden. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Belgium. 

Do. 

Do. 
Great  Britain. 
Belgium,  France,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Italy. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 
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A. — Table  specifying  imparts  far  consumption  at  Amsterdam,  ^o. — Continaed. 


Articlea. 


Miuiare,  guano  killognna. 

Manafactnres  of  ailk gailders . . 


Manafactores : 

Cotton  (rough  or  bleached)  gailders . . 

Cotton  (colored  and  printed)  —  do 

Linen  (rough  or  bleached) do  — 

Sail-cloth rolls. . 

Of  wool,cloth, buckskin,  &c. guilders.. 

Of  all  others,  not  stipulated do ... . 

Of  wool,  blankets do 

Of  wool,  flannels do 

Knotted  or  woven  clothes do  — 

Cottons,  lace  and  tulle do 

Silk  ribbons  and  bands    do  . . . 

Cotton  and  linen  ribbons  and  bauds, 

guilders 

Passementry guilders . . 

Miscellanv do 

Of  gum  elastic,  bark,  ironware,  &c.. 
guilders 

Meats : 

Of  all  sorts,  not  stipulated  (fresh  or 
salted kilograms.. 


Netherlands. 


133,000 


1, 418, 000 
1,828,000 
110,000 
2,632 
1,860,000 
1, 619,  000 


41,000 
529,000 


80,000 


98,000 


73,000 


Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (fresh) do  ... 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (salted) . .  .do 

Sheep  and    pork    flesh    (dried  or 

smoked) kilograms.. 

Mercery guilders . . 

Millinery  goods do  . . . 

Oils: 

Salsd  or  olive  oil kilograms.. 

Of  flat  «nd  round  seed  do 

Earth  oil  and  petroleum do  . . . 

Osier do — 

Palm  oil do 

Paper: 

Of  all  sorts guilders.. 

Hangings,  packing-paper,  &c  ..do 

Pepper kilograms . . 


1, 886,  000 

27.000 
1, 186, 000 

797,000 


289,000 

I 

22,584,000 
1.040,000 
1,  936, 000 


Potato  meal do 

Baisins do 


689,000 
108.' 000 


1, 030,  OOO 
Rice, and  rice  in  shells do 60,305,000 


Saltpeter : 

Crude kilograms. . 

Refined do 

Salt,  rough kilograms . . 

Seeds: 

Rapeseed hectoliters.. 

Linseed do 

Silk,  rough   and  unmanufactured, 

kilograms 

Soot  and  grease kilograms. . 

Spices: 

Cassia     lignea     and     cassia    vera, 
guilders  .- 


Mace do 

Cinnamon do  — 

Nutmegs  do — 

Cloves do — 

Spelter : 

Crude kilograms . . 

Flatted do..., 


96,000 
458,000 


16,632,000 
888.000 


3.804. 

6,166, 

902. 

8,688, 

6,037, 

53, 

76, 

1. 317, 

235, 

277, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
900 


157, 000 

762,000 

1, 723, 000 

299.000 


237,000 

20.000 
6, 763, 000 

251.000 
4, 466,  000 

3,  687, 000 


985.000 

3.  385,  000 

53.985,000 

2. 906, 000 

18,  571, 000 


1, 946,  000 
417,000 
169,000 

2,069,000 
1,585,000 

114,  535.  000 


23,400,000 
3,560,000 


5,039,000    53,931,000 


82.000 
281,000 


4.  709,  000 


17,000 

6,000 
20.000 

85.000 
21,000 


898,000 


421. 000 
1,083,000 


6,000 
49, 085, 000 


30,000 

10.000 
30,000 

119,000 
33,000 


18, 498,  000 
16, 928, 000 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Belgium.    Chili,  Great  Britaia 

Peru. 
Belgium,  France.  Great  Britaia, 

Prusdia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain.  PnisAiiL 

Do. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britsio 

Do. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Bcl^um 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


America,  Bftlgium.GreatBritaio, 

Prussia,  Russia. 
Prussia,  Belcdnm. 
America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 

Prussia,  Belgium.  Great  Britaia. 
Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 

France. 
Belgium.  France.  Great  Britain, 

Italy,  Spain. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
Prussia,  France.  Great  Britain. 
America,     Belgium,    Bremen. 

Great  Britain.  Hamburg. 
British  Possessions,  Dutch  East 

India  Possessions. 
Great  Britain,   t>ortugal.    West 

Coast  of  Africa. 


Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Graat  Britain,  Dutch  East  India 

Possessions. 
Belgium,  France.  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Turkey, 

Spain. 


Great  Britain ,  Belgium,  Bremen, 
ire,  British 
East  India  Possessions. 


Hamburg,  British  and  Dutch 


Chili,  Peru.  Prussia. 

Great   Britain,   Hamburg. 

Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia. 

Denmark,  Hamburg.  Prussia 
Great  Britain,  America,  Pmacia. 
Russia. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
America,   Belgium,   Bremen. 
France,  Great  Britain. 


Hamburg.  Dutch  Bast  India  Pos- 
sessions. 
Do. 

Great  Britain,  Dutch  East  Indis 
Possessions. 

Dutch  East  India  Possessions. 

Great  Britain,  Dutch  Bast  Indis 
Possessions. 

Belgium,  Hamburg,  Prussia 
Do. 
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A. — Table  speo^fjfing  imports  for  consumption  at  Amsterdam^  4'-o. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Spirits     (no    liqaors,    smelling    water, 
hectoliters 


Spirits  of  tnrpentine kilofn*ams . . 

Steam-engines gallders . . 

Steel,  insta£BB kilograms.. 

Stone : 

Unmannfact'd  freestone,  .kilograms. . 

Cement,  dlto do  — 

Sugar,  unrefined do — 


Sirup,  molasses do . . 

Tar do.. 


Tea. 
Tin 


.do. 
.do. 


Amster- 

Netherlands 

6, 727, 000 

17. 095, 000 

298.000 
1, 166, 000 

897,000 
8,454.000 

3, 851, 000 

39, 513, 000 

412,000 

4, 425. 000 

71, 606. 000 

1, 125, 000 

66,871,000 

215, 246, 000 

222,000 
2-23,000 

1,038,000 
4, 576, 000 

806,000 

2, 181. 000 

5. 191. 00 

8, 352, 000 

Tobacco: 

In  leaf,  American kilograms. 

In  leaf,  European do. ..  J 

In  leaf,  Java do 1 

In  leaf,  all  other do { 

Cigars do  — ! 

do... 


Wax,  unrefined  and  tree  wax  . . . 
Wine: 

In  casks hectoliters.. 

In  bottles do 

Wood: 

Unmanufactured    timber   and   ship 
timber tons.. 

liannfiactured  timber  and  ship  tim- 
ber   tons . . 

All  other  not  sawed guilders . . 


I 


1,  918, 000 

483,000 

1,386,000 

426,000 

24,000 
667.000 

42,081 

2,320  I 

I 

43, 289  I 
48. 106  ; 


All  other  sawed     do 

Fine  cabinet  wood,  unsawed  . . .  do 

Dyewoods,  not  stipulated,  kilograms. . 


Dyewoods,  Brazilian  and Sapan .do. 
D jewoods,  Campeachy do . . 


263.000  I 
236,000  I 

461,000 


5,000 


Wools: 

Long-haired kilograms. .  |         46, 000 


Combing- wools do. . . 

Short-haired do... 

Artifloial  wool do... 

All  other  shredsof  wool  and  of  woolen 

yams kilograms 

Yams: 

Of  hemp,  rough,  for  weaving  .  .kilos. . 

Of  flax,  rough,  forweavinii^  — do 

Of  flax,  bleached,  for  weaving,  .do 

Of  hemp,  bleached,  for  weaving.  <io 

Of  hemp  and  fl|ix,  for  sewing ...  do 

Of  cotton  (not  twined) do  — 

Of  cotton  (twined) do 

Of  cotton  (twined,  not  bleached)  .du 

Of  cotton  twined  (colored  or   not, 

guilders 

Ox  cotton,  on  spindles do  — 

Of  wool  (rough,  not  colored) kilos . . 

Of  wool  (twined,  not  colored)  .  .do  — 


8,000 


16,000 


7,  308, 000 

.     1,381,000 

2, 515, 000 

2. 120, 000 

50,000 

975,000 

114,885 

7,445 

282.848 

116, 018 
4. 686, 000 

4, 136, 000 
1. 112, 000 

13, 451. 000 

221,000 
1,027,000 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Belgium,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
ramoe.  Great  Britain,  Dutch 
East  India  Possessions,  Prus- 
sia^ Surinam. 

Belgium,  France,  America. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Italy,  Prussia. 

Belgium.  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  France, 
Great  Britain.  Hamburg,  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Prussia,  Surinam. 

Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Surinam. 

Belgium.  Hamburg.  Russia, 
Sweden. 

China,  Great  Britain,  Hamburg, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Great  Britain,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. 

America,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bre- 
men, Hamburg,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Ptussia. 

Groat  Britain,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. 

Belgium.  Great  Britain,  Bremen. 
Hunburg.  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Cuba, 
Prussia. 

France,  Great  Britain. 

Frauce,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 

Hamburg,  Prussia.  Spain. 
France,  Belgium,  Prussia. 


Hambn  rg,  Norway.  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sweden. 

Norway,  Prussia,  Sweden. 

Belgium,  Norway,  Prussia, 
Sweden. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia. 

America,  Cuba,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Hamburg. 

America,  Belgium.  Cura^oa, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Hayti, 
Hamburg,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Cura<^a,  Great  Britain,  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

America,  Belgium,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Curayoa,  Hayti. 


253.000 
90,000 


Of  wool   (twined,    colored    or   not, 
gnUders 331.000 


3,678,000 

Belffium,  Grest  Britain,  Prussia, 

Rio  de  la  PlaU. 

341,000 

Do. 

4, 657,  000 

Do. 

2, 416, 000 

Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Prussia. 

344,000 

Do. 

395,000 

Belgium,  Great  Britain. 

1,366,000 

Do. 

626.000 

Do. 

2.000 

Do. 

251.000 

Do. 

15,  010, 000 

Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Pnissia. 

28.000 

Great  Britain. 

2,957,000 

Do. 

1,289,000 

Great  Britain.  Prussia. 

244.000 

Do. 

528,000 

Do. 

2, 901. 000 

Great  Britain. 

1, 624, 000     Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


B. — Table  speci/ifivg  exparts  free  from  export  dutiea  from  Amsterdam  and  the  Xetkerlandt 

during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Artir-les. 


Ashes,  potash kilograms. . 

Beer Tliters.. 

Batter,  eatable kilop^ms.. 

Brimstone : 

Grade kilojO'ams.. 

Refined do — 

Candles,  'wax,  stearine,  Sec do  — 


Amster- 
dam. 


786, 000 
1,  326, 000 


Netherlands. 


65,000 

407,000 

3, 819,  000 


60.000 


Carpets: 

Not  stipnlated kUofirams . 

Of  wool  and  cow's  hair do... 

Cattle: 

Bollocks,  oxen,  cows,  dec... heads. 

Calves do... 

Hogs  do... 

Sheens do. .  . 

Lambs do I ' "  ■ 

Cheese kilogxaras..  '"5,'563,66o 


"Wrought  or  flattened do  ... 

Cotton,  unmannfactured do. . . .      ^,  8.50, 000 

Crockery  ware : 

Porcelain  kilograms. .  1, 000 

Porcelain,  fine ..  do....     2,132,000 

Brags,  not  stipulated guilders . .  |    1, 058,  000 

Cinchona kilograms.    

Cocoa-nut  oil do — i 

Fish: 

SeA*fish,  resh kilograms . 

Shrimps,  salted do... 

Herrings,  salted do . . . 


74,  000 
2,396, 000 


Codfish,  salted do.... 

Redherring do. ...I         97,000 

Stock  fish  do  ...;        187,000 

Anchovy do. ... '        350, 000 

FishoU do....         253,000 


Flax: 

Unmanufactured,  not  hackled   or 

dressed kUograms . . 

Roagh,  hackled,  and  dressed. do  — 


Hackled do . . 

Fruits,  all  fresh do. . 

Glass: 

Window  glass kilograms 


Mirror  glass do 

Bottles do 

Glasswares do 


Grains: 

Wheat  . . ., kilograms 

Rye do.. 


Barley 


.^0. 


6, 293,  000 
2,696,000 


1,580,000  1      41,014,000 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Chemicals guiders . .  j        982,  oOO 

Chicory,  manufactured kilograms..!  ..  _      ..J 

Coals do ■ 

Coffee do \  15^  4(52, 000  i 


Copper : 

Rough kilogramH . 


1.242,000  t 

426,000  I 

10,718,000  I 


45,000 
108,  000 

82,832 

63,501  j 

60,285  i 

281,  958  I 

504 

25,677,000  ! 


r*,  761.  000  1 
2,  854,  000 
187,966,000  i 
61,  865.  000 

I 
4,800,000  I 

222,  000 

29,  257, 000  ! 

143,000  I 

5,  665,  000 

2,  598, 000 

1, 172, 000 
1,  004,  000 

4.800,000 

1.173,000 

20, 194, 000 

575,000 
4,603,000 

1,  546, 000 
490,000 

3. 991,  000 

7,487,000 

8.  029, 000 

348,000 
10,694,000 

53,000 

6,000 
1, 182, 000 

2,  372, 000 


215, 154, 000 
86,  980, 000 

43,  256,  000 


Belgium,  Great  Britain,  FruMia. 
Belgium,  France,  Dutch  East  Ib- 

dies,  Surinam. 
Belgium,    Great    Britain,   Dat^ 

East  Indies,  Surinam. 

Prussia. 

Do. 
Belgium,   France.  Great  Britain, 
Hamburg. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Do. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Bdgium. 
Do. 
Do. 

Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,   France. 
Hamburg.   Dutch  East  Indiec, 
PrusMia,  Russia,  Sweden. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

America,  Denmark,  Great  Bntais, 
Norway,  Russia,  Sweden. 

Belgium.  Great  Britain,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  America,  Denmark. 
Prance,  Hamburg,  Prussia,  Swe- 
den. 

Belgium.   France,  Great    BritMi. 

Prns-Hia. 
Belgium.  Dutch  East  Indies.  Pnu- 

sia. 
Belgium,   France,    Great  Britain, 

Pru8»ia. 

Belgium,  France.  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Belgium,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  France,  Hamburg. 

Prussia. 
Do. 

Prussia.  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
America,      Hamburg,      BelgiaM, 

Prussia,  Russia. 
Belgium.  Great  Britain,  Praisia. 
Belgium,  Pruaaia. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  France. 
Belgium,  Pruaaia,  Great  Britaia. 
Belgium.  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 

France. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 

America. 
Belgium. 
Beliium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 

Hamburg. 

British  and    Dntch  East  Indies, 

Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
America,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium,    Great   Britain,   Dntek 

Bast  Indiea,  SorinMn. 
Belgium,    Great     Britain,  Dotek 

East  Indies,  Hamburg.  Prastia 

Belgium. 
Belgium.  Prussia. 

Belgium.  Great  Britain. 
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B. — Table  (^p^ii/ttitig  ej  porU  free  from  export  duties  from  Amsierdamj  tfc. — Continued, 


Article*. 


Ainster> 
dam. 


GraiDS — Continned. 

Oats kilograms. 

Flour  of  wh«-at do. . . 


Flour  of  rye do 

Hemp,  nnhackled du 

Hides  : 

Unprepared  (dried) kilograms. . 

Unprepared  (salted) do 


Honey kilo^ams . 

Indigo 

Instruments,  muHic,  ])iHDOs do. . . 


Iron 


Rough  (csHt) kilograms.. 

Wrought. band, and  sheet  iron. do  ... 

Bailroad  chai  rs . . . : do  — 


Gas-pipes do  — 

Iron  wares do 

Iron  wares  (anchoi-cLain.s)...  do 

Kails  and  spikes do 

Lead: 

Crude kilograms.. 

Flattened, and  manufactured. do 

Madders : 

Unprepared,  fine,  ^c do. .. 

Garancine,  colorine do... 


900,000 


100,000 
1, 037, 000 
1. 169, 000 


274,000 
6,000 


Manure, 


lano. 


do 


5,  gui 
Manufactures: 

Of  cotton   (rough    or    (bleached), 
kilograms 


Of  c-otton  (colored  or  printed). do. . 
Of  linen  (rough  or  bleached),  .do. . . 

Of  wool  (cloth, buckskins,  Sec.) .  do. . . . 

All  other  (not  stipulated) do 


12, 857, 000 
10, 361, 000 

323,000 

804,000 

22,000 
3,585,000 

107,000 

82,000 

438,000 


All  other  (blankets) do  — 

All  other  (flannels) do. . . 

Meats: 

Of  all  aorts,  not  stipulated,  fresh 

or  salted kilograms.. 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (ft'esh)  do — 
Sheep  and  pork  flesh  ( salted)do — 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (smoked  or 
dried) kilograms . . 


do. 


Mercery 

Oila: 

Salad  and  olive  oil kilograms. . 

Elaine do 

Of  flat  and  round  seed^ do  ... 

Earth  oil  and  petruU*uu do — 

Osier do 


Palm  oil do. 

Paper,  of  all  sorts do. 


Paper,  hangings  and  packing- 
paper do. 


412,000 

3. 331, 000 

1,230,000 
75,000 

4,000 

149,000 


30,000 
89, '666 


392,000 

64,000 
1,306,000 
8, 045, 000 

66,000 

428,000 


578, 000 
414, 000 


11.000 


Netherlands. 


76, 918. 000 
10,  538,  OOO 

5,  944,  000 

6,  069,  000 

5,  569, 000 

5, 304, 000 

1,000 

1,  078,  000 

22,000 


262,  580,  000 
26,  012,  000 

131, 990, 000 


1,  067,  000 

3, 009,  000 

259, 000 
15. 140,  000 

5,  812,  000 

199,000 

1,789,000 

7,000 

10,  851,  000 

7,  626, 000 

1,660,000 
1,  648, 000 

77,000 

341,000 


18,000 
383,000 


803.000 

2,  797, 000 

131,000 


54,000 

1, 165, 000 

138,000 

2,  819, 000 

22,354,000 

1.002,000 

2,089,000 


6,  253,  OeO 
1,  900,  000 


171  000 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium,    Great    Britain,    Dutoh 

East  Indies,  Prussia. 
Prussia. 
Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Belgium. 

Prussia,  Great  Britain.  Belgium, 

France,  Hamburg. 
Prussia,    Great  Britain,  Belgium, 

France. 
Prussia,  Belgium. 
Prussia,  Russia. 
Great  Britain,  Dutch  East  Indies, 

Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  Belgium,  Prus- 
sia. 

America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Italy.  Dutch  East  Indies,  Prus- 
sia, Russia. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Dutch  East  In- 
dien. 

Prussia,  Russia.  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, Great  Britain,  Norway. 

Dutch  Eaj4t  Indies. 

Dutch  and  British  Indies,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Surinam. 

America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 

Dutch  East  Indies,  Russia. 
Hamburg,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Hamburg,  Prussia,  Russia.   • 

America,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
Russia. 

Belgium,  France,  Prussia. 


Celebes,  China,  British  and  Dutch 
East     Indies,      Great    Britain, 
Japan,  Prussia,  Surinam. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Prussia,  Surinam. 

Belginm,Great  Britain,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Prussia,  Japan, 
France. 

Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Belgium,  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 


Great  Britain,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Belgiam,   Prussia, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Surinam. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Great  Britain,  Hamburg,    Dutch 

East  Indies,  Norway,  Prussia. 
Great   Britain,    Belgium,    Dutch 

East  Indies,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Hamburg, 

Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Hamburg,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Hamburg,  Great 
Britain. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


B. — Table  $pecifying  exports  free  from  export  duties  from  Amsterdam  f  j-c — Continaed. 


Artioleft. 


Amster- 
dam. 


Pepper kilofptuns 

Poteto-floar do 

2tags: 

Not  stipaliited do 

Of  wooL  unmixed do. 

Old  cordage do 

Raiaius do.. 

Bice  and  rice  in  shells do.. 


Saltoeter: 

Grade do 

Beflned do 

Salt  refined do 

Seeos: 

Rape-seed do. . 

Linseed do 

Siik,  rough,  manufactured do 

Soot,  grease do 

Spelter  : 

Crude do 

Platted do.... 

Spirits hectoliters.. 


Netherlands. 


1, 316, 000 
9,390 


Liquors do ' 

Spirits  of  turpentine kilograms . . ! 

Steam  engines do 


3,264 

73.000 
1,244,000 


Steel,  instaifs do I    5,406,000 


Stone: 

Manufactured,  and  freestone  .do. . . 
Cement,  &c do.. 

Sugar : 

Unrefined do . . , 


379.000 
2,856,000 


Refined  (melis) do. 


Refined  (candy) do 

Refined  (bastards) do 


Sirup 
Tar  .. 


do., 
.do... 


42,  662. 000 


Tin,  crude do 

Sobaoco: 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (American) . .  .do . . . 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (European) . . .do. 


peai 


In  rolls  or  leaf  (Java) do 

In  rolls  or  leaf,  all  other do 

Manufactured do 

Cigars do 

Tinegar liters 

Wax,     unrefined     and    tree-wax, 
kilograms 


White  lead kilograms . 


1,000 
1, 671, 000 


1, 704, 000 
323,000 

3, 141, 000 


36,000 

340,000 
117,000 

10,000 
134,000 

109,000 

63,000 

600,000 
572,000 


45,000 
11,254,000 

6,452,000 

3, 246, 000 

466,000 

53.000 

32, 577, 000 


22,944.000 

1,325,000 

661,000 

16, 889. 000 

11,083.000 

1.000 

10, 376, 000 

17,  724, 000 
8,542,000 

232,396 


Countries  whither  exported. 


3,518 

860,000 
7, 073, 000 

15, 168, 000 


1,878.000 
11.330,000 


11,451,000 
60. 020, 000 


22.000 
2,584,000 


7, 530. 000 
4. 519, 000 

8,451.000 


191,.0O0 

804,000 
269,000 

898,000 
546.000 

282,000 

324,000 

816.000 
3.888,000 


Prussia. 

Belgium,  Gieat  Britain. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  PnusiA, 
America. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  America 
Do. 

Belgium,  France.  Prussia. 

Belgium.  Bremen,  HamlniTg, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Pmsiis, 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Surinam. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Pruasia. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 

Belgium.  France,  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain,  Hamburg,  Dntdi 
East  Indies. 

America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Cuba,  Denmark.  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, British  Indies,  Fnuiee, 
Gibraltar,  Great  Britain,  Hsa- 
bnrg,  Italy,  Prussia,  Rio  de  is 
Plata,  Surinam.  Sweden. 

Belgium.  France.  Great  Britsia, 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Prussia. 

Prussia. 

Prussia.  Belgium,  Great  Britaia, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

America.  Prussia.  Great  Britaia, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Piiissia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Prussia.  Belgium,  Hamburg,  Suri- 
nam. 

Prussia.  Belgium.  France,  Haia- 
burg,  Great  Britain.  Rnaaia, 
Sweden. 

Belgium,  Denmark.  France,  Gib- 
raltar, Greec«».  Great  Britaia, 
Hamburg.  Italy.  Malta,  Nor- 
way, Austria,  Prussia,  Rio  del* 
Plata,  Russia,  Surinam,  Tur- 
key, Sweden. 

Bremen,  Denmark.  Great  Britaia, 
Norway,  Prussia. 

Bremen,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  Prussia,  Hambnrt 
Italy. 

Hamburg,  Belgium,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Bremen,  China,  BritUh. 
and  Dutch  East  Indies,  Pmaais 

Belgium,  America,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Hamburg,  Prussia. 

Belgitun.  Denmark,   Italy.  Great 
Britain.  Prussia. 
Do. 
Belgium.  Denmark,  Great  Britaia, 

Prussia. 
Belgium.  Great  Britain.  Prussia. 
Denmark,  France,  Great  Britaia, 

Italy,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  Surinam.  Great  Britain, 

Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indiea. 
Surinam,    Great    Britain,   Datoh 
East  Indies. 

Belgium,    Great  Britain,  Francs, 

Prussia. 
Belgium.   Hamburg.    Dutch  Esft 

Indies,  Prussia.  Russia. 
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B.-r-Tdble  specif png  experts  free  from  export  duties  from  Amsterdamy  ^. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Wine: 

In  caake. 


.hectoliters. 


In  bottles do . 


Wood: 

Unmanufactured  timber  and  ship- 

timber kilograms . . 

Manofuctureil   timber    and    ship* 

timber kilograms. . 

Fine  cabinet- wood,  nnsawed. .  do. . . 

Dye-woods,  not  stipulated do 

Dve- woods  (brasilet  and  sapan), 

Kilograms - , 

Dye-woods  (canipecbe)  .kilograms. . 
Wools: 

Long-haired do 

Combing-wools do 

Short-haired do.... 

Artificial  wools ^ . .  .do 

All  other  sbrets  of  wool  and  of 

woolen  yanis kilograms. . 

Tarns: 

Of  hemp,  rough,  for  weaving,  do 

Of     hemp,    rough,    for     weaving 

(bleached) kilograms. . 

Of  hemp    and    flax,    for  weaving 

(rough) kilograms.. 

Of  hemp  and    flax,    for   weaving 

(bleached) kilogi-ams. . 

Of  hemp  and  flax,  for  sewing. do 

Of  hemp  and  cotton,  not  twined, 

kilograms 


Of  hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  not 
bleacbetl kilograms. . 

Of  hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  colored 
or  not  ..1 kilograms.. 


Amster* 
dftm. 


Of  hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  on 
spindles kilograms. . 

Of  nemp  and  wool,  rough,  not  col- 
ored  kilograms.. 

Of  hemp  and  wool,  twined,  not  col- 
ored  kilograms. . 

Of  hemp  and  wool,  twined,  colored 

or  not kilograms. . 

Teast do.... 


475 


2,329 


1,231,000 

1,646,000 

260,000 


448,000 
8,000 


21,000 
122,000 


12,000 


30,000 


Netherlands.        Countries  whither  exported. 


3,353 
7,889 

50,566,000 

23, 133, 000 
3,725,000 
8, 848, 000 

51,000 
1, 671, 000 

4, 576, 000 

584,000 

2,  373, 000 

1,  051, 000 

220,000 

204,000 

3,000 

105,  OOP 

100,000 
103,000 

9, 365,  000 

1,000 
1, 209,  000 

4.000 

708,000 

1, 208, 000 

99,000 
6, 828, 000 


America;,  Belgium,  France,  Ore*t 
Britain^amburg,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies^ KussiA. 
America,  Hamburg,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, Prussia. 


Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Hamburg. 

Hamburg,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Prussia. 

Great   Britain,    Prussia,    Dutch 
East  Indies. 

Prussia. 

Prussia,    Great    Britain,    Dutch 
East  Indies. 

Prussia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain. 


NAVIGATION. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  ships  and  vessels  entered  at  Amsterdam  during  the  ye(irs 
1878,  1879,  1H80,  and  18S1,  and  the  amount  of  lock  and  harbor  dues  collected  each 
year. 

Sailing  vessels.    Steamers. 

In  1878 703  769 

Inl879 • 687  839 

In  1880 719  895 

In  1881 748  910 


Lock  and  harbor  dues  received: 

Florins. 

Inl878  - 99,946  10 

In  1879 116.968  06 

In  1880 128,230  80 

In  1881 128,935  29 
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Statement  showing  the  numbei-  of  Dutch  and  foreign  steanwiips  aufi  i^ailing  vfiselsdt^ired 

from  the  port  of  Amsterdam- in  Irtril,  and  their  de>iti nation. 


Nethcil^dUh. 


Foreign. 


Total 


Conntiiea  whither  cleared. '  Class  of  vessels. 


Antilles 

Aastralia 

Belgiam 

^  Do 

Bremen 

Do 

Cora^oa 

Denmark 

Do 

British  America 

British  India 

France 

Do 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Great  Britain 

Do 

Gniana  (Netherlandish) 

Uambarg 

Do 

lUly 

Java  and  other  Netherland- 
ish £ast  India  possessions. 

Do 

Netherlands 

Do 

Norway 

Portugal 

1)0 

Prassia 

Do  .     

Russia  (Baltic  and  White 
Seas.) 

Do 

Spain 

Do 

Spitzbergen 

Turkey 

United  States  of  America. . 

Do 

Sweden 

Do 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 


Sailing  vessels . . 

...do^ 

...do  

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

. .  ..do 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

.-...do    

...do 

Steamships 

do 

Sailing  vessels . . 

...do? 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

...do 

Steamships 

. . .  do 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 
St-eamships 


Sailing  vessels. 
Steamships 


Total  general. 


1 

9 

6 

16 


Cubic    i   Num- 


meters. 


ber. 


Cubk 
metet-s. 


Num-  I    Cubic 
b<ir.    '  meten 


30 


3 

8 


12 
3 

47 
78 

21 


7 

1  I 

1 

1 
20  I 
36 


546 

3,874 

3.041 

17,  316 


1 
1 
1 

4 

15 


2.027 
2,105 

81J»     ? 
7.  M6    > 


28 


6,638 


9 
•> 


25,355  ; 
1,557  I 

'i9,'950  ' 
10,881 
12,650 


18,092     ) 

io.oro' 

5,063 

489     ? 
1, 263     S 


70,621 
41,817 
63.682 

169,693 


3.464 
2,435 


2 

172 
444 

3 
2 

14 

1 
lu 

1 
1 

128 
•> 


23,563 

2,042 

51.040 

89, 079 

33, 477 


4,384 

188,  139 

695.268 

1.848 

948 

21,  219 

2,192 

15,  570 

2.099 

1.707 

5,909 

113,995 

15,764 

2,987 

574 


1,370 
26,  356 


ii 

I 


13. 273 

224 

2.617 

1,431 

61,238 

44.888 


2 

I 
1.3 


•5. 991 ;  ^ 

1. 604  ( 

17. 438  3 


72 


40 
29 


2,058 
157,490  f 


3.S,  275 
37,  031 


218 
297 


243.306 
526.468 


16 
9 

50 

9 
o 

27 

1 
2 

648 

24 

104 


511 
554 


820.  661  I  J  ^'  ^<* 


1 
1 

5 


2.W7 
2.1« 

8.W 


7.m 

3,874 

38.441 

19.011 
S.OS 

27.1»7 

1,551 
4,384 

914,249 

14, 4« 

92, 7» 

44.  M» 


69        251.054 


9 

11.  on 

158 

132,104 

15  1 

27.124 

51 

54,442 

135  1 

1 

152,903 

21 

3-2.315 

1 

234 
4.075 

93 

220.  IM 

105      130,  m 


2.101,401 


515 


769. 774  I     1, 065    1.  421,  627       1.  580  1  2. 101, 401 


C. — Merchandise  in  bonded  tcarehouse^  entered  and  cleared  for  export  from  Amsttrdam  dur- 
ing the  year  1881. 


Description. 


Entered. 


Cleared  for 
export- 


Almonds .*. kilo^ram8. 

Arms  and  ammunition guilders. 

Beer liters. 

Britannia  metal guilders . 

Candied  lemon-peel kiJofpamH. 

Cards,  playing  cards,  loose  or  in  sheets guilders . 

Carpets do. . . 

Cheese kilograms . 

Citron  and  orange  peel,  preserved guilder<4 . 

Clocks do . . . 

Clothing  and  clothes,  new  and  used,  no  rags do . . . 

Copper,  finished copperware do... 

Coral,  manufactured. do . .  . 

Corks kilograms . 

Crockery  ware : 

Porcelain  gaildt^r;^ . 

Pottery : do... 


46. 376 

3,625 

1.901 

400 

lO-*.  651 

769 

315 

342 

1,754 

16,667 

1.743 

687 

1.  257 

20 


-  I 


19.309 
I4i) 


2.«IJ 
3,6M 

l,2i» 


70> 

145 

70 


7.3m 

503 


2.W 


g,:*^ 
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C. — Merchandise  in  bonded  warehomej  entered  aud  cleared  far  export ,  ^c. — Contiuued. 


Doscription. 


CmrantH kilograms . . 

Dyestuffs,  prepared  with  oil,  printing  ink  excepted guilders. . 

FijCB kilograma.. 

Fruita: 

All  freab  and  dried  tree  fruits  not  provided  for guilders . . 

Pickled  or  preserved  in  brandy,  vinegar,  or  salt do  — 

Preserved  in  sirup  or  sugar  kilograms.. 

Famitore , guilders. . 

Ginicer,  preserved , kilojptuns. . 

Gbws  and  glasswares  of  all  sorts guilders.. 

Gold  and  sliver  wares do  — 

Hats do  — 

Hides: 

Sole  and  harness  leather guilders . . 

Furs do 

Hides,  saddlery,  shoemaker's,  trnnkmakers',  and  all  others  sorts  not  pro- 
vided lor guilders . . 

Honey kilograms. . 

Instruments guilders . . 

Iron,  iron-wares,  cast,  wrought,  and  flattc^l do  — 

Lamps do — 

LfOmon  j  uice liters . . 

Macar.mi kilograms . . 

Manufactures guilders . . 

Meats: 

Of  all  sorts  not  provided  for,  and  sausage,  fresh  or  salted  .kilograms. . 

Smoked  or  drieu .do 

Sheop  and  pork  flesh  and  lard,  salted do 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  and  lard,  smoked  or  dried do 

Mercery . .  ^. guilders . . 

Millinery  goods do 

Mineral  "water bottler . . 

I>o juga. 

Mirrors guilders.. 

Oils: 

Olive,  beech,   and  all  other  eatable  oils,  elaine,  photogene  and  all 
other  earth  oils  and  petroleum kilograms . . 

Of  flat  and  round  seed,  sesame  and  lamp  oil do 

Paper,  of  all  sorts guilders . . 

Paatry  goods kilograms.. 

Pepper do 

Perfumeries,  paint,  and  all  other  odoriferous  oils  and  wat«rs  not  provided 

for guilder.s . . 

Pimento  and  clove  pepper kilograms . . 

Prunes,  not  fresh.  do 

Raljiins : 

Not  provided  for  kilograms.. 

Currant  raisins,  Samoa  and  Deiiia  raisins do 

Salt: 

Reflned kilograms . . 

Not  refined do 

Soap: 

Hard  and  aoft,  powderine  or  other  aoap  powder kilograms . . 

Perfumed do 

Spelter  or  zinc  wares,  or  tools,  lacquered  or  painted,  or  not  — guilders. . 

Spioes do 

Spirits: 

Foreign liters.. 

Inland do 

Steelwares,  steel  staffs  and  steel  wire  excepted guilders . . 

Sugar : 

Foreign  rough kilograms . . 

Rough  inland,  beet  root do  .  - . 

Rough  foreign,  beet  root do 

Reflned.  of  inland  reflneries « do 

Bastard,  of  inland  refineries do 

Bastard  and  refined,  of  foreign  reflneries do 

Simp,  molasses ...  do 

Tea do 

Tinware guilders.. 

Tobacco: 

In  rolls,  leaf, and  stems kilograms.. 

Cuttings  do  . . 

Cigars do 

Umbrellaa guilders . . 

Vinegar ..liters.. 

Wine do... 

Wooden  work • guilders . . 

Yams,  of  wool  and  of  mixed  wool  and  cotton,  twined,  colored  or  not. do 


Entered. 


1, 312, 065 

5,065 

89,982 

46,926 
2,326 
1,350 
3,141 

81, 516 
2,810 

18,972 

10,720 

400 
378 

3,495 

608,738 

3.990 

13.558 

1,807 

622 

3,011 

37,029 

307,688 

585 

183,922 

1,339 

11,901 

1,281 

190 


Cleared  for 


vxpun,. 

169.448 

1,350 

28,373 

4,090 

2,326 

340 

1.498 

860 

6,270 

9,856 

32 


183,792 
31,891 
30,464 
40,  702 

314,  540 

70 

40.  543 

7,140 

345,460 
123,505 

15.160 
500  ' 

14,069 

618 

800 

1, 005, 065 

3, 241, 569 

3, 634, 605 

209 

8,  669, 496 

5,  300. 177 

38,  884, 043 

974,  075 

213,735 

55, 749 

135.  878 

2. 156,  024 

353 

5,  248,  467 

3.278 

2,911 

300 

228 

1,895,813 

•  185 

594 


42.060 

2.175 

3,930 

1,260 

601 

480 

11.448 

322,826 


40,696 
650 

5,283 
320 
750 

1,7.50 


47,  031 

12,387 

7,804 

24,220 

596,  391 


13.  955 
4.330 

98.050 

489 

6,996 

891,084 

2,692,441 

88,007 

209 

3, 297.  769 

986, 176 

542,295 

1. 002, 450 

203.735 

16.431 

20 

1. 181, 191 


969.795 

4,035 

300 

70 

211.408 

500 
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D. — Merchandise  free  of  duties  imported  and  exported  and  in  store  in  bonded  tcarehoute  at 

Amsterdam,  during  the  year  1881. 


Description. 


Ashes,  potasli . 
Books 


Cacao 

C%|epot  oil 

Cement 

Cinchona 

Cofifee 

Cotton  (nnmannfactured) 

Carcnma 

Divl-divi 

DrofTs: 

Arrowroot 

Cassia  fistala 

Floor 


Oetah  gitang 

Glycerme 

Grains : 

Rye 

Wheat 

Maize 

"White  beann  

Gums* 

Benzoin 

Copal  and  dammar. 

Elastic 

Gutta-percha 

Hemp,  nnhackled 

Hides: 

Dry  and  prepared. . 

Salted 

Groat  skins 

Horns,  ox  and  cow 

Indigo 

Iron,  joinplates 

Margarine 

Nut-soap 

Osier 

Racin 

Rico 


In  store  on 

January  1, 

1881. 


Eilograms. 


17, 521 


750 

50,975 

3, 584, 419 

350, 217 

15,850 


6,060 
124 

123.724 
58 


Saltpeter,  crude 

Seeds: 

Caraway  seed 

Poppy  seed 

Rape  seed  and  linseed 

Shells,  mother  of  pearl  and  horn 

Sohwerspath 

Starch 

Stones,  mitlstones pieces. 

Sumac 

Tapioca 

Tin 


709 
22,792 


Wood: 

Quassia 

iJyewood  of  all  sorts 

Guaioom,  palm,  cedar,  and  other   flue  cabinet 
wood. 

Mahogany  and  nut-tree  logs 

Wools,  rough 


55.490 

4,  257, 462 

29,498 


382,160 
18,547 


16,077 

4 

17,690 

1,370 

2, 227, 410 

19,020 

13.535 

708,220 

626 
3,000 


130 
10.800 
19,300 


504,000 
325.800 


297,900 

590 
77,891 


Imported.  ,  Exported. 


Kilograms. 

41, 974 

4,800 

119, 019 

325 


82,580 

8, 459, 219 

6, 747,  897 

2,702 

60, 412 

235 

16,853 

70,250 

9,256 

6,885 

872,070 

213,485 

96,980 


15. 130 

1,010.452 

2,310 

7,006 

6,216 

1,  316, 745 

11,381 

220 

12,705 

17,448 

21,773 

35,000 

78 

20,000 

277,608 

22,  842, 971 


1.712 

9,075 

373,820 

24,770 

28,800 


151 


19,800 
3,644,202 


92,445 
2,070,499 

988 
11,006 


Kilofframs. 
24.111 


125,467 


750 

95,561 

9,  910, 251 

6,  617, 387 

3,202 

4,525 

365 

16,904 

58,450 

2,500 

6,885 

1,168,800 

321,985 

96,980 

297,900 

11,220 

673,815 

332 

11,116 

300 

1, 359,  917 
11, 439 
•  26 
12,914 
40,000 
21,773 


14, 

269, 

15,  251. 

23. 

1. 

518, 
24. 
18, 
16. 

9. 

20, 
3,458, 


78 
000 
153 
937 
902 

712 
675 
480 
597 
400 
077 
146 
258 
300 
070 


2,000 

40,580 

1,  870,  550 

1,295 
12,806 


Id  store  od 
December 

31,168L 


KUognmu. 

n,m 

4,800 

11,073 

325 

87*»4 

2,133,397 

480,727 

14,860 

55,8b4 


10,249 

31.  IW 

6,736 

207,270 
217.300 

4.500 
414.  S2i} 
1,978 
1,950 
6^040 

80.552 


194 
500 
240 

A 

35,090 


6,000 

63,943 

11,848,490 

5,590 


237,600 
18.79 
10,400 


13 

^^ 
870 

2,413,542 

17,020 

65.400 

908, 1« 

1, 
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Haieaieni  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  distHct  of  Amsterdam  to 
the  United  states  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  June  30.  1882. 


Quarters  ending- 


Articles. 


September 
30,  1881 


December 
31,  1881. 


March  31, 
1882. 


June  30, 
lb82. 


lulbs I  140,324  60 

;«ttle 8,282  00 

;he«se I      1,465  6f) 

>iJiBon(]s    I  150,511  84 

^inaud  spiriU 14,310  09 

>old,  coin '  482,911  86 


runis 

lerrinij^ , 

udia  rubber 

ron,  old  rails  and  scrap. 

iiueral  water 

ya% 

Potatoes  

tA|?«» 

leeds 

Inndries 

'obacco   

^egetablcH 


6,  522  10 
23,474  60 


558  63 


Total 

Total  for  preceding:  year 


17, 333  09 

17, 142  85 

128,  474  91 

4,  087  00 


Increase 


895,399  16 
204,  379  38 


691,  019  78 


$3,440  00 

3, 595  91 

114,  290  51 

20, 477  80 

80, 000  00 

10, 206  35 

7,  016  03 


$203,  292  05 
12,  619  12 


9,329  54 


$4, 136  00 


71,645  60 
16.338  03 


29,469  il 


1.791  67 


20, 175  73 

38,  719  44 

114,758  95 

59.  542  34 


503,484  14 
108,  648  53 


304, 835  61 


19,  930  20 

57, 180  20 

5, 965  72 

2,  806  62 

2,  279  50 

23,  993  44 

10,  264  72 

9,888  02 

62,  203  76 

14, 468  90 


72, 387  27 
22, 181  40 


362,911  36 


15,924  28 

3.321  88 

30,957  78 

140, 184  57 

...... ...... 

377, 076  81 
153,  239  07 

223,837  74 

Total  for 
the  year. 


$40,  324  60 

15,  858  00 

5,061  60 

539.  740  00 

63, 745  04 

562,911  86 

19,  5:{5  89 

13,538  13 

92.  317  47 

132,  305  51 

n,  9:.5  72 

3.  305  25 

4.071  17 

U9,917  72 

oi,  uyo  42 

9(5,  708  09 

435.622  19 

78,  098  24 


424,211  79  I  377,076  81    2,200,171  90 
61.300  43  ,  153,239  07  |     617,567  41 


1,  582,  t;04  49 


TH£    UNITED    KINGDOm. 

Annual  reports  by  Conn ul- General  Merritt,  of  London^  for  the  United 

Kingdom  for  1881. 

first  report. 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

London^  January  31,  1881^. 
agriculture. 

tat^ment  showing  the  total  area  and  acreage  under  cultivation^  and  the  number  of  live  stock 

in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  4th  June^  1881. 


Description. 


'otel  Area 

rops,  bare  fallow  and  grass 

^nun  crops 

reen  crops  

lover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  andor  rota- 
tion   

erroanent  pastore,  or  grass  not  broken 
up  in  rotation  (exclnsire  of  heath  or 

mountain  land) 

lax 

lops 

are  fallow,  or  nnoropped  arable  land  . . . 


England.   1      \Vale8.        Scotland. 


A  ergs. 
32, 597, 398 


Ireland. 


Acres. 


AcrtM. 


Aer0S. 


4. 721,  823  I  19, 496, 133  t  20, 819,  947 


o  ®  5 

bd  S  fl  3 
'5  *•§ 


Acres. 
77,  828,  048 


24, 663.  937 
6.960,958 
2. 681, 953 

2, 548,  952 


11, 655. 825 

0,410 

64,943 

744.896 


2,  784, 963 
482,  315 
124,  550 

331,401 


1,  815. 413 
13 


31,  271 


4,  762,  612 

1, 404, 703 

704,065 

1, 461, 932 


1, 172, 169 
111 


19,642 


15,  304,  235 
1, 776, 877 
1, 268,  997 

1,  998,  402 


10,091,688 
147,  085 


21, 186 


47,  046, 112 

10,  654,  697 

4,  803, 211 

6, 384. 172 


24.767.  76T 

153,624 

64.943 

817,698 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Worses  returned  by  oocnpiers  of  land 

aUle 

beep 

i«» 

4277 57 


Number. 
1, 094, 103 
4. 160, 085 

15,882,850 
1. 733, 280 


Number. 
137,767 
665,845 

2.460,946 
191.792 


Number. 

193,068 
1,006,212 
0,731,252 

123,018 


\ 


Number. 
489,458 
8, 954, 479 
3, 258, 583 
1,Q88,<KV 


\ 


Number. 
1,  923.  OW 
0,  9O.0.  013 

27.  896,  278 
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Statement  showing  the  acreage  under  orchards ^  market  gardrns,  nnruery  grounds,  and  woods 

in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1881. 

Arret. 
Orchards,  &c.  (arable  or  grass  lands,  but  also  used  for  fruit  trees) : 

Euglaud 180,038 

Wales » * 2,995 

Scotland 3,956 


Total  for  Great  Britain 184,865 


Market  gardens  (land  used  by  market  gardeners  for  vegetables,  &c  ) : 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 


41,996 

653 

3,956 


Total  for  Great  Britain 


4(5,604 


Nursery  grounds  (land  used  by  market  gardeners  or  nurficrymen  for  grow- 
ing trees,  sbrubs,  &c.) : 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 


10, 100 

335 

1,8:& 


Total  for  Great  Britain 


12,260 


Woods  (coppices  or  plantations,  excepting  gorse  land  and  garden  shrub- 
beries) : 

England l,4f.6,038 

Wales 1(52,786 

Scotland 829,476 


Total  for  Great  Britain 2.4fW,300 

MINES. 

Statement  shmcing  the  quantities  and  values  at  place  of  production  of  the  coal  and  me/a/i 

produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  18^. 


Coal tons. 

Pig  iron do.. 

Fine  copper do.. 

Metallic  lead do . . 

White  Un do.. 

Ztno do.. 

Silrer  from  lead .".ounces. 

Other  metala 


Total  value 


Quantity. 


146. 818,  €22 

7,749,283 

3,602 

56,940 

8,918 

7,162 

285,518 


Valoe. 


£62,395,414 

19.373.082 

253.  ?77 

953, 8K 

813,787 

128,544 

63,015 

1.01 

83,977,015 


REVENUR. 


Year  ending  March  31,  1881. 

From  oustoms £19,184,000 

From  excise  licenses 85, 300, 000 

From  stamps 11,940,000 

From  land  tax  and  house  duty 2, 740, 000 

From  property  and  income  tax,  at  6d,  In  the  pound 10, 650, 000 

From  post  and  telegraph  services 8, 300, 000 

From  Crown  lands  (net  receipts) 390,000 

From  interest  on  advances  for  local  works,  and  miscella- 
neous   5,537,288 


Total  gross  ravenue £84,041.*^ 
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KXPKXDITURE. 


For  iutere^t  and  iiiuuageiueut  of  the  Dational  debt £29, 575, 264 

For  civil  list  and  charges  of  all  kinds 17,356,499 

For  array  and  navy 27, 953, 536 

For  charges  for  collecting  the  revenue 8, 222, 625 

Total  gross  expenditure ^ 83,107,924 

Deficiency  of  income 933,364 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Amonnt  of  same  on  March  31,  1881 £768,703,692 


COINAGE. 

Amonnt  of  gold  money  coined  during  1880 £4, 150, 052 

Amount  of  silver  money  coined  during  1880 761,508 

Amount  of  copper  money  coined  during  1880 19,264 

Total 4,930,824 

BANK    OF   ENOIJ^ND.  ^ 

Average  total  deposits  during  1880 £32,  547, 000 

Average  weekly  ansets  during  1880 62, 748, 000 

Average  weekly  liabilities  during  1880 60, 212, 000 

Average  niininnun  rate  of  discount,  2J  per  cent. 

POST-OFFICK. 

Number  of  letters  delivered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  twelve 

months  ending  March  31,  1881 1,176,000,000 

Number  of  newspapers  and  books  packed  and  delivered  during  the 

same  period 1 382,000,000 

Number  of  post  cards  delivered 123,000,000 

Number  of  money  orders  issued  payable  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

during  1880 16,704,118 

Amonnt  of  the  same £24,515,395 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Number  of  telegrams  (exclusive  of  news  messages  sent  from  the  central 
office  in  London^  forwarded  from  telegraph  stations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1880 •29,966,965 

RAILWAYS. 

Year  ending  December  31,  1880. 

Length  of  line  open  at  the  close  of  1880  (miles) 17, 945 

ToUl  paid-up  capital £728,621,6i7 

Number  of  passengers  conveyed,  excluding  season-ticket  holders 603, 884, 752 

Number  per  mile 33,652 

Total  of  traffic  receipts £61,958,754 

Per  mile £3,453 

Total  of  working  expenses £33,502,349 

PermUe £1,867 

Net  traffic  receipta  for  passengers,  goods,  and  steamboats £30, 985, 694 

POPULATION. 

EHti mated  total  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1881 34, 788, 814 

EDUCATION. 

Primary  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  1880. 

Schools  inspected 20, 670 

Children's  places  therein 4,842,807 

Average  attendance  of  children 3, 155,534 

Children  at  government  inspection 1 3,738,728 

Total  expenditure  fix>m  Parliamentary  grants £2, 978, 857 

•Theee  figureii  include  the  number  of  certain  press  messages  not  previously  inclndtHl  in  the  return. 
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KMIQRATION. 

Of  British  origin  during  1880: 

Emigranta  to  British  North  America 2fi,9l^2 

Emigrants  to  the  United  States 166,57^ 

Emigrants  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 24, 1^ 

Emigrants  to  other  places 15,8H6 

227,542 

Total  of  immigrants 6^,316 

PAUPERISM. 

Paupers  in  receipt  of  relief : 

In  England  and  Wales  on  1st  of  January,  1881 803,l*2»i 

In  Scotland  on  14th  of  May,  1880 9^,606 

In  Ireland  during  the  first  week  in  1881 109,655 

Total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  poor,  and  for  county  and  police  rates, 
&c.,  during  1880,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland £16,165,2-20 

Statement  Bhomng  the  vesBeU  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

duriiig  the  year  1880. 

ENTERED. 


Sailiun;  vessels. 


FUg. 


I    Xo. 


British I  14,294 


FORKIOM. 


Rnssfan 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Qerman 

Dntch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Portoguese 

Italian 

Anstrian 

Greek 

United  States..! 
Other  coantries. 


762 

1,756 

8,373 

2,673 

3,538 

749 

14 

3,330 

133 

8 

1,016 

329 

46 

380 

14 


Tons. 


5,200,214 


Steamers. 


Total 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


25,644 


15, 290, 298 


Ton*. 


39.  938  !     20,  490, 51!: 


Total  foreign |  21,121 

Total  British  and  foreign I  35, 415 


26P, 

433. 

1,933, 

351, 

855, 

114, 

2. 

374, 

38, 

1. 

558, 

168, 

20, 

434, 

7, 


995 
152 
578 
029 
791 
647 
137 
430 
442 
498 
701 
104 
549 
527 
349 


59 

588 

224 

628 

1,188 

649 

840 

1,181 

391 

14 

5 

1 

15 

32 


30,639 
321,  749 

96.775 
313,727 
693. 179 
441,634 
262,902 
494, 191 
272,107 

M,805 

4,773 

351 

11,406 

61,876 


821 
2,344 
6,  .'197 
3,301 
4,726 
1,398 

854 
4,511 

524 

22 

1,021 

330 
61 

412 
14 


299,634 
754.901 

2, 0.W.  353 
664,754 

1,54*'.97J 

556,281 

265.039 

868,621 

310,549 

16,3(» 

563.474 

168,455 

31.9fi 

496,403 

7,349 


5, 562,  929  I    6, 815 


10,763,143  I  31,459 


3,020,114  I  26,936 


18,319,412     66,874 


8,583,043 


CLEARED. 


British. 


14,284 


FOKKIOV. 


Bnsslan 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

German 

Dntch 

Belgian... 

French 

Spanish  

Fortngnese 

Italian 

Austrian 

Oreek 

United  States... 
Other  oonntrios. 


776 

1,762 

6,329 

2,926 

3,621 

652 

6 

3,256 

127 

12 

1,001 

320- 

46 

386 

17 

273, 

424, 

1. 916. 

389, 

879, 

115. 

2, 

871, 

35, 

2, 

553, 

166, 

19. 

432. 

8. 


274 
696 
293 
746 
577 
258 
250 
746 
438 
714 
742 
687 
630 
701 
403 


Total  foreign '  21,237  |    6,586,245 


Ifotal  British  and  foreign 35, 521     10, 758, 978 


26,017 

15, 685, 739 

40,301 

66 

34,994 

842 

604 

329,224 

2,366 

241 

105, 122 

6,570 

643 

330,197 

3.560 

1,228 

745,288 

4,849 

681 

498.924 

1,8S3 

835 

266,268 

Ml 

1.187 

60^,875 

4,443 

415 

290.009 

542 

16 

13,993 

28 

9 

8,054 

1,010 

1 

150 

321 

20 

13,008 

66 

40 

77,194 

426 

7 

2,091 

24 

5,993 

3, 217, 791 

27,230 

32, 010 

18, 903, 590 

•7.531 

29.073.555 


20.858,472 


306,269 
753,930 

2,021,4U 
719.943 

l,634.86!i 

614.  m 

268, 51S 
874,421 
825,447 

16,7(W 
561,796 
160.837 

33.238 
509.965 

10.494 

8,804,036 
29.662.508 


EDWIN  A.  MEKRITT, 
Ujiitbd  States  Consulate-General,  Consul- General. 

Loudon,^  January  31, 1882. 
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second  annual  report  for  the  year  1881.* 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

London^  N^ovember  10, 1882. 

Ill  compliance  with  iDstnictioiis  contained  in  paragraph  556  of  the 
eonsalar  regulations,  relating  to  trade,  finance,  important  indastries, 
&c.,  within  my  jurisdiction,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  general  result  of  the  harvest  for  1882  has  been  very  satisfactory 
In  everything  but  hops,  which  were  almost  a  total  failure.  The  cereals 
have  been  the  best  in  quantity  and  quality  for  seven  years  past.  Hay 
was  25  per  cent,  above  the  average.  Potatoes,  especially  in  Scotland, 
Lave  suffered  from  disease. 

The  total  quantity  of  laud  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare,  fallow,  and 
grass,  amounts  to  32,313,000  acres,  as  compared  with  32,211,000  acres 
in  1881,  or  an  increase  of  102,000  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  due  to 
the  reclamation  of  moor  lands. 

The  following  tables  give  the  changes  during  the  three  years  last 
2>ast  in  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  and  in  the  number  of  live 
8tock : 

SUMMARY   OK   ACJKICULTURAL   RKXrUNS   OF   GRKAT   BRITAIN    FOR   1882. 

Kxt^U  of  land  in  Great  Britain  under  cuUivation, 


Yeara. 


Wheat  Barley 


i  Acres. 

1880 2,  909,  438 

1881 2,805,809 

1882    I  3,003,915 


Acres. 
2, 467. 441 
2,442,334 
2, 255. 139 


OatB.        Potatoes. !    Hops. 


Acres. 
2, 796. 905 
2, 901, 275 
2, 883,  815 


Acres. 
550.932 
579.334 
541,064 


Acres. 
66.698 
64,  MS 
65.678 


Tncreaae  (+)  or  decrease  (—). 


1882 

orer 
1«81 

1882 

OTor 


+198. 106 

or 

4-7. 1  per  cent. 

-1^94,477 
or 


1880   '    +3. 2  per  cent. 

r 


-187, 195 

or 

— T.  7  per  cent. 

—212, 302 

or 

—8. 6  per  cent. 


-67,460      ' 
or 
-2.8  peroent. 

+36, 910 

or 

+-1. 8  per  cent. 


—38,270 

or 

-6. 6peroent. 

—90868 
or 


+733 

or 

+ 1. 1  per  cent. 

-1. 4022 
or 


—1. 8  per  cent,    i    —1. 5  pei  oeni. 


*  With  the  ezoeption  of  the  introdaotory  paragraphs  relatiug  to  agriculture,  this 
report  deals  with  the  eveuts  of  the  year  1^1. 
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Total  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britnin. 


1810 
1881 
1883 


1882 


over 


1881 
1883 


over 


-104, 051 
or 
•L  8  per  cent. 

-104.455 
or 
-1. 8  per  cent. 


Cattle. 


5,912,048 
5, 911. 642 
5, 807, 601 


Sheep  and  lambe. 


Sheep. 


17, 188,  Oil 
16, 143. 151 
16, 571. 964 


Lamba. 


9,488,060 
8,437,902 
8,746.814 


ftp. 


TotaL 


36,610^050  ;  2.0M.8tf 
24,581,053  ,  2,O4R,0» 
24,318,778     2.510^974 


Incr^se  (-)-)  or  decrease  (— ). 


-571, 187 
or 
-3.  5  per  cent. 

-1.614,047 

or 
-9. 4  per  cent. 


-i- 308, 912 

or 

-f  3. 7  per  cent. 

-686,225 

or 

—7.3  per  cent. 


-262,275 

or 

— 1. 1  per  oeni. 

-2, 300, 2T2 

or 

— 8. 6  i>er  cent. 


+462,284 
or 

4-22. 6  per  e«ot. 

^500, 532 

or 

•f  25.5  perewt 


Extent  of  land  in  Ireland  under  cultiwition. 


Years. 


1881. 
1882. 


- 

Aeret. 
211, 150 
187,805 

1 

o 

Aeret. 
854,294 
837, 919 

• 

Acret. 

147,085 

113,502 

3, 954. 479 
3,986,847 

• 

CO 

3,258,583 
3,071,498 

Aeret. 

154.009 

152,720 

Aeret. 
1, 392, 365 
1,397,304 

1.088.  Ml 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  the  increase  in 
number  of  pigs  still  continues,  the  latter  having  increased  22  per  cent, 
since  last  year,  which  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  **  cheapness  of  pota- 
toes and  barley-meal,  the  cessation  of  disease,  and  to  the  growing  preju- 
dice in  this  country  against  American  pork  and  bacon,  due  to  the 
fear  of  trichinosis,^  as  the  government  report  says.  In  Ireland  the 
number  of  pigs  has  increased  30  per  cent,  since  1881,  and  70  per  cent. 
since  1880.  This  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  agricultural  retiim» 
of  the  year,  the  loss  in  cattle  and 'sheep  being  compensated  by  the  gain 
in  pigs.  What  effect  this  will  have  in  ('ho(5king  the  export  of  American 
hog  products  to  Great  Britain,  the  returns  of  next  year  will  determine^ 
as  already  there  appears  to  be  a  falling  off  which  may  however  in  part 
be  ascribed  to  the  late  high  prices  of  meat  in  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  a  serious  loss  in  Ireland  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  in  flax,  which  will  undoubtedly  have  its  effect  on  the 
Irish  linen  manufactures.  Taking  British  agricultural  interests  as  a 
whole,  less  is  heard  this  present  year  of  agricultural  depression,  although 
the  serious  inroad  made  by  American  competition  and  the  long  series  of 
bad  seasons  have  made  the  position  of  the  poorer  English  farmer  far 
from  enviable,  and  unless  a  radical  change  for  the  better  is  soon  made 
in  agricultural  prospects  thousands  of  farmers  can  see  no  hope  for  tlie 
future  but  in  emigration.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  body  of  men  in  the 
world  could  have  conducted  themselves  under  these  depressing  circum- 
stances better,  or  could  have  made  a  respectable  living  upon  so  little  as. 
the  British  fvwmers,  who  have  so  patiently  and  laboriously  fought  ad- 
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vei*8e  seasou8  and  the  inexorable  laws  of  trade,  which  threaten  now  to 
overwhelm  them.  The  great  cereal  crops  of  America,  being  coincident 
with  the  fairly  good  yield  of  the  Continent  and  the  British  Isles,  have 
forced  the  price  of  wheat  down  to  a  point  which  scarce  pays  for  its  cul- 
tivation, and  the  farmer  whose  hopes  were  raised  by  the  crops  of  this 
year,  finds  to  his  disappointment,  that  in  the  last  six  weeks,  in  the  face 
of  the  new  supplies  from  abroad,  that  English  wheat  has  fallen  20  per 
cent.  This  means  cheaper  bread  for  the  masses,  but  it  leaves  the 
farmer  in  as  bad  a  position  as  before. 

.  MINES. 

The  year  1881  wa«  one  of  unusual  activity  in  coal  and  metals,  and 
the  total  output  of  the  mines  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  mining 
in  this  country.  The  production  of  coal  was  154.184,300  tons,  valued  at 
the  pit's  mouth  at  $327,641, 635  (£65,528,327),  being  an  increase,  as  com- 
pared  with  1880,  of  7,365,678  tons.  For  the  year  1881  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  was  79,905,000  tons,  or  about  one-half  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  production  of  pig  iron  was  8,155,079  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  405,840  tons,  valued  at  $101,938,410  (£20,387,682);  fine  cop- 
I>er,  3,885  tons;  metallic  lead,  48,415  tons;  white  tin,  8,617  tons;  zinc, 
15,497  tons ;  and  silver  from  lead,  308,518  ounces.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  output  above  mentioned,  as  estimated  at  the  place  of  produc- 
tion, was  $440,413,350  (£88,082,670).  In  addition,  1,896,907  tons  of  fire- 
clay', and  197,631  tons  of  rock  salt  were  produced. 

In  all  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  embraced  under  the  coal  and  metal- 
liferous  regulation  acts  it  appears  that,  in  1881,  550,419  persons  were 
employed,  of  whom  432,678  were  underground  workers,  and  117,741  were 
employed  above  ground ;  6,961  of  these  were  women.  This  is  an  increase 
in  all  of  12,578  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  mines  in  opera- 
tion under  the  coal  act  was  3,847,  a  decrease  of  57. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  the  miner's  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
for  many  years  past,  the  average  number  of  deaths,  from  accidents  in 
the  mines,  has  been  over  1,100  a  year.  In  1880  it  rose  to  1,402,  but  last 
year  there  was  a  decrease  to  1,053.  So  certain  are  the  number  of  deaths 
to  the  mineral  raised  to  the  surface  that  the  government  statistics  of 
the  details  of  the  year  give,  a«  part  of  the  table,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  number  of  tons  produced,  and  it  is  found  that  on  an  average 
200,000  tons  of  mineral  cost  one  liffe.  Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the 
government  to  render  mining  less  perilous  to  life  and  limb — the  mines 
are  carefully  inspected,  stringent  rules  as  to  ventilation,  and  safety  ap- 
paratus are  enforced,  and,  in  case  of  accident,  the  most  searching  inves- 
tigation is  made  into  its  causes.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  little 
hope  of  greatly  decreasing  the  number  of  deaths,  as,  the  deeper  the 
mines  are  worked,  the  greater  the  liabilitj'  to  accident  from  fire-damp, 
and  the  caving  in  of  the  walls  and  sides. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  statistics  of  navigation  for  1881  show  that  321,195  British  ves- 
sels, of  59,838,814  tonnage,  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year,  and  28,173  foreign  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,044,593, 
making  a  grand  total  of  349,368  vessels,  with  68,883,407  tonnage.  This 
is  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1880,  of  5,142  vessels,  but  an  increase 
over  1879  of  2,105.  At  the  same  time,  283,456  British  vessels  cleared, 
of  55,095,551  tonnage,  and  27,486  foreign  vessels,  of  8,990,214  tonnage, 
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making  a  grand  total  of  cleai*ance8  of  310,942  vessels  of  64,085,765  ton- 
nage; being  a  decrease  of  5,540  vessels  as  compared  with  1880,  and  an 
increase  of  422  vessels  over  1879,  indicating  that  the  year  has  been  a 
normal  average. 

The  naihber  of  vessels,  British  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  including  their  repeated  voyages,  was  286,800,  a  decrease  of  776. 
The  namber  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  British  merchant  marine 
was  192,  903,  of  whom  168,098  were  native-born,  and  24,805  foreign. 
The  number  of  registered  v^essels  of  the  kingdom  was  24,272.  During 
the  year  802  iron  vessels  were  built,  41  steel,  and  289  wood,  exclusive 
of  tho^e  built  for  foreigners. 

The  number  of  vessels  (including  repeated  voyages)  carrying  the 
United  States  flag  entering  British  ports  wa«  346,  including  33  steam- 
vessels.  In  1880  there  were  412 ;  in  1879,  447 ;  in  1878,  555,  and  in  1877 
679.  This  is  a  smaller  number  than  that  of  any  other  nationality,  ex- 
cept Greece  and  Portugal. 

The  wreck  register  for  1880-'81  is  unhappily  larger  than  usual,  and 
shows  the  number  of  wrecks  from  storms,  collision,  and  other  causes  on 
the  British  coast  to  have  been  3,575,  an  excess  of  1,056  over  1879-'80, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  984  lives.  Of  these  713  were  collisions.  The 
great/cst  loss  of  life  was  as  usual  off  the  dangerous  iM^ast  of  the  east  of 
England. 

FISHERIES. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  international  fishery  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don in  1883,  I  submit  the  following  data  of  the  fisheries  of  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  past  year  of  1881,  gathered  from  official  sources. 

The  commissioners  of  the  fishery  board  of  Scotland  report  that  the 
year  for  the  herring  fishery  has,  with  one  exception,  1880,  been  the 
largest  upon  record. 

The  statistics,  as  compared  with  1880,  are  as  follows: 

Yeai^.  Barrels  cured,  i       ^^^[^^  ^^,'^        \     Bmnd  foe. 

I  :  -    ' 

1881 1.111,155  745,880                  494.182                    #41,1«« 

1880 l,473.6i)0  1.009,811                  689.288:                   57.440 

Average  of  10  yeai-8 914,019  031,468                 438,508,                  36.  MO 


This  is  a  decrease  of  302,445  barrels  in  the  quantity  cured,  of  195,231 
in  the  quantity  branded,  and  of  203,932  barrels  in  the  quantity  exported. 
The  number  of  fishing  boats  was  14,809,  and  the  number  of  fishermen 
48,121.  The  quality  of  the  herring  was  superior,  and  the  pro^^-ess  of 
curing  was  carried  on  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  lost  during  the  year  was  65,  and  the  number  of  lives  272, 
the  season  being  very  severe. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  England  and  Wales  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  1879  and  1880,  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  weight  of  fish 
having  been  taken,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  statistics  will  allow  an  esti- 
mat'C. 

The  inspectors  of  Irish  fisheries  report  that  the  number  of  registered 
vessels  engaged  in  fishing  amounted  to  6,458,  with  crews  numbering 
24,528. 

The  oyster  fisheries  amounted  to  7,479  barrels,  the  average  price  being 
$4.40.  Large  quantities  of  French  oysters  were  imported  and  laid 
down  on  the  coasts.  The  French  oyster  cultivators  are  evincing  more 
enterprise  in  supplying  the  beds,  and  several  agents  from  France,  with 
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this  object  in  view,  visited  Ireland  during  the  past  year.  There  has 
been  a  decrease  of  one-half  in  the  herring  take  of  1881,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  and  a  continued  decrease  for  the  past  four 
^years.  Fears  are  expressed  that  this  fish  is  deserting  the  Irish  coast ; 
ii  falling  off  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  mackerel  fishery. 


COMMERCE. 

Imports, — The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  3'ear  amounted  to  $1,985,122,445,  or  $71,035,380  less  than  in 
1880. 

The  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $1,527,414,145, 
anil  those  from  British  possessions  $457,698,300. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  are  as  follows: 


Article*. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


AdihihIm: 

( 'Httle Dumber . . 

Sliefp  And  lambs    do  ... 

Baron  ami  Iiuuih cwts.. 

3i«?ef    do 

Butter  do 

"C  htM'KO do I 

ClocJiii    number.  J 

<^'<m:<»u     pounds . . 

Cotl»f   do  ... 

Orain  : 

Whfat cwts..; 

Harh-y do  . . .  | 

OHt.i : do  ...; 

Maizft  do  -.  ' 

Otber  kiud« do I 

Kbiur  of  wbeat do ^ 

Otlier  kiuda do 


319,  374 

9:i5, 144 

4,  627.  484 

1.  068.  J>9» 

•i.  047,  341 

1,  840,  'UK) 

8ti3,965 

22,451,834 

1,  229, 003 

r.7, 147,  933 
9,  805,  944 

10,  324. 119 
33.  480,  846 

4, 279.  965 

11,  367,  381 
239,  365 


Total  of  jjrain do. ... !        126, 635, 553 


<;«lt<»n  .raw c  wts . 

Siftiri*  number. 

Finh cwtii. 

Flax  and  bemp : 

Flax cwt8 . 

Tow do... 

Hemp do... 

Jute do.  -. 

>*i  nit : 

Currantfi  cwt« . 

Kai»in4 do . . . 

<^>ranso«  an«l  lemons  bushels . 

Mrlass  of  all  kinds cwts. 

<ruauo  tons . 

IlideM    cwts. 

IJopH do. .. 

£.ard do... 

Meat: 

Salt  and  fresh cwts 

Preserve*! do... 

Metals: 

Copper  ore tons. 

(  opper,  wrought  and  un wrought cwta . 

Iron  in  bars  . .' tons. 

Iron  and  steel,  wrouf^ht cwts. 

Ivend tons. 

Tin cwt*. 

Potrolenm.  refined  gallons . 

Petroleum,  unrefined do . . . 

Pork , i cwts. 

Potatoim  do . . . 

Rice >. do... 

Clover  and  grass cwts. 

Cotton tons. 

Flax ; quarters. 

Rape , do... 

Silk: 

B*w pounds. 

Thrown do... 

Manufactured  in  Europe 

Mannfactared  out  of  Europe 


14,991,682 

756. 719. 160 

1,  530, 219 

1, 410, 177 

487,  696 

1.  389,  851 

4, 128, 805 

1. 189. 830 
568.608 

3,  835, 103 

1, 283. 119 
68.445 

1, 475.  634 
147,  559 
854.322 

178.  2.''>6 
575.  482 


147. 
690, 

111. 

406, 

93, 

406, 

58.371, 

865. 

381, 

4.034. 

8.500, 

278, 

232. 

l.»23, 

367. 


190 
640 
511 
200 
559 
200 
386 
822 
526 
673 
062 

518 
199 
808 
444 


$31,  257,  885 
10.  958,  810 
53, 649, 725 
13.317.630 
64,  330, 765 
26. 226, 576 
2, 407,  260 
8,867,636 
23.  806, 846 

167, 657, 676 
20, 338,  530 
18,  884. 810 
52,  041. 510 
8,  607. 160 
46,  026.  096 
728.560 

304, 283,  840 


2,904,580 
131,  836 


219, 173,  235 
11.611,950 
11,663,025 

14,  467,  395 

3,  074,  786 

10,  455, 160 

19,  867,  920 

8. 156,  775 
5,  201.  570 

7,  337,  810 
8. 371,  205 

2,  456,  735 
31.  833. 196 

3,  476,  486 
10,  985, 830 

2,  582,  756 
8, 187,  726 

11,138,805 

10.  831,  915 
5.  702,  545 

12,824,11ft 
9, 940,  545 
9. 367,  300 
9, 685, 226 
76,845 
3. 407, 735 
5. 487,  660 

18.368,420 

3, 083, 120 

8,  016. 646 
21, 003, 100 

3,760,680 

12.  830,  255 

704,785 

57, 784,  730 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


Taloe. 


Skins: 

Shoep  and  lamb,  undrenaed number. . 

Sheep  and  lamb,  dressed do.... 

(roat,  undressed do 

Goat,  dressed do  — 

Spices pounds.. 

Spirite: 

Bum gallons.. 

Brandy do... 

Other  spirits do  — 

Su  gar : 

Refined cwts . . 

Raw do 

Molasses do... 

Tallow  and  stearine do — 

Tea pounds . . 

Tobacco : 

Manufoctorfd pounds.. 

Unmanufactured do. . . 

Wine — gallons.. 

Wood: 

Hewn loads.. 

Split  or  sawn.... do — 

Staves do 

Mahogany  tons 

Wool   pounds. . 

Woolen  manufactures 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam : 

Fancy pounds . . 

For  weaving do 


«.  475, 2»i 
«,  785. 751 
2,263.542 
8,983.287 
39.209.953 

4.816,887 
9,351,089 
1,324,298 

2,790.4«4 

18,681,383 

386,084 

1.192.075 

209,  801.  522 

3,084.590 
48, 195, 897 
10, 297. 033 

1,871.966 

3. 673, 407 

118,688 

42,412 

450. 141. 735 


663.921 
10, 068,  329 


2,928,3» 
1.013,885 
5, 31 1.  MO 
5,6e8^6» 

2,428,42s 
5.m^(l» 
1,822,7M 

20.184,511 

101,359,325 

658. 37^ 

10.50?.0»S 

56kO43,0«& 

6. 082.  OSS 

6,  S76, 12S 

28,2S5,53S 

24.045,34s 

46,005,300 

2, 933.  MO 

1.962,091) 

130.05.Ma» 

29. 929, 315 

585. 4«0 
6,183.6^ 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  principal 
imports  as  compared  with  1880: 


Articles. 


Increase. 


DecreaK- 


Animals: 

Cat  tie nu mber . . 

Sheep  and  lambs do — 

Bacon  nud  hams cwts.. 

Beef do... 

Butt4;r do 

Cheosf    do 

Clockrt    number. , 

C/Ocoa pounds.. 

Grain : 

Wheat cwts.. 

Barley •. do 

Oate  do 

Maize do 

other  kimlH do 

Flour  of  wheat do 

Ot  her  k  Jnds do 

Total  decrease  of  grain do 

Cotton,  raw , do 

EfTgs number.. 

Fish  owts 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax cwts.. 

Tow : do 

Hemp do  — 

Jute do  .. 

Fruits : 

Currants ewts . . 

Raisins do  .. 

Oranges bushels . . 

Glass owts.. 

Guano tons.. 

Hops  cwts.. 

Hides do  .. 

Lard do 

Meats,  fresh  or  salted do  .. 

Preserved do 

Metals : 

Copperore tons.. 

In»n  in  bars do  . . 

Iron  and  steel,  mannfacturvd cwts . . 

Lead tons.. 

Tin cwts 


50,643 


64,093 


799,069 


450,034 

9, 301,  060 

186.785 


18.050 
141, 217 
289.909 

369.684 

173,  318 

176,304 

7.127 


1,886,009 


29.246 


1.715 


498,056 
16,230 


70, 3» 

5.177 

707,164 


278.  «♦ 


«,0« 
1, 050. 387 


1.899.34$ 

3,J»2,613 

3,743.8?: 

601,288 


474.  »21 
7, 63*.  977 


182. 28t 


29,901 

48.438 

191.631 

126, «« 


80.31S 


8. 519 

i.'ijo 
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Articles. 


Petroleam : 

Unreflned gaUons.. 

It«fiii«d do  — 

Pork cwto.. 

Potatoes do  — 

Rioe do  — 

CIoTor  aiid  grass owts. . 

Cotton tons.. 

Flax qaartors.. 

Bape do 

Silk: 

Raw - pounds.. 

Tkrown do.. 

Skins: 

Sbeepand  lamb,  undressed number.. 

Sbeep  and  lamb,  tanned   do 

Goat,  undressed do 

Goat,  tanned do — 

Spices pounds.. 

Spirits: 

Rum gaUons. . 

Brandy do 

Other  spirits do... 

Sugar: 

Refined cwts.. 

Raw  do — 

Molasses do.... 

Tallow  and  stearine do — 

Tea  pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

Itlsnufaotured pounds.. 

Unmanufactured do — 

Wine gallons.. 

Wood: 

Hewn loads.. 

Split  or  sawn do.... 

Staves do 

Mahogany tons.. 

Wool pounds.. 

Woolen  yam : 

Fancy pounds.. 

Weaving * do 


TncreaHe. 


$256,536 
20, 187. 851 


610, 352 

6,949 

2,670 

146,687 


1,241,203 


3«7,827 


1, 646, 770 
74,493 


2, 829, 952 


1,063 


Decrease. 


•27,741 
6, 719, 941 


31. 


769.860^ 
72.031 

311. 601 


277, 52g 

57, 062- 

3, 340,  205- 

1.290,77i 
655.296. 


245,  610 


124,304 


418.  33g 

11,379,076; 

1,  088, 46;^ 

250.  57fr. 

443,  342 

15, 152 


18.  367, 228- 

S«,778 
4. 126,  660 


The  largest   supplies  were  obtained  from  the  following  coiintrieSy, 
namely: 


United  states. 

France 

British  India. 

Australia 

Germany 

Holland 


Value. 


$516, 039. 145 
199.920,935 
163, 147, 175 
134, 876, 905 
118, 251. 425 
115.114,925 


Increase.         De<>reiuie. 


f  12, 557,  535 
6,560,235 


119,  367, 155- 
9.  ttSO.  555- 


8,  526,  679' 
14, 431.  84»' 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  countries  of  which  Great  Britain  has- 
bought  more  during  the  last  year  than  in  1880  have  been  her  own  colo- 
nies  of  India  and  Australia,  but  in  reality,  taking  all  the  British  colo- 
nies into  consideration,  there  has  been  a  railing  off  of  imports  by  th& 
mother  country  since  1880 ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
British  imports  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  from  the  colonies  than  from 
all  foreign  countries. 

Exports, — ^The  total  value  of  exports  of  British,  Irish,  foreign,  and 
colonial  produce  and  manufacture  was  $1,485,413,875,  an  increase  of" 
$53,341,545  as  compared  with  1880,  the  native  produce  being  $1,052,- 
007,915,  and  the  foreign  and  colonial  $433,405,960.    The  imports  as  noted 
above  are  $1,985,122,455;  they  therefore  exceed  the  exports  by  $499,-^ 
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708,570.    The  tendency  of  the  past  year  has  been  an  increase  of  exporU 
4ind  a  decrease  of  imports. 

The  largest  exports  of  British  produce  were,  reispectively : 

Cotton  manufactures >329, 622,390 

Iron  and  steel  (3,820,315  tons) 137,954,540 

Woolen  manufactures 90,643,750 

Cotton  vara 65,823,265 

Machinery 49,801,050 

Coal 43,929,750 

.Linen  manufactures 29, 231, 805 

In  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  the  largest  exports  were,  re- 
spectively: 


Articles. 


Wool poiiDda.. 

Cotton,  raw cwt« . . 

Coffee do... 

Tea poands.. 


J 


Qaautiiy.    i       Value. 


2«&.583,927  |  $79,272,970 

1.910,536  I  25,278,860 

965.757  ;  20,405.225 

40.138,725  12.4«8,880 


The  following  countries  were  the  largest  customers  of  the  United 
Kingdom : 

(United  States $18:^,915,235 

British  India 155,264,815 

France 150,428,305 

Germany 146,384,570 

Australia _ 119,912,020 

Holland 76,362,145 

OJelginm 67,687,225 

<;anada 46,536,706 

Russia 46,387,190 

Italy 37,588,670 

Turkey 36,945,165 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  decreased  $5,855,725,  as  com" 
pared  with  1880.  Mr.  E.  Giffen,  of  the  board  of  trade,  speaking  of 
British  trade  recently,  said : 

Our  imports  are  stiU  about  four  times  per  head  those  of  the  United  States,  a»d  twice 
per  head  those  of  France ;  and  our  exports  are  about  twice  those  of  either  country. 
The  increase  of  our  imports  per  head  since  1850  is  also  double  the  whole  of  the  present 
'imports  per  head  into  France,  and  the  increase  of  our  exports  since  the  same  date  ii 
"between  25  and  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  exports  per  head  in  either  case. 

TRADE  WITH    THE   UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  1881  Great  Britain  bought  of  the  United  States  com- 
modities valued  at  $516,039,145,  and  the  United  States  bought  of  Great 
Britain  $183,915,235,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  of  $332,123,910.    The  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  de- 
■crease  of  $19,367,155,  and  the  exports  a  decrease  of  $5,852,725. 
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le  table  below  gives  the  values  of  the  total  exports  of  the  dififereiit 
re  products  to  the  United  States,  and  indicates  the  amount  of  the^ 
ease  or  increase  as  compared  with  1880 : 
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le  decrease  in  the  imports  is  largely  due  to  the  falling  off  in  grain 
cattle ;  1879-'80  being  in  agriculture  one  of  the  worst  years  of  the 
dry,  forced  up  the  importation  of  food  to  an  unprecedented  amount^ 
the  falling  off  last  year  is  only  the  natural  rebound  from  the  unusual 
imstances  that  caused  the  increase  in  the  previous  year. 

PINANCES  OF  1881. 

INCOME. 

loe  in  exchequer $29, 618, 310 

»m8 96,4:i5,000 

e 136,200,000- 

ps 61,300,000 

tax 5,225,000 

9  duty 8,400,000- 

)rty  and  income  tax 49,725,000' 

jfflce 35,000,000 

rapfc 8,150,000 

n  lands 1,900,000 

?Bt  on  advances  for  local  works,  &c 6, 096, 310 

y  raised  by  creation  of  debt  and  miscellaneous 181, 8^8, 206- 


Total 


619, 937, 825. 
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RXPENDITURE. 

Perinaneut  charge  of  debt,  &c |14H,^9,725 

-Civil  list,  pensions,  coniis  of  justice,  &c 8,322,190 

Army  and  navy,  and  grants  for  expenses  of  Afghan,  Transvaal,  and  Zulu 

wars 146,006,186 

MiHCM^lIaneous  civil  service 82, 095, 190 

•CuHtomb  and  inland  revenue 14i20£^,775 

Post-office 18,034,000 

Telegraph  service 6,830,000 

Post-office  packet  service 3,542,710 

Redemption  of  funded  and  unfunded  debt 162,692,120 

liulauce  in  exchequer 29,882,9150 

Total 619,937,825 

The  gross  amount  received  from  the  revenue  was  $429,1  lli400,  an  in- 
. -crease  of  $8,904,960  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    Of  the  customs  re- 
ceipts $28,011,935  were  for  duties  on  wines  and  spirits,  and  $44,655,590 
on  tobacco.     Exclusive  of  the  grants  for  past  wars,  the  armv  cost 
^87,047,925,  and  the  navy  $53,782,265. 

POPULATION. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  of  349,320,  divideil  as 
follows : 


Year. 


England  and 
Wales. 


1881 
1882 


2e,  055, 496 
26, 406,  820 


Scotland.   !    Ireland. 


3, 744, 323 
3, 784, 100 


5.129,9M 
5,088,079 


In  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  1,135,672  births,  654,199  deaths, 
and  244,780  marriages  during  the  year.  As  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  deaths  and  an  increase 
in  maiTiages. 

EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  is  increasing,  243,002  emigrants  of  British  origin  haviog 
left  the  kingdom  in  1881,  against  227,542  in  1880,  an  increase  of  15,640: 
of  these,  176,104  went  to  the  United  States.  Of  English  emigrants  there 
were  139,976 ;  Scotch,  26,826 ;  Irish,  76,200.  The  statistics  of  the  last  forty 
years  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  is  di* 
(rectly  to  the  United  States.  The  number  of  immigrants  entering  the 
United  Kingdom  was  77,105,  against  68,316  in  1881. 

statement  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  persons  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  hirtk,  rt- 
speotiveljff  in  the  total  emigration  of  persons  of  British  origin  at  aijferemi  periods. 
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Thei*e  is  no  need  for  tlie  United  States  to  stiinalate  emigration  in  the 
least,  as  the  normal  emigration  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  causes 
at  work  in  Europe,  such  a«  increased  taxation,  military  service,  and  the 
gradual  enlightenment  of  the  peasantry,  will  keep  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration up  to  a  high  point  for  years^to  come.  Nevertheless,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  better  grade  of  emigrants  than  the  United  States  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  I  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  emi- 
gration by  the  United  States  Government,  to  be  located  at  some  con- 
venient point,  to  inquire  into  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  this  important  subject.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  has  averaged  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  while  during  the  last  year  it  rose  to  nearly 
530,000,  and  it  appears  to  be  constantly  on  the  increase.  Speaking  for 
Oreat  Britain  generally,  and  my  own  consulate  in  particular,  the  consuls 
are  in  receipt  almost  daily  of  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  pros- 
pects of  settlers  in  the  United  States,  especially  as  to  details,  which 
cannot  be  answered  from  lack  of  proi)er  information.  Some  little  work 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  State  commissioners  of  emigration, 
anxious  to  attract  settlers  to  their  particular  localities;  but  their  mis- 
sions are  not  permanent,  and  the  value  of  their  information  is  soon  lost. 
There  are  many  English  farmers,  discouraged  by  the  x)oor  returns  of 
their  work,  who  are  anxious  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  could  they 
be  sufficiently  informed  in  advance  of  what  they  might  expect.  Men 
with  from  $500  to  $2,500,  who  are  skilled  agriculturists  and  would  make 
useful  and  faithful  citizens,  stand  ready  to  go.  It  would  be  manifestly  to 
our  advantage  to  receive  them  as  a  counterbalance  to  thousands  of  penni- 
lessand  thriftless  emigrants,  who  sooften  are  forced  to  emigrate  for  "  their 
country's  good,"  and  who  only  add  to  the  number  whose  ultimate  desti- 
nation is  the  i)oorhouse  or  the  penitentiary  of  some  of  our  States.  A 
commissioner  of  emigration,  provided  with  all  the  land-office  reports  as 
to  the  availability  of  land  and  the  numerous  detailed  statements  yearly 
published  by  the  different  States,  would  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 
the  whole  consular  system.  The  attention  of  the  government  has  more 
than  once  been  called  to  the  scandalous  practices  of  some  European  gov- 
ernments in  shipping  to  the  United  States  vagrants,  imbeciles,  confirmed 
inebriates,  and  scoundrels,  who,  having  run  the  course  of  their  jails  for 
jears,  are  pronounced  incorrigible,  and  it  has  recently  taken  stringent 
measures  to  turn  back  this  undesirable  class  of  forced  emigration.  Con- 
itidering  the  number  of  emigrants  yearly  from  Europe  alone,  it  now 
appears  to  me  time  for  the  government  to  take  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
and  to  regulate,  upon  this  side  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  it  may,  the  thou- 
sands who  are  seeking  our  shores,  and  to  extend,  to  those  worthy,  such 
information  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

EDUCATION. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  1870,  and  the 
subsequent  acts  of  1873, 1876,  and  1880,  for  a  better  course  of  primary 
instruction,  a  great  improvement  is  noticed  in  the  whole  public-school 
system  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  schools  and  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  but  also  in  the  results  of  the  work  as 
shown  by  the  examinations.  Still  further  improvements  are  contem- 
plated in  the  new  code,  which  will  shortly  come  into  effect.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  inspected  in  Great  Britain  in  1880  was  20,670;  the  number 
of  children  who  can  be  accommodated,  4,842,807 ;  the  average  number  of 
children  in  attendance,  3,155,534,  and  the  number  of  children  present  at 
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iDHpectioii,  3,738,728.  lu  Ireland,  in  the  same  year,  7,590  schools  were 
inspected,  1,083,020  pupils  were  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  468,557.  For  1881  the  corresponding  figure* 
for  Great  Britain  are  21,136,  5,002,116,  3,273,501,  and  3,848,011— show- 
ing a  decided  increase.  In  Ireland  the  number  of  schools  has  increased 
by  58,  but  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  has  decreased  by  16,761^ 
and  the  average  number  in  attendance  has  decreased  by  14,990.  In  ten 
years  the  number  of  public  schools,  and  the  children  in  attendance 
thereat,  in  Great  Britain,  have  increased  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  in 
Ireland  about  ten  per  cent.,  indicating  very  clearly  the  beneficial  effects, 
of  recent  legislation.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  a  complic^Uetl 
triple  system  of  parliamentary  grants,  district  rates  of  tax-payers,  and 
payments  of  small  fees  by  the  pupils.  The  parliamentary  grant  cannot 
exceed  more  than  $4.40  a  year  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance,  and 
this  is  made  up  of  a  fixed  grant  for  certain  grades  of  schools,  together 
with  a  merit  grant,  acconling  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for 
excellence  in  organization,  discipline,  and  the  general  quality  of  the 
work  done.  There  is  a  grant  of  25  cents  for  needlework,  if  the  girU 
are  satisfactorily  taught  according- to  the  schedule  laid  down,  a  grant 
of  like  amount  for  singing,  and  a  grant  for  examination  in  elementary 
subjects,  determined  by  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the  examination, 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  every  unit  of  percentages.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  grants  to  evening  schools  and  training  colleges  for  teachers* 
of  which  latter  there  are  41  in  England  and  Wales.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  from  whose  report  most 
of  this  data  is  taken,  extends  to  England  and  Wales ;  Scotland  and 
Ireland  being  under  separate  boards.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  amounts  of  these  parliamentary  grants  for  the  past  ten  years, 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year  in  Great  Britain;  for 
the  present  year  the  allowance  being  $15,510,395  as  against  $14,891,220 
in  1881  and  $5,537,155  in  1872.  The  amount  of  expenditure  bj^  the  com- 
missioners of  national  education  in  Ireland  from  parliamentary  grant* 
and  rates  is,  in  1882,  $3,540,350,  as  agahist  $3,537,290  in  1881,  while  for 
fifteen  months,  ending  March  31,  1873,  it  was  $3,018,575 — a  change  in 
the  time  of  the  school  year  making  the  expenses  of  1872  unavailable. 
The  number  of  schools  in  England  and  Wales  receiving  annual  grants 
are  18,062,  divided  as  follows:  Schools  connected  with  the  National  So- 
ciety or  Church  of  England,  11,589;  Wesleyan  schools,  562;  Koman 
Catholic  schools,  789;  British  undenominational  and  other  schools,  1,430; 
school  board  schools,  3,692;  showing  at  a  glance  the  different  system 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  as  com- 
pared with  the  free,  undenominational  principle  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  3.81  per  cent^ 
obtain  their  education  free,  the  remaining  96.19  per  cent,  paying  from  2 
to  18  cents  a  week  for  tnition,  the  average  being  abont  6  cents.  Small 
as  the  amount  is,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  obtaining  even  this,  and  the  result  is  that  many  children  are^ 
kept  from  school  to  evade  the  payment,  although  a  corapalsory  system 
of  education  is  in  operation.  Mr.  Buxton,  the  chairman  of  the  Ix)ndoB 
School  Board,  recently  said^  after  commenting  on  the  comparative  large 
arrears  of  school  fees,  that  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  summon- 
ing the  worst  defaulters  in  the  county  courts.  In  cases  of  great  poverty 
the  fees  are  remitted.  A  year  ago  the  subject  of  establishing  a  limittnl 
number  of  free  schools  in  certain  districts  of  the  metropolis  was  consid- 
ered, but  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  Inasmuch  as  primary  education 
is  practically  gratuitous,  there  are  many  who  advocate  the  cause  of  free 
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edacation,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  years  the  superior 
merits  of  such  a  system,  both  in  its  direct  and  indirect  effects,  will  lead 
to  its  adoption.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  among  the  minor 
caoses  alleged  by  the  farmers  for  agricultural  depression  in  this  country. 
the  compulsory  system  of  education,  which  keeps  many  children  in  school 
who  formerly  helped  on,  the  farms,  and  thus  compels  the  extra  hiring  of 
men  and  the  increased  cost  of  school-rates,  is  prominently  mentioned. 

THE  POOR. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  in  receiptof  relief  from  unions  and  par- 
ishes in  England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  was  797,614 ;  in 
Scotland,  97,787;  in  Ireland,  112,829;  making  a  grand  total  of  1,008,230. 
For  their  support,  England  and  Wales  spent  $40,610,680;  Scotland, 
#4,755,610;  Ireland,  $6,196,565;  or  a  total  of  $51,462,855  for  the  king- 
dom. Compared  with  the  population  there  is  one  pauper  to  every  35 
persons.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  late  statistics,  there  are 
175,000  paupers,  or  one  to  every  285  inhabitants.  Compared  with  1880 
there  is  a  decrease  of  5,512  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  a  decivHHe 
of  821  in  Scotland,  and  an  increase  of  3,174  in  Ireland;  making  a  total 
decrease  in  the  kingdom  of  3,159. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  British  national  debt,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  shows  a  slow 
but  steady  decrease.  Since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  the  rate  of 
yearly  diminution  has  been  about  $15,000,000  a  year,  which  represents 
about  the  monthly  decrease  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States.  In  1857 
the  debt  was  £838,918,443,  while  the  last  statement  shows  the  amount 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1882,  to  have  been  £763,045,940— a  total  decrease 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  £75,862,503.  The  present  debt  is,  therefore, 
about  $3,815,229,700,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States,  with  accrued  interest,  as  officially  reported,  was  $1,979,558,- 
183,  or  about  one-half  that  amount.  The  figures  given  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent deceptive,  since  some  items  charged  as  liabilities  are  in  reality  as- 
sets which  could  be  readily  converted  into  cash,  as  the  telegraph  prop- 
erty bought  by  the  government,  the  Suez  Canal  shares  purchased 
while  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  prime  minister,  which  have  since  greatly 
increased  in  value,  and  the  "loans  recoverable,"  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  £43,000,000,  which,  subtracted  from  the  official  statement  of  the 
debt,  would  give  the  real  liabilities  of  the  country.  There  appears  to 
t)e  no  expectation  of,  or  wish  for,  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  debt.  The 
joverument  consols,  yielding  3  per  cent.,  are  a  popular  security  for 
:.hoasands  of  small  and  large  investors,  and  add  stability  to  the  fijiances 
»f  the  country;  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  and  other  annual  charges 
»f  about  $145,000,000  are  so  light  in  comparison  with  the  national 
'esources  that  they  are  easily  borne.  A  marked  contrast  between  the 
Snglish  and  the  Americans  is  seen  in  their  views  of  finance,  the  English 
reckoning  their  wealth  by  the  income  which  it  yields,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans consider  mainly  the  gross  amount. 

BADL.BOADS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  report  stated  that  1881  was  a  prosperous  year 
for  railroad  companies;  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  traffic,  while 
working  expenses  have  remained  moderate,  and  the  addition  to  net 
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earuitigs  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  the  retnru,  to  those  interested, 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
obtained : 


MUeage 

Capital 

Beceipts 

Working  expenses 

Net  earnings 

Number  ofpassengers  carried 


1881. 


18,775*1 

$3,727,640,810  ; 

$335, 77.%  000  I 

$174,500,000  ; 

$161,275,000 

622,  423,  000 


188a 


Increase  in 
anioont,  IWl. 


Per  oent. 


V 


17,933 

$3.  641. 584, 420 

$327, 458, 125 

$168, 005, 620 

$159. 452, 505 

603,885,025 


242  t 

1.3 

$88,056,570 

2.4 

$8,316,875 

2.5 

$6,494,380 

3.9 

$1,822, 495 

LI 

18.537,975 

3.2 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  are  paying,  dividends  averaging  between  4 
and  5  per  cent. ;  the  Taff  Valley  Railway  paying  the  l^st,  to  wit,  16J 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  construction  varies  greatly,  the  h)west  being  the 
Midland  Great  Western,  at  $61,600  per  mile  and  the  highest  the  Met- 
ropolitan  Underground,  at  $3,501,000  per  mile.  Taking  the  thirty-one 
principal  railroads  together,  the  cost  per  mile  averages  $468,550,  while 
for  twenty-six  of  these,  omitting  those  over  $500,000  per  mile,  the  nor- 
mal average  is  $175,600.  This  large  average  is,  in  the  main,  due  to 
the  great  cost  of  purchasing  the  right  of  way  through  cities  and  thickly- 
settled  farming  districts. 

ARMY   AND  NAVY. 

In  1881  the  total  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  regular  army  was 
188,798,  of  whom  91,946  were  stationed  at  home  and  96,852  abroad. 
The  army  reserve  has  a  force  of  41,796 ;  the  militia  and  militia  reserve^ 
99,002,  exclusive  of  the  Irish  militia  and  the  Yeomanry,  which  latter 
amount  to  10,617.  The  total  number  of  volunteers  is  208,308.  The 
navy  consists  of  415  shi])8  of  war  with  2,567  guns,  an  aggregate  burdee 
of  21,014,535  tons  and  steam  horse-power  ot  710,495. 


CRIME  IN   THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

The  British  Government  keeps  a  careful  record  of  the  statistic<i  of 
crime,  embracing  not  only  a  list  of  the  crimes  and  the  number  of  persons 
arrested,  but  also  of  the  commitments  and  results  of  trials.  In  the  year 
1881,  in  England  and  Wales,  14,786  persons  were  committed  for  trial, 
and  11,353  convicted.  In  Scotland,  2,444  were  committed  and  1,832 
coffvicted.  In  Ireland,  5,311  were  committed  and  2,698  were  con- 
victed. That  is  to  say,  77  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  in  England 
and  Wales,  75  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  50  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  were 
convicted.  Since  1880  there  has  been  an  increase  of  139  convictions  for 
crime  in  England  and  Wales,  a  decrease  of  214  in  Scotland,  and  an  in- 
crease of  315  in  Ireland.  From  Dr.  W.  N.  Hancock's  report  on  the 
criminal  and  judicial  statistics  of  Ireland  for  1881,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  indictable  olfenses,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  divis- 
ion of  "crime"  given  above,  was  11,915  during  the  year,  being  an  in- 
crease of  3,308  upon  the  number  in  the  preceding  year.  They  have 
increased  for  five  years,  and  are  now  double  in  proportion  to  the  popo- 
lation  what  they  were  in  1876,  the  proportion  now  being  23.2  in  everr 
10,000  of  the  population,  while  in  1876  it  was  only  12.7.  The  total  o( 
more  serious  offenses,  punishable  after  trial  by  jury,  is  found  to  !>♦* 
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7,716;  the  proportionate  numbers  for  the  same  impulation  in  England 
being  4,477,  and  in  Scotland  5,615.     He  giv^es  the  following  table : 


Ireland.    England. '  8ootiand. 


Murder* ' ; 40  12  15 

Infiuiticide 27  15  i  14 

liaaslangfaler 82!  51  '  54 

Attempts  to  marder 2C5  |  147  98 

Maliciona  offenneH  aj^aioHt  propel  ty 1.674:  *       121  198 

iDtimidation 8.090  I  3  5 


1 

40 

12 

27 

15 

82 

5i  , 

265 

147 

1.674 

•   121 

3.090 

3  1 

1 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  criminal 
proceedings  are  more  summary  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
merely  technical  defenses  are  of  less  avail.  In  Ireland  the  land  agita- 
tion and  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  its  sup- 
pression have  largely  increased  the  ordinary  number  of  arrests  and 
convictions.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  noted  in  the  government  re- 
turns for  crimes  that  the  convictions  to  the  number  of  commitments  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  is  as  50  to  75 
per  cent. 

In  October,  1882,  Mr.  Ti'evelyan,  chief  secretary,  in  si)eaking  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  said : 

ThingH  look  brighter  now.  The  statifitics  of  erime  show  that  Id  October,  1881^ 
there  were  511  agrarian  outrages;  November,  544;  December,  574;  January,  188'^, 
479 ;  February,  407 ;  March,  531 ;  April.  4«a ;  May,  396 ;  June,  285 ;  July,  ZM ;  Au- 
gust, 165 ;  and  September,  131,  of  wnich  72  were  threat«ning  letters.  *  *  •  But 
the  difiference  between  a  letter  and  an  outrage  is  the  difference  between  an  act  and  a 
threat,  so  that  when  I  tell  you  there  were  59  actual  offenses  against  life,  property,  and 
public  peace,  as  against  225  in  Sept'Omber,  1881,  I  state  a  fact,  which,  as  a  fact,  has 
real  and  genuine  sigiiiticance.  •  •  *  The  peace  of  the  country  is  nearly  four  time» 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

I  quote  this  utterance  as  the  highest  and  latest  testimony  that  can  be 
adduced  of  the  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  and  I 
do  so  as  a  simple  matter  of  historical  reference,  without  desiring,  in  the 
legist,  to  enter  into  the  political  discussion  of  which  it  forms  a  part  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

EVICTIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  year  1881,  3,415  families,  consisting  of  17,341  persons,  were 
evicted  in  Ireland,  of  whom  1  219  families  (6,686  persons)  were  in  Ulster, 
692  families  (3,312  persons)  in  L^inster,  784  families  (4,378  persons)  in 
Connaught,  and  720  families  (3,965  persons)  in  Munster.  The  greatest 
number  of  evictions  in  any  one  quarter  was  in  that  ending  September 
30,  when  1,282  families  (6,496  persons)  were  evicted,  and  the  least,  in  that 
ending  March  31,  350  families  (1,732  persons)  having  been  evicted.  Of 
the  total  evicted  during  the  year,  194  families  (1,085  persons)  were  re- 
admitted as  tenants,  and  1,686  families  (8,977  persons)  as  "care-takers." 
At  the  Michaelmas  sessions,  the  number  of  ejectment  decrees  granted 
wa8  2,020,  of  which  1,724  were  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  over- holding  and  on  title.  The  total  amount  of  rent  in  arrears, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  1,724  ejectments  were  granted,  was  $235,450, 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  rent  in  arrears  in  each  case  was  but  $13.70. 
Munster  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  these  cases,  572,  of  which 
489  were  for  non-payment  of  rent;  Connaught,  528  (492  for  non-pay- 
ment); Ulster,  518  (435  for  non-payment);  and  Leinster  the  least,  402 
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('^08  for  uoQ-payment).  The  goverument  returns  do  uot  show  how  many 
of  these  ejectments,  for  the  average  small  amount  of  $13.70,  were  due 
lo  the  actual  poverty  of  the  holder  of  the  land,  or  to  the  refusal  to  pay 
under  the  ^'no  rent"  manifesto,  but  no  one  conversant  with  the  hopeless 
poverty  of  the  agricultural  tenants  of  Ireland  can  doubt  that  over  95 
per  cent,  of  these  ejectments  were  from  utter  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
holders  to  meet  their  debts.  An  average  of  a  year's  rent  of  from  two 
to  four  acres,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is  represented  by  $13.70,  and 
evictions  for  this  sum  show  to  what  extent  both  tenant  and  landlord 
have  been  reduced. 

RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

In  view  of  the  close  commercial  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  whose  business  or  rights  may  be  affected  by  English 
legislation,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  acts  of  Parliament 
which  may  be  considered  of  sufiQcient  importance  and  general  interest 
to  claim  the  attention  of  merchants  and  others  doing  business  with  Great 
Britain,  or  whose  rights  may  be  affected  thereby. 

BILL  OF  SALE   ACT,  1882. 

This  act  has  reference  to  the  .hypothecation  of  chattels,  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  commercial  classes ;  it  went  into  operation  November  1, 
1882. 

Its  objects  are  not  only  to  guard,  as  much  as  possible,  the  grantor 
against  imposition  by  the  grantee,  but  also  to  protect  creditors  by  de- 
claring certain  bills  of  sale  void.  It  will  not  apply  to  bills  of  sale  duly 
registered  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  act,  so 
long  as  the  registration  is  not  avoided  by  non-renewal  or  otherwise.  In 
the  first  place  every  bill  shall  have  a  schedule  of  the  personal  chattels 
comprised  in  it;  and  it  is  provided  that  goods  comprised  therein  shall 
not  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  grantee  for  any  other  than  the  follow- 
ing caases :  1st.  If  the  grantor  shall  make  default  in  payment  of  the 
sums  secured.  2d.  If  he  shall  become  bankrupt  or  suffer  any  of  the 
goods  to  be  distrained  for  rents  or  taxes.  3d.  If  he  shall  fraudulently 
remove  the  goods.  4th.  If  he  shall  not,  without  reasonable  excuse,  pro- 
duce to  the  grantee  his  last  receipt  for  rents,  &c.  5th.  If  execution 
shall  have  been  levied  against  the  goods  of  the  grantor  under  any  judg- 
ment at  law.  And  it  is  provided  that,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
the  grantor  may,  within  five  days  from  the  seizure,  apply  to  the  court  or 
a  judge,  who,  if  satisfied  that,  by  payment  of  money  or  otherwise,  the 
cause  of  seizure  no  longer  exists,  may  restrain  the  grantee  from  remov- 
ing or  selling  the  goods.  The  execution  is  to  be  attested,  but  it  will  not 
in  future  be  necessary  that  this  should  be  by  a  solicitor.  Every  bill  of 
sale  given  for  less  than  £30  is  to  be  void.  All  goods  seized  shall  not  be 
removed  or  sold  until  after  the  expiration  of  five  clear  days  from  the 
dav  they  were  seized.  A  bill  of  sale  is  not  to  protect  chattels  com- 
prised in  it  from  parochial  and  poor  rates. 

MARRIED  woman's  PROPERTY  ACT. 

This  act  does  away,  in  a  very  great  measure,  with  the  old  common- 
law  principle  that  husband  and  wife  are  one  person,  and  the  husband 
is  that  one.  Its  object  is  to  give  the  wife  increased  fa<;ilities  for  acquir 
irig  and  holdiug  property,  and,  therefore,  m  a  great  measure,  to  render 
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her  solely  liable  in  respect  to  her  coutracts.  The  following  is  a  short 
review  of  the  principal  alterations  made  by  this  statute:  It  re|>eal8  the 
maiTied  woman's  property  acjts,  1870  and  1874,  but  those  sections  which 
declare  that  certain  investments  standing  in  the  name  of  a  married 
woman  are  to  be  deemed  her  separate  property,  that  all  liabilities  in 
respect  thereof  are  to  bind  her  separate  estate,  and  that  any  fraudulent 
investment  of  her  husband's  money  should  be  of  no  eflfect  against  cred- 
itors, are  re-enacted.  The  act  empowers  a  married  woman  to  acquire 
property  as  a  ^*  feme  sole,"  to  enter  into  contracts  which  shall  bind  her 
separate  estate,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  without  her  husband.  A  mar- 
ried w^oman  who  carries  on  a  business  separately  from  her  husband  is 
to  be  liable  to  be  made  bankrupt.  All  property  of  a  woman  married 
after  the  Ist  of  January,  1883,  shall  be  held  by  her  as  a  ''feme  sole." 

Loans  by  a  marrieil  woman  to  her  husband  shall  be  considered  as 
assets  of  her  husband  in  case  of  his  bankruptcy.  A  woman  (whether 
married  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act)  is  to  have  the 
same  remedies,  both  civil  and  criminal,  against  all  persons  (including 
her  husband),  in  respect  to  her  separate  property  as  if  she  were  a 
'*  feme  sole,"  and  the  husband  and  wife  are  made  competent  witnesses 
against  each  other;  but  no  criminal  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  against 
the  husband  by  the  wife  whilst  tliey  are  living  together.  A  woman  is 
also  to  be  liable,  by  virtue  of  the  act.  to  the  extent  of  any  separate 
property  coming  to  her  for  all  debts  and  liabilities  contracted  before 
marriage.  A  married  woman,  having  separate  property,  is  to  be  liable 
to  maintain  her  husband  and  children  and  grandchildren.  The  time  for 
the  commencement  of  this  fict  is  January  3,  1883. 

rODIKICATlON    OF    THK    LAW     OK     BILLS    OF     EXCIIAXOK,    CHECKS,     AND   PROMISSORY 

NOTES. 

On  the  18th  of  August  last  an  Jict  called  the  "  bills  of  exchange  act, 
1882,"  was  passed,  carrying  out  this  most  desirable  reform,  it  being  the 
first  practical  attempt  in  that  direction,  though  the  codification  of  the 
whole  law  is  a  reform  which  has  often  been  debated.  "Biles  on  Bills" 
has  hitherto  been  the  authority  on  this  subject,  which  was  a  grand  col- 
lecrion  of  common,  custom,  and  case  law.  The  act,  with  a  slight  ex- 
ception, applies  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  report  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  whole  law,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  a  short  statement  of  the  most  important  altera- 
tions effected  by  the  bill,  or  the  confirmation  of  doubtful  rules  on  the 
subject : 

A  bill  may  be  made  payable  to  two  or  more  persons  jointly,  or  it  may 
be  made  payable,  in  the  alternative,  to  one  of  several,  or  it  may  be  made 
payable  to  the  holder  of  an  office  for  the  time  being.  When  a  bill  con- 
tains words  prohibiting  transfer,  it  is  valid,  as  between  the  parties,  but 
not  negotiable.  When  a  bill,  expressed  to  be  payable  at  a  fixed  period 
after  date,  is  issued  undated,  or  when  a  bill,  expressed  to  be  payable  at 
a  fixed  period  after  sight,  is  undated,  any  holder  may  insert  ther(»in  the 
true  date  of  issue  or  acceptance.  When  a  bill,  payable  after  sight,  is  dis- 
honored by  non-acceptance,  and  the  drawer  subsequently  accepts,  the 
holder  is  entitled  to  have  the  bill  accepted  as  of  the  date  of  first  pre 
sentment  to  the  drawer  for  acceptance.  Where  a  bill  purports  to  be 
indorsed  conditionally,  the  condition  may  be  disregarded  by  the  payer, 
and  payment  to  the  indorsee  is  valid,  whether  the  condition  has  been 
fulfilled  or  not.  When  a  foreign  bill  has  been  accepted  as  to  part,  it 
must  be  protested  as  to  the  remainder.    The  return  of  a  dishonored 
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bill  to  the  drawer  or  indorser  is  to  be  deemed  sufiicieut  notice  of  dis- 
honor. When  a  foreign  bill,  appearing  on  its  face  to  be  such,  has  been 
dishonored  by  non-acceptance,  it  must  be  protested,  and  when  such  a 
bill,  which  ha^s  not  been  previously  dishonored  by  non-acceptance,  is 
dishonored  by  nonpayment,  it  must  be  protested  If  this  is  not doiie^ 
drawer  and  indorser  are  discharged.  When  a  bill  does  not  appear  on 
its  face  to  be  foreign,  protest  is  unnecessary. 

Where  the  acceptor  becomes  holder,  at  or  after  maturity,  in  his  own 
right,  the  bill  is  discharged.  When  a  holder,  at  or  after  maturity,  ab- 
solutely renounces  his  right  against  the  acceptor,  the  bill  is  discharged. 
This  must  be  in  writing  unless  the  bill  is  delivered  up  to  the  acceptor. 
In  case  a  check  is  not  presented  within  a  reasonable  time,  nnd  a 
drawer  had  the  right,  at  time  of  presentment,  as  between  himself  and 
the  banker,  to  have  his  check  paid,  and  suffers  actual  damage  throagh 
the  delay,  he  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of  such,  damage,  i.  e.,  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  drawer  or  person  is  a  creditor  of  such  banker  in 
a  larger  amount  than  he  would  have  been  had  such  check  been  paid, 
but  the  holder  of  such  check  shall  be  a  creditor  of  the  banker  in  lieu 
of  the  drawer,  and  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  from  him.  A  signa- 
ture, under  this  act,  may  be  by  an  authorized  person,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  by  its  seal.  When  a  bill  is  required  to  be  protested 
within  a  specified  time,  or  before  some  further  proceeding  is  taken,  it  is 
sufficient  if  it  shall  have  been  noted  for  protest  within  such  specified 
time,  and  the  formal  protest  may  be  extended  at  any  time  thereafter, 
as  of  the  date  of  noting.  In  case  a  bill,  requiring  protest,  is  dishon- 
ored, and  the  services  of  a  notary  cannot  be  obtained,  any  substantial 
resident  of  the  place  may,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  give  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  them,  attesting  the  dishonor,  which  shall  operate  as 
a  formal  protest. 

ALCOHOLIC   LIQUORS  AND   THEIR   COST. 

I  have  introduced  this  subject  as  it  is  one  of  national  importance,  and 
its  moral,  social,  and  political  infiueuce  has  become  so  great  that  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  parliamentary  debate,  and  societies  are  being  fonueti 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  overcome  its  dangerous  and  bane- 
ful induence  upon  the  people.  For,  with  au  average  population  of 
33,000,000,  it  is  carefully  computed  that  there  is  expended  yearly  a  sum 
of  $650,000,000  for  alcoholic  liquors,  which  is  nearly  double  the  whole 
land  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  as  it  is  more  expressly  stated, 
the  annual  rent  paid  for  houses  is  about  $350,000,000,  the  expendi- 
ture for  woolen  goods  $220,000,000,  and  for  cotton  goods  $05,000,000, 
leaving  still  a  balance  of  $15,000,000  in  favor  of  alcohol. 

It  is  fairly  stated  that  whilst  there  are  6,600,000  houses  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  more  than  180,000  of  them  are  houses  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  being  one  out  of  every  thirty-six  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

From  carelully  prepared  statistics,  it  is  found  that  during  the  past 
fifty  years  the  cost  of  liquors  consumed  amounted  to  the  colossal  sum  of 
$21,232,557,420,  or  a  yearly  average  of  $424,651,145,  this  computation 
being  made  without  any  account  taken  of  the  gain  iu  interest  which 
would  have  aecrued  from  the  saving  of  money  directly  or  indirectly  lost 
in  this  unnecessary  expenditure.  It  may  be  observed  that  during  the 
past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  earning  as  well  a« 
in  the  spending  power  of  the  people.  With  regard  to  great  numbers,  this 
spending  power  has,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  the  direction  of  articles  of 
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cousumptioii,  Huch  as  meat  and  non-iDtoxicatiug  beverages.  Tbe  eon- 
sumption,  tbriu8tauce,of  tea  bas  increased  from  one  and  a  tbird  pounds 
per  bead  to  four  and  twotbirds  pounds,  and  of  sugar  from  sixteen  and 
tbree  fourths  pounds  per  bead  to  sixty  and  one-fourtb  pounds.  Tbe 
cousumption  of  imported  butter  bas  nearly  doubled  since  1861  (3^ 
pounds  to  6^) ;  tbat  of  imported  cbeese  bas  more  tban  doubled,  wbile 
tbe  consumption  of  rice  bas  increased  five-fold  (2^  pounds  to  11§).  It 
is  obvious,  bowever,  tbat  tbe  consumption  of  narcotics  and  stimulants 
bas  a  tendency  to  increase  at  a  greater  ratio  tban  tbe  consumption  of 
ordinary  food,  tbe  various  tables  tbat  are  compiled  yearly  by  tbe  best 
autborities  attesting  to  tbis  trutb. 

It  is  estimated  tbat  of  tbe  population  of  Great  Britain  eleven  mil- 
lions are  engaged  in  production,  tbe  remaining  twenty-one  millions  form- 
ing tbe  non-producing  class,  or  tbose  especially  consumers. 

By  means  of  calculations  made  in  1871,  tbe  total  value  of  bome  agri- 
cultural produce  annually  consumed  was  $1,280,000,000.  To  raise  pro- 
duce to  tbis  value,  it  appears  from  tbe  census  tbat  tbe  population 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture  numbered  2,989,154;  of  tbese  some 
300,000  devoted  tbeir  time  and  strengtb  to  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  grain 
ultimately  converted  into  alcobolic  drink. 

In  addition  to  tbese  tbere  must  be  added  tbose  employed  in  tbe  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  alcobolic  liquors,  sucb  as  brewers,  distillers, 
mercbants,  and  innkeepers,  tbe  total  nui)iber  being  1,097,525,  or  about 
10  per  cent,  of  tbe  full  number  of  producers  in  tbe  kingdom. 

Tbe  government  receives  from  tbis  traffic,  by  means  of  duties  imposed 
and  licenses  granted,  a  revenue  of  about  $150,000,000.  It  is  often 
charged  that  tbere  is  something  immoral  in  raising  revenue  from  sucb 
a  source,  but  it  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  tbat  raising  the  cost  of 
tbe  liquor  does  not  increase  its  use,  and  tbere  can  be  no  wrong  in  mak- 
ing those  who  will  spend  their  means  in  such  a  manner  pay  heavily  to 
the  exchequer  which  has  to  sustain  so  much  of  the  expenses  required 
to  repress  the  evils  and  punish  the  crimes  wrought  by  intoxication. 

A  writer  of  great  ability  says,  in  a  recent  article  upon  this  subject, 
that,  ^^  whilst  the  state  cannot  be  acting  immorally  in  taxing  tbe  drink 
itself,  it  may  be  decidely  in  tbe  wrong  if  it  does  anything  to  encourage 
drinking,  or  neglects  any  means  within  its  power  of  discouraging  this 
vice.  This  consideration  opens  up  the  wide  question  of  the  proper  con- 
trol which  ought  to  be  exercised  over  the  number  and  character  of  tbe 
places  where  drink  may  be  procured,  and  the  temptations  thus  offered 
to  increasing  the  consumption  by  which  the  exchequer  is  swelled.  This 
subject  is  for  statesmen  and  philanthropists  to  settle  upon  moral  and 
religious  grounds ;  but  it  may  well  help  tbeir  judgment  and  action  if 
tbe  statistician  can  show  tbat,  in  truth,  tbe  major  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  or  more  than  the  whole,  of  the  taxes  raised  upon  alcohol  is  ex- 
pended in  counteracting  the  evils  which  its  consumption  entails;  and 
that  in  reality  the  public  chest  would  be  better  filled  if  there  were  no 
alcohol  on  which  to  levy  a  duty." 

It  is  found  from  tbe  civil  service  estimates  for  the  current  year  that  for 
pauperism  tbere  is  allowed  $55,000,000;  forlawand  justice,  $55,000,000; 
and  for  lunacy,  internal  revenue,  and  customs  service,  an  amount  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $150,000,000 ;  which  sum  coincides  with  the  customs  and 
excise  collection. 

In  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  service  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
expenditure  is  due  to  the  collection  of  duties  on  spirits,  wine,  and  beer. 

The  testimony  of  the  clergy,  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  those 
associated  with  philanthropic  societies,  is  to  the  effect  that  nearly  76 
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X>er  cent,  of  those  paapers  and  imbeciles  supported  at  the  public  eziHsnae 
admit  that  they  owe  their  position  to  their  intemperance.  Of  these 
there  are  in  the  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  asylums  a  total  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand. 

The  testimony  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  police  officers  shows  that 
from  eight  to  nine  tenths  of  the  crime  that  is  brought  to  their  notice  is 
the  offspring  of  drink.  Medical  men  assign  a  large  proportion  of  lunacy 
in  adults  and  imbecility  in  children  to  depravity  in  their  parents.  It  is 
stated  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  one-third  of  the  children  bom  of  the 
poorer  class  are  deformed  and  rickety  from  the  effects  of  the  poverty 
of  blood  caused  by  the  excess  of  drink  in  the  mother.  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  the  extent  to  which  the  public  bars  are  patronized  by  women 
throughout  the  country  is  deplorable.  A  few  years  since  the  propor- 
tion of  drinking  women  was  five  women  to  every  ten  men.  Kecent  sta- 
tistics show  that  it  is  now  seven  women  to  ten  men. 

This  largely  increases  the  mortality,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  deaths  resulting  from  excessive  drinkingin  the  United 
Kingdom  are  annually  one  hundred  thousand. 

In  Ireland,  during  the  year  1881,  there  were  seventeen  persons  who 
met  their  death  through  agrarian  crimes ;  through  the  liquor  traffic,  it 
is  said,  more  than  that  number  came  to  a  premature  grave  every  two 
hours  throughout  the  entire  year. 

A  prominent  statistician,  one  of  the  highest  authority,  asks  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  if  '*  this  is  not  truly  the  question  of  the  day, 
one  that  demands  the  efforts  of  our  legislators  in  lessening  the  tempta- 
tions to  indulgence  by  restricting  and  controlling  the  houses  in  which 
intoxicants  are  sold  ;  one  that  calls  upon  our  social  reformers  and  phi- 
lanthropists for  renewed  and  persevering  exertions  to  check  the  spread 
of  intemperance  and  reclaim  its  victims;  one  that  justifies — if  it  does 
not  demand  that  all  should  follow  their  example — the  self-denial  of 
those  who,  that  their  influence  over  others  may  be  increased,  altogether 
abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  themselves,  and  will  never  rest  from  their 
labors  until  the  country  is  purged  from  its  national  sin.  We  occupy 
ourselves  much  in  discussing  the  topics  of  imports,  exports,  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  the  relative  advantages  of  fair  and  free  trade^  forgetful 
that  in  our  midst  there  lurks  an  evil  whose  removal  would  set  at  rest 
all  these  difficult  and  disturbing  questions,  and  give  us  such  a  new 
lease  of  prosperity  as  to  quench  all  desire  for  a  change  in  our  fiscal 
system.  We  deplore  our  losses  from  deficient  harvests  as  well  as  from 
diminished  trade,  whilst  the  cancer  which  is  eating  into  our  vitals  cod- 
sumes  in  one  year  more  than  we  lose  in  two  from  combined  agricultural 
and  commercial  depression.  If  agriculture  is  to  prosper,  trade  to  flour- 
ish, or  social,  moral,  and  religious  progress  to  be  made,  we  must  speedily 
reform  our  drinking  customs,  and  arrest  the  growth  of  national  expcD- 
diture  upon  alcohol." 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  interest^ 
ing,  in  connection  with  the  general  subjects  already  treated,  to  include 
^  the  statistics  of  the  Church  of  England  and  other  religious  denomina- 
tions throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  as  they  are  not  generally  pub- 
lished, and,  therefore,  may  be  considered  of  value. 

The  established  church  is  Protestant  Episcopal.  Its  fundamental 
doctrines  and  tenets  were  agreed  upon  in  the  Convocation  in  1662,  and 
revised  and  finally  settled  in  1571.    This  is  the  only  recognized  state 
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religion,  but  all  others  are  fnlly  tolerated.  In  the  control  of  the  Ghurcb 
of  England  there  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty -eight  bishops.  The 
former  are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces  and  have  the  in- 
spection of  the  bishops.  England  itself  is  divided  into  two  hundred 
parochial  places,  and  about  twelve  thousand  parishes.  In  every  parish 
there  is  a  parish  church  presided  over  by  a  rector,  who  holds  the  living 
and  is  called  a  parson. 

No  religious  information  was  given  by  the  last  census,  but  in  that 
of  1878  it  was  estimated  there  were  13,000,000  members  of  the  established 
church  in  England  and  Wales,  leaving  11,000,000  to  other  creeds. 

Among  the  Protestant  dissenters  the  most  prominent  bodies  and  re- 
ligious organizations  are  the  Wesley  ans  or  Methodists,  the  Independents 
or  Oongregationalists,  and  the  Baptists.  The  Wesleyau  body,  subdivided 
in  to  mem  hers  of  the  Old  and  New  Connection,  Primitive  and  Free  Church 
Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  and  various  other  sects,  is  stated  to  pos- 
sess about  9,000  places  of  worship ;  the  Independents  3,500,  and  the 
Baptists  2,000.  Among  the  dissenters  from  the  sects  just  mentioned  are 
the  Unitarians,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are,, 
in  fact,  altogether,  one  hundred  and  forty  religious  denominations  in 
Great  Britain,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given  in  to  the  registrar- 
general  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  England  are  estimated  at  1,000,000.  They 
have  fourteen  dignitaries  in  England  and  Wales;  one  archbishop,  and 
thirteen  bishops  presiding  over  as  many  dioceses.  In  Scotland  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  has,  since  1878,  two  archbishops  and  four  bishops^ 
The  Catholics  have  of  late  years  increased  largely  there  from  an  influx 
of  Irish  population.  In  the  year  mentioned  there  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Scotland,  and  1,039  in  England 
and  Wales. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  diflfers  widely  fmm  that  of  England.  The 
clergy  are  all  equal.  The  general  asseiably  comprises  386  members,  who 
meet  annually  in  May,  sitting  for  ten  days,  and  matters  not  decided 
during  this  period  are  left  to  a  commission. 

The  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  from  one-half  to  two- 
thinls  the  entire  population.  Tlie  largest  fraction  is  the  Free  Church ; 
next,  the  United  Presbyterian.  There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  There  is  an  Episcopal  Church,  whose 
members  are  estimated  at  6,500.  The  aristocracy  belong  mainly  to  thi.s 
church. 

In  1871  the  census  of  Ireland  showed  that  there  were  4,141,933  Romaw 
Catholics;  683,295  persons  returning  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  or  as  Protestant  Episcopalians;  558,238  Pi^esby- 
terians;  41,815  Methodists;  4,485  Independents ;  4,643  Baptists;  3,834 
Quakers ;  258  Jews,  and  19,035  of  other  persuasions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  archbishops  and 
twe»f  j^-three  bishops.  The  income  of  the  clergy  comes  from  fees  for  the 
celebration  of  births,  marriages,  masses,  and  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions; all  their  places  of  worship  are  built  by  subscription. 

The  Established  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  formerly  in  union  with 
the  Church  of  England  under  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops,  ceased 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  to  be  a  state  establishment  on  January  1,  1871 . 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  in  1876  were  estimated  at  51,250, 
of  which  number  39,883  resided  in  London. 

The  official  statistics  already  given  would  assume  that  every  British 
subject  was  a  member  of  some  denomination  and  an  attendant  at  some 
church  ;  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  as,  in  most  cases,  where  church 
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^nd  State  are  associated,  there  is  a  natural  lethargy,  few  of  the  churches 
of  Euglaud  being  regularly  filled.  The  religious  enthusiasm  belongMto 
the  Dissenters,  and  their  churches,  which  are  called  chapels,  are  crowded 
to  their  utmost  capacity  at  every  meeting,  nothwithstanding  many  of 
them  are  capable  of  holding  from  two  to  six  thousand  persons.  Aud 
yet  the  influence  of  these  chapels  is  not  felt  in  the  under  strata  that 
exists  in  the  life  of  the  larger  cities.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  in 
London,  for  instance,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  working  and  lower  i>e6|)le 
ever  attend  service. 

There  has  been  organized,  however,  within  the  past  few  years,  a  re 
ligions  society  that  belongs  to  no  sect.  It  seeks  no  church  status,  aud 
avoids  every  denominational  sentiment.  It  refuses  any  anthoritive  as- 
sembly committee  meeting  except  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  finance 
and  arranging  plans  to  promote  the  common  object.  It  refuses  to  its 
evangelists  the  right  to  stay  long  in  any  one  place  lest  they  should  sink 
into  the  relation  of  pastor  aud  flock,  and  look  to  their  own  enjoyment 
and  advantages  rather  than  the  salvation  of  others.  It  insists  upon 
open-air  stands  and  places  of  amusement  for  its  services,  and  in  this 
manner  they  reach  the  ear  aud  appeal  to  the  soul  of  the  thousands  who 
never  enter  the  church. 

This  is  called  the  Salvation  Army,  and  it  has  increaseil  so  rapidly 
that  they  have  20,000  ** soldiers"  trained  ready  to  speak  at  any  time,  in 
or  out  of  doors.  It  holds  6,220  services  weekly,  and  claims  to  reach 
4,500,000  people  in  the  streets  and  highways  each  week. 

It  owns  and  hires  350  theaters,  concert  halls,  warehouses,  and  other 
buildings  in  which  services  are  held,  and  its  converts  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  independent  religious  organization,  whose 
influence  is  most  beneficial. 

FINANCE,    TADE,    AND    COMMERCE    OF    TUE    UNITED    KINGDOM — HIS- 

TORICAX   SKETCH    FOB    1881. 

The  year  1881,  as  compared  with  that  of  1880,  was  a  comparatively 
exciting  one;  movements  in  prices  and  changes  in  business  having 
been  in  some  instances  on  a  very  large  scale.  Among  the  more  con- 
spicuous events  which  took  place  may  be  mentioned,  firstly,  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  New  York  money  market,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
brought  on  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  introduction  of 
A  bill  by  means  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  refund  the  greater  part  of 
the  national  debt  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  proposed 
bill,  moreover,  containing  clauses  which  would  have  prevented  banks 
holding  United  States  Government  securities,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  from  disposing  of  them. 

The  result  that  naturally  followed  was,  that  the  banks,  fearing  the 
loss  that  might  be  imposed  upon  them  on  the  passage  of  such  a  bill, 
immediately  took  steps  to  reduce  their  circulation,  and,  to  that  end, 
deposited  their  securities.  A  contraction  of  currency,  rise  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  consequent  flow  of  gold  from  this  side  to  New  York  at  once 
occurred.  Although  the  proposed  bill  was  not  passed,  the  New  York 
money  market  remained,  nevertheless,  in  a  very  sensitive  condition  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Secondly,  may  be  noted  a  rise  of  money  in  London  and  in  all  the 

oontinental  money  centers ;  the  natural  sequence  of  the  flow  of  gold  to 

the  United  States.    The  rise  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  August 

and  culminated  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  October;  bank  dis- 

oouut  rates  having  gone  up  within  various  fluctuations  from  a  mini- 
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muiD  of  1|  to  a  uiaximuui  of  5  i)er  ceut.;  open  market  rates,  keeping,  at 
times,  nearly  up  with  those  of  the  bank.  This  sudden  and  great  rise 
in  the  value  of  money  naturally- created  marked  changes  in  general  ece- 
uomic  conditions. 

Thirdly,  may  be  cited,  as  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  year  in 
the  matter  of  speculation,  the  great  corner  of  the  shares  of  the  Union 
G^n^rale  Company  which  followed  the  symptoms  of  a  coming  collapse 
in  the  bourse  speculation  in  Paris,  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

Fourthly,  may  be  remarked  the  troubles  in  Egypt  which  brought  on 
a  fall  in  Egyptian  stocks  in  the  months  of  Octoter  and  November,  and, 
finally,  large  sales  of  Turkish  stocks  on  the  financial  settlement  with 
Turkey,  at  which  time  it  was  considered  that  the  rise  going  on  pending 
the  negotiations  had  arrived  at  its  culminating  point. 

Apart  from  political  questions,  other  events  of  economic  interest  oc- 
curred. There  was  a  large  falling  otif  in  the  previous  year's  harvest  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  those  of  two  or  three  years  before. 
In  the  matter  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  nevertheless,  owing  to  com- 
paratively satisfactory  harvests  in  Euiope,  this  falling  off  was  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  temporary  rise  in  the  prices  of  cereals,  though  still 
further  effects  may  be  seen  in  the  future.  There  may,  besides,  be  noted 
a  great  rush  of  new  shares  ui)on  the  markets,  and  great  activity  in  par- 
liamentary notices  for  new  railways  and  other  undertakings.  The  Italian 
loan  for  32,000,000  pound.3,  the  great  corner  in  cotton  at  Liverpool  in 
the  autumn,  the  fall  in  the  securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada,  as  well  a«  in  American  securities,  and,  generally,  a  great  move- 
ment in  the  stock  markets,  upwards  and  downwards,  may  be  especially 
noted.  Instead  of  a  year  of  quiet  activity,  it  was  a  year  of  activity 
accompanied  with  great  speculative  excitement. 

Notwithstanding  speculative  excitement,  the  year  1881  was,  in  fact, 
more  prosperous  than  that  of  1880.  Railway  traffic  increased  from  2  to 
3  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  increase  of  from  5  to  7.^  per  cent,  of  the 
previous  year;  then,  again,  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  which 
incrccised  in  1880,  as  compared  with  1879,  over  16  per  cent.,  show  an 
increase  for  1881  over  1880  of  about  40  per  cent.  There  was  a  slight 
diminution  in  imports,  in  itself  satisfaetory,  as  showing  less  demand 
for  articles  of  food.  In  entries  of  shipping  there  occurred  a  decrease, 
while  a  renewed  increase  took  phice  in  clearances,  corresponding  to  the 
fact  of  the  great  activity  in  the  ship-building  industry.  Bankers'  clear- 
ance-house returns  showed  an  increase  all  through  the  year,  not  only  on 
stock  exchange  settling  days,  but  also  on  the  4ths  of  the  month,  the 
latter  being  characteristic  of  business  as  distinguished  from  finance. 

The  greatest  improvement  has, however, been  shown  in  the  iron  trade; 
the  large  productions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1880,  of  7,200,000  tons 
having  been  followed  by  a  production  of  8,100,000  tons  in  1881;  an  in- 
crease of  over  5  per  cent,  above  the  actual  production  of  1880.  The 
whole  of  this  increased  production  has  either  been  absorbed  in  home 
consumption  or  gone  iupo  stock.  In  cotton  and  other  textile  trades 
there  has  been  no  great  additional  improvements.  The  agricultural 
return  for  1881  showed  improvement  over  that  of  1880,  but  the  farming 
interest  is  not  yet  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  miscellaneous  tra<les  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  all  active  during 
the  year,  so  that  all  the  conditions  of  profit  were  combined.  With  large 
production  and  consumption,  at  low  prices,  there  occurred  undoubtedly 
considerable  saving.  If  1880  may  be  considered  prosperous,  the  year 
1881  may  be  deemed  one  of  still  greater  prosperity  than  was  its  predeces- 
sor. Alongwith  this  general  prosperity  there  has  been  a  special  prosperity 
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in  the  iron  traile  that  is  considered  gratitying.  While  exports  of  all  kiods 
to  all  places  were  about  the  same  as  in  1880,  this  result  was  obtained 
in  spite  of  a  very  considerable  deci*ease  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  trade  for  1881,  as  far  as 
foreign  countries  were  concerned,  was  due,  not  so  much  to  a  special 
demand  from  the  United  States,  as  to  more  favorable  general  conditions 
abroad.    The  fact  of  the  increase  of  home  consumption  is  particularly 
reassuring  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dimin- 
ished demand  by  the  United  States  is  the  large  increase  in  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  that  country,  which  was  4,700,000  tons  in  1881,  as  compared 
with  4,295,000  tons  in  1880.     It  therefore  appears  that,  if  the  iron  trade 
is  making  progress  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  sufficient  demand 
at  home  and  elsewhere  to  make  up  for  the  lesser  demand  from  that 
country.     Should  there  be  a  revival  of  the  demand  from  the  United 
States,  there  may  be  expected  a  period  of  very  great  i)ro8perity  for  the 
trades.    The  finished  iron  trade  has  been  even  more  prosperous  than 
the  pig-iron  trade,  a  good  omen  for  the  future,  thi-re  being  at  present  no 
sign  of  a  diminished  prosperity. 

During  the  year  1881  activity  in  ship  building  on  the  Clyde,  Tyne, 
and  elsewhere  was  without  parallel.  The  aggregate  turned  out  on  the 
Clyde  was  45,000  tons  more  than  in  the  highest  year  previous,  namely, 
1874.  Orders  are  in  hand  for  a  long  period  ahea4l,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  the  ship  building  for  the  year  1882  will  be  unprecedented  in  its 
amount  of  tonnage,  to  wit,  one  million  gross  tons,  eqnal  in  value  to 
£20,000,000  sterling,  or  even  more  than  that.  All  this  helps  to  account 
for  the  great  pros^>erity  in  the  iron  trade,  while  other  metal  trades,  such 
as  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  are  likewise  more  or  less  favorably  affected.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  year  1881,  though  prosperous  in  itself,  and 
nearly,  or  quite,  answering  to  the  expectations  which  were  formed  at 
its  beginning,  was  a  year  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  1880, 
which  was  one  of  quiet  prosperity'. 

The  harvests  have  been  good — in  fact,  the  best  for  many  years,  and  a 
better  feeling  is  prevalent  in  trade  circles.  Manufactories  have  been 
running  on  full  time,  and  a  better  state  of  things  seems  to  prevail.  The 
com  mercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  important  and  intimate.  Agricultural  products 
enter  so  largely  into  the  calculation  that  there  is  great  anxiety  every 
spring  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  crops,  and  speculation  about  them 
is  nearly  as  active  here  as  in  the  United  States.  Prejudice  against  Ameri- 
can improvement  is  passing  away,  and  greater  readiness  shown  to  adopt 
Arnerican  inventions  after  they  have  been  well  tested  at  home.  Ameri- 
can implements  of  husbandry  have  been  verj'^  generally  adopted,  and 
travel  is  being  made  more  agreeable  by  the  introduction  of  parlor  cars. 
Electric  lighting  and  the  telephone  are  rapidly  coming  into  use;  the 
favored  systems  being  thoseofAmericaninvention.  Cooking-stoves,  sew- 
ing-machines, and  clocks  of  American  manufacture  are  seen  everywhere, 
and  novelty  stores  for  the  sale  of  American  goods  are  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict. Nearly  every  department  of  our  varied  interests  have  represent- 
ative agencies  here,  and  report  favoring  and  increasing  patronage. 
Apropos  of  the  constantly  increasing  friendship  between  the  peoples  of 
the  two  countries  I  give,  as  very  significant,  an  extract  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  referring  to  the  proce:^sion  which  occurs  annually  upon  Lord 
Mayor's  day : 

111  reciprocation  of  the  iiiternatioual  courtesy  shown  by  the  Americans  in  sahitinff 
the  Union  Jack  at  tlieir  centenary  celebration,  the  "Stars  and  Stripes'-  were  carried 
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last  year  in  the  proceBsion,  draped  in  black,  however,  owinsf  to  the  recent  death  ox 
President  Garfield.  This  kindly  precedent  was  followed  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
United  States  flag  taking  an  honorable  position  in  the  pageant,  and  bein^  escorted 
by  a  gnard  of  honor  of  staft'  sergeants  of  the  fourth  battalion  Royal  Fusiliers.  At 
«very  part  of  the  route  it  was  warmly  greeted. 

In  concluding  this  review,  I  ma^^  say  that  I  can  fully  indorse  the 
statement  of  my  immediate  predecessor  to  the  Department,  that  ^^all 
American  goods  are  now  looked  upon  favorably  by  a  very  large  and 
constantly  increasing  class  of  the  community,  and  there  are  abundant 
indications  that  a  demand  for  them  may  be  expected,  for  which  the 
American  producer  would  do  well  to  prepare.'' 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  my  intercourse  with  the  con- 
sular officers  within  my  jurisdiction  has  been  pleasant  and  most  satis- 
factory. Their  prompt  responses  to  every  demand  made  upon  them  by 
the  Department,  as  well  as  their  compliance  with  every  request  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make,  have  been  very  gratifying.  I  beg  likewise 
to  especially  commend  Prof.  L.  H.  Mitchell,  vice  and  deputy  consul- 
general.  Deputy  Consul-General  K.  J.  Moffatt,  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  attaches  of  the  office;  all  having 
rendered  most  valuable  assistance,  both  in  the  line  of  their  duty  and  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 

EDWIN  A.  MERRITT, 

Consul  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

London,  November  10,  1882. 


LONDON. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Merritt 

United  States  Consulate, 

London  J  January  31,  1882. 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  London  during  the  year  1880  was 
$688,110,742,  or  more  than  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  compared  with  1879,  this  shows  an  increase 
of  $60,022,954. 

A  very  large  proportion  (in  some  instances  nearly  the  whole)  of  the 
entire  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  following  articles  were 
entered  at  the  port  of  London,  viz,  sheep  and  lambs,  cocoa,  coffee,  raw 
silk,  tea,  tin,  and  sheep  and  lambs'  wool. 

London  also  received  the  largest  importatation  of  grain,  raw  hides, 
indigo,  petroleum,  eggs,  potatoes,  rice,  seeds,  skins,  spirits,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, wine,  and  timber. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  customs  revenue  collected  at  London  during  1880  was  $48,125,611, 
a  decrease  of  $2,005,417.  London  contributed  nearly  51J  per  cent,  of 
the  total  customs  receipts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  valueof  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manafacturefrom 
Jjondon,  in  1880,  was  1255^3,519,  or  more  than  23^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
in  1879  it  was  $230,288,438,  being  an  increase  of  $25,615,081. 

The  exports  from  London  consisted  principally  of  apparel,  cotton  yaru, 
cotton  manufactures,  haberdashery,  hardware,  leather,  machinery, 
metals,  telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus,  and  woolen  manufactures. 

In  foreign  and  colonial  produce  the  following  were  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  chief  value  exported  from  London :  Cocoa,  jute,  tin,  quicksilver, 
rice,  spices,  spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  and  wool. 

SHIPPING. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  that  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  London  in  1880  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  which 
up  to  that  period  was  the  largest  on  record.  There  was  a  slight  in- 
crease m  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entered,  but  a  small  falling 
oft'  in  the  number  of  vessels  cleared,  although  an  increase  in  the  tonnage 
thereof. 

The  entries  were  11,320  vessels,  representing  5,970,341  tons,  and  the 
clearances  8,541  vessels,  of  4,60(>,641  Ions.  Of  the  total  tounajge  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  with  London,  more  than  72  per  cent,  was  under 
the  British  flag.     In  1879  it  was  nearly  75  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  give  an 
increase  of  315,799  tons.  In  1879  the  increase  then  recorded  was  100,0(10 
tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  38,584,  of  4,483,830  tons. 
The  number  cleared  with  cargoes  was  10,088  vessels,  representing 
1,418,296  tons. 

EDWI^  A.  MERRITT, 

Cofutul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

London^  January  31,  1882. 


Compilation  from  Form*  Z),  1880  an^  1881,  sh^fwing  the  vahte  of  declared  export$  from  the 
eonaulate-general  of  London  to  the  Unitea  States  for  those  years^  also  decreane  or  innrate 
gf  valtte  in  the  articles  named. 


Articleti.  1880.  I  1881.  Increase. 


Boer,  wiDeft,  and  spii  its $475, 906  77. 54        $315. 487  04.  36 

Chemicals,  soda,  &,c 4,767,743  40.58  ,    2,665,332  93.89 

Books  and  stationery '    1,343,003  03.71       1,019,76:^31.43 

Dry  goods I     3,396,160  81.33       2,751,639  64.72 

Machinery  and  hardware I        101,194  71.07!         91,11543.89 

Iron,  steel,  &c 30  080,727  45.47     17,155.978  62.08 

Leather,  hides,  skins,  fars,  &c ;    4, 995. 541  85. 78  I    3,  932. 731  49. 1 9 

Kaf^B  and  paper  waste ,    1,265,907  19.38  547,946  50  76 

Wool 

Raw  silk 

Tea    

Clothing 

Precious  stones 

Hops  

Seeds 

Feathers 

Miscellaneous 


1,  738, 222  73.  56  371,  825  33.  80 

62, 169  15. 22 
54,651  50.48 


186, 218  3a  66  '        $124, 049  21 44 

87,  525  84. 77  I  32, 874  84  » 


196, 900  92. 20 

2,472,695  31.44 

22,  609  75. 90 

216,457  80.:  8 

543. 247  07.  05 

10, 947, 980  67.  04     16, 747, 874  ht.  36         5. 7991 894  Ifll  32 


f  8,  069  54.  01 

2, 972, 466  89.  89  4f  9, 771  5&  45 

7,157  16  16    

199,273  2l.«0    

1,429.567  18.31  886.320  IL  29 


'  62, 6  1, 120  la  13     50,  549.  973  44  11         7.  342, 90   4«.  79 

I  i 
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CampHaiionfrom  Forms  D,  1880  and  1881— Continued. 


Articlea. 


B«er,  wines,  and  spirito 

Chenii«als,  8oda,  &o 

Bookoand  stationery 

Dry  soods  jT. 

HaobineiT  and  hardwai-e 

Iron,  steel.  Stc 

Lieatner,  hides,  skint,  ftirs,  Sec. 

Raf^s  and  paper  waste 

Wool 

Rawsilk 

Tea 


Clothing 

Precious  stones 

Hope 

Heeids 

Feathers 

If  iscellaneons . . 


Decrease. 


$180. 119  73. 18 

2. 102, 410  40. 60 

323.239  72.28 

644.521  16.61 

10, 079  27. 18 

12, 924, 748  83. 39 

1,062,810  36  59 

.   717, 960  68. 62 

1,366,397  39.76 


128, 831  38. 19 


15.452  59.74 
17. 184  58. 48 


19, 474, 056  20. 71 


Percentaf(es  of   in- 
crease. 


Percent. 


Nearly 200 

More  than 60 


Morethan 20 


More  than 163 

Nearly 53 


. .  I. 

I 


Percentai^es  of  de< 
crease. 


Percent. 
More  than  83^. 
More  than  44. 
More  than  24. 
More  than  18^. 
Nearly  10. 
Nearly  43. 
More  than  2K 
Nearly  56^. 
Nearly  78^. 


More  than  65. 

More  than  G8. 
Nearly  8. 


Net  total  decrease  more  than  19  per  cent. 


SUMMARY. 

Total  fpr  vear  ending  Septum-  >  Decrease  in  12  articles $19,474,056  20.71 

berSO,  1880 $62,661,120  18.13  Increase  in  5  articles 7,342,909  46.79 

Total  for  year  ending  Septem-  t  

berat,  itel 50,549.973  44.211 

Net  total  decrease 12, 131, 146  73. 92  Net  totol  decreasae 12, 131, 146  73. 9^ 


FRANCE. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Walker,  of  Paris, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Paris,  France,  December  31,  1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  trausmit  herewith  my  anuaal  report  on  the  trade 
and  industry  of  France  for  the  calender  year  1880,  in  conformity  with 
paragraph  556  of  the  Consular  Regulations. 

The  statistics  and  figures  appearing  throughout  this  report  refer 
principally  to  the  "  special  commerce,'^  in  distinction  from  "  general  com- 
Ynerce." 

The  former  (commerce  spScial)  represents  the  true  commerce  of  the 
country,  while  the  latter  {commerce  gSnSral)  embraces,  both  as  to  im- 
ports and  exports,  not  only  the  commerce  proper  of  France,  but  also  the  * 
merchandise  sent  through  France  in  transit  for  other  countries. 

The  special  commerce  of  Fri*nce  during  1880,  imports  and  exports 
combined,  shows  a  total  figure  of  $1,700,220,000,  being  an  increase  of 
$134,920,000  over  1879. 

Of  this  increased  volume  of  trade  for  1880,  $87,600,000  falls  to  the 
share  of  imports,  and  $47,320,000  to  that  of  exports. 

The  imports  into  France  from  the  United  States  during  1880  are 
given  at  $146,205,609,  an  excess  of  $3,016,580  over  1879;  the  exportn 
from  France  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  $66,446,777,  an  increase 
of  $11,209,393  in  favor  of  the  year  1880. 
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Statement  $h4)wing  in  round  nuniben  and  fry  oountrtM  of  origin  the  imporiaiion$  into  IVtact 

dnnng  1879  and  1880. 

[Special  commeroe  in  detail  and  general  commerce  in  totals.] 


Coontries. 


United  States. 

£n2land 

Be^ium 

Oermany 

Ital 


Spain  . 
Rnssia. 


India,  British 

Argentine  Republic 
Turkey 


Algeria 

Austria 

Switzerland 

China 

Sweden 


Egypt 

Brazil 

Holland 

Norway 

India.  Dutch 
Hayti 


Uruguay 
Chill 


Africa,  west  coast 
Oreece 


Barbary  SttUea . 
Japan 


St.  Pierre  Miqnelon  and  fisheries. 

Ouadeloupe 

Martinique 

A  ustralia ■ 

Senegal 

Peru 


Rouinania 

Spanish  American  colonies 

Reunion 

New  Grauada 

Venezuela 

British  Americim  colonies 

Portugal 

I ndis,  French 

Mexico 

Africa,  other  parts  of 

British  African  colonies 

Cochin  China 

Mayotte,  Nossi-Be,  and  St.  ICarie  de  Madagascar. 

Ouatemala 

Philippines 

Denmark 

Ecuador  

British  Meditemunean  poMeMiona 

Ouiana,  French 

Oceanica,  other  parts  of 

Wrecks  and  talTage 

St.  Thomas 

Dutch  American  oolonies 

Siam 

Bolivia 


Total,  special  commerce 
Increase  for  1880 


Total,  general  commerce  ■ 
Increase  for  1880 


$143, 180, 

110, 8(10. 

83,000. 

82,600. 

71.560, 

36.560, 

68,600, 

25.240. 

26,020, 

31,080, 

24,460. 

18, 100, 

20.640, 

19, 080, 

17,060, 

».560, 

11,000, 

8,460, 

5.340, 

3.920, 

6,620, 

6.460, 

4,320, 

d,  IHHI. 

2,560, 
6,800, 
6,120. 
4.620. 
3,800, 
4.800, 
2,020, 
2,540, 
10,300, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ouo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4, 140, 000 

3,580,000 

2.740.000 

2,960,000 

1,460,000 

1.380,000 

1,020,000 

1,500,000 

1,860,000 

1, 420, 000 

620,000 

540,000 

540,000 

460.006 

980,000 

80,000 

380,000 

60,000 

80,000 

60,000 

120,000 

120,000 

160,000 

140.000 


919,  040, 000 


1880. 


$146,200,000 

132,700,000 

91,480,000 

87,640,000 

79,660,000 

68,640,000 

62.820,000 

31,120,000 

78,780,000 

26^700,000 

25.880,000 

24,810.000 

22,8201000 

20,180,000 

17,460.000 

11,140,000 

10,480,000 

8,180.000 

6,980,000 

6,800.000 

6,760,000 

6,740.001 

6,380,000 

5.740,000 

5,430.000 

5. 400. 000 

4,600.000 

4,380,000 

4.3t(0.000 

4,260,000 

4.200.000 

3.960,000 

3,900,000 

3,640,000 

8.240,000 

8,140,000 

2,860,000 

2.860,000 

2.820,000 

2,400,000 

1,760,000 

1,540,000 

1,500,000 

1,060,000 

820,000 

700,000 

540.000 

520,000 

480,000 

260,000 

200,000 

100,000 

80.  om 

80.000 
00,000 
60,000 
40.000 


1,006,640.000 
87,600.000 


1,115,860,000 


1,222,600,000 
106,740^000 
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tent  showing  in  round  numhera  and  hy  countries  of  destination  the  exportations  from 

France  during  1879  and  1880. 

[Special  commerce  in  detail  and  general  commerce  in  totala.] 


Countries. 


1879. 


id 
III 


ny 

I  States. 


trland 


tine  Republic 


!a 


k 

ia 

omas  . . . 
rranada. 

lav 

?il 


kh  American  colonies 

s  

ilque    

loupo 


k.V 

rj-  States : . . . 

9n 

1  Afi-ican  colonies 


u    

al  

uela  

irk    

1  American  colonies 

Britinh 

ii,  French 


or 

1  China 

ira,  other  islands  of 

ilia 

)rre  Miqnelon  and  fisheries, 
ania 


1  Mediterranean  possessions. 

Dutch 

mala 

t,  west  coast    

American  colonies 

.,  other  parts  of 

French 

pineH 

,te,  Xossi-Be,  and  St.  Marie  de  Mada;;ascar 
ft 


Total,  special  commerce, 
increase  for  1880 


$166. 
85, 
68. 
65, 
49. 
36. 
27. 
20. 
14, 
14, 

11. 

8. 

5. 
6, 
4. 
2. 
4, 
4. 
3, 
2, 
2, 
2. 
7. 
2. 
2, 
1. 

2. 
1. 
2, 
1. 
1, 
2, 

1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
2, 


040, 
880 
700, 
240 
300 
080 
860 
920 
620 
180 

940 
940 
500 
840 
260 
660 
460 
240 
760 
760 
340 
860, 
540 
740 
404), 
280 
980 
240 
480 
220 
260 
240, 
160 
OtfO, 
220 
420, 
020 
760 
700, 
760 
840, 
550, 
480, 
100 


Folal,  (general  commerce. 
[ncreJMe  for  1880 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1880. 


$182. 

72. 
66, 
44, 
36, 
32, 
31. 
16, 
15. 
9, 
7, 
7. 
6, 
5, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
3. 
3. 
3, 
3. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2, 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
■»» 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


122.000 
000,000 
580,000 
440,000 
080.000 
260.000 
360,000 
740.000 
920,000 
240,000 
100.000 
500,000 
500,  000 
800,000 
700,000 
780,000 
240  000 
200,000 
940, 000 
560,000 
560,000 
4'JO,  000 
300,000 
820.000 
320. 000 
260,000 
160,000 
020,000 
840,000 
740,000 
600.000 
560.000 
400,000 
240,000 
220,000 
120,000 
000.000 
040.000 
OJO,  OUO 
880.000 
860,000 
800.000 
780,000 
740.000 
700,  000 
680.000 
640.000 
560,000 
520.000 
520.  000 
360.000 
240,  000 
240,  000 
2(»0.000 
100,000 


683.580,000 
47,  320, 000 

922.4607000 
68,540,000 


4277- 


-59 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Table  showing  the  value  in  round  numbers  of  importSy  hy  artiokSf  into  France  during  ike 

years  1879  and  1680. 

[Special  commerce  in  detail,  general  commerce  in  totala  ] 


Articlea. 


Cereals 
Wool . . 


Silk  and  waste  silk 
Wines 


Wood,  common 

Cotton,  raw 

Animals 

Oil,  crude  and  carbonised 

Furs  and  skins 

Oilseed 

Coffee 


Fruit       

Sugar,. foreifcn 

Woolen  tissues 

Meats,  fresh  and  salted. 

Cotton  tissues 

Flax 

Grease  of  all  kinds 

Sugar,  French  colonial 

Oils,  vegetable  

Fruits,  oleaginous 

Butter  and  cheese 

Silk  tiMsues  

Machinery 

Copper 


Minerals  of  all  kinds 
Horses 


Vegetables,  dried,  dec 

Cotton  yam 

Sk  ins,  prepared 

Fish,  salt  water 

Braody  and  spirits    ...     

Stationery,  books  and  engravings 

TobHcco,  leaf  

Wooils,  cabinet 

Indigo 


Kice 

Guano  and  other  manures 

Cocoa 

Lead  


Hats,  straw,  Sec 

Hardware 

Matting  of  straw,  dec 

Woolen  yarn    

Iron  and  steel 

Mineral  oils,  pett  oleum,  ^c 

Jute 

Zinc 

H«'nip    

Saffron 

Tin 


Sulphur 

Tissues  of  dax  and  hemp. 
Seeds  


Soda  and  potash,  nitrates  of 

Yam  of  flax  and  hemp 

Jew  elry.  Sec 

Hops         

Pig-iron.  &r 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Tol»acco,  manufactured 

Clock-makers'  materials 

Silk-worm  eggs , 

Other  articles 


Total,  special  commerce 
Increase  for  1880 


$171. 480 

67. 740 

83,280, 

24, 140 

44.220, 

40,880 

39,200 

29.100 

35,000, 

18.620 

20,220 

14.  240 

7.000 

13.  640 

12.260 

12,460 

13.  840 

12,020, 

9,080 

13.080 

7.360, 

8.120 

7,600 

7.560 

7,060, 

5,760 

7,180, 

7.640, 

7.000 

6.620, 

5,980 

4,240 

3,260 

5,74n 

4,600, 

5,  100 

4,380 

6.560 

4,920 

3,840 

3,500 

3,060 

2,780 

2.900 

2,840 

3.180 

3,520 

3.120 

3,520, 

940, 

1.820 

1,740, 

3,100, 

1,120 

5.720 

2.300 

1,1U0 

1, 140 

960 

78t« 

860 

600 

500 

94.900 


,006 
.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
LOOO 
.000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
1.000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 


Total,  general  commerce. 
Increane  for  1880 


919. 040.  000 


$157,700,000 

74, 040, 000 

64, 440, 000 

62.780.000 

55.000.000 

43.080.000 

35,440,000 

34.020.000 

34. 000. 000 

2-2,900.000 

19, 520. 000 

19.340.000 

16. 680. 000 

15.820,000 

13.940.000 

13.280,000 

13.020.000 

11,140.000 

9,560,000 

9,220.000 

9,020.000 

8,830.000 

8.460.000 

8.420.000 

7.660.000 

7. 160,000 

7.060.000 

6,920,000 

6. 260.000 

5.860.000 

5.  700,  OCO 

5,440.000 

4.960,000 

4,860,000 

4.  800.000 

4.280.000 

4.260.000 

4, 180. 000 

3.880,000 

3. 880. 000 

3.840,000 

3.640.000 

3.620.000 

3. 480.000 

3,140.000 

3.020.000 

2.860.000 

2. 740. 000 

1,440,000 

2.360,000 

2,340.000 

2,  300. 000 

2.020,000 

1.  6t^0. 000 

1,600.000 

1.  .'60, 000 

I.  300. 000 

1,240.000 

1,040,000 

1,040,000 

940.000 

680.000 

360.000 

110.  000. 000 

1,006,640.000 
87,600,000 


1,115,860,000 


1,222,600,000 
106, 740, 000 
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$howing  the  value  in  round  number 8  of  exports  by  articles,  from  France  for  the 

years  1879  and  1880. 

[Speoial  oommeroe  in  detail,  general  oonuneice  in  totals*] 


Articles. 


IS  of -wool 


IS  of  silk  and  waste  silk. 

knd  furniture 

ar,  manufaotmes  of 


refined 

dressed 

'  and  cheese  . 
ST  and  spirits 
ng  apparel... 
k- tissues 


raw. 


rare 


md  skins,  raw 

cals 

aery,  &c 

ry,  &c 

n  yarn 

I,  mules,  and  cattle 

y  and  glassware 

fhssh  and  preserved 

«,  coramon 

\'  hatrt  uod  artificial  flowers. 

)ffow]s,  and  game 

'S  of  flax  or  hemp 

*es  and  dried  vegetables 


nery — 

)  of  all  kinds 


nlives,  &c    

les  and  clocks 

nd  hemp 

unrefined  

ce,  &^c    

Dg  materials. 

For  sowing 

M  of  collection 

red  medicines 

fan  kinds 

&1  instiuments 

irs'  colors 

fts  de  Paris    

and  grains,  oleaginous 
r   


ffelt 

ude  and  carbonized . 
\a^  of  war 


nery. 


>f  flax  or  hemp . 
lis  of  all  kinds 
'un  and  steel... 


I 


r  yam  (not  including  waste) 

salted    

•s  of  all  kinds         

tOf  manufactured. 

ir 

!t  of  madder 

articles 


Total,  special  commerce 
[ncrease  for  1880 


1870. 


$61,860 

61.540 

45,340 

30.660 

29,660 

31, 720 

23.440, 

20, 160, 

19. 220 

14,  520 

20.660 

13,540 

12,680 

13,  3M) 

13.560 

8,800 

10.540 

11,660 

9,560 

10,  040 

8,740, 

7.680 

7.640 

7.600 

6,220 

6.020 

6,  52t» 

5,240 

6,880 

5.000 

4,600 

5,600 

3,060 

3.  140 

3.060 

2,880 

2.680 

2,500, 

2.  520 

3,220 

2,460 

2,  120, 

2,280 

2.000 

2,240 

1,240 

1,680 

1,180 

2,l>20 

1,360 

1,280 

1,  8J0 

1.580 

1.920 

1,280 

600 

520 

80O 

480 

520 

36(1 

340 

1«0 

64 

63,020 


.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
1,000 
,000 
.000 
I,  TOO 
,000 
I,  OtO 
.000 
1,000 
,000 
,000 
1.000 
,000 
,iiOO 
,  0(K) 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
1,000 
,000 
,000 

.000 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
1,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,(K)0 
,000 
,000 
I.  (»00 
.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,(K)0 

.000 

,000 
.INK) 
,000 
.  000 
,000 


1880. 


646,  260. 000 


$74. 040.  000 

49,  020,  OOO 

46,860.000 

33,680,000 

'32.7X0,000 

31, 320,  OOO 

26,500,000 

18, 560, 000 

18, 420,  000 

18,  WiO,  000 

16. 120.  000 

16,060,000 

15.820,000 

13. 9(H),  000 

13, 240, 000 

12, 520.  000 

12, 440,  000 

11,340,000 

10, 980,  000 

10.  $40,  OOO 

9,860,000 

9,  060,  000 

8, 260, 000 

7, 420,  000 

6,960,000 

6,480,000 

6,000.000 

5, 600, 000 

5, 400, 000 

5, 120,  OOO 

4, 780.  OOO 

4, 740,  OOO 

1. 140. 000 

3. 600,  060 

3. 4. 0.000 

8, 320. 000 

8, 040, 000 

2,960,000 

2,  920, 000 

2, 860,  000 

2,800,000 

2, 460,  OOO 

2,  ."UtO,  OOO 

2,  300,  OOO 

2,  240,  000 

2, 100, 000 

2.  Om,  OOO 

1,  940, 000 

1,820.000 

1,  800,  OOO 

1, 700,  poo 

1.  6(H).  000 

1,  .'WO,  000 

1,340,000 

1,  vOO.  OOO 

9(0,000 

800,000 

700,  000 

560,000 

500,000 

340,000 

3()0,  000 

80,000 

•10.  ooO 

71.360.000 


69.'».  580.  000 
47.  320.  000 


Total,  general  commerce, 
increase  for  1880 


853. 910.  000 


022,  40O.  •  00 
08,  540,  OOO 
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Table  showing  the  vahiCf  by  kinds  of  merchandisej  of  imports  into  Frar.ce  from  ike  United 

States  during  the  years  1879  and  1880. 

[Special  oominero«  in  detail,  general  commerce  in  totals.*] 


Articles. 


1879. 


Cereals 

Cotton,  raw 

Meats,  fresh  and  salted 

Grease  of  all  kinds,  except  fish-oil. 

Tobaccij,  raw 

Bitumens 

Buildin;;  materials,  timber 

Coffee  .. 

Dintilled  liquors 

Oilti,  njflned 

Machinery 

Peruvian  bark 

Silk- worm  eggs 

Rice 


♦87. 479, 
28.380, 
8,385. 
7.753. 
3.900, 
2.653, 
1,  218. 
915, 

741. 
955. 
141. 
475, 


218 
020 
358 
776 
010 
024 
781 
247 
255 
303 
447 
746 
.500 


Hides  and  skins 

Animals 

Seed,  for  sowing 
Fish 


Whalebone,  raw 

UtensilH,  d:c.,  of  metal 

Fish-oil 

Resin. 

Bristles 

Fruit 


Wood,  manufactures  of. . 
Horsehair,  raw  or  curled. 
Apples  and  pears,  dried . . 

Cabinet  woods 

Butter,  salted 

Cocoa 


448, 118 
38,388 
202.665 
133.288 
171,565 
110. 133 
203,384 
104,771 
245.839 
219, 352 
58,762 


Copper  

Potash  

Yellow -oak  bark. 

Silverware 

Other  articles  — 


Total,  special  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


Total,  general  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


37, 421 
85,209 
27,896 
1, 308,  602 
50,887 
48,166 
40,909 
613,836 

143, 189,  029 


149, 740, 496 


1880. 


$86,228,589 

30,964,661 

8,670.260 

7,968,553 

2,773.010 

2,947.332 

1,595.790 

905.489 

4,241 

633.874 

454.063 

268.374 

318,300 

4.642 

214, 113 

176.649 

159.585 

115.928 

130.996 

101, 163 

82.384 

107.253 

87.  h\6 

82.755 

75.075 

68.354 

53,656 

50.480 

51.571 

22,540 

34.495 

38,154 

37.557 

32,782 

744.439 

146, 205. 609 
3,616,580 

154,469.262 
4,728,766 


*  As  remarked  previously,  the  consul-general  in  his  reductions  estimated  the  fhmc  at  20  cents,  in- 
stead of  estimating  it  at  its  Treasury  valuation,  19.3  cents.  This  makes  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  consul-general's  totals  and  the  totals  as  given  in  the  statements  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment even  in  the  trade  between  France  and  the  United  States,  vis : 


Specification. 


Imports  from  the  United     Exports    to    the    United 
States.  States. 


General. 


Special. 


General. 


Consul-general's  totals  $154,469,000  \  $146,205,000 

Department  totals 149,054,000  i    141,083,000 


$98. 107. 000 
95,186,000 


Difference 


5, 415, 000  I        5, 122, 000  ,        2, 921, 000 


SpeciaL 


$66,467,000 
64.115,000 


2,352,000 
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Table  ahowing  (he  value,  hy  kUids  of  merchandiiej  of  expoi'U  from  France  to  the  United  States 

during  the  y€4ir8  1879  and  1880. 

[Special  commerce  in  detail,  general  commerce  in  totals.] 


Articles. 


Tissues,  trimmings,  and  ribbons  of  silk  and  waste  silk. 

Tissues,  trimmings,  &«.,  of  wool 

Tissues,  trimmings,  &o..  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  leather 

Prepared  hides 

Woolen  goods 

Ornamental  feathers , 

Trimmings  of  straw,  Sec 

Wines 

Straw  hats  

Imitation  jewelry  

Fancy  eoods  and  buttons , 

Hair  of  all  kinds  

Raw  hides  and  furs , 

Madder,  coal  tar,  colors,  acids,  &o 

Fish 

Bonnets  and  artificial  flowers 

Silk  and  silk  waste 

Tools,  &.C.,  of  metal 

Machinerj' 

Crude  tartar ','.'.... 

Fruits,  almonds,  &c ^ 

Glassware  and  pottery 

Millstones 

Clothing  and  underwear 

Extracts  of  dyewood 

Tissues,  ribbons,  &c.,  of  flax  or  hemp 

Books  and  stationery 

Objects  of  collection 

Cheese 

Cast  iron  and  steel 

Oils,  pure,  fixed 

Liquors  and  spirits 

Copper 

Glycerine 

Jewelry  of  gold  and  sliver 

Sulphate  of  quinine 

Gold  and  platina,  drawn  and  rolled 

Musical  instruments 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Vegetables,  pre  erved 

Prepared  hair 

Perfumery 

Optical  instruments 

Furniture 

Colors 

Brushmakcrs'  ware 

Building  materials  of  stone 

Horns  of  cattle 

Soap,  common 

Canary  seed 

Mantranese 

Volatile  oils - 

Salt,  marine  and  rock 

Stone  coal 

Other  articles 


Total,  special  commerce  . 
Increase  for  1880 

Totiil,  general  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


1879. 


$12, 1«7. 410 
13, 026, 612 
772, 876 
2, 481, 703 
2, 677, 939 
2,684,196 
1, 495.  686 
22,794 
1, 776, 779 
57, 146 
715,520 
2,448,306 
1, 164, 384 
596,060 
750, 126 
281,  318 
828,107 
1,328,336 
416,  217 
62,259 


336,366 
578,556 
279,636 
491, 077 
408,  847 
555, 191 
302,227 
345,  525 
15,153 
115, 274 
88,153 
293,880 
156,760 
244, 867 
32,737 


84,219 

64.973 

82,342 

68,908 

117,030 

109, 467 

78,960 

86.800 

*  116,012' 


1880. 


$14,243,136 
16,  356.  901 
1, 562,  579 
8, 155,  739 
2,  958, 722 
2, 364, 735 
2, 219, 746 
7,746 
1,  903, 716 
202.957 
1, 70.5,  652 
1,473.089 
1,210,941 
1  104,  522 
992.509 
449,725 
1,017.898 
670,  342 
801.482 

836,'6i2 

801,083 
700.  416 
558,192 
.532.  046 
513,637 
373. 164 
369.  637 
386,  0.54 
22,631 
222.  1**9 
130.  275 
260,  791 
212,  927 
211,891 
138,  59S 
39.  900 
182,  720 
172,  847 


142, 943 
70,345 


3,763 
1.407,004 

"55^237.384 


79.434,398 


Production  of  coal  for  1879  and  1880. 


Pit  roal  and  anthracite. 

Total  for  1880 

Total  for  1879 

Increase  for  1880  . 


172,  318 
171.  &84 
163,  0«2 
144,  5r>o 
116.  788 
113,733 
107,  1T8 

"i05.'2OO 
86,  188 


73,  iTe 
65.  220 
62,  8X» 

i,766,'e3e 

"66,  446,  TTT 
11.  200,  3»3 

^7l07,  OSS 
18,  673,  s>OT 


Tonnes -^ 

18,  HoT  ,  :i^-5 

534  ,  -3 


19,  41^, 
17,  no. 


2.  30X  , 


^The~FTe^ch^^t^:^^^^^^^^^  2,204.6  pounds. 


934  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

There  were  imported  for  consumption  in  France  during  1880,  in  round 
numbers,  943,416  tons  of  coal  and  coke,  an  increase  of  1«2,886  tons  over 
1879.  These  importations  were  almost  entirely  from  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  England,  viz: 


1880. 


1879. 


BclRinra tonne«..|        746, 4«6  '  585.038 

GenDany do  ..  179,010  \         165,648 

9,801 
40 


England do....  17,418 

Olher  conntriea do I  522 


Total I        943,416 


760,530 


The  exportation  amounted  to  about  587,360  tons,  an  increase  of  52,835 
tons  as  compared  with  1879. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  during  the  year  1880  was  356,056 
tons. 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  in  1879  and  1880. 

IRON. 

•  Tonnes. 

Pig  iron 1,733,102 

Rails 41,944 

Kefined  iron 754,444 

Sheet  iron 155,920 

Total  for  1880 2,685.410 

Total  for  1879 2,257,357 

Increaae  for  1880 428,063 

STEEL. 

Rails 279,ft47 

Refined  cast 86,221 

Sheets  and  plates 18,55« 

Total  for  1880 384,626 

Total  for  1879 333,265 

Increase  for  1880 51,361 

FRENCH  RAILWAYS. 

The  gross  receipts  of  French  railways  are  thus  given : 

For  the  year  1879 $197,767,632 

For  the  year  1880 222,276,762 

Increase  (1880) 24,509.i:W 

In  addition  to  the  above  is  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  French 
railway  s  during  the  first  six  months  of  1881,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1880,  viz : 

1881.— Gross  receipts $107,125,397 

1880.— Gross  receipts 105,117,659 

Increase 2,007.738 

Showing  an  increase  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  over  the  receipts  of  1880. 

The  number  of  miles  of  road  in  operation  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1880  was  14,298,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time  in  1881, 14,938,  an 
increase  of  640  iui\e%. 
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PATENTS. 

During  the  year  1880  patents  for  inventions  were  issued  in  France  as 
follows : 

Patents. 

For  live  years 46 

For  ten  years 63 

For  fifteen  years 5, 720 

Foreign 228 

Total rt,057 

Certificates  of  addition 1,603 

General  total 7.660 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  168  patents,  as  compared  with  the  year  1879 

MINT. 

Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  money  coined  by  the  French  Government 
during  the  years  1879  and  1880  is  stated  as  follows: 


^ •_ ^^^^___^__^^_____^_^___^___^_____ 

Gold 

Silver « 

Bronze 

Total 


1879. 


1880. 


Franct.     ,  Franeg. 
28, 470, 640     None. 

None None. 

200,000    200,000 


28,670.640  I   200,000 


NAVIGATION. 

The  total  number  of  voyages  performed  by  vessels  of  all  classes  and 
of  all  fl<ags,  with  cargoes,  to  and  from  French  ports  during  the  year 
1880  was  59,549,  representing  19,125,000  tons  burden.  Compared 
with  the  year  1879,  this  shows  an  augmentation  of  5,748  voyages  and 
1,946,000  tons  burden.  As  to  tonnage,  the  French  mercantile  marine 
participated,  in  1880,  in  the  proportion  of  35  per  cent.;  during  the  year 
1879  the  proportion  was  33  per  cent. 

Distinguishing  between  navigation  by  sail  and  navigation  by  steam, 
the  French  flag  participated  in  the  former  category  in  the  proportion  of 
23J  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  category  in  the  proportion  of  40^  per 
cent. 

The  following  tables  show  the  statistics  of  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  France  during  the  year  1880,  as  well  a«  the  condi- 
tion and  employment  of  the  French  mercantile  marine  during  said 
period : 

Statement  showing  the  flag,  numhery  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  bttween 

tYance  and  the  United  i>tat€s  during  Ifc^. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


tTnitf^d  states 

French 

Other 


With  cargo. 

In  ballaflt. 

1 

No.        Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

147           137,328 

113           157, 210 

1,712       1,291,533 

2 

•     1, 119 

149 
113 

1 

428 

1,713 

1,972  j     1,586,071 

3 

1,647 

1,975 

Totals. 


138, 447 

157, 210 

1,201.961 

1.  587, 618 
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CLEARED. 


United  States 

French 

Other 

Tot4a  . . 


17 

73 

278 

368 

13,898 
137, 163 
267,523 

93 

23 

953 

81.904 

14,269 

615,339 

711.  512 

110 

96 

1,231 

96,802 

151,412 

382,812 

418,584 

1.069 

1,437 

1, 130,  OK 

Employment  of  the  French  mercantile  marine  during  1880. 


Services. 


Long  voyages 

Eaivipean  and  Mediterranean  waters 

Coasting  trade 

Bank  fishery 

Coast  and  small  fishery 

Pilotage,  towing,  yachts,  &c 

Totals 


Nnmber  of  ves- 
sels, all  classes, 


852 

891  I 
2,399  I 

432  ; 
9,555  I 

929 


15,  058 


Tonnage. 


428,560 

214,  846 

111.599 

47.  711 

87,272 

29.310 

919,298 


Crewi. 


15,189 
9.654 
9.654 

9.307 

45,721 

2,972 


92,897 


Condition  of  the  French  mercantile  marine,  December  31,  1880. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Number.    Tons 


Under  30  tons 

30  to  50  tons 

50  to  60  tons 

60  to  100  tons 

100  to  200  tons 

200  to  300  tons 

300  to  400  tons 

400  to  500  tons 

500  to  600  tons 

600  to  700  tons  

700  to  800  tons 

800  to  1.000  tons... 
1,000  to  1,200  tons  . 
1,200  to  1,500  tons  ■ 
1,500  to  2,000  tons  . 
2,000  tons  and  over. 


10,567 

1,039 

320 

801 

843 

338 

192 

ISO 

62 

60 

28 

17 

7 

2 


82,842 

39,  616 

16,753 

58,505 

116,  301 

83,  407 

67,  640 

57.  911 

33,904 

39,  316 

20,  819 

14,600 

7,411 

2,514 


Crews. 


45.250 

6,221 

2, 526 

6,050 

9,302 

3,013 

3.345 

1.882 

1,019 

1,052 

580 

369 

167 

67 


ToUls. 


Number.    Tons. 


175 
75 
17 
61 
39 
26 
36 
22 
22 
27 
29 
21 
37 
21 
19 
25 


2,537 
2.904 
910 
4,725 
6. 212 
6,930 

12,865 
9,906 

12, 150 

17,  921 
21, 334 

18,  2.37 
40. 280 
28,374 
33, 690 
58,778 


Crews.  1  Number.'  Tons.     Crews. 


810 
502 
125 
548 
503 
455 
689 
464 
514 
732 
7«7 
704 
,291 
881 
1,251 
2,038 


10.  742 

1,114 

337 

862 

882 

64 

28 

52 

84 

87 

57 

38 

44 

23 

19 


455 

364 

689 

228 

464 

152 

514 

84 

732 

87 

7«7 

57  ' 

704 

38 

1,291 

44 

881 

23 

25 


,  85,379 
I  42.520 
I  17,6(i9 
I  61,230 
122,  .513 
90,337 
80,505 
67,817 
46,054 
57,2.T7 
42,153 
32,837 
47,  691 
30,888 
33.690 
58.778 


46,069 
6.723 
2.651 
6,598 
9.805 
3.468 
3,034 
2.346 
1,533 
1.7M 
1,347 
1,163 
1.858 
938 
1,251 
2,038 


Totals I       14,406   641,539 


79,833 


652   ♦277.759   12,564  I     tl5. 068   919,298     ;92,397 


*  With  total  horse-power  of  96.640. 

t  These  figui'es  do  not  include  vessels  under  2  tons  burden,  engaged  in  shore  fisheries,  not  required 
to  make  formal  entries,  which  numbered  10,250,  with  a  total  mt^asuremeutof  13,906  tons,  and  employing 
17,457  men. 

I  Not  including  hands  employed  exclusively  for  persoftal  sei  vice  of  passengers,  who  numbered  2,628. 

THE   FRENCH  FISHERIES. 


A  report  of  considerable  interest  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  Officiel 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  fisheries  during  the  past  year,  show- 
ing that  they  have  somewhat  declined  in  value. 

In  1879  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries  was  $17,615,968,  while  that 
of  1880  was  only  $17,383,534,  a  diminution  of  $232,434.  The  cause  of  this 
decrease  did  not  lie  in  a  diminution  of  fish,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  caught  in  1880  over  18,742,500  pounds  more  than  in  1879. 
The  very  abundance  of  fish  injured  the  markets,  there  being  very  fre- 
quently such  a  glut  that  the  prices  were  almost  nominal.  In  the  Cher- 
bourg arrondissement  there  was  a  decrease  of  $435,570  in  the  herring, 
mackerel,  and  shrimp  fisheries.  In  that  of  Brest  it  was  $1,772,577  in 
fishes  of  all  kinds,  save  and  except  that  of  anchovy ;  in  Lorienr,  $714,500, 
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principally  in  prawns  and  sardines.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Eoche- 
fort,  however,  the  sardine  fishery  was  very  successful,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease of  $606,351,  and  in  that  of  Toulon  there  was  a  slight  gain  of 
$467,992  in  shell  fish.  The  deep-sea  fisheries  showed  a  very  decided 
decline. 

While  in  1879  the  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland  and  of  Iceland  was 
valued  at  $2,949,358,  last  year  it  was  only  $2,658,158,  employing  30 
boats  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  falling  off  took  place  princi- 
pally in  Newfoundland,  the  Iceland  fishery  having  been  fairly  good 
although  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  size  of  the  fish  caught  on  the 
east  coast  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  caught  on  the  west. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  the  cod  that  are 
brought  to  market  by  the  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne  fishermen  in  compari- 
son with  what  the  Breton  fishermen  bring,  the  reason  being  that  the 
former  immediately  salt  their  cod  in  barrels,  while  the  latter  only  use 
sea- weed.  The  barrelled  cod  is  not  only  in  better  condition,  but,  if  the 
market  is  extremely  low,  the  holders  can  afford  to  keep  it  longer  than 
that  which  is  only  preserved  in  sea-weed.  The  herring  fishery,  so  far 
as  numbers  went,  was  most  successful  on  the  French  coast,  but  the 
prices  of  the  year  were  ridiculously  low,  being  often  only  at  the  rate 
of  about  29  cents  the  measure,  instead  of  the  ordinary  value  of  77^ 
cents.  The  sardine  appears  to  have  been  most  capricious.  While  it 
was  tolerably  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochefort,  other  places 
which  are  usually  safe  finds  for  this  fish  were  absolutely  bare.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Brittany  sardine  fishery  was  a  failure,  and  particu- 
larly at  localities  like  Etet  and  Quiberon,  where  hitherto  it  has  been 
the  source  of  much  profit.  For  the  first  time,  too,  the  sardine  appeared 
in  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Noirmoutiers,  and 
yielded  a  good  harvest. 

The  money  results,  however,  of  the  sardine  fishery  were  satisfactory 
owing  to  the  high  i)rices  realized. 

The  fisheries  designated  as  "all  sorts,"  and  comprising  turbots,  soles, 
salmon,  mullet,  &c.,  were  profitable,  yielding  2,461.538.52  pounds  in 
1880  over  1879,  employing  184  extra  boats. 

That  fishing  as  an  industrial  occupation  ranks  very  high  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  little  decked  vessel  of  25  tons,  belonging  to  the  port 
Croisic,  has  earned  during  the  last  five  years  upwards  of  $14,800,  after 
paying  expenses,  of  which  the  owner  got  $4,684,  or  at  the  rate  of  $940 
per  annum,  a  very  good  interest  for  his  outlay. 

THE   WHEAT   CBOP  OF   1880. 

The  provisional  estimates  sent  m  by  the  pr^fets  of  their  respective 
districts  during  the  six  weeks  following  the  harvest  show  the  total  crop 
of  France  to  be  289,102,381  bushels  of  wheat,  18,729,391  bushels  of  mas- 
lin  (a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye),  and  74,613,727  bushels  of  rye. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  about  16.63  bushels  (about 
3.61  bushels  more  than  in  1879) ;  of  ma^lin  16.30  bushels  (about  3.40 
bushels  more  than  in  1879) ;  and  of  rye  15.88  bushels,  an  increase  of  3.75 
bushels  over  the  yield  of  the  previous  year. 

THE  WHEAT   CROP  IN  1881. 

OfQcial  returns  have  how  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, compiled  firom  reports  sent  inby  the  pr^fets.  The  sowings  consisted 
of  17,635,090  acres,  and  the  yield  was  254,753,152  bushels.  This  was 
13, 750,000 less  than  the  crop  of  1880,  and  rather  under  a  good  average. 
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During  the  last  ten  years  the  smallest  crop  was  225,500,000  busbels, 
and  the  largest  iJ65,750,000  in  1874,  which  was  probably  the  best  known 
in  France.  The  average  is  about  275,000,000  bushels,  and  for  a  crop  to 
be  considered  good  it  should  exceed  that  quantity.  The  yield  per  acre 
in  1881  was  nearly  14  bushels.  The  produce  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  half  century  from  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 
Between  1815  and  1825  it  varied  from  5.5li  to  14.29  bushels  per  acre. 
The  average  is  now  15.95,  and  in  1874  it  reached  21.30  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

THE  BEET-ROOT   CROP   OF   1881. 

[Extract  from  Gali^anrH  messeoi^er  of  NoTember  1,  1881.] 

The  fears  entertained  for  some  time  past  that  the  yield  of  beet-root  in  France  will 
be  deficient  are  being  confirmed.  In  general  the  weight  per  hectare  is  below  the  an- 
ticipations, especially  in  the  districts  which  were  sown  late,  and  in  which  the  crops 
experienced  great  heat  and  long-continued  drought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  saccha- 
rine quality  of  the  plant  is  decidedly  good.  The  density  of  the  juice  obtained  during 
September,  particulars  for  which  have  been  published,  is  not  greater  than  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year,  but  no  opinion  canb^  based  on  thrscircumstamce,  which 
also  characterized  the  same  month  in  1877,  when  the  season  as  a  whole  provecl  a  very 
rich  one.  The  beet  worked  up  sincfe  the  beginning  of  October,  has  been  mbre  ripe, 
and  has  proved  proportionately  richer  in  saccharine  matter  than  the  October  beet 
last  year.  The  reports  from  Belgium  also  speak  favorably  of  the  quality  of  the  beet, 
though  there  also  the  plants  are  not  heavy.  In  Germany,  again,  the  yield  of  beet  per 
hectare  will  be  smaller  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  is  good.  In  Austria- Hungarj 
growers  appear  to  have  been  specially  unfortunate,  as  botii  quality  and  quantity  are 
aaid  to  be  disappointing.  As  a  whole  the  European  sugar  crop  this  year  appears  to 
be  very  unequal,  and  it  is  still  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  SkS  to  the  probable  ulti- 
mate result. 

DR8TRUCTION  OF  NOXIOUS  INSECTS,   DANGEROUS  ANIMALS,   AC,  IN   FRANCE. 

[From  Galignani's  Measfenger,  November  1,  1881.] 

In  many  of  the  departments  of  France  a  law  exists  which  compels  all  the  residents 
of  a  district  to  assist  iu  the  destructiou  of  noxious  insects,  while  in  all  a  money  re- 
ward is  offered  for  the  killing  of  dangerons  animals.  It  is  no  uucomracm  thing  for 
the  officials  of  a  district,  accompanied  by  the  maire,  to  summon  all  the  inhabttaotH 
and  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  raid  on  caterpillars,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocent,  but  not  unoffending,  insects  is  often  immense.  The  French  agricul- 
turists know  very  well  that  it  is  only  by  borne  general  effort,  a$  Is  implied  by  the  fact 
that  whole  villages  turn  out  on  the  insect-hunting  daj^s,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  enemies  down,  and  they  willingly  submit  to  a  tax  which  helps  to  rid  them 
of  dangerous  reptiles  and  other  animals.  For  instance,  the  price  paid  by  the  departs 
ments  for  a  dead  viper  is  25  centimes,  and  last  year  no  fewer  than  3,600  were  killed 
in.  Seiue-et-Marne  alone,  the  majority  coming  from  the  arrondissenient  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  By  combination,  and  by  the  offer  of  rewards  fbr  the  destruction  of  noxious 
animals,  the  French  secure  their  crops,  and  obtain  comparative  safety  for  those  who 
look  after  them,  though  now  and  then  fatal  results  follow  the  bite  of  a  viper. 

THE  WINE   AND  CIDER  CROP  OF   1880,  AS   COMPARED  WITH    1879. 
I  From  the  report  of  the  ministry  of  finances.] 

The  wine  crop  of  1880  is  783,485,261  gallons,  nearly  105,600,000  gallons  more  than 
In  1879,  but  it  still  remains  580,800,000  below  the  average  yield  of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  exceptionally  severe  winter  of  1879-'80,  the  abundant  rain  in  the  spring,  the 
damage  caused  by  the  hail  in  sever.al  departments,  gav6  rise  to  fears  that  the  yield 
might  be  still  less  favorable.  If  this  fear  has  not  been  realized,  it  is  because,  in  the 
departments  w^here  the  vines  are  only  slightly  attacked  by  the  phylloxera,  the  har- 
vest has  been  very  satisfactory.  Iu  the  departments  of  Aude,  Haute-Garonne,  Py- 
r<Sndes-Orientale8,  Haute-Savoie,  Tarn,  and  Tarn-et-Garonne,  the  crop  has  not  only 
surpassed  that  of  1879,  but  also  the  average  of  the  last  ten  yeans,  among  which  figure 
years  of  exceptional  abundance.  In  the  departnieuts  of  Charentes,  H^ranlt,  and  the 
Lot-et-Garonne  the  crop  of  1880  is  slightly  superior  to  that  of  1879,  although  the 
vines  continue  to  ^i^i  aenowftV'j  ^^-^L^osftd  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.    It  is  the 
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&ame  in  the  departmeut  of  Ardeche,  Dordogne,  Sa6ue-et-Loire,  Rhdne,  and  Var.  la 
this  part  of  Fra*Dce  the  actaal  yield  is  below  the  deceuDial  average.  In  addition  to 
the  viueyardH  heretofore  attacked,  the  phylloxera  has  this  year  destroyed  about9I,231 
acres  of  vines. 

The  Oidiuui  (vine  mildew)  still  continues  destructive  to  the  vineyards  in  several 
districts. 

According  to  the  information  received,  the  crop  is  of  good  quality,  and,  in  conse- 
qnence,  the  average  price  of  ordinary  vines  bought  from  the  producer  is  generally 
higher  than  that  of  last  year. 

To  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  last  two  harvests  the  imports  from  foreign  coun-  - 
tries  have  been  greater  than  usual. 

The  importation  of  wine,  before  1H78,  did  not  attain  26,400,000  gallons  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  \ii&),, 

Spain  furnishe<l  the  greater  part  of  these  imports,  amounting  to  35,587,200  gallons 
in  1878,  60,456,000  gallons  in  1879,  and  exceeding  105,600,000  gallons  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  iSlO. 

Italy  exported  to  France  in  1878,  5,148,000  gallons;  in  1879,  14,256,000  gallons,  and 
39,600,000  gallons  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1880.  Moreover,  the  manufacture 
of  raisin  wine  continues  to  increase ;  the  quantity  of  raisins  imported  in  1878  amounted 
to  65  395.890  pounds,  112,455,000  pounds  in  1879,  and  more  than  136,710,000  pounds 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1880.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  100  pounds  of 
raisins  will  produce  35.9  gallons  of  wine. 

The  production  of  cider  iu  France  is  principally  confined  to  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany. The  yield  for  1880  was  144,280,990  gallons,  showing  a  decrease  fiom  that  of 
1879  of  about  60,080,800  gallons,  and  149;212,800  gallons  below  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years.  This  unfavorable  statement  is.  principally  owing,  in  certain  localities,  to 
hailstorms,  which  caused  the  fruit  to  fall  before  its  maturity ;  besides,  the  severity 
of  the  past  winter  has  injured  the  apple  trees  as  well  as  the  vineyards. 

ALCOHOL. 

Production  and  movement  during  the  years  ending  September  30,  1879,  and  September  30, 

1880. 


1880.  1879. 


OaUong.  OaUoTU. 

3,155,218  3,498,022 


108.438  I  1,834,998 


Stock  on  band  at  end  of  preccnitng  year 

In  the  banda  of  boilers  and  distillers: 

Produced  from  wines 

Prod uc«d  from  farines 8,487,248  5,144,034 

Produced  from  beets 6,888,430  8,341,916 

Produced  from  molasses  15,618,350  15,807,704 

Producedfrom  other  substances 259,094  «  431,948 

Importations 6,225,692  |  3,702,644 

Delivered  for  internal  consumption 32,001,090  i  33,504,636 

Exportations 7,535,858  6,193,506 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Tbe  returns  published  bj'  the  ministries  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  of  public  education,  show  that  the  savings  banks  are  rapidly  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  popular  favor  throughout  France;  for  at  the  end 
of  last  year  (1880)  the  total  number  of  deposits  was  3,838,427,  as  com- 
pared with  3,497,931  at  the  end  of  1879,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
340,496,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.,  while  the  total  of  the  amounts  paid  in 
was  $81,119,200,  or  $2,721,600  more  than  in  1879. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  tlie  different  savings  banks  had  on  deposit  a 
sum  of  $248,832,000,  this  being  more  than  double  the  sum  which  they 
held  on  deposit  six  years  ago. 

Concurrently  with  the  ordinary  savings  banks  there  are  the  school  sav- 
ings banks,  which  were  only  instituted  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  also 
seem  to  be  doing  well,  for  they  now  exist  in  14,006  different  communes, 
and  302,000  scholars  have  money  on  deposit  in  them. 
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TAXES. 

The  direct  taxes  for  the  year  1880  were  assessed  at  a  total  sum  of 
$141,175,760,  of  which  amount  $129,411,100  were  due  on  December  31. 
The  sum  received  up  to  that  dat^  was  $136,351,380,  or  a  surplus  on  the 
budget  estimate  of  $6,940,280.  The  indirect  taxes  produced  $456,541,200, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $33,961,800  on  the  estimates,  and  of  $21,517,200 
on  the  receipts  of  1879.  The  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends amounted  to  $7,817,000,  an  excess  of  $501,000  on  the  sum  aotici- 
pa  ted. 

The  receipts  of  the  post-office  department  amounted  to  $22,539,200, 
an  increase  over  187t)  of  $1,622,400. 

The  sum  received  for  telegraphing  was  $5,155,800,  being  an  increase 
of  $787,800  over  1879. 

PARIS   TAXES. 

The  Paris  municipal  council  has  again  modified  the  incidence  of  the 
tax  on  habitations,  this  time,  however,  making  a  small  reduction. 

The  table  of  charges  for  1882  is  as  follows :  Rentals  not  exceeding  400 
francs  ($77.20)  ])er  annum,  exempt;  from  401  francs  to  599  francs  ($77.40 
to  $115.61),  6J  per  cent.;  600  francs  to  699  francs  ($115.80  to  $134.90), 
7J  per  cent.;  700  francs  to  799  francs  ($135.10  to  $154.20),  8J  per  cent; 
800  francs  to  899  francs  ($154.40  to  $173.51 ),  9J  percent.;  900  francs  and 
upwards  ($173.70),  lOf  per  cent.  In  1881  the  rate  was  7,  8,. 9,  10,  and 
10.77  per  cent. ;  the  reduction  is,  consequently,  one-half  per  cent,  for  all 
rents  excepting  the  highest  category,  in  which  the  difference  is  only  37 
centimes,  or  a  little  more  than  7  cents.  The  mobilier  tax,  as  this  is 
called,  being  an  impot  de  repartition^  ea<;h  commune  has  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  make  u[)  the  total  required  for  the  year.  Probably  the  tax  should 
be  levied  by  a  rate  per  cent,  on  all  rents,  but  a  certain  latitude  is  left  to 
the  municipalities  in  rating  the  tenements  according  to  their  value. 
The  smaller  apartments  are  relieved  or  exempted  in  Paris  by  an  appro- 
priation from  the  octroi  duties,  as  the  law  does  not  permit  any  class  of 
householders  to  be  charged  more  than  the  amount  they  could  pay  were 
the  total  allotted  equally  among  all  the  inhabitants.  The  legislation 
on  that  point  is,  however,  rather  vague,  and  for  some  years  the  city  of 
Patris  had  taxed  the  higher  class  of  apartments  beyond  their  due  pro- 
portion in  order  to  benefit  the  smaller  householders,  until  one  of  the  |>or. 
sons  prejudiced  took  the  matter  before  the  law  courts  and  gained  a  ver- 
dict both  in  first  instance  and  on  appeal. 

FOOD   CONSUMED   IN  PARIS. 

[ExtiAct  from  Galignanrs  Messenger,  September  28,  1881.] 

Paris  coDsuiues  an  enormous  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  and  it  is  enrions  to  examine  in 
detail  the  victualing  of  the  capital.  The  meat  eaten  in  Paris  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
that  brought  as  live  stock,  slaughtered  and  cut  up  in  the  Paris  slaughter-houses,  and 
that  cut  up  in  the  provinces,  the  coarse  pieces  of  which  are  eat«n  on  the  spot  and  the 
best  forwarded  by  express  train  to  the  Halles,  and  from  there  to  the  butcuers'  shops. 
The  slaughter-houses  supply  annually  116.i>71,000  kilograms  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton, 
with  2,611,862  kilograms  of  offal ;  14*880,091  kilograms  of  i>ork,  with  2,444,390  kilo- 
grams of  oflTal,  forming  a  total  of  137,000,000  kilograms  of  meat.  Meat  sent  from  the 
provinces  and  readv  to  be  offered  for  sale  is  divided  into  2,139,369  kilograms  of  butch- 
ers^ meat,  with  720!315  kilograms  of  offal,  and  6,81.5,966  kilograms  of  pork,  2,047,291 
kilograms  of  sausages,  with  352,012  kilograms  of  offal,  forming  a  tot^I  of  12,000,000 
kilograms  of  meat.  According  to  the  last  census  the  population  of  Paris  amounts  to 
1,988,806  inhabitants  ;  the  annual  consumption  of  meat  is,  therefore,  75  kilograms  [ht 
inhabitant,  which  seems  an  enormous  quantity,  taking  the  number  of  children  into 
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consideration ;  but  to  thr^se  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  must  be  added  fi*oni  250,0C0  to 
300,000  visitors,  all  provided  as  a  rule  with  good  appetites  and  amateurs  of  good 
joints;  to  them  must  also  be  added  a  number  of  Parisians  who  live  in  the  outskirts, 
and  prefer  buying  their  meat  in  Paris  on  account  of  its  superior  quality. .  There  are 
1,245  butchers  in  Paris,  employing  4,000  assistants,  and  their  business  amounts  to  be- 
tween 160,000,000  francs  and  200,000,000  francs  a  3'ear.  The  Parisian  butcher  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  butchers  in  the  world;  he  displays  real  talent  in  the  cutting  and 
slicing  of  the  joints.  A  good  dipdcear,  or  cutter-up,  is  the  most  important  man  in  a 
butcher's  shop ;  he  earns  from  8  to  10  francs  a  day ;  an  ordinary  cutter  gets  from  5  to 
6  francs,  which  are  very  high  wages,  considering  that  all  butchers'  assistants  are 
boarded  by  the  house.  The  books  of  the  Parisian  butchers  are  kept  by  women,  who 
receive  from  80  to  100  francs  per  month,  with  board.  The  Parisian  butchers'  shops 
open  ever>'  day  at  6  a.  m.  and  close  at  6  p.  m.  ;  they  receive  the  meat  during  the  night, 
and  they  are  closed  only  one  day  in  the  year — on  Good  Friday.  Next  to  the  meat 
comes  the  fish,  which  is  also  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  Paris.  The  Halles  dis- 
pose every  year  of  25,724,414  kilograms  of  fresh  fish,  3,784,007  kilograms  of  oysters,  and 
1,154,426  kilograms  of  salt  or  smoked  fish.  Poultry  of  all  sorts  amounts  to  586,263 
kilograms,  and  truffled  animals  to  132,148  kilograms.  The  number  of  eggs  consumed 
amounts  to  255,613  kilograms.  France  possesses  40,000,000  hens,  which  produce  an- 
nually over  4,0()0,000, 000  of  eggs,  which,  at  6  centimes  apiece,  produce  240,000,000  francs 
a  year.  A  gi-eat  quantity  ot  line  poultry  is  sent  to  England,  to  Madrid,  to  Rome,  and 
even  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  exportation  of  eggs  to  England  is  also  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  There  are  besides  300,000,000  francs  worth  of  ordinary  poultry, 
and  .100,000,000  francs  worth  of  gees<»,  ducks,  turkeys,  &c.  ,  Paris  consumes  every 
year  4;500,000  kilograms  of  butter,  and  1,127,000  kilograms  of  oil,  15,267,000  kilograms 
of  salt,  950  hectoliters  of  pickles,  4,500,000  kilograms  of  dry  cheeses,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  fresh  ones,  and  9,000,000  kilograms  of  grapes,  the  consumption  of  other  fruits 
being  still  greater.  To  wash  all  this  food  down,  Paris  receives  every  year  4,229,000 
hectoliters  of  wine  in  casks,  22,324  hectoliters  of  superior  wines  in  bottles,  123,111 
hectoliters  of  alcohol,  268,130  hectoliters  of  beer,  and  68,989  hectoliters  of  cider. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  following  statement  sbows  the  sources,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  by  the  French  customs  administration  during  1879  and  1880 : 


Sources.  I  1879.  1880. 


Iniport  duties I '  $58,644,228  00  i  $66,239,475  80 

Export  duties 50,20;i  60  I  103,554  40 

Taxes  for  sUtistics 1.257,756  40  t  1,301,161  40 

Navigation  duties !      1,406  040  20  ,  1,446.252  60 

Accessories '         713,371  00  744,661  20 


Totkl i    62.072,199  20         89,835,105  40 

Salltftx ,      3,599,974  40  3,653,713  40 


Grandtotal 65,672,173  60  |      73,488,818  80 


SUMMARY  OF  COMMERCIAL   REPORTS   OF   UNITED    STATES    CONSULAR 

OFFICERS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  presents  a  review  of  the  reports  upon  commerce,  navi- 
gation, and  matters  of  general  interest  from  United  States  consular  of- 
ficers which  have  passed  under  my  observation  during  the  past  year: 

Bordeaux. — Consul  George  W.  Eooscvelt  reports  the  total  value  of 
imports  of  "general  commerce"  for  the  year  1880  to  be  $75,262,732.35; 
of  "special  commerce'^  $63,262,945.26;  and  the  amount  of  duties  col- 
lected, $5,584,775.42.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  same  period 
wa«  for  "general  commerce''  $66,999,848.41,  and  for  "special  commerce" 
$59,482,737.93.  The  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1881,  amounted  to  $4,325,630.63,  and 
for  the  preceding  year  to  $4,492,037.73,  showing  a  decrease  for  1881  of 
$166,407.10. 
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Havre. — The  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1881,  was  $1,343,867.89, 
which,  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
$1,205,044.26,  or  a  little  more  than  47  per  cent. 

Marseilles. — The  annual  report  from  this  consulate  shows  an  in- 
crease of  trade  at  that  port,  owing  greatly  to  the  assumption  by  the  Trans- 
atlantic Company  of  the  mail  service  between  Marseilles  and  Algeria, 
and  the  putting  on  of  several  new  steamers  to  run  from  Marseilles  to 
different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean;  but,  independently  of  this,  the 
increase  on  the  amount  of  goods  transported  by  other  ships  reached  the 
amount  of  150,313  tons,  viz,  136,249  tons  for  imports,  and  14,064  tons, 
onl  J'  for  exports.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  report  referred  to,  that  the 
amount  of  tonnage  under  Preuch  flag  was  considerably  less  than  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  law  recently  passed  in  the  French  Chambers 
granting  liberal  premiums  and  bounties  to  French  ship-owners  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  improved  their  shipping  interests  at  this  port. 

The  grain  trade  with  the  United  States  has,  to  some  extent,  falleo 
off,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ports  of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  others 
offer  better  facilities  as  regards  cost  of  transportation. 

The  remarks  on  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  wine  will  be  found  interesting 
to  those  engaged  in  these  trades. 

The  total  decrease  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1881,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $1,392,557.45. 

Nantes. — Mr.  Gittbrd,  commercial  agent,  says  that,  with  the  exception 
of  grain,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  ports  of  the  Loire 
continues  to  be  carried  on  indirectly,  for  the  most  part,  via  Havre  and 
Bordeaux. 

The  declared  exports  from  Nantes  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1881,  amounted  to  (244,833,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  year  1880  of  $45,461. 

The  quantity  of  grain  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  was  very  important^  while  that  of  other  ar- 
ticles was  small.  There  are  no  means  of  obtaining  exact  statistics  of 
American  goods  entered  at  other  ports  and  afterwards  brought  to 
!^[antes  for  sale.  Among  American  articles  in  this  market  may  be  found 
canned  goods,  lard,  salt  beef,  petroleum,  sewing-machines,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  and  a  few  other  articles 
not  specified. 

Mr.  Gifford  states  that  there  are  verj'  few  ports  of  the  civilized  world 
where  general  American  commerce  is  so  poorly  developed  as  in  this 
part  of  France,  which,  he  thinks,  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  Bretons,  but  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  systematic  opposi- 
tion to  American  trade  on  the  part  of  powerful  local  interests. 

Wheat. — Owing  to  the  abundant  harvest  in  France,  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  American  grain.  The  last  cargoes  brought  to  St.  Nazaire 
remained  for  some  time  unsold,  and  were  finally  reshipped  to  Holland. 
It  is,  however,  anticipated  that  in  January  the  stock  of  native  grain 
will  be  so  far  diminished  that  importations  will  recommence. 

Sardines. — For  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  the  exports  of  this 
article  amounted  to  $167,209,  being  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  exports 
from  this  port  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sardines  from  Nantes  are  par- 
chased  and  shipped  by  dealers  at  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  thus  swelling 
the  trade  of  those  cities  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Nantes. 

American  pork.—The  prohibitory  measures  against  the  importations 
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of  this  article  into  France,  and  the  consequent  high  prices,  is  the  cause 
of  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  except  with  an  interested 
class  which  is  in  that  loo^^licy  numerous  and  powerful.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  reports  th^t  no  case  of  diseased  American  pork  has  been  re- 
X>orted  during  the  last  three  years  in  that  part  of  France. 

BouEN. — Consul  Rhodes,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1881,  says  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Rouen,  that  it  is  in  much 
tiie  same  condition  as  presented  in  his  report  of  one  year  ago.  The  only 
new  feature  is  the  hope  of  a  revival  through  the  making  of  a  new  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  French  Government  ex- 
pects to  fix  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods  of  British  mi»nu- 
facture. 

The  resident  director  of  the  British  company  which  has  constructed 
the  tramways  in  Calais  has  informed  Mr.  Rhodes  that  the  cars  which 
were  put  on  the  track  at  the  commencement  of  the  running  were  pro- 
cared  in  the  United  States,  and  that  be  considered  them  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  made  in  England  or  France,  in  the  way  of  light- 
ness, flexibility,  and  toughness ;  but  that  the  excessive  duty  has  since, 
and  will  hereafter,  prevent  the  company  from  making  ajiy  more  pur- 
chases in  America. 

The  Tramway  Company  in  Rouen  (also  British),  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heavy  duty  thereon,  import  their  car-wheels  Irom  America  through 
England.  The  first  lot  brought  over  were  found  very  superior,  but 
com)>1aints  have  been  made  about  the  last  imported,  and  an  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  if  the  American  manufacturers  are  not  careful 
to  send  a  good  article  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  trade. 

An  American  horseshoe,  light,  durable,  and  of  superior  quality  of 
iron,  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  British  Tramway  Company,  and  in 
time  will  probably  come  into  general  use.  The  same  company  largely 
feed  their  horses  on  American  corn  mixed  with  oats  and  cut  hay,  and 
no  animals  doing  hard  work  are  infi  ner  condition.  As  this  manner  of 
feeding  is  more  economical  than  the  prevalent  one,  it  will  be  adopted 
as  soon  as  the  prejudice  against  corn  is  removed. 

A  portion  of  Amer^an  machinery  imported  here  continues  to  come 
by  way  of  England  to  javoid  heavier  duties. 

La  Roghelle. — The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  amounted 
to  $1,8!)0,556.30.,  showing^  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$148,786.17. 

Reports  received  at  the  consulat.e  general  give  a  decided  increase  in 
ship-building  at  that  port,  also  that  the  general  industries  of  that  city 
are  gradually  increasing,  among  which  may  be  classed  the  manufacture 
of  ^'briquettes,''  a  conglomieration  of  coal-dust  and  coal-tar,  tbe  latter 
being  the  refuse  of  gasworl^;  this  article  of  fuel  is  becoming  very 
popular  in  France  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  convenient  form  for 
handling.  Lumber  bas  also  become  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  recently  modern  improvements  of  machinery  for 
sawing  of  same  have  been  put  into  o[)eration.  Other  manufactures  will 
undoubtedly  spring  up,  having  as  an  incentive  to  increased  exertion 
the  success  of  the  other  industries  recently  established. 

The  new  and  commodious  harbor  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
La  Palice,  near  the  old  harbor  at  La  Rochelle,  has  an  influence  for  good 
upon  the  general  business  of  that  city.  This  new  harbor  has  led  to 
projected  lines  of  railway  to  the  interior  of  France,  and  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  La  Rochelle  will,  in  the  near  future,  compete  successfully 
in  commercial  importance  with  many  of  her  neigbboring  seaport  cities. 

Cognac. — Mr.  Smith,  consular  agent  at  this  place,  furnishes  an  inter- 
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eating  report  upon  the  commerce  of  his  district.  He  dwells  at  consider- 
able length  upon  the  brandy  trade  of  that  locality,  the  adulteration  of 
the  article,  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  it.  He  also  gives  a  valuable 
report  upon  the  paper  manufactories  of  Cognac,  and  its  commercial  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  which  I  believe  has  never  before  been 
reported.  This  portion  of  his  report  is  well  worth  perusal,  especially 
by  our  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  who  will  undoubtedly 
gain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 

Limoges. — The  trade  of  this  district  may  be  divided  into  five  classes: 
Ist,  i)orcelain  trade;  2d,  wine  and  liquors;  3d,  ladies' shoes ;  4th,  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  5th,  gloves,  and  leather  for  gloves. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  by  far  the  most  important  industry 
of  export  of  this  district,  showing,  during  the  last  year,  a  valuation  of 
about  $3,000,000  exported  to  the  United  States,  South  America,  Eng- 
land, Italj^,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Kussia  (Egypt  and  Turkey  being,  as 
a  general  rule,  an  inferior  article),  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  import  annually  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  all  the  others  com- 
bined. Mr.  Jouhannaud,  in  his  report,  gives  a  very  good  description  of 
the  decorative  art  of  paititing  upon  porcelain  ;  how  the  schools  for  this 
purpose  are  established,  managed,  &c. 

Liqueurs  and  wines, — This  trade  he  reports  as  being  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  gives  many  interesting  statistics  regarding  the  same, 
which  the  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  repetition. 

The  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  in  leather  and  cloth  has  resulted 
satisfactorily  to  the  manufacturers,  who  find  a  ready  market  in  Paris 
and  in  other  large  cities  in  France.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
manufacturers  have  extended  their  trade  to  Switzerland  and  Spain  with 
good  results,  and  which  bid  fair  to  become  more  important  in  future, 
and  to  extend  to  other  countries.  This  branch  of  industry,  new  to  this 
district,  may  be  estimated  for  the  last  year  at  about  $1,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  wrapping  and  other  kinds  of  paper  in  this  dis- 
trict shows  well  for  that  industry. 

Gloves  and  glove  leather, — ^Of  these  little  is  exported  direct  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States.  The  dressing  or  tanning  of  goat  and 
lamb  skins,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  unite  softness  with  so- 
lidity, and  are  mostl}^  sold  in  France.  The  largest  quantity  is  used  on 
the  spot  by  local  glovers,  who  dispose  of  their  goods  principally  in  Paris. 

Under  the  head  of  agriculture  little  is  to  be  said,  except  that  the 
crops  generally  fall  below  the  average  of  the  previous  year. 

Lyons. — Consul  Peixotto  informs  me  that  his  annual  report  will  not 
be  completed  until  some  time  in  January,  as  he  is  waiting  for  unpub- 
lished statistics  which  are  necessary  in  making  a  comprehensive  report. 
The  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1881,  amounted  to  $10,585,648.66,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  $1,120,221.96,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Nice. — ^The  declared  exports  from  this  consulate  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  reached  the  sum  of  $63,630.99, 
a  decrease  of  $26,097.60,  as  compared  with  1880. 

Eheims. — Declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $2,812,283.44, 
showing  an  increase  of  $494,689.72  over  the  year  1880. 

St,  Etienne. — The  declared  exports  from  this  commercial  agency  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1881,  amounted  to  $1,750,837.17,  being  a 
decrease  of  $306,568.01  as  compared  with  1880. 

GEORGE  WALKER, 

Consul-Oeneral. 

United  States  Co's^^vsi^kitis^-^^'OT^ukL^ 
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SWITZERLAND. 

8T.  GALLE. 

Report  lyy  Commereial  A<jmt  Be  Zeylx. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

^t,  Oalle,  October  25,  1881. 

description  of  consular  district. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  consular  regulations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report. 

The  consular  district  of  St.  (ralle  embraces  the  northeastern  part  of 
Hwitzerland,  and  forms  a  triangle,  one  side  of  which  rests  upon  the  Lake 
of  Constance ;  the  other  side  is  formed  bj'  the  river  Rhine,  from  the 
place  where  it  empties  intx)  the  said  lake,  traced  back  to  its  source  in 
the  Orisons,  and  the  third  runs  from  there  on  an  imaginary  line  to  the 
far-famed  "  Fall  of  the  Rhine,^'  near  Schalf  hausen.  The  superficies  of 
this  triangle  include  the  entire  cantons  of  St.  Galle,  Appenzell,  and 
Thur^ovie,  and  also  a  part  of  the  Grisons  and  Glaris,  which  is  natu- 
rally brought  about  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  predominating  industry 
and  its  connection  with  the  center  of  commerce  at  St.  Galle.  This  dis- 
trict has  an  area  of  about  eleven  thousand  kilometers,  and  the  number 
of  it^  inhabitants  amounts  to  a  little  over  half  a  million. 

While  the  southern  i)art  (the  oberland  of  St.  Galle)  constitutes  a 
strongly  pronounced  high-mountain  region  interspersed  with  deep  val- 
leys, the  northern  part  is  a  fertile,  hilly  country;  but  the  industrious 
habits  and  active  life  are  extending  everywhere,  even  so  far  up  into  the 
mountains ;  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  rich  water-powers  and  excel- 
lent m.eans  of  communication. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  the  soil,  character  of  the  people,  political 
a8pects,  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  proportionate  thriftiness  in  gen- 
eral, this  consular  district  offers  a  picture  of  many  more  colors  than 
any  other  in  Switzerland,  and  it  would  therefore  be  very  diflicult  to 
properly  deal  with  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrow  limits  of  an 
annual  report.  For  said  reasons  I  will  restrict  myself  to  that  which 
can  be  of  especial  commercial  interest  to  the  Tnited  States,  and  will 
first  report  u|K)n  the  chief  branch  of  industry: 

machine  embroidery. 

St.  Galle  is  the  cradle  of  the  machine  embroidery.  The  first  embroid- 
ery machines  were  established  here  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  they  were  so  far  improved  as  to  furnish  a  current  arti- 
cle which  could  be  readily  sold  at  the  market.  The  center  of  this  in- 
dustry and  export  triCde  has  remained  here,  though  it  has  extended 
itself  during  the  last  ten  years  over  this  whole  consular  district  and  the 
Vorarlberg  (Austria). 

In  1853,  when  the  export  of  the  machine  embroideries  to  the  ITnited 
States  was  beginning,  not  even  100  machines  were  existing;  in  187L* 
the  number  of  them  was  alreadj^  grown  to  0,300,  in  1876  to  9,900,  an<l 
at  the  endof  1880  it  reached  about  15,000.     With  these  15,000  machines— 

4277 GO 
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of  which  during  the  summer  of  1880,  13,000,  during  the  spring  of  1881 
only  10,000,  and  in  August,  1881,  again  13,000,  were  working — there 
could  be  furnished  every  week  over  a  million  of  francs'  worth  of  goods; 
one-half  of  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  consumed  in  the  Unite*! 
States. 

What  enormous  quantities  of  machine  embroidery  are  ]>roduced  in 
many  parts  of  East  Switzerland  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  for 
instance,  in  Under  Toggenburg,  of  1,000  inhabitants,  188  are  actively 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry ;  in  Old  Toggeuburg,  134,  in  Upper 
Toggenburg,  113,  in  the  Upper  lihiue  Valley,  160,  and  so  on ;  even  in 
the  fertile  agricultural  districts  of  the  canton  of  Thurgovie  there  are  70 
to  80  manufacturers  of  machine  embroiderv. 

The  entire  capital  which  is  invested  in  the  embroidery  machines  of 
East  Switzerland  and  the  buildings  necessary  for  them,  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  50,000,000  of  francs. 

While  until  about  a  year  ago  the  machines  were  only  put  up  in  large 
buildings  .and  mauufacturing  establishments,  the  opposite  tendency  is 
nowappar(*ntly  prevaling,  since  many  machines  have  been  removed  fi-om 
the  factories  and  are  at  present  established  in  private  dwelling  houses. 

The  single  machines  are  not  under  the  ''  factory  law,''  and  the  em 
broiderer  can  daily  work  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases,  and  can  l>eside8 
employ  children  under  fourteeu  years  as  ''threaders"  at  lower  wages, 
which  is  not  allowed  here,  and  the  eleven  hours'  utmost  duration  of 
daily  work  is  rigorously  complied  with,  as  prescribed  by  said  '•  factory 
laws."  Thus  the  machine  embroidery  will  by  and  by  become  a  task  of 
house  industry  and  lose  more  and  more  the  character  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.  This  is  a  point  of  an  importance  not  to  be  undervalued, 
for  as  house  industry  the  embroidery  can  still  exist  even  at  quite  low 
wages,  at  which,  for  example,  the  owner  of  a  factory  would  be  ruined; 
by  which  means  a  long  lasting  is  secured  to  the  embroidery  manufact- 
ure under  all  circumstances;  but  with  the  handsome  profits,  which  the 
machine  embroidery  realized  formerly,  it  is  now  all  over,  because  in  con 
sequence  of  the  always  more  frequently  occurring  splits  and  divisions 
in  the  manufacture,  whereby  the  machines  are  divided  among  an  increas- 
ing number  of  proprietors  who  rely  for  their  living  upon  the  immediate 
earnings  of  the  day,  the  export  houses  can  profit  of  every  little  stag 
nancy  to  reduce  the  wages,  raise  the  stitch-prices;  thus  in  October  and 
November,  1880,  the  wages  stood  for:  4-4  range  of  width,  3J  aune,  42 
centimes  per  100  stitches ;  5-4  range  of  w idth,  3J  aune  35  centimes  ]>er 
100  stitches;  6-4  range  of  width,  3J  aure  31  centimes  per  100  stitches. 
In  consequence  of  the  meanwhile  prevailing  overproduction  and  the 
great  overloading  of  the  American  market  with  cheap  goods,  the  wages 
fell  in  February  and  March  of  this  year  by  2  to  4,  and  for  coarser  articles 
even  by  6  to  8  centimes,  whereby  the  manufacturers  working  by  the  100 
stitches,  and  not  on  their  their  own  designs,  ran  machines  with  a  loss,  if 
they  did  not  prefer  to  let  them  stand  altogether  idle,  and  many  of  them 
chose  the  latter  course  until  in  August  and  September  the  wages  were 
rising  by  degrees  to  39-40  for  4-4  to  35-36  for  5-4  and  to  31-32  for  6-4; 
ftnfe  specialties,  with  quite  shoit  time  of  delivery,  stand  somewhat  better, 
but  nevertheless  neither  the  manufacturers  nor  the  workmen  are  to  be 
envied  at  present. 

As  the  manufacturer  who  is  not  working  on  his  own  design  must 
deduct  from  the  above-quoted  prices,  besides  the  wages  of  the  embroid- 
erer, and  the  interest  of  his  capital,  the  expenses  for  cambric,  cotton 
yarn,  needles,  lights,  and  heating,  it  only  remains  to  him  the  small  gain 
of,  say,  100  to  300  francs  per  year  for  a  machine ;  and  the  embroid- 
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«rer,  who  has  also  to  pay  liis  threader,  which  costs  him  from  1.50  to  2 
francs  i)er  day,  cannot  put  his  pure  yearly  profit  any  higher  than 
^00  to  1,200  francs,  as  the  latter  figure  can  onlj^  be  attained  by  very 
skillful  and  a  superior  workman ;  but  if  the  embroiderer  possesses  a 
machine  in  his  house  and  can  use  the  members  of  his  family  for  thread- 
ing, he  can  earn  therewith  a  tolerably  good  subsistence. 

Most  of  tlie  machines  are  occupied  on  white  cotton  embroidery ;  the 
colored  one  has  nearly  totally  disappeared ;  also,  the  silk  embroidery  is 
not  so  strongly  represented  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  as  at  present  only 
about  500  machines  are  working  exclusively  on  this  article.  Instead  of 
that  a  new,  rather  important  article,  has  come  into  use,  viz,  the  embroid- 
•ery  on  tulle,  whereby  very  handsome  lace  imitations  are  produced.  This 
specialty  employs  at  present  a  great  many  machines,  and  is  capable  of 
^reat  development,  but  excellent  embroiderers  and  a  very  careful  treat- 
ment are  indispensable.  These  lace  imitations  were,  for  some  time  past, 
executed  by  the  *'  Grobli"  machine,  which  is  working  a  great  deal  faster 
than  the  ordinary  embroidery  machine,  as  it  embmiders  the  yarn  directly 
from  the  spool.  It  is  moved  by  water  or  steam  power,  and  thus  accom- 
plishes in  a  given  time  a  far  greater  number  of  stitches. 

Another  quite  new  specialty  is  the  '*  Valdemia,''  a  very  'handsome 
combination  of  embroidery  and  lace.  These  new  articles  of  dress-trim- 
ming will  especially  be  used  next  year  by  the  American  fashion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tb^t  the  crisis  in  the  machine  embroidery, 
Tvhich  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  Julj%  has  proved 
-to  be  of  real  advantage,  bringing  to  light  new  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  this  branch  of  business.  The  machines  were  corrected ;  man- 
ufacturers and  designers  made  great  efibrts  to  produce  something  new 
4ind  always  tasteful  designs,  and  the  embroiderers  had  especially  to  un- 
dergo a  strict  control  that  they  should  furnish  good  and  solid  work. 
Never  since  the  existence  of  the  machine-embroidery  was  this  control 
so  rigorously  enforced  as  it  was  the  case  last  summer  and  it  is  still  now, 
and  there  never  was  such  beautiful  work  executed  as  is  to-day,  for 
which  the  St.  Galle  manufacturer  deserves  a  great  credit. 

A  number  of  embroidery  machines  were  broken  up  here  some  time 
ago  and  taken  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  now  set  to  work. 
Among  others,  a  St.  Galle  manufacturer  set  out  the  end  of  September 
for  New  York  with  ten  machines.  As  there  are  every  now  and  then  new 
machines  shipped  over  by  the  Swiss  mechanical  workshops,  and  as  many 
'embroiderers  emigrate,  the  prospect  lies  near  that  this  tine  branch  of 
industry  will  gradually  extend  itself  to  the  United  States.  That  such 
X)erspective  is  not  altogether  to  the  fancy  of  the  St.  Galle  commission 
or  manufacturing  houses  may  well  be  imagined.  Such  translocation  of 
45mbroidery  machines  does  not,  however,  only  happen  to  the  United 
States;  they  go  in  all  directions,  and  are  especially  wanted  in  Italy, 
Kussia,  but  more  particularly  in  France,  where  they  are  exclusively 
managed  by  stitchers  of  East  Switzerland.  This  is  undoubtedly  done 
an  order  to  evade  the  paying  of  high  duties  which  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries lay  on  the  ready  ware.  As  at  present  there  are  no  more  new  em- 
broider^'  machines  requisite  for  supplying  the  current  demand,  and  none 
will  therefore  be  mounted  in  East  Switzerland,  the  superfluous  number, 
amounting  to  about  3,000  pieces,  may,  without  any  inconvenience  for 
the  Swiss  industry,  be  sold  out.  The  price  of  the  embroidery  machine 
has  fallen  enormously  in  the  course  of  this  year.  While  a  good  new  ma- 
-chine  cost,  a  few  years  ago,  2,400  francs,  and  even  last  autumn  1,800 
to  2,000  francs  (payable  in  three  installments,  one  third  when  the  machine 
is  ordered;  second,  at  its  delivery;  and  third,  in  three  or  six  months). 
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one  cau  buy  today,  and  almost  new^  second-hand  machines  at  from  800 
to  1,000  francs.  One  often  sees  i  u  the  newspapers  already-used  machiaes 
offered  for  sale  at  from  300  to  600  francs.  Comi)etent  enterprisers 
can  always  make  a  very  good  business  out  of  buying  up  old  machines^ 
and,  after  some  repair  and  cleansing,  exiK)rting  them  to  foieigu  markets. 
Several  mechanical  workshops  are  arranged  especially  for  the  mana- 
facture  of  embroidery  machines,  and  they  are  so  thoroughly  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  furnish  one  or  two  complete  sets  of  machines  per  day; 
they  are  at  present  particularly  busy  with  the  transformation  of  the  old 
ones  into  new,  improved  systems,  which  are  considered  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  further  development  of  the  industry ;  they  only  will 
be  brought  out  when  the  projected  patent  law,  carried  into  effect,  vill 
afford  them  the  desired  protection. 

COARSE  EMBROIDERY. 

The  chain-stitch,  or  coarse  embroidery,  has  its  home,  besides  the  city 
of  St.  Galle,  especially  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell 
(in  Heiden,  Wolfhalden,  Walzenhausen,  &c.),  as  well  as  in  the  Under 
Ehine  Valley,  and  it  is  grown  nearly  everywhere  to  be  a  house-industry. 
At  present  it  is  mostly  manufactured  with  the  thoroughly  performing 
(one-needled)  '^Bonnaz"  machine;  thesimilar  "Comely"  system  is  also 
much  employed,  while  the  old  "  Schatz"  system  is  but  rarely  used  to-day. 
The  total  number  of  those  machines  in  this  entire  district  amounts  toa 
little  over  1,200 ;  but  1,350  more  machines  are  kept  busy  in  the  Vorarl- 
berg  (Austria),  and  300  in  the  a<ljacent  districts  of  Germany,  by  the  St. 
Galle  manufacturers.  According  to  the  federal  customs  tables,  there 
were  during  1880  more  than  4,000  double  quintals  of  cambric  and  cotton, 
to  be  embroidered  upon,  passing  the  frontier  to  the  said  "limitrophe^ 
countries ;  there  are  also  a  few  thousand  embroiderers  working  without 
machine,  on  hook  crochet ;  very  few  chain-stitch  machines  are  at  present 
mounted  with  more  than  one  needle. 

This  active  branch  of  industry,  with  which  the  women  busy  them- 
selves nearly  exclusively,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoics,  por- 
tieres, curtains,  covers,  &c.,  not  only  in  chain-stitch,  but  also  in  combi- 
nation with  application,  long-stitch,  moss-stitch,  on  muslin,  tulle,  guipure, 
linen,  &c.,  in  white  and  colored ;  the  productions  are  very  numerous  in 
kind  and  have  much  improved  in  style  during  the  last  year. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  St.  Galle  began,  in  the  summer  of  1880, 
to  organize  an  exhibition  of  the  chain-stitch  embroidery,  to  stimulate 
improvements  in  their  manufacture,  and  although  among  the  many 
wonderful  designs  there  were  some  tine  specimens  produced  also  by 
the  drawing  class  maintained  by  said  chamber  of  commerce,  the  first 
prizes  were  nevertheless  won  by  French  designs  from  Paris,  Tarare,  &c. 
Whilst  the  same  design  did  obtain  still  many  onlers  throughout  the 
whole  year,  the  change  of  fashion  has  of  late  taken  hold  of  this  branch  as 
well,  so  that  manufacturers  and  designers  only  can  get  orders  worth 
having  if  they  can  offer  every  week  a  new  and  pleasing  design  of  some 
effect. 

As  in  the  machine  embroidery,  the  imitation  Swiss  embroideries  so 
makes  the  Nottingham  embroidery  the  strongest  competition  to  St.  Galle 
commission  houses  and  the  manufacturers  of  woven  curtains.  Happily 
for  the  St.  Galle  industry  the  United  States  are  giving  again,  since  the 
last  two  years,  more  attention  to  the  Swiss  coarse  embroidery,  as  they 
may  well  do  so,  because  really  St.  Galle  furnishes  now  in  chain-stitch 
just  as  tastoM  aiAd  solidly  executed  articles  as  Tarare. 
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Wages, — The  wages  for  the  work  in  tliis  brauch  are  not  easily  fixed, 
1>ecaiise  the  designs  are  very  different;  an  iudnstrious  woman  can  earn 
1  to  2  francs  per  day  on  the  machine  and  about  70  centimes  while  work: 
ing  with  hooks;  in  the  villages,  where  the  manufactories  are  situated, 
the  cutting  out  of  application  work  is  given  out  to  larger  children  and 
to  women,  who,  if  beside  the  housework  they  do  not  also  make  a  very 
^ood  gain,  are  at  least  well  occupied,  generally  working  until  towards 
midnight,  and  many  a  family  of  three  and  four  persons  contrives  by 
these  means  to  earn  daily,  or^  to  be  more  correct,  nightly,  1  to  2  francs. 

FINp;  HAND  EMBROIDERY. 

The  tine  hand  embroidery,  which  is  produced  especially  in  the  can^ 
ton  of  Appenzell  (Innerhoden),has  made  great  progress  in  the  course  of 
this  year  and  gained  much  in  expansion;  the  number  of  the  male  and 
female  embroiderers,  which  was,  some  years  ago,  reduced  to  a'  few  hun- 
dreds, has  grown  now  again  to  about  3,000 ;  there  are  among  them  artist- 
ically educated  working  women ;  they  get,  according  to  their  ability,  1  to 
12  francs  per  day.  Most  of  these  articles  are  sent  to  France  for  the  fine 
magazines  at  Paris;  the  export,  however,  to  other  countries,  and  the 
trade  especially  with  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  considerably  prospered.  This,  so  to  say,  artisti- 
eal  branch  of  industry  is,  at  all  events,  capable  of  further  development, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prosper  more  and  more,  for  the  manufacturers  and 
exporters  who  are  fostering  it  now  are  managing  this  business  very 
cleverly ;  they  are  definitively  refusing  every  work  which  has  the  least 
defect  of  execution  and  only  accept  irreproachable  pieces.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  several  objectB  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  models  in  the  history 
of  fine  arts,  destined  for  princely  outfits,  were  executed  by  the  skillful 
hand  of  the  Interrhoden  women  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell. 

SPINNING. 

The  spinning  is  es]>ecially  at  home  in  the  southern  part  of  this  con- 
sular district  (Sarganserland),  where  the  numerous  mountain  rivulets 
furnish  strong  water- powei;^;  thus  there  is  in  Flums  an  establishment 
running  77,000  spindles,  in  Mels  another  with  43,000,  a  similar  one  in 
Muy,  in  Jura  also  one  with  43,000,  in  Uttznach  with  34,000;  in  the  Tog- 
genburg  the  spinning  establishment  Butchuyl  has  20,000  spindles;  the 
St.  G-eorgen  establishment,  near  St.  Galle,  turns  26,000;  the  Soreu- 
thal,  near  Gopan,  11,000;  and  there  are  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau  sev 
eral  from  10,000  to  16,000  spindles  strong;  these  were  steadily  employed 
during  the  whole  year,  though  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  a 
very  moderate  gain,  for  so  long  as  the  cotton  market  is  in  the  hands  of 
.speculators  the  Swiss  spinners  cannot  A^ery  well  reckon  up  large  profits. 
It  is  lucky  for  the  spinners  that  the  embroidery  is  absorbing  a  quantity 
of  yarn;  what  regards  the  prices,  they  go  by  the  prices  quoted  every 
Friday  at  the  cotton  exchange  in  Ziirich  by  the  Swiss  spinning  and 
weaving  society,  which,  from  the  current  to  the  best  qualities,  wer^,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  moving  within  the  following  fluctuations  : 

a.  Warcop.s. 

Fraurs  per  kilogram. 

^0.  20.  Louisiaua 2. 30  to  2. 60 

No.  30.  Louisiana .• 2.55  to  8. 05 

No.  38.  Louisiaua,  calico-cott : 2. 62  to  2.70 

No.  40.  Louisiana 2. 70  to  3. 20 
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FraxkCA  per  kilogniB. 

No.  50.  Louisiauii 2. 85  to  3. 4& 

No.  50.  Mako 3.25  to  3.95 

No.  60.  Mako 3. 70  to  4. 10 

No.  70.  Mako 3. 90  to  4.30^ 

No.  70.  Mako 4.10  to  4. 45 

b,  PiNcors. 

No.  44.  Louisiana,  calico-cott 2. 50  to  2. 55 

No.  t)0 3.00to3.2> 

No.  79.  Mako 3.70to4.0(V 

No.  70.  Mako 4. 00  to  4. 40 

No.  120.  Mako 5.80  to  6  00 

No.  120.  Mako :   6. 00  to  6. 50 

c.  Bmbbin-yarn. 

Frano8  per  poiiod. 

No.  20.  ChaiD,  Louisiana 11.00  to  12.00 

No.  30.  Louisiana c 12. 00  to  14.00 

No.  40.  Louisiana 13.00  to  15.00 

No.  50.  Louisiana 14.25  to  17.00 

No.  50.  Mako 15..S0  to  18.5C 

No.  60.  Mako 17.  00  to  20.  WV 

One  cannot  go  by  tbe  prices  qnoted  at  the  Winterthur  excliange,. 
because  tbe  finer  nainbers  wbicb  are  used  for  embroidery  are  less  fre- 
quent there  than  at  Ziiricb. 

When  I  said  above  that  cotton  yarn  spinners  must  content  themselves 
with  a  moderate  gain,  there  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  industry  everything  is  depending  on  the  purcliaae  of  the 
raw  material.  The  cotton  trade  of  the  whole  world  is  no  longer  getting 
its  impulses,  as  regards  rise  and  fall  in  the  prices,  from  the  more  or  les-s. 
favorable  condition  of  the  spinning  or  weaving  manufacture,  but,  in- 
dependently^ of  the  same,  from  influences  of  a  totally  speculative  nature ; 
it  is  now  New  York  that  has  seized  this  business,  whilst  formerly  Liver- 
l)ool  was  the  center  of  the  cotton  trade. 

What  an  extent  the  American  speculation  has  attained  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  last  year  more  than  the  four-fold  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can cotton  produce  was  sold  in  New  York.  This  si»eculation  is,  accord- 
ing to  experience,  quite  wild.  It  must  also  he  observed  that  Manchester 
fixes  the  prices  of  all  cotton  manufacture  in  Europe;  the  Swiss  spin- 
ner is  therefore  obliged  to  speculate,  and  is  then  facing  uncontrollable 
eventualities,  or  he  must  buy  the  raw  material  ''from  hand  to  mouth'' 
as  his  wants  require  it,  and  thus  work  without  profit.  The  spinner  can 
therefore  no  longer  rely  on  the  calculation  of  his  chances,  but  must 
leave  it  altogether  to  the  hazard,  and  the  Swiss  spinning  manufacture, 
which  was  ten  years  ago  still  full  of  health  and  vigor,  has  become 
to-day  more  like  a  small  spray. 

THBEAD-TWISTING. 

In  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  embroidering  manufacture  and 
its  immense  consumption  of  yarn,  the  twisting  of  the  same  has  been  ex> 
ploited  in  this  consular  district  as  a  separate  industry ;  most  of  the  twist- 
ing establishments  are  very  small,  driven  by  water-power.  The  greater 
part  of  the  small,  old-fashioned,  flouring  mills  have»been  converted  here 
into  such  twisting  establishments.  Nearly  in  every  village  in  the  canton 
of  Appenzell  there  are  1,000  to  2,500  turning- pins fthere  are  6,600  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Galle,  and  in  the  other  localities  of  this  can- 
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toil  300  to  1,000,  while  in  tbe  canton  of  Thurgan  this  industry  is  an 
only  represented  in  Traueufeld  with  1,000  spindles.  As  to  the  condition 
and  progress  of  this  industry,  the  machine  embroidery  is  its  sole  regu- 
lator, from  which  everything  is  depending,  as  the  embroidery  manufact- 
tnrer  lays  in  no  provision  of  yam,  but  he  is  buying  every  week  so  much 
a8  he  wants  from  his  next  neighbor,  who  has  it  also  in  his  interest  to  serve 
him  best.  The  yarn  and  thread  spinners  of  the  canton  «>f  Ziirich  have 
a^so  their  agents  at  St.  Galle,  and  furnish  at  times  large  quantities  of 
their  manufacture,  according  as  certain  specialities  are  in  A^ogue. 
Until  towards  New  Year  of  1881  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  thread- 
makers,  but  as  soon  afterwards  many  embroidery  machines  were  obliged 
to  stop  work,  also  many  a  spindle  was  obliged  to  guit  turning  until  the 
month  of  July,  since  when  all  of  them  are  once  more  busily  humming 
round. 

WEAVING. 

In  the  weaving  there  are  here  three  different  branches  to  be  con- 
sidered :  (a)  The  weaving  of  figured  and  dotted  swiss,  (b)  the  weaving 
of  plain  white,  and  (c)  the  weaving  of  colored  stuff. 

(a)  The  weaving  of  figured  and  dotted  swiss  is  extending  as  house 
industry  over  all  the  canton  of  Appenzell ;  it  is  an  improvement  on  che 
Jacquard  weaving,  and  it  brought  once  to  the  country  a  yearly  business 
of  several  millions,  till  the  machine  embroidery  thrust  it  almost  en-, 
tirely  aside ;  but,  thanks  to  the  clever  ingenuity  and  good  taste  of  some 
great  Paris  houses,  who  knew  how  to  employ  this  article  in  a  splendid 
display  for  ladies'  dresses  on  show  at  the  exhibition,  it  was  again  revived, 
and  has,  last  year,  found  a  ready  sale,  so  that  many  embroiderers  have 
left  the  pantograph  and  taken  again  to  the  weaver's  shuttle.  In  many 
a  village  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  nearly  in  every  house  there  is  a  base- 
ment for  weaving,  where  this  article  is  chiefly  manufactured^  and  there 
are  often  just  as  handsome  articles  made  as  those  produced  with  the  em- 
broidery machine;  the  designs  are,  however,  nearly  the  S'^me  as  they 
were  fifteen  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  "dots"  for  the  whole  pieces,  and 
'^millefleurs''  for  tne  articles  of  trimmings  and  for  plain  and  figured 
bands,  which  latter,  especially  colored,  find  a  good  market  in  England 
for  India,  while  the  former  are  sought  for  the  warm  countries  of  Spain, 
South  America,  &c.  *  The  wages  for  weaving  are,  on  the  whole,  rather 
small ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  male  and  female  weavers  who  are 
contented  with  a  weekly  gain  of  5  to  6  francs,  but  they  are  people  who 
are,  besides,  doing  their  housework,  and  have  never  in  their  lives  learned 
nor  done  anything  else,  living  isolated  in  their  small  cottages;  capable, 
intelligent  workmen  can,  however,  daily  make  up  to  6  francs,  but  to 
arrive  at  this  they  must  strain  to  the  utmost  their  mental  and  physical 
powers.  If  the  loom  would  have  been  so  continuously'  improved  as  the 
embroidery  machine,  an  excellent  industry  would  have  been  developed, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  designers  are  not  trying  to  improve  this 
branch  as  well  as  the  machine  embroidery  ;  it  is  probably  because  it  is 
offering  a  less  wide  field  for  their  imagination  than  the  embroidery  ma- 
chine. 

(b)  The  plain  white  weaA'ing.  It  is  only  for  a  few  specialties  that  this 
band-work  and  house  industry  is  employed  in  and  about  Schwellbrunn 
and  Peterzell,  where  fine  and  very  wide  pieces  of  embroidery  are  woven ; 
for  the  rest,  the  weaving  of  white  goods  is  carried  on  with  machine,  and 
thejDore  important  factories  are  to  be  found  where  the  largest  spinning 
establishments  are  situated;  what  has  been  said  about  the  progress  of 
the  spinning  it  is  also  understood  for  the  weaving.    The  prices  of  the 
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cloth  vary  accordiDg  tx>  the  quotatious  of  the  ^^Swis8  SiMiiniii^  ami 
Weaving  Society"  Jit  the  exchange  of  ZUrich,  as  follows: 

Centime;*  pi-r  mfter. 

HO^m^  19-17,  38-44 2;!^  to  iJ^ 

BO'^™,  16-16,  38-44 "^i  to  'iOt 

IW™,  19-21.  :ttM4 2>H  to  ••*<> 

l^*^^",  14-12,40-60 17     to  I7t 

75^™,  19-15,70-80 18i  t4>  19 

82*^",  22-18,  70-120 23J  to  24^ 

One  would  think  that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  em 
broidery  cloth  in  this  district,  the  white  weaving  industry  ought  esi)e 
cially  to  get  hold  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article;  it  has,  however,  been 
proved  that  it  cannot  successfully  compete  with  the  Manchester  goods, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  agents  of  the  Manchester  firms,  who  an? 
established  here,  supply  with  cambric  most  of  the  St.  (J^alle  embroidery 
manufacturers. 

(c)  The  colored  weaving  industry.    This  once  nourishing  industry  of 
Toggenburg,  upon  which  hundreds  of  hand-weavers  subsisted,  is  now 
limited  to  a  few  extensive  establishments,  which  sell  their  produce 
mostly  to  Africa,  India,  and  South  America;  these  establishments  an* 
thoroughly  mounted,  with  modern  style  and  improvements  for  yarn  dye 
ing,  and  imitate  in  their  production  the  tissues  of  the  natives  wIiodi 
they  supply;  in  the  course  of  this  year  especially  the  African  comnier 
cial  centers  gave  a  new  impulse  to  this  industry.    As  St.  Galle  has  al 
most  entirely  lost  its  importance  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
place  for  this  article,  because  having,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  devel- 
opment of  the  machine  embroidery  business,  entirely  neglected  this 
branch,  it  went  over  to  Winterthur  (consular  aistrict  of  Ziirich),  I  am 
not  prepared  to  report  upon  it;  true  enough,  the  lost  ground  may  ye^ 
be  retrieved,  as  the  collection  of  samples  of  original  tissues  from  the  im 
porting  countries,  arranged  by  the  East  Swiss  Geographical  and  Com 
mercial  Society,  is  still  on  hand,  also  there  was  lately  a  weaving  school 
founded  in  Wattuyl  in  encouragement  of  this  industry,  Jind  the  cautions 
activity  of  the  St.  Galle  chamber  of  commerce  is  endeavoring  to  briu;; 
the  same  result  about.    That  the  East  Swiss  colored  weaving  industry 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  a  great  deal  is  clearly  proved  by  the  splen- 
did  results  it  obtained  at  the  several  universal  exhibitions. 

SILK-WEAVING   INDUSTRY. 

The  weaving  of  silk  extends  itself  over  this  entire  consular  distriet 
as  a  house  industry  appearing  in  two  dilferent  forms:  (1)  In  the  soutli- 
ern,  western,  and  northern  parts  they  i>roduce  colored  silk  stuffs,  in- 
tended for  the  Ziirich  industry,  of  which  it  may  be  considere<l  as  a  com- 
ponent part.  (2)  In  the  Under  Ehine  Valley  and  in  one  part  of  the 
canton  of  Appenzell  it  i^  the  weaving  of  the  bolting  cloth  which  hsLA 
more  importance  for  St.  Galle;  its  center  is  that  near  Eheineck,  where 
it  constitutes  a  real  house  industry,  and  contrary  to  the  former,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  this  is  a  work  for  strong  men. 

The  weaving  cellars  must  retain  much  dampness  in  order  that  the  silk 
threads  may  be  worked  properly;  the  weavei^s  chest  is  weighing  several 
quintals,  and  its  management  requires  the  whole  strength  of  a  man ;  this 
most  unwholesome  work  is,  however,  paying  well,  as  an  able  silk  weaver 
can  earn  4  to  6  francs  per  day.  This  business  is,  since  many  years,  al- 
ways in  a  flourishing  state,  and  is  extending  more  and  more,  as  this  manu- 
facture is  in  constant  demand,  be  it  for  windows  in  the  tropical  climates, 
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as  protection  a^aiu.st  inosquitoeH,  for  bolters  Id  the  mill^,  and  for  ladies'* 
ball  costumes. 

BLEACHTNU   AND  FINISfllNa. 

In  a  country  wliere  the  manufacturing  of  white  goods,  especially  of 
embroidery,  is  occupying  all  hands,  the  finishing,  and  particularly  the 
bleaching  and  dressing,  of  tbem  must  of  course  play  an  important  part 
of  the  industry.  In  the  city  itself  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhowl  of 
8t.  Galle,  there  are  a  great  many  establishments  of  thiskind,  which  were 
fully  occupied  throughout  the  whole  year,  for  with  exception  of  some 
.shipments  to  France,  the  whole  quantity  of  embroideries  which  is  des- 
tined for  the  export  trade  is  bleached  and  dressed  here.  Most  of  these 
^establishments  are  of  old  standing,  and  have  through  the  perfection  of 
their  organization  and  practical  business  arrangements  essentially  con- 
tributed to  the  renown  which  the  St.  Galle  embroidery  enjoys  abroad. 
80  much  more  surprising  was  the  fact,  which  ha^,  just  these  last  few 
months,  come  to  light,  that  a  quantity  of  exported  embroideries,  when 
arriving  at  their  destiuation,  have  suddenly  lost  their  bleaching  and 
became  of  a  gray-brown,  dirty  hue.  Hundred  thousands  of  francs  have 
been  lost  by  the  refusal  of  such  goods  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  exporters, 
manufacturers,  bleachers,  and  embroiderers  liave  all  been  more  or  less 
damaged  by  it.  Through  diligent  inquiries  the  causes  have  nevertheless 
l>een  soon  detected,  and  the  consumers  of  St.  Galle  article  may  be  sure 
of  getting,  hereafter,  durably  bleached  goods;  it  happened  that  with- 
out the  bleachers  being  aware  of,  some  embroiderers  fattened  their 
yarn  with  petroleum  or  even  tallow  in  order  to  make  it  slide  better;  the 
bleachei-s  could  not  have  taken  this  into  account,  and  applying  only  the 
ordinary  process,  the  bleached  goods  soon  lost  again  their  whiteness  ; 
the  exporters  were  besides  urging  the  bleachers  too  much,  and  the  latter 
having  thus  too  little  time  at  their  dis]>osal,  instead  of  letting  the  wares 
undergo  a  proper  chemical  process,  rather  hurried  them  thi*ough  with 
u  superficial  bleaching,  and  there  was  thiswise  trespasse<l  on  all  sides 
to  the  detriments  of  everybody  and  to  the  greatest  of  the  industry.  As 
misfortune  is  a  good  school,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  interested  in 
the  embroidering  industry  have  had  a  good  lesson  in  this  deplorable 
episode  and  will  hereafter  furnish  irreproachable  prime  goods. 

CONFECTION  OP  WHITE  GOODS. 

This  industry  was,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  to  light  by  the  St. 
Irralle  chamber  of  commerce  about  a  year  ago,  in  order  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  embroidery  manufacture ;  there  is  yet  little  or  no  a<'count 
to  be  given  of  their  success. 

DYEING    AND   PRINTING. 

The  once  nourishing  industry  of  Turkish-red  dyeing  and  calico  print 
iug  has  gone  back  considerably.  The  aniline  colors  and  especially  the 
high  duties  of  the  neighboring  countries,  and  the  financial  and  political 
misery  in  the  East  have  brought  this  industry  to  naught.  The  export 
of  this  year  to  Italy  has,  however,  brought  great  profit  to  some  larger 
establishments  which  were  particularly  fitted  up  for  this  branch. 

MANUFACTURE   OF   WOOL   GOODS. 

This  comprises  two  branches,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  bonnetry, 
mostly  for  the  home  consumption  and  only  a  small  portion  for  the  export 
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trade.  The  few  but  excellent  establiBhrnents  always  had  plenty  of 
work,  which,  considering  the  great  competition  from  German,  French, 
Belgium,  and  English  factories,  is  quite  surprising.  The  cloth  manu- 
facture is  particularly  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  military  clotb. 
in  which  some  establishments  can  show  up  very  commendable  results. 
The  bonnetry  is  more  of  a  house  industry  in  the  upper  part  of  Thurgovte. 
A  St.  Galle  firm  has  obtained  handsome  distinctions  for  such  articles 
in  the  Australian  universal  exhibition. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOES. 

Though  in  Switzerland  there  are  several  shoe  factories,  as  in  Scbo^- 
nenwerd,  near  Olten,  there  is  an  establishment  employing  2,000  work- 
men, and  still  new  factories  are  going  up.  The  importer  of  American 
shoe  wares  would  nevertheless  find  a  good  market  here.  The  German 
and  Hungarian  shoe  export  establishments,  which  have  their  store- 
rooms in  every  Swiss  town,  generally  do  very  well,  though  the  quality 
of  their  ware  is  not  always  of  the  very  best.  Solid  American  manufact- 
ure of  every  kind  would,  at  all  events,  find  a  ready  market,  because  it 
can  never  be  expected  that  the  Swiss  shoe  factories  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  entire  want  of  home  consumption.  In  the  St.  Galle  shoe 
stores  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  for  gejitlemen  costs  12  to  16  francs,  and  of 
calf-skin,  18  to  20  franos.  A  pair  of  top-boots  varies  from  the  common- 
est to  the  best  quality  at  20  to  50  francs ;  ladies'  gaiters,  10  to  15  francs. 

EXPORT  OF  ST.  GALLE  ARTICLES. 

The  St.  Galle  merchants  were,  in  old  times,  always  making  tlie  great- 
est efforts  to  find  a  market  for  their  productions;  thej'  Lave  succeeded 
in  this  through  the  endeavors  of  private  enterprise,  and  partly  through 
the  assisatnce  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  societies.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  the  Australian  markets  have  been,  I  understand,  advantage- 
ously canvassed  by  special  commercial  agents  and  won  much  distinction 
for  the  St.  Galle  articles;  not  the  same  success  has  attended  the  like 
efforts  in  South  Africa,  but  there  is  neAertheless  a  beginning  made  also 
there.  A  considerable  export  trade  is  entertained  with  India,  the  chief 
consumers,  however,  of  the  non-European  countries  are  the  United 
States  of  America;  among  the  European  countries  France  maintains 
iier  first  rank  as  consumer  of  the  St.  Galle  articles  for  the  great  confec- 
tion shops  in  Paris,  which  are  leading  the  fashion  in  the  whole  world 
and  are  yearly  working  up  an  enormous  amount  of  trimmings,  among 
which  the  St.  Galle  articles  are  always  in  the  first  place.  In  spite  of 
the  high  duties  of  the  other  neighboring  countries,  as  well  as  of  Russia, 
the  export  of  embroideries  from  St.  Galle  to  those  countries  has  not 
diminished  during  the  course  of  this  last  year;  an  exact  statistic  of  the 
export  movement  is  not  existing. 

In  regard  to  exports  to  the  United  States,  the  subjoined  tables  give  the 
minutest  explanation.  When  compared  with  the  preceding  year  they 
show. an  increase  of  $49,549.57,  which  is  due  to  the  grea^..quantities  of 
goods  which  Avere  exported  during  the  last  quarter  of'lSgO;  the  three 
first  quarters  of  1881,  on  the  contrary,  point  to  a  considerable  decrease, 
and  it  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the  highest  figures  of  the  export 
of  St.  Galle  embroideries  to  the  United  States  are  already  a  "reconi  of 
the  past,"  and  the  statistics  of  next  year  will  undoubtedly  show  a  consid- 
erable decline  in  those  figures;  and  so  on  until  the  export  to  the  United 
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States,  iustead  of  amounting  to  the  major  half  of  the  whole  export  trade^ 
as  it  did  heretofore,  will,  in  no  distant  time  (when  American  enterprise 
will  be  provided  with  fully  so  good,  if  not  better  machines  than  the  St. 
Galle  embroidering  industry  is  to-day),  be  reduced  to  almost  zero. 

Statement  of  exports  from  the  United  States  commercial  agency  at  St.  Galle  to  the  United 

States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1H81. 


Qnarter  ending- 


Articles. 


December  31, 
1880. 


March  31. 
1881. 


Jnne  30, 
1881. 


Smbroidered  goods : 
fiarabnrgh  trimniingn — 

In  cotton  foundation,  white  . . . 
In  cotton  foundation,  colored. . 

In  other  foandations 

Tamboared  lace  curtain.s,  vos- 

tibales.  Sec   

Handkerchiefs,  ties,  and  other 

fancy  articles 

Cotton  goods: 

Loom  trimmings  io  cotton 

Half- linen  loom  trimmings  and 

dress  gooils 

Fancy  articled — 
Colored  Toggenbnrgh  articles. 
Printed    handkerchiefs,    6cc., 

white  foandation 

Pi^e  goods — 

Plain  muslin , 

Fijgrured  and  dotted  Swins.  Sic  . 

Printed  calico,  &c 

Silk  goods : 

Piece  goods 

Kibbons  

£mbroidei«d  articles 

liiscellaneous: 

Tron-yam  goods. 

Provisions 

Sundries , 


$1,566,342  20 

9,  ill  41 

576  13 

31.473  88 

62,491  00 

15.  812  41 


$894,000  65  ;$561.072  34 
11.306  33         3,502  03 
48  47  ! 


September 
3P,  1881. 


$565. 551  57 
090  18 


16,  488  76 

746  22 

3, 573  81 
79.074  77 


38. 633  70  i  29, 741  50 

111,  160  82  I  81, 921  81 

34, 173  70  j  8. 765  43 

i 

1.506  03    

t 

3,  607  85  !  1,  868  90 


6,929  44 
1C3,  090  30 


57,004  63 
112, 874  16 
5, 313  16  ' 


9.939  36 


30,937  09 
1,050  95 
5,680  38 

1,  725  12 
1,  244  46 
9,  493  65 


5, 725  64         7, 979  68 
36,  Oil  54  !    43. 604  64 


Total  for  the 
year. 


Total  in  United  St|ites  gold 

coin 1,836,432  22 

Total  for  the  preceding  vear.    1, 526, 689  04 


Increase 309,  743  18 

Decrease 


30,9u2  96 
4, 440  52 
3, 925  28 

788  60 

"6,937  89 


34,941  74  41,329  98 

1  2.018  81 

1. 670  46  i  8. 999  06 

564  33  1, 518  30 


9,  370  78 


1,251,458  54 
1, 275, 161  51 


i 


775, 159  50 
981,660  19 


23, 702  97  ;  206, 500  69 


$3, 586. 966  7ft 

25,219  95 

624  60 

156,853  71 

368,453  7» 

64,064  70> 

1.506  oa 

31,904  8T 

746  22^ 

24, 208  57 
261,781  25- 


20, 891  03 


138, 114  77 

7. 510  26 

20, 575  la 

4, 596  35 

1.244  46 

46,693  35- 


878, 014  56 
908,004  51 


4.741,064  82 
4, 691, 515  2& 


29, 989  9b 


49, 549  57 


RAILROADS. 


About  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  railroads  the  following  statistical 
tables  will  give  thorough  information;  the  underlined  roads  are  totally 
or  partly  running  through  this  consular  district. 
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The  gcueral  result  is  an  amelioration  In  the  receipts  of  the  West  Swiss 
and  a  serious  impairing  of  that  of  the  East  Swiss  railroads,  particularly 
of  special  as  well  as  the  regular  railroads  in  this  district.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  is  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  industry  and  agriculture 
throughout  the  whole  year;  the  month  of  September  of  the  present 
yesT  was.  however,  again  more  favorable  for  the  regular  railroads,  as 
great  quantities  ot  fruit  and  potato  crops,  movement  of  troops  for  the 
autumn  maneuvers,  and  the  interrui>tion  of  traffic  on  sundry  other  lines 
brought  to  the  United  Swiss  and  to  the  Toggenburg  railroads  a  great 
increase  ot  traffic;  at  all  events,  the  balance  for  those  two  railroads  will 
still  be  a  great  deal  better  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  September.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Arlberg  railroad  there  will 
be,  though,  no  idea  of  a  dividend  worthy  to  be  mentioned. 

The  stocks  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other  principal  are  nevertheless 
continually  rising  since  1878.  At  the  end  of  December  of  the  following 
3'ears  they  stood : 


KailwavH.  1878. 


United  SwjHR  Kailroad  ntocka i  32 

United  SwIm  Kailroad  priority i  .  ItW 

14orthea«terD  Kailroad  ittocke !  tt5 

Northeastern  Kailroad  priority 240 

Central  Eantem  Railroad  stockn I  155 

Gotthaid  Kailroad  slockB -'17 

Wewtem  Swiss  Railroad  stocks * 75 

Western  Swiss  Kailroad  priority 410 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  rising  in  stocks  is  not  resting  upon 
any  solid  basis,  as  the  income,  respectively  the  receipts  of  the  railroads^ 
was  not  progressing  in  the  same  proportion,  only  the  stocks  have  be 
come  like  gaming  stakes,  driven  up  by  the  brokers  at  Ziirich,  Geneva, 
or  Paris.  At  present  (October,  1881)  the  highest  point  seems  to  have 
already  been  attained,  for  all  the  Swiss  railroad  stocks  show  a  downward 
tendencv. 

WINE. 

In  some  jjaris  of  this  consuLir  district  the  wine  culture  is  quite  con- 
siderable, as,  for  instance,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Khine,  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  Chur,  and  in  the  canton  of  Thur- 
govie;  but  the  spring  frosts  and  hailstorms  have  for  many  years  pre- 
vented the  enjoyment  of  a  good  vintage,  and  the  one  in  the  fall  of  1880 
was  particularly  unproductive.  In  the  present  year  it  is  only  middling, 
although  there  were  sanguine  hopes  entert^ned  for  an  unusually  boun- 
tiful yield.  Among  the  best  fallen  out  are  the  Buchberg,  near  Thai 
Rhejiieck  ;  the  district  of  Berneck  upwards  to  AltstJitten,  also  Sargans 
and  Wallenstadt,  but  es]>eciany  Maienfeld,  Zenins,  and  Malans,  which 
latter  produce  heavy  red  wines,  the  so-called  Oberljinder  and  Herrschaft- 
ler.  The  Neltliner,  which  is  growing  in  the  Val  Tellino  (Italy)  enjoys 
the  predilection  over  those  generally  drank  in  this  country,  but  nearly 
all  of  it  is  sold  out  from  year  to  j-ear  in  advance  to  East  Switzerland. 
They  are  highly  praised  on  account  of  their  nerve-calining  and  digestive 
qualities,  for  which  reason  it  sold  comparatively  too  dear  at  2  francs  per 
liter.  I  am  convinced  that  American  wine-growers  could  cultivate  with 
excellent  result  the  vines  of  Vettlin,  of  Sondrio,  and  of  the  localities  of 
Sassellfl,  Inferno,  Paradise,  &c.,  provided  they  would  plant  them  in 
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well-3uuiied,  rooky  ground.  I  would  also  recommend  similar  attemptn 
with  the  vines  of  Malans,  Maienfeld,  &c.,  as  these  Aines  can  sap[K>Tt 
the  inclemency  of  northern  climates,  are  doing  very  well  with  the  cold 
weather,  and,  if  the  weather  is  in  the  least  propitious,  produce  fine- 
flavored  wines. 

The  prices  of  wine  from  this  district  vary  this  year  from  60  to  S^ 
centimes,  and  a  little  later  they  will  cost  1  franc  per  liter ;  the  Rhein- 
thaler  from  Berneck  costs  already  as  much ;  a  rather  heavy  part  of  it  is 
retailed  as  Sauser  fresh  from  the  press,  in  the  first  stage  of  ferment* 
tion. 

The  wine  produced  here  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  home  consumption,  so  that  quantities  of  Hungarian  and  Tyrohan 
wines  are  imported,  which,  with  regard  to  price  and  quality,  can  so 
much  better  compete  with  the  Swiss  wines,  as  the  climatical  circum- ' 
stances  here  rarely  admit  the  realization  of  a  satisfactory  vintage. 

MANUFACTURE   OF  SPIRITUOUS   LIQUORS. 

The  same  is  restricted  to  some  specialties,  which  are  manufactured  iu 
great  quantities  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Bhiitien.  There  is  in 
the  first  line  the  Iva,  a  liquor  made  with  the  Achillea  moschata  (Iva- 
bitter  and  Iva  creme).  This  latter  is  a  fine  aromatic  liquor.  The  AdiiUea^ 
moschata  is  a  small  alpine  herb,  which  is  only  growin;::  on  granite  groand; 
the  bitter  stuff*  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  called  the  Iraol 
and  IvaiUj  and  this  far-famed  liquor  is  produced  with  this  extract  and 
the  addition  of  some  alcohol  and  sugar.  There  are  such  factories  at 
Samaden,  Chur,  St.  Moritz,  and  Davos.  Another  kind  of  this  liquor  is 
the  Enzian,  a  produce  of  distillation  from  the  bitter  roots  of  different 
alpine  and  subalpine  gentians ;  also  the  fabrication  of  Alpenkrauter- 
Magenbitter  has  of  late  much  extended,  and  especially  at  Davos,  Sam 
aden,  and  Chur  a  good  deal  of  this  beverage  is  prepared.  The  most 
common  productions  are,  however,  the  spirit  from  the  lees  and  the 
Schiedam. 

MILK. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  prices  of  the  milk  fur- 
nished by  the  farmers  to  the  dairymen  or  to  other  establishments  of  milk 
produce,  and  that  which  is  daily  retailed  by  them  to  the  customers;  the 
latter  costs  throughout  the  whole  year  18  centimes  in  the  country  and 
20  centimes  per  liter  in  the  towns.  In  spite  of  these  high  prices,  and 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  police  of  health,  which  is  frequently 
obliged  to  convict  and  hand  the  adult^rated-milk  sellers  over  to  justice, 
there  are  still  many  coniplaints  about  watery  or  skimmed  milk. 

At  present  the  farmers  get  12  to  13^  centimes  for  the  liter  in  tbe 
cheese  factories.    Last  winter  the  prices  stood  about  one-half  centime 
higher,  but  last  March,  at  the  renewal  of  the  contracts,  the  cheese- 
mongers were  very  clamorous  about  the  fall  of  prices  of  the  cheese, 
demanding  that  also  the  ))rices  of  the  milk  should  be  lowered  at  leasts 
centimes  per  liter.    It  did  not,  of  course,  come  to  that,  but  the  prices 
still  fell  somewhat,  so  that  at  present  both  farmer  and  cheese-mouger 
have  their  small  profits.    It  must  be  added  that  in  almost  every  vil 
lage  there  exists  a  cheese  factory.    The  farmers  have  formed  them 
selves  into  a  cheese-producing  society ;  they  have  established  in  commou 
a  building,  and  open  every  one  or  two  years  a  free  competition  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  milk,  which  is  to  be  delivered  in  their  building  in  quao 
titles  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  establishment,*  the 
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Jurger  the  cjuautity  of  the  milk,  the  greater  is  the  competition  of  the  well- 
renowued  cheese  manufacturers,  aud  the  higher  prices  the  milk  will 
bring.  The  milk  must  be  delivered  warm  both  morniDg  and  in  the 
evening.  The  slightest  adulteration  will  soon  be  detected  and  bring  dis- 
grace ni)on  the  culprit. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  two  new  factories  have  been  spring- 
ing up  within  my  consular  district  which  condense  the  milk  without 
any  sugar  or  other  saccharine  substances,  whilst  the  renowned  Anglo- 
Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company  at  Cham  condenses  the  milk  by  steam 
4iDd  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  The  one  is  the  First  Swiss-Alpine 
Milk  Exporting  Company,  established  at  Egnach,  near  Komanshom, 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  is  preparing  an  article  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  recommended.  This  condensed  milk  is  a  thick,  cream- 
like liquid,  and  is  sold  in  bottles  of  about  half  a  liter  at  the  retail  price 
of  1  franc.  It  mus the  extremely  convenient  for  sea  voyages,  but  it 
tinds  also  an  always  increasing  sale  in  the  towns^  as  it  tastes  much  like 
fresh  milk,  and  when  mixed  with  water  it  nmkes  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  nourishment  of  little  children.  The  manner  of  its  preparation 
is,  of  course,  kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers.  I  could  get  no  exact 
infonnation  about  the  amount  of  its  consumption. 

The  second  factory-  sprung  up  at  Gossan  (canton  of  St.  Galle),  under 
the  name  of  the  firm  of  Anglo-Swiss  Unsweetened  Conserved  Milk 
Company,  Gossan.  The  recent  date  of  its  origin  makes  it  impossible 
to  form  any  jmlgment  of  the  capability  of  its  production;  next  year  I 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  detailed  report  about  the  business  of  both 
the  above  companies,  respectively,  about  this  entirely  new  branch  of 
industry,  which  undoubtedly  will  have  good  success,  and  is  of  some  in- 
terest to  the  Americans. 

butter! 

It  is  an  old  rule,  which  reasserts  itself  every  year,  that  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer,  at  the  time  when  the  pasture  is  the  richest,  the  butter 
should  be  the  cheapest,  and  that  the  prices  should  then  be  gradually 
rising  until  New  Year's  time. 

On  the  market  here  are  quoted:  the  fine  table  butter,  which  is  generally 
brought  to  the  market  by  the  farmers  in  oblong,  round,  and  stamped 
pieces  weighing  one-half  pound,  and  only  occasionally  one-fourth 
]>ound;  the  kilogram  of  this  kind  was  sold  in  October,  1880,  at  3 
francs,  in  November  3.10  francs,  in  December  3.25  francs;  in  January, 
1881,  it  was  falling  again  to  3.10  francs  in  consequence  of  the  warm 
weather,  large  provisions  of  hay,  and  the  pros[)ects  of  an  early  spring; 
then  from  February  to  May  it  was  3  francs;  in  June  and  July  it  was 
•cK)ming  down  to  2.90,  and  then  rising  again  in  August  to  3.10  francs; 
today  the  kilogram  is  worth  3.20  francs;  thus  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum difference  in  the  conrse  of  one  year  is  about  10  per  cent.  This 
table  butter  is  generally  of  not  particularly  fine  quality,  because  it  is 
not  worked  enough  in  fresh  water,  contains  too  much  buttermilk,  which 
is  soon  beginning  to  ferment.  The  preparation  of  the  butter  is  nearly 
everywhere  done  after  the  same  old  fashion ;  the  improved  system  of 
cooling,  the  centrifugal  butter  machine,  &c.,  are  introduced  in  this 
<*on8ular  district  but  in  one  or  two  great  dairies. 

The  ordinary  butter,  kitchen  butter,  is  brought  to  the  market  in 
7>iece8  of  10  to  20  pounds  and  is  sold  in  any  quantities;  the  prices  vary 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  table  butter;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  sale  of  one 
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kilogran),  it  is  5  centimes;  by  5  to  10  kilograms,  10  ceutiines;  by  100 
kilograms,  20  centimes  cheaper  than  the  former.  The  adulteration  of 
the  butter  with  lard,  &c.,  belongs  to  the  rarities  at  this  market:  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  only  one  single  case  of  this  kind  has  been  reported  this 
year  to  the  cantonal  chemist,  who  has  to  analyze  the  suspicions  pro- 
ductions. 

CHEESE. 

There  are  produced  in  this  district  four  difl'erent  kinds  of  cheese: 

(1.)  The  cheese  of  Emmenthal,  the  well-known  fat  export  cheese  of 
Switzerland,  the  retailed  price  per  kilogram  was  2.20  francs  till  towards 
end  of  last  December,  at  spring  it  went  down  to  2  francs,  and  at  pres- 
ent it  is  sold  again  at  2.20  francs ;  the  half  wholesale  prices  are  aboat 
30  to  40  centimes  cheaper  per  kilogram;  the  wholesale  prices  range 
between  130  to  160  francs  per  100  kilograms,  according  to  the  quality 
and  ripeness  of  the  goods.  The  export  trade  is  rather  flat  at  present, 
because  Germany,  where  many  cheesemongers  of  the  canton  of  Berne 
have  settled,  has  begun  to  produce  a  considerable  quantity  for  supply- 
ing its  own  want.  The  consumption  of  this  kind  at  home  has  of  late 
considerably  increased. 

(2.)  Land  cheese,  half  fat,  cost«  throughout  the  year  1.40  francs  |>er 
kilogram,  and  will  probably  keej)  this  price.  The  wholesale  price 
amounts  to  110  to  120  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

(3.)  Lean  cheese  costs  the  whole  year  1  to  1.10  francs  per  kilogram, 
and  70  to  80  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

(4.)  Cheese  of  Appenzell,  which  is  soaked  in  salt  brine,  smells  and 
tastes  A^ery  strong,  and  is  sold  all  the  year  round  1.20  francs  i>er  kilo- 
gram, and  80  to  90  francs  per  100  kilograms.  This  sort  is  only  produced 
in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  finds  a  great  many  consumers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Khine  and  South  Germany.  The  preparation  of  the  brine 
in  which  the  cheese  is  soaked  till  it  gets  thoroughly  saturated  is  of 
course  the  secret  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

POTATOES. 

In  consequence  of  last  year's  partial  failure  of  the-  potato  crop, 
the  100  kilograms  of  ordinary  sort  did  cost  in  October,  1880,  8  francs 
and  12  to  15  centimes  per  kilogram ;  from  November  to  February  the 
price  of  the  100  kilograms  advanced  to  10  francs,  and  in  May  to  11 
francs;  in  July  the  price  of  new  potatoes  was  ^30  centimes  per  kilogram. 
As  this  year's  produce  generally  promises  to  be  a  good  one,  they  ask  at 
present  (October)  10  centimes  per  kilogram,  and  6  to  7  francs  per  100 
kilograms,  but  in  November  the  prices  are  likely  to  fall  by  at  least  1 
franc  per  100  kilograms,  as  the  quality  has  suffered  in  September  in 
consequence  of  the  permanent  rain  and  showers. 

At  present  nearly  all  new  potatoes  show  the  peculiarity  of  having 
double  bulbs,  as  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  August  formed  a  strong, 
mealy  bulb,  in  which,  during  the  rain  showers  of  September,  a  watery 
sprouting  has  grown,  which  is  hardly  eatable,  and  which  injures  much 
their  quality. 

THE   ilRAIN    TRADE. 

As  the  United  States  of  North  America  group  themselves  from  year 
to  year  more  together  as  the  world's  inexhaustible  granary  and  send 
their  cereals  and  flour  into  the  interior  of  Europe,  where  they  success- 
fully compete  with  the  most  jjroductive  inland  countries  and  conquer 
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every  year  oew  districts  aud  find  new  markets,  it  is  of  vital  ioterest  to 
them  to  gain  some  reliable  information  aboat  the  corn  and  tloar  trade 
iu  the  heart  of  Earope,  in  Switzerland. 

There  was  for  some  years  past  an  increasing  demand  for  American 
wheat,  especially  in  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  such  ini 
portations  have  become  even  more  considerable  in  the  course  of  last 
winter,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  American  cannot  at  present  compete 
with  the  Swiss  and  Dungarian  tiour.  It  is  averred  that  the  American, 
having  by  far  not  attained  the  same  uniform  degree  as  the  Swiss  and 
Anstro- Hungarian  mills,  especially  in  the  production  of  fine  flour,  they 
would,  it  seems,  do  better  to  export  to  Europe  chiefly  grain  instead  of 
flour  also. 

Among  those  whose  interest  lies  in  the  flour  industry  the  opinion 
generally  prevails  that  the  mill-works  are  the  best  in  Switzerland,  and 
that  the  flour  which  they  produce  belongs  to  the  most  perfect  that  can 
be  furnished  in  this  branch.  An  essential  improvement  in  the  mills  has 
indeed  been  brought  about  by  the  installation  of  the  mills  with  porce- 
lain cylinders  invented  by  a  Swiss,  Wegmann,  in  Zurich;  also  the  cast- 
iron  cylinders  manufactured  at  Buda-Pesth  And  steadily  more  applica- 
tion in  the  mills. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  preference  of  the  inland  and  Hun- 
garian to  the  American  flour  is  entirely  justified,  or  if  it  is  only  dic- 
tated by  the  danger  of  competition ;  but  to  judge  from  what  I  have  seen 
until  now,  I  must  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  and  do  not  doubt  an 
instant  that  the  Americans,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  do  not  let  them- 
selves be  deterred  by  any  mechanical  difficulty,  will  eventually  make 
stand  still  many  a  mill  in  Europe  by  their  successful  competition ;  and  if 
in  any  branch,  it  is  in  that  of  the  production  of  provisions  that  the  United 
States  of  North  America  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  '^growing  giant" 
who  threatens  to  crush  all  competition.  This  is  already  apprehended  by 
the  millers  of  Switzerland,  and  they  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  do 
their  best  as  regards  the  quality  in  flour. 

The  corn  tnule  of  Switzerland  is  in  the  hands  of  about  thirty  great 
firms,  of  which  the  following  are  known  as  the  most  important:  L. 
Dreyfus  &  Co.,  Mayer,  Weismann  &  Co.,  C.  Auer,  Schapringer  &  Weil, 
J.  Stiirzinger  &  Son,  G.  Liillig,  Ch.  Heberlein,  K.  Bleibel,  Ch.  Guggen- 
heim, Laslin  &  Baumaun,  J.  H.  Schellenberg,  Kuegg  &  Oeter,  A. 
Kezselring,  L.  Liebmann,  Ed.  &  Fred  von  Pfister,  Gebr.  Gastpar, 
Ph.  Huber,  A.  Sauter  &  Co.,  &c.  They  have  their  provisions  in  the 
stores  at  Bomanshorn  and  Horschach,  Ziirich,  Olten,  Morges,  and 
Geneva. 

Hungarian  and  Roumanian  wheat  have  their  stores  in  Bomanshorn 
and  Rorschach. 

The  South  Russian,  coming  via  Marseilles,  at  Morges  and  Geneva. 

The  North  Russian  and  American  in  Olten,  or,  more  properly,  at  Basle, 
in  which  place,  however,  the  warehouses  necessary  for  a  vast  trade  must 
first  be  built. 

When  the  American  corn  trade  will  be  well  developed,  then  Basle 
must  be  chosen  for  their  main  storehouses,  because  of  the  direct  tariffs, 
and  also  in  order  to  command  all  round  the  whole  territory  of  Switzer- 
land, it  being  the  next  frontier  place,  just  as  Komanshom  and  Rorschach 
are  that  for  the  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  provisions,  and  Morges  and 
Geneva  for  those  coming  via  Marseilles. 

For  the  wholesale  business  only  the  storehouses  at  the  frontier  play, 
till  now,  an  important  part,  and  not  those  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
as  Zurich  and  Olten,  for  these  just-mentioned  two  reasons — the  direct 
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tariffs  ^^iid  the  advautages  of  the  easier  trausportatiou  to  all  x)arU  of 
the  country.  The  storing  up  of  the  American  wheat  in  the  interior  of 
Switzerland  might  only  then  be  suitable  when  it  will  have  triumphed 
over  its  competitors. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  here  some  information  about  the  storehouses 
in  Switzerland.  The  most  capacious  and  best  organized  are  those  of  the 
Swiss  Northeastern  Railway  at  Romanshorn,  on  Lake  of  Constance, 
where  the  corn  is  mostly  shipped  by  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  some- 
times also  by  common  boats  or  by  rail.  The  storehouses  have  the  triple 
task :  (1)  the  storing  up ;  (2)  the  lading,  re-expedition,  &c. ;  (3)  the  ma- 
nipulations, as  shoveling  and  cleansing,  &c.  The  management  of  the 
storehouses  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  storehouse  direction, 
which  only  considers  written  orders,  and  discharges  them  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  have  been  received.  The  storehouses  are  always 
well  guarded;  they  are  insured  against  tire;  and  in  case  of  fire  the 
losses  are  compensated  at  the  rate  of  current  average  prices;  their  en- 
trance is  only  allowed  to  the  employ <^s^and  to  the  merchants  connected 
or  having  business  with  the  direction.  All  merchants  doing  business 
with  the  storehouses  stand  in  account-current  with  the  direction,  so  that 
the  latter  charges  the  owner  with  freightage  and  expenses  in  the  account 
when  the  supplies  come  in,  in  case  they  give  sufficient  security  ;  the  ac- 
count-current advances  of  the  warehouse  direction  (such  as  warehouse 
rents,  occasional  advances  of  money,  &c.,  included)  are,  however,  never 
allowed  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  security 
for  the  advances  must  be  given  first  to  the  direction  liefore  the  goods 
can  be  delivered.  The  warehouse  rents  amount  to  2  francs  per  10  tons 
of  corn  for  the  first  week  ;  4  to  5  francs  for  the  first  month,  according 
as  the  corn  is  in  sacks  or  emptied  out,  and  for  the  second  and  following 
month  3  to  4  francs.  The  taxes  for  transport  and  expedition  amount  to 
2  to  9  francs  per  10  tons,  according  to  the  expenses  of  lading  and  weigh- 
ing connected  with  it.  The  taxes  for  manipulation  arfe  very  low,  as,  for 
example,  for  shoveling,  100  kilograms  4  centimes;  for  emptying  in  an- 
other vessel,  the  same;  for  cleansing,  10  to  12  centimes;  for  sampling, 
20  centimes  per  sample.  These  tariff's  change  from  time  to  time  when 
the  circumstances  of  competition  render  it  necessary  ;  not  all  corn  that 
comes  into  the  storehouses  is  consumed  in  the  country,  a  small  part  ©f 
it  being  in  transport.  A  customs  office  is  also  established  in  the  store- 
houses, by  which  a  control  is  exercised  over  the  arrivals,  be  it  declared 
in  transit  or  for  inland  consumption. 

The  building  of  the  Arlberg  Railroad,  which  has  begun  now  and 
when,  in  about  five  years,  ready,  will  shorten  a  great  deal  the  distance 
between  Switzerland  and  the  Hungarian  corn  districts,  the  storehouse 
at  Romanshorn  will,  without  doubt ^  lose  much  of  it^  importance,  and 
Buchs,  the  next  station  on  the  Swiss  side  to  the  Arlberg  tunnel,  will  in  all 
probability,  become  the  chief  storing  place  for  Hungarian  grain,  if  the 
Bavarian  and  otherAnstrian  railroads,  which  alone  managed  till  now  the 
shipping  of  the  grain  from  Hungary  to  Romanshorn,  will  not  considerably 
reduce  their  freight;  and  there  have,  indeed,  of  late  conferences  of  the 
interested  railroad  directors  taken  place,  and  it  is  surmised  that  such 
tariff*  charges  have  already  been  projected,  which  will  keep  head  against 
the  competition  of  the  Aril>erg  Railroad.  Until  now,  however,  nothing 
positive  has  been  published;  the  Lloyd  of  Pesth  announces  the  folowing: 

The  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  the  Danube  have  also  resolved  to  grant  some 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  freight  to  Switzerland,  respectively  to  Southern  Germany, 
and  the  respective  reduction  tables  will  shortly  be  published  opportunely  with  the 
approachiug  export  season  tor  the  orientation  of  the  grain  trade;  it  can  be  stated 
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with  satisfactiou  that  the  transport  honscs  and  shipping  agents,  contrary  to  their 
former  habito,  lose  no  time  in  duly  executing  the  orders  and  in  adopting  such  meas- 
ures, which  expedite  the  export  business. 

TliivS  has,  of  course,  an  imoiediate  beariug  upon  the  American  corn 
export  to  Europe,  because  by  those  means  the  prices  must  be  more  re- 
duce<l.  The  American  exporter  can,  however,  easily  stand  a  quite  con- 
siderable reduction,  as  the  American  power  of  production  grows  in  a 
far  greater  porportion  than  that  of  the  European  corn  countries,  which 
must  nearly  have  reached  their  climax,  and  will  even  rather  go  back- 
wanl  than  forward  in  proportion  to  their  always  growing  population. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  means  of  transportation,  America  advances 
decideclly  more  rapidly  than  Europe,  so  that  the  prospects  also  in  this 
circumstance  are  more  favorable  for  the  Americans.  They  speak  at 
present  in  Germany  a  great  deal  of  the  building  of  channels  which  are 
to  unite  Southern  Russia,  A ustro-Hungary,  and  Germany,  and  which 
should  especially  serve  to  the  conveyance  of  grain,  but  they  are  not 
built  yet,  and  it  will  at  all  events  be  some  time  before  such  a  com- 
bined enterprise  can  be  achieved;  more  so,  because  the  great  proprietors 
and  railroad  kings  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  naturally  against  the 
realization  of  such  scheme,  which  would  surely  curtail  by  considerable 
their  safest  income;  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  colonization 
and  raising  to  a  vast  cornfield  the  Tunisian  dependencies,  now  under 
process  of  annexation  to  France;  that  '•  it  is  not  yet  accomplished,"  and 
when  it  should  become  a  faet,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  case 
u)K)n  its  merits. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  importation  of  grain  and  flour  into  Europe, 
I  must  add  that  since  the  Austriaus  as  well  as  the  Americans  have  be- 
gun to  import  theirs  into  Switzerland  the  Swiss  millers  and  corn  dealers 
are  united  to  oppose  a  serious  resistance  to  such  importation. 

Thus  the  administration  of  the  com  exchange  at  Zurich  was  lately 
commissioned  by  no  less  than  2()0  millers  and  corn  dealers  of  East 
Switzerland  to  address  in  their  name  a  petition  to  the  federal  council,, 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  duty  of  entry  of  flour 
to  2  francs  per  100  kilograms,  adducing  among  others  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  Because  the  circnmst^nces  at  the  breadstuff  markel  have  considerably  chauged, 
and  we  have  to  reckon  hereaft^^r  with  America,  which  does  not  make  the  prices  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  harvest,  )iut  according  to  the  more  or  less  great  inclina- 
tion to  speculation. 

(2)  Because  we  are  obliged  to  procure  the  corn  from  those  countries  which  possess 
po  developed  flour  industry,  in  order  t-o  provide  by  those  means  a  more  effective 
counterpoise  against  the  already-mentioned  artificial  grain  aud  flour  prices  which 
aj^  certainly  to  be  expected. 

(3)  Because,  by  only  adopting  tliose  measures,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  give,  as 
heretofore,  to  our  population  a  good  and  cheap  bread. 

(4)  Because  by  those  means  there  will  be  secured  also  for  agriculture  a  cheap  and 
substantial  food,  of  fjilling  off  of  the  grain,  as  a  most  efficacious  help  to  the  milk  in- 
dustry, whilst  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  those  half  mi^nufactures  would  surely  result  in 
the  decline  of  the  cattle  breed,  especially  with  smaller  land  owners. 

From  this  petition  one  can  see  how  well  the  Swiss  millers  can  argue 
their  case,  but  the  members  of  the  federal  government  and  the  Swiss 
population  at  large  will  consider  this  matter  in  another  light  and  never 
will  even  discuss  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  the  entry  of  flour,  and  much 
less  give  their  consent  to  such  proceedings ;  the  greater  the  competition 
in  the  trade  of  the  flour  and  bread,  the  better  for  the  Swiss  people. 

Switzerland  ranks  with  the  best  consumers  of  breadstuff's  in  the  world ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of  development  of  agriculture 
in  general,  there  must  annually  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  about 
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1.2  quintals  of  breadstuffs  per  head  of  the  number  of  population.  The 
imports  during  the  year  of  1880-1881,  that  is  to  say,  from  July  1, 1880, 
to  June  30, 1881,  amounted  to,  wheat,  2,699,352  cwt. ;  rye,  25,082  cwt. ; 
oats,  267,121  cwt. ;  barley,  170,786  cwt ;  total,  3,162,341  cwt.,  to  which 
must  be  added  flour,  170,610^total,  3,332,951  quintals;  thus,  about 
1.2  quintals  per  head  of  the  whole  population.  The  year  before,  that  Ik 
to  say,  from  July  1, 1879,  to  June  30,  1880,  the  importation  was  some- 
what weaker,  but  it  always  amounted  to,  wheat,  2,480,618  cwt. ;  rye, 
32,613  cwt. ;  oats,  279,371  cwt. ;  barley,  156,864  cwt. ;  flour,  181,140— 
total,  3,130,666 ;  that  is,  per  head  of  the  population,  about  one-tenth  of 
a  quintal  less  than  1880--1881.  This  increase  in  importation  during  the 
just  expired  year,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  former  year,  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  fruit  and  potato  crops. 

In  the  present  year  the  import  will,  very  likely,  be  considerably  less 
than  it  was  last  year,  probably  even  less  than  in  the  year  of  1879-1880, 
because  the  harvest  of  this  year  throughout  Switzerland,  where  it  han 
been  spared  by  hail  and  inundation,  the  damage  of  which  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  no  less  than  3,500,000  francs,  presents  in  general  a  good 
average. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  state  of  this  year's  harvest  in  ^i^witzerland,  one 
had  better  rely  upon  the  information  contained  in  the  statements  of 
Commissioner  Meyer,  lately  made  at  the  international  seed  market  at 
Vienna,  in  presence  of  4,000  to  5,000  persons,  to  this  effect : 

The  harvest  in  Switzerland,  favored  by  the  finest  weather,  turned  out  very  well ;  we 
can  therefore  produce  such  excellent  and  line  qualities  as  it  has  not  been  the  case  for 
many  years  before.  According  to  reports  received  from  every  side  wheat  is  yielding 
at  the  average  of  tiO  to  85  per  cent,  if  a  middling  harvoHt,  while  people  complain  more 
of  the  rye,  for  in  this  grain  the  estimation  varies  from  50  to  100  percent. ;  tlie  average 
result,  however,  might  hardly  be  estimated  to  be  more  than  70  per  cent. ;  the  oats  do 
not  look  very  promising,  and  a  middling  harvest  can  hardly  be  expected.  Potatoes 
are  excellent;  they  have  blossomed  so  beautifully  that  a  bountiful  yield  can  be  ex- 
pected, surpassing  the  average  by  15  to  30  per  ceut.  The  potato  harvest  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  because  the  Swiss  consumes  a  great  deal  of  potatoes,  and  by  so  doing 
he  saves  the  bread. 

Al^  the  Indian  corn,  which  in  many  districtii,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Rhine  Valley. 
Sargans,  and  the  northern  part  of  Orisons,  constitutes  an  important  breadstuff,  prom- 
ises a  good  yield. 

Fruits  are  very  abundant  this  year ;  all  these  are  factors,  whfeh  point  to  a  consider- 
able less  importation  of  breadstuffs  for  the  next  months. 

There  will  nevertheless  be  needed  an  importation  of  at  least  12,000,000 
of  quarters  of  breadstuffs,  to  which  there  must  besides  be  added  1,500,000 
quarters ;  for  one  must  not  forget  that  Switzerland  has  not  only  to 
provide  for  its  own  inhabitants,  but  also  for  the  foreigners,  tourists, 
visitors  at  watering  places,  &c.,  which  was  this  summer  more  the  case 
than  ever  before;  the  Orisons  alone  lodged  during  July  and  August 
last,  daily,  between  5,000  and  8,000  guests,  and  the  other  centers  for 
foreign  visitors  amounted  at  least  to  four  times  as  many. 

Also  the  straw-goods  manufacture  in  the  cantons  of  Argovie  and 
Luzerne  claim  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  rye-fields,  in  a  manner  that 
their  want  increases  from  year  to  year ;  the  stalks,  which  are  used  for  the 
straw-plaiting,  must  be  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  by  which  proceeding 
thousands  of  quintals  of  rye  do  not  arrive  at  their  stage  of  fructescence 
and  thus  are  lost  for  the  consumption  as  breadstuffs. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  is  from  year  to  year  going  backward  in  Swit- 
zerland, because,  considering  the  high  wages  and  expensiveness  of  ma- 
nure, which  the  agriculture  would  peremptorily  require  here,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  meadows  seems  gradually  to  take  place,  especially  as  the 
steadily  increasing  milk  production  also  requires  a  proportionate  io- 
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crease  in  the  production  of  the  hay.  In  many  regions,  as  for  example 
in  thecanton  of  Appenzell,  in  district  of  Toggenbur^,  &c.,  where  formerly 
handsome  corn-fields  were  planted,  not  a  blade  of  grain  is  to  be  seen 
DOW,  and  even  potatoes  are  scarce;  all  has  been  transformed  into  mead- 
ows, which,  if  they  are  well  prepared,  produce  at  least  two  good  crops 
of  hay  and  one  of  grass  per  season ;  they  require  besides  but  little  labor. 

CROPS  OF  EUROPE. 

As  regards  the  yield  of  crops  in  all  Europe,  the  following  is  a  correct 
oopy  of  the  table  lately  published  at  the  international  seed  fair  at 
Vienna : 


CoantrieH. 


PniMia 

■Saxony 

Bavaria: 

Upper  and  Nether  Franconia. 

Haabia 

Palatinate 

Baden 


Wurtembnrg 

Mecklenburg 

:^witserland 

Denmark 

■Sweden  and  Norway 

Austria 

Hungary 

luly: 

Upper 

Middle 

South 

France 


Holland 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. . 
KnsNia : 

Eftthland 

Coarland 

Other  northern 

Podolia 

Central 

South  winter 

South  sammer 

Befcearabia 

Ronmauia,  small 

Roumania,  large,  Wallachia 

Moldavia 

Servia ' 


Wheat 

1 

Rye. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

85 

87 

100 

100 

10« 

100 

100 

100 

102 

90 

100 

80 

100  ' 

no 

105 

98 

78 

83 

78 

68 

80 

75 

80 

80 

95 

100 

100 

90 

72 

93 

100 

90 

!    83 

70 

95 

75 

87 

80 

85 

85 

78 

83 

98 

107 

108 

100 

106 

90 

100 

84 

85 

'    70 

75 

90 

70 

55 

55 

85 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1    90 

........ 

110 

80 

98 

112 

118 

123 

78 

50 

78 

78 

100 
95 

110 
100 

110 

95 

105 

120 

120 

115 

115 

110 

120 
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120 

90 

120 

125 

120 

80 

105 

80 

100 

42 

47 

59 

64 

60 

60 

60 

GO 

100 

105 

90 

•  90 

78 

73 

53 

30 

Whilst,  in  former  times,  the  millers  regularly  frequented  the  corn 
]uarkets  to  buy  their  provisions,  now,  owing  to  the  constantly  growing 
competition,  the  corn-dealers  are  traveling  about  to  see  the  millers  with 
the  samx»les  of  corn  they  have  in  the  store-houses;  and  the  millers  are 
in  their  turn  going  round  to  the  bakers  with  sam])les  of  their  flour. 


GRAIN   STOREHOUSES. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  Arl- 
berg  railroad  a  great  change  will  take  place  in  the  Swiss  corn-trade,  be- 
cause the  store-houses  for  Hungarian  corn  will  be  establshed  at  Buchs, 
and  the  corn-market,  now  weekly  held  at  Romanshorn,  Lindau,  and 
Rorschach,  will  also,  in  all  probability,  be  translocated  to  Buchs.  Are 
now  the  Americans  determined  and  ready  to  undertake  the  competition 
with  the  Hungarians?  Then  I  would  by  all  means  advise  them  to  look 
round  in  Buchs,  in  view  of  establishing  there  store-houses,  in  order  that 
they  should  be  enabled  to  offer  battle  and  to  fight  the  enemy  on  its  own 
ground. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  thjat  the  French  and  Swiss  railroads  would 
quite  agree  to  reduce  their  freight;  there  are  already  differential  tariffi^ 
introduced  on  the  Swiss  railroads  based  upon  the  principle  of  reducing 
the  freight  on  every  new  stretch  of  100  kilometers,  so  that  at  present 
there  is,  for  instance,  to  be  paid  per  ton  for  the  first  100  kilometers  ^ 
centimes,  for  the  second  7,  for  the  third  only  3  (9)  centimes;  and  there 
could  reasonably  a  still  further  reduction  be  expected  for  transporta- 
tion in  a  block. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  competition  to  secure  at 
Buchs,  on  the  main  point  of  influx  of  the  Hungarian  grain  into  Switzer- 
land, as  the  best  place  for  stores  in  wholesale  trade,  I  give  here  below  a 
table  of  the  movement,  entry  and  exit,  of  breadstutfs  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  Swiss  Northeastern  Railroad  at  Romanshorn  during  the  last  ten 
years : 


Imports.        Exports, 


Cwt.  <Vt 

1870 720.000  719.0» 

1871 814,000  800,000 

1872 293,000  i  335,00» 

1873 310,000  327,  OW 

1874 314,000  302.W* 

1875 590.000  507,000 

1876 628.000  539,000 

1877 999.000  9;^.  000 

1878 1,150,000  i  1,150,000 

1879 : 981,000  1,060,000 

1880 666,000  090.000 


These  figures  were  taken  from  the  periodical  publications  of  the  con- 
troller of  the  storehouse  administration.  They  comprehend  only  the 
goods  which  have  really  passed  through  that  storehouse,  and  not  those 
which  were  received  by  the  administration  for  direct  carting  or  by  way 
of  re-expedition. 

EDUCATION. 

The  organization  of  public  schools  in  Switzerland,  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries,  deserves  to  be  termed,  at  least,  good; 
they  offer,  however,  in  the  ditt'erent  cantons,  so  far  as  regards  their 
organization,  school-time,  occupation,  discipline,  expenses,  assistance 
from  the  state,  &c.,  a  very  variegated  picture;  to  begin  at  the  lowest 

Schools  for  litiU  children^  or  children's  garden, — They  comprise  chil- 
dren of  the  age  before  they  should  be  obliged  to  frequent  the  schools, 
viz,  from  past  third  to  the  sixth  year;  they  are  exclusively  under  the 
superintendence  of  female  teachers,  and  are  all  free  concerns,  instituted 
by  the  districts,  societies,  orby  private  individuals;  they  took  first  rise  in 
the  townsandmanufacturingplacesinordertoenable  the  parents  to  attend 
to  their  daily  work,  but  now  they  are  extending  more  and  more  over  all 
parts  of  Switzerland,  so  that  at  present  the  majority  of  the  larger  com- 
munities possess  such  schools.  In  the  French  cantons  the  occupation 
of  the  little  ones  extends,  also,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  calculating;  in  the  German  parts  of  Switzerland  such  occupa- 
tions are,  however,  rigorously  excluded,  and  only  playful  and  easy 
hand- work  is  admitted.  The  frequentation  of  these  schools  is  volun- 
tary,  and  the  parents  are.  as  a  rule,  obliged  to  secure  the  existence  of 
those  institutions  by  monthly  contributions,  if  they  are  not  already  pro- 
vided for. 
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Primary  or  elementary  schools. — These  form  the  nucleus  of  the  free- 
school  system  ;  their  frequentation  is  obligatory  for  all  children  at  their 
sixth  or  seventh  year;  the  school-day  is  generally  made  up  from  five  to 
six  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  and  fall  vacations,  which 
amount  altogether  from  six  to  ten  weeks ;  in  some  cantons,  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  especially,  where  most  of  the  families  desert  their  vil- 
lages to  take  up  their  abode  during  the  summer  in  the  mountains,  the 
instruction  is  partially  if  not  totally  suspended;  in  which  cases  the  ob- 
ligatory attendance  upon  the  winter-schools  is  lengthened  from  1  to 
3  years.  In  other  places,  there  are,  in  summer,  only  half-day  schools 
for  the  larger  children  who  are  to  help  their  parents  in  the  field-work ; 
in  some  places  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  tsfke  in  the  forenoon 
the  older  and  in  the  afternoon  the  younger  children  for  tuition  through- 
out the  whole  year ;  the  schools,  nevertheless,  for  the  entire  day  and 
year,  are  now  making  more  and  more  their  w^ay  in  all  the  cantons,  and 
they  will  be  introduced  everywhere.  In  west  and  central  Swit>zerland 
the  first  three  classes  are  the  greater  part  led  by  female  teachers,  and 
the  children  come  only  at  their  ninth  or  tenth  year  in  the  hands  of  male 
teachers.  In  the  towns  and  large  villages  a  teacher  has  to  instruct  at 
the  same  time  only  one  or,  at  the  utmost,  two  classes ;  the  smaller  the 
village  and  the  number  of  pupils,  the  more  C4)urse8  fall  upon  one 
teacher.  In  most  of  the  cantons  there  exists  a  legal  restriction  of  the 
number  of  pupils  for  a  master,  which  is  not  allowed  to  surpass  eighty.* 
The  branches  of  instruction  are  reading  and  writing  in  the  national  lan- 
guage, respecting  ability  for  expressing  one's  thoughts  by  word  and  by 
letter  in  the  mother-tongue;  elementary  arithmetic;  country's  history 
and  geography;  biblical  history,  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics; 
also  female  hand- work  for  the  girls  in  the  upper  classes,  for  which  special 
teachers  are  engaged.  The  school-houses  are  generally  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  village,  have  nearly  everywhere  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms  and  convenient  desks.  The  male  and  female  teachers 
are  formed  in  special  seminaries  which  comprise  three  to  four  years' 
courses,  and  must  prove  their  ability,  that  is  to  say,  eligibility,  through 
examination  before  the  cantonal  board  of  education.  An  unpatented 
teacher  can,  at  best,  be  employed  as  assistant  for  a  short  time.  The 
yearly  salary  is  everywhere  fixed;  it  varies,  however,  according  to  the 
canton,  parish,  and  duration  of  school  time,  from  (JOO  to  3,000  francs. 
In  the  country  of  the  progressive  cantons  it  amounts  to  1,500  francs 
besides  free  lodgings ;  in  the  towns  it  is  higher,  in  the  mountainous  can- 
tons smaller,  especially  where  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  schools 
is  lying  exclusively  on  the  parish.  The  state  defrays,  but  only  in  few 
cantons,  the  expenses  of  the  primary  schools.  In  most  of  them  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  community,  or  at  best  the  state  is  yearly  contributing 
a  certain  amount  towards  the  expenses.  But  the  instruction  of  the 
children  is  everywhere  gratis,  and  where  no  school-fund  exists,  which 
should  facilitate  the  matter,  the  entire  amount  of  the  expenses  must  be 
levied  by  means  of  taxes.  In  every  canton  the  minimum  of  the  duties 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  pupils  is  generally  prescribed  by  the  special  can- 
tonal board  of  education,  which  is  exercising  a  more  or  less  strict  con- 
trol, settles  the  matter  of  instruction,  causes  the  schools  from  time  to 
time  to  be  inspected  by  special  agents,  and  most  carefully  guards 
against  abuses  and  sees  to  it  that  all  inexcusable  neglects  to  attend 
the  schools  should  severely  be  punished  by  the  competent  cantonal  au- 
thorities. As  far  as  statistical  reports  go,  Switzerland  possesses  at 
present  430,000  primary  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  which  are  managed  by 
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about  8,000  male  and  female  teachers.     For  the  primary  schools  there 
are  annually  spent : 

Francs. 

For  salaries^  about , 15, 000,  QUO 

For  means  of  itiBtruction 1.  (jOO,  000 

For  interest  on  capital  for  1)uildiug 6, 000, 000 

Total 22,000,000 

Thus  nearly  6  francs  per  head  of  the  whole  population. 

REPEATING  SCHOOL. 

This  also  belongs  to  the  public  schools,  and  is  obligatory  for  two  yearn 
for  all  pupils  after  they  have  left  the  primary  schools  ;  if  the  pupils  do 
not  frequent  higher  schools,  they  have  weekly  one  day  or  two  half-days 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  and  strengthening  what  tho3^  have  learned 
in  the  primary  schools  5  the  teachers  are  the  same  as  in  the  primary 
schools. 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  but  in  few  cantons  obligatory,  aud  notwithstandiD^; 
that  the  state  generally  provides  these  schools  with  handsome  financial 
endowments,  their  attendance  is  nevertheless  most  everywhere  voluo 
tary.    The  children  who  have  finished  the  highest  classes  of  the  pri 
mary  schools,  enter  the  secondary  schools  and  remain  there  two  or  three 
years.    The  instruction,  besides  the  pursuance  of  the  teachers  of  the  pri 
mary  school,  comprises  also  French,  now  and  then  English,  and  the  Ital- 
ian languages ;  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland  the  elements  of  the 
German  language ;    geometry,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  history,  geog- 
raphy, natural  history,  drawing,  &c.,  and  partly  prepares  for  the  entrance 
in  higher  schools,  such  as  gymnasiums,  industrial,  and  technical  schools ; 
or  into  practical  life ;   as  the  major  part  of  the  pupils,  after  haviug 
finished  the  courses  of  these  secondary  schools,  are  directly  engaging  in 
apprenticeship,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  entering  a  shop  or  counting  house 
in  order  to  learn  some  profession,  or  whatever  they  have  chosen  as  their 
future  vocation.    The  school  money  in  the  secondary  schools  amounts 
annually  to  from  30  to  80  francs.    Poor  pupils  often  are  allowed  to  fre 
quent  these  schools  gratis. 

The  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  must  have  attained  a  much 
higher  degree  of  education  than  those  of  the  primary  schools;  their 
salary  varies  from  1,800  to  3,500  francs.  Generally  three  or  four  com 
munities  possess  together  one  secondary  school;  the  subsidies  and  con 
tributionsof  private  individuals  and  communities  and  the  school  moneys, 
swelling  the  state  endowments,  help  the  support  of  these  institutions, 
which  are  of  so  great  importance  because  they  enable  every  pupil  to 
attain  in  the  country  of  his  home  a  better  education,  and  are  requiring 
besides  no  considerable  sacrifices.  In  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
towns  the  two  sexes  are  separated  everywhere,  in  the  country  almost 
nowhere,  but  also  the  girls  have  generally  a  male  and  not  a  female 
teacher;  in  all  Switzerland  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools 
amounts  to  30,000. 

FORMIKa  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  present  in  Switzerland  the  most  variegated  i)icture  m 
every  resj>eet;  here  they  are  voluntary;  there  obligatory;  here  they 
comprehend  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  (till  the  entrance 
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ID  the  military  service)  j  there  they  are  replacing  the  repeating  schools 
and  comprehend  the  foarteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  age ;  here  only 
»  few  evening  hours ;  there  whole  days  are  consecrated  to  thera  every 
week;  here  the  instruction  extends  especially  to  commercial  branches; 
there  it  is  a  special  preparation  for  the  examination  of  the  recruits. 
To  judge  after  the  experiences  made  until  now,  the  tendency  for  the 
general  establishment  of  obligatory  forming  schools  with  extension  to 
the  twentieth  year^  and  weekly  some  evening  hours,  is  gaining  more 
and  more  ground,  but  many  3'ears  can  pass  yet  until  they  have  taken 
root  in  all  communities,  so  that  they  become  as  popular  as  the  primary 
.schools.  Most  of  the  forming  schools  are  endowed  with  an  assistance 
from  the  state;  the  instruction  is  generally  peiformed  by  the  same 
teachers  as  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  sometimes  also  by 
clergymen,  artisans,  &c. 

The  above-described  five  gradations  of  schools  are  intended  for  the 
^reat  masses.  For  those  who  are  aspiring  for  more  learning,  there  are, 
in  nearly  every  canton,  higher  schools  for  their  services. 

OANTONAL    SCHOOLS  WITH    GYMNASIAL,  MERCANTILE,   AND    TECHNI- 
CAL DEPARTMENTS. 

« 

(a)  The  gymnasium  comprehends  generally  seven  years  and  pre- 
pares for  the  university. 

{b)  The  mercantile  school  comprehends  two  years,  and  enables  the 
graduate  to  immediately  enter  the  great  mercantile  houses. 

(c)  The  technical  department  prepares  in  three  to  four  years  for  the 
entrance  into  the  polytechnicum. 

The  candidates  for  teacher's  ofiice  in  secondary  schools  attain  their 
forming  by  frequenting  certain  branches  of  all  the  three  just-named 
divisions. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  universities  with  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  political  science, 
medicine  and  philosophy,  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  are  located  at 
Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basle ;  there  is  also  a  veterinary  school  at  Berne ; 
the  academies  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland,'  viz :  at  Lausanne, 
Neufchatel,  and  Geneva,  are  in  general  much  like  those  of  German 
Switzerland,  but  among  them  only  Geneva  possesses  a  medical,  and 
Lausanne  also  a  pharmaceutical  and  technical  division.  The  number  of 
the  students  and  auditors  in  these  six  highest  cantonal  schools  amount 
to  about  1,600. 

The  only  real  Swiss  federal  school,  the  crown  of  all  cantonal  schools, 
is  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  already 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Besides  all  the  above-named  public  schools,  there  are  in  Switzerland 
a  lot  of  private  school  establishments  or  boarding  schools,  the  major 
part  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  girls ;  but  there  are 
also  some  much-renowned  and  long-established  boarding  schools  for 
boys,  which  have  generally  an  international  character,  as  there  assemble 
pupils  of  most  every  part  of  the  world;  over  these  private  institutions, 
the  state,  respectively  the  cantonal  authorities  reserve  to  themselves 
as  well  the  right  of  superintendence. 
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The  following  are  the  tables  for  huniiditj^,  observed  during  the  year 
at  St.  Galle : 

P8YCH110METER. 

(a)  Water  dampntss  (humidHy)  of  the  air,  in  per  cent. 


i  S 

MODtllB.  ^ 

i  ^ 

'  *© 

__ , . _  I 

I 

1880.  I 

July j  7C 

AagQHt 85 

September I  88 

October 89 

November j  86 

I>ecember '  81 

1881.  : 

Janaary I  »0 

Febrnaiy 1  91 

March I  83 

April I  88 

May I  74 

Jnn^: I  77 

TLeyear j  84.00 


66 
72 
71 
73 
80 
75 

83 
75 
66 
71 
62 
57 


s 

M 

'O 


70.92 


82 
89 
89 
86 

63 

79 
89 
87 
80 
85 
80 
78 


g 

o 

pa 


75 
82 
83 
83 
83 

78 
87 
84 
76 
81 
72 
71 


83.92  I      79.» 


MoDtbH. 


(2»)  Dry  est  and  dampest  days, 

1^  -    - 

Minimum  of  the  obseryatiooe.  *        Dryest  days. 


Dampeftt  daya. 


July 

Anpist . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December . 


1880. 


1881. 


Jenaary . . 
February 
March  . . . 

April 

May 

June 


fer  cent 

25th  at  1  o  clock 43 

5th  at  1  o'clock 57 

7th  at  1  o'clock 52 

2d  at  1  o'clock 31 

18th  at  9  o'clock 23 

20th  at  1  o'clock 39 

19th  atl  o'clock 46 

16th  atl  o'clock 35 

16th  at  1  o'clock 32 

18th  at  9  o'clock 39 

2d  at  1  o'clock 26 

2d  at  1  o'clock 31 


The  year !  18th  Nov.  at  9  o'clock 


23 


Per  cent 

25th aud 29th....  59 

let 73 

7th 71 

28th 63 

18th 55 

20th 50 

29th 66 

28th 62 

18th 57 

18th 56 

2d 29 

2l8t 48 

2d  May 29 


22d  . 
30th 
22d  . 
12th 
5th  . 
let.. 


Percent 

W 

95 

18 

98 

99. 

m 


4th  . 
22d  . 
lat.. 
3d  .. 
21st. 
8th  . 


9S 
99 

92 
99 

96 
88 
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United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Galle,  October  25,  1881. 


A.  J.  DBZEYK, 
Commercial  Agent. 


SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  ScJieuch. 

United  States  CoNStTLATE, 

Barcelona,  Nove^nber  1, 1881. 

lu  compliance  with  the  consular  rules  and  regulations,  I  herewith  re- 
spectfully submit  the  yearly  report  upon  the  commerce  arid  navigation 
of  my  consular  district  for  the  year  1880,  also  some  tabular  statements 
for  the  same  year  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1881. 
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.As  stated  ill  former  reports,  I  liave  to  repeat  that,  owing  to  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  comprehensive  and  reliable  system  of  statistics  in 
Spain,  and  especially  in  a  port  like  Barcelona,  the  so-called  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  perform  the 
required  duty  conscientiously  and  correctly.  Theonly  paper  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  is  the  Balanza  Mercantile,  but  the  last  copy  issued  fur- 
nishes data  for  1876. 

The  year  1880  has  been  in  every  branch  of  business  a  far  more  pros- 
perous one  than  its  predecessor.  The  principal  products  raised  in  Cata- 
lonia are  nuts,  almonds,  and  wine,  and  as  the  phylloxera  had  made  its 
appearance  for  the  two  previous  years,  crops  of  grapes  were  expected  to 
fall  short,  but  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all,  an  unexpected  harvest 
was  gathered  and  of  a  very  line  quality.  The  failure  in  France,  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  ravages  made  by  that  insect,  made  prices  rise  to  nearly- 
double  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  wine-growers  actually 
gathered  two  crops.  The  exportation  of  wine  to  France  in  1880  has  never 
been  reached  heretofore,  viz,  over  $3,000,000  worth,  taking  in  considera- 
tion that  only  the  cheapest  class  of  Catalonia  wines  are  exported  to 
France,  for  the  use  of  making  the  so-called  Bordeaux. 

SHIPPING 

has  increased  in  1880  in  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  and  outward; 
and  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  almost  doubled,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  not  sufl'ered  a  decrease.  It  is  not 
very  satisfactory  to  see  the  yearly  falliugoff  in  American  ships' arrivals 
in  this  port — in  fact,  in  all  other  Mediterranean  ports — but  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied.  My  return  (Table  !No.  1)  shows  the  number  of  ves- 
sels arrived  during  1880  to  have  been  but  3,  while  ten  years  ago  more 
than  30  discharged  American  cargoes  in  this  port  in  one  year.  The  Mar- 
seilles lines  of  steamers  to  Cuba  and  South  America  have  placed  extra 
steamers  on,  making  now  semi-monthly  trips,  stopping  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Marseilles,  and  touching  on  their  homeward  voyage  at  New 
Orleans.  The  same  company  runs  also  now  monthly  steamers  to  New 
York,  taking  psissengers  and  merchandise  at  this  port.  The  Hamburg 
line  have  also  added  two  more  steamers,  running  now  semi-monthly 
trips  between  Hamburg  and  the  different  Spanish  ports,  stopping  at 
Barcelona.  The  cargoes  of  the  different  flags  inward  have  not  under- 
gone much  change,  only  that  Spanish  and  German  vessels  are  taking 
an  increased  part  of  the  coal-carrying  trade  from  England  over  last 
year,  which  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  cotton  from  the  United 
States  is  largely  brought  now  by  English  steamers,  while  formerly  almost 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  to  this  port  was  carried  by  sailing  vessels,  mostly 
Spanish.  Most  all  flags  bring  their  country's  products,  and  most  all  for- 
eign vessels  clear  in  ballast.  My  return  (Table  No.  2)  shows  the  Spanish 
shipping,  with  an  increase  in  arrivals,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Table  3  shows  the  foreign  shipping  (American  and  Spanish  not  included), 
with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ships,  but  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
cargoes.    The  principal  articles  importe'd  were: 

COTTON. 

From  the  United  States 130, 750 

From  Brazil 14,118 

From  the  West  Indies 12, 600 

From  Levant  and  other  ports 46, 000 

Total 203,4r,8 
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an  increase  over  1879  of  28,003  bales.  Estimated  consumption  in  1880 
J  78,448  bales,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  January  1, 1881,  of  24,720  bales. 

SUGAR. 

Arrived,  during  1880,  56,700  ca^es,  most  all  from  Spanish  colonies, 
against  44,500  cases  in  1879. 

COFFEE. 

Total  receipts,  1880,  1,430,000  kilograms;  most  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico ;  a  considerable  increase  over  1879. 

HIDES. 

Total  importation,  1880,  498,500 ;  stock  on  hand  January  1,  1879, 
55,000 ;  consumption  in  1880,  460,000;  prices  higher  than  in  1879. 

COCOA. 
In  1880 :  Kilogrami. 

FroyiCaraca8 110,  OQO 

From  Cuba 53,000 

From  Guayaquil 1, 360,  OOD 

Total 1.523,600 

PETROLEUM. 

Receipts,  1880,  18,600  boxes  and  29,185  barrels,  against  1870, 22,800 
boxes  and  22,185  barrels.  Formerly  all  petroleum  from  the  States  was 
refined,  but  since  the  government  (Spanish)  some  two  years  ago  raised 
the  duty  on  refined  and  allowed  crude  to  enter  at  a  very  low  tax,  many 
refineries  have  been  started,  and  all  the  petroleum  now  imported  is 
crude.    The  importation  of 

WHEAT 

not  only  from  the  States,  but  also  from  Russia  and  Gallicia,  almost 
ceased  during  1880,  and  as  the  crops  all  over  Spain  have  been  again 
this  year  very  favorable,  no  wheat  importations  a^e  expected ;  but  to 
what  amount  the  wheat  importation  from  America  has  decreased  is  mor« 
than  balanced  by  the  importation  of 

ALCOHOL. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  first  trial  shipments  of  American  alcohol  were 
made,  and  since  then  a  steady  increase  manifestly  is  shown.  I  confi- 
dently say  that  from  all  appearances  American  alcohol  will  soon  be  more 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wii^  and  liquors  in  Spain,  and  especially  in 
Catalonia,  than  German  (potato  spirit),  provided  our  distillers,  and  more 
so  our  shippers,  will  carefully  watch  that  no  "  bad  smelling^  (this  is  the 
Spanish  phrase  used  by  merchants  here)  is  shipped.  I  mention  this, 
as  I  have  been  told  that  50  barrels  had  been  declined  for  acceptance  for 
that  reason  at  Tarragona.  With  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
alcohol,  Germany  certainly  cannot  produce  enough,  even  in  years  of 
extra  large  potato  crops,  and  the  States  will  and  must  be  the  country 
to  draw  from.    I  find  German  alcohol  to  command  a  higher  i)rice  than 
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American  solely  for  the  reason  that  wine  and  liquor  manufactarers 
(specially  for  the  finer  qualities  of  wines)  prefer  German  for  its  being 
milder  (sweeter)  and  not  so  harsh  as  American,  but  I  should  think  our 
distillers  could  overcome  this  easily.    In  respect  to 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

the  year  1880  has  been  a  very  dull  one,  no- new  ones  having  been  un- 
dertaken, and  the  only  important  ones  tinishexl  are  two  blocks  of  public 
warehouses,  commenced  in  1877.  The  museum  buildings  in  the  Grand 
Park,  the  quays,  also  the  water- works,  have  advanced  but  slightly, 
while  the  harbor  works  during  1880  gained  little  progress,  and  at  pres- 
ent work  thereon  has  been  entirely  suspended  and  the  chief  engineer 
resigned.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  about  a  month  ago  an  uncommon 
heavy  storm  from  the  sea  proved  after  twelve  years'  building  and  an 
expense  of  25,000,000  pesetas,  that  the  original  plans  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  the  one-half  of  the  port  (the  outer  one,  for  large  ships)  could 
not  give  any  safety.  During  the  storm  referred  to,  large  ships  were 
torn  from  their  moorings,  drifted  about,  and  that  no  more  damage  was 
done  is  miraculous. 

The  traffic  on  railroad  lines  has  considerably  increased,  and  the  new 
line  to  Madrid,  via  Villa  Nueva,  Yallo,  and  Zaragoza,  by  75  kilometers 
shorter  than  the  old  one,  via  Lerida  and  Zaragoza,  is  fast  approaching 
completion.  In  regard  to  this  latter  (new)  road  I  shall  report  separately 
when  completed,  as  its  rolling-stock  (engines  and  cars)  will  be  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  the  first  ever  used  and  run  in  Spain. 

FKED'K  H.  SCHEUCH, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona,  November  1,  1881. 


Table  No.  1. — Ktlurn  of  American  shipping  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the  year  1880. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 


• 

No. 

8 
3 

Craw. 

34 
34 

Tonnage. 

• 

]  685 

Denarted 

1.685 

CARGOES  INWARD. 

-  — 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Valne. 

Petrolctim : 

Barreln   

! 

5,714? 
1.600  3 
1.655 

Cases     

■  •■..••••..••••■•. •■-••^ 

$33,700 

Cotton 

bales . . 

115,850 

Total  in  United  States  eold. 

1 

1 _ 

149,  550 

1 

Oalward  in  ballast. 
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Table  No.  2. — Jieturn  of  Spanish  shipping  exclualvelif  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the 

year  1880. 


Descriptiou. 


Coaatiog. 
Foreifni  . 
Colonial  . 


Total,  18S0 
Total,  1879. 


Arrived. 

r>eparted. 

Vessels. 

972 

704 

63 

Tonnage. 

243.638 

293.580 

35.  275 

Veftsels. 



587 
527 
163 

1,277 

Toonige. 

209.555 

178. 5M 

72,485 

1,739 

572. 493 

460. 5M 

1,732 

520.  578 

1.323 

419. 8U 

Estimated  value  of  cargoes  inward  :  1880,  $30,000,000;  1879.  $24,000,000. 
Estimated  value  of  cargoes  outward  :  1880,  $25,000,000;  1879,  $21, 000,000. 

N.  B.— Coasting  vessels  under  20  tons  are  not  figured  in  the  foregoing  statement.    Of  this  class  sobm 
2.000  have  entered  the  poit  during  the  year.    Values  of  cargoes  unknown. 


« 


Table  No.  3. — Return  of  foreign  shipping  (American  and  Spanish  not  included)  at  th^part 

of  Barcelona  during  the  year  18H0. 


Arrived. 


Hags. 


English 

French 

Italian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

German 

Russian 

Austrian i . . . 

Danish 

•Greek 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Mexican 

Portuguese 

Total 

Against,  in  1879 


Departed. 


!  Number. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
cargi>. 

Number. 

289 

L93, 450 

$5, 879, 080 

289 

207 

98,600 

3,866,150 

207 

212 

48,800 

1.477,075 

212 

1             83 

35,160 

1. 521, 605 

83 

42 

28,295 

1,532,000 

42 

i            15 

7.970 

224,200 

15 

11 

'  4,345 

184,500 

11 

15 

3,560 

56.750 

15 

8 

2,875 

231,000 

8 

t               2 

2,  730 

110.000 

2 

2 

6.55 

18.000 

2 

1               2 

550 

25.000 

2 

1               1 

110 

1 

1            889 

427,100 

15, 125, 360 

889 

,            874 

1 

406,467 

14. 575, 790 

847 

193.450 

98.600 

48,800 

35,160 

28,295 

7,970 

4.345 

3.560 

2.875 

2,730 

655 

550 

110 

427.100 
406.467 


Valae  of 
cargoes. 


$300,  MO 

!i.950.0N 

223. 5M 

85.  $» 

150,009 


37,  OM 
9;0« 


27. 5« 
13,000 


3,79^0« 
1.459.001 


Table  No.  4. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  dislrict 
of  Barcelona  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1881. 


Quarter  ending — 


Articles. 


'   December 
!      31, 1880. 


Iron  ore 

Corks 

Wine 

Licorice  root... 

Kid  gloves 

Pepper 

Goat -skins 

Beans 

Machinery 

Cigarette  paper 

Olive  oil 

Sundries 


$4, 144  23 


168  63 
105  00 


Total  in  United  Sutes  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year. . . 


Increase. 
Decrease 


671  80 


March  31, 
1881. 


JuneSO,  188L 


$733  83 

621  20 

11,982  79 


1,606  50 


5, 089  66 
17. 346  86 


12, 257  20 


14. 944  32 
2,586  45 

12, 357  87 


$5. 075  26 
2.830  47 


91  00 


September 
30,  1881. 


911  20 

431  20 

580  80 

1,038  00 


10, 957  93 
9,102  92 

1,859  01 


$1, 022  35 
1. 476  75 
5.063  20 

35, 39.1  59 
3. 180  70 


280  00 


46,  418  59 
2.665  95 

43, 752  64 


Total  for  tke 
year. 


$1,022  S5 

2,210  58 

14,903  69 

50,2088$ 

3, 180  70 

259  63 

105  00 

1.606  50 

911  20 

431  20 

5M  80 

1,989  80 


77,410  50 
31,684  19 

45,726  32 
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,E  No.  5. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  agency 
Irict  of  Tarragona  to  the  United  /States  duHng  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Sep 
her  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


id» 

ce  root  . . 
ce  paate . 
beanH . . . 


•tal  in  United  States  gold . 
•tal  for  preceding  year. . . 


Ae. 
Me 


December 
31, 1880. 


$23, 320  24 
57,  568  04 


80,888  28 
92,  550  75 


11. 622  47 


Quarters  ending — 


^*18^8L^^'      J""e30,1881. 


$55,  262  01 


350  00 


56, 612  01 
16,  012  40 


39.  509  61 


$34,  599  41 

11,  832  50 

7, 423  44 

2,  082  67 

173  40 


56.111  42 
32,712  29 


23,  399  13 


September 
3U.  1881. 


$32, 179  80 

33, 113  79 

5, 176  10 

70, 460  69 
36, 146  88 

Total  for  ibo 
year. 


$145,361  46 

102,514  33 

12,599  54 

2, 082  67 

5  >3  40 


34,  322  81 


263,081  40 
177, 422  32 


85,  659  08 


E  No.  6. — Statement  showing' the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  agency 
\rict  of  Valencia  Grao  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending 
.teiii6«-30,  1881. 


Articled. 


Quartern  ending — 


December 
31.1880 


e«   '  $92,944  40 

la.: 1  00 

I I  372  00 

[1 1  3,559  67 

tgutH..! !  868  50 

v.\v.'^v.'^.'.v.'.'.v.'.v^'.'.• 596  57 

uitiea 214  00 

UaneouA '  126  08 

»tal  in  United  States  gold . '        98, 682  22 
»tal  for  preceding  year. . .         91, 160  38 

Me !  7.521  84 

aae ' 


March  31, 
1881. 


$212, 385  83 


340  00 

1, 267  95 

32, 3Vi  39 

965  00 
3. 590  76 

890  98 
1, 710  40 

249  63 


June  30, 1881. 


$J2, 715  23 


2, 357  08 
15,735  23 

3,856  14 
609  34 
959  33 
422  36 
215  48 


253, 736  94 
319, 564  22 


116,870  19 
205,  661  41 


September 
30,  1881. 


$1,447  50 


1, 279  23 

2, 900  00 

1. 211  07 

521  45 

467  15 

28  95 

203  80 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$398, 045  46 
1, 448  50 

712  00 
8, 463  03 
50,971  62 
6, 900  71 
4,721  65 
2. 914  05 
2,375  71 

794  09 


8.050  15 
13,  247  05 


477. 348  50 
629,633  06 


65. 827  28 


88, 701  22 


5, 187  00 


152, 284  66 


,E  No.  7. — Statement  showing  the  movement  of  cotton  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during 
the  first,  second f  and  third  quarters  of  the  year  1881. 


Time. 

United  States. 

Brazil. 

West  Indies. 

al»  third  trimester.  1881 

Bates. 
10,000 
14,574 

Quintals. 
26,159 
30,607 

Bales. 
6,521 
4,701 

Quintals. 
4, 872 
3,686 

Bales. 
7,100 

Quintals. 
12,511 

bIh  third  trimester,  1880 

Increase  in  1881 

1,810 

1  186           *?  if>n 

12,511 

Decrease  in  1881 

4,674 

4.  448 

on  hand  January  1,  1881 

15. 100 

31.710 

174,  024 

26.159 

4.100 

12,  989 

6,521 

3.400 

10,256 

4,872 

pts  flmt  and  second  trimester,  1881        MO.  0H5 

ota  third  trimester.  1P81 

10,000 

7,100 

12,511 

Total 

106, 085 
82,134 

231,893 
192.  867 

23, 610 
2:1  Ain 

18.528 
18,  628 

7,100 
7,100 

12,511 
12,611 

ime 

September  30,  1881 

23.  641 

39.026 
13, 057 

1 

September  30,  1880 '        7. 475 

1 

Increase  in  1881  

16,166 

25,909 

Decrease  in  1881 
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Table  No.  7. — Staleinent  skowing  the  morenunt  of  cotton,  fc. — Continued. 


Time. 


Arrivals  third  trimester,  1881 
Arrivals  third  trimester.  1880. 


Increase  iu  1881 . 
Decrease  in  1881 


Btock  on  hand  January  1,  1881 

Receipts  first  and  second  trimester,  1881 . 
Keceipts  third  trimester,  1881 , 


Total 
Consnmed  . 


Stock  September  30, 1881. 
Stock  September  30, 1880. 


Increase  in  1881. 
Decrease  in  1881 


East  Indies.        iLevant  and  indirect. 


Bales. 

3,800 


Quintals.  I    B<Ues.      (^ntal». 

6,650  I      27..'tt2  I      50,696 

I        4,744  4.969 


3,800 


3.920 
7,800 
3,800 


6,650 


22,638         45,727 


15.520 
13, 120 


7.220 
1H.250 
6,650  I 

27,120  I 
23,020 


2.400 
3.150 


4.100 
6,621 


1.600 
26. 634 
27,382 

55,616 
36.704 

18,872 
23,341 


3,070 
53.924 
50,096 

107,690 
74,154 


33.536 
47,449 


750 


2,521 


4,369  ;      13,613 


TotaL 


54.803  j      ltu,8»( 


24,019 

35,348 
4,574 

24,  720 

128, 4(» 

54.803 


207.931 
162,708 


4.\223 
33,866 

16.166 
5,119 


39,  as: 


66,074 
4.44K 


251,454 
100,l»< 

397. 74S 
321,0fiit> 

76,66 
67.12^ 

25,9«» 
16.434 


Cotton  afloat  for  Barcelona  direct,  October  1 :  From  the  United  States,  none :  from  Brazil.  1.133  bale«. 


Time. 


1881. 


1880. 


Stock  on  hand  S«><ptember  30. 
Cotton  afloat 


Total. 


BaU*. 
45,223 
1,133 


46,356 


BaUt, 

33.861; 
1,314 

35,  IW 


Quotations  September  30.  1881 :  PesetM. 

C  harleston  good  middling 81  -83. 2 

New  Orleans  superfine 85-86 

Pemambaco  superfine 70 

N.  3.— The  weight  of  cotton  bales  from  the  United  States  is  200  kilograms  a  bale  ;  from  Brazil  80 
kilograms;  from  tne  Levante  180  kilograms ;  from  the  Indies  145  kilograms;  and  from  other  indirect 
ports,  many  only  50  kilograms. 

Table  No.  8. — Staietaent  showing  the  importation  of  coal  at  Barcelona  during  the  first  tm 

months  of  \^\. 


1881. 
January  . . . 
February  . . 

If  arch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Repiember . . 
October 

Total. 


Cardiff. 

Tona. 

8.914 

1,916 

4.114 

8,080 

12, 114 

4.059 

8,900 

9.639 

3,165 

9.315 

71,  H6 

Newport. 


Tons. 
7,561 
4,039 
7,771 
5.838 
6.948 
6,937 
5,392 
5.838 
1.404 
3.413 


Swansea. 


Tons. 
2.647 
1.665 
1.110 
1,041 
2,322 
2,004 
1,056 


2,317 
1,040 


.55.141  I      15,202 


Grimsby. 


Tons. 

849 

885 

2,048 

2.034 

1,604 

.377 

1,116 


240 


New  Cas- 
tle. 


Tons. 

10, 416 
6,202  i 
3,605 
3.356 
7,012 
4.466 
6,435 
5,220 
4,084 
5,670 


Qlasgow.  j    Gvjon. 


Ton*. 
2,595 


1,524 
8,094 
1,170 


2.140 
843 
430 


Tons. 


400 

350 
100 


500 
400 


TotaL 


Tons. 
32.963 
14,707 
18,64l( 
22.273 
32.444 
20,01.1 
22,880 
23,837 
12.053 
20, 


0,153  1      56.466         10,706;        1,750]      219. 62« 
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Tablr  No.  9. — MeUorologic-al  ohserratione  taken  at  Barcelona  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 


YcAra  and  inontliH. 


Thcmiomct^r. 
Reanniur.     ,  Ceiitigraile. 


1880.  i         Min. 

October !    6.  0  to    7. 5 

November ' 

Bect-mber +l.r.  to+-.  1 


Jannary.. 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Ang:uBt  — 
Sept«niber  . 

Total 


1881, 


5.0 


5.0 


4.0  to 

4.0  to 

6. 0  to    7.  5 

7.  0  to    a  7 

10.  5  lo  13. 1 

18. 0  to  22.  5 

16. 4  to  20.  6 

14.  0  to  17. 4 


Max. 
22. 7  to  27.  5 
15.7  to  18.7 
14.7  to  17.5 


13.1  to  16.3 
13. 1  to  1&  3 
15.0  to  18.7 
17.0  to  21.4 
20.  0  to  25. 0 
23.  0  to  28.  8 
28.  0  to  35. 1 
29. 0  to  35.  3 
24. 0  to  3«.  0 


Baroinet*»r. 
AneroidH. 
Min.       Mcuc^ 


Hygrometer. 


753 
747 
767 


745 

751 

755 

740 

754 

752 

757 

754  , 

752 


769 
773 
777 


763 
765 
777 
769 
771 
768 
770 
769 
760 


Saussure. 


Pluvimetcr. 
Babinet. 


Min.  Max. 

70  88 

70  j  90 

69  .  88 


\ 


70  . 

70  ! 

67  ' 

71  j 
68 

68  I 
65 
66 
70 


88 

88 

)^8 

88 

83 

88 

80 

83. 

84j 


MM.  rain. 
21 
126 


87 
97 
14 
78 
9 


0 

17 

102 


563 


MALAGA. 

Annual  report  for  1881  hy  Connul  Marston, 

United  States  Consulate,  Malaga,  Septanher  23, 1882. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Department  of  State  my  annual 
report  for  1»81. 

Appendix  No.  1  is  a  comparative  exhibit  showin^j  the  arrivals  and 
departures,  with  tonnage  and  nnmber  of  crews,  of  all  shipping  entering 
and  clearing  at  Malaga  for  1881,  as  compared  with  1880.  It  is  painfully 
obvious  that  in  the  list  of  shipping  the  United  States  claim  an  insig- 
nilicairt  part,  and  yearly  decreasing. 

Appendix  No.  2  shows  the  exports,  in  articles  and  values,  from  Malaga 
to  United  States  during  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 

Appendix  No.  3  shows  the  leading  exports  from  Malaga  to  all  parts 
for  1881,  as  compared  with  the  nineteen  years  preceding,  viz,  from  18(52 
to  1881. 

Appendix  No.  4  shows  the  leading  imports  from  all  parts  to  Malaga 
during  1881,  compared  with  the  preceding  nineteen  years,  viz,  from 
1862  to  1881. 

H.  <;.  MARSTON,  Consul 


1. — Comparative  statement  of  movement  of  nhipjnng  at  Malaga,  18f^,  1881. 

1880. 


Flag. 


Spaninb 

BritiKh 

Frencb  

Gernian 

Swedish  and  Norwef^iaD  . 

Dutch 

Portuguese '... 

Italian 

Danish 

Kussian  ■ 

Unit»d  States 

Belgian 

Austrian 

ToUl 

4277—^^2 


Vessels. 


396 
291 

88 

6r> 

59 
21 
23 
17 

6 
10 

4 

1 
o 


2,983 


Arrived. 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

26,  255 

404, 328 

5.854 

189,779 

2,131 

33, 379 

1,290 

4?,  688 

774 

22,  484 

484 

15,920 

176 

2,565 

225 

5,812 

65 

2, 240 

149 

5.919 

35 

2,  460 

3U 

;              733 

27 

1        1.  e29 

Cleared. 


Vessels  !     Men.     I   Tonnage. 


2,  387  \ 
285  ' 
88 
66 
59  I 
21  ! 
23-; 
17  I 
5 

11  ; 
3  i 

2 
2 


26,042 

401,  778 

5.810 

188,  975 

2, 131 

3.3,  379 

1,  298 

42.901 

774 

22.484 

484 

15.  920 

176 

2.565 

226 

5,812 

56 

1,897 

164 

5. 725 

28 

1,895 

60 

2,754 

27 

733 

37. 495  I        729, 934  I        2, 969  |      37, 275 


726,  818 


978 
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1. — Comparative  statement  of  mov^netU  of  shipping  at  Malaga^  18cH),  Idr^I — CoDtinufMl. 

1881. 


Flag. 


SpanUb 

BritUh 

French  

GennaD 

Swedish  and  Norwegian . 

l>ut«h 

Portagaeae 

Italian 

Danish 

Knasian 

United  States 

Belgian 

Austrian 


j  Vessels. 


o 


447 
235 

104 
68 
G4 
19 
25 
30 

7 
20 

3 


Arrived. 


Cleared. 


Men. 


29,100 

4,819 

3.216 

1.436 

710 

400 

190 

499 

63 

266 

42 


Tonnage.  ;  Vessels.  ;     Men.     '  Tonnage. 


436. 4S4 

145,000 

60,149 

51, 140 

25.007 

22,570 

2,911 

13.866 

2,224 

9,486 

1,787 


2,439 

236 

104 

68 

63 

19 

25 

30 

7 

20 
4 


28.642 

4,490 

3,216 

1.436 

689 

400 

190 

499 

63 

266 

39 


427. 

145.381 
(]0.14» 
54.144 

24. 5« 
22,5T# 
2. 911 
13, 8K 
%tH 
9,48S 
2.353 


25 


1,134 


Total I       3,024 


40,766 


774,758 


3,017 


25  \ 


39.9«5 


1,134 


r66t0» 


2. — Exports  from  Malaga  to  United  States  for  I'lidl. 


Articles. 


® 

S  CO 


Raisins : 

W  hole  boxes 

Half  boxes 

Quarter  boxes 

Frails 

Barrels 

Lemons  boxes . . 

Oranges do 

Mats bales . . 

Almonds : 

Boxe;s 

Frails 

Grapes: 

Barrels 

Halt"  barrels 

Quarter  barrel."* 

Wrne: 

Quarter  cAsks 

Barrels 

Cases 

Olive  oil barrels.. 

Aniseaeed packages . . 

P.  L.haU bales.. 

Licorice : 

Root bale*.. 

Paste b<»xes.. 

Figs packages . . 

Canary  seed do 

Lead bars  . 

Orange  peel packages. . 

Carob.  beans do 

Garlic do 

Locust  beans  do 

Works  of  art do 

Red  pepper do 


Total 


P^ 


99,225 

686 

2,  235 

1,850 


113,013  I 

111  : 


249 

1,619 
90 


.':>27 
750 


104 
14 

12(» 
15 
17 

242 

533 
200 


26 
100 


108,  601 


375 


200 

196 
232 


17 

118 

53 


1 
156 

6,329 
440 


2,519 
27 


17 


123,804 


296.  941 
9.493  I 
31.396  i 
456 


71,  012 


1,199 
271 

1,553 

5.345 

19 

2 
12 

5 

10 

10 

201 

3,000 


575 
507 


11 

'218" 

"3 


CHJC 


33 
214 


436, 247 

19.390 

80,441 

4,325 

250 

37,794 

9.242 

100 

2.017 
1.179 

290 
318 


143  I 
10  , 

30  I 

16  ' 

47  1 

417  I 

2,319 
800 

1,144 
394 

1.460 
4 


80 


Total   f«r 
1881. 


945.  iX 

29. 6W 

114,  «R 

6,611 

290 

109.431 

10,861 

3» 

3,931 
2,432 

1.843 

5,063 

19 

201 

154 

200 

41 

75 

1,0U 

12,182 

1,440 

1.719 

801 

3.979 

67 

100 

»•« 

214 

3 

80 


422,239'        598,604         1.253,948 


Declared  value  of  exports  to  United  States  from  Malaga  j  1881. 

American  gold. 

First  iiuarter 0191, 909  70 

Secona  quarter 232, 327  25 

Third  quarter  917,310  10 

Fourth  quarter U  182,894  81 


To^al  for  IH8\ 


2.523.942  01 
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3. — Exportation  of  i^arious  merchamii^e  from  Malaya  from  1s562  to  l8Si. 


Year. 

18«2 - 

18«3 

*    ^-_.___ 

18W ■ 

HJ«5 

18M 

B0X€4. 

892,  206 
1, 198, 876 
1,291.274 
1,  526, 927 
1,629,309 
1867 1  1,646,947 


1868 
1B69 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 

'\m 

1175 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
i:f81 


1862 
l/<63 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1-73 
1874 
1875 
1876 
H77 
1878 
1879 
1{<80 
1881 


1.^2. 

1363 

1864 

1865. 

1866. 

1867 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

18f5- 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

r880 

1881. 


1. 821,  644> 
1,  343,  005 
2, 010,  000 
1,877,700 
2, 477, 300 
2, 151, 046 
1, 691. 734 
1,335.020 
2, 377,  927 
1. 984,  854 
2, 013,  56:i 
1, 987, 410 
1,  864,  249 
1,  688,  5L»7 


Kaij«in8. 


BarrtU. 
35, 970 
56, 428 
48,548 
61, 926 
42,  603  I 
60,941  ! 
44,400  ; 
•-'5,  552  I 
38,455 
39,977 
38, 1 14 
23,  538 
14,  873 
19.523 
34,642 
17,  672 
19,343 
19.561 
14.  939 
15,248 


Almoudd. 


Frails. 

2,705 

9,479 

9,839 

20,834 

13.920 

9,537 

32,062 

20,134 

36, 139 

13,357 

37.131 

33,  697 
32. 421 

6,389 
31.080 

9,973 
28,006 
21.616 
35, 461 

34,  051 


Year. 


Lemoni.    1    Oranges. 


Lemou  and 

orange 

pei  I. 


Boxft. 

10,905 
.  15. 7.>H 
13.  308 
18.810 
20.697 
24.  349 
18.  39o 
11,70! 
22, 7l).i 
39.248 
31.219 
26,784 
22. 101 
27,293 
35,060 
39,  9H6 
31. 930 
40,963 
47,995 
56,139 


9. 


Year. 


1,084 
1.4ft9 

1.  824 
1,197 

2.  597 
8H2 

,  07,") 

A,  540 

."i,  77fJ 

7,876 

H.  931 

8.630 

8,  225 

12.  068 

10.502 

27,  293 

17,250 

31,235 

21,440 

49,  820 


Lead. 


Quinfah. 
9,  093 
7.770 
7,  286 
6.948 
7.  823 
6.  082 
7.334 
6,639 
■1,597 
r>,  918 
6.303 
3,049 
4, 159 
6,  283 
e,633 
5,119 
5,  858 
6,875 
7,136 
1,337 


Fanegas. 

7,253 

4,463 

6,975 

23,953 

12,048 

7,707 

12.997 

9,233 

3,825 

21,292 

24,634 

10,753 

8,60G 

12,  951  I 

3,567 

23.650 

3,001 

5,092 

7,774 

8,375 


Fi: 


94.849 
77,  923 
G9.  36:i 
HO,  6f  9 

76.  2r.4 
00,  279 
6G,  2Ln 
51,  455 
58.279 

,    42,259 
66.006 

77,  020 
43.  550 
hi,  T>d 
80.  302 
55,  436 
^,867 
77,685 

119,489 
132,  522 


B0I€S. 

22.193 
26, 327 
20,885 
14,  671 
43,398 
31,602 
37, 820 
27, 658 
30,  695 
54,109 
31.330 
26,671 
23,118 
26,715 
31,136 
44, 952 
22.099 
25,428 
27,380 
8,686 


Chirk- 


Fantgat. 
14,  579 
12.957 

6,706 
13, 1U7 
10,111 
10,  500 
13.911 

9,  083 
14,  879 
19,251 

19,  431 
16,500 
17.004 
15,603 

24,  249 

25.  4:i9 
27, 731 

20.  250 
40,760 
17.  3;u 


GmpeA. 


Barrels. 
23,241 
23,287 
18,223 
11,  052 
24, 621 
23,847 
15,090 
18,954 
10,  591 
14.  539 
13.601 
8,100 
6,341 
4,873 
10,721 
25,548 
26,377 
33.080 
19,858 
27,557 


Soap. 


Quintals. 

28,087 

22, 013 

10.229 

15, 135 

1>*,044 

14,668 

19,572 

12,860 

11,706 

7, 735 

10, 392 

9,561 

18.083 

4,519 

424 

4, 139 

2,270 

883 

745 

093 


Wine. 


Quintal*. 

67,388 

93,487 

90,229 

74,226 

179.  3f  2 

217.  090 

263,  747 

255.228 

314.543 

•    298,322 

255, 720 

154,964 

154,536 

274, 002 

295. 164 

312,360 

481,021 

357,  751 

3<«2,7J7 

i39,  470 


A 


Tn: 


rr(.brui. 
248,966 
34H,  735 
337,  965 
387,  2.S4 
388,529 
295,  014 
300.  923 
350.880 
257. 180 
314,280 
35P,  624 
389,  919 
481,666 
306, 794 
340,979 
409,227 
319, 260 
408, 757 
449, 781 
451,484 


Case^. 
2,471 
3,644 
3,448 
2,006 

2.  253 
2, 755 
1,427 
5,683 

700 
4.229 
2,051 
4.437 
1,752 

3,  557 
1.149 
1.726 
1,431 
1.297 
3.373 
3.387 


Olive  oil. 


A rroba^. 

408.  456 

1, 072,  271 
930,241 

1,  904,  720 
ft57, 124 

1,742,487 
913.989 

1,  074, 630 

96, 61)0 

406, 638 

805,  101 

1,  OTift,  847 
930,  407 
120.  249 
23. 981 
262,  217 
875,494 
409,779 
538,559 

1, 213,  504 


Esparto. 


Qu^Uals. 


27,792 

77,262 

108, 1.52 

103,290 

105,556 

54,475 

81, 175 

07,  §20 

60,057 

72.017 

W,  707 

40, 458 


980 
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4. — htiportationf  at  Malaga  from  186-^  1o  1881. 


Yeur. 


Coai. 


CoaIh. 


Ookfc. 


Charcoal. 


Staves, 


Boani> 


!  Quint€Ua. 

1802 449,410 

1863 I  659,073 

1864 I  021,043 

1  H«5 I  651 ,  829 

18«6 :  623. 672 

1867 1  722,019 

1868 .;  809,072 

1869 :  706,435 

1870 J  751.733 

1871 ]  ()88,645 

1872 t  H26,050 

1873 - I  966,573 

1874 t  577,871 

1875 1  696,  699 

1876 814,970 

1877 i  700,799 

1878 1  K:^6.  443 

1879 ,  858, 762 

1880 <r>0,240 

1881 , I  d>^h,  mi 


Qii  inlals. 
47, 821 
23.437 
59, 203 
43,711 
37,379 
43, 491 
36,  934 
36.046 
58,  r.66 


13.  339 


Quintals. 
123, 743 
204,231 
123, 176 

124,580 

143,887 

26,481 

5.614 
4.322 


5, 176 
87.154 


87.  6<>4 


809.881 

1,321,128 

1,  724.  934 

1,  523.  003 

1. 133.  921 

1, 587, 988 

1,398,994 

1,  237,  382 

741,769 

140,  914 

875,  372 

3,  233, 397 

1,  746,  289 

100. 800 

134,5^ 

466,565 

314.  541 

419,769 

567, 150 

638,592 


Piece*. 

61,763 
13L61? 
172,  OK 
150.589 
2t»9.743 
178,711 
174,713 
201, 58r 
113,020 
202.40 
321, 351 
178,288 
133.81: 
151. 74( 
173. 15C 
166.705 
170,14i» 

50.48:; 

75.22U 

91,0* 


Year 


1862.. 
1863.. 
1804.. 
1865.. 
1866.- 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873  . 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881   . 


Plankp. 


Pieces. 
182. 105 
289, 974 
152,  940 
313,  665 
217,  856 
194.876 
158.  914 
187,509 
326,  700 
179,226 
183,357 
169.  099 
323,  558 
112,568 
199,099 
344,577 
248,  854 
257.  636 
288, 770 
482,  859 


Cotton.     :    CodBfiL. 


Sugai'. 


Petroletun. 


Hales. 
4,452 
3.710 
2,  801 
5.  325 

•    7,543 

7,  5117 
5.  697 
3,817 
8.491 
8, 7ir3 
7.368 
6.647 
9,191 
8,925 
9,071 

10,330 

8,  596 
9,536 
8,372 

13,090 


QuinUUs. 

40.281 
72, 721 
61.090 
59, 177 
57.791 
05,  531 
70,  08  J 
79,711 
53, 286 
68.689 
68,948 
70.364 
66,523 
71, 929  i 
83,751  I 
75,941 
56,451 
77,078 
113, 071 
96,252 


Cases. 

16.719 

12,  845 

20,039 

20.561 

17,386 

9,920 

8.  021 

8,152 

6, 438 

12,  893 

8,102 

13,978 

5, 252 

2,711 

6,  305 

9,294 

4,031 

4.903 

3,660 

.4,831 


Barrels. 


240 
474 
996 
2, 157 
2,658  i 
5. 727  ; 
5,  5C2  I 
11,085  i 
2,  976  I 
1,960  ; 
550  1 

1, 6IK)  •: 

330 
1,425 

860 
1,607 

200 

500  I 
1.700 


Cast*. 


2,0» 

5.60b 

3,  OK 

2.63* 

22, 2» 

17, 5» 

40.93! 

24,  oa 
35,  a« 
28,45« 

53.09 

42,011 
38,774 
71, 7» 
44, 4» 
49.S0C 
37,0CC 
5fe.2fid 


OlBRAIiTA 


Anntuil  Report  by  Consul  Sprague. 


Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Gibraltar^  October  ^^  1881. 

The  statement  giving  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Gibraltar  daring 
the  past  twelve  months  shows  that  4,628  steamers  and  616  sailing  ves- 
sels entered  this  port,  of  which  3,570  steamers  and  262  sailing  vessels 
were  under  the  British  flag,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  546  st-eamer.s 
and  13  sailing  vessels  on  the  total  arrivals  of  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  steamers  that  called  at  this  port  to  coal,  bound  for 
ports  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  period  was  364;  345  being 
British,  13  Italian,  3  French,  2  German,  and  1  Danish,  representing 
an  aggregate  register  tonnage  of  414,666  tons. 

It  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  only  one 
solitary  sailing  vessel  under  our  flag  enter^  this  port  during  the  last 
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quarter,  and  but  22  for  the  past  twelve  months,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  an  unprecedented  falling  off. 

Much  continues  to  be  said  and  written  regarding  the  serious  decline 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  United  States  are  undergoing.  The  sug- 
gestions offered  for  theirimprovement  or  recovery  are  many  and  various. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  reg- 
ulations and  laws  that  at  present  govern  the  discharge  of  seamen  com- 
posing the  crews  of  American  vessels  while  abroad  as  to  consider  them 
a  sufficient  cause  for  this  serious  decline  in  our  shipping  interests;  it 
Heems  to  me  that  it  can  be  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  greater  inducements  existing  at  present  for  marine  engi- 
neers, mechanics,  and  seamen  to  remain  engaged  at  home  than  to  shi[> 
by  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  for  distant  voyages.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  see  how  any  marked  improvement  can  be  expected  unless  by 
legislation  with  a  view  to  encourage  shipowners  not  only  to  establisli 
lines  of  steamers,  but  also  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  succeed  in 
inducing  marine  engineers  and  seamen  to  turn  their  attf-ntion  from  the. 
land  to  seafaring  engagements. 

COMMERCE. 

The  past  twelve  mouths  close  with  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice 
regarding  the  general  commerce  of  this  port,  especially  connected  with 
the  United  States ;  in  fact,  the  quarter  just  ended  was  one  of  very  little 
importance  in  anything  where  the  trade  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, which  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  an  important, 
though  gradual  advance  in  the  United  States  in  breadstuffs,  and  also 
to  a  material  one  in  the  article  of  tobacco,  thereby  limiting  operations 
io  these  two  chief  branches  of  American  trade  with  this  market.  Oii 
that  account  the  supplies  of  flour  are  now  being  chiefly  imported  direct 
from  Marseilles,  and  more  attention  is  likewise  being  bestowed  upon 
the  different  descriptions  of  German,  Hungarian,  and  other  European 
cultivated  tobaccos,  which  are  generally  neglected  when  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  leaf  tobaccos  are  abundant  and  ruling  at  moderate  prices. 

The  Spanish  Government  still  continues  to  exercise  a  strict  and  vigi 
lant  supervision  upon  the  contraband  trade  from  this  port ;  still,  to  judge 
from  the  importations  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  weed,  if 
not  at  present  of  any  great  importance  direct  from  the  United  States, 
at  any  rate  in  some  quantity  from  European  markets,  it  is  evident  this 
forced  traffic  is  not  wholly  done  away  with,  but  that  some  encourage 
ment  still  exists  to  carry  it  on,  and  whicli  is  entirely  confined  to  Spanish 
subjects. 

The  importations  of  American  alcohol  during  the  past  twelve  montlis 
bave  reached  1,893  barrels  and  38  puncheons,  most  of  which  have  been 
distributed  coastwise  to  Spanish  markets,  with,  I  believe,  some  profit. 

Those  of  refined  petroleum  during  the  same  period  have  amounted  to 
33,400  cases,  and  were  greater  facilities  afforded  to  importers  by  the 
authorities  here,  as  to  its  storage  for  retailing  purposes,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  importations  would  increase  considerably.  According  to  the  present 
regulations  for  this  article,  the  importers  are  now  plac^  under  great 
disadvantages  for  disposing  of  supplies  on  arrival,  and  heavy  expenses 
follow,  which  often  result  in  losses  to  the  interested.  Want  of  space 
and  military  grounds  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  not  modifying  t\it^> 
present  restrictions  imposed  upon  this  mineral  oil. 

The  rigor  shown  in  Spanish  ports  towards  everything  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  bacon,  hams,  &c.,  coming  from  the  United  States  has 
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caused  a  lull  in  tlie  supplies  direct  from  the  United  States  to  this  market^ 
and  I  am  aware  of  a  lot  of  American  hams  which  was  intended  for  a 
Spanish  market  that  had  to  be  sold  here  recently  at  a  great  sacrifice  on 
acxiount  of  its  non-admission  there. 

The  marked  extension  in  steam  navigation  at  this  port  has  naturally 
iucreased  the  importance  of  the  coal  trade,  w^hich  does  not  cease  to  be 
the  principal  traffic  in  this  market,  but  on  account  of  the  continued  com- 
petition among  the  coal  dealers,  the  best  steam  coal  can  still  be  bad 
under  21.9.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  English,  which  is  a  moderate  price. 

UORaTIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Cowf^uL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar,  October  3,  ISSl. 


PORTUOAL. 

Report  by  Consul  Diman,  of  Lisbon, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lisbon,  March  31,  18S1. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  annual  returns  of  commerce, 
iiiivigation,  and  other  statiscical  information  of  this  consular  distri<?t 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 

COMMERCE   OF   PORTUGAL. 

The  importations  and  exportations  of  Portugal  have  varied  but  little 
for  the  past  twelve  years;  the  importations  have  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  exportjitions. 

Since  1842  there  has  been  a  very  decided  increase.  In  that  year  the 
importations  were  $10,612,080  and  the  exportations  were  $7,106,400.  In 
1875  the  importations  were  $38,948,040  and  the  exportations  $26,332,560; 
inl878theimportationswere$34,791,120andtheexportations$21,709,080. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  year  1878  was  less  than  it  had  been 
iu  any  year  since  1869.  Table  No.  1,  herewith  inclosed,  gives  the  com- 
merce of  Portugal,  1842  to  1856,  and  the  years  1867  to  1878,  consecu- 
tively. It  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics,  that  although  the  commerce 
of  this  country  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  the  importations  in- 
variably exceed  the  exportations.  Of  the  exportations  of  Portugal, 
Clreat  Britain  and  Brazil  are  the  largest  receivers. 

The  importations  are  principally  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  Brazil. 

The  inclosed  table  No.  7  will  show  the  relative  commerce  of  Portugal 
with  the  various  nations  in  the  year  1878.  Tables  Xos.  2,  3,  4,  5  will 
show  the  exportations  and  i)ii porta tions  of  Portugal  during  the  vear^ 
1S77  and  1878. 

TRADE   WITH    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  commerce  and  trade  between 
Portugal  and  the  United  States  since  1872,  taken  from  the  returns  pub- 
lished by  the  Portuguese  Government: 
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Comnifrce  with  the  United  Statea. 


Tear.  Imports.  Exports 


1872 $1,307^197  44  $229,275  36 

1873 ^.j  1,116,310  24  199.193  04 

1874 '  1.388,424  24  '  28«,  236  88 

1875 2.381,607  36  406,877  04 

1877 2,319,103  44  367,034  76 

1878 2,  455,  354  08  340,  596  36 


I  do  not  think  these  returns  are  correct  in  all  respects,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  values.  Since  1872  the  declared  exports  from  Lisbon 
alone  largely  exceed  the  exports  from  all  Portugal,  as  shown  by  thesi* 
returns. 

In  1878  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  are  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  commerce  ami 
navigation  to  amount  to  $3,879,866,  and  imports  amount  to  $429,447, 
while  according  to  the  official  returns  published  in  this  country  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  amount  to  $2,455,354.08  and  the  exports  to 
$340,596.36.  The  department  of  statistics  in  this  country  has  recently 
been  entirely  remodeled,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  there  will 
be  less  delay  in  the  publication  of  their  reports,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  accurate. 

The  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  United  States  has  been  steadily 
increasing  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  this  country  has  for  these  years  averaged  about  the  same, 
but  in  the  year  1880  there  was  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  exports 
both  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  Lisbon  in  1880  amounted  to  $782,755.26 ;  the  average  of 
the  six  previous  years  amounted  to  $370,109.60. 

Corkwood  is  the  principal  article  of  exportation  to  the  United  States 
from  Lisbon ;  the  annual  exportation  for  the  six  years  previous  to  1880 
amounted  to  $324,753.70;  in  1880  the  amount  was  $582,608.29.  From 
Oporto  the  principal  article  of  export  is  port  wine,  which  amounted  in 
1879  to  $62,436.33,  and  in  1880  to  $95,826.73. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  large  and  yearly  increasing. 
When  I  came  to  this  country  as  consul  at  Oporto  in  1862  the  importa- 
tion of  cereals,  except  in  times  of  great  necessity,  was  prohibited,  and 
petroleum  as  an  article  of  commerce  vrns  hardly  known  here.  The  ad- 
mission of  foreign  cereals  has  been  allowed  since  1865.  In  the  year 
1879  there  were  imported  into  LivSbon  cereals  from  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $3,879,000;  petroleum,  $187,000;  tobacco,  $118,000,  and 
staves,  $103,000;  clocks,  medicines,  sewing-machines,  pumps,  wind- 
mills, hardware,  tramway  carriages,  canned  provisions,  &c.,  are  also 
imported.  The  importation  of  pork  and  hams,  which  was  beginning  to 
be  quite  important,  has  been  prohibited  since  April,  1879,  on  account 
of  the  supposed  presence  of  the  trichinose  in  the  article.  'So  instance 
was  ever  known  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  any  ham  or  pork  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  into  this  country,  and  no  examination  or 
analysis  of  the  same  was  ever  made  here. 

The  great  drawback  to  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  United  States 
is  the  lack  of  regular  communication.  During  the  year  1880,  147  ves- 
sels arrived  in  Lisbon  from  the  United  States,  but  most  of  these  vessels 
were  chartered  for  full  cargoes,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  vessel  to  be  put  on 
for  general  cargo.  The  result  is  that  many  articles  are  imported  via 
England  at  an  increased  expense,  as  well  as  being  generally  classed  in 
the  custom-house  returns  here  as  being  of  English  origin. 
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NAVIGATION. 

During  the  year  1879, 1,216  steamers  and  1,719  sailing  vessels  eut^re<i 
the  port  of  Lisbon;  1,231  steamers  and  1,770  sailing  vessels  cleai-ed. 
During  the  saipe  year  281  steamers  and  748  sailing  vessels  entered,  and 
277  steamers  and  760  cleared  at  Oporto.  Tables  9, 10,  and  11  will  show 
the  nationality  and  burden  of  these  vessels.  During  the  year  1880, 
110  vessels  arrived  from  and  116  cleared  for  port«  in  the  United  States. 
I  regret  to  say  that  of  this  number  only  12  were  under  the  American 
liag.    Table  No.  12  gives  the  nationality  of  these  vessels. 

Tables  showing  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall  for  1878,  and 
a  recapitulation  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  the  Observa 
tory  of  Infante  Don  Luiz,  from  1856  to  1875,  are  also  inclosed. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  transmit  these  reports  for  1879  and 
1880,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  published.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able 
to  receive  them  from  the  observatory  in  advance  of  their  publication. 

HENRY  W.  DIMAN, 

Consul. 

D^NiTED  States  Consulate, 

Li^hon^  March  31,  1881. 


1. — ImporU  and  exports  of  PorUt^al,  1842-1876. 

J                                            Yeara.  Imports.  Exports. 

IM'l $10,612,080  00  $7.  1<6.  400  M 

1858 22,087,080  00  17,602.92011 

1867 28,522,800  00  19,  48:4,  200  <9 

1868 26,805,600  00  18,676.444^00 

1869 24.403,680  00  I  18,  556,  560  «• 

1870 26,560.280  00  21,  858, 120  0* 

1871 29,337,120  00  |  33. 177.  ?80  01 

1872 ;  31,453,920  00  '  25,100,280  «• 

1873 36,760,680  00  25,503,120  60 

1874 30,602,8800^  24.837,84O0» 

1875 38,948,040  00  ;  26,332,560  01 

1876 37, 3-22, 640  00  '  24.448,»2««0 

1877 34,537,32000  i  26,  562.  880  M 

1878 34,791,120  00  21.709,080  04 


"2, — Statement  ihmcing  the  imports  of  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877. 


"«"^"p«»"  i  ™i;«d. 


Value  Aniountot 


dutie«. 


Liveanimala $1,766,775  24  $37,704  2? 

Meats,  fresh  and  salt v |  1,987,788  60  351,696  OT 

FiHb,  and  their  prodact44 v.i  1,827,560  88  696,655  87 

Wool  and  skinH l  3,146,455  80  914.637  40 

Silk  !  1,106,85072  2»2.799K 

<'otton i  4,  571, 992  08  i     1.  390.  548  M 

Linen 1,005,885  00  157,082  » 

Timber  and  lumber 1,113,507  00  '  98,450  10 

Breadstuflfs 3,391,639  56  605,138  50 

Colonial  product** t  4.404,355  12  5,124,510  7» 

Fruits,  seeds,  &.c 864,157  68  76,160  Ml 

Metals 3,062,098  08  191,198  03 

Minerals 1  2,189,594  16  220,414  58 

Liquors j  457,998  84  441.890  68 

Pottery  ami  glassware '  367.  381  84  86, 788  57 

Paper,  and  its  various  fabric* ; '  tKk8, 766  84  59, 520  85 

Chemical  products ;  402, 573  24  49, 536  T4 

Various  manufactures j  '»58,  790  92  34, 781  83 

Sundry  article 1,713,698  92  187,641  90 

Total '  34.547,770  52  i  11,017,149  B 
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o. — Statement  showing  theimports  of  Portugal  for  the  year  endinff  December  31,  18Tw. 


Description. 


L.iTe  animals  —  

Meatfl,  fresh  and  salt 

Fish,  and  their  prodacio 

Wool  and  skins. : 

Silk 

Cotton 

Linen 

Timber  and  lumber 

Breadstnfla 

Colonial  products 

Fruits,  seeds,  Sec 

Metals 

Minerals 

Liq  nors 

Pottery  and  glassware 

I^aper,*and  its  various  fabrics 

Chemical  products 

Various  manufactures 

Siio<lry  articles* 

Total 


Value 
entered . 


SM.  235, 

2,233, 

1, 717, 

2,661, 

958, 

4.007, 

982, 

870, 

3,  717, 

3.711, 

627, 

6, 148. 

1,680, 

522, 

283, 

654. 

382, 

518. 

1.879, 


301  H 
50O  rj 
776  72 
857  64 
075  56 
572  20 
048  32 
045  84 
42:j  72 
678  12 
431  40 
289  88 
569  64 
988  92 
431  96 
032  88 
168  80 
180  76 
233  16 


34, 791,  666  48 


Amount  of 

dutit'H. 

$26, 188  96 

350,  506  65 

707,  SOI  00 

827,  914  45 

266,  733  22 

1,  255,  075  07 

144.  020  61 

106.562  67 

667,  047  02 

4,  926, 176  41 

60,  528  51 

170.  336  82 

251,  548  96 

497, 379  87 

71,05^  44 

50,  046  88 

50,  072  3:t 

35,801  (>7 

176,  401  79 

10,  650,  257  i  I 

4. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 187' 


Description. 


Value,  includ- 
iut(  eostiiund 
charges. 


Live  animals $1,744,687  62 

Meats,  fresh  and  salt 1, 299,  850  20 

Fish,  and  their  products 366, 902  64 

Wool  and  skins 810, 249  44 

f^ilk '  41,450  88 

Ootton 298, 142  64 

Linen 74,446  56 

Timber  and  lumber 1,507,273  92 

Breadstoffs 1 437,282  28 

Colonial  products  I  862,  559  2H 

Fruits,  seeds,  &c i  2,351,498  04 

Metals i  1,928,036  44 

Minerals 2,239,261  20 

fiqnors i  12,321,862  56 

Pottery  and  glassware , ,  39,963  24 

Paper,  and  i  ts  various  fabrics 108, 3 1 4  28 

Chemical  products ;  298, 442  88 

Various  manufacturert !  38,945  88 

Sandry  articles 1  285,593  04 

Total 1  26,  554,  KfiO  02 

i 


'i. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  IdTd. 


Description. 


Value,  iuclu«l 
inf;  costs  and 
charges. 


Live  animals $1,688,742  00 

Meats,  fresh  and  salt 1 ,  087.  993  08 

Fish,  and  their  product-s :}3P,  141  60 

Wool  and  skins 303,  2 12  16 

m\k 38,  077  5<i 

Cotton 257,973  12 

Linen 63,  248  04 

Timber  and  lumber 1,602.038  52 

Breadstnlfs  598.716  30 

Colonial  products 589,  798  80 

Fruits,  seetls,  &c %. 2,323,341  30 

Metals 2,267,887  C8 

Minerals 1 ,  893, 008  88 

Liquors 7,887,975  48 

Pottery  and  glassware 36,  590  40 

Paper,  and  its  various  fabrics 132,834  60 

Chemical  prodnctM  261,  512  28 

Various  manufacture?* 40,  8-28  32 

Stindry  articles 307,  526  76 


ToUl 21.720.447  00 
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r». — Commerce  of  Portugal  with  foreign  nations,  1877. 


Nations. 


Iropbrto. 


Exports. 


(iermanv $1,211,983  56  ■  $970,530  1* 

Helsiiini I  878.955  68  94,332  W 

Brazil -    !  2,877,639  48  5.708,644M 

^\  I trmtine  Rf-publio , -  •  263  ;.• 

:)iiimark 1 '  125, 261  ti 

Ecvpt - 31,453  92  ' 

IJnitedStatcs '  2,»19,103  44  :  822,73ajO 

France  i  5,573,283  M  2,230,322(4 

Great  Britain i  14.847,438  24  '  13,484,751  4^ 

Spain I  •?  120,84"  92  i  1,741, 1544') 

Holland I  269,453  52,  135,42876 

Italy I  264,431  52  173,045  1< 

Moror<M»  ..  428,117  40  |  3,06812 

Urugnay 11,283  84  12  W 

Colonial  poBsessionR : 

Africa 818,564  40  776,524r 

Asia 14,432  04  67, 966 » 

Knnsia t  550,127  16  ft,9l6*p 

Sweden  and  Norway 1,311.772  32  I  24.740fi 

Various  count  rie.s 10,911  24  [  186, 163  SC 

Total 34.  537.  799  52  '  ^583.858  4)^ 


7. — Commerce  of  Portugal  with  foreign  nations,  1878. 


Nations. 


Imports. 


£xport.i^. 


(h  Tinany •    |1, 

AuBtria | 

Bel{;ium ;      1, 

Bnwil 

A  rgentine  Eepnblic 

Denmark 

UnitA-d  States .• 

France 


•> 


Great  Britain I    16, 

Spain I      2, 

H(dl:ind ' 

Italy 

Morocco .^ I 

Urii guay .' •. . , 

Colonial  pogscseions : 

Afrioi 

Apia : 

Kupnia 1 


Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey   , 

Various  conn  tries  — 


1. 


Total 


253,  025 

808 

182, 148 

386, 356 

22,374 
7,449 
455,  3.'>4 
122,  550 
273,  161 
706,  726 
346, 692 
188.  K33 
109,082 

11,237 

409,  577 
37.  751 
574. 287 
370,  370 
228.  691 
5,187 


72 
92 
56 
12 
36 
84 
08 
16 
36 
24 
96 
68 
16 
40 

04 
40 
84 
32 
08 
24 


$588,449^^ 


331, 

4.617, 

53. 

106, 

340, 

1, 120, 

11,823, 

1,300, 

150, 

249, 


65311 
574  » 
782K 
886  S4 
596  3« 

572  se 

732W 
068  )S 
464  6^ 

erw 

655  0. 


703, 507  l« 
45, 528  4^ 

118,490  »4 
76,65514 


63,56174 


34.  791.  666  48  I       21,  698, 847  » 


8. — Exportation  of  port  wine  from  Oporto  from  tJu  year  1871  to  1880. 


Years. 

1871 

W72 

1873 

1874 

1875 • 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Total 


United 
States. 


OaUon9. 
42,000 
33,000 
26,000 
29,000 
47,000 
16,000 
30,000 
18,000 
•  24,000 
39,000 


304.000 


Other 
countries. 


Gallons. 
6»070  000 
5, 842, 000 
5,369.000 
6,  614, 600 
7,066,000 
6. 905,  OOO 
7, 171,  000 
5, 707,  000 
5,698,000 
7,252,000 


Total 


OalUm*. 
5,112»0 
5. 875,060 
5,3S5,0M 
6,643,9«> 
7,113,0W 
6.921,000 
7.201.0*) 
•S  725. 000 
5,722,000 
7,291,000 


63,  694, 000  I        62, 998. 006 
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9. — Statement  skotcing  the  namgation  at  the  part  of  Lishon  for  the  year  ending  Dc<iemher 

31,  1678. 


Flag. 


Steamera. 


No. 


German 

Amerioan 

Aastrian 

Bel^an 

Brazilian 

DaniHh 

I*>encb 

(.reek 

Spanlsk 

Bolch 

Knglish 

liaiiMi 

Portngnese 

Ru««ian 

Swe«den  and  Norway 


95 


13 


125 

1 

J20 

34 

6C9 


]69 


36 


Total 1.272 


Met«ra. 


113,072 


13,  559 


146, 142 

333 

54,784 

25,720 

656,603 


89,746 
ii,"566 


Entered. 


Sailing  ve8.selH. 


TotaL 


N#. 


Meters. 


No. 


Meters. 


53 

35 

5 


11,305 

17,349 

1,890 


9 
37 
55 


34 
26 

361 

43 

1,830 

58 

229 


2,308 
9,267 
9,550 


2,748 
4,003 
66,401 
16,632 
142,211 
16, 171 
56,684 


2,  775 


4,047         1,468,118 


Cleared. 


Flak'. 


Steamera. 


No. 


German 

American 

Anstriaa 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

Ihinish 

French 

Greek 

Bpaniab 

l>atoh 

Snelish 

Italian 

Portngneee 

Knssian 

Sweden  and  Norwaj- 

ToUl 


96 


12 


121 

1 

323 

33 

664 


161 

38 


Meters. 
114, 652 

13,' 843 


138,444 

631 

58,951 

27, 362 

570, 379 


85,  288 
12,515 


Sailing  vessels. 
No.     I    Meters. 


07 
4 


11,030 

18,666 

1,479 


39 
50 


40 

24 
357 

41 
1.816 

55 
231 


1,548 
6.293 
8,882 


3,105 
3,881 
71.610 
15,903 
134, 626 
15,318 
57,234 


1.249 


2,782 


ToUl. 


No. 


Meters. 


4,031         1,371,040 


iO. — Statement  showing  the  narlgatum  at  the  port  of  Lishon  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1879. 


Entered. 


Flap. 


Oennan 

Amerioan 

Aostrian 

Belgian 

Brasilian 

Danish 

French 

Greek 

Spanish 

Datcb 

Kngliah 

Italian 

Portngnese 

Knssian 

Kweden  and  Norway 

Total 


Steamers. 


No. 


lOG 


8 


125 

2 

112 

41 

738 

2 

101 

1 

27 

1,266 


MeterH. 


131, 156 


Sailing  vessels. 


7,321 


153, 660 

1,473 

49, 181 

28,442 

737, 752 

1,351 

67,231 

214 

7,984 


No. 


Meters. 


35 
24 

5 


1 

30 

25 

1 

13 

24 

290 

33 

1,050 

33 

155 

1,719 


7,710 

13,847 

2,657 


468 

6,193 

5,012 

'24« 

2,013 

3,541 

65,206 

14,062 

97,712 

9,523 

42,955 


TotaL 


No. 


Meters. 


2,985 


1,456,8.^.2 
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10. — Statement  showing  the  nat^igation  at  the  port  of  Lishonf  ^c. — OontiDued. 


Flag. 


OennaD 

American 

AuBtrian 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

Danish 

French 

<^reek 

•Spanish 

Batch 

BnKlish 

Italian 

Portufnic^e' 

Russian 

^^eden  and  Norway 


Total 


Steamers. 


No. 


too 


9 


120 

2 

111 

40 

727 


98 

I 

23 


1,231 


Meters. 


144, 939 


9, 472 


181, 524 

1,483 

!>8,824 

34.036 

098,610 


66,918 
1,861 
7,393 


Cleared. 


Sailinpc  TesaelH. 


TotaL 


No 


38 

24 

6 


2 

30 

25 

2 

10 

27 

360 

44 

1,017 

32 

153 


1,770 


8.      1     No. 


Meters. 


I 
I  — 


10,124 

15,100 

2,253 


470 

6,429 

4,227 

647 

1,132 

5,127 

62,118 

20,870 

98.109 

10.970 

46,410 


3.001         1.488,941 


11. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Oporto  for  the  year  ending  Deoemktr 

31,  1879. 


lyerman 

American.. 
Austrian . . . 
Brazilian  . . 

Danish 

French 

Greek 

Spanish 

Dutch 

EuKlish 

Italian 

Norwegian . 
Portuguese . 

Russian 

Hrwedish 


Total 


f  rerman 

American . . 
Austrian... 
Brazilian  .. 

Danish 

>*rench 

Greek 

Spanish 

Dutch 

Bsglish 

Italian 

Norwegian. 
Portuguese 

Russian 

8weedi8h... 

Total 


Flag. 


Flag. 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


13 
'"'2" 

"221 


16 
18 


11 


281 


Sailing  vesiels. 


No. 


33  , 

14 
o 

1 

6 

6 

1 

7 

10 
169 
12 
58 
396 
12 
21 


TonA. 


Total. 


No. 


Tom- 


748 


I.  #29  1. 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  Tesaels. 


No. 


13 


2 
"217 

"ie 

18 

..... 

277 


Tons. 


Total. 


Ko. 

Tons. 

No. 

— 

Tons. 

39 

14 

:;:;:::::  i : 

2 

••""••••••I 

1 

1 

f) 

6 

..........J...... 

1 

1 

i 

7 

:.:.\::'j""" 

12 

169 

12 

62 

398 

11 

:::::::;:* 

21 

760 

1,037 
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■Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  in  Lisbon  to  and  from  the  United  States,  1880. 


ARRIVAI^. 

aD  12 

I 12 

3 

jian 22 

n 1'^ 

1 3 

58 

aese 11 

1 1 

'otal 140 


DEPARTURES. 

AmcTicau 0 

English 8 

French I 

Norwegian 21 

Austrian 19 

Swedish 2 

Italian 48 

Portoguese 10 

German 1 

Total 110 


oapitulation  of  meteorological  observations  at  the  Observatortf  of  the  Infante  Don 

LuiZy  in  Lisbon^  from  the  year  1850  to  1875. 


Date. 


Temper-     Hnmid- 
atare.    '      ity. 


BaiD- 
fall. 


Cent. 
15.64 
15.  31 
15.84 
15.50 
15.38 

15.  72 
15.67 
15.30 
15.82 

I  15.78 
;        15. 45 

15.82 
\        10. 03 

15.55 

16.  36 
j  15.54 
,        15.52 

15.31 
15.70 
15.  65 


Mm*. 

71.81 
72.27 
69.53 
70. 40 
69.78 
71.54 
71.35 
68.95 
71.52 
73.97 
73.50 
70.62 
69.75 
71.08 
69.68 
72.  35 
71.57 
70.83 
68.29 
69.03 


if  nut. 
880.2 
758.3 
949.9 
701.3 
717.2 
817.8 
836.4 
481.8 
950.6 
985.9 
637.5 
668.2 
670.0 
479.4 
621.8 
9I7.T 
927.2 
694.3 
437.5 
465.6 


teorological  observations  at  Lisbon  during  the  year  1878,  made  at  the  Obi*ervatory  of 

the  Infante  Don  Luis. 


Date. 


1878. 

* "      ■   'i 

J 

.....I 

i 

1 

••" .....,........••.......•..•...•.•...•.....•••..-..- I 

Br 

i 

if 

r 

nnal  mean 


Temper- 

Humid- 

Rain. 

ature. 

ity. 
Mm$. 

fall. 

Cent. 

JffTM. 

9.67 

71.60 

2LI 

11.07 

75.07 

50.9 

13.61 

60.20 

57.6 

14.96 

83.39 

101.0 

16.  58 

73.90 

36.7 

18.71 

66.72 

2.8 

21.70 

61.57 

0.8 

20.97 

73.38 

19.7 

20.  78 

65. 16 

31.5 

17.01 

75.88 

89.4 

11.68 

75.64 

152.0 

10.91 

80.68 

186.8 

15.64 

71.92 

749.  s^ 
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Articles. 


Oatfl 
Rye. 


Barley 


yioar 


Indian  com 


Wheat 


Total. 


15. — Importation  of  oereaU  at  Lisbotif  1879. 


From— 


Spain 

United  States . 
Great  Britain. 
United  SUtea. 
Great  Britain 
Spain 


Kilograms. 


14,615 


Italy 
United  States 

France 

Great  Britain . 

Morocco 

Brazil 

United  States. 
Great  Britain. 

Morocco 

Turkey 

Uruguav  

United  States 
Great  Britain. 

Spain 

Morocco 

Rassia 

Turkey 

Uru^ay 


329,400 

&34,4^ 

56,491 

344,483 

605.874 

127,450 

183,628 

13,514 

6H.485 

4.455 

3.050 

15, 062, 078 

13, 336,  315 

1.582.526 

10,  535. 490 

30,245 

60.  263.  216 

397, 316 

459,305 

566,304 

2,454,532 

1.493,532 

17, 241 


I 


Valae. 


«34l» 

6,M6  9! 

9. 811  M 

1,796  20 

11. 161  m 

19.630  W 

4,129  93 

15,065ai 

1,950  84 

5,3S4  44 

346« 

96  04 

ATI,  744  W 

396;2SSS4 

49.564  44 

329.983  1: 

947  1( 

3,  384. 380  «K 

22,313  89 

25.795  8S 

31,803  8 

83,870  04 
968  71 


108,492,983  I    5,012,268  17 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  sources  of  revenue  and  the  branches 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  ending  June  30, 
1882,  presented  to  the  Cortes  January  4,  1881 : 


16.— Revenue,  1881-'32. 

Direct  taxes $7,  l:i5, 160  40 

Stamp  and  register  duties 3, 321, 756  00 

Indirect  taxes 16. 468, 671  60 

National  domains  and  miscellaneous 2, 73:^,  948  7i 

Repayments  and  sundries 1, 193, 052  ^ 

:«),  852, 588  96 
Extraordinary  receipts  (^ loans) 2, 395, 440  00 

Total  revenue 33, 248, 028  9« 

17. — Branches  of  eorpendiiure,  1881-82. 

Public  debt $14,1.36,522  47 

Treasury 6,066,024  44 

Home  office 2,464,732  53 

Justice 687,252  03 

War 4,723,299  89 

Marine 1,782,271  W 

Foreign  affairs 300, 176  lil 

Public  works,  ordinary 2,629,446  9S 

32, 789, 725  49 
Public  works,  extraordinary 4,214,160  00 

Total  expenditure 37,003  885  49 
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IS. — Declared  exports  from  Lisbon  to  the  United  States,  18h(). 

Corkwood |582,608  2\) 

Iron  ore 14,904  76 

Salt ,  *-i5,TJ9  VJ 

Old  iron  (rails,  &c.) 116,003  26 

Wine 3,507  44 

Gumcopnl -  11,976  95 

Corks 7,011  85 

Hides 216  00 

Wool 368  36 

Canary  seed 1,974  79 

Licorice 17,102  67 

Almonds 767  60 

Madder 238  29 

Preserved  plums 212  22 

Marble 133  49 

Total r^>,755  26 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1881  BY  CONSUL  GENERAL  RICHMCND. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rome^  March  10,  1S82. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  statiHticis  of  births  and  deaths,  which  are  veiy  care- 
fully kept,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  nearly  accurate,  on  the  3l8t  of 
December,  1880,  the  population  of  Italy  was  28,524,999,  of  which  14,378,603 
were  males  and  14,146,396  females.  For  the  year  1880,  according  to  the 
i^ame  statistics,  the  increase  of  population  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
was  only  about  87,900,  while  it  reached  227,471  in  1879,  and  for  several 
vears  back  the  average  annual  increase  had  been  over  200,000. 

The  third  general  census  of  the  kingdom  was  taken  on  the  31st  of  I)e- 
<'ember,  1881,  but  the  official  returns  will  only  be  prepared  toward  May 
or  June  next.  However,  the  results  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  are  al- 
ready known,  among  which  are  the  following  : 


i    PopalatioD      Population 

Cities.  I    on  Decern-    j    on  Deceni 

b©r:.n.  1881.  :  b«r  31,  1871. 


Milan 

Ttoroe..., 
Turin..., 
Palermo . 
OenoB  . . 
Floi-ence 
Venice... 
Meflsina  . 
Bologna  . 
<'ataDia.. 
Le}(boni . 


321,539  201,985 

300,292  1  244,484 

251,000  ,  212,644 

244,955  '  219,398 

179,491  ;  161.669 

103,312  167,093 

132,826  128.901 

126,497  111,8^ 

123,274  i  115,957 

KJO.  000  I  84.  897 

97,  615  !  97,  097 


The  census  returns  for  Naples,  the  most  po[)ulous  city  in  the  kingdom, 
have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  central  bureau  in  Rome. 


EMICIEATION. 


In  ordinary  years  Italy  furnishes  a  little  less  than  100,000  emigrants 
to  foreign  countries.    The  greater  number  are  from  the  peasant  class. 
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In  1880  tbey  were  119,901(100,726  males  and  19,175  females);  84,224 
went  to  countries  in  Europe,  2,408  to  African  countries  (chiefly  Tunis 
and  other  North  African  states),  33,080  to  North  and  South  America, 
and  189  to  various  other  countries.  ' 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1881,  the  number  of  Italian  emi- 
grants to  foreign  countries  was  75,044;  for  the  same  period  in  lSSi\ 
1870,  and  1H78  it  was  74,270,  61,704,  and  60,795,  respectively. 

HARVESTS. 

The  crops  of  1881  were  generally  short,  or  less  than  average,  but  har- 
vest returns  are  still  verj^  incomplete,  and  I  am  able  to  furnish  only  tbe 
few  figures  at  present  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Wheat  was  short;  yield,  107,607,568  bushels,  being  25  per  cent,  le^s 
than  the  average  crop  and  42  i)er  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1880,  when 
165,494,278  bushels  were  harvested. 

Maize  was  also  short ;^  no  figures  obtainable.  In  1880  its  yield  was 
81,958,245  bushels,  about  7  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Kye  and  barley  short;  yield,  16,467,170  bushels,  or  20  per  cent,  less 
tlian  the  average  croj),  and  26  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1880,  which 
gave  19,997,666  bushels. 

Oats,  short;  the  yield  was  14,244,380  bushels,  or  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average,  and  28  per  cent,  less  than  the  preceding  harvest  of 
19.301,507  bushels. 

The  rice  croj)  is  reported  fair,  but  no  figures  can  be  obtained  as  yet; 
27,710,973  bushels  were  harvested  in  1880,  or  about  2  per  cent,  more 
than  tlie  average  crop. 

Potatoes  were  generally  good,  and  the  yield  abundant;  no  figures 
obtainable.  The  crop  in  1880  was  1,410,854,297  pounds,  or  9  per  cent. 
less  than  the  averjige. 

Hemp,  fair:  no  figures  of  the  yield  obtainable.  The  product  in  1880 
was  176,694,621  pounds,  or  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  crop. 

Flax,  short;  the  yield  was  36,121,109  pounds,  being  30  per  cent^  less 
than  the  average  croi>.  In  1880  the  product  was  45,339,083  pounds,  or 
12  i)er  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Chestnuts,  one  of  the  important  agricultural  products,  were  fair;  no 
figures  obtainable.  In  1880  the  yield  was  1,223,196,002  pounds,  or  4 
per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Beans,  pease,  lentils,  and  other  leguminous  plants  were  all  less  than 
average,  but  no  figures  are  yet  obtainable.  In  1880  their  united  yield 
was  12,691,081  bushels,  or  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  crop. 

Olives  were  short,  especially  in  South  Italy.  In  1880  this  product 
gave  86,145,150  gallons  of  oil,  or  about  2  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

The  vintage  was  considerably  less  than  an  average  one,  but  the 
wine  was  fair  in  quality ;  no  figurt^s  are  yet  known.  In  1880  it  gave 
54^3,533,579  gallons  of  wine,  being  then  25  percent,  less  than  the  average. 

Oranges  and  lemons  sutt*ere<l  from  drought,  especially  in  Sicily,  still 
the  yield  was  middling;  no  figures  obtainable;  2,537,425,314  oranges 
and  lemons  were  gath*Ted  in  1880,  or  6  per  cent,  less  than  the  average 
crop. 

Other  fniit,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples,  &c.,  were  gener- 
ally short  and  inferior  in  quality. 

The  tx)bacco  crop  was  also  less  than  an  average  one,  but  no  figures  of 
the  yield  are  obtainable.  It  appears  that  the  young  plants  suffere<i  con- 
siderably from  cold  and  changeable  weather. 

The  yield  of  silk  cocoons  in  1881  was  87,802,205  pounds  ;  in  1880  it 
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was  91,849,736  pounds.  The  annual  average  of  the  silk  crop  has  not 
been  officially  determined ;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  principal  products, 
and  Italy  now  ranks  as  the  second  silk-growing  country  of  the  world, 
being  only  exceeded  by  China. 

MANUFACTURES. 

I  regret  the  entire  lack  of  any  figures  relating  to  manufactures  and 
manufacturing  industries  later  than  those  given  in  the  reports  of  my 
predecessors;  their  development  in  18$1  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
increased  importation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such  as  machinery, 
tools,  and  coal.  Also,  the  first  national  exposition  held  at  Milan  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1881  has  demonstrated  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
young  kingdom,  though  still  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  are  making 
considerable  progress  toward  placing  Italy  among  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

A  statistical  work  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  recently 
published  by  the  government,  gives  the  following  information  relating 
to  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  lignite,  peat,  salt,  boracic  acid,  marble, 
&c.  In  these  statistics  the  totals  for  the  term  of  five  years,  viz,  from 
1876  to  1879,  are  given : 

The  Italian  mines  produced  during  these  five  years  an  annual  aver- 
age of  215,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  giving  an  average  annual  value  of 
$357,050.  The  mines  of  the  island  of  Elba  furnished  four-fifths  of  the 
whole;  the  remaining  one-fifth  was  divided  among  the  mines  of  Sardi- 
nia, Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  The  greater 
part  of  this  ore,  averaging  185,000  tons  per  year,  was  exported,  chieflj^ 
to  France  and  England,  and  also  in  som^  quantity  to  the  United  States; 
for,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  Italy  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  the  smelting  of  its  ores  and  its  supply  of  manufact- 
ures of  metals.  It  thus  appears  that  during  the  five  years,  as  above, 
there  remained  for  smelting  at  home  only  the  small  average  quantity 
of  30,000  tons  of  iron  ore  per  year. 

Pig  iron  from  ore,  old  iron  worked  over,  and  steel  produced  by  Ital- 
ian founderies  during  the  five  years  1875-1879  averaged  45,000  tons 
per  year,  valued  at  about  $4,053,000  per  year.  The  average  annual 
product  of  copper  ore  for  the  same  five  years  was  23,400  tons,  valued  at 
about  $248,970,  and  copper  metal,  400  tons,  valued  at  $92,640. 

Zinc  ore  from  1875  to  1879  averaged  an  annual  yield  of  65,200  tons ; 
average  annual  value,  $817,934.  This  ore  was  nearly  all  exported  after 
calcination  only.  For  the  same  period  the  yield  of  lead  ore,  more  or 
less  argentiferous,  was  about  25,000  tons  per  year;  its  average  annual 
value  was  $1,061,000.  These  figures  represent  the  richer  portion  of  the 
ore,  which  is  nearly  all  exported;  the  poorer  portion,  fused  in  Italian 
founderies,  was  calculated  to  be  10,600  tons  per  year.  Average  annual 
value  of  silver  produced  and  smelted  for  the  five  years  1875-1879, 
33.060  pounds;  average  annual  value,  $549,050.  Lead  in  leaves  and 
litharge,  10,000  tons;  value,  $772,000. 

Italy  has  no  coal  deposits  of  importance.  There  are  only  three  mines 
now  being  worked  in  the  kingdom;  one  at  La  Thuile,  near  the  Little 
Saint  Bernard  Pass;  one  at  Cludicino,  in  the  province  of  Friuli;  and  one 
in  Sardinia;  a  few  other  deposits  in  the  Alps  and  in  Sardinia  are  of  but 
little  consequence.  Only  an  average  of  700  tons  of  coal  was  mined  per 
year  for  the  five  years  1875-1879;  average  annual  value,  $4,053.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  Italy  was  obliged  to  import  an  annual  average  of 

4277 6) 
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i;i40,000t4tD8  of  coal.at  an  auuual  cost  of  about  $7,758,000.  TLe  greater 
pui't  of  tliia  coal  came  from  ^Newt^astle  and  Cardiff,  iu  EDglaud. 

The  product  of  lignite  for  tbe  five  years,  as  above,  was  120,000  tons 
Huutitirlly;  annual  value,  $254,760.  Coal  and  lignite  uiiniug  now  give 
employment  to  1,500  men.  Peat  is  fouud  in  considerable  deposit  at 
tlie  foot  of  tbe  Alps,  extending  from  Aviglianato  Udiue;  also  in  Lower 
Venetia  and  along  tbe  coast  of  Tuscany.  It  is  somewhat  used  in  local 
industries,  such  as  glass-works,  potteries,  brick  kilns,  &c.  Its  annual 
l>rodnetiou  for  tbe  five  years  1875-1879  averaged  100,000  tons;  average 
annual  value,  $270,200;  tbe  beds  now  worked  employ  3,000  bauds. 

The  chief  mineral  product  of  Italy  is  sulphur,  Italy  now  furnishes 
about  three- fourths  of  the  entire  product  of  Europe,  and  sulphur  in  its 
relation  to  her  own  mineral  products  of  alt  kinds  represents  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  average  annual  yield  of  solphnr  during 
the  five  years  1875-1879  was  282,000  tons;  average  annual  value  about 
$5,983,000 ;  over  three- fourths,  or  216,600  tons,  was  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  to  France,  England,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Austria.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  tbe  sulphur  product  is  yielded  hy  the 
island  of  Sicily,  11  per  cent,  by  the  Romagiia  district,  and  3  per  cent 
by  the  uuited  provinces  of  Avvellino,  Naples,  and  Rome.  The  Sicilian 
sulphur  is  nearly  all  exported  as  it  comes  from  the  kilus  (caharoni) ;  it 
is  classed  in  seven  grades  in  trade,  prices  varying  from  $19.49  to  $21.23 
per  ton,  delivered  at  the  principal  ports,  such  as  Catania,  Uirgenti, 
Licata,  Palermo,  and  Messina.  The  Bomagna  sulphur  generally  aoder- 
goes  a  second  fusion,  and  averages  $24.13  per  ton.  There  is  so  exp<Mt 
on  sulphur,  both  raw  and  refined,  of  $2.12  J  per  ton,  which  for  the  yean 
1875  to  1S79  gave  an  annual  average  of  $458,568  to  tbe  exchequer.  Sul- 
phur mining  and  its  industries  now  employ  21,000  men,  of  whom  18,000 
are  in  tbe  island  of  Sicily. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  tons  of  salt  (15,000  tons  rock 
salt,  11,000  tons  from  salt  springs,  and  295,000  tons  marine  salt)  was 
the  average  anunal  product  for  the  five  years  1875-1879 ;  average  an- 
nual exports  for  the  same  period,  102,800  tons,  sent  chiefly  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  England,  the  United  States,  and  North  Africa.  Salt  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  the  mainland,  but  not  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  which  are  tbe  chief  centers  of  its  production.  In  the  great 
salt-pits  belonging  t«  the  Crown,  at  Trapaui,  in  Sicily,  and  Cagliari,  in 
Sardinia,  tbe  coat  of  salt  for  the  government,  delivenid  on  board,  rarely 
goes  above  97  cents  per  ton  ;  for  exportation  it  averages  $1.25  per  ton, 
but  as  sold  by  tbe  government  on  the  mainland  the  price  is  $106.15  per 
ton,  and  retailed  in  small  quantities  at  10^  cents  per  kilogram  (2^  pounds); 
however,  for  salting  stock  salt  is  sold  according  to  agreement. 

A  movement  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  induce  tbe  gov- 
ernment to  lower  its  rate  of  taxation  on  salt,  or  abolish  it  altogether. 
The  promoters  of  this  movement  claim  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  tbe  people  to  make  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  as  salt  is,  the  object 
of  such  exorbitant  taxation  as  to  virtually  place  its  proper  and  neces- 
sary use  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  loasses,  thereby  injuring  the  health 
and  weakening  tbe  constitution  of  both  man  and  bea«t.  With  the 
present  financial  plans  of  tbe  government,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  material 
reduction  will  be  made  iu  this  tax  on  salt  in  the  near  future.  Four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  four  men  are  now  employed  in  Italian  salt-works. 

The  production  of  boracic  acid  iu  tbe  communes  of  Pomerance  and 
Castelnuovo,  in  tbe  Tuscan  sea  flats,  was  2,680  tons  per  year  for  tbe 
five  years  1875-1879;  average  annual  value,  $413,892;  it  was  nearly^ 
exported  to  England  and  the  United  States;  this  industry  gives  em- 
ployment to  4*W  \iatt'\.a.     A.Y\\\>\.  o^  «.Mth  called  pozzolatta  has  conaid- 
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erable  importance,  kuowu  in  the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  Eoman 
cement.  It  is  a  lava  modified  by  the  action  of  time,  and  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  mortars  for  building ;  it  is  chiefly  mined  in  the  environs 
of  Naples  and  Eome,  although  abounding  in  other  places.  The  annual 
average  production  of  the  pozzolano  pits  of  Naples  and  Kome  is  about 
230,000  tons ;  average  annual  value^  $193,000.  Nine-tenths  of  this  pro- 
duct is  consumed  at  home. 

Concerning  the  product  of  marble  in  the  Apttan  Alps,  the  chief  quar- 
ries of  which  are  at  Carrara,  Massa,  and  Serravezza,  for  the  live  years 
1875-1879,  the  quantity  quarried  per  year  averaged  132,000  tons ;  aver- 
age annual  value,  $2,343,702.  Eighty -five  thousand  tons  of  this  marble 
were  in  blocks  and  47,000  were  sawed  and  wrought.  For  the  same 
period  the  annual  average  production  of  other  stones  quarried  was  600 
tons  of  alabaster,  worth  (9,264 ;  Veronese  marble  and  other  marbles 
not  in  the  Apuan  Alps,  45,000  tons,  worth  $173,700;  granite  from 
Baveno,  on  Ijake  Maggiore,  and  from  Sardinia,  Elba,  &c.,  worth  $44,004 ; 
other  building  stones,  worth  $1,544,000 ;  slate,  20,000  tons,  worth  $69,480 ; 
pumice  stone  from  the  island  of  Lipari,  6,000  tons,  worth  $81,006j  tah;, 
7,300  tons,  worth  $44,175 ;  asbestos,  200  tons,  worth  $38,600  j  ochers 
and  coloring  earths,  2,500  tons,  worth  $57,900 ;  and  kaolin,  4,500  tons, 
worth  $42,556.  To  complete  this  brief  statement  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Italy,  I  may  add  that  in  1878,  the  last  year  of  which  any  statistics 
can  be  obtained,  the  production  of  lime,  cement,  &c.,  was  740.000  tons 
lime,  10,000  tons  of  cement,  and  130,000  tons  of  plaster,  the  wnole  esti- 
mated to  have  been  worth  $2,509,000. 

MEBCHANT  MABINE. 

At  the  end  of  1880  the  Italian  mercantile  fleet  comprised  7,980  ves- 
sels, aggregating  999,196  tons;  7,882  were  sailing  vessels,  of  922,146 
tons,  and  158  steamers,  of  77,050  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
these  vessels  in  1880,  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years,  were: 


Yean. 


1880 
1879 
1878 


Sailing  yesaels. 


Nnmber. 


7,822 
7.910 
8,438 


Tons 


922,146 
933,306 
966,137 


SteameiB. 


Number. 


158 
151 
152 


Tona. 


77,050 
72,666 
63,020 


Their  classification,  according  to  capacity,  is  shown  by  Table  A. 

Table  A. — The  Italian  mercantile  fleet  in  1880,  compared  with  the  two  pre<ieding  years, 

SAILING  VESSELS. 


Grand  total : 

Number  of  vessels 

Tous ^ 

Over  1.000  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  901  to  1,000  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  801  to  900  tons : 

Number 

Tons    

From  701  to  800  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  601  to  700  tons : 

Number 

Tons 


7,822 
922,146 

18 
19,277 

35 
34,054 

62 
53,112 

104 
76,  524 

140 
88,506 


7,910 
933,  306 

20 
21, 795 

33 
31.253 

65 
55,327 

108 
81,238 

152 
97,8IQ 


1878. 


8,438 
966,137 

19 
21,387 

29 
27,555 

66 
56,190 

109 
81,907 
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Tablb  a.— The  lUlian  nrrcanftk  fieel  in  1880,  ^t.— Cod  tinned. 
SAILIHO  VBS8ELS— Contianed. 
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SHIPBUILDING. 

The  falling  off  in  the  importance  of  ship-building,  which  has  been 
noted  at  length  in  former  reports,  also  continued  in  1880.  For  some 
years  back  Italian  ship  owners  have  be^n  ordering  many  of  their  new 
<K)nstructions  in  foreign  countries,  chiefly  England,  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior mechanical  facilities  in  that  country  in  the  construction  of  vessels 
formed  of  iron  or  steel,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  1880,  263  vessels  of  all  classes,  aggregating  14,526  tons,  were  built 
in  the  sliip-yai^ds  of  Italy.  Their  total  declared  value  was  $816,292.53, 
of  which  $465,715.53  represented  the  value  of  the  hulks,  and  $350,577 
their  rigging  and  equipment;  14  were  steamers  and  steam  launches,  the 
remainder  sailing  vessels;  4  only  were  over  500  tons  burden;  7  from  401 
to  500  tons;  5  from  301  to  400  tons;  3  fiom  201  to  300  tons;  6  from  101 
to  200  tons ;  25  from  51  to  100  tons,  and  213  under  50  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  1879  was  269;  tonnage,  21,213, 
and  declared  value,  $1,115,682. 

PERSONS  ENGAaED   IN  MARITIME   PURSUITS. 

Maritime  pursuits  gave  employment  to  172,584  persons  in  1880.  They 
were  classified  as  follows:  6,818  captains,  870  mates,  94,160  seamen, 
42,872  fishermen  (37,737  fishermen  along  the  Italian  littoral,  and  5,135 
on  the  high  seas),  8,721  boatmen,  275  pilots,  392  engineers,  253  naval 
constructors,  and  14,416  ship  carpenters  and  caulkers.  The  total 
number  of  men  in  these  pursuits  and  industries  at  the  end  of  1879  was 
167,282,  from  which  it  appears  there  was  a  gain  of  5,687  in  1880 ;  this 
was  chiefly  in  seamen. 

SHIPWRECKS. 

Concerning  the  damage  and  losses  sustained  by  shipping  in  Italian 
waters  in  1880,  there  were  66  wrecks;  53  were  Italian  vessels,  4  Eng- 
lish, 3  French,  2  Greek,  2  Austrian,  1  Turkish,  and  1  Norwegian.  These 
wrecks  caused  the  loss  of  264  lives;  17  on  Italian  vessels  and  247  on 
foreign  vessels.  The  loss  and  damage  to  property  by  53  of  the  forego- 
ing vessels,  so  far  as  known,  amounted  to  $206,595.49,  of  which 
^73,367.59  for  43  Italian  vessels  and  $133,227.90  for  10  foreign  vessels. 
The  preceding  year,  1879,  was  the  most  disastrous  to  navigators  in 
Italian  waters  of  any  during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  number  of 
wrecks,  although  the  loss  of  life  was  less  than  in  1880.  In  that  year 
^1879)  there  were  154  wrecks,  occasioning  a  loss  of  112  lives  and  a  loss 
and  damage  to  vessels,  so  far  as  known  by  the  government,  of 
^728,833.62. 

NAVIGATION. 

No  oflicial  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  entire  kingdom  has  yet 
been  published  later  than  for  the  year  1879 ;  but  if  semi-official  publi- 
cations relating  to  the  year  1880  may  be  trusted,  in  no  year  since  the 
unification  of  Italy  were  the  results  of  shipping  so  satisfactory. 

There  have  been  published,  however,  official  statements  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  six  principal  ports  in  1880,  that  is  to  say,  Genoa,  Naples, 
Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Venice,  showing  that  for  commercial 
purposes  52,033  entries  and  clearances  were  registered,  aggregating 
15,653,531  tons,  a  gain  of  1,445  in  number  and  1,134,427  in  tonnage  over 
1879 ;  12,168  entries  and  clearances  of  5,985,280  tons  were  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  39,865  of  9,668,251  tons  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  in  each  of  tlie  six  ports  in  1880,  compared  with  1879, 
is  shown  in  Table  B. 
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Table  B. — Xarlgalion   In  the  six  principal  parts  of  Italy  in  1880,  compared  trith  1879. 


Foreign. 


Coa«twiae. 


1880. 


1879. 


Ports. 


Genoa . . 
Kaples  . 
Leghorn 
IfeaainA 
Palermo 
Venice . 
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884 
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957 

3,887 

823,424 
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« 
p 
a 
e 
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933,762 
459,884 
572.254 
607.649 
878,395 


1880. 


1879. 


c 
t« 

«• 
a 
a 
o 

H 


1, 679, 334 
2, 205, 945 
1. 991, 183 
1,820,483 
1, 579, 714 
391.502 


S  G   & 


6.943 
8,314 
7,808 
7,620 
6.334 
1,674 


ft 
« 

B 
9 


1.490,m 
2,04S,5» 
l,891,4a» 
1.683.m 
1,479,68S 


The  Italian  flag  was  represented  by  40,295  entries  and  clearances,  of 
8,064,280  tons ;  29,958  were  sailing  vessels  of  1,825,979  tons,  and  10,33S 
01  steamers  of  6,238,301  tons.  The  flags  of  foreign  nations  whose  ship- 
ping was  most  important  in  these  ports  in  1880  were  represented  as  fol- 
lows: 

English :  4,780  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  of  4,084,672  tons  (518  sail- 
ing vessels  or  148,717  tons,  and  4,262  steamers  of  3,945,955  tons). 

French  :  3,283  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  of  2,303,705  tons  (146  sail- 
ing vessels  of  40,054  tons,  and  3,137  steamers  of  2,263,651  tons). 

Oerman :  487  entered  and  cleared,  550,334  tons*(116  sailing  vessels  of 
23,263  tons,  and  371  steamers  of  536,071  tons). 

Austrian:  1,693  entered  and  cleared,  293,713  tons  (1,210  sailing  ves- 
sels of  133,717  tons,  and  486  steamers  of  160,096  tons). 

Dutch:  320  entered  and  cleared,  of  215,095  tons  (62  sailing  vessels  of 
9,273  tons,  and  258  steamers  of  206,222  tons). 

Swedish  and  Norwegian :  308  entered  and  cleared,  of  114,591  tons  (201 
sailing  vessels  of  66,027  tons,  and  107  steamers  of  48,564  tons). 

OreeJc:  438  entered  and  cleared,  of  98,150  tons  (411  sailing  vessels  of 
81,435  tons,  and  27  steamers  of  16,715  tons). 

Spanish:  122  entered  and  cleared,  of  18,278  tons  (96  sailing  vessels 
of  10,403  tons,  and  26  steamers  of  7,875  tons). 

Turkish :  45  entered  and  cleared,  of  4,285  tons,  all  of  which  were  sail- 
ing vessels. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  (for  in  Italian  navigation  returns,  as  Id 
commercial  statistics,  the  two  countries  are  combined,  and  it  is  impos 
sible  to  separate  them)  were  represented  by  78  vessels  entered  and 
cleared,  of  41,102  tons;  all  were  sailing  vessels.  They  entered  and 
cleared  as  follows :  Genoa,  20,  of  12,045  tons ;  Leghorn,  26,  14,573  tons; 
Messina,  11,  4,456  tons  j  Naples,  12,  5,718  tons ;  Palermo,  7, 3,536  tons; 
and  Venice  2,  of  774  tons.  . 

A  parliamentary  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decrease 
of  shipping  carrying  the  Italian  flag,  and  the  means  to  favor  and  sup- 
port it,  closed  its  sittings  late  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  Its  results  will 
be  shortly  made  public,  as  the  commission  must  report  to  Parliament 
within  two  months.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  recommend  the  abo- 
lition of  special  taxes  bearing  on  maritime  freights  and  transportation,, 
the  subsidizing  of  the  great  navigation  lines,  the  encouragement  of  con- 
structions in  iron  and  steel,  and  that  assistance  be  given  in  the  substi- 
tution of  steamers  fot  «»a\lmg  vessels. 
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III  July,  1881,  Parliament  approved  an  act  uniting  the  twocbief  Italian 
steam  navigation  companies,  namely,  the  Florio  Company,  of  Palermo, 
and  the  Rubattino  Company,  of  Genoa.  They  now  form  one  company, 
with  a  capital  of  tL9,300,0(K),  and  will  conduct  the  most  important 
Italian  postal  and  trading  service  to  other  European  countries,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America. 

ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL. 

Great  advantages  are  anticipated  for  the  commercial  and  industrial 
well-being  of  Italy  from  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  completed  in  December, 
1881;  its  railroad  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  the  summer  of  1882.  By 
this  means  the  port  of  Genoa  will  be  placed  in  direct  communication 
with  Switzerland,  and  with  Central  and  Western  Germany,  thus  forming 
for  them  by  the  Italian  lines  of  na\igation  a  direct  connection  with  the 
extreme  Orient  and  the  western  hemisphere.  To  the  cost  of  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel  and  its  connecting  works  the  Italian  Government  origi- 
nally agreed  to  contribute  t4, 742,779,  the  Upper  Italian  Eailroad  Com- 
pany (1,930,000,  and  the  communes  and  provinces  interested  (2,013,221, 
a  total  of  $8,680,000;  but  this  proving  insufficient,  a  further  sum  of 
$1,930,000  was  given,  bringing  the  share  of  Italy  in  this  great  work  up 
to  a  total  of  $10,616,000.  The  St.  Gothard  tunnel  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination between  the  three  countries  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Table  C  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy,  exclusive  ot 
the  transit  trade,  with  other  nations  in  1880,  compared  with  1879.  This 
statement  is  made  up  from  the  detailed  returns  of  the  exchequer,  gen- 
erally obtainable  nine  or  ten  months  after  the  end  of  each  year  in  ques- 
tion. Details  of  the  various  articles  of  imports  and  exports  in  1880  are 
given  later  on  in  Tables  D  and  E,  which  compare  the  foreign  trade  of  1881 
with  that  of  1880. 

Table  C. — Commerce  of  Italy  with  other  nations  in  1880,  compared  with  1879. 


Exports. 


Countries. 


England 

France 

Austria 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Bel  ffiam 

Holland 

Russia 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal 

United  States  and  Canada 

Argentine  Confederation 

Greece  and  Malta 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey •• 

Ejcypt   

Tunis  and  Tripoli 

English  possessions  in  Asia «... 

Other  countries 


$51, 851, 000 

60, 975. 000 

36, 852, 000 

17, 567. 000 

6.880,000 

2, 475, 000 

1, 823, 000 

16.953,000 

1, 165.  000 

15, 145. 000 

3,  379, 000 

1,372,000 

6, 414, 000 

591,000 

5,  390, 000 
807,000 

9, 414, 000 

6,  566, 000 


Total i    24.\119,000 


$51, 218. 000 

59, 826, 000 

38,872,000 

9, 123, 000 

6, 486, 000 

2,  839, 000 

2,288,000 

20, 449, 000 

2,102,000 

14, 364, 000 

4.288,000 

2, 010, 000 

12,187,000 

1,027,000 

6, 310, 000 

876,000 

10. 529, 000 

3, 529, 000 


$16, 745. 
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33.262, 

15, 676, 

20,448, 
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1.391. 
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2,091, 

10,948, 

4,136, 

3,368, 

2,836, 

56, 

2.400. 

722, 

5.449, 

1,598, 
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000 
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248, 323, 000       226, 402. 192 


$18. 902, 000 

94, 372, 000 

41, 355, 000 

4, 760, 000 

21, 481, 000 

1,203,000 

1, 127, 000 

4, 940, 000 

2, 216, 000 

12, 387, 000 

4. 105, 000 

2,832,900 

3,541,000 

45,000 

2.058,0f0 

818,000 

2, 370, 000 

2,867,000 

221, 374, 000 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  same  returns  I  am  also  able  to  show  in  detail  the  trade  with 
the  IJnited  States  and  Canada  in  1880.  The  two  countries  being  com- 
bined in  these  statements,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  character  of  the  imports  that  the  greater  portion  were 
from  the  United  States.    The  imports  were  as  follows : 


Spirits : 

Pure galloDs. 

Sweetened  or  perfumed do... 

Petroleum  and  mineral  oils,  refined poundti. 

Other  oils do... 

Coffee do... 

Cocoa do... 

Sugar,  raw do... 

Pepper  and  pimento do... 

Tobacco,  raw do... 

Gums,  resins,  and  resinous  substances do . . . 

Vegetable  tanning  and  dyestuffs,  unground do . . . 

Hemp  and  flax ". .' do . . . 

Cordage do... 

Cotton,  raw do... 

Silk- worm  eggs do... 

Wood  for  cabinet-makers do . . . 

Timber,  hewed  or  sawed cubic  feet . 

Casks,  new  and  old capacity  in  gallons. 

Skins  and  hides pounds. 

Machinery tons . 

Wheat bushels. 

Com do . . . 

Flour pounds. 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked do... 

Grease do... 


1, 074, 327 

2,377 

124, 360, 876 

8,413,197 

494.280 

23, 590 

274.919 

90,407 

2, 859, 638 

5,000,34:J 

1,401,269 

70, 5f^ 

7, 716 

9, 012,  :V18 

l,:i5l 

491, 635 

372,825 

53,000 

860, 251 

1,952,640 

64, 798, 080 

134, 483 

612,  OOS 

6, 350, 466 


As  in  former  years,  these  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  artich\s 
and  a  small  quantity  of  machinery.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  yams, 
thread,  or  textile  fabrics  were  included. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  pork  and  its  various  prepara- 
tions from  any  country  whatever,  which  was  promulgated  early  in  1871), 
still  continues  in  force,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  American  trade. 

EXPORTS  TO   TLB  UNITED   STATES. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1880,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  Italian  exchequer,  previously  referred  to, 
were  as  follows : 


Wine : 

Id  casks gallons . . 

In  bottles .Dottles.. 

Oil  ve  oil pounds . . 

Other  oils do 

Volatile  oils,  and  essences  of  orange  and  the  like do 

Preserves  in  sugar  or  honey do 

Boracic  acid do.... 

Gallic  acid do 

Salts  of  quinine do ... . 

Carbonate  of  magnenia do 

Marine  salt ....' tons. . 

Argols  and  tartar pounds.. 

Miscellaneous  chemical  products do.... 

Licorice do 

Herbs,  flowers,  and  leaves,  non-medicinal do 

Manna do 


284,775 

32,800 

2, 243,  mt 

52,691 

81.094 

1, 792, 152 

2, 947, 163 

73, 415 

798 

468, 045 

45, 465 

1,518,115 

34.833 

250,006 

142, 640 

35, 715 
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Lemon  and  citron  Juice,  concentrated pounds . 

MiscellaneouH  uiedicinals do... 

Common  soap do . . . 

Perfumery  do . . . 

Wood,  bark,  leaves,  &c.,  for  dyeing  and  tanning: 

Ungronnd do . . . 

Ground do... 

Hemp,  flax,  and  jute : 

Raw .^. do... 

Combed do... 

Cordage do . . . 

Linen  and  hemp  fabrics do... 

Wool,  raw  and  combed .do... 

Made-np  articles  for  wearing  apparel,  &c do . . . 

Silk  fabrics do.. . 

Timber,  rough,  sawed,  and  hewed cubic  feet. 

Barrels  and  casks,  old  and  new capacity  in  (gallons. 

Furniture  and  frames pounds . 

Straw  hats number. 

Rags pounds. 

Gloves,  leather pairs . 

Ores tons . 

Old  iron do . . . 

Railroad  iron do... 

Paper pounds . 

Corks ^ do... 

Wooden  tools  and  utensils do . . . 

Block  marble tons . 

Marble  and  alabaster  statuary pounds. 

Wrought  marble  and  alabaster do*. . . 

Earth,  and  ochers do... 

Lime,  plaster,  and  cement tons. 

Brimst^me,  raw  and  refined do. . . 

Maccaroni pounds . 

Sea  biscuit do . . . 

Oranges  and  lemons do... 

Carnb  beans do.. . 

Almonds do... 

Filberts do... 

Fi|^8,  dried do... 

Raisins do . . . 

Fish  in  brine do . . . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  in  vinegar,  oil,  and  salt do . . . 

Fresh  vegetables do... 

Miscellaneous  seeds do.. . 

Cheese do . . . 

Glue : do.- . 

Human  hair do.. . 

Haberdashery do . . . 

Articles  for  museums  and  collections •. declared  value. 


56,218 
160,277 
137,561) 

10, 582 

479, 730 
5, 314, 285 


403, 
76, 

14, 
16, 

48, 
43, 

7. 

323, 

85, 

3,391, 

18,918, 

191, 

74, 


339 
22 

108 

44 

204 

76,380 

716 

98 

1,147 

30 

109, 970 

43 

402 

2,589 

1,125 

105 

27 

50 

94 

476 

66 

178 

4 

18 
$31 


008 

060 

992 

755 

061 

431 

802 

928 

000 

318 

900 

898 

800 

458 

372i 

425i 

7X) 

487 

689 

912 

800 

800 

610 

642 

815 

515 

424 

089 

211 

788 

570 

910 

382 

118 

486 

359 

643 

580 

576 

185 

078 

139 


GENERAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  general  results  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1881,  have  been  made  public,  but  the  share  of  the  different  nations 
therein  is  not  known  at  present.  During  that  year  it  appears  there  was 
merchandise  imported  into  Italy,  exclusive  of  that  in  transit,  worth 
$265,822,614,  and  merchandise  exported,  exclusive  of  that  in  transit, 
worth  $238,581,307,  an  increase  of  $20,703,614  in  imports,  and  of  $12,- 
179,115  in  exports  over  1880. 

The  custom-house  receipts  in  1881  were  $30,266,197,  against  $24,238,- 
142  in  1880. 

Tables  D  and  E  show  the  foreign  trade  in  1881,  compared  with  that  of 
1880  (importsand  exports  exclusive  of  merchandise  in  transit),  classified 
according  to  the  Italian  customs  tariff  in  sixteen  groups. 
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Table  D. — Imports  into  Italy  in  1881,  compared  with  1K80. 


Importji. 


5 


I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 


Articles. 


18^1. 


\m. 


Spirits,  wines,  au«i  oils 

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco 

Chemicals,  drngs.  resins,  and  perfumery. 

Dyes  and  dyeatutfs 

Hemp,  flax,  jute,  &c 

Cotton        

"Wool  and  hair 

Silk    .   


"Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skins  nnd  fars 

Minerals  and  metals ■ 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass 

Cereals,  flonr,  and  vegetable  prodncts  not  elsewhere  included 

Animals  and  animal  prodnctJS  not  elsewhere  inclnded 

Miscellaneons 


*11.  190. 

20, 313, 

9,608, 

4.8I9, 

7, 147, 

37,838, 

22. 318, 

19, 240. 

9,985. 

1,673, 

10.123, 

45,024, 

18, 707^ 

19,418, 

20,531, 

7.991. 


167 

023 

342 

838 

397 

215 

964 

482 

717  I 

687  { 

346 

119  ; 

536  i 

57S 

959 

247  ! 


Total 1    265,822,614 


$11. 306, 210 

16. 460. 568 

7,15«,8» 

3.fi68,42S 

6,400,931 

30,878,040 

18, 390, 070 

22,050,6» 

8.281.024 

1,363,18s 

8,349,272 

31.016,224 

16.376.85S 

37,826^5M 

18.686,343 

6.502,150 

345.119,000 


Table  E. — Exports  from  Italy  in  1881,  compared  tritk  1880. 


S 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 


Exports. 


ArticleM. 


1881. 


1889. 


Spirits,  wines,  and  oils 

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco 

Chemicals,  arugs,  resins,  and  perfamery. 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

Hemp,  flax,  Jute,  Sec 

Cotton 


"Wool  and  hair , 

Silk 

"Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skinsandfurs 

Minerals  and  metals. 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass 

Cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products  not  elsewhere  included. 

Animals  and  animal  products  not  elsewhere  included 

Miscellaneous 


$34,175, 

1.344, 

9.025. 

1,901. 

8,472, 

6.133, 

1.782. 

73, 886, 

12.340. 

1,758, 

3, 741, 

9,376, 

13, 309, 

27, 513, 

31, 131, 

2,628, 


§72 
920 
843 
845 
936 
396 
616 
333 
224 
339 
009 
181 
019 
818 
167 
089 


Total. j    238,581.307 


$33,139,905 

1,028.588 

8,223.500 

2.038.190 

8.149,232 

7,058,081 

2,569,104 

61,010,090 

11,278,4© 

2,480,958 

4,424,«M 

10,018,917 

18.774,458 

27,490,349 

31.091,902 

2,635,135 


226, 402, 182 


Tbe  cbief  increase  in  imports  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Glass  II,  grocer- 
ies, spices,  and  tx)baceo,  $3,852,455;  Class  III,  chemicals,  drags,  resins, 
and  perfumery,  $2,541,474.  The  increase  in  these  two  classes  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  improved  economical  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
country.  Class  VI,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  $6,660,155;  this  gain  was 
chiefly  in  spun  and  twisted  cotton,  and  cotton  fabrics ;  imports  of  raw 
cotton  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1880.  Class  VII,  wool  and  hair, 
$3,928,894,  chiefly  in  yarns  and  woven  goods.  Class  XII,  minerals, 
metals,  and  met^al  manufactures,  $14,007,895;  a  large  portion  of  this 
gain  was  in  gold  coin,  which  was  imported  by  the  government  in  the 
preparation  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments ;  machines  and  ma- 
chinery and  coal  also  contributed  considerably  to  the  gain  in  this  class. 
Class  XIII,  stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass,  increase  $2,2^30,678.  There 
was  a  notable  falling  off  in  imports  in  Class  VIII,  silk  and  silk  goods, 
and  in  Class  XIV,  cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products  not  elsewhere 
included ;  this  was  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  silk  industry  and  the 
generally  satisfactory  harvests  of  1880. 
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Concerning  exports,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  Class  I,  spirits^ 
wines,  and  oils ;  Class  II,  groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco ;  Class  III,  chemi- 
cals, drags,  resins,  and  perfumery;  Class  Y,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  the 
like :  Class  IX,  wood  and  straw;  Class  XIY,  cereals, floar,  and  vegetable 
prodacts,  not  elsewhere  included ;  and  Class  XV,  animals  and  animal 
products  not  elsewhere  included.  In  Class  YIII,  silk,  there  was  a  large 
increase  of  (12,875,634,  due  to  the  favorable  crop  and  increased  devel- 
opment of  this  industry.    The  other  seven  classes  show  a  diminution. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  F  shows  the  declared  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881.  This  table  is  compiled  from 
reports  of  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  this  country. 
The  total  of  these  exx>orts  for  that  period  amounted  to  (12,494,300.16^ 
a  diminution  of  $520,452.06  from  the  preceding  year. 
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This  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  stagnation  in  trade  daring 
the  last  quarter  of  1880  and  the  first  quarter  of  1881,  caused  by  flactua- 
tious  in  the  price  of  gold. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  NAVIGATION  TREATIES. 

A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  Italy  and  France  was  concluded 
at  Paris  on  November  3, 1881.  The  Italian  Parliament  is  now  awaiting 
its  approval  by  the  French  Senate,  it  having  already  been  accepted  by 
the  French  Chamber.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Italy  and  France  has  been  in  force  since  1863;  that  notice  of 
its  expiration  was  given  in  1875,  and  that  another  oue  was  concluded 
and  approved  by  the  Italian  Parliament  in  1879,  but  rejected  by  the 
French  Parliament.  In  the  mean  time  the  customs  system  in  force  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  a  sort  of  modus  vivendi,  consisting  of  the 
application  of  the  favored-nation  clause.  On  the  part  of  Italy  this  con- 
sists in  applying  to  merchandise  imported  from  France  the  pri\ilege8 
given  to  Austria-Hungary  by  reason  of  the  treaty  of  December  27, 1878, 
and  on  the  part  of  France  in  conceding  to  merchandise  imported  from 
Italy  the  favors  granted  to  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  Switzerland  by  force  of  existing  treaties.  This  modus 
Vivendi  was  to  terminate  on  the  8th  of  February,  1882,  but  will  be  con- 
tinued while  awaiting  action  on  the  new  treaty.  In  the  treaty  now 
under  consideration  Italy  will  gain  considerable  advantage  over  the 
preceding  tariff  on  her  shipments  to  France  of  wines,  marble,  span 
linen,  and  hemp,  and  on  her  numerous  agricultuml  products.  On  the 
43ide  of  France  tne  advantages  on  her  shipments  to  Italy  are  especially 
on  woolen  fabrics,  wines,  leather,  jewelry,  and  various  manufactured 
articles.  There  is  some  opposition  in  Italy  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  comiug  chiefly  from  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics.  The  treaty 
is  drawn  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  that  is,  from  February  9, 1882,  to 
February,  1892.  Italy,  however,  has  reserved  the  right  of  releasing 
herself  from  it  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year;  that  is,  in  February,  1887, 
in  case  existing  treaties  with  other  nations  should  not  be  renewed.  As 
before  stated,  a  parliamentary  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  mercantile  marine  is  to  make  its  report  some  two  months  from 
the  present  time.  The  government  is  now  awaiting  its  recommeudft- 
tions;  after  receiving  and  considering  them  it  will  be  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty  of  navigation  with  France,  which  a  clause  in  the 
pendiug  commercial  treatv  requires  shall  be  entered  into  before  Jana- 
ary  1,  1883. 

RAILROADS. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one-fourth  miles  of  railroad  were 
opened  in  1880,  making  the  total  length  of  the  lines  5,374|  miles  at  tiie 
end  of  that  year.  The  greater  part  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Eeturus  of  railroads  in  1880  show  some  increase  in  the  amount  and 
importance  of  their  business;  32,401,827  passengers  were  carried, 
2,086,480  more  than  in  1870;  555,000  tons  of  fast  freight,  increase 
117,000  tons,  and  9,329,073  tons  of  slow  freight,  increase  957,367  tons. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  1880  were  $34,760,616,  and  their 
total  running  expenses  $23,596,732.  At  the  same  time  the  total  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  railroads  was  $505,040,394,  of  which  $44,074,389 
represented  rolling  stock. 
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POST-OFFICE. 

From  year  to  year  the  importance  of  the  business  done  by  the  post- 
office  has  steadily  increased.  In  1880,  359,161,024  letters,  postal  cards, 
pablications,  packages,  &c.,  were  carried,  a  gain  of  15,348,355  over  1879. 
The  number  of  letters  was  14:3,483,771 ;  131,689,368  were  prepaid, 
4,940,754  not  prepaid,  6,825,597  registered,  and  28,052  insured  for 
$4,889,807,  or  $709,618  more  than  in  1877.  There  were  22,359,173  postal 
cards  sold,  increase  over  1879  of  2,469,709  in  number;  printed  matter, 
155,218,754  pieces,  or  11,489,156  more  than  in  1879.  The  value  of  postal 
money  orders  issued  was  $93,394,930,  and  those  cashed  $93,510,024 ; 
thus  $186,904,945  represent  the  total  of  operations  in  this  branch  of  the 
post-office  business,  which  exceeded  that  done  in  1879  by  $6,094,683. 
Telegraphic  postal  money  orders  were:  182,897  issued,  representing 
$8,492,683,  and  182,795  cashed  for  $8,490,855 ;  in  1879  there  were  176,620 
issued  for  $8,207,660,  and  175,838  cashed  for  $8,095,130. 

At  the  end  of  1880  the  post-office  savings  banks  had  $8,211,266  in 
small  savings  standing  to  the  credit  of  depositors,  or  $3,864,975  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1879.  The  post-office  receipts  in  1880  were  $5,442,011 
against  $5,212,120  in  1879;  the  working  expenses  were  $4,702,303 
against  $4,567,388  in  1879. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

In  1880  the  telegraph  service  opened  363  miles  of  new  lines  and  put 
up  1,020  miles  of  new  wires,  making  the  total  length  of  lines  16,321  miles, 
and  the  total  length  of  wires  53,583  miles.  The  total  number  of  offices 
was  2,578,  of  which  98  were  opened  during  the  year ;  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  this  service,  5,097 ;  109  were  employes  in  the  administrative 
department,  3,012  operators,  1,292  porters  and  messengers,  and  684 
guards  and  hands  along  the  lines.  During  the  same  year  the  number 
of  telegrams  compared  with  1879  was : 


Telegrams  sent  within  the  kingdom 

Telegrams  sent  to  foreign  oonntries 

Telegrams  received  from  foreign  countries 

Telegrams  in  transit  to  and  from  foreign  countries 
Qovemment  and  service  telegrams 


5, 884. 740 
474, 260 
497. 449 
199,  579 
456,232 


1879. 


4, 963, 001 
405,633 
412,388 
181.308 
428,678 


The  total  receipts  of  the  telegraphs  in  1880  were  $1,734,358,  an  in- 
crease of  $169,103  over  1879.  Their  working  expenses  were  $1,397,388, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $336,970  for  the  government.  In  1879  the  gov- 
ernment realized  a  profit  of  $228,342  from  this  service. 

FINANCES. 

Paper  currency. — On  the  30th  of  November,  1881,  Italy  had  a  paper 
currency  in  circulation  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  $321,023,004; 
%  181,420,000  of  this  sum  were  issued  by  the  government,  and  $139,603,004 
by  six  banks,  the  whole  being  legal  tender. 

Loans. — With  the  view  of  resuming  specie  payments,  the  government 
was  authorized  by  law  of  April  7, 1881,  to  procure,  not  later  than  the  year 
1882,  by  means  of  loans  on  other  credit  operations,  $124,292,000,  of  which 
it  least  $77,200,000  in  gold  and  the  remainder  in  silver;  $8,492,000  to 
serve  fortlie  payment  of  a  gold  loan  contracted  with  the  National  Italian 
Bank  in  June,  1875,  and  $115,800,000  for  the  withdrawal  from  circula- 
tion of  a  corresponding  sum  in  government  paper  currency.  This  done 
there  would  remain  in  circulation  $65,620,000  of  government  paper 
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money,  but  it  would  be  payable  at  sight  in  coin  to  the  bearer  only  at 
the  central  treasury  in  Borne,  and  at  the  provincial  treasuries  of  Bari, 
Bologna,  Gagliari,  Florence,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Milan,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Turin,  and  Venice.  This  $65,620,000  of  pajper  currency  would 
be  exclusively  of  notes  of  the  denomination  of  five  lire  ($0.96^)  and  ten 
lire  ($1.83).  This  loan  of  $124,292,000  was  effected  by  the  minister  of 
finance  in  June,  1881,  with  the  National  Italian  Bank,  acting  for  three 
syndicates  of  different  nationalities ;  the  English  for  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothers,  Ambo  &  Co.,  the  French  for  the  Bank  of  Discount  of  Paru, 
and  the  Italian  headed  by  the  Credit  Mobilier ;  $47,092,000,  of  the  loan 
were  taken  by  the  Italian  syndicate,  and  $38,600,000  each  by  the  two 
others.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  $85,692,000  are  to  be 
in  gold  and  $38,600,000  in  silver. 

Installments  began  in  July  1881,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  paid  up  by 
the  end  of  September,  1882. 

To  meet  this  loan  the  government  has  issued  bonds  for  the  capital 
sum  of  $140,840,785,  at  5  per  cent.,  less  the  government  income  tax  of 
13^  per  cent.  Up  to  this  time  the  syndicates  have  offered  for  subscrip- 
tion a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  loan,  say  $67,550,000,  reserv- 
ing subscriptions  for  the  remaining  $73,290,785  for  a  later  date.  The 
subscriptions  were  received  only  at  London.  At  the  end  of  1881  the 
government  had  received  from  the  syndicates  $40,492,975,  of  which 
$33,583,994  were  in  gold  and  $6,908,981  in  silver.  The  whole  has  been 
distributed  among  the  treasuries  of  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  Flor- 
ence, and  Naples,  and  the  central  treasury  of  the  capital,  where  $10,229,000 
were  deposited. 

National  debt. — On  the  Slst  of  December,  1881,  the  Italian  perma- 
nent debt  amounted  to  $1,840,304,406.39,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of 
$90,734,791.41.  No  statement  of  the  floating  debt  is  at  hand.  The 
items  of  the  permanent  debt  on  the  above  date  were  given  as  follows: 


Principal. 


I.  Consolidated  5  per  cent j  $1,047,373,206  12 

II.  Consolidated  3  per  cent ;         41,206,743  24 

HI.  Unregistered  bonds i  1,815,515  03 


IV.  Five  per  cent,  bonds  set  apart  for  the  Holy  See        

V.  Miscellaneous  debts,  consisting  of  debts  of  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
Lombardy,  Modena,  Parma,  Kome,  railway  loans,  Slc 


Total 


Inters. 


$89, 38^66  31 

l,23«,a(tt» 

00.537tt 

622, 425  0» 


12, 448^  500  00 
137. 460,  382  00         6, 416.963  H 


1,840,304,406  39 


90,734.79141 


Revenue. — The  budget  for  1881  estimated  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
for  that  year  at  t262,166,489,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  at 
$257,651,022,  anticipating  a  surplus  of  $4,614,467.  The  aggregate  of 
the  items  of  revenue  were  stated  as  follows: 

Ordinary  revenue : 

Receipts  fiom  state  property |6, 294,  life 

Direct  taxes 71,911,176 

Taxes  on  transfer  of  property  and  on  business 31, 750, 430 

Taxes  on  articles  of  consumption 67,498,433 

Miscellaneous  taxes 14,398,2B2 

Public  service  (railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs) 19, 380, 4* 

Reimbursements  of  advances  made  to  local  governments 3, 504, 776 

Miscellaneous  receipts 1,407,693 

Extraordinary  revenue : 

Actual  receipts  from  misceUaneous  sources 1,539,806 

Public  works,  property  and  material  acquired  by  the  government.. .  d,85tf.94d 

Railway  property  acquired  by  the  government 15, 721,  ^ 

Total 262,165,4^9 
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Eocpenses, — ^The  expenses  for  the  same  year  were  divided  among  the 
various  ministers  as  follows : 

Minihiry  of  the  treasury flliO,  605, 609 

Ministry  of  finance 22,670,522 

Ministry  of  grace  and  justice 5, 247, 546 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs 1,205,671 

Ministry  of  public  instruction 5,336,450 

Ministry  of  the  interior 10,987,657 

Ministry  of  public  works 32,040,316 

Ministry  of  war 39,073,850 

Ministry  of  the  navy 8,567,657 

Ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce '  1, 815, 744 

Total 257,551,022 

LEWIS  RICHMOOT), 

Consul- Oene}*(d. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rome^  March  10,  1882. 


AVSTRIA-HVUTGARY. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Weaver. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  November  28, 1881. 

In  conformity  with  instruction  contained  in  paragraph  556  of  Consu- 
lar Regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  upon  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  empire  of  Austria- Hungary  for  the  year  1880, 
arranged  and  systematized  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  said  paragraph.  This  report  contains  the  latest  statisti- 
cal data  that  could  be  procured,  after  the  most  diligent  and  persistent 
efforts  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  complete  information  on  the  several 
topics  embraced,  and  while  the  major  part  has  been  derived  from  official 
government  publications,  yet  in  some  instances  I  have  utilized  infor- 
mation coming  to  hand  through  the  public  press  and  private  sources. 
As  the  weighte  and  measures  are  generally  given  in  the  denominations 
of  the  metric  system,  which  is  authorized  by  section  3569  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  I  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  reduce 
tlie  same  into  the  more  generally  used  weights  and  measures  of  the 
United  States,  but  shall  by  the  use  of  foot-notes  give  their  equivalents, 
as  recorded  in  section  3570  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  may  not  have  the  volume  at  hand. 

1. — AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  total  area  of  Cisleithania  is  300,191  square  kilometers;  of  Trans- 
leithania,  324,005,  and  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  53,677,  making  a 
total  of  677,873  square  kilometers,*  or  261,727  square  miles.  The  total 
population  of  Cisleithania  according  to  last  census  taken  December  31, 
1880,  was  22,130,684;  that  of  Transleithania,  by  the  same  census,  was 
15,610,729,  and  that  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  per  census  of  1879, 
was  1,142,147,  making  for  the  present  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  a 
grand  total  of  38,883,560  inhabitants. 

*  1  square  kilometer  =  0.3861  square  mile,  nearly ;  1  square  mile  =  2.59  square  kilo- 
meters. 
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The  area  and  population  are  divided  among  the  varioas  kingdoms, 
duchies,  principalities,  provinces,  and  free  cities  forming  the  empire,  as 
follows : 


Provinces. 


Archdaohy  of  Lower  Austria 

Archduchy  of  Upper  Austria 

Duchy  of  ^alzhurg 

Duchy  of  Styria 

Duchy  of  Carinthia 

Duchy  of  Camiola 

City  and  territory  of  Trieste 

Principality  of  Gortz  and  Gradisca 

Margravate  of  Istria 

Princioalityof  T^Tol 

Dependenoy  of  Vorarlberg 

Kingdom  of  Bohetnia 

Mari^ravate  of  Moravia 

Duchy  of  Silesia 

Duchy  of  Bukowina , 

Kingdom  of  Dalmatia 

Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria 

Totals  for  Austria  proper  or  Cisleitha 

Kingdom  of  Hungary 

Grand  principality  of  Transylvania 

Kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia 

City  and  territory  of  Fiume 

Military  boundary 

Totals  for  Hungarian  monarchy  or  Transleithania 

Cisleithania  

Transleithania 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

Grand  totals  for  empire 


Area  in  square 
kilometeFB. 


Pc^nlatkn 
in  1880. 


19,824 

2,329.021 

11, 997 

760,  g» 

7.106 

163, 5« 

22,454 

1,212.» 

10,373 

M6,V» 

9,988 

481.171 

94 

144,437 

2,953 

210,241 

4,941 

29S.851 

26,725 

805, 3S 

2,602 

107.364 

51,956 

5.557,134 

22.230 

2,151,6U 

5.147 

56S^77! 

l*,45l 

Sflt,  59 

12,792 

474,49 

78,497 

5.9S8.I7I 

300.191 


225.442 

54.948 

23,263 

19 

20,332 


22,130,684 


13,700,005 

1,191,S4S 
21. 3S 

697, 5I( 


15,610,79 

22,130,«i 

15,610,729 
1,142,147 


88,8S3,»B 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  total  area  of  the  Anstro-Hungarian 
Empire,  comprising  the  occupied  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  H^* 
zegovina,  viz,  261,272  square  miles,  is  surpassed  by  the  area  of  Texas, 
which  has  274,356  square  miles ;  furthermore  that  Austria-Hungary  in 
area  is  the  second  largest  empire  in  Europe,  being  surpassed  only  by 
the  Russian  Empire,  while  she  is  the  third  in  population,  l^ing  surpassed 
by  only  the  empires  of  Bussia  and  Germany. 

n. — ^AGRICULTURE. 

In  Austria  proper,  or  Gisleithania,  the  total  area  under  cultivatioa 
during  1880  was  10,170,706  hectares*  (including  3,852,892  hectares  of 
meadows  and  pasturage).  Of  the  whole  amount  6,418,281  hectares  were 
sown  in  grain,  producing  97,733,407  hectoliters,!  equivalent  to  15,859,572 
acres  sown,  and  277,318,542  bushels  of  grain  harvested,  being  an  aver- 
age of  17  bushels  per  acre.  Of  these  last  amounts,  2,456,349  acres  and 
40,582,578  bushels  were  wheat,  giving  an  average  wheat  product  of  16} 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  Hungary,  or  Cisleithania,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  during 
1879,  the  latest  period  for  which  the  data  could  be  obtained,  was  12,164,630 
hectares,  including  3,118,164  hectares  of  meadows  and  pasturage.  0( 
the  whole  amount  7,910,470  hectares  were  in  grain,  producing  75,656,240 
hectoliters,  equivalent  to  19,546,771  acres  sown  and  214,674,581  bushels 
harvested,  or  an  average  product  of  11  bushels  per  acre.  Of  these 
quantities  6,090,815  acres  and  52,211,762  bushels  were  wheat,  giving  an 
average  wheat  product  of  only  8^  bushels  per  acre.  This,  however,  is 
much  below  the  average  yield  since  1879  was  one  of  the  worst  grain 


•  1  hectare  =  2.471  acres. 


1 1  hectoliter  =  2.8375  bushels. 
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harvests  in  Hungary  daring  the  last  decade,  and  only  surpassed  by  that 
of  1873,  and  equaled  by  those  of  1872  and  1876. 

The  average  grain  acreage  and  crops  of  Hungary  for  the  years  1875  to 
1879  were  as  follows : 


Kinds  of  Krain* 


Wheat 

Bre,  spelt,  and  maelin. 

Maize 

Other  grain 


Heotarea 
sown. 


2, 866, 712 
1, 117, 954 
1, 866, 203 
2, 179, 210 


Hectoliters 
harvested. 


24,048,260 
14, 026, 460 
25. 939. 443 
26. 159. 128 


Totals 8,019,169 


90, 172, 204 


It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  Hungarian  wheat  harvest  for  1879 
was  only  77  percent,  and  the  grain  crops  only  84  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age for  the  five  years,  1875  to  1879. 

The  grain  harvests  of  Austria  for  the  years  1878  to  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Grain. 


1880. 


Wheat hectoliters. 

Bye do... 

Barley do,.. 

Oats do... 

Com .-..do... 

Bnckwheat do... 

Millet,  maslin,and  spelt ...do... 


Totals 


14.802,230 

2*4670,730 

17, 809, 230 

32,680,380 

6, 067, 400 

2, 791, 070 

1,422,367 


97,7n,407 


1879. 


12, 146, 601 

22,838,886 

13. 272, 896 

80, 401, 318 

6, 464. 900 

2, 861. 845 

1, 129, 922 


87,406,908 


187a 


10,926,616 

29, 776, 900 

17. 086, 125 

34, 670, 068 

6, 798. 319 

8.060.366 

1,719.880 


108,962,270 


The  above  table  gives  an  average  wheat  crop  of  40,000,000  bushels 
wheat  and  278,000,000  bushels  grain,  which,  if  added  to  those  of 
Hungary,  make  the  grand  totals  of  128,000,000  bushels  wheat  and 
534,000,000  bushels  grain  as  the  average  annual  product  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  excess  of  exports  of  wheat  and  grain  over  the  imports 
for  Austria-Hungary  during  1876-'80  was,  respectively,  14,000,000  and 
120,000,000  bushels,  making  an  annual  average  of  2.8  and  24,000,000 
bushels,  equal  to  2^  and  4^  per  cent,  of  the  average  crops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  and  production  of  the  leading 
agricultural  articles  in  Austria  during  1880  and  in  Hungary  during  1879: 


Articles. 


Wheat hectoliters.. 

Bve do 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Kaize do 

Bnckwheat do 

Millet do 

Spelt do 

H^in do 

PeSseand  beans do 

Potatoes do 

Bapes do 

Flax tons.... 

Hemp do 

Tobacco do 

Beet«: 

Sugar tons — 

Feeding do 

Hay,  Krass,  fodder do 

Straw do 

Wine hectoliters. 


Austria  in  1880. 

Hnngai 

Quantity  bar* 

Hectares  cul- 

Quantity har- 

Tested. 

tivated. 

vested. 

14,802,230 

904,071 

18, 400, 621 

22, 870, 730 

1, 840, 842 

8, 496, 807 

17, 809, 230 

1,078,959 

9, 233, 206 

32. 680, 380 

1, 795, 540 

13, 480,  030 

6. 057, 400 

835, 152 

23, 242, 752 

2, 791, 070 

271, 257 

112,840 

923,040 

61.651 

670,508 

99,027 

8,864 

86,206 

400,300 

21.945 

1, 983, 270 

2,  584, 130 

248,  979 

262,987 

85, 789, 790 

994,737 

15, 851, 030 

603,880 

51, 717 

655,152 

48. 117 

90,089 

58,220 

28,008 

41,221 

5,389 

3,269 

2,910 

582,205 

4, 092, 167 

208,706 

5, 224, 669 

1,791,197 

74,964 

6, 477, 331 

11,  040, 739 

3, 852, 892 

51,  185, 841 

12, 040,  587 
1,731,002 

92, 229, 526 
6, 314, 343 

206,753 

Hectares  cul- 
tivated. 


2,464,919 

1,197,768 

.982,798 

1,088,785 

1, 874, 903 

18,112 

49,960 

3,496 

220,640 

30, 812 

410.966 

81.300 

10,066 

76,544 

63,868 

80,510 

50,192 

3,118,764 

8, 069, 912 

862,220 
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In  addition  to  the  articles  included  in  tbe  foregoing  table  Austria 
produced  in  1880 — hops,  5,814  tons;  olives,  14,983  tons;  pumpkins, 
129,016  tons ;  mulberry  leaves,  44,225  tons ;  chestnuts,  1,728  tons ;  and 
fruits,  234,935. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  the  leading  products  of 
the  largest  ten  provinces  of  Austria  for  1880,  compared  with  the  size 
of  said  provinces,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Lower  Austria,  Galicia,  Styria,  and  Upper  Austria  are  relatively  the 
most  productive,  viz : 


Provinces. 

-5 

Pr.et. 
26 
17 
9 

7 
7 
6 

4 
4 
3 
3 

1 

Pr.eL 
28 
30 

Pr.et. 
19 

38 

Barley. 

• 

1 

• 

e 

0 

• 

1 

• 

1 

& 

Pr.et. 
"67 

• 

0 

1 

• 

5 

• 
« 
p 

Galicia 

Pr.et. 
31 
80 

Pr.et 
31 
27 

Pr.et 
35 

••••7 

""ii* 
"is 

*  •  •  »  • 

Pr.et 
23 

Pr.eL 
18 
24 

Pr.eL 
24 

iV.it 



Bohemia 

18         i 

Tvrol 

2 

3 

42 

6 

Moravia 

10 
""5' 

13 

4 
7 

""'5' 

13 
5 
9 

11 

29 

6 
12 
11 

Stvria 

11 

XTDDer  Austria 

Dalmatia 

1 
""  "2 

54 

Lower  Austria 

8 

10 

6 

5 

""2 

9 
2 

M 

Bokowina 

Carinthia 

s 

84 

81 

91 

89 

90 

79 

86 

96 

82 

92 

m 

Taking  100  as  an  average,  the  acreage  sown  in  Austria  in  1880  was 
as  follows:  Wheat  103,  rye  95,  barley  100,  oats  99,  corn  107,  wine  100; 
and  the  harvest  as  follows:  Wheat  HI,  rye  91,  barley  112,  oats  105, 
corn  108,  and  wine  44 ;  and  for  Hungary  scarcely  an  average  harvest 
throughout. 

HARVEST  OP  1881. 

In  Hungary  the  wheat  harvest  for  1881  fell  below  the  average  aboat 
2,000,000  hectoliters,  occasioned  by  the  flooding  of  the  richest  wheat 
districts,  but  in  Austria  the  surplus  over  an  average  will  be  1,000,000 
hectoliters,  or  90  per  cent,  in  Hungary  and  107  per  cent,  in  Austria  of 
the  average  crops.  In  Hungary  rye  is  represented  at  100,  barley  at  84, 
and  oats  85  per  cent.;  but  in  Austria  these  crops  are  represented  at  108 
for  rye,  100  for  barley,  and  106  for  oats,  which  will  insure  about  an  av- 
erage product  for  the  entire  empire. 

laborers'  wages  in  HUNGARY. 

In  the  official  report  for  July,  1879,  the  lowest  and  highest  daily 
wages,  reported  in  florins,  •  were  as  follows: 


Men 

Women. 
Children 


Daily  wages  with  boarding. 


Lowest. 


0.12 
0.08 
0.04 


Highest. 


2.50 
1.50 
1.20 


Average. 


0.63 
0.42 
0.27 


Daily  wages  without  boardiBf . 


Lowest. 


0.24 
0.14 
0.06 


\ ^ 

Highest  I  Arenge^ 


2.50 
2.00 
L40 


an 
ao 
atf 


*  The  average  value  of  the  current  florin  (paper  or  silver)  of  Aastria-Huagary  in 
1879,  was  4 If  cents  United  States  currency. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  agriculture  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  while  the  former  produces  annually  about  128,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  the  latter  produced  for  1878-'81  an  annual  average  of 
428,000,000  bushels ;  and  while  Austria-Hungary  has  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  534,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  United  States  had 
for  the  year  ended  March  1,  1881,  a  crop  of  com  alone  amounting  to 
1,537,700,000  bushels.  The  consequence  is  that  the  producers  of  grain 
in  this  country  perceive  clearly  the  danger  that  threatens  them,  not  so 
much  in  that  they  fear  actual  importation  of  American  wheat  into  this 
country,  as  that  the  colossal  pnnlnction  of  the  United  States  will  en- 
able these  wheats  to  deluge  the  markets  of  Europe  at  such  prices  that 
Austrian  wheats  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  any  hope  of  success. 
So  great  has  the  anxiety  in  this  regard  become  that  the  press,  public 
lecturers,  legislators,  political  economists,  and  finally  the  great  land- 
owners are  all  turning  their  attention  to  the  one  theme,  how  to  counter- 
act American  grain  competition ;  and  while  some  are  making  visits  to 
the  United  States  to  see  and  learn  modern  methods  of  production, 
others  propose  protection  by  means  of  the  reimposition  of  entry  duties. 

The  total  amount  of  grain  imported  into  this  empire  in  1880  was 
786,286  tons,  of  which  40  per  cent,  came  from  Eoumania,  25  per  cent. 
by  the  seaports,  20  per  cent,  from  Russia,  and  10  per  cent,  from  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  what  practical  benefit  would 
accrue  from  the  imposition  of  1  or  even  2  florins  per  100  kilograms,  ex- 
cept as  a  small  revenue,  since  Austria-Hungary  is  not  so  much  affected 
in  her  imports  of  grain  as  she  is  dependent  for  agricultural  success  on 
her  exports  of  grain ;  and  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hungarian  farmers  this 
protection  against  foreign  comi)etition  assumes  enormous  dimensions, 
so  that  it  consequently  forms  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  ar- 
range in  all  commercial  treaties  with  neighboring  nations. 

III.— MINES  AND  FURNACES  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  of  Austria  for  1880  was 
42,953,448  florins,  being  an  increase  of  6^  per  cent,  over  1879.  While 
the  value  of  the  smelted  products  of  the  furnaces  was  23,222,720  florins, 
being  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  over  1879,  and  omitting  the  value  of 
the  ore  smelted  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  fur- 
naces in  Austria  during  1880  was  57,975,102  florins,  being  an  increase 
of  8.91  per  cent,  over  1879. 

Of  the  products  of  the  mines,  coal  and  peat  comprised  about  81  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  value.  The  quantity  of  coal  mined  was  5,889,631 
tons,  of  peat  (braunkohle)  8,420,647  tons,  of  which  3,265,216  tons  coal 
and  6,186,965  tons  peat  were  mined  in  Bohemia.  Of  the  total  product 
of  the  furnaces,  15,253,096  florins,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  raw 
iron.  Of  the  total  production — 320,302  tons — 129,025  tons  were  produced 
in  Leoben  in  Styria. 

The  whole  number  of  miners  employed  in  1880  was  84,599  in  the  mines 
and  8,927  at  the  furnaces,  making  a  total  of  93,526.  Of  the  miners,  77 
per  cent,  were  in  the  coal  and  peat  mines,  and  of  the  furnace-men  80  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  the  iron  industry,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  compiled  from  the  statistical  year  books  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  for  Austria  for  1880. 
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Siatenieni  ehwiing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  chief  products  of  the  minee  of  Au$tria,  and 

the  laborers  engaged  during  the  year  1880. 


Produotio: 


7" 


Coal 

Peat  (Braunkohle) 

Silver  ore 

Iron  ore 

Lc^ad  ore 

Graphite 

Qaiok  silver  ore  . . . 

zinc  ore 

Copper  ore  .  — 
Snlphur  and  idate . 
Others 

Totals 


Value  in  florins. 


Miners. 


in  tons. 

1 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Nnmber. : 
86.532 

Percent 

8,420,647 

19, 3d6, 728 

45 

48 

5, 889, 631 

15,  375,  757 

36 

29,020 

34 

12, 573 

3. 133,  599 

7 

5.678 

696.832 

1.  982,  246 

5 

4.509 

10,842 

1, 144, 012 

a 

8,266 

13, 718 

564.862 

1 

881 

45,364 

483.972 

1 

569  i 

21,564 

286,537 

1 

1,528 

4,927 

205. 475 

0 

831 

310,759 

185.  556 

0 

693  1 

11.554 

.    ,    _. 

254,744 

1 

1,092 

15, 238. 411     42, 953, 448 


100 


84.599 


100 


In  the  last  are  included  8,874  tons  manganese  ore,  968  tons  crude  pe- 
troleum, 624  tons  tin  ore,  276  tons  chrome  ore,  202  tons  antimony  ore, 
201  tons  asphalt,  200  tons  bismuth,  128  tons  gold  ore,  60  tons  wolfram 
ore,  16  tons  nickel  ore,  and  5  tons  uranium  ore.  The  total  value  for 
1880  is  an  increase  of  6^  per  cent,  over  the  value  for  1879. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  smelting  furnaces  of  Austria,  and  the  laborers  engaged,  during 
the  year  1880: 


Prodaeta. 


Iron,  raw 

Silver 

L«ad  and  graphite 

Sulphuric  acid  and  oleum 

Quicksilver 

Zinc 

Cop])er 

Vitriol  and  alum 

Others 

Totals 


Quantity, 
in  Um». 


820,302 

30 

9,235 

12,234 

369 

8,756 

500 

3,306 

8,657 


358.389 


Value  in  florins. 


Amount. 


15.253, 
2.696. 
1,738, 

1. 171, 
775. 
712, 
382, 
211, 
280. 


096 
108 
869 
780 
679 
712 
157 
465 
854 


Percent. 


23. 222, 720 


66 
12 
7 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


Workmen. 


Number.  \  Pw  cent 


7,879 
404 
144 
305 
195 
403 
142 
135 
220 


W 
4 
2 

3 
2 
4 
2 

1 
2 


100 


9,827 


100 


In  the  last  are  included  6,637  tons  vitriol  stone ;  1,384  tons  mineral 
colors;  492  tons  sulphur;  125  tons  antimony;  29  tons  tin,  and  41  kilo- 
grams gold.  The  total  value  as  above  is  an  increase  of  2,294,790  florins, 
or  11  per  cent,  over  1879. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SALT  IN  AUSTRIA. 


The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  Austria  during  1880  and  1879  was  as 
follows : 


Qualities. 


Salt  ftom  pits tons. 

Rock  salt do . . 

Sea  salt do.. 

Salt  for  industrial  purposes do.. 

Total  product tons. 

Total  value florins. 


1880. 


154,  395 
54,804 
33,827 
13,133 


255,957 
22, 103, 717 


1879. 


148,322 
54, 6M 
39,000 
12,633 


254,633 
21,638,633 
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Of  the  total  production  41  per  cent,  was  in  Galicia  5  27  per  cent,  in 
Upper  Austria;  10  per  cent,  in  Istria;  9  per  cent,  in  Salzburg;  6  per 
cent,  in  Styria,  and  5  per  cent,  in  T^toI.  The  number  of  employes  in 
1880  were  6,424  men,  1,791  women,  and  1,510  children,  making  a  total 
of  9,725. 

MINES  AND  FURNACES  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  Hun- 
gary for  1879  was  17,565,575  florins,  being  a  decrease  of  1,172,384 
florins,  or  6  per  cent,  when  compared  with  1878,  resulting  almost  exclu- 
sively fi*om  the  decrease  of  cast  iron,  being  from  141,000  tons  in  1878 
to  118,000  in  1879. 

The  following  table  embraces  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  chief 
articles  produced  in  1879 : 


Articles. 


Cast  iron tons. 

Coal do.., 

Peat  (Braankohle) do . . . 

Gold Idlograms. 

Silver do  . . 

Copper tons.. 

Ironp3rrites do.. 

X.ead do . . 

Turf do.. 

Petroleum do  . 

Nickel  and  cobalt .  .  do.. 

Others do.. 


Quantity. 


118, 321 

674,009 

932,475 

1.594 

18,666 

1,036 

56.283 

1.967 

35,035 

1,640 

413 

4,222 


Value  in 
florins. 


Totals 


4, 777, 

3,707, 

3, 030, 

2,223, 

1,679, 

737, 

355, 

321, 

239, 

131, 

123. 

220, 


206 
243 
424 
144 
488 
725 
650 
051 
167 
200 
110 
167 


17,  565, 575 


In  the  denomination  "others  "  of  the  table  are  included  45,892  florins 
of  antimony;  45,518  florins  of  quicksilver;  33,485  florins  of  litharge; 
32,908  florins  of  oxide  of  sulphur ;  18,551  tlorins  of  manganese ;  11,245 
florins  of  alum,  and  10,023  florins  of  blue  vitriol.  The  production  of 
ores  and  minerals  of  all  kinds  in  1879  was  559,000,000  cubic  meters, 
being  an  increase  of  2,000,000  when  compared  with  1878.  The  iron  ore, 
however,  fell  off'  from  13,874,486  to  9,278,021  cubic  meters.  Of  the  total 
product  the  government  mines  produced  82,000,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  balance  was  divided  among  1,224  private  owners  or 
operators. 

Miners  wages. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed, and  the  daily  wages  for  the  men,  women,  and  children  : 


AVorkmen. 

Number  em- 
ployed. 

8 

»s 

Florins. 
1.43 
0.62 

0  R1 

Daily  wages, 
lowest 

Men  

36, 310 

986 

4.507 

Fiorina. 
0.46 

Women  ................... 

0.30 

Children 

0  m 

f                               1 

Totals 

41, 803 

■ 

During  the  year  there  were  409  accidents,  of  which  252  were  light,  81 
serious,  and  76  fatal. 
The  total  receipts  in  the  associations  for  support  of  the  miners  in 
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case  of  accident  were  1,480,839  florins ;  of  this  amount  the  miners  paid 
665,415  florins.  The  amount  paid  out  for  pensions  and  support  was,  to 
miners,  142,177  florins;  to  their  widows,  284,400  florins ;  to  their  orphans, 
18,149  florins ;  other  expenses,  758,969  florins,  making  a  total  of  1,203,695 
florins,  leaving  a  surj^lus  of  177,134  florins  to  go  to  an  increase  of  tbe 
fund. 

SALT  PRODUCED  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  total  production  of  salt  in  Hungary  during  1879  was  151,420  tons, 
an  increase  over  1878  of  5,624  tons;  of  the  whole  amount  142,323  tons 
were  rock  salt.  The  value  of  the  year's  production  was  12,026,553 
florins.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,855  men  and  122 
children.  The  number  of  accidents  was  153,  of  which  118  were  light  and 
35  serious;  none  fatal. 

• 

IV.— MANUFACTURES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

• 

While  Hungary  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agiiculture  and  the 
milling  industry,  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  is  engaged  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  and  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
salt  are  government  monopolies,  returning  large  revenues  to  the  state, 
while  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  beer,  wine,  and  liquor,  paying  ex- 
cise duties,  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of  state  officials.  Other 
manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  stone,  wood,  bone,  and 
clay  are  successfully  carried  on,  and  their  products  sent  to  the  first 
markets  of  the  world.  In  order  to  perfect  as  far  as  possible  these  Aoa- 
trian  manufactures  and  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  for- 
eign nations,  industrial  and  art  schools,  supported  by  the  government^ 
are  located  in  nearly  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Austria.  The 
number  of  these  schools  in  1879-^80  was  75,  having  172  teachers  and 
4,479  scholars,  embracing  embroidery,  lace-making,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing, ceramics,  wood-carving,  marble-cutting,  glass  and  metal  industries, 
clock  and  bronze  making,  musical  instrumenti3,and  children's  toys.  There 
are^  furthermore,  industrial  societies,  duly  constituted  and  officered, 
which  provide  every  means  of  advancement  in  the  industrial  arts 
through  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  and  exhibitions,  local  and  other- 
wise. Again,  industrial  and  manufacturing  joint-stock  companies  are 
formed  in  the  principal  cities,  with  liberal  government  concessions  and 
large  capital,  to  operate  more  successfully  in  any  one  direction.  The 
Compass  for  1882  contains  for  Austria  alone  257,  and  for  Hungary  V^ 
such  joint  stock  companies,  giving  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  yearly 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  dividends.  And  as  the  yearly  dividends 
range  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  most  part,  and  frequently  run  as 
high  as  20  per  cent,  for  the  most  important  industries,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  in  general  the  industrial  condition  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
fairly  satisfactory. 

PATENT  OFFICES  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria  and  Hungary  have  separate  patent  offices,  conducted,  however, 
on  much  the  same  principles,  being  mostly  offices  of  registration,  which 
give  proof  of  priority,  and  but  not  much  more,  as  any  one  can  register 
a  claim  to  any  patent  at  any  time,  but  must  defend  the  same  in  the 
courts  against  all  infringements.  Consequently,  an  Austrian  or  Hud- 
garian  patent  does  not  give  proof  of  novelty  or  originality',  but  simply 
registration  of  claim  of  priority.   This  privilege  is  granted  to  all,  whether 
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citizens  or  aliens,  who  are  required  to  pay  the  same  yearly  fees,  and  in 
default  of  such  payment  the  patent  lapses.  If,  however,  a  description 
of  a  foreign  patent  has  been  published  and  may  have  reached  this  coun- 
try by  any  possible  or  probable  manner,  by  means  of  which  the  articles 
patented  could  have  been  made,  the  Austrian  patent  is  thereby  ren- 
dered void.  However,  notwithstanding  the  slight  protection  guaranteed 
in  Austria  by  a  patent,  yet  the  number  of  registrations  is  vearly  in- 
creasing, viz,  from  3.626  in  1878  and  4,134  in  1879  to  5,560  in  1880.  Fur- 
thermore, a  tri-montnly  illustrated  paper,  devoted  to  giving  descriptions 
of  new  patents,  has  been  issued  since  July  with  success ;  and  the  project 
of  a  new  patent  law  is  to  be  presented  shortly  to  the  Reichsrath,  incor- 
porating much  the  same  principles  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  at  present  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  patents,  from  which 
it  may  be  further  inferred  that  the  Austrians  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
abandon  in  the  slightest  degree  their  claim  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  their  surplus  manufactures,  but  hope  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  best  talent  and  methods  they  may  be  able  successfully  to  comi)ete 
with  the  artisans  of  England  and  Ao^erica. 

MANUFACTUBB  and  sale  OF  TOBACCO. 

This  being  a  government  monopoly  the  importation,  manufacture,  and 
sale  are  carried  on  by  government  officials  and  employ<^s.  The  import 
is  x>ossible  only  after  special  government  permit.  In  1880  the  total  im- 
portations for  the  government  manufactories  and  stores  of  Austria- 
Hungary  were  raw  tobacco,  10,499,880  florins;  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
16,137,350  florins;  other  manufactures,  621,120  florins;  total,  27,258,350 
florins;  while  the  sales  in  Austria  alone  during  the  year  aggregated 
61,527,603  florins,  an  increase  of  3,000,000  florins,  or  5  per  cent,  when 
compared  with  1879.  It  would  further  appear  from  the  data  of  the 
several  budgets  of  1881  that  the  clear  revenue  expected  to  be  derived 
from  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Austria-Hungary  is  55,000,000  florins; 
that  is,  after  subtracting  the  expenses  of  purchase  and  manufacture  in 
both  countries,  viz,  24,000,000  in  Austria  and  13,000,000  in  Hungary,* 
from  the  income  of  92,000,000,  viz,  62,000,000  in  Austria  and  30,000,000 
in  Hungary,  the  balance  of  55,000,000  is  left  as  clear  revenue.  The 
sale  is  usually  conducted  by  the  widows  or  orphans  of  soldiers,  who 
obtained  as  a  pension  the  privilege  of  buying  their  supplies  from  the 
government  stores  and  retailing  them  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent. 
They  also  retail  postage  and  revenue  stamps  at  a  commission  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  former  and  1^  per  cent,  on  the  latter. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  sales  of  cigars,  smoking  tobacco, 
and  snufl*,  and  the  value  thereof  in  Austria  during  1880  and  1879: 


Character. 


Cigars  r 

Domestic  manufoctare number.. 

Foreign  maottfiftctare do.. 

Snuff    f, kilos . , 

Smokine  tobacco: 

Paokaget kilos. 

Briefen do... 

Valae  of  cigars florins.. 

Value  of  smoking  tobacco do . . , 

Value  of  snuff do  .. 

Total  ralne  of  all  sales do... 


1,070.867,821 
ft,  208, 894 
2, 1S5, 216 

2,363,629 

628,  834, 249 

80, 264, 357 

27, 804, 554 

8, 058, 692 
16. 527, 608 


1879. 


990.542,644 
5, 531. 844 
2,140.846 

2,536,929 

588,009,296 

28.673,968 

25,895.211 

8.946,055 
57,515,229 
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SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Austria-Hungary  for  the  year  1880-'81, 
under  the  encouragement  of  large  government  premiums  or  drawbacks 
on  export,  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year.  The  excise  duty  is  paid 
on  the  quantity  of  sugar-beets,  ground  or  pressed.  The  collecting  of 
the  duties  is  conducted  according  to  the  Pauschaliruug  method,  which 
is  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  beets  a  machine  can  use  per  24  hours  and 
tax  the  manufacturer  for  the  number  of  running  da^^s,  also  not  to  tax 
the  actual  amount  of  sugar  produced,  43ut  the  beets  consumed,  allowing 
generally  twelve  to  one — that  is,  estimating  one  kilogram  of  sugar  tor 
every  twelve  kilograms  of  beets.  It  is  represented,  therefore,  that  the 
manufacturers  by  using  extraordinary  diligence  can  materially  augment 
the  quantity  consumed  by  each  machine,  and  also  by  developing  the 
quality  of  the  beet  can  get  much  larger  percentage  of  sugar  from  the 
roots  than  the  government  estimate ;  thus  saving  the  excise  duty  on  the 
manufacture  and  receiving  from  the  government  a  large  premium  for 
the  excessive  production  and  exportation.  That  such  must  be  the  case 
is  seen  from  the  development  of  the  production  and  export  in  the  last 
few  years,  viz,  the  quantity  of  beets  on  which  duty  was  le\ied  in  1880- 
'81  was  4,720,000  tons,  in  place  of  2,894,175  tons  in  1879-'80  and  3,063,787 
tons  in  1878-79,  and  the  export  of  sugar  during  the  last  five  years  has 
nearly  doubled,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  giving  the  quan- 
tities in  tons,  and  drawbacks  in  florins : 


Year. 


1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 


Kaw. 


Beflned. 


ToUl. 


162.901 

71.002 

234.058 

128,  706 

76.695 

205, 401 

84,730 

67,755 

152.485 

91,651 

44,321 

136, 172 

78,027 

44.159 

122. 186 

1 

'Export  prt- 
mioBu 


22,456.516 
20,002.220 

is.  088. 742 


But  the  increase  of  the  first  ten  months  of  1881  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1880  is  beyond  all  precedent,  viz,  from  129,090  tons  to 
200,653  tons,  on  which  last  amount  was  refunded  20,663,491  florins.  As 
the  last  two  months  of  the  year  are  the  greatest  export  months  of  the 
year,  the  amount  for  1881  will  be  enormous.  In  December  of  1880  the 
exports  were  13,336  tons  refined  and  39,390  tons  raw. 

During  the  year  1880-'81  the  number  of  sugar  manufactories  in  oper- 
ation in  Austria-Hungary,  was  226,  of  which  only  17  are  in  Hungary, 
which  paid  excise  duties  to  the  amount  of  35,350,000  florins,  but  received 
restitutions  on  exports  to  the  amount  of  29,850,000  florins,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  5,500,000  florins,  as  net  revenue  to  the  government;  but  as  the 
law  requires  that  at  least  10,000,000  florins  remain,  the  manufacturers 
are  taxed  pro  rata  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  the  minimum.  The  rate 
of  export  premiums  are  9.40  florins  for  crude  sugar,  and  11.55  florins  for 
refined  per  100  kilograms. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  great  complaints 
should  be  made  against  the  present  method  of  collecting  the  duty  and 
refunding  when  exported,  not  only  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  refiners, 
but  also  in  general  by  the  Austrian  press  and  people,  who  feel  that  a  small 
number  of  the  wealthy  industrial  class  are  unduly  encouraged  and  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue  and  the  common  welfare  of  the 
masses,  and  strong  efforts  will  be  made  in  the  immediate  future  to  crash 
out  this  peculiar  monopoly. 
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BEER,  LIQUOR,  AND  WINE. 

The  number  of  breweries  in  1879-'80  was  2,215,  or  a  decrease  of  82 
when  compared  with  1878-'79.  The  number  decreases  yearly,  it  bein^ 
iound  more  profitable  to  operate  larger  breweries.  The  quantity  of 
beer  brewed  in  1879-'80  was  10,957,378  hectoliters  in  place  of  11,180,681 
hectoliters  in  1878-79.  The  excise  duty  collected  in  1880  was  21,958,049 
florins  against  21 ,954,677  florins  in  1879. 

The  number  of  distilleries  in  Austria- Hungary  for  the  year  1879-'80 
was  113,829,  viz,  33,511  in  Austria  and  80,318  in  Hungary.  The  number 
employing  the  Pauschalirung  method  of  estimating  the  excise  duty  was 
96,651.  The  production  amounted  to  123,948,037  hectoliters,  of  which 
67,721,350  hectoliters  were  in  Austria.  The  duties  collected  in  1880 
amounted  to  14,124,093  florins  against  14,422,789  florins  in  1879.  The 
excise  duty  collected  on  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  cider  in  1880 
amounted  to  7,384,710  florins  against  7,138,666  florins  for  1879. 

MANUFACTURE   OF  IRON. 

Of  the  115  furnaces  in  Austria,  64  were  in  blast  in  1880,  employing 
7,879  work  people.  The  production  was  3^0,302  tons  of  cast  iron,  valued 
at  15,253,096  florins,  being  au  increase  of  34^462  tons  and  1,625,255 
florins  when  compared  with  1879.  Of  the  total  production  40  per  cent. 
was  in  Styria,  16  per  cent,  in  Moravia,  15  per  cent,  in  Garinthia,  and 
14  i>er  cent,  in  Bohemia.  The  production  in  Hungary  was  124,237  tons, 
making  a  total  of  444,539  tons  for  Austria-Hungary  in  1880.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  same  period  were  75,222  tons  and  28,693  tons, 
respectively.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  cost  of  cast  iron  in  Austria  is  about 
40  florins  per  ton. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  Austria-Hungary  for  1880  by  the 
(Bleven  manufactories  in  operation  was  101,370  tons  against  86,365  tons 
in  1879.  That  of  Martin  steel  by  Ave  manufactories  was  27,638  tons 
against  35,222  tons  in  1879.  Although  great  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  to  induce  the  Beichsrath  to  increase  the  entry  duties  on  cast 
iron  and  hardware,  yet  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  whether  success  will  attend 
the  effort,  as  counter-petitions  by  the  hundred  have  been  likewise  pre- 
sented, on  the  ground  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  raw  material  will  so 
enhance  the  price  of  articles  of  manufacture  that  the  artisans'  trade 
would  be  injuriously  aff'ecteU.  Should,  however,  the  present  rise  in 
prices  of  iron  in  America  continue,  the  discussion  will  temporarily  be 
hushed  by  renewed  exportation  of  cast  and  scrap  iron  to  the  United 
States. 

YARNS  AND   TEXTILES. 

Unfortunately  no  reliable  comprehensive  data  could  be  obtained  of 
the  spinning  factories  in  this  country,  or  the  number  of  looms  in  opera- 
tion, bat  it  is  well  known  that  these  industries  are  very  important,  and 
developing  from  year  to  year.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  and  yarn 
imported  into  Austria  is  enormous,  amounting  in  1880  to  142,000,000 
florins  against  118,000,000  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  yarn  alone  was 
34,000,000  in  1880,  leaving  107,000,000  for  the  raw  materials  for  spin- 
ning, viz,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  wool,  and  silk.    The  value  of  the  ex- 
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ports  of  these  articles  and  their  yarns  for  1880  was  51,000,000  florins. 
The  quantities  of  the  several  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Cotton : 
Raw. 
Yam 

Wool. 


tons. 

..do  . 

.do. 


Woolen  yam do... 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute do... 

Linen  yam do... 

Silk,  raw do... 


Total  value,  florina 


Imports. 


09.044 

11. 521 

19,699 

3,676 

32,223 

3,530 

1.328 


142, 118. 281 


Exports. 


5,976 
50 
12,407 
],31S 
«,« 
T.ttl 
1,« 


51,26«,0fN 


It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  products  of  the  Austrian  spindles 
and  looms  are  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  empire,  as  the  importft- 
tion  of  textiles  and  clothing  for  1880  surpassed  the  exports,  viz,  heing 
56,947,685  florins  of  imports  against  55,522,160  florins  of  exports.  As 
one-third  of  the  imports  of  Hungary  are  clothing  and  textiles,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  nearly  all  her  supplies  are  drawn  from  Austria,  and 
as  her  total  imports,  including  those  from  Austria,  aggregate  about 
300,000,000  florins  value,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  textiles 
and  clothing  going  from  Austria  into  Hungtiry  must  approximate 
100,000,000  florins.  During  the  statistical  year  1880-'81  the  value  of 
Austrian  textiles  exported  to  the  United  States  was  $803,179,  half  of 
which  was  linen  and  cotton  goods.  The  manufacture  oi  woolens  is 
chiefly  carried  on  at  Bninn,  in  Moravia. 

OTHER  LEADING  AUSTRIAN  INDUSTRIES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  manufactured  articles  of  Austria  that  are  exported  to 
other  countries,  particularly  to  the  United  States,  are  porcelain,  glass- 
ware, buttons,  leather  goods,  glove|leather  and  gloves,  meerschaum  pipes, 
and  musical  instruments,  each  of  which  furnishes  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  employes.  In  several  of  these  it  might  seem  that  their  man- 
ufacture could  be  introduced  into  the  United  States,  but  there  is  gen- 
erally some  potential  preventing  causes,  such  as  cost  of  labor,  lack  of 
proper  material  or  skilled  labor,  which  prevent  it ;  for  example,  the 
pearl-button  trade  of  Vienna  is  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers,  who 
pay  the  lowest  possible  wages  to  their  workmen,  and  as  the  shells  can- 
not be  successfully  cut  by  machinery,  the  monopoly  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vienna  poor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manufacture  of  meer- 
schaum and  other  pipes,  while  for  the  other  industries  the  additional 
element  of  skilled  labor  comes  in,  so  that  in  such  articles  as  cannot  be 
manufactured  by  machinery,  but  must  be  turned,  carved,  and  manipo* 
lated  by  hand,  the  questions  of  skill  and  cost  of  labor  are  vital  elements 
which  turn  as  yet  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Austrian  manufiicturer  and 
give  him  the  monopoly. 

V. — SEA  FISHERIES   OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  total  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  sea  fisheries  of  Austria 
during  the  year  ending  April  22, 1880,  was  2,671,  valued  at  772,607 
florins.  The  material,  such  as  nets,  tackle,  &c.,  was  valued  at  1,098,743 
florins,  and  the  number  of  fishermen  employed  was  10,496,  of  whom 
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1,071  were  Italians.    The  catch  daring  the  year  amounted  to  7,175,423 
fish,  having  a  weight  of  7,838,958  kilograms,  \alaed  at  1,704,975  florins. 
The  following  table  gives  the  qnantities  for  the  several  maritime  dis- 
tricts, the  amounts  in  tons,  and  the  value  in  florins : 


DiatricU. 


Trieste 

Bovisno 

Pola  

LtLMinpiccolo 

Z*ra 

SpaUto 

KkgnsA , 

Megline 

Totals. 


Boats. 

Number. 

Value. 

767 

224,480 

186 

116, 710 

181 

77,160 

190 

40,235 

324 

86,739 

878 

162,256 

309 

66,406 

37 

4,640 

2,671 

77^607 

Value    of 
material. 


405,697 

70,880 

91,437 

50,  413 

163,770 

192.200 

103,075 

12,262 


1,098,743 


Number  of 
men  em* 
ployed. 


2,499 

1,052 

674 

681 

1,120 

3,848 

1,058 

173 


10,496 


Catch. 


Tons. 


161, 547 

47,600 

26,374 

29,988 

265,470 

195. 675 

49,737 

7.505 


783,896 


Value. 


220,222 
120, 915 
106,276 

55.064 
708,412 
417. 932 
109,444 

31,720 


1, 764, 975 


VI.— FINANCES. 

Public  debt. — ^The  public  debt  of  Austria-Hungary  is  threefold :  first, 
that  common  to  both  countries,  second,  that  of  Austria  proper,  and  third, 
that  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy. 

The  amount  of  debt  common  to  both  countries  on  the  30th  of  June 
was  as  follows : 

Florins. 

Consolidated  irredeemable  debt 2,354,019,289 

Consolidated  redeemable  debt 418,9*20,577 

Floating  debt 321,13:J,339 

Total  public  common  debt 3,094,073,205 

The  changes  of  these  items  during  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  given  in  millions  of  florins : 


Date. 


December  31,  1877 
December  31,  1878 
Decembers],  1879 
December  31,  1880 
Jane  80, 1881 


•3 


2,379 
2,465 
2,324 
2,339 
2,854 


-3 


671 
536 
439 
416 
419 


I 


346 
364 
313 
328 
321 


s 

o 
H 


3,296 
3,365 
3,076 
3,083 
3,094 


The  Austrian  public  debt  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  was  as  follows : 

Florins. 

Land  indemnification  bonds 166,497,985 

Gold  rentes,  irredeemable 327,027,960 

Paper  rentes,  redeemable 103,884,964 

Floating  debt 11,504,145 

Total  Austrian  public  debt  in  florins 608,915,054 
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The  changes  in  the  Austrian  debt  daring  the  last  five  years  are  as 
follows: 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


o 


279 
846 
4U 
971 
671 


The  public  debt  of  Hungary  cannot  be  given  for  a  later  period  than 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1880,  not  ^ing  yet  officially  published. 
The  Almanac  de  Gotha  for  1882  gives  the  following  totals  for  January 
1,  1880: 

Fiorina. 

Gold  rentes,  6  per  cent 385,000,000 

Varions  silver  loans 75,968,160 

Lottery  loan  of  1870,  without  interest 27,000,000 

Railway  loans 169,^69,750 

Other  debts 94,668,915 

Tota^ 752,506,885 

Redemption  of  land 229,496,276 

Redemption  of  wine  titles 19,327,255 

Grand  total 1,001,330,356 

In  addition  to  her  own  special  debt  Hungary  provides  for  the  30  per 
cent,  of  the  charge  for  the  common  debt.  During  the  present  year  she 
has  undertaken,  with  great  success,  the  conversion  of  her  6  per  cent 
gold  rentes  into  4  per  cents. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  CREDIT. 

The  general  paper  rentes  and  the  silver  rentes  of  the  empire  pay 
nominally  5  per  cent,  interest,  but  actually  only  4.2  after  deducting  an 
income  tax  of  16  per  cent.  The  paper  rentes,  however,  appreciated 
from  73.95  florins  on  July  1,  1880,  to  77.20  florins  on  June  30,  1881, 
while  for  the  same  period  the  silver  rentes  appreciated  from  74.60  to  78 
florins  on  a  bond  of  100  florins.  The  Austria  4  per  cent,  gold  rentes 
appreciated  from  89.30  to  93.70,  and  the  Hungarian  6  per  cent,  gold 
rentes  appreciated  from  111.55  to  117.50  during  the  same  period.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  1881,  the  5  per  cent,  paper  rentes  of  the  whole 
empire  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  were  quoted  at  76.90,  94.45,  and 
90.10,  respectively,  which  gives  an  interest,  after  omitting  the  income 
tax  on  the  first,  of  5.46,  5.29,  and  5.55  per  cent,  per  annum.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  the  average  gold  course  on  the  Vienna 
Exchange  was  116.81 ;  the  maximum  and  minimum  during  the  year  be- 
ing 118  on  September  22,  1880,  and  115.56  on  April  1,  1881. 

BUDGETS  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  empire  being  divided  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  at  the  rate  of  70  and  30  per  cent,  respectively,  the  budgets 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  must  include  each  their  respective  part  of  the 
general  budget,  which,  for  1881,  was  108,761,769  florins  against  99,731,832 
florins  in  1880. 
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The  budgets  of  Austria  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows,  show- 
ing an  average  deficit  of  52,412,692  florins  per  anDum  : 


Year. 

Reoeipt«. 

Expenditures. 

DefidtB. 

1881 

400.  645, 9H 
898.  277, 756 
892, 565, 144 

468, 112, 304 
423,  451,  018 
471, 163,  650 

53. 466. 310 

1880 

26. 178. 262 

1879 

78, 598, 506 

Average 

400, 162, 965 

452, 575, 657 

52,412,603 

The  budgets  of  Hungars'^  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows,  show- 
ing an  average  expenditure  of  268,351,562  florins  and  deficit  of  26,290,215 
florins  per  annum : 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Deficits. 

1881 

* 

264, 892, 284 
239,  583, 157 
222, 208,  602 

289, 118, 899 
259.499,408 
256,436,880 

24. 726. 615 

1880 

19. 916. 251 

1fi70 

84, 227, 778 

AveTaire  .... 

242, 928, 014 

268. 851, 562 

26, 290, 215 

It  should  be  remarked  that  both  Austria  and  Hungary  devote  an- 
nually many  millions  to  internal  improvement,  and  purchase  and  con- 
strtiction  of  railways,  so  that  their  present  financial  position  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  would  otherwise  appear,  since  these  investments  must  shortly 
become  a  source  of  cohsiderable  income  to  the  state. 


EMISSION  OP  NEW  GOVERNMENT  LOANS  IN   1881. 

Omitting  all  issues  for  the  conversion  of  old  loans,  the  following  gov- 
ernment securities  have  been  placed  upon  the  market  during  the  pres- 
ent year :  Austro-Hungarian  paper  rentes,  at  the  rate  of  72.68,  to  the 
amount  of  14,500,000 ;  Austrian  paper  rentes,  at  the  rate  of  92,  to  the 
amount  of  50,000,000 ;  Hungarian  paper  rentes,  at  various  rates  from  78 
to  87,  to  the  amount  of  64,400,000;  and  Hungarian  theiss  loans  to  the 
amount  of  17,000,000— making  a  total  of  145,900,000. 

CmCULATINa  MEDIUM. 

The  currency  of  the  empire  is  paper,  silver,  and  gold ;  but  as  gold  is 
only  bought  and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce  at  a  premium  of  about 
17  per  cent.,  and  although  coined  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country  is 
never  used  in  domestic  commercial  transaction,  it  should  be  eliminated 
from  consideration  when  making  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation. 

The  paper  and  silver  currency  are  at  par  and  interchangeable.  The 
notes  of  certain  denominations  are  issued  by  the  state,  and  certain 
others  are  issued  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  each  in  circulation  at  the 
period  of  time  mentioned,  viz : 


Date. 


December  31, 1878 
December  31,  1870 . 
December  31.  1880 
October  81,  1881.. 


Bank  notes. 


288, 799, 000 
316, 759, 400 
328, 622,  800 
866, 108, 650 


States  notes. 


364. 002, 389 
813,  020,  526 
327, 787, 769 
327,  090, 282 


TotaL 


652,801,389 
629,779,926 
656,360,659 
603,198,932 
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OOINAGS  OF  GOLD  AND   SILVER. 


The  total  amoant  of  money  coined  from  precious  metals  during  the 
year  1880.  in  Austria-Hungary  was  17,311,483  florins,  against  72,205,808 
florins  in  1879,  as  follows : 


Character  of  ooixiB. 


One-florin  piecen,  silver 

Two-florin  pieces,  silver    

Ten-kreoxerpieces,  amalffam 
Levantin  thaler  pieces,  silver 

Dacats,  single,  gold 

Dncats,  quadmplicate,  gold.. 

Eight-florin  pieces,  gold 

Fonr-florin,  pieces,  gold 

Total  value  in  1880 

Total  value  in  1879 

Decrease 


Vienna. 


6,504624 
165,402 

1,683,686 
140,756 

1, 636, 378 

441.638 

498,660 

9.032 


10, 960. 176 
43. 805, 730 


82,825,554 


Kremnits. 


8, 814, 618 


24,860 


2, 441,  518 
50,811 


6.331,307 
28.400,078 


22,068,771 


Total 


10,318,30 

i»,m 

1,  sS^tti 
140,751 

1,080,711 
441, 6» 

2,9M,17S 
61^843 


17.311,4a 
72.205kM 


5i.69l,» 


REVENUE  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

The  revenues  of  both  parts  of  the  empire  are  derived  from  much  the 
same  sources,  consisting  of  direct  taxes,  excise  duties,  revenue  stamp 
tax,  monopolies,  and  receipts  from  public  works  and  domains.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  total  receipts  are  given,  which  in  some  cases  are  nearly 
or  entirely  consumed  by  the  expenditures  of  the  same  department. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  gross  estimated  receipts  of  Aos- 
tria  and  Hungary  as  appear  in  the  budgets  for  1881  and  1880,  given  in 
millions  of  florins : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Land  taxes    

Building  taxes 

Income  taxes 

Trade  taxes 

Other  direct  taxes  

Entry  duty  on  imports 

Excise  duties  on  distilled  liquors 

Excise  duties  on  wine  and  must 

Excise  duties  on  beer 

Excise  duties  on  sugar 

Excise  duties  on  meats 

Salt  monopoly    

Tobacco  monopoly 

Stamp  taxes 

Lotleries 

Post-oflQces 

Mines 

Telegraphs 

Bail  ways 

Forests  and  domains <«. 

All  other  sources 

Totals 


1881. 


1880. 


Austria. 

Hungary. 

Anatri*. 

Hnficuj. 

35.5 

87.2 

36L5 

S7.S 

25.0 

8.5 

24.9 

&f 

2L0 

9.6 

19.8 

9l5 

9.1 

17.2 

9.1 

ut 

0.9 

15.7 

0.9 

lit 

27.9 

0.5 

27.3 

as 

7.7 

7.0 

&0 

7.« 

4.0 

3.4 

3.9 

11 

21.0 

1.0 

21.7 

u 

30.8 

2.0 

25.0 

LI 

4.7 

2.4 

4.7 

i5 

19.3 

14.3 

19.4 

liS 

62.4 

30.5 

59.4 

2&S 

48.6 

21.2 

48.3 

»» 

20.2 

3.7 

20.2 

if 

17.4 
6.0 

7.0 
14.9 

17.4 
5.2 

&f 

3.6 

1.4 

3.3 

L4 

2.6 

6.9 

2.3 

IS 

3.9 

6.0 

8.9 

&f 

38.0 

44.1 

37.1 

44.1 

409.6 

254.5 

396.3 

SS7.S 

VII. — IMPORTATIONS. 


The  total  imports  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1880,  omitting  precious  met- 
als and  money  coined  therefrom,  were,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked 
A,  4,595,089  tons,  of  1,000  kilograms  each,  valued  at  613,461,269  florins 
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in  silver,*  upon  which  were  collected  daties  to  the  amount  of  26,069,625 
florins  in  gold,*  showing  when  compared  with  1879  an  increase  of 
468,800  tons  or  11.36  per  cent,  in  weight,  56,877,174  florins  or  10.22  per 
cent,  in  value,  and  5,227,509  florins  or  25.00  per  cent,  in  duties. 

During  1880  the  importation  of  fuel,  timber,  and  building  material 
was  nearly  57  per  cent,  and  of  grain,  flour,  and  iBeld  produce  24  per  cent., 
or  for  both  categories  nearly  81  per  cent,  of  the  total,  weight  imported. 
The  largest  increase  for  the  year  over  1879  were,  grain,  flour,  and  field 
produce,  381,600  tons;  mineral  oils,  chiefly  American  petroleum,  21,160 
tons;  wood,  18,466  tons ;  iron  and  steel,  17,300  tons;  pottery,  16,549  tons, 
and  coffee,  12,383  tons,  while  the  only  important  decreases  are  coal, 
31,202  tons,  and  animals  for  food,  26,673  tons. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  increase  of  several  of  the  foregoing 
articles  is  only  apparent,  resulting  from  an  unusual  decrease  in  1879, 
brought  about  by  the  new  tariff*  law  going  into  effect  January  1,  1879, 
from  which  the  imports  of  coffee,  petroleum,  and  some  other  articles  fell 
off'more  than  one-half  of  their  usual  quantity  for  1879.  The  large  im- 
ports of  grain,  &c.,  were  brought  about  by  the  poor  harvests  of  1879, 
necessitating  large  imports  during  the  first  half  of  1880  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  value  and  change  of  the  principal  articles  of  importation  during 
the  last  four  years  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  given  in  millions 
of  florins : 


Articles. 


Grain 

Textiles,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk . 

Cotton,  raw  

Wool  

Tarn,  cotton,  and  woolen 

Coffee 

Tobacco  

Hides  and  skins 

I>ather 

Silk,  raw    

Chemicals 

Fancy  articles 

Colors  and  dyes , 

Flour,  meal,  and  bran 

Animals  for  food 

Machinery 

Mineral  oils 

Fhix 

All  others 

Total  million  florins 


1880. 

1879. 
37.1 

1878. 
38.0 

65.2 

43.8 

40.0 

42.5 

42.7 

40.8 

34.1 

36.6 

34.8 

32.4 

31.6 

39.9 

32.6 

27.8 

17.4 

37.9 

27.7 

22.t 

21.9 

22.2 

23.7 

12.7 

17.3 

22.2 

ia4 

15.6 

16.5 

14.0 

12.5 

11.4 

11.8 

12.4 

14.4 

10.9 

11.9 

15.4 

12.2 

11.1 

&1 

7.8 

11.0 

19.7 

25.1 

10.9 

9.4 

8.3 

10.3 

8.3 

17.5 

10.1 

11.8 

9.1 

192.8 

173.7 

164.8 

613.5 

556.6 

552.0 

1877. 


44.4 

34.7 
33.2 
34.6 
31.5 
37.2 
2L3 
14.0 
14.6 
12.8 
10.7 

9.5 
11.7 

8.2 
41.6 

6.9 

17.2 

11.5 

159.4 

556.0 


Import  duties. — Since  January  1,  1879,  all  duties  have  been  collected 
in  gold  coin,  or  in  silver,  with  the  gold  premium  added.  The  average 
monthly  premium  was  16 J  per  cent,  in  1879,  and  17 J  per  cent,  in  1880. 
In  1878  the  total  duties  collected  were  22,327,000  florins  in  silver.  If  the 
duties  for  1879  and  1880  be  estimated  in  silver  there  would  be  24,229,000 
florins  for  1879  and  30,567,000  florins  for  1880,  showing  an  increase  of 
26  per  cent,  in  1880.  The  actual  moneys  paid  during  the  year  were 
7,684,555  florins  gold,  22,247,732  florins  silver,  and  164,559  florins  bank 
notes,  making  a  total  of  30,096,846  florins. 

•  The  average  value  of  the  silver  or  paper  floriu  of  Austria-Hungary  iu  1880  was  41.11 
cents,  while  the  value  of  the  gold  florin  was  48^  cents  United  States  currency. 

4277 65 
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The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  duties  collected  on  the  prin- 
cipal imports  during  the  last  three  years  in  thousands  of  florins: 


1880. 


]87«.       W7& 


Articles. 


Gold     Gold     Silrer 
coin.       coin.   ,   coin. 


Coffee 1    7,582 

Mineraloils     3,  l»6 

Woolen  textile* '■    ^844 

Cotton  vamB    , ;    1,375 

988 
800 
757 
746 
744 
684 
588 
570 
578 
469 
411 
407 
357 
314 
274 
269 
259 


Tropical  fruit« 

Cotton  textiles 

Machinery 

Silk  textiles 

Iron  and  rough  castings 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of . 

Fat  

Animals  for  food 

Spices 

Hardware 

Rice 

Chemicals  and  dyes 

Wine 

Dmgs 

Woolen  yam 

Liquors 

Oils 


All  others I    2,858 


4.634 

2,*i39 

1.732 

1,341 

905 

632 

635 

676 

615 

726 

162 

1,118 

243 

366 

276 

313 

377 

299 

273 

179 

270 

2.431 


Total  thousand  florins. 


26.  070  I  20,  842 


6.3M 

1,57» 

2,(» 

1,387 

1.3» 

tBl 

5fll 

608 

623 

532 

318 

7CS 

673 

375 

I5« 

298 

3U 

325 

167 

296 

354 

3.50 


23,327 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  entry  duties  on  refined  petroleum,  viz, 
3  florins  per  100  kilograms,  is  about  37  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  coflee, 
24  florins  gold  per  100  kilograms,  about  32  per  cent. ;  on  tropical  fruits, 
17  percent.;  on  textiles,  15  per  cent. ;  while  the  total  duties  collected  in 
1880  is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported 
in  that  year.  Should,  however  ,the  scheme  of  increasing  the  duty  on  re- 
fined petroleum  to  8  florins  gold  per  100  kilograms  succeed,  the  entry 
duty  on  this  American  article  would  actually  amount  to  about  100  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  article  after  arriving  in  this  ox)untry. 

ORIGIN.  OF   IMPORTS. 

The  customs  declarations  and  reports  embrace  only  the  country  from 
which  or  through  which  the  iuiports  enter  this  empire,  and  not  the 
country  of  origin  or  production.  Consequently,  for  the  imports  we  can 
only  state  by  what  frontier  of  the  surrounding  nations  the  several  arti- 
cle9  entered,  as  shown  in  Table  A,  which  gives  the  amounts  generally 
in  tons  arriving  from  each  country  in  the  order  of  magnitude. 

The  following  table  presents  in  a  succinct  form  the  value  arriving  from 
the  several  adjacent  countries,  also  the  amount  arriving  through  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  custom-houses,  for  1880  and  1879: 


1880. 


1879. 


Whence. 


Florins,      i  Percent.       Florins.        Percent. 


Southern  Germany 131,  bt»,  245 

Saxony 168,789,574 

Prussia 80,594,285 

German  Empire 375, 953, 104 

Russia       35,986.702 

Roamania 41,244,431 

Servia 10,501,760 

Turkey  and  Montenegro 41,604 

Itolv 25.W4.576 


21.44  I     117,997,561  21.20 

26.70  i     152,690.703  27.42 

13.14  I      93,676,378  16.83 


61.28  364,264,642  ,  6&45 

5. 87  27, 575, 210  4. 96 

6. 72  i       30,  737. 576  5. 55 

L71  11.409.836  2.05 

0.01  1,859,364  0.81 

4. 16  24, 941,  -^47  4. 48 
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Whence. 


Switzerland 

Trieste 

Fiumn  and  other  ports 


Totals 613, 461, 269 


Austrian  cnstom-houses . . 
Hungarian  custom-houses 


1880 

1879. 

-  . .,  /  -- 

Florins. 

Florins. 

1 
Percent 

Per  cent. 

3, 673, 054 
82,  990,  030 
37,  565,  918 

0.60 

13.53 

6.12 

3,506,781  ' 
75,342,421 
16,937,468  ' 

0.63 

13.64 

3.04 

613,  461,  269 

100.00 

87.14 
12.86 

556,574,095  1 

495,211,387  1 
61,362,708 

100.00 

534,  549, 151 
78,912,118 

88.97 
11.03 

IMPORTATION   OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  the  amounts  of 
the  various  products  of  the  United  States  imported  by  way  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  free  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  into  this 
empire.  The  chief  articles  imported  directly  to  Trieste  in  1880  were 
1,224  tons  of  pork,  lard,  and  butter ;  600  tons  tallow ;  35  tons  salted 
and  smoked  meats  (hams) ;  38,422  tons  refined  petroleum  ;  5,508  tons 
resin ;  527  tons  cotton ;  676  tons  wood ;  344  tons  dyewoods ;  20  tons  , 
sole-leather;  13  tons  hides  and  skins;  29  tons  tobacco ;  3,158  tons  cotton 
oil ;  1,574  tons  maize ;  227  tons  spirits ;  111  tons  acid,  not  specified ;  130 
tons  coal,  and  various  other  articles,  valued  at  6,340,000  florins,  equal  to 
$2,605,740.  But  just  what  portion  of  these  imports  are  consumed  in 
Trieste  or  forwarded  from  there  into  the  customs  district  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  not  known.  But  the  amount  of  petroleum  sent  in  from 
Trieste  in  1880  was  42,460  tons,  exceeding  the  amount  received  during 
the  year  at  that  port,  the  balance  being  probably  in  stock  from  1879. 
The  amount  received  via  Germany  for  1880  was  57,41 7  tons.  The  amount 
of  cotton  arriving  via  Trieste  was  32.693  tons,  while  the  amount  arriv- 
ing via  Germany  was  3"),955  tons,  but  the  origin  of  these  cottons  for 
statistical  purposes  is  lost;  but  if  the  data  for  Trieste  are  correct,  it 
would  appear  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  cottons  arriving  from 
Trieste  are  of  American  origin;  but  as  the  quantities  arriving  via  Ger- 
many are  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and 
Havre,  and  are  received  from  the  large  European  cotton  ports  drawing 
their  principal  supplies  from  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  just  to 
suppose  that  at  least  the  major  part  came  originally  from  the  United 
States.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  tallow,  resin,  lard,  and  meats^ 
woods,  hides  and  skins,  and  the  other  chief  American  products  arriving 
in  Austria- Hungary.  Besides,  the  quantity  of  machinery  imported  for 
agricultural  and  for  domestic  purposes  is  great  and  possibly  increasing. 
But  the  return  of  better  times  in  the  Unit^  States  has  so  increased  the 
prices  of  many  articles  that  competition  with  European  production 
grows  less  favorable  to  our  manufacturers.  During  the  past  and  pres- 
ent year,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  certain 
^articles  with  satisfactory  success,  such  as  clocks,  bent  wood  chair-seats, 
leather  and  cotton  belting,  &c.,  but  the  special  effort  to  introduce  cer- 
tain other  articles,  such  as  rubber  hose  and  enameled  leather,  have 
failed  or  proven  so  far  unprofitable  on  account  of  carelessness  in  filling 
orders  or  in  packing  goods ;  but  those  most  deeply  engaged  in  introduc- 
ing American  manufactures  upon  these  markets  are  not  discouraged, 
but  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to  explain  in  person  the  demands  of 
the  trade,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  thehinderances  to  success. 
The  prohibition  against  American  swine  products  still  continues, 
without  much  hope  of  immediate  change,  and  even  the  rendered  lard 
is  now  attacked  by  certain  parties  in  Pesth,  who  hope  to  be  able  to  ex- 
clude it  also  on  sanitary  grounds. 
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IMPORTATION   OF  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  amouuts  of  precious  metals  imported  during  1880  and  1879,  were 
as  follows : 


Deacrlption. 


1880. 


an 


1879. 


-2^ 


>»i 


ax 


Gold: 

Bar,  daat,  Ac 
Coined  — , . . 

Silver : 

Bar,  dust,  Sui 
Coined 

Platlna 


1,322  i        240,143 
15, 698     21.  977, 200 


60.033 

26,972 

15 


Totals 

Grold  and  silver  coius 


Total  value 


5, 195. 526 

2, 103.  816 

10.050 


104, 040  ;  29.  350.  7.35 
I    2,847,854 


713 
15, 018 

430.  073 

69,794 

6 

515,604 


8S5.6M 
20,274,9N 

36.124,43 

5. 234. 530 

4,(09 

62,41».»1 
1.201,418 


32,198,589! [    63.6»4^2» 


VIII. — EXPORTS. 


The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  in  1880,  omitting  precioofi 
metals  and  coined  money,  were,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked  B, 
8,116,967  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  each,  and  675,994,438  florins  in  silver, 
being,  when  compared  with  1879,  an  increase  of  426,726  tons,  or  5.55 
per  cent.,  in  weight,  and  a  decrease  of  8,024,106  florins,  or  1.17  per  cent, 
in  value. 

The  exports  of  fuel,  timber,  and  building  materials  for  1880  equaled 
nearly  75  per  cent.,  and  fleld  and  garden  produce  equaled  13  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  all  exports.  In  the  former  there  was  an  increase 
696,000,  anu  in  the  latter  a  decrease  of  430,000,  tons.  The  other  princi- 
pal articles  manifesting  increase  are  metals  and  hardware,  45,000; 
beverages  and  eatables,  44,000 ;  beat  sugar,  23,000 ;  and  stone,  wooden 
and  glass  ware,  14,000  tons. 

The  following  table  contains  the  chief  articles  of  export,  showing  the 
variations  during  the  last  four  years  in  millions  of  florins : 


Articles. 
Grain 

1880. 

75.7 
58.4 
45.4 
44.8 
35.8 
84.6 
26.5 
24.6 
19.0 

lai 

18.3 
17.3 
15.5 
13.0 
12.4 
12.1 
12.5 
10.8 

1879. 

94.8 
57.6 
48.0 
43.0 
.33.0 
38.8 
15.2 
47.8 
16.6 
15.3 
15.6 
15.1 

7.1 
11.1 
10.1 

9.6 
12.1 

9.8 

1878. 

ftS.8 

43.0 

45.2 

39.0 

46.3 

47.0 

16.9 

50.9 

16.5 

13.6 

15.0 

19.5 

5.1 

6.4 

9.0 

5.0 

10.9 

7.7 

1877. 
115.  J 

Sngar  

4LS 

Textiles 

4L8 

Wood 

4t.O 

Animals  for  food 

75.6 

Fancy  articles 

3&S| 
25iS 

Wool 

Flour  and  brati  

39.1 

Wood  and  bone  ware 

14.4 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of 

13.7 

Hardware «. 

12.0 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of - 

16.3 

Wines 

4.2 

Animals,  draught 

0.5 

Coal  and  coke 

10.6 

Hides  and  skins  

&6 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

10.1 

Fats. 

8.9 

All  others 

;                        t 

Total  million  florins 

676.0 

684.0 

6M.7 

668.6 
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The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  grain  and  animals  for  food,  and  the 
increase  in  the  exports  of  beet  sagar,  are  worthy  of  note ;  the  former 
caused  doabtless  by  the  heavy  competition  felt  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
from  American  wheat  and  ^pork,  and  the  latter  the  result  of  an  un- 
healthy encouragement  in  beet-sugar  production  and  export  by  means 
of  heavy  government  export  premiums. 

The  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  coins  exported  in  1880  was 
22,637,370  florins,  being  an  increase  of  13,068,830  florins,  when  compared 
with  the  exports  of  1879,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Description. 


1880. 


OuRntity  in  J   Value  in 
.  kilograinH.       florinn. 


Gold: 

In  bar,  iltiHt,  &c. 

Coineu 

Silver: 

In  bar,  dust,  &c 

Coined 

Platina 


2,564 

2,134 

34,548 
187, 148 


Totals 

Gold  and  silver  <;oinM. 


226,394 


Total  value. 


128, 144 
3, 094, 300 

854,528 
14.  597, 544 


18, 674, 516 
3,  862,  860 


22.637,376 


1879. 


Quantity  in    Value  in 
kilograms.  I     florins. 


2,230 
2,114 

31,558 

53,040 

44 


88,986 


113,022 

2,  959, 600 

994,090 

3,  978, 000 

22,000 

8, 066, 712 
1, 401.  834 

9,  468,  546 


BALANCE   OF  TRADE. 


The  Austro- Hungarian  Empire  is  an  exception  among  the  European 
nations,  in  that  she  exports  more  than  she  imports.  The  balance  in  her 
favor  in  1880,  viz,  62,533,169  florins,  was,  however,  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  1879,  when  the  balance  was  127,444,452  florins.  The  following 
table  gives  the  total  imports,  exports,  and  balances  during  the  last  five 
years,  viz : 


Year. 


1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 


Imports. 


Floring. 
613,  461, 269 
556. 574, 095 
552. 100,  730 
555.  262, 365 
534,  278,  326 


Exports. 


Florins.  • 
675, 994,  438 
684, 018, 547 
654,  693, 688 
666,  601,  879 
595. 228,  U72 


Balance. 


Florins. 

62.  533. 169 
127,444,452 
102.592,958 
111,339.514 

60,949,746 


1876-'80 2,811,676,785  I  3,276.536.624  '      464.859,839 


Average ,      562,335,357 


655, 307, 325 


92, 971, 968 


The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  precious  metals  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1876 

1876-'80. 

Average 


Imports. 

Bzports. 

Florins. 
22, 537, 376 
9,  468,  546 
15,  644, 714 
15,  5,')0. 120 
30, 929, 233 

Balance. 

Florins. 
32, 198,  589 
63, 694, 299 
52,  697. 282 
39,  497, 420 
35, 329, 388 

Florins. 

9. 661, 213 
54, 225, 753 
37, 052,  568 
23,  947. 300 

4, 400, 155 

223,416,978           94,129.989 

129,  286, 989 

44,  683, 396 

j        18,  825,  998 

25, 857, 898 
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DUTY   ON  EXPORTS. 

In  1853  this  duty  amounted  to  1,215,423  tiorius,  collected  from  hides 
and  skins,  rags  and  animal  refuse,  but  it  has  been  gradually  removed, 
until  rags  and  paper  stock  are  the  only  articles  on  which  export  duty 
is  collected,  amounting  in  1880  to  62,596  florins. 

COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED. 

The  final  destination  of  the  exports  cannot  be  given,  but  only  the 
quantities  and  value  passing  the  frontier  of  each  bordering  country,  as 
will  be  found  in  the  last  column  of  table  B.  The  following  tabulated 
statement  shows  further  the  total  value  of  exports  passing  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  each  country,  and  also  the  quantities  passing  out  through 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  custom  houses  for  1880  and  1879 : 


Countries. 


1880. 


1879. 


I      Fiorina. 

Southern  Germany I  164, 217, 073 

Saxony I  161,257.867 

Prussia 84,842,697 


German  Empire 1    410,  ai7, 637 


Russia 

Roumania 

Servia 

Turkey  and  Montenegro  . 

Italy.' 

Switzerland 

Trieste 

Fiume  and  other  ports . . . 


Totals. 


Austrian  custom-honse. 
Hungarian.custom  house. 


36.919,815 
52. 183,  960 
11,888,961 
54,  814 
43, 992,  892 
J!  168. 169 
92, 041.  796 
24, 426,  :)94 


619.  953. 598 
56, 040, 840 


Per 

cent. 

24.29 

23.86 

12.55 

60.70 
5.46 
7.72 
1.76 
0.01 
6.51 
0.61 

13.62 
3.61 


Florins. 

180, 137, 067 

139,  487. 760 

92,883,274 

412,  .508, 101 
33.078,397 
51,  719, 833 
13,  263.  539 

6,  679,  626 
39,  270,  069 

3.267,117 
97,  389. 690 
26,  846, 155 


675,994,438  i  100.00'  684,018,547 


91.71 
8.29 


611.367.366 
72,  051, 181 


Per 

eetU. 
2&34 
20.9 
11 58 


60.31 
A.H 
7.« 
1.M 

a» 

14.34 

S,83 


100.  oe 


8S.38 
IOlC 


DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  digest  of  invoice-books  showing  the  declared  export*^  fro*m  the 
several  consulates  in  this  empire  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  end 
ing  September  30,  1881  (see  table  marked  C),  shows  a  total  value  of 
$6,633,017,  being  a  decrease  of  $673,479,  or  9.132  per  cent,  when  com- 
pared with  1879.  The  chief  articles  are  glass,  21  per  cent.;  dried  fruity 
mostly  prunes,  15  per  cent. ;  buttons,  13  per  cent.;  textiles,  12  per  cent; 
fancy  goods,  5  per  cent.;  drugs  and  chemicals,  4  per  cent.;  gum, 
smokers'  articles,  and  glove-leather  each  3J  per  cent.,  and  pottery  3  per 
cent.  The  value  and  changes  of  these  articles  during  the  last  Three 
years  are  giv^en  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


GiMg 

Dried  fraite . 

Buttons 

TextUes 

Fancy  articles 

Drags  and  chemicals 

Gum    

Smokers'  articles 

Glove  leather , 

Pottery 

All  others 

Totals 


1881. 


1880. 


11,411, 
1,  019. 
883, 
802. 
350, 
275, 
236, 
23S, 
227, 
175. 
1.016, 


471 
604 
281 
579 
679 
431 
654 
171 
286 
831 
940 


$1, 316. 429 

1,243  017 

1,166.860 

745  674 

209.185 

259.480 

254.779 

169.791 

301,035 

113. 3.19 

1,466.908 


6,633,017  I     7.30e.497 


1879. 


9497.831 
759,494 

1,026.394 
411,375 
167.798 
203. 20J 
187  «» 

128.281 

ia,71J 

581,06 


4,070.992 
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TRANSIT   TRADE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  transits  come  principally  from 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy,  and  go  almost  entirely  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  as  to  these  two  countries  in  1880  went  333,000  tons,  or  74 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  should  be  remarked  that  while  the  transits 
for  the  west  show  large  gains,  the  sea-ports  show  a  marked  decrease 
both  in  the  arrivals  and  departures.  The  traffic  with  Russia  also  shows 
a  decrease,  resulting  principally  in  the  grain  traffic,  whose  entries  fell 
off  from  32,053  tons  in  1879  to  7,378  tons  in  1880. 

The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  articles  whose  transits 
show  an  increase  in  1880  compared  with  1879 : 


Articles. 


Cotton tons... 

Beer  do.. 

Iron  and  steel do.. 

Machinery do.. 

Draught  and  slaughter  animals do. . ' 

Wine do..j 

Woolen  goods do . . 


1880. 


13.232  I 
4,673 

13,747 

10.005 
108,  8&6 

17, 138 
3,538 


1879. 


Increase. 


8,255 

4,977 

2,060 

2,613 

10. 461 

3.286 

7.210 

2,795 

86,681 

22,215 

9,676 

7,462 

3,072 

iW 

On  the  contrary,  however,  grain,  cotton  yarn,  flax,  hemjl,  salt,  leather, 
fiour,  fat,  oils,  and  tropical  fruits,  show  a  large  decrease. 

MERCHANDISE   IN   TRANSIT. 

The  amount  of  goods  passing  through  Austria-Hungary  in  transit  in 
1880,  not  reckoned  in  the  imports  or  exports,  wa«  449,900  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  29,800  tons  or  7.1  per  cent,  in  weight  when  compared  with 
1879.  The  value  of  these  goods  was  estimated  at  341,500,000  florins, 
against  318,800,000  florins  in  1879,  being  an  increase  of  22,7^)0,000  florins, 
or  over  7  per  cent.  When  compared  with  1855,  the  transit  traffic  shows 
an  increase  of  124  per  cent,  in  value,  and  462  per  cent,  in  weight.  Dur- 
ing this  period  certain  articles  manifest  enormous  increase,  viz :  Ani- 
mals and  their  products,  2,060  per  cent. ;  machinery,  3,233  percent.: 
wine,  1,800  per  cent.;  metals  and  hardware,  1,658  per  cent.;  fuel  ana 
timber,  676  per  cent.;  and  grain,  454  per  cent.  The  transits  for  1880 
compared  with  1879.  given  in  tons,  were  as  follows : 


Imports. 


Exports. 


To  and  from- 


1880. 


6«nnanv 161,200 

Switzerland 9,600 

Italy I  87,300 

Reaporta 38,900 

Rnsai* :  113,806 

Ronmania 12,200 

Servia 17,600 

Tarkey »,30t 


Totals 


449,900 


1879. 


140,000 

7.500 

77,400 

41,200 

111.100 

15.  !m 

21,300 

3,200 


420,100 


1880. 

1879. 

244,900 

224, 40t 

87.800 

75,400 

40,000 

30,00« 

27,400 

33.500 

19.800 

24,806 

12,300 

11,800 

9,600 

7.800 

8,100 

12,400 

449,900 

420,106 

COMMERCE  FOE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1881. 

The  dalta  for  the  foregoing  period  are  derived  from  official  sources, 
but  the  values  are  subject  to  revision  and  change  in  making  up  the 
totals  for  the  year^  but  as  approximations  they  are  reliable  and  valuable. 
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The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the 
first  nine  mouths  of  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows,  given  in  mill- 
ions of  kilograms  and  florins : 


Quantity  in  million  kilofi^rams. 


Value  in  million  florina. 


Years. 


Import  .  Export.  !    Balance.    J  Import,  i  Export.  |   Balanee. 


18T7. 

1878 

1879 

1880. 

1881. 


23.2 
243 
26.9 
29.7 
32.1 


51.3 

28.1 

50.2 

25.9 

54.0 

27.1 

00.3 

30.6 

82.0 

29.9 

1 

405.2 

444.9    i 

38.7 

401.9 

454.3 

52.4 

389.4 

520.2 

130.8 

440.0 

47a  7 

33.7 

455.4 

511. 7 

56.3 

Total  . . . 
Average 


136.2 


277.8 


14L  6       2,  OOL  9     '  2, 404. 8 


312.9 


27.24 


55.56 


2a  32 


418.38 


480.96 


82.5S 


The  quantities  and  changes  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1881,  of 
the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing tables  grouping  together  the  raw  materials,  manufactured  articles^ 
and  articles  of  consumption  : 

Imparls  of  raw  material. 


Articles. 


1881. 


Cotton tons 

Flax do... 

Jute do... 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap , do... 

Copper do . . . 

Iron  ore do... 

Indigo do... 

Resin do  .. 

Palm  and  cocoa  oil do. .. 

Mineral  oils do . . . 

Ind astrial  salt do . . . 


57.888 

23,621 

4,553 

20,024 

4,106 

18. 073 

1,020 

7,453 

4.736 

82, 751 

12,460 


Imparts  of  manufactured  articles. 


Articles. 


1881. 


1880. 


Increase. 


49.795 

16, 210 

2.494 

17,138 

2,981 

3,257 

600 

4,380 

2,643 

62,097 

10,595 


7,5e 
7,411 
2,05» 
3,88S 
1,12S 
14,816 

m 

3.073 

2.0» 

20,(54 

1,885 


1880. 


Difference. 


Cotton : 

Yam tons. 

Textiles do... 

Woolen  : 

Yam tons. 

Textiles do... 

Linen,  jnte,  yam do... 

Jute  textile?) do... 

SilktextUes do  .. 

Glass  and  glassware do. . . 

Machinery: 

Agricoltnral tons . 

Others do... 


8,234 
1,070 

2,754 
2,732 
2,683 
5,819 
284 
1.384 

6,209 
17.969 


Impai'ts  of  articles  of  consumption. 


8,187 
1.007 

2.752 
2,577 
2.685 
2,631 
274 
850 

4,279 
15, 442 


47 


2 

155 

—   2 

2,188 

10 

5K 


1.1 
2,527 


Articles. 


1881. 


1880. 


Diflerenoe. 


Coffee,  raw tons. 

Lemons  and  oranges do... 

Bice do... 

Potatoes do... 

Herrinfc do. . . 

Flour  and  meal do. . . 

Lard  and  salt  pork do.. . 

Oxen head. 

Swine. do... 

Sheep do  .. 


26,544 
5,874 

32.265 

12.342 
2,984 

41.632 
877 

33,214 
287. 619 

45,438 


22.069 
3,884 

28,512 
8.769 
2.343 

65,933 
4.306 

19,392 
159,305 

32,027 


4.475 

1.900 

3,753 

3,573 

641 

—24.301 

-?,31» 

5,245 

19.314 

25,265 
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The  principal  changes  in  the  exports  are  as  follows: 


I.— MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 


Articles. 


Sanr tons . 

Spirits do... 

Bser do... 

Linen  vam  do... 

Linen  textiles do... 

Cotton do... 

Woolen  do . . . 

P%per,  and  mannfactnres  of do. . . 

Glass  ware do... 

Floor do. . . 

Wine,  in  barrels do... 

Pottery ,  ^dinary do . . . 

Iron,  pie  and  scrap do... 

Iron  rails do... 


1881. 


103.206 

15,  SM 

25,754 

6,300 

3,618 

2,616 

3,791 

18,551 

24,262 

81,869 

29,616 

1.842 

11,750 

379 


1880. 


Differenee. 


119.069 

72,297 

13,271 

2,323 

24.349 

1,406 

5,ui3 

1,287 

2,807 

811 

2,097 

519 

3,301 

490 

17,207 

1,264 

22,686 

1,676 

86,442 

—  4,573 

69,651 

—40,086 

4,286 

—  2,444 

24,732 

—12,982 

23,351 

—22,872 

II.— RAW  MATERIALS. 


Swine head. 

Sheep do. .. 

Rapes tons. 

Clove-seed do... 

Svrup    do... 

^Vesn  ftnit do . . . 

Batter do  . . 

Wool,  raw do... 

Coal do  .. 

Wood do  .. 


256,863 

319, 067 

67,742 

8,855 

1,595 

8,982 

4,413 

6,816 

2, 581. 723 

1,529,736 


148,746 

224,879 

26,281 

6,156 

16, 089 

8.606 

5,797 

9.330 

2, 813. 569 

1, 676,  638 


108, 118 

94,178 

41.461 

2,69f 

—6,  911 

—7,107 

—1,884 

—2, 614 

—231, 846 

-146,902 


VALUE  OF  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  grouped  into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  tarifif  classification  noted  in  tables  A  and  B,  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1881,  compared  with  1880,  and  given  in  millions  of  flor- 
ins, were  as  follows : 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Tariff  class. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Foa  rth , 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  

Ninth 

Tenth , 

Eleventh , 

Thirteenth , 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth   

Sixteenth , 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Eighth,  twelfth,  seventeeoth 

Totah) 


1881. 


29.1 

16  3 

57.8 
47.2 

ia6 

S.9 

18.5 

116.7 

35.4 

3.9 
12.3 

17  1 
0.7 

22.5 

10.9 

2.5 

51.0 


1880. 


24.7 
14.8 
80.9 
29.1 
12.9 

2.6 

13.6 

117.9 

29.2 

4.8 
11.4 
22.2 

0.2 
19.5 

8.7 

1.2 
47.1 


Difference.   I    1881. 


4^.5 
-28  1 
-fl8. 1 
—2.3 
-fO.3 
+4.9 
-1.2 
4-6.2 
—0.9 
40.9 
-5.1 
40.5 
--3.0 
--2.2 
--1.3 
--3.9 


455.4       440.0 


415.4 


45.9 

4.8 

94.8 

81.8 

9.*2 

13.5 

46.4 

38.0 

47.8 

6.9 

2a6 

12.4 

5.5 

29.2 

7.2 

4.9 

34.8 


611.7 


1880. 

34.8 

6.5 

89.1 

48.8 

12  4 

2L7 

32.6 

40.3 

40.8 

9.7 

26.3 

32.4 

6.4 

34.8 

5.8 

2.6 

29.7 

473. 7 

1 

t 


+11.1 

—  1.7 
-h  5.7 
433.0 

—  8.2 
&2 

13.8 

—  2.S 
4  7.0 

—  2.8 
-f-  3.8 
—20.0 

—  0.9 

—  6.6 
1.4 
2.3 
6.1 


I 


488.0 
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DUTIES   COLLECTED. 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1881 
was  23,331,915  florins,  being  an  increase  of  2,504,798  florins,  or  12  per 
cent,  when  compared  with  like  period  of  1880.  The  increase  was  as  fol 
lows:  raw  coftee,  1,073,808  florins;  mineral  oils,  019,620  florins;  swine, 
256,628  florins;  tea,  51,750  florins ;  others,  513,042. 

The  character  of  money  paid  for  the  duties  was  as  follows : 


Description. 


1881. 


1880. 


Florint. 

Gold 7,431,377 

Sliver ,  15,781,810 

Banknotes ^       118,728 


Percent 

31.8 

67.7 

0.5 


Total 


FUfriru. 
4, 587,  349 
16, 104, 270 
135. 498 


23, 331. 915 


100. 0  "  20, 827, 117 


PereaL 

21« 
77.3 

►       a: 
loao 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

« 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  gold  and  gold  coins  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1881  was  10,868,250  florins,  in  place  of  15,203,200  florins  in 
like  period  of  1880,  while  the  exportsof  the  same  were  1,711,300  floriDa 
in  1881,  in  place  of  2,353,950  florins  in  1880,  leaving  a  clear  import  of 
9,156,950  florins  for  1881,  in  place  of  12,849,250  florins  in  1880.  The 
imports  of  silver  for  the  nine  months  of  1881  were  11,541,374  florins 
against  an  export  of  294,688  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  or  clear  import 
of  11,246,686  florins,  while  for  same  period  of  1880  the  imports  were 
3,218,592  florins,  against  exports  to  amount  of  14,050,361  florins,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  or  clear  export  of  10,831,769  florins ;  or  in  other  words, 
while  the  clear  imports  of  gold  for  the  nine  months  of  1881  show  a  de- 
crease of  3,692,300  florins  when  compared  with  1880,  the  clear  imi>ort8 
of  silver  show  an  increase  of  22,078,455  florins  for  the  same  period  of 
time. 

COMIVIERCE   OF  HUNGARY    WITH  AUSTRIA    AND  FOREIGN   COUNTEIES 
DURING  THE   SIX  MONTHS,   MAY  TO   OCTOBER,   1881. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  requiring  declaration  of  all  mer- 
chandise passing  between  Hungarjand  Austria,  it  was  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  condition  of  Hungary's  commerce,  but  since  May  1,  the 
operation  of  the  law  has  given  valuable  data,  published  monthly,  from 
which  the  following  items  are  abstracted,  which  show  that  for  the  six 
months  of  1881,  May  to  October,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Hun- 
gary was  42,338,795  florins,  as  follows : 


Period. 


Hay. 
Jane 
July. 


Anfroat 

September. 
October... 


Total. 


Value  of  im- 
ports 


Florins. 
17, 166, 672 
18, 050, 176 
22, 898, 057 
26,493,419 
29,414,945 
26,  700, 726 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Florin*. 

21, 950, 8S8 

23,343,614 

28,389.773 

34, 291, 961 

39,696.293 

35,381,311 


140. 723,  995       183. 062, 790 


Balance. 


Florins. 
4.798,1« 
5,293.438 

5.49I,71« 

7.798,548 

10.ffll34« 

8, 680,  MS 


42,338,7« 
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The  table  giving  the  countries  whence  received  and  whither  sent  for 
the  month  of  October  shows  that  much  the  largest  part  of  her  commer- 
cial traflfic  is  with  Austria,  viz,  77  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  62  per 
cent,  of  the  exports,  Servia,  Koumania,  Germany,  and  England  being 
the  only  countries  sending  goods  to  over  1,000,000  florins  in  value  dur- 
ing the  month;  while  of  the  exports  Germany  received  6,000,000  and 
France,  Servia,  and  Koumania  each  1,000,000,  as  follows : 


CountrieH  to  and  from. 


Imports.       ExportA. 


1  Florins. 

Austria 20, 477,  560 

Germany 1,234.224 

Switzerland 27,923 

Italy 241.710 

France 39,415 

Belfpamand  Holland 12,966 

Great  Britain 1,025.831 

Russia             '...  13,248 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 114,  *83 

Soomania 1,2.'>9,521 

Servia |  1,291,895 

Turkey  in  Europe i  79. 342 

Other  countries  I  882, 478 


Florins. 
21,  818,  236 

6,167,734 
759, 396 
898,  750 

1,294.785 
380,768 
M4,  55*^ 
131,  8U9 
258,822 

1,018.911 

1, 177,  267 
417,  889 
112,393 


Total I  26,700,726     35,381,311 


Difference. 


Floritis. 
+  1,440.675 
+  4,933,510 
+     782, 47^ 
+     657, 040 
+  1,265,370 


+ 

+ 


367,  773 
81,  271 
1)8,  501 
144,239 
230,  610 
114,628 
338,  547 
770,058 


+  8,680,585 


The  character  of  the  imports  and  exports  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  month  of  October,  classified  according  to  the  tariff  of 
entry  duties,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  general  tables  of  imports 
and  exports,  marked  A  and  B.  It  may  be  seen  also  that,  while  the 
exports  of  Hungary  are  principally  agricultural  products,  her  chief 
imports  are  'manufactures,  principally  textiles  and  clothing,  inetals  and 
hardware,  colonial  products,  fancy  articles,  machinerx,  and  drugs,  as 
follows : 


Tariff  class. 


ImportH.    I    Exi>ort«.        'Balance. 


j  Florins. 

FI  rst I  1 ,  998,  099 

Second |  741,671 

Third 2,065,511 

Fifth    I  i>50,094 

Sixth I  527,678 

Sevt?ntb !  645,435 

Eighth ',  1,  077,  070 

Ninth 918,314 

Tmth ;  8,936,107 

Eleventh ,  397.864 

Twelfth -• 1,506,613 

Thirteenth i  915,487 

Fonrtoenth '  2,281.096 

Fifte<;nth I  14,620 

Sixteenth  j  1,123,006 

Seventeenth    992.904 


Biiehteenth 
Kineteenth 

Total 


160, 690 
32, 767 


Florins. 
878,  291 

2.152,662 

14,  64H,  269 

781,  429 

2,110,309 

1.841.010 
433.  403 

1,241,767 

1,115.374 
207,  822 
309.  786 
375, 124 

1,  140.  894 

15,  738 

267.356 

977,069 

59,949 

501,  718 


Florins. 

—  1. 119,  808 
+  1,400.991 
+  12,  582, 758 
+  231, 431 
+  1,582.631 
+  1.295,575 

—  643,667 
+       323, 453 

—  7,  820,  738 

—  190, 042 

—  1, 196,  827 

—  540, 263 

—  1,140,202 
+  1J18 

—  855,650 

—  15,836 

—  110.741 
+      468, 951 


26,  700, 726     35. 381, 311  ;     +  8, 680, 586 


IX. — NAVIGATION. 


In  the  Austrian  Empire  alone,  omitting  the  Hungarian  monarchy, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  one  ports  of  entry,  all  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
These  are  divided  into  seven  districts,  viz,  Trieste,  Ro\igno,  Pola,  Lus- 
sinpiccolo,  Zara,  Spalato,  and  Bagusa.    The  latest  complete  statistics 
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are  for  1879,  for  which  year  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  seagoing 
vessels  at  all  the  ports  aggregated  as  follows : 


ArrivalB. 


Departures. 


Description. 


Nnmber.   |  Tonnagt).  !    Knmber.   !  Tonnsge. 


Sailing  vessels i  31,216 

Steamers i  17,4«8 

Total  for  1879 |  48,704 

Total  for  1878 ...i  50,032 


1, 097, 879 
4,395.403 

5. 493. 282 
4,  991, 822 


31.051 
17.493 


48.544 
50.134 


1^088,251 
4,402,186 

5.498,417 

4,908.019 


Of  the  aiTivals,  the  following  changes  are  observed  in  1879,  compared 
with  1«78,  viz,  that  while  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  decrea8e<l  3,776, 
the  tonnage  increased  ()0,362  tons;  that  the  steamers  increased  from 
15,040  to  17,488,  or  2,448  steamers,  and  the  steam  tonnage  441,098  tons, 
making  a  total  of  1,328  vessels  less,  but  an  increased  tonnage  of  501,460 
tons,  or  about  10  per  cent,  increase  of  tonnage. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  ports  in  Austria,  arranged  in  order 
of  importance,  having  in  1879  an  entry  tonnage  of  over  100,000  tons: 


Sailing  vessels. 


Ports. 


Trieste 

Zara 

Spalato 

Lnssinpicoolo 

Gravosa 

Pola 

Curzola 

Fasano  

Sebenico 

Rovigno 

Pirano 

Catarro 

Cusiste 

Lesina 

Pareazo 

Hegline 

All  others 

Total . . 


Number.      Tonnage. 


6,2F8 

1,050 

1,135 

512 

421 

949 

432 

277 

470- 

7.'>8 

1,353 

217 

218 

492 

504 

226 

15, 914 


344,  970 
30, 115 
33,339 
47, 089 
26.773 
29,354 
14, 779 
7,488 
16,036 
18,  212 
22,  577 
6.247 
18,698 
21,  941 
13,238 
20,  712 

426,  311 


Steamers. 


ToUl. 


31, 216  I    1, 097, 879 


Number.   I  Tonnage. 


1,630 
617 
672 
429 
607 
836 
393 
835 
566 
971 

1.254 
245 
196 
211 
941 
162 

7,017 


757, 
243, 
201, 
185, 
20ft, 
201, 
168, 
173, 
142, 
124, 
120, 
124, 
108, 

US, 
102, 

93. 
1, 342, 


ge- 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

100 

7,824 

1,112,070 

617 

l,r669 

273,78 

510 

1,607 

234.  M» 

409 

941 

232, 4« 

086 

l,02« 

231. 8» 

420 

1,785 

230,774 

346 

825 

183,125 

763 

1,112 

181.251 

750 

1,036 

158. 7» 

800 

1,729 

142,012 

169 

2,607 

143, 74« 

273 

462 

130, 5» 

866 

414 

127.564 

029 

703 

120. 979 

671 

1,445 

115, 909 

693 

388 

114,405 

901 

22,929 

1.760.212 

17,488  !    4,395,403 


48,704 


5,493,2a 


NATIONALITY   OF   ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 


By  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  table,  marked  D,  showing 
the  nationality  of  the  arrivals  in  1879,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total 
tonnage  the  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  had  4,731,498  tons,  or  over  86 
per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  while  of  the  steamers  the  same  nationality 
had  4,068,751  tons,  or  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  only  other 
nations  having  a  part  in  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Austrian  ports  of 
any  importance  whatever  were  England  and  Italy,  having,  respectively, 
about  4  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  Austria-Hungary  had  60  per  cent. ;  Italy,  27  per 
per  cent. ;  France,  6  per  cent. ;  Holland,  2  per  cent. ;  and  Sweden  and 
Norway  2  per  cent.  The  arrivals  of  sailing  vessels  carrying  the  United 
States  flag  were  six,  aggregating  2,647  tons,  or  about  the  fourth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE   PORT   OF  TRIESTE   IN    1880. 

The  total  tounage  of  arrivals  at  Trieste  in  1880,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  accorapanyiug  table  marked  E,  was  1,111,931,  an  increase  of  9,861 
tons  when  compared  with  1879,  but  a  decrease  of  55,846  tons  when  com- 
pared with  1878.  Of  the  total  tonnage  in  1880  the  steamers  were  790,066, 
or  nearly  72  per  cent.  Of  these  61,452  entered  in  ballast,  against  57,682 
tons  in  1879.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  246,577  tons  were  laden  and  75,288 
tons  in  ballast,  against  272,639  tons  laden  and  72,331  tons  in  ballast  in 
1879.  The  entry  cargoes,  particularly  for  sailing  vessels,  manifest,  there- 
fore, a  marked  decrease  during  1880.  The  departures  were  not  so  bad, 
being  for  the  sailing  vessels  295,472  tons  laden  and  35,355  tons  in  bal- 
last during  1880,  against  298,781  tons  laden  and  44,524  tons  in  ballast 
in  1879.  In  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  trading  with  the  port 
of  Trieste,  somewhat  the  same  proportions  are  maintained  as  for  the 
whole  empire,  as  shown  above,  though  the  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  do 
DOt  absorb  quite  so  large  a  share  of  the  trade,  being,  in  1880,  of  the 
steamers  61  per  cent.,  and  of  the  sailing  vessels  53  percent.  The  value 
of  the  inward  cargoes  in  1880  was  135,033,299  florins,  and  of  the  out- 
ward 117,194,636  florins,  showing  a  decrease  of  9,538,574  florins,  and  an 
increase  of  561,195  when  compared  with  1879. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  PORT   OF  FIUME  IN  1880. 

The  total  arrivals  in  Finme  in  1880  were  2,rj82  vessels  of  342,643  tons 
burden,  of  which  874  were  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  256,172  tons  bur- 
den.   The  nationality  of  the  arrivals  was  as  follows  : 


NatioiiAlity. 


Anstro-HuDgarian . 

French 

German 

Greek 

Engliah..... 

Italian 

Xorwegian 


Torkiah 


Total. 


steamers. 


No. 


780 
1 


1 
85 

7 


Tonnage. 


874 


172,267 
258 


720 

79.949 

2,979 


256.172 


Sailing  yesaels. 


No.     ;  Tonnage. 


1 

3 

23 


762 
1 
1 
2 


1,808 


1, 015  I  54, 181 

1 


00 
882 
2,657 


27,917 
438 
15^ 
144 


86,471 


TotaL 


No. 


1,795 

2 

3 

24 

85 

769 

1 

1 

2 


2,682 


Tonnage. 


226,488 

358 

882 

3, 386 

79,949 

30,896 

438 

152 

144 


342;  643 


The  departures,  comprising  very  much  the  same  vessels,  were  2,660 
vessels  of  339,887  tons  burden,  of  which  874  were  steamers  with  256,416 
tons  burden.  The  total  navigation  inward  and  outward  for  1880  was, 
therefore,  5,342  vessels,  with  681,930  tons  burden,  being  an  increase  of 
105  vessels  and  30,630  tons. 

QUANTITY  AND   VALUE   OF  THE  MARITIME   COMMERCE   OF  FIUME    IN 

1880. 


The  quantity  of  imports  by  sea  in  1880  was  66,773  tons,  valued  at 
7,851,655  florins,  and  of  the  exports  by  sea  218,954  tons,  valued  at 
19,362,498  florins.  The  foreign  eommerce,  omitting  those  amounts  re- 
ceived from  and  sent  to  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  was  as  follows : 
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Importations, 


1880. 


Compared  with  187i 


Arrived  from. 


United  State* 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

France  and  Algeria. 

Italy 

Rouraania 

Black  Sea 

Spain 


Turkey 

Total 


Tons. 


1,315 

8,401 

900 

788 

10,904 

1,740 

10, 717 

150 

955 


Value.      I    Tons.  Value. 


Exportations, 


Florin*. 
223,924 

1. 665. 994 
38,278 
191.518 
993,547 
147.800 
952,600 
24,000 
577,  995 


4-      705 

—  396 
O.      840 

242 

+  2.028 
-f-      877 

—  5,257 
+  150 
+      616 


Flornu. 

+  »«,« 

+  287.73 

+  25,248 

+  151,538 

-H  647.581 

+  90,3« 

-  64fl,4« 

+  «.«• 

+  321,09 


35,879  I    4,815,656     —      779  i  +1,008, 74* 


1880. 


Whither  exported. 


Belgium 640 

France  and  Algeria  — 1  61,  010 

Great  Britain |  44, 802 

Greece 7, 746 

Italy 56,889 

2,300 

Spain 1,252 

Turkey 438 

Total 175,077 


Compared  with  187IL 


Tons.     ,     Value.  Tons.         Valve. 


Florins, 
193,027 

2, 735, 705 

8,402,250 
247, 778 

1,571,645 
223,065 
186,483 
132,060 


13,692,013 


—  9,365 

—  8,690 
—12, 161 

—  3,548 
7,881 
3,107 
1,29S 
1,399 


+ 


Florins. 

—  59,ee 

+1. 232.858 

-2,ee2,is8 

-    104,815 

—  33^113 

—  233,» 
+    186^49 

—  158,451 


—11,757     —2, 191,  J 


COMMERCIAL   MARINE   OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY   IN   1880. 

The  whole  Dumber  of  vessels  engaged  in  commercial  traffic  at  the 
close  of  1880,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked  F,  was  8,192,  ag^ 
gating  a  tonnage  of  331,438  tons  burden,  of  which  536  vessels  of  283,464 
tons  burden  were  seagoing  vessels ;  of  these  last,  75  were  steamers, 
having  a  tonnage  of  024OI  tons  burden.  Hungary  does  not  possess 
any  steamers,  but  of  the  total  sailing-vessels,  via,  461,  with  a  tonnage 
of  221,365  tons  burden,  147  vessels  of  66,535  tons  burden  are  Hungarian. 
Compared  with  1879  the  totals  of  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  manifest  a 
decrease  of  34  vessels  and  an  increase  of  766  tons. 


TRAFFIC  OF  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  VESSELS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  accompanying  table  marked  G  shows  the  foreign  countries  with 
which  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  carried  on  their  sea  traffic  in  1879. 
The  total  arrivals  in  all  foreign  countries  aggregated  4,963,210  tons; 
of  the  total  tonnage  the  steamers  had  3,844,865  tons,  or  over  77  per 
cent.,  of  which  42  per  cent,  was  with  Turkey  and  25  per  cent  with 
Greece.  The  traffic  with  the  United  States  is  put  down  at  279  sailing 
vessels  of  165,905  tons  burden.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  trade 
was  not  necessarily  direct  to  the  United  States,  or  even  between  this 
empire  and  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  countries  named,  as  the  table 
shows  simply  the  arrivals  of  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  without  regard 
from  whence  they  came. 
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AUSIRO  HUNGARIAN  LLOYD   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

This  well  known  steamship  line,  established  in  1836,  has  now  a  capital 
of  over  16,000,000  florins,  on  which  for  the  last  three  years  dividends  of 
13.71,  9.52,  and  8  per  cent,  were  paid.  At  the  end  of  1880  the  number 
of  steamers  was  72,  of  17,100  horse-power  and  92,685  tons  burden,  and 
4  steamers  in  process  of  construction.  Their  steamers  run  from  Trieste 
and  Fiume  to  every  important  sea- port  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  also  to  Calcutta  and  Hong-Kong.  The  different  lines  amount  to 
17,  comprising  a  distance  of  23,682  German  miles.  It  is  contemplated 
to  open  up  at  an  early  day  a  line  from  Trieste  to  New  York,  touching 
at  several  Mediterranean  and  Continental  Atlantic  ports. 


DANUBE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

This  line  was  established  in  1830,  being  a  pioneer  steamship  line  and 
at  present  the  only  one  of  importance  on  the  Danube.  At  the  close  of 
1880,  their  capital  stock  was  over  42,000,000  florins,  on  which  they  paid 
during  the  last  three  years  10,  7,  and  5  per  cent.  They  possessed  185 
steamers,  of  16,679  horse-power,  also  719  iron  and  31  wooden  tugboats 
and  5  dredges,  of  89  horse-power.  The  line  confines  its  traffic  to  the 
Danube  from  Kegensburg  through  the  Sulina  mouth  as  far  as  Odessa, 
and  a  part  of  the  Drave,  the  Theiss  and  the  Save,  aggregating  a  distance 
of  4,430  kilometers. 

NAVIGATION  THROUGH   THE   SULINA  MOUTH   OF  THE  DANUBE  IN  THE 

YEAR   1880. 

The  total  number  of  ships  passing  out  in  1880  was  1,813,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  658,063  tons  burden,  being  a  decrease  of  449  vessels  and  139^491 
tons  when  compared  with  1879.  The  percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
steamers  for  both  years  was  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  quantity  of 
grain  cargoes  amounted  to  4,251,331  quarters,  being  a  decrease  of 
1,143,398  quarters  in  comparison  with  1879.  The  receipts,  including 
pilot  and  light  dues,  amounted  to  1,800,000  francs  or  a  decrease  of 
397,353  francs  when  compared  with  1879.  The  decrease  was  caused 
generally  by  the  unfavorable  harvests  of  1879. 

The  following  table  gives  the  nationality  of  the  departures  in  1880 
compared  with  1879 : 


1880. 


1879. 


Flags. 


Steameni. 


Total  Teasels. 


Steamers. 


No.      Tonnage.  ,  No.   !  Tonnage.     No.      Tonnage. 


English j    382 

Greek '      47 

AnstrO'Hungarian -      76 

French 58 

Turkish 

lUllan 

Kussian 28 

Norwegian . .  j        4 

Oerman 4 

Roamanian 

Belgian 2 

Dutch   1 

Servian 1 

-Samiot ' 

Swedish , 


329,716 
88,003 
40,260 
46,091 


3.412 
4,045 
3,152 


1.880 

1,030 

601 


Total :  583 


467,189 


371 

722 

111 

58 

398 

49 

62 

7 

5 

19 

2 

1 

1 

7 


1,813 


332,258 

156, 757 

49, 151 

45.091 

37,509 

13, 918 

8,803 

5,  366 

3.493 

1.644 

1,880 

1,030 

601 

562 


479 
43 
88 
49 


1 

38 

4 

9 


3 


658,063   721 


408,492 
34,.741 
46,145 
87,221 


457 

15,566 

4,038 

7,485 


1,803 
'3*080 


Total  vessels. 
No. 


494 
848 
142 

49 
545 

49 

88 
4 

10 
7 


1 

3 

15 

7 


650,028  12,262 


Tonnage. 


412. 706 

182,430 

61, 110 

37,221 

47. 613 

13,504 

24,049 

4,038 

7,658 

864 


175 
1.803 
1.203 
8,080 


797,664 
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X.^MISC£LLANEOUS.  * 


Railroads. — The  total  nnmber  and  length  of  railroads,  in  kilometers,  in 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  Slst  day  of  October,  1881,  compared  with  the 
same  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1880,  were  as  follows : 


Linea. 


Aaatro-Hongftriaii 

Aaatrian . 

Hungarian 

Total 


October  31, 1881. 

June,  im 

No. 

5 
55 

Length. 

5,273 

R  7An 

S.31I 
8,641 
1318 

11  1            4,440 

1 

71 

18.453 

18,367 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  these  lines  during  the  first  teo 
months  of  1881,  compared  with  like  period  of  1880,  was  as  follows:     * 


Lines. 


Anatro-Hungarian 

Aaatrian 

Hungarian 

Total 


1881. 


11, 539. 572 

17,  696, 255 

6, 075, 367 


1880. 


I  IncreaaeiD 
IpercenUge. 


10,286,419 

16,854.711 

4. 601, 811 


34, 311, 194  ,      31, 742, 841 


The  freight,  in  tons,*  carried  during  the  same  periods  was: 


lis 

VLS 


&1 


Lines. 


Anatro-Hongarian 

Anatrian 

Hungarian 

Total 


1881. 


18»). 


Increase  is 
percentsc*- 


9,834,543 

27,424,777 

5, 195, 818 


9, 180, 351 

25, 008. 081 

4,566,801 


42, 555, 138         38, 754, 233 


&2 
111 


18 


The  total  receipts  and  the  amount  per  kilometer  of  line  for  the  same 
periods  of  time  were  as  follows : 


Lines. 


Total 


First  ten  months  of 
1881. 


First  ten  months  of 
1880. 


Total    re- 
ceipts. 


Anstro-Hungarian 63, 417, 028 

Austrian    i  90,022,143 

Hungarian 22.511,693 


175, 950, 864 


Per  kilo- 
meter. 


Total   re- 
ceipts. 


12,027 

10,299 

5,070 


60, 687,  054 
87, 077, 077 
21, 033,  236 


9,535  1168,797.367 


Per  kilo- 
meter. 


Lncrease  in  per 
centags. 


TotaL 


Per  kilo- 
meter. 


11.  455 

10. 073 

4.800 

4.5 

3.4  1 
7.0 

9,211 

4.2 

13 


15 


THE  ARLBERG  TUNNEL. 


The  piercing  of  the  Arlberg  progresses  satisfactorily.    The  distance 
reached  on  the  1st  of  October  last  was  on  the  east  side  1,405  meters,  and  on 
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the  west  side,  1,062  meters,  making  an  average  daily  advance  of  4.58  me- 
ters on  the  east  side,  and  3.03  meters  on  the  west  side.  This  tunnel  when 
completed  will  be  over  10,000  meters  long,  and  will  open  up  to  the  Tyrol 
and  the  western  part  of  Austria  an  outlet  through  Switzerland  and 
France  to  the  Korthem  European  seaboard.  The  railway  extending 
from  Innsbruck  to  Bludenz,  is  being  built  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  five  to  six  years  will  be  required  to  complete  it. 

POST-OFFICES. 

The  letter  department  comprises  letters,  correspondence  cards,  printed 
matter,  and  samples,  of  which  the  numbers  carried  by  the  post-offices 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  during  the  year  1880  were  as  follows,  showing 
an  average  of  12.76  letters  and  3.4  papers  to  every  inhabitant  of  Aus- 
tria, and  5.6  letters  and  2.3  newspapers  to  every  inhabitant  of  Hungary: 


Matter  carried. 


Letters: 

Prepaid 

Un|>aid 

Free 

Total  letters 

Correspondence  cards 

Printed  matter 

Samples 

l^ewspapers 

Total  nnmber  . . . 

Of  which  international 
Of  which  registered... 


Anstr.    ia 


207,191,600 

5,478,700 

25,836,750 


Hungary. 


55,446,814 

1, 843, 142 

16,929,174 


238,507,050 

43,933,800 

35, 349, 500 

6,553,550 

75,282,000 


399, 626, 800 


74, 219, 130 

13,633,442 

8,892,816 

1, 976, 422 

39,023,976 


134, 745, 286 


87, 409, 700 
19,164.439 


6.824,460 
5,932,884 


In  connection  with  the  post-offices  is  carried  on  additionally  a  pack- 
age post,  which  reported  during  the  year  1880  the  following  traffic,  viz : 


Matter  forwarded. 


Ordinary  packages: 

Xamoer — j 

Kilograms .« 

Containing  money  and  valnableii : 

KomMr 

■?iWi  Value 

Total  nnmber  of  packages 

International  traffic : 

Packages 

Value 


Austria. 


5, 433. 720 
16, 665, 400 

24, 213, 030 
4, 456. 846. 600 
29, 646, 750 

5, 795, 250 
726,  004. 400 


Hungary. 


1,081,602 
4,983,208 

6, 960, 876 

1, 004, 860.  905 

8,042,478 

412, 916 
74, 292. 372 


The  number  of  post-offices,  employes,  and  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  Austria  and  Hungary  for  1880  were  as  follows ; 


Number  of  post-offices 

Square  kilometers  to  each  office 

Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  office. 
Nnmber  of  employes 


Austria. 


Hungary. 


4.025 

75 

5,408 

13,600 


Total  receiptfl,  florins l      16,607,880 

Total  expenditures,  florins \      14,774,800 


Surplus  of  receipts « 


1, 833, 080 


4277- 


66 


2,301 

141 

6,821 

4,986 


6.  356,  009 
5,  249, 363 


1, 106, 646 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

The  telegraphic  service  for  the  empire  for  1880  compared  with  1879 
iDcreased  300,687  pay  dispatches,  and  the  receipts  show  a  surplas  over 
expenditures  of  40,417  florins  in  1880  against  a  deficit  of  653,528  florins 
in  1879,  which  last  result  was  partly  owing,  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  word-tarift  and  ^^  argent"  telegrams. 

The  following  table  gives  certain  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the 
telegraphs  of  Austria  and  Hungary  during  the  year  1880 : 


DetailB. 


Length  of  line« : 

State kilometcm.. 

Kailway  and  private do.... 

Length  of  wire: 

State do.... 

Railway  and  private do 

Stations : 

State number.. 

Railway  and  private do 

Instmments do 

Braploy^s do.... 

Pay  dispatches : 

Interior do 

International do 

Free  and  service  dispatches do 

Total  dispatches do 

Total  receipts florins.. 

Total  expenditures do 

Total  sarplns  or  deficit do 


Anatria. 

Hongarj. 

23,088 

u.9eo 

U,«4 
K5 

82.282 
29.451 

3S.89S 
16,30 

1,147 

3.802 
2,597 

m 

1,4» 

3.298.943 
1.999.372 

446.964 
5.743.299 
3.820.411 
3, 343. 117 

277.294 

2.014.29 

40SLM1 

132,717 

2.550,011 

l,35a.«» 

1,590.W7 

236,8n 

Austria,  therefore,  had  in  1880  one  telegraphic  station  for  every  116 
square  kilometers  and  8,670  inhabitants,  and  225  dispatches  for  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  while  these  data  for  Hungary  were  179,  15,790,  and 
157  respectively.  Of  the  telegraphic  instruments  used  in  Austria,  3,623 
were  Morse,  64  Hughes,  and  0  multiplex  instruments. 


AUSTEO-HUNGAEIAN  ABMY. 


Apart  from  the  regular  army,  each  country  has  in  time  of  peace  its 
own  organization  of  home  guards,  which  in  case  of  war  are  combiued 
under  one  command.  In  August,  1880,  the  stat-e  of  the  army,  regulars 
and  reserves,  on  a  peace  and  war  footing  was  as  follows  : 


Arm  or  corps. 


Infantry 

Cavalry 

A  rtillery » , 

Sharpshooters 

Engineers 

Pioneers 

Trains 

Medical  corps , 

All  others 

Total  active  army. 

Austrian  militia 

Hungarian  militia 

Grand  tetal 


Peace  footing. 


Officers. 


Men. 


War  footing. 


Officers. 


6,880 

141,440 

10,001 

1.722 

42.271 

2,837 

1.422 

27.333 

2,201 

902 

19.217 

1,310 

291 

5,296 

571 

124 

2,672 

190 

237 

2,190 

800 

60 

2,498 

279 

4,407 

14,  575 

8,853 

16,054 

257,492 

28,342 

572 

2,782 

2,916 

1.045 

7.540 

3,028 

17,871 

287,814 

32,286 

Men. 


536. 24» 
61,583 
84,314 
60,177 
16,946 
9,040 
33.100 
15.798 
23,787 


841,073 
118,626 
127.234 

17oW,§83 
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The  approximate  expenses  of  the  army,  as  appears  from  the  budgets 
of  1881  and  1880,  omitting  military  pensions,  were  as  follows: 


Description  of  force. 


1881. 


i      Floring. 

Austro-Huofrarian  active  army 93, 881, 413 

Austrian  militia !        9.532,407 

Hangarian  militia j        6,746,884 

Total 110,160,704 


1880. 


Florins. 
90. 075, 198 
8, 847, 917 
6. 453, 242 

104. 876, 357 


AUSTEOHUNGARIAN  NAVY. 

The  navy  department  is  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war  for  the  whole 
empire,  whose  minister  is  also  commander-in-chief  otthe  navy  in  peace 
and  in  war.  The  number  of  officers  and  cadets  ia  time  of  peace  is  533 
and  in  time  of  war  757.  The  number  of  seamen  is  5,836  in  peace  and 
11,532  in  time  of  war.  They  are  recruited  for  three  years  of  active  serv- 
ice and  remain  seven  years  in  reserve.  * 

The  Austro-Hungarian  navy  in  June,  1881,  consisted  of  iron-clads, 
line-of- battle  ships,  school-ships,  hulks,  and  tenders,  as  follows: 


Character  of  veiMfls. 


Caaematod  reaaels,  iron-clad 

Frigates,  iron-clad 

Frigates 

Corvettea 

Ganboata 

Steamers 

Transporta 

Monitors 


No.  Tonnage.   ?^I!LZ'  Guns.  Sailors. 


8 
3 
2 
9 
9 
6 
4 
2 


Total  line-of-lMttle  ships I  43 

School-ships  and  hulks I  16 

Tenders  and  tugs I    6 


42,930 

13,390 

6,860 

15,960 

5.520 

6,480 

5,400 

620 

97,166 

25,800 

1,240 


Grand  total 


power. 

1 

6.750 

108 

3,974 

2,100 

50 

1.350 

1,200 

30 

688 

2,750 

63 

1.568 

1.365 

24 

983 

1,550 

15 

684 

900  ; 

8 

343 

160 

4 

98 

16,775 

302 

9.688 

399 

18 

351 

...... 

207 

65  :     124,200     17,525       320         9,805 


The  expenses  of  the  navy  as  provided  in  the  budget  of  1881  were 
7,807,865  iioriDS  against  7,454,552  florins  in  1880. 

XXI.— GENERAL  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


The  data  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  notwithstanding  certain  drawbacks  which,  inherent  to  her  geo- 
graphical position,  traditions,  and  very  existence,  press  heavily  upon 
her,  Austria  Hungary  enjoys,  however,  considerable  prosperity  innearly 
every  department,  whether  financial,  industrial,  or  commercial.  Omit- 
ting as  far  as  possible  every  political  complication  in  which  this  em- 
pire is  of  necessity  involved,  the  problems  of  a  domestic,  financial,  and 
commercial  nature  demanding  solution  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
important  to  engage  for  years  to  come  the  gravest  consideration  of  her 
statesmen  and  political  economists.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  com- 
bining various  antagonistic  peoples  and  languages  into  one  homogene- 
ous political  union  are  so  great  that  perfect  success  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, for  it  would  require  an  amount  of  political  wisdom  and  states- 
manship rarely  if  ever  possessed  by  mortals  to  combine  the  Czechs,  Poles, 
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Hungarians,  and  Germans,  who  in  the  main  compose  tjiis  great  empire, 
into  a  single  power,  possessing  sufficient  homogeneity  or  adhesiveness 
to  work  out  the  various  political,  industrial,  and  social  problems  which 
come  up  in  rapid  succession  for  solution  in  this  country. 

The  greatest  national  danger  at  present  threatening  this  empire 
is,  however,  the  enormous  expense  attending  the  armed  peace  which 
the  government  is  compelled  to  maintain,  at  an  annual  cost  of  over 
$50,000,000.  In  order  to  sustain  this  tremendous  burden,  every  inge- 
nuity is  exhausted  to  procure  the  necessary  revenue,  and  jet  the  annual 
deficit  amounts  to  over  $32,000,000,  which  naturally  goes  to  augment 
the  present  large  public  debt  of  the  empire,  and  to  handicap  still  more 
heavilythe  industries  of  the  coming  generation.  This  buixlen  is  par- 
ticularly felt  now  at  a  moment  when  foreign  competition  threatens  the 
prosperity  of  their  domestic  i  ndustry  and  trade.  Enormous  capital  seeking 
employment,  aided  by  telegraph  and  steam,  has  completely  transformed 
the  question  of  transportation,  and  also  of  necessity  at  the  same  time 
that  of  production,  so  that  the  producers  of  wheat  in  the  large  fertile 
plains  of  Hungary  are  compelled  to  practice  the  cheapest  methods  of 
wheat  and  cattl^  raising,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Austria  must  exercise 
an  energy,  perfection,  and  economy,  heretofore  unknown,  if  they  do  not 
•  surrender  the  markets  of  the  world  to  those  who,  favored  by  more  for- 
tunate circumstances,  are  able  to  produce  an  equally  good  article  at  a  less 
price.  As  the  three  elements  of  material,  labor,  and  transportation  de- 
termine or  should  determine  the  price  of  every  article,  it  is  plain  that 
any  nations  which  is  taxed  in  time  of  peace  with  an  annual  outlay  of 
$50,000,000,  and  a  levy  of  nearly  300,000  of  its  finest  young  men  for 
purposes  of  military  defense  must  find  itself  almost  fatally  handicapped 
in  the  race  with  other  nations  comparatively  free  from  these  imp^iDg 
weights. 

In  many  products  this  country  is  very  abundant.  Hungary  possesses 
>ricb,  producing  soil,  and  Austria  mountains  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  val- 
uable metals  and  minerals,  and  forests  filled  with  trees  ot  every  descrip- 
tion ;  labor  also  is  abundant  and  fairly  skilled,  consequently  relatively 
cheap;  but  the  cheapest  clothing  and  the  poorest  fare  are  taxed,  house- 
rent,  trade,  income,  in  fact  every  act  and  breath  of  life  is  taxed  to  sup- 
port a  soldier,  so  that  the  advantage  gained  in  material  and  wages  is 
counterbalanced  and  more  than  counterbalanced  by  taxes.  But  doubt- 
less the  gi'eatest  disparity  bet^ween  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United 
States  is  seen  in  the  question  of  transportation,  otherwise  the  competi- 
tion experienced  here  in  grain,  meat,  and  petroleum  would  not  be  so 
great.  This  disparity  is  seen  alike  in  every  description  of  freights, 
whether  railway  or  steamer,  since  it  costs  more  to  lay  down  in  Englaud 
and  France  a  ton  of  grain  or  bacon  from  Trieste  than  from  New  York, 
-and  more  to  transport  a  barrel  of  petroleum  from  Galicia  to  Trieste  than 
from  New  York  to  Trieste.  Austria  and  Europe  possess  grand  trunk 
lines  and  through  freights,  but  they  cannot  be  compared  in  cheapness 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  on  this  one  fact,  perhaps,  more  than 
all  others,  depends  the  wonderful  success  attending  American  trade. 

However,  the  trade  of  Austria  is  fairly  prosperous,  her  expoVts  sur- 
pass her  imports  every  year  with  large  and  more  favorable  balances. 
Her  products  and  manufactures  increase  also  in  magnitude,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  sent  in  1880  surpassed  the  number  in  1879,  showing 
greater  commercial  activity,  but  the  dividends  of  the  various  industrial 
commercial,  and  transportation  companies  diminish  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  the  whole  conflict  may  be  denominated  one  of  margins.  But  the 
decrease  of  dividends  is  not  confined  to  this  empire,  but  has  become  the 
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rule  the  world  over.  Proof  of  this,  if  needed,  is  found  in  the  effort  made 
at  present  in  Austria  to  introduce  foreign  capital.  During  the  past  year 
the  Lander  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000  francs,  has  been  opened  in 
this  city  with  French  capital,  and  in  addition  to  the  city  gas-works,  the 
General  Omnibus  Company,  and  General  Transportation  Company  are 
now  carried  on  by  English  capital,  and  even  some  of  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Tyrol  are  operated  by  American  capital,  and  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ress for  certain  of  those  in  Bohemia. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  precedes  that  Austria  is  not 
keenly  alive  to  the  situation.  On  the  contrary,  the  central  government, 
corporatk)ns,  societies,  and  individual  capitalists  are  neglecting  no  ele- 
ment of  the  problem  how  to  meet  foreign  competition.  Unfortunately, 
sometimes  unfair  methods  are  employed  and  disparagement  and  prohi- 
bition are  resorted  to,  but  more  generally  it  takes  the  form  of  a  renewed 
effort  to  so  diminish  the  cost  of  an  article  and  so  enhance  its  finish  and 
utility  and  furnish  the  means  of  placing  it  on  the  distant  markets  of  the 
world  that  when  driven  from  one  market  they  may  be  able  to  enter 
another.  During  the  past  and  present  year  special  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction.  Agents  have  been  selected  by  a  union  formed 
of  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  sent  with  a  selected  stock  of  goods 
to  various  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  Eussia,  Australia,  Persia,  and 
Africa,  which  have  not  been  without  saccess.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
by  our  American  manufacturers  that  the  introduction  of  their  goods 
on  the  Austrian  markets,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specialties,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  competition  here,  bn  account  of  their  construc- 
tion or  model,  will  require  great  patience  and  serious  consideration  • 
During  the  present  year  many  efforts  have  failed,  either  through 
thoughtlessness  or  criminal  neglect.  Articles  badly  selected  or  so  badly 
packed  that  their  condition  rendered  them  unsalable  had  to  be  returned^ 
while  others  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  serious  loss,  so  that  it  is  very 
questionable  if  the  new  year  1882  will  open  up  as  hopefully  as  did  the 
last  to  those  striving  to  place  American  manufactured  articles  on  the 
markets  of  Austria-Hungary. 

JAMES  EILEY  WEAVER. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

'   Vienna^  November  28,  1881. 


Table  A. — Statement  showing  the  imports  into  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  jor  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Articles. 


SpiceH 
Frnito 


Tea 

Sirup  and  susar. 
•n.  Tobacco 


QoMtltyJ    ,,^»'^"«, 


L  Colonial  wares  and  tropical 
ftnits. 
Cocoa 


Ton*. 
64,795 


379 
33, 121 


27,915 

%344 
1,199 


15, 434 


Florins. 
38,  213,  635 


318,  780 
28,  259, 718 


1,837  !    2,200,105 


6, 177,  250 

1,  031, 100 
226.  682 


27.  701.  735 


Duties 
(Kold). 


Florins. 
9, 491, 238 


From  what  countries  imported. 


60.720     Germany,  376. 
7,673,730     Germany,  25,268;    Trieste,  6,981; 
Finme.  458 ;  Italy,  231 ;  SwiUer- 
land,  171. 
518,132     Germanv,  1,872;  Trieste,  426;  Fl- 
ume. 23 ;  Italy,  11. 
987,611     Trieste,  24,699;  Italy,  1,764;  Ger- 
many,  849;  Fiume,  381 ;  Ruuma- 
nia,  201. 
171, 700     Germany,  332 ;  Bussia,  6 ;  Trieste^ 

'5;  Fiume,  5. 
79,345  I  Germany,   1,144;  Fiumo.  27;   Trl- 
este,  13 ;  Italy,  11. 


9,207 
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Table  A. — Siaienient  showing  the  imporU  into  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  for  tti 

year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Tobacco  leaf 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Otner  manufacttiros 

m.  Garden  and  field  prodace. 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 


Malt. 
Oats. 


Com 

Other  grain 

Pease  and  beans 

Rice 

Flour,*  shorts,  and  bran  . . 


Quantity. 


Ton*. 
12,353 


Value 
(silver). 


I 

Florint.    i 
10, 499;  965  I 


Duties 
(gold). 


Florint. 
21 


2, 948     16, 530, 150 


2 
131 


1, 100, 841 


Fruits  and  nnts.^. 


Oil-seeds.... 
CloYer-eeed . 


Hops , 

AU  others 


lY.  Animals  and  their  prod- 
ucts. 
Fish  and  water  animals. . . 


Slaughter  animals. . .  head. , 


Draught  animals head . . 


Skins  and  hi^es,  raw. 
Feathers  and  hair. . . . 
Meat 


Sausages 

Wax 

Cheese. .. 


Kggs 

Poultry  and  game 
Milk  and  cream ... 
Honey 


Sponges 

Others,  n.  o.  s  .. 


V.  Fats  and  oils 

Butter  and  tallow 

Lard  and  grease 

St<3ariDe,  paraffino,  SiC 


324,611 

104,633 

34,858 

1,285 
17,908 

285,690 

17,801 

12,803 

41,265 

80,848 

10.638 

12,739 

603 

774 
154,885 


86,500 
635,120 


98,335,327 


34,084,197 

9, 416, 043 

2, 178. 612 

192,600 
1, 119, 231 

17, 141, 424 
1,106,002 
2,240,577 
7,  396, 740 

11, 077, 476 

1.740.336 

1. 127. 447 

385,856 

1, 547. 800 
7.580,997 


7,297 

1,207 
682 


500,849 


Free. 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 


% 


. . .  do  ..... 
. . .  do  .... 

...  do* 

410, 715 
Free ...... 

39,687 


Free 

. ...  do  . . . . . 

88,695 
11. 752 


60,056 


10, 776 

345,055 

7,727 

14.944 

1,762 

311 

91 

115 

1.645 

2,480 

2,074 

1.095 

81 

58 
546 


49, 350, 938 


3. 851. 655 

10. 978. 109 

2, 092. 920 

22. 184, 850 

5,632,052 

191, 190 

109,800 

137, 640 

1,300.960 

446,480  I 

1, 074. 496 

131.460  : 

26,  631 

406,000 
785.  795 


928.867 


From  what  countries  imported. 


Crermany.    8,973;    Trieste.  1,882; 
Flume,  1.528. 

Flume,   2,400;   Trieste,  404,  Ger- 
many, 143. 

Germany,  2. 

Trieste,  107;  Fiume,  22. 

• 


Roumania,  131,602;  Russia.  6S,(r78; 

ports,  66.914 ;  Germany,  28.4M. 
Russia,  47,303;  Germany,  I2,H7; 

Roumania,  16,236. 
Roumania,  13,937;  Rnsshi,  11,0SI; 

Grermany,  4,068. 
Germany,  080 ;  ports,  277. 
Russia,    6,385;    Germany.   4,7W; 

Roumania,  8,278. 
Roumania.  137,600:  ports,  110.327; 

UassiA,  16,824;  Italy,  14,917. 
Roumania.    7,861;    Rossis    6^740; 

ports,  1,743;  Germanv,  731. 
Russia,    iS,221;    Roumania,  3.149; 

ports,  2,580;  German v,  1,810. 
Germany,  25.291:  Italv.  8,584;  Fi 

ume.  3.846 ;  Trieste,  '3.407. 
Germany,    36.001:    ports,    25.ffi2: 

Russia,  16,066;  Italy,  1,148;  Svit- 

seriand,  760. 
Italy,  5,164;  ports,  1,658;  BofDi» 

nia,  1.276;  Germany,  1,057;  Ser 

via.  808. 
Russia,    6u061;     G^ermsny,    4,206: 

Roumania,  1,33$;  ports,  234. 
Germany,  3,784;  Russia.  3.588;  Bob 

mania,  787 ;  ports,  284. 
Germany,  766;  RuMia,  6. 
Germany,    86.448:    ports.   2S,7?r: 

Russia,  18,461 ;  Italy,  8,801 ;  Rra 

mania,  1,892. 


256.361 

570,039 

130 


Free. 
do 


9,306 

14. 712 

5,735 

69,684 


Free. 
...do 

..  do 
do 


Free 


2,900 


37, 480     IS,  273.  840 


151 
6.070 
1,432 


846,481 

t. 


136,350 

3, 035, 000 

730, 467 


6,300 

485,600 

42,  957 


Germany,    6.237;     Russia.    U'i 

ports,     1,585;     Roumania.    M; 

Italy,  427. 
Servia,  121,250 ;  Roumania.  loaW; 

Germany,  45,696 ;  Russia,  39,SS; 

Italy,  16,745. 
Russia,    3.154;     Germany,  2,273: 

Roumania,     1,260;     Italy,   815: 

ports,  262. 
Ports,  5,883;  Germany,  5,195:  Ser 

via,  1,748;  Roumania,  1.48L 
Russia,  032;  Germany,  561;  Soa 

mania,  131;  Serbia,  t2;  Itsl5'.4<. 
Germany,  160;  ports,  63;  Roum*- 

mia,53;  Italy,  14. 
Germany,  55;  Italy,  22;  ports,  H 
Germany^,  03 ;  ports,  13 :  Italy,  i 
Germany,    081;    Roumania,    3W; 

Italy,  294;  ports,  120. 
Russia,  2,046 ;  Italv,  232;  GermsnT. 

153,  porta,  22. 
Italy,  951,075  pieces ;  Rossla,  54.531 

pieces :  Germany,  48,414  mtceL 
Germany,    1,019;    Roomanis,  41: 

Russia,  35. 
Germany,  38;    ports.  24:  Rooffl* 

nia,  12. 
Ports,  53 :  Germwiy,  3. 
Ports,  199:  Germany.  181;  Bus*!*. 

62 ;  Roumania,  54 :  Servis,  24. 


Ports.   77 :  Swit««Tiand,  28 :  G» 

many.  25. 
German V,  4,205:  ports.  1,777:  S^Xf 

zerlancl,  68 ;  Italv.  10. 
Germany,  1,328;  ports.  99. 
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Table  A.^Statetnent  thotoing  ike  imports  into  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continued. 


Articles.                    Quantity. 

1 

Value 
i    (silver). 

1 

Duties 
(gold). 

From  what  countries  imported. 

Tallow,  nn  rendered 

Other  fats.  n. 0.8..'. 

Tons. 
3.696 

2,145 

3,158 

48 
8,995 

3,967 
5,156 

2,662 

Florins. 
1, 552, 530 

643, 410 

820r976 

36,000 
4,005^881 

1,507,884 
1,650,048 

1,155,794 

Florins. 
Free 

21,447 

31, 576 

4,800 
135, 120 

Free 

77,346 

41,885 

• 

Oermany,  1,958;  ports,  1,677;  Swit- 
zerland, 28 ;  Roumania,  16 ;  Italy, 
13. 

Germany,  1,876;  ports,  166;  Italy, 
91 ;  Switzerlana,  6. 

Germany,  2,858;  i>orts,  169;  Rus- 
sia, 83 ;  Roumania,  29. 

Porta,  22,  Germany,  19;  Italy,  6. 

Porta,  7,727;  Italy.  582;  Germany, 
522 ;  Switzerland,  61.  * 

Germany,  2,893 ;  ports,  1,066. 

Germany,  4,685;  ports,  415;  Italy, 
39;  Switzerland,  17. 

Germany,  1,219;  ports,  1,045;  Italy, 
286;  Switzerland,  71. 

Fish  oil 

Lard  oil 

Olive  oil 

Palm  and  cocoanat  oil 

Linseed  oil 

Other  oils.  n.o.  s 

VI.  Beverages  and  eata|>Ie8 — 

12,921 

4, 714. 849 

862,521 

Beer  and  mead 

1,034 
3,291 

1,068 
311 

5,059 

1,879 

133 

74 
552 

172,640 
1,236,816 

1,136,080 
29,347 

657,722 

482,545 

400,200 

117, 760 
481, 789 

31,445 
856,881 

268,760 
9,734 

Free 

18,787 

9,338 

25,760 
146,816 

Germany,  567 ;  ports,  466. 

Germany,  1,842;  ports,  512;  Rou- 
mania, 498;  Italy,  425. 

Germany,  1,028 ;  porta,  48 ;  Italy,  9. 

Porta,  200;  Germany,  90;  Switzer- 
land, 10. 

Germany.  4,287 ;  ports,  591 ;  Servia, 
75;  Switzerland,  89. 

Porta,  1,254;  Switzerland,  45;  Get- 
many,  43 ;  Italy,  86. 

Germany,  129;  i>orts,  3. 
• 

Germany,  69 ;  ports,  3. 
Germany,  419;  ports,  103;  Italy,  21; 
Switzerland,  3. 

Wine  and  cider 

Liqnors 

Vinegar. 

Bread  and  hard-tack 

VermioeUi 

Meat-extract  and  condensed 
milk. 

All  others,  n. ou' s. .......... 

YTT.  Fnel,  hnilding,  and  torn- 

2, 601, 610 

25, 753, 558 

Free 

Coal 

2, 196, 841 
46^484 
69,388 

103,3^ 

42,437 

31,342 

7,636 

89,550 

54 

275 

1,506 

13.263 

9,004,998 
361,009 
312,245 

1, 989, 060 

416, 991 

1.096.980 

Free 

....do 

....do 

•  •  •  vCIO   «  «  •  •  • 

• 

— do 

An 

Germany,  2,125,620;  ports.  61,341; 
Switzerland,  8,109;  Servia,  797^ 

Germany,  42,249;  porta,  4,861; 
aly,  238;  RussU.  206. 

Germanv.  26,229;  Russia,  22,251; 
Roumania,  17,176;  Italy,  1,990; 
I>orts.  1,663. 

Germany,  55,143;  ports,  30.367; 
Russia,  9,349;  Roumania,  8,473; 
Servia,  1,038. 

Germany,  30,001 ;  Switzerland, 
3.961;  porta,  2,968;  Servia,  2,836; 
Italy,  1,194. 

Germany,  27,063;  ports,  3,914; 
Swltserhind,  229;  Italy,  62. 

Germany,  7. .557;  Trieste,  66;  Swit- 
zerland, 13. 

Germany,  78,150;  ports, 7, 004 ;  Swit- 
zerland, 4,122:  Italy,  4,898. 

Germany  53:  Trieste.  1. 

Coak,  peat,  tnrf,  and  char- 
coal. 
Wood  for  fuel 

Timber 

Stone 

Cement 

Tiles 

610,872   ....do 

2,918,343   ....do 

1,635,000     ...do 

824,700    ...do 

2,710,620    ...  do 

3,872,740    ....do 

Other  mineral  materials 

Amber 

Meemchnnm 

Trie8te,'269 ;  Germany,  5;  lUly.l. 

Trieste,  554;  Germany,  918;  Fl- 
ume, 17 ;  Italy,  16. 

Germany,  8.931 ;  i>orts,  2,695;  Rou- 
mania, 1,241;  Italy,  220. 

Mother  of  pearl 

Other  turners'  materials  . . . 

170,  750 

26,642,856 

3,  282, 445  , 

Medicines  and  perfnmery . . 
Indigo 

211 

727 

11,951 

19,658 

102,974 

12, 471 
22,758 

742,890 
5, 451,  000 

13, 740     Germany,  103 ;  ports.  94 ;  Italy,  11. 

FrAA               1   riArmnnv   t\1  ■  nnrt;«  208  •  Ttalv  1  A. 

Acorns  and  their  hcdls 

Other  colors  and  dyewoods. 

Petroleum,  refined 

2,509,626      ...do 

3, 926, 992            68, 637 

9.525.104      ^  Oftfl  Ma 

Trieste,  11,870:  Italy,  68;  Ger- 
many, 6;  Servia,  6. 

Germany.  10,403;  porta.  5,734;  Ser- 
^ia,  1,035;  Roumania,  772;  Italy, 
463. 

Germany,  57.417;  ports.  43.540; 
Italy,  1,001 ;  Roumania,  818;  Swit- 
zerland, 196. 

Germany.  5,385;  Roumania,  6,867; 
porta,  68;  Italy,  10. 

Germany,  77,797;  porta,  50,581; 
Roumania,  7,766;  Italy.  1,155. 

Mineral  oils  and  tar 

Gnms.  turpentine,  asphalt . 

729, 379 
3, 758, 365 

106,  811 
4,034 

IX.  Weaving    materials    and 
yams. 
C  ot  ton 

141,622 

142,118,281  1    1,760,568 

69,645 

42. 736. 251 

3,065 

n-Armanv      ft.*)  9.1.'(  •     tmrfji      ^'}.7^A. 

Itely,  "603 ;  Switzerland.  326. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

-Statement  shomng  the  imports  into  the  Eaqnre  of  Ausitia-Hung^rg  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1880— Continued. 


Articles. 


I  Quantity 


Flax,  hemp,  and  )ate. 

Wool 

Silk 

Cotton  yam 

Linen  yam 

Woolen  yam 


X.  Textiles,  clothinfi;,  and  mil- 
linery. 
'      Cotton  fabrics 


Linen  goods  . . 
Woolen  goods. 


Silk  goods 

Clotning  and  millinery. 


XL  Bristles,  bark,  fiber,  and 
paper  goods. 

Brushes  and  sieves 

Hats  and  brooms 

Paper  and  paper  wares  .  1 . . 

XIL  Gutta-percha,  leather 
goods,  and  furs. 

Gutta-percha  goods 

Oilclotii  goods 

Leather 


Leather  goods 
Furs 


Xin.  Wood,  bone,  glass,  stone, 
and  clay  goods. 
Wooden  and  bone  wares. . . 


Glass  and  glassware .... 

Stoneware 

Pottery 

XIV.  Metals  and  hardware. 

Iron,  raw  and  scrap 

Other  iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel  wares 


Metals,  not  precious 
Hardware 


XV.  Vehicles  of    transporta- 
tion, number.    .m> 
Wagons  and  sleigh's . .  .No. 


Ships. 


.do. 


XVI.  Instruments,  machinery, 
and  fancy  articles. 
Chirurgical  and  musical  in- 
struments. 


Tont. 
32,223 

19,699 
1,328 

11,521 
3,530 
3,678 


11,775 


1,281 

6,602 
3,810 

350 
232 


8,036 


207 
1,150 
6,679 


9,084 


752 

223 

7,352 

338 

419 


78,560 


16,004 

4,426 

10, 478 

47.652 


115,904 


77,133 
11, 137 

9.858 


Value 
(silver). 


Florifu. 
12, 521, 627 

36, 572, 510 

15. 599, 930 

17.896,606 

3, 099. 252 

13, 692, 105 


56, 947, 685 


6. 645. 718 

4. 156, 615 
21,  043, 015 

16, 214,  600 
8, 887, 837 


6. 062, 114 


421.  640 
2,  575, 760 
3, 064, 714 


26. 922. 239 


3. 531, 712 

576, 810 

17, 271, 195 

2,199,650 

3, 342, 872 


17, 062, 821 


7, 301, 665 
1, 718, 304 
6, 156, 821 
1. 886, 031 


20, 532, 035 


2,815,351 
1, 522,  025 
7, 206, 508 

7, 242, 151 
1, 746, 000 


102,440 


Machinery ,      25,833 


Fancy  articles 


XVII.  Salt,  chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes,  and  explosives. 


100, 775 

91,665 
24,  330, 568 
1, 073, 250 
10,  896,  002 
12,  361,  316 
i>6,2ir!  13,976,  iir 


250 


DuUes 
(gold). 


From  what  countries  imported. 


Florin$. 

Free Germany,    17.816;    Russia,   «,57»; 

I      ports,  4,221 ;  Italy  81L 

. .  ■  do Germany,    12,427 ;    Bussia.   3,750, 

Bonmania,  2,851 ;  ports,  41L 
42,020     Italy,  704;   Germany,  445;  porU 
162 ;  Switzerland,  15. 
1, 375, 354     (^rmany,  10, 747 ;  S witserland,  4»  ,- 
I      ports,  288. 
Germany,  3,360;  Italy,  96;  porta, 
43 ;   Bussia,  21 ;  Switzerland,  Id. 


65,677 
274,452 


3,  856, 577 


Germany,  3,672 ;  porta,  2 ;  Switza- 
land 


"/ 


800.428     Crermany,  1,119;   ports,  116:  Swit 

zerland.  40. 
224, 825     Germany,  ^,375 ;  porta,  51 ;  Ital  v,  25. 
1,844,074     Germany,  3.166;  porta.  96;  Tulj, 

18 ;  Servia.  12 ;  Kaaaia,  9. 
746,300  I  Germany,  328;  Italy,  16;  porta,  4. 
240, 950  I  Germany,  213 ;  porta,  12;  Senia,  6. 


161. 615 


7,648 

16,921 

137,046 


809,373 


Germany,  115;  Italy,  54;  porta,  38. 
Italy,  559 ;  (rermany,  430 :  ports,  151 
Germany,  5,810;  ports,  459;  Italj 
377. 


90,241  I  Germany,  746;  Italy,  2;  portji.  1 
22,236  I  Germany,  218;  ports,  5. 
614,758  I  Germany,  6,045;  porta.  941:  lUk. 

1      173 ;  Bonmania,  95 ;  Bussia.  W. 
69,124     Germany,  310;  ports,  17;  Switm 

land,  4 ;  Italy,  3. 
13, 014     Germany,  388 ;  Bonmania,  18 .  Riu^ 
sia,  6. 


391, 697 


113, 190 

169,994 

27,861 

81. 052 


1, 397, 016 


385,663 
324,694 
501,957 

74,340 
110. 353 


10,160 


Germany,    10,368;     ports,    4,760; 

Italy,  675 ;  Boumania,  83. 
Germany.  3,828;  ports,  492;  Italy. 

62 ;  SwitzerUuid,  36. 
Germany,  7,365;   ports,  735;  Italj, 

2,162;  Switzerland,  108. 
Germany,    35,780;      porta.    9.365; 

Italy,  1,951 ;  Switzerland,  447. 

Germany,  73,882;  ports,  1,889;  Boa- 
mania,  1,098;  Switaerland/ 101. 

Germany,  10,412 :  ports,  575 ;  SwiU- 
erland,I27;  Italy,  IL 

Germany,  9,234 ;  ports,  405:  Switx- 
erland,  133;  Italy,  56;  Bonma- 
nia, 19. 

Germany,  16,104;  ports,  572;  Ser- 
via, 102 ;  Bonmania,  84. 

Germany,  823;  porta,  30;  Ital^, 
19 ;  Bussia,  7. 


8,988  I  Germany,    272;     Bonmania.    56; 

C>rt«,    S8;    Italy,    26;    Switsar- 
nd,  19. 
1. 172     Germany.  1,522  tons  burden ;  Ser- 
=  via,  483  tons  burden. 

970,454  I 

19,  520     Germany,  238 ;  ports,  10 ;  Italy,  5 ; 
>      Switzerland.  2. 
756,  .'>96     Germany,     24,158:      SwiUeriand, 

I      1,124;  ports,  417;  Bussia,  57. 
194,338  ,  Germany,  239;   porta,  6;  Italy,  2 
Switzerland,  1. 


790,557  ; 


I 
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Table  A. — Statement  showing  the  imparts  into  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


iQnantity. 


Salt 

ChemicaU 


Medicines  and  dyes,  pre- 
pared. 

Candles 

Soap 


Matches  and  explosives 

XVHL  Objects^f  art  and  lit- 
erature. 
Books  and  newspapers 


Tons. 
30,144 
47,166 

6,396 

196 
1,461 

•      851 


3,148 


Enjn^vings,  maps,  and  mu- 
sic 
Paintings  and  statuary  ... 

XIX.  Befuse 


2,594 
345 
209 


40,500 


Total  of  merchandise 

Total  of  precious  metals  . . 

Grand  totals  for  1880 


4, 595, 089 
133 


4, 505, 222 


Value 

(silver). 


Duties 
(gold). 


Florins. 

301, 673 
6,046,556 

6, 504, 130 

204,150 
460,387 

459,238 


16,235,070 


Florins. 
109 
314, 352 

406,962 

15.0f« 
36,783 

17,763 


Free 


8,626,480 
3, 907, 300 
3. 701, 290 


Free. 
. ...  do 

do 


3. 095, 144 


613,461,269 
32, 198,  589 


Free 


26,069,625 
Free 


645, 659, 858     26, 069, 625 


Total  merchandise  in  1880. .  4,  595, 089  613, 461, 269 
Total  merchandise  in  1879. .  4, 128, 894  556, 574, 095 
Amount  in  United  States  1 252,193,928* 

currencv  in  1880.                j  I 

AmouLt  in  CTuited  States  i 230,588,648* 

currency  in  1879.  i 


26,069,625 
20, 842. 116 
12, 578, 594t 

10, 056, 321t 


From  what  countries  imported. 


Germany,  16,845 ;  i^rts,  13,299. 

Germany,  35,818;  ports,  9,155; 
Italy,  1,552 ;  Switzerland,  527. 

Germany,  5,961;  ports,  219;  Switz- 
erland, 130;  Italy,  62. 

Germany,  89:  x>orts,  87 ;  Italy,  16. 

Ports,  650;  Germany,  555;  Italy, 
179;  Switzerland,  65. 

Germany,  677 ;  ports,  154 ;  Italy, 
12 ;  Switzerland,  5. 


Grermany.  2,494 ;  Russia,  40 ;  ports, 

82;  Italy,  18. 
Germany,  237 ;  ix)rts,  7 ;  Italy,  1. 

Germany,  142;    ports,  50;    Italy, 

12;  Bussia,  4. 
Germany.    22,122;    ports,    12,779; 

Boumania,  1,517;  Kussia,  1,266; 

Servia,    762;    Switzerland,  564; 

Italy,  490. 


*  The  average  value  of  the  paper  or  silver  florin  of  Austria  was  equal  to  41.11  cents  in  1880,  and 
41.43  cents  in  1879. 
t  The  value  of  the  Anstro-Hungarian  gold  florin  is  equal  to  48^  cents  United  States  currency. 

Table  B. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungarif  for  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Articles. 


L  Colonial  wares  and  tropical  fruits . 

Cocoa  and  coffee , 

Spices 


spices 
Fruits 


Tea 

Sugar,  raw. 


Sugar,  refined... 

Sirup 

IL  Tobacco 

Tobacco  leaf.... 
Tobacco  fabrics. 


Quantity 


Tons. 
248,936 


216 

43 

541 

5 
162,996 

71,238 

13,897 


7.185 


5,727 
1,458 


Value 
(silver). 


HL  Garden  and  field  produce il,  049, 695 


Wheat 201,559 

Bye I      64,218 

Barley 223,175 


Florint. 
58.653,736 


73,992 

43,100 
101, 773 

15,500 
35, 141, 974 

22,582. 382 

695. 015 


7, 320,  698 


1, 489,098 
5, 83i,  600 


133,549,988 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


26, 202, 644 

6,903,446 

22,875,396 


Germany,  85 ;  ports,  79 ;  Boumania,  35 ; 

Servia,  8. 
Servia,  21;  Germany,  17;  Boumania.  S.- 
Germany, 373 :    Italy,  72 ;     ports,  51 ; 

Bussia,  34 ;  Boumania,  6. 
Boumania,  4 ;  ports,  1. 
Germany,  149,395 ;  Italy,  13,481 ;  ports, 

264. 
Ports,  42,369;  Germany,  10,977;  Italy, 

8,078;  Boumania,  6,646. 
Germany,  13,3.33 ;  ports,  484 ;  Italy,  65 ; 

Boumania,  ^ 

Italy,  2,686;    Germany,    1,726;    ports, 

1,057;  Boumania,  26. 
Ports,  1,394;  Germany,  64. 


Germany,   193,636;  ports,  5,815;  Italy, 

1,117;  Bussia,  332. 
Germany,  63,672;  ports,  274;   Bussia, 

186. 
Germany,  218,688;  ports,  1,924;  Italy, 

1,730;  Servia,  501;  Bussia,  300. 
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'Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Austria- Hungary  for  Oyt 
year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Malt 
OaU 


Qaaotity. 


Tons. 
71, 105 


Corn I      52,037 


Other  ktaIb  .... 
Peaa  and  beans 


Rice 

Flour,  shorts,  and  bran 


8,972 
47,400 

121 
133, 141 


45,948 

47,460 

9,648 

3,071 


Fruits 

Oil  seeds... 
Clover  seed 

Hops 

All  others 1      75,944 

IV.  Animals  and  their  products 

Fish  and  water  animals I..        2,104 

Slaughter  animals head..     743,348 

Draught  animals do 38,804 

Poultry  and  game pieces. .  1«  239, 258 

Other  animals number. .       23, 927 

Skins  and  hides,  raw 6,663 

Feathers  and  hairs 3,836 

Meat '  1.485 


Sausages. 
Wax 


Sponges. 


»poi 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Milk  and  cream 

Honey  

All  others 

T.  Fate  and  oils 

Butt«r  and  lard 

Stearine,  parafflne,  Sec 

Tallow  (animal) 

Other  fatH ^. 

Olive  and  palm  oil 

Rape  and  linseed  oil  .. 

Other  oils 


152 
224 

12 
973 

27.263 

897 

593 

688 


21.436 


7,595 
6,886 
959 
834 
1,463 
2,935 

m 

764 


Vr.  Beverages  and  eatables 142, 911 


Florins. 
9,553,644 

5, 155, 083 

4, 293, 052 

721,692 
6,637,274 

16,884 
24, 570, 738 

4, 752, 829 

5. 716,  Oil 

4,968,668 

5, 527, 620 

5,655,507 


81, 996, 749 


1,396,271 

35, 840, 015 

18, 042, 966 

1,535,778 

207,512 

12,093,995 

9,025,856 

906,110 

151,500 
302,670 

85,400 
583,800 

5,452,560 
107,688 
213,408 

1, 051, 220 


i;^  926. 218 


5, 683. 895 
4. 359. 655 
422,004 
314, 259 
801,295 
998,853 
346, 757 


26,484,800 


Beer t      30,686 

Vinegar 105 

Liquors 20,466 


3,885,969 

9,324 

6,678,722 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


Germany,  64,039;    Italy,  1.020;  porti 

654 ;  fifwitxerland,  124. 
Germany,  62,638;   ports,  4,200;  Italj. 

3,016;  Russia,  1,104. 
Germany,  32,760;  Italy,  6,348;  porti 

5,858;  Servia,  &146. 
Germany,  8,307 ;  Ruaaia,  432. 
Germany.  37,139;   porta,  7,267;  Itslj, 

2.110;  Russia,  480;  Roumania,  2». 
Italy,  84;  Germany,  24. 
Ports.  72.826;  Germaav,  54.199;  Boa- 
mania,  2,776:  lUly.  1,491. 
Germany,  37,961 ;  ports,  5,553;  Rottia. 

1,602. 
Germany,  45,636;    ports,  576;  Russia, 

535 ;  italy,  501. 
Germanv,  9,482;   Ruasia,  87;  Switxer- 

land,  71. 
Germany,  2,942:  Russia,  68;  Rooraania 

19;  Servia,  19. 
Ports,  33.306:  Germanv,  30,113;  Switz 

erland,  5,311 ;  Roumania.  2,509: 

Ports,  1,464;    Germany,  362:    Roaua.. 

151 ;  Italy,  60. 
Gennany,j64,176;  porta,  61,444:  Itsly. 

31,675;  Roumania,  59,672. 
Germany.  14,026 ;  Italv,  11,564;  RoMia, 

5,344 ;  Roumania,  3,515. 
Germany,  929,003;  porta,  205,670;  Ser 

via,  6,400:  Switzeriand,  5,904. 
Germany,  22,101;  Russia,  465;  Ittly. 

408. 
Germany,    5,102;   norta,    548;  Russia, 

369;  Italy,  350;  Servia,  164. 
Germany,  8,768;  porta.  32;  Rnasia,  26: 

Italy,  a 
Porta.  1,174:  Germany,  287;    Switier 

land,  15;  Italy,  5. 
Ports,  68 ;  Roumania,  44  ;  Germany,  Zt 
Germany,  127;  Ruasia,  36;   ports,  3S: 

Roumania,  21 ;  Italy,  10. 
Roumania,  5 :  Germany,  5 ;  porta,  1 
Italy,  484:  Germany,  311;  ports,  79: 

Roumania,  77. 
Germany,  26,726;  porta,  426;  Italy,  98: 

Switserland,  12. 
Ports.  801;  Germany,  80;   Roumania 

4 ;  Servia,  3. 
Germany,  432;   Italy,   118;  ports,  32; 

Russia  7 ;  Switserlaod,  3. 
Germany,  538;  Italy,   104;   ports,  32: 

Russia,  2. 

Gennany,  6,656:  ports,  613;  Italy,  174: 

Switzerland,  107. 
Germany,  4,278;  Russia,  1,936;  ports, 

320;  Roumania,  240. 
Germany,  417;  i>orts,  407;   Italv,  105; 

Russia,  23. 
Germany,  509;  ports,  197;  Roumania. 

55;  Russia,  31. 
Germany,  717;  porta.  566;  Servia,  74: 

Russia,  63 ;  Roumania,  30. 
Germany,  2,346;  Roumania,  284;  port*. 

199;  Italy,  74. 
Germany,  484 ;  Roumania,  180 :  port«,  46. 


Germany,   14,513;   ports,  8,081;  Italy. 

6,976;  Roumania,  970. 
Porta,  34;   Roumania,  27;  Servia,  22; 

Germany,  12. 
Ports,   9j2l5;    Italy,  5,256;   Germany, 

5,089;  Koomania,  812. 
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Tablk  B. — Stntement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Auetria-Hungary  for  the 

year  ending  December  31, 1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


W4ne  and  cider 


Bread  and  hard-tack 
Other  eatables 


Qauitlty.;    (^fJ^J,. 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


Tons. 
90,584 

514 

556 


Florint. 
15, 539, 957 


66,820 
306.008 


Vn.  Fuel,  bunding  and  turners'  ma- 5, 999, 018  j  67,463,839 
terial,  and  minerals. 


Wood 1,745,894 

Coal  and  turf 8,737,663 

2,985 


Turners'  and  carvers'  material,  n. 
as. 

Iron  ore 

Cement 


Stone 

Other  minerals 

VIII.  Drugs  and  chemicals, 


Medicines  and  perfumery . 
Djea  and  tanning  stuflb  . . 


Gums,  tar,  and  mineral  oils.*. 

IX.  Weaving  materials  and  yams . . . . . 

Cotton 

• 

Cotton  yam 

Iflaz,  hemp,  sea-grass 

Linen  thread 

Wool 

Wofrfen  yam 

8Uk 

X.  Textiles,  clothing,  and  millinery . . . 

Cotton  fabrics 

Linen  goods 

Woolen  goods 

SUk  goods 

Clothing  and  millinery 


50,811 
32,280 


44,778,427 

12, 408, 779 

905,054 

812, 973 
1. 129, 789 


270,472  I    2,178.717 
158,913  I    5,250,100 


47,163       4,513.646 


139 
38,919 


703,500 
2, 713, 459 


8. 105  !    1, 096, 687 


35, 639  i  51, 264, 900 


5.976  i 

562 
6,668 
7,602 
12,407 
1,315 
1.019 


3,071,406 
857, 170 
2, 971, 186 
6,949,478 
26,483,240 
4. 301, 415 
6.631.005 


14, 077  I  55, 522, 160 


2.877 
5, 314 
4.368 
162 
1,356 


XI.  Bristles,  bark,  fiber  and  paper 
goods. 
Brushes  and  sieves 


liats  and  brooms 


24.041 
159 
334 


7,353,372 
11,118,973 
24, 400,  845 

2,563,200 
10. 085,  770 


Paper  and  paper  wares '      23, 548 


8, 753, 232 
321.690 
664,015 

7, 767.  527 


Xn.  Gntta-percha,  leather  goods,  and 
ftirs. 
Gutta-percha  goods 


3,108     18,608,050 


j  158 

Oilcloth  goods I  36 

Leather '  1,012 

Leather  goods '  1,  782 

Furs 120 


700, 145 

42,960 

3.  323, 235 

14, 022, 030 

519,680 


Xni;  Woo<1,   bone,   glass,  stone  and 
clay  goods. 


113,042     42,319.501 


Germany,  57,284;  porta,  24,193;  Italy, 

5,509 :  Russia,  1,146. 
Germany,  255 ;  ports,  204 ;  Bussia,  30. 
Germany,  117 ;  ports,  93 ;  Russia.  25. 


Germany,  788,889;  ports,  453,150;  Italy, 
238,342;  Roumania,  149,486. 

Germany,  3,445,758:  Russia,  136,416; 
ports,  102,929:  Italy,  44.609. 

Germany,  2,501;  ports,  437;  Italy,  31; 
Russia,  19. 

Germany,  50,809. 

Germany.  28,554;  ports,  1,881;  Italy, 
1,374 ;  Roumania,  217. 

Germany,  147.826;  porU,  78,674;  lUly. 
36,903;  Russia,  3,842. 

Germany.  110.209;  ports.  27.632;  Rou- 
mania. 8,168;  Russia,  7.440. 


Germany,  81 ;  Roumania,  21 :  ports,  19. 
Germany,  34.602:   ports.  1.812;   Italy, 

1.322;  Russia,  742;  Roumania,  305. 
Germany,  5.385;   ports.  1,247;  Russia. 

621 ;  Italy,  471 :  Roumania,  306. 


Germany.  2.331;   Russia,  2,681;  Italy. 

410 ;  S(ervia,  24& 
Roumania,  179;  ports,  111;  Russia,  89; 

Servia,  85 ;  Germany,  62. 
Germany,  6,218;  ports,  256;  Servia,  86; 

Italy,  57;  Roumania.  37. 
Germany.  7.150:  Italy.  426:  ports,  37; 

Russia.  31 :  Roumania,  26. 
Germanv,   11,564;   Russia,  337;   Italy, 

265 ;  porU,  237. 
Germany,  972 :  Russia,  254 ;  Roumania, 

42;  ports.  34. 
Italy.  736 ;  Germany,  202 ;  Russia,  48 ; 

I>orts,  21. 


Germany,  995:  Roumania,  815;  Servia, 
424;  Italy,  272;  ports,  239. 

Germany.  1.928;  Roumania,  l,f»OB; 
ports,  675;  Servia,  399;  Russia,  817. 

Ports,  1,989  ;  Roumania,  922:  Germany, 
755;  Servia,  282;  Italy,  253. 

Germany,  98;  Italy.  23;  ports.  20;  Rou- 
mania, 14:  Russia,  5. 

Roumaniaf  665 ;  Russia,  297 ;  ports,  245 ; 
Germanv.  117. 


Ports.  81:  Servia,  36;  Roumania,  27; 
Germany,  11. 

Germany.  184  ;  Servia,  80 ;  Russia,  37  ; 
port^  18. 

Germanv,  10,878;  ports.  7,471;  Rouma- 
nia, 2,728 :  Italy,  1,587. 


Germany.  64:  Roumania,  47;  Itat}',  17; 

ports,  16;  Russia,  10. 
Porls,   17;    Roumania,  8;    Servia,    6; 

Germany,  2. 
Gci-manv,  375:  Roumania.  214;  Servia, 

106 :  port^«.  157. 
Gcnnaiiv,  704;  Roumania,  675;   ports, 

208;  Ihissia,  112. 
Germany,  72;  Roumania,  26;    Russia, 

17 ;  Italv.  3. 
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Table  B. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  fvr  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Ccmtinued. 


Articles. 


Wooden  and  bone  wares 

Glass  and  glassware 

Stoneware 

Pottery 

XIV.  Metals  and  hardware 

Iron  and  steel 

Rails 

Iron  and  steel  wares 

Metals,  not  preoioos 

Metal  wares 

XY.  •  Vehicles  for  transportation 

Wagons  and  sleighs number. 

Ships do... 


XVI.  Instruments.  "  machinery,    and 
fancy  articles. 
Chirugical  and  musical  instruments 


Quantity. 

Tons. 
33,836 

31,107 

11,208 

36, 891 


Machinery 

Fancy  articles 


XVII.  Salt,    chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  explosives. 
Salt 


Chemicals 

Medicines  and  dyes,  prepared 

Candles 

Soap 

Matches  and  explosives 

XVm.  Objects  of  art  and  literature  .. 

Books  and  newspapers,  maps,  and 
music. 

Paintings,  engravings,  and  statu- 
ary. 
XIX.  Refuse 


Total  of  merchandise  — 
Total  of  precious  metals 


98,323 


Value 

(silver). 


Florins. 
19,  007. 100 

18,052,317 

2, 699, 570 

2.560,604 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


29,393,586 


47, 103       4, 190, 870 

25,817  I    2,065,352 

20,528  !  18,357,960 

3.479  I    2,318,934 

1,  396  I    2, 460, 470 


35, 818 


3,416 
2.692 


5.  978.  745 


1, 133, 530 
4,  845, 215 


15,029 


41, 827, 432 


407 

11, 701 

2,921 


69,015 


2,704.185 
4.  529, 078  I 
34.594,169 


28,835 

29,234 

4,902 

458 

496 

5,090 


14, 884,  948 


Germany,  14,371 ;  ports.  10.430:  RfHuna 

nia,  3,480;  Russia,  2,786. 
Germany,  20,925;  portn,  3,907;  Ruumft- 

nia,  2,439;  Italy,  1,755. 
Ports,  5,658;  Germany,  3,871:  Kowa, 

924 ;  Roumania,  48a 
Germany,    22,766;     Boumanbi,    8.006; 

Russia,  2,390;  ports,  1,766. 


Ports,  16,942;  Russia,  13,773;  GemiaoT. 

6,966 ;  Italy.  5,257. 
Italy,   11,013;  ports,  8,229;  Roamania. 

3,493 ;  Russia,  2,980. 
Ports,  6,091 ;  Roumania,  5,326 :  Knsak, 

4,448;  Germany,  2,467. 
Germany,  1,960;  ix)rta,  696;  Italv.  569: 

Roumania,  139;  Servia,  84. 
Germany,   563;  port«,   318;  Ronmani*, 

190;  Russia,  146;  Italy,  125. 

Roumania,  2,074;  Russia,  628:  Ger- 
many, 377 ;  Servia,  272. 

Russia,  86,780  tons  Durden ;  Germsoy, 
30,550  tons  burden  ;  Roumania.  6,249 
tons  burden. 


Germany,   194;  ports,   61;    Roamaoia, 

54;  Russia,  51:  Italy  2& 
Russia,  5,861 ;   Germany,  3,029 :    Ron 

mania,  1,307 ;  x>orts,  445. 
Germany,  1,449;  Roumania^  439:  Rq»' 

sia,  346;  ports,  341. 


84,802 


8, 116, 967 
265 


Grand  total  for  1880........ >. 8,117,232 


545,924 

6, 997, 573 

4, 404, 921 

369,063 

183,044 

2, 384, 423 


9. 436, 370 


3, 771, 100 
5, 665, 270 


5. 095. 750 


675.  994. 438 
22, 537, 376 


698.  531,  814 


Total  merchandise  exported  in  1880.  8, 116, 967 
Total  merchandise  exported  in  1879.  7, 690, 241 


675. 994, 438 
684. 018, 547 


Russia,  18,278;  Servia,  9,389;  Montene- 
gro, 1,124. 

Germany,  21,469;  Russia,  2,095:  port^ 
2,010;  Roumania,  1,862. 

Germany,  2,048;  Russia,  1,172:  Ron- 
mania,  663 ;  ports,  527 ;  Servia,  260. 

Roumania,  207;  Servia,  96;  ports,  79; 
Germany,  68. 

Roumania,  132 ;  ports,  130;  Servia,  120; 
Germany.  77. 

Ports.  1,986;  Germany,  1,592 ;  J^ouma- 
nia,  988 ;  Russia,  345. 


Germany,  780 ;  Russia,  110 ;  Roumania, 

59 ;  ports,  52. 
Germany,  187;  Russia,  39;  ports,  13; 

Roumania,  12. 
Germany,  71,309;  Italy,   8,460;  porta. 

4,635;  Russia,  191;  Switzerland,  80. 


Florins  at  the  rate  of  41.11  cents,  equal 

to  $277,901,313. 
Florins  at  the  rate  of  41.43  cents,  eqaal 

to  $283, 388, 884. 
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Table  C. — Statement  ahawivg  the  valtie  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  dittricts  of 
Austria- Hungary  (agencies  included)  to  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  18H1. 


Articles. 


Bod  feathers 

Books 

Buttons 

Cloth  and  woolen  fcoods  . 
Dress  goods  and  shawls . . 
Drun^  and  chemicals  — 
Fancy  goods  and  jewelry 

Fraits,aried 

Fomiture 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Gum 

Hair,  human 

Hops  ., 

Iron  and  steel 

Insect  powder 

Leather,  sUns,  and  ftii*s  . 

Lentils 

Linen  and  cotton  goods  . . 

Machinery  

Mineral  watei      

Musical  instruments 

OIU 

Pipes  and  pipe  fixtures  . . 
Porcelain  and  pottery 

»«f» 

Seeds 

Silks  and  velvets 

Sponges  

Tovs  and  chipped  goods  . 
Wme,  beer,  and  liquor. . . 

Wool    

Miscellaneous 


Budapesth. 


$2,440  73 
ia2,265"i8 
*"i,  034*77 


Prague. 


Trieste. 


Vienna. 


$13,  fi84  59 

4. 935  43 

54. 282  01 

72, 445  44 


119  72 


11. 152  09 

20.849  26 

6,625  36 

2, 915  32 

1. 405,  982  90 

5,566  67 

*"2i,*685'33 
14, 322  34 


$51,651  49 
'890,813*47 


$352  47 
828,998  80 
173, 539  85 
9,360  24 
210, 186  97 
329, 830  24 


239.653  82 


2,083  01 
4i.891  44 


48,767  56 
'i5,'295  76 


89.404  06 
14, 852  51 


48, 077  71 


10.412  95 
6. 495  73 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year... 


Inciease . 
Decrease. 


14, 864  80 
7  21 


185,696  86 
305,800  17 


120, 193  31 


170, 197  58 


20.262  63 
42, 086  70 


49, 862  89 


5,804  81 
90,926  93 


27. 418  78 


9,399  23 


1, 956, 208  88 
1, 686r352  52 


369,941  36 


91, 426  60 
155, 512  97 


1. 707,  817  83 
2,308,464  23 


601, 146  90 


163,665  68 

17.631  53 

448,665  60 


96,868  13 


233. 170  54 
5,633  16 


83, 872  37 


12,355  60 
i7,»95*i2 


2. 783,  709  02 
3, 005. 789  62 


27,436  66 

4,463  22 

73,230  33 


222,080  60 


Total. 


$12, 

5, 

883. 

24.5, 

9. 

275, 

350. 

1.019. 

30, 

1,  ill. 

78, 
239, 
21, 
14, 
48, 

80. 
227, 

17. 

463, 

2, 

53, 
102. 

40, 

233. 

175, 

6. 

90, 

83. 

27. 

20. 

.W, 

91. 
182, 


684  59 
287  90 
280  81 
985  29 
360  24 
431  28 
679  50 
694  01 
351  88 
470  80 
796  00 
663  82 
805  05 
322  34 
077  71 
404  06 
285  75 
631  53 
961  36 
083  01 
304  39 
278  86 
852  89 
170  64 
830  74 
804  81 
926  93 
872  37 
418  78 
262  63 
307  00 
426  60 
314  53 


6, 633, 017  09 
7. 306, 496  54 


673,479  45 


The  average  value  of  the  Austrian  paper  florin  daring  the  year  was  41  ^V  cents. 

Table  D. — Statement  showing  the  nationality,  number,  and  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels 
entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  Austria  during  the  year  1879. 


AURIVAI^. 


Nationality. 


Sailing  vessels. 


:    No. 


Austro-Hungarian 22, 546 

Belgian 

British 26 

Danish 5 

German  54 

French 6 

Greek f  732 

Ifalian 7,515 

Dutch 14 

American  (United  SUtes) 6 

Ru8»i«n '. 6 

."^miot 7 

Swedish- Norwegian  53 

Turkish 247 


Tonnage. 


Totals  in  1879 
Totals  in  1878. 


662,747 


31,216 
34,992 


Steamers. 


5.805 

963 

22,144 

1,979 

64.995 

297.  217 

2,884 

3,647 

2.443 

009 

21, 176 

10. 970 

1. 097,  879 

1,  037,  517 

No. 

Tonnage. 

17,031 

4 

188 

4,068,751 
4,738  . 
185, 194 

2 

1 

306  , 

252 

128,544 

10 

5.568 

' 

17,488 
15,040 

4.395,403  \ 
3,954,305 

Total. 


No.        Tonnage. 


39.577 

4, 731. 498 

4 

4,738 

213 

190.999 

5 

963 

56 

24.446 

7 

2,  285 

732 

64,995 

7,767 

425,  761 

14 

2,884 

6 

3,647 

6 

2,448 

7 

909 

63 

26,744 

247 

10,970 

48.704 

5,  493, 282 

50,032 

4, 991, 822 
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Table  D. — Statement  shotcifig  the  nationality^  number^  ^c. — Continued. 

'  DEFARTURES. 


Natioualitv. 


Sailing  vesftels. 


SteamerH. 


Total. 


No.        Tonnage.        Xo.        Touiia;ie.        No.        Tonca^ 


All  stro-  H II D  garian . 

Belgian 

British  

Danish 

Oerraan  . . . : 

French 

Greek 


22,448 


605.  327 


28 

6 

43 

5 

710 

IialUn 1    7,474 

17 

3 

7 

6 

53 

251 


Dutch 

American  (United  States) 

Rassian 

Samiot 

Swedish-Norwef^an 

Turkish 


Totals  in  1879 31, 051 

Totals  in  1878 35,084 


6, 76.') 
1. 152 
18. 378 
1.810 
63,993 
289.817 
3,  391 
'  1,638 

I  2, 540 

956 
i  21. 100 

I  11.384 

I     1. 088, 251 
I     1,  044,  666 


17,  03.T 

4 

190 


4.074.427  I  39,483 


4,738 
186,992 


2 
1 

2,302 
307 

250 

127.499 

■•••••«*^.4. 

1 

io" 

216 
5,685 

t 

17,493 
15,060 


4,402,166 
3,953,353 


4 

218 

6 

45 

6 

710 

7,  724 

17 

3 

8 

6 

63 

251 

48.544 

50,134 


4.T39,:S* 

1,158 
2u,« 

2,117 

63,  M3 

417.316 

3,381 

1.Q8 

•J.  754 

»5( 

38. 7S 

11,384 

5.490.417 

4,998,01» 


Tablk  E. — Statement  showing  the  nationality^  number^  and  tonnage  of  eea-going  testelt 
arrived  at  and  cleared  frotn  the  port  of  Trieste  during  the  year  1880. 


ARKIVALfi. 


Nationality. 


Sailing  vesselM. 


Steammv. 


TotaL 


No.     '  Tonnage.        No.     |  Tonnage. 


Anstro-Hungarian 3, 493 

American  (United  States) 

Belgian 

Daniah 

French  

German  

Greek 

British 

Italian 

Dutch ^ 

Turkish 

Russian 

Samiot 

Swediah'Norwegian 


170, 382 
6,030 


1,243 


7 
3 

31 
161 

23 
1,724 

13 

41 
2 
3 

42 


2.384 

868 

12,058 

16,748 

5,776 

81,674 

2,355 

2,249 

825 

240 

20,786 


3 

4 

190 

212 


484,411 
'2,392" 


No. 


Tonoafs. 


1,963 

1,808 

179, 574 

117,864 


Totals  In  1880 1    6,650 

To&lsinl879 1    6,288 


2.054 


790,066 
757, 100 


4,736 

654. 7n 

7 

6.080 

2 

2,»2 

7 

2,184 

3 

163 

34 

14,  OK 

165 

18,554 

213 

183. 3S0 

1.936 

199,538 

J3 

2,355 

41 

2.249 

2 

82S 

3 

240 

46 

22,840 

7,208 

1,111.881 

7,824 

],]tl2,070 

Nationalitv. 


DEPARTURES. 


Sailing  vessels. 


St««mers. 


Na       Tonnage.       No.        Tonnage. 


TotaL 


Austro-Hungarian '  3, 393 

American  (United  SUtes) 11 

Belgian 

Danish 4 

French I  4 

German I  40 

Greek 169 

British I  *21 

Italian i  1,752 

Dutch I  14 

Turkish I  47 

Russian |  2 

Samiot 3 

Swedish-Norwegian j  45 


167, 763 
8,864 


790 

506 

18.788 

18,952 

4,900 

83,497 

11,635 

2,593 

774 

246 

22,510 


Totals  in  1880 ^ ,    5, 505 

Totol8\nl879 6,278 


330,827 
343,  305 


1.283 

486,441 

..♦...!. 

2,176 

3 

3 

187 

212 

2,227 

1.889 

177. 141 

118,880 

1 

1 

247 

'4 

1,814 

1,695 
1,549 

790,  815 
766,  575 

No. 


Tonaage. 


4,676 

654. 394 

11 

8.  Ml 

2 

2.176 

4 
4 

^ 

43 

19,015 

172 

20.841 

*J08 

Mfi  041 

1.9M 

2U2  377 

14 

2,635 

47 

2.583 

.1 

1.0)11 

:i 

^46 

49 

24,3S3 

7.  2«K»  ^ 
7.^27  , 


1.  I21.W2 
l.lUO.880 
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Table  F. — Table  akatving  the  eondition  of  the  merdiant  murine  of  the  Auetro-Hungarian 

Empire  at  the  close  of  th^  year  1880. 


Sea-going  veBsels. 


ClaM  of  vessels. 


No. 


Ships 

Barks 

Brigs 

Brlgantines 

Goelettes 

Schooners 

Schooner-hrigs 

Cutters , 

Trabaokels  ... 
Steamers 


12 

396 

70 

30 


15 
38 


Tonnage. 


Crews. 


11,729 

159.836 

25.276 

9,117 


4,270 
11, 135 


177 

3,176 

631 

248 


109 
273 


Large  coasting  vessels. 


No. 


2 
1 

19 
21 


Tonnage. 


821 


527 

52 

1,777 

2,833 


Crews. 


17 


16 

4 

95 

108 


75 


62,101 


Totals  in  1880 
Totals  in  1879 


536 
549 


283.464 
282,571 


2,341 


20 
5 


855 
642 


73 
56 


6,955 
6,978 


70 
62 


7.607 
6,143 


360 
816 


Class  of  vessels. 


Small  coasting  vessels. 


No.       Tonnage. 


Ship* 

Barks 

Brigs 

Brigantines 

Goelettes 

Schooners 

Schooner-brigs . . . 

Cutters 

Trabaokels 

Brauere 

Leuti  and  gaeten . 

Piahing-boats 

Lighter-boats . . . . 
Steamers 


Totals  in  1880 
Totols  in  1879 


2 
7 


9 

660 

591 

481 

2.052 

3,742 

33 


7,686 
7,615 


120 
420 


113 
17,209 
4,989 
1.868 
5.755 
8,826 
1,227 


40,467 
41,958 


Crews. 


9 
33 


23 
2,322 
1,472 
1,067 
7,448 
7,441 
189 


20,004 
20,092 


Total. 


No. 


12 

208 

70 

32 

3 

41 

50 

0 

680 

591 

481 

2,052 

3,742 

113 


Tonnage. 


11,729 

160,657 

25,276 

9,644 

172 

6,467 

13,968 

118 

18,064 

4,989 

1.858 

5,755 

8,826 

63,970 


Crews. 


177 

3,193 

631 

264 

13 

237 

381 

23 

2,395 

1,472 

1,067 

7,448 

7,441 

2,586 


8,102 
8,226 


831,438 
380,672 


27,828 
27, 426 


Tablv  O. — l^tement  showing  the  carrying  trade  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  with  foreign  nationSy  during  (he  year  1879. 


Countries. 


Belgium 


BrasU. 

Germany 

France  and  colonies 

Greece 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 

Italy 

Holland 


y. 


Portugal  

Bonmania 

Bnsda 

Spain  Mid  colonies 
Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

Turkey 

United  States 


AERIVAL8. 


Sailing  vessels. 


53 

13 

3 

4 

358 

144 

500 

741 

15 

6 

55 

188 

24 

16 

738 

270 


Totals  in  1870 '    3,137 

Totals  in  1878 3,359 


No.       Tonnage. 


1», 

7, 

1. 

2, 

151, 

31, 

246, 

126, 

7. 

3, 

13, 

72, 

9. 

5. 
254, 
165, 


683 
519 
162 
144 
863 
050 
174 
815 
633 
305 
677 
266 
128 
531 
490 
905 


1, 118, 845 
1, 178, 107 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


237 


1,547 


281 


272,121 


1,238,711 


97,274 


126 

84 


73,052 
62,734 


2.244 


2, 100, 973 


4,519 
4,946 


3, 844, 865 
3, 959, 540 


Total. 


No. 


290 

13 

3 

4 

858 

1,601 

500 

1.022 

15 

6 

181 

272 

24 

16 

2,082 

279 


7.656 
8,305 


Tonnage. 


201,804 
7,610 
1,162 
2,144 

151,863 
1,260,761 

246, 174 

224,080 

7,633 

8,805 

86.720 

135,000 

0,128 

5,581 

8,85^463 

165.005 


4, 063, 210 
5. 137, 647 
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Table  G. — Statement  showing  the  oarrjfing  irade^  ^c — Cpntiuaed. 


CountrieB. 


Sailiog  vessels. 


No. 


Egypt 

Belgiam 

BrazU 

Germany 

France  and  colonies 

Greece 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 

Italy 

Holland 

Portugal 

Koumania 

Russia «.. 

Spain  and  colonies 

Tripoli  and  Tunis 

Turkey 

United  States 

Totals  in  1879 

Totals  in  1878 


56 

13 

3 

5 

358 

143 

502 

729 

15 

« 

55 

194 

25 

16 

752 

258 


8,130 
3, 366 


20,828 

6.928 

1,162 

2,614 

150. 141 

31,121 

246.648 

121,664 

7,633 

3,213 

13,677 

74,248 

9,525 

5,531 

260,002 

153, 312 


1, 108, 247 
1,185,638 


DkPABTUBES. 


Steamers. 


Tonnage.       No.       Tonnage. 


238 


273,883 


1,548 

1 

280 


126 

85 


1,  238, 784 

35 

96.950 


73.052 
64,194 


2,242       2,099,155 


4,520 
4,950 


3,845,993 
3, 961, 085 


Total. 


No.       Tmuuige. 


294 

13 

8 

5 

358 

1.691 

503 

1.009 

15 

6 

181 

279 

25 

16 

2,994 

258 


7,660 
8,316 


294,  »1 

t,m 

1,113 

2,04 

150,141 

247,113 

218.614 

7,631 

3,213 

86.79 

138.443 

%sa 

5.531 

2.8»,157 

153,312 

4.95iMf 
5.146.73 


Annual  report  by  Consul  Hancock^  ofPatras. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Patra%^  February  28, 1882. 

The  year  1881  proved  generally  one  of  the  best  ever  experienced  by 
growers  of  currants  (the  principal  produce  of  this  country) :  not  only 
was  the  crop  the  largest  ever  grown,  and  quality  on  the  whole  fine,  bat 
prices  ruled  high,  consequent  on  the  low  stocks  that  existed  in  the 
markets  of  consumption  when  the  new  fruit  became  ready,  the  still 
increasing  demand  from  France  for  wine  making,  and  I  may  add  from 
unwarranted  speculation  on  the  part  of  traders,  which  will  6ause  some 
of  them  to  have  anything  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  past  year. 

The  crop  of  currants  has  not  yet  all  been  shipped  off,  but  it  is  certalo 
that  it  will  sum  up  to  about  120,000  tons,  against  92,337  tons  in  1880, 
and  about  20,000  tons  more  than  any  crop  of  currants  ever  product. 

The  shipments  from  the  crop  to  date,  as  compared  to  last  year's,  are: 


Countries. 


1881. 


United  Kingdom . 
United  States.... 
Canada  


Tom. 

58,596 
7.856 
1,447 

France 23,591 

North  of  Europe 9,215 

Trieste ^ 

Bussia •. I 

Australia 

Orders ' 


2,603 
558 

626 
1,142 


18801 


47.  W 

6,  as 

1,034 

17,«78 

a378 

1.K1 


Total 105,636 


83,4C7 


The  average  prices  have  been  24«.  to  28«.  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  for  the  best, 
22«.  to  24«.  for  medium,  and  18«.  to  22«.  for  the  ordinarj'  grades.  The 
total  value  of  the  crop  may  be  estimated  at  $11,250,000.  The  carrying 
trade  has  been  principally  under  the  British  flag,  the  clearances  from 
this  port  alone  being  131  vessels,  of  115,564  tons  and  3,428  crew,  of  which 
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114  were  steamers  aud  the  remaiuder  sailing  vessels.  Freights  have 
averaged  about  27«.  6fL  for  United  Eangdoni,  30s.  for  United  States,  25«. 
for  north  of  France,  and  27«.  6d.  for  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  per  ton  for 
currants  in  barrels  and  cases,  with,  in  each  case,  10  per  cent,  primage,  and 
for  south  of  France  17  to  20  francs,  and  5  per  cent,  for  currants  in  bulk 
and  bags. 

The  grape  crop,  which  ripens  after  the  currant  crop,  suffered  severely 
from  excessive  heat  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  in  many  vineyards  it 
was  hardly  worth  gathering,  and  growers  t^at  had  a  third  and  half 
crop  were  considered  fortunate. 

The  exports  of  wine  from  this  port  were  of  the  value  of  about,$40,000, 
and  went  chiefly  to  Germany. 

The  oliveoil  and  grain  crops  were  also  short,  the  former  in  conti- 
nental Greece  being  little  more  thai^  required  for  local  consumption, 
and  is  selling  at  equal  to  about  $245  per  tun.  That  the  grain  crops 
were  short  is  nothing  uncommon,  as  the  peasants,  particularly  in  tiiis 
part  of  Greece,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  currants  and 
pay  little  attention  to  other  crops ;  therefore  about  two-thirds  of  the 
grain  required  for  consumption  is  imported  from  the  Black  Sea.  Prices 
have  been  about  $15  per  imperial  quarter  for  wheat,  $8.25  for  Indian 
corn,  $6  65  for  barley,  and  $5  for  oats. 

The  crop  of  valonea  has  been  large  and  quality  fine,  say  about  10,500 
tons,  against  2,650  tons  in  1880  and  7,500  in  1879.  Prices  have  been 
moderate,  about  $40  to  $50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  according  to  quality.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  has  gone  to  England  and  one-third  to  Italy  and 
Trieste. 

The  port  of  Nauplia  exported  last  year  tobacco  to  the  value  of  about 
$60,000,  and  Sultana  raisins  of  the  value  of  $38,000,  aud  other  articles, 
such  as  cheese,  dyes,  brooms,  &c.,  not  including  currants,  of  the  value 
of  about  $56,000. 

At  Calamata  the  crop  of  figs  was  good,  and  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  $500,000 ;  price  averaged  about  14«.  6d,  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  The 
cocoons  produced  there  were  worth  about  $55,000,  wine  about  $350,000, 
olive  oil  about  $100,000,  grain  about  $175,000,  and  other  produce  (not 
including  currants),  lamb  skins,  dye,  valonea,  sesame  seed,  &c.,  worth 
about  $35,000. 

The  produce  of  Acarnania  and  Etolia,  consisting  of  valonea,  tobacco, 
licorice  root,  oats,  Indian  corn,  wool,  cattle,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  about 
$600,000. 

The  import  trade  at  this  port  was  brisk  during  the  past  year,  but  re- 
turns have  not  yet  been  made  at  the  custom-house ;  if  I  can  obtain  them 
later  on  they  will  be  sent. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Greece  shows  a  fair  increase. 

Imports. — Petroleum  is  the  only  article  of  any  importance,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  previous  reports,  that  comes  direct  from  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  correct  statistical  informa- 
tion. In  1880  the  trade  was  very  insignificant,  owing  to  a  higher  duty 
having  been  imposed,  an  abundant  crop  of  olives,  and  other  causes,  but 
during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  that  the  high  duty  still  continues, 
the  receipts  have  been  quite  up  to  previous  year ;  the  figures,  according 
to  the  landing  debentures,  have  been  as  follows  : 

Casea. 

AtPirajus.* 113,659 

AtCorfas 67,34t 

AtPatraa 5,500 

At  Syra 3,600 

InaU 190,103 

4277 67 


lOftS 
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against  18,876  cases  iu  1880, 180,154  cases  in  1879, 160,907  cases  in  1878, 
and  132,060  cases  in  1877. 
Exports. — These  consist  solely  of  currants,  and  havebeen  as  follows: 


Whence. 


FromPfttTM 

From  Zante 

From  Cephalonia. 


Total 


▼alae. 


$617, 560  M 
199. 8S7  88 
125. 012  M 


94^.470  20 


The  quantity  is  about  1,200  tons  more  than  ever  shipped  direct  to  the 
United  States  in  one  year.  The  average  price  ($91.12  i>er  ton)  is  high, 
for  reasons  given  at  commencement  of  this  report.  Four  steamers  cleared 
direct  for  New  York ;  the  remainder  of  the  firuit  was  transshipped  in  Lou- 
don and  Liveri^ool,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tons  that  were  sent  via 
Montreal. 

What  follows  may  not  be  considered  to  appertain  to  a  report  of  this 
description,  but  1  add  it  on  the  principle  that  ^^  when  found,  make  a 
note  of ;  it  is  translated  from  an  economical  review  published  by  Mr. 
A.  Economo,  at  Athens : 

Aocordinff  to  the  last  census  of  1879,  the  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greec« 
amounted  then  to  1,654,072,  divided  into  13  provinces,  59  counties,  and  356  manici- 
palties,  containing  108  towns  and  3,577  villages  and  hamlets.  The  annual  revenue  of 
the  treasury  amounts  to  51,481,260  drachmas  and  the  municipal  revenue  to  6,795,905 
drachmas.    The  following  will  give  a  more  detailed  information : 

PoUHeal  and  geographical  division  and  municipal  revenue. 


ProvincM. 


Attic*  and  Bcetia 

EubfiDtt 

Phthiotis  and  Phocis. . 
Aoamania  and  EtoUa . 

Aobaia  and  Elis 

Arcadia 

Laconia 

Mesaenia 

Areolift  and  Corinthia 

Cyoiades  (ialauds) 

Corcyra  (Corfu) 

Cephalonia 

Zakynthus  (Zante)  ... 

Total 


• 

•o 

8 

a 

• 

1 

U 

i 

I 

S. 

•^ 

S 

0 

e 

o 
H 

> 

•3 

5 

28 

8 

152 

1S5.364 

23 

10 

226 

95,136  1 

36 

17 

294 

128,440  1 

84 

4 

867 

138,444 

30 

14 

467 

181,632 

83 

9 

311 

148,905 

28 

6 

419 

121, 116 

81 

10 

391 

155,760 

32 

7 

232 

136.081 

89 

17 

173 

182,020 

m 
^ 

23 

2 

256 

106.109 

A 

19 

8 

222 

80.543 

10 

1 

67 

44,522 

S9 

886 

108 

3,577 

1,654,072 

h 

a 
a 


1.068.  ON 

297,768 
383.718 
839.408 
913,300 
309, 77S 
267.618 
502, 5» 
578,151 
1,062,636 
511,281 
284. 2S1 
189,568 


6,795,  MS 


THE  NEW  GREEK  PROVINCES. 

The  total  extent  of  the  territory  ceded  to  Greece  hy  the  Berlin  Congress  is  14,000 
square  kilometern,  and  the  populatiou  is  about  330.000,  of  which  295,000  belong  to 
Thessaly  and  35,000  to  E(>iru8. 

Thessalia  was  anciently  divided  into  seven  independent  kingdoms,  whose  denoini- 
nations,  no  doubt,  the  Greek  Government  will  not  change,  viz,  Pelasgiotis,  £stiacoti8, 
Thessaliotis,  Phthiotis,  Magnesia.  Perraebia,  and  Dolopia.  During  the  first  years  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  the  whole  country  was  called  Thessalia.  During  the  empire 
pf  the  Comnenos  the  name  was  changed  into  Megalooallachia,  owing  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  barbarous  tribe  of  Wallachs  in  the  country  between  Mounts  Olympus  aod 
PinduH.  During  the  Turkish  occupation  the  whole  province  was  called  Tricala  Saot- 
zak,  taking  the  name  from  the  capital,  Tricala,  which  name  was  kept,  though  Larifls* 
became  the  capital  att^T^«bT^^ 
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The  popniation  of  Thessaly  ceded  to  Oreece,  according  to  tbe  official  statements,  is 
divided  as  follows:  Greek,  245»000;  Ottomans,  35,000;  Wallaohs,  10,000  ;^nd  Jews, 
5,000.  All  the  above,  excepting  Wallachs,  who  are  nomads,  live  together  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  say  Lbrissa,  Tricala,  Yolo,  Carditza,  Farsala,  Domoco,  and  Aluiyro. 

Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly,  is  inhabited  by  18,000,  of  which  10,000  are  Ottomans, 
6,000  Greeks,  and  2,000  Jews.  Tricala  has  10,000  inhabitants,  of  which  8,000  are 
Greeks,  2,500  Ott.^  mans,  and  500  Jews. 

Volos,  ihe  sea-port  of  Thessalv,  has  5,000,  of  whiqh  4,000  are  Greeks,  700  OttomanK, 
and  300  Jews.  Carditza  has  6,000  inhabitants,  of  which  4,000  are  Greeks  and  2,000  Ot- 
tomans. Farsala  has  1,200  Greek  inhabitants,  and  1,300  Ottomans.  Domoco  is  inhab- 
ited by  1,800  Greeks  and  400  Ottomans,  and  Almyro  b^  1,700  Greeks  and  900  Ottomans. 
The  agricnltnre  and  cultivation  of  Thessaly  is  principally  done  by  the  Greek  popnia- 
tion, who  are  also  occupied  in  the  cattle  trade,  which  gives  annually  a  considerable 
number  of  sheep,  cows,  horses,  pi/<s,  and  mules  for  exportation.  There  are,  also,  20,000 
Mussulman  peasants  called  Coniars. 

West  of  The-saly  is  the  small  territory  of  Epirns,  ceded  to  Greece,  which,  owing  to 
the  monntainous  position  and  limited  extension,  is  not  worth  mentioning.  The  only 
town  of  some  importance  is  Arta,  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bievesa.  This 
town  is  inhabited  principally  by  Greeks  and  a  few  Jews,  in  all  6,000.  The  Ottomans 
living  there  before  the  territory  passed  to  Greece  have  removed,  principally  to  Jan- 
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Athens  University, — Consisting  of  four  so-called  schools  or  branches,  say,  (1  Legal 
school,  having  22  professors  and  908  students.  (2. )  Medical  school,  having  38  profenHors 
and  72S  students.  C3.)  Philosophical  school,  having  43  professors  and  345  students. 
(4.)  Theological  school,  having;  9  professors  and  49  students. 

Gymnasia. — In  all  the  kingdom  exist  24  gymnasia,  of  which  18  belong  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  6  are  private.  These  together  have  162  professors  and  3,^4  students ; 
they  contain  fonr  classes  each. 

Grammar  tckools, — There  are  also  89  grammar  schools,  of  which  79  are  kept  by  gov- 
ernment, having  58  masters  and  846  scholars,  and  have  one  to  three  classes ;  aud.lO 
are  private  or  municipal,  having  26  masters  and  445  scholars,  and  have  one  to  three 
classes. 

Elementary  schools, — Besides  the  above  there  are  1,171  municipal  schools,  of  which 
1,032  are  for  males  and  139  fur  females,  having  1,117  masters  and  mistresses  and  67,415 
boys  and  12,229  girls.  The  total  expense  of  the  municipalities  to  keep  up  these  schools 
amounts  to  1,331,090  drachmas,  ana  129,670  drachmas  are  given  by  the  government  to 
the  poorer  municipalities  having  no  means  to  keep  a  school. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  290  private  elementary  schools,  of  which  183  are  for  boys 
and  116  for  girls,  having  7,463  boys  and  4,703  girls. 

I  subjoin,  also,  the  following,  published  in  September  last,  but  which 
has  only  lately  come  to  my  cognizance: 

Tables  showing  the  date  of  issuSj  amount^  and  paid  up  capital  of  iiretk  natio  nl  debts  np  to 

3Ut  July,  1881. 


Amount  of  loans  and  debts. 


6,000,000  drachmas 

28,000, 000  drHchmas 

4,000.000  drachmas 

26,000.000  drachmas 

10.000,000  drachmas 

60. 000,  UOO  drachmas 

Old  debts  of  1824-25  renewed 

Old  debts,  60,000,000,  incl  ad  ing  interest. 
Francs,  120,000,000 


s 

o 
OS 


1863 
1867 
1871 
1874 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1832 
1881 


^    2 
O 


3^6 

c8  O  U 


ee 

p. 


I  .fr. 


Drachm  a4t.    ' 
(5.000,000  ' 
28,000,000  j 
4,480,000  I 
29, 120,  000 
8,  336,  160  I 
67, 2uO,  UOO  I 
2J<,09l,KH0  1 
115,000,000 
134,600,000    . 


Drachmas. 

4.  IhO,  900 
21.464,840 

3,  90*1.  720 
28.  «»87,  360 

8,  146.  b80 
66,  673,  fiOO 
26,  462.  326 


S  ^  3 


Drachinojs. 


■»* 

CD 

•H 

«-.; 

OtiO 

SOO 

•c-" 

s^ 

Sc 

•a*^ 

PQ 

401,  240 
4.^360 

104, 160 
20.  320 

336.000 

923, 742 


Drachmas. 

4,180,900.00 
21,063,600.00 

3,860,360.00 

27,983,200.00 

I     8, 120, 560. 00 

66,  337, 600. 00 

'^r^,  538,  .'•84. 00 

r  5, 000,000.00 
]:j-i.60o,ooo.oo 


Total  loans 

Debt  tf)  Natiocal  Bank 

Debt  to  Ionian  Bank  against  forced 
paper  currency 

Suuury,  by  promissory  notes,  with  in- 
terest   


Total 


.;    420,828,040  i     158,921,626  ;     l.«^6.t.^  406,684,804.00 
,75, 142, 658.36 


4, 667, 350. 72 
4^  000,  OM,  00 


420,828.040   158,021,626   1,836,822  490,514,813,08 
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Tahfe  showing  thv  amounts  yearly  paid  for  inierestsand  sinking  oapital  of  loans,  pensions^  j-e. 


Description. 


Interest  and  j 

sinking  capi-  i  Pensions. 

tal  on  loans. 


Loans  of— 


Drachmas. 


1803 6,  000, 000.  00 

1867 28, 000, 000, 00 

1871 4,480,000.00 

1874 1     29,120,000.00 

1876 ,      8,336,160.00 

1879 67,200,000.00 

1824-'25 1    28,091,880.00 

1832 1  115,000,000.00 

1881 134.600,000.00 

Del»t  to  National  Bank t    75, 142, 658.  36 

DtOit  to  Ionian  Bank  ,      4,687,350.72 

P?  Mtuissory  notes,  with  interest       4, 000, 000. 00 

Payment  of  internal  debt 

Ycarlv  payment  to  late  King 
Oth'o -. 

DifTerence  in  exchange 

Pcusions : 

Military 

Naval 

Political 

Clergv 

Ionian  Islands 

Political  clerks 


Dra^ma*.    ,  Dnuhmas. 


480,000 
2,632,566 

403.200 
1,892,800 

541.851 
4,  468,  800 
2, 250,  000 
1,044,000 
7, 403,  000 


Total 21,125,217 


1, 570, 870 

394,000 

139,000 

10,800 

325.790 

1, 450, 000 


Sundries. 


Ihraehmas. 


Total 


Draehmat. 


751. 426.  58 

63,872.74 

400, 000.  00 

276,710  00 


21,135,217.01 


228,000.00 

260,000.00       1.980.000.11 


3,889.96t.M 


8,889,900 


1,980.009.32     26,996.18&» 


TRADE    BETWEEN    THE   UNITED   STATES    AND    GREECE    DURING   THE 

YEAR  1880. 

Imports, — I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  there  is  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  direct  imports  of  petroleum  from  the  United  States  daring 
the  past  year.    It  is  true  a  certain  quantity  is  received  via  Genoa  and 
other  ports,  which  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  even  approximately, 
but  landing  certificates  for  only  18,878  cases  have  been  granted  by  the 
difterent  offices  attached  to  the  consulate,  against  180,154  cases  in  1879, 
160,909  cases  in  1878,  and  132,060  cases  in  1877.    No  doubt  this  de- 
crease is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
Greek  Government,  in  having  last  year  increased  the  import  dues  from 
22  to  35  leptas  per  oke,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  revenue ;  but  I 
think  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  quality  of  the 
petroleum  being  inferior  to  what  was  received  in  former  years.    Whether 
the  increase  of  the  duty  causes  this,  by  merchants  having  to  supply  a 
cheaper  quality,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  petroleum  now 
to  be  bought  here  no  longer  gives  the  bright  clear  light  it  formerly 
did,  and  consumers  are  falling  back  on  their  old  moderator  lamps  in 
which  they  burn  olive  oil.    Of  coarse  the  latter  is  more  expensive,  but 
l>eople  put  up  with  this  rather  than  have  a  dull  light ;  and  I  can  foresee 
that,  unless  merchants  in  the  United  States  send  here  none  but  the 
best  quality  of  petroleum,  the  trade  will  soon  entirely  cease. 

Any  statistics  relating  to  other  articles  coming  from  the  United  States 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  they  are  imported  indirectly  through 
Liverpool  and  other  places;  but  the  trade  is  insignificant  and  will  not 
be  developed  until  a  regular  line  of  steamers  be  established  between  our 
eastern  ports  and  the  Mediterranean. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Minister  Noyes's  report  of  March  last 
on  this  subject,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  fully  concur  in  all  he 
says ;  indeed,  as  far  back  as  my  report  for  1878,  I  pointed  out  the  ad- 
visibility  of  such  a  line. 

Exports, — ^lu  tliese^  also,  there  is  a  falling  oflf,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for  througli  t\ie  \m\\\!\v^  ^\W^^  qH  ^^.v^rt  (currants)  having  been  se- 
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ioHsly  damaged  by  rain  while  exposed  on  the  drying  groands,  making, 
f  coarse,  the  portion  secured  in  merchantable  condition  considerably 
earer.    The  invoices  certified  daring  the  past  year  were — 

tomPatras ^402,441  89 

romZante 64,613  76 

rom  CephaloDia 3,86y  («0 

rom  Corfu 9:^7  50 

rom  Syra 14*2  UO 

47*2,004  15 


Consisting  of— 

nrrants,  5,972  tons $408,806  79 

iTine 202  62 

oap,  27,650  poands 1,514  «8 

il,  5,776  ponnds 400  36 

Ibanian  goat-skins 937  50 

obacco 142  00 


472,004  15 

gainst  a  total  valae  last  year  of  $693,088.98,  and  9,112  tons  currants, 
'he  average  cost  of  currants  taken  last  year  for  the  United  States,  it 
ill  be  seen,  comes  to  $78.50  per  ton.  Considering  the  circumstances, 
ot  only  of  the  rain,  but  an  increased  demand  for  wine-making  in  France 
)n  which  I  will  remark  further  on),  this  is  a  low  average,  and  it  would 
lave  been  well  had  merchants  secured  sufficient  for  consumption  until 
\ie  new  crop  will  be  ready  in  the  autumn ;  but  this  they  did  not  do,  and 
re  now  consequently  obliged  to  buy  at  enhanced  rates;  say  equal  to 
bout  $91.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  at  about  which  price  some  2,000  tons  have 
een  shipped,  and  are  preparing  for  shipment  since  the  beginning  of 
lie  year. 

Shipping. — I  have  to  report  this  year,  as  I  did  last,  that  no  American 
esse!  has  either  brought  or  taken  cargo  from  this  country;  the  export 
rade  has  been  entirely  under  the  British  flag.  Eight  steamers  have 
>ken  currants  from  this  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  but 
nly  one  of  them  had  full  cargo ;  thfi  others  went  to  Sicily  and  Spain  to 
11  up;  the  fruit  that  was  not  taken  by  these  vessels  went  either  to  Liver- 
ool  or  London,  where  it  was  transshipped.  The  rate  of  freight  to  the 
Fnited  States  ruled  principally  at  25«.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton  gross,  but 
3me  fruit  was  shipped  as  low  as  22«.  6d.  and  10  per  cent. ;  one  steamer 
nly  got  20«.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  customhouse  of  the  Island  of  Zante 
as  set  the  example  of  publishing  a  record  showing  the  movement  there 
uring  the  past  year,  which  I  trust  will  be  continued,  and  I  hope  other 
nstom-houses  in  Greece  may  follow  the  example ;  it  is  the  more  useful, 
rom  being  published  very  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  year, 
'he  following  are  some  particulars  extracted  from  it: 

Exports  of  currants. 


Whither.  ^  Zante  growth. 


Morea  growth. 


Pounds.        I        PoundM. 


o  United  Kingdom 4,925,340  1  4,851,438 

b  Germany j  2,785,644  i 

©Holland i  688,242    

©France !  295,436  n.7.^^ 

o  United  States 95:;.  CJl 

o  Anatria. 8r'.,oi2 

oBnaaia 281,383 


j  8,  694,  662 


0,181.813 
8.  (;i»4.  G62 


ToUl 14,870,473 
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(The  quantity  given  as  shipped  to  the  United  States  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  the  consular  ajjent,  which  arises,  no  doubt,  from  custoui- 
liouse  knowiug  only  of  the  direct  shipments,  and  not  of  those  sent  else- 
where for  traus^ipment.) 

Local  produce  exported  and  in  traniit. 

Olive  oil barrels..  4,972 

S«»p - okea.-  914,165 

Wine barrels. .  415 

Crashiugs  oil okes..  138,126 

(About  2.82  drachmas  to  the  oke.) 

Falue  of  imports  from  different  countri€$, 

DrachmMi 

Austria I,057,e75 

Uuited  Kiugaom 713.414 

Italy 317,r>87 

Turkey 146,106 

Frauee 77,022 

Ru88ia 1,481,478 

America 196,105 


3,989,527 


Principal  articles  locally  consutned  during  the  year. 

Wlj«at. chilos..  187,964 

Iinlian  com do . . .  7, 060 

Bariey do...  4,777 

Petroleum okes..  81,231 

Sugar do 163,478 

Cottee do...  41,596 

Cotton  twist do...  20,142 

Rice , do...  91,080 

Salted  provisions do..  -  186,813 

Cotton  goods,  of  value  of  drachmas 590, 043 

Dues  en4Mshed  by  the  custom-house, 

DimchxnM. 

Public  dues 1,041,443 

Communal  dues 93, 012 

Port  dues I 62,400 

District  dues 42,345 

Road  dues 68,729 


1,307,9« 

iSr.  B. — ^The  imports  from  America  probably  include  goods  from  South 
America  and  West  Indies. 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

On  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  favorable  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  although  the  weather  was  unusual  for  this  climate.  In  the 
spring,  particularly,  severe  frosts  injured  the  currant  vines,  which  com- 
mence to  bud  earlier  than  the  grapeviives,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  crop 
was  destroyed,  and  instead  of  a  considerable  increase  on  the  previous 
growth  there  was  only  realized  about  the  same  crop  as  that  of  1879. 
Gflie  uunieious  plantations  which  ane  yearly  coming  into  fuller  bearing 
would  most  likely  have  given  an  increase  of  20,000  tons,  but  the  frost 
caused  much  injury  to  vegetation.  The  cold  spring,  on  the  other  band, 
seems  to  have  cleared  the  vineyards  of  the  malady  called  anthracnose, 
which  did  considerable  injury  to  the  previous  crop.  There  was  no  sign 
of  phylloxera,  and  less  oidium  than  usual ;  sulphur,  however,  was  used 
to  combat  the  latter  disease.  Heavy  rain  fell  at  the  commencement  of 
the  drying  season,  early  in  August,  wliich  damaged  a  portion  of  the 
crop,  but  subsequently,  the  weather  having  held  up,  the  damaged  fruit 
was  partly  mixed,  and  was  quite  fit  for  shipment  for  immediate  use, 
and  for  wine-makvug  in  France. 
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The  8hipm6Dts  to  France  of  the  previous  season^s  crop  reached  over 
16,000  tons,  mostly'  used  for  distilling  purposes ;  and  about  20,000  tons 
will  probably  be  sent  from  the  last  crop.  The  large  export  of  currants 
to  France  naturally  diminishes  the  quantity  sent  to  other  countries.  The 
following  are  the  shipments  from  last  season's  crop  to  date,  compared 
with  those  of  the  previous  season  : 


Whither. 


To  IJnit«d  States  .  . 
To  United  Kingdom 

To  France 

To  North  of  Europe 

To  Trieste 

To  Canada  

To  Russia 


Crop  of 
1878. 


To  orders,  United  Kingdom 


Tons. 

5,644 

45,433 

17. 015 

8,150 

1.981 

1,033 

621 

230 


Total I      80,107 


Crop  of 
1879. 


Tont. 

8,162 

55,870 

10,990 

5,982 

1,509 

277 

196 


82,965 


There  now  remain  for  shipment  altogether  about  10,000  tons,  of  which 
4,000  tons  are  held  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  France;  the 
remaining  6,000  tons  will  probably  be  equally  divided  between  the  difter- 
ent  markets  of  consumption,  unless  some  special  excitement  be  developed 
in  England  or  France.  The  total  crops  of  currants  for  the  past  ten 
years  have  been  as  follows : 

Tons. 

In  1871 80,976 

In  1872 70,766 

In  1873 71,222 

In  1874 76,210 

In  1875 72,916 

In  1876 86,947 

In  1877 ?2,181 

In  1873 100,004 

In  1H79 92,:ni 

In  1880  (estimated  at) 90,200 

The  following  are  about  the  average  range  of  prices  of  the  various 
qualities  of  last  season's  currants,  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b. : 

8.  d.       8.  d. 

Vostizza 21.0  to  25.0 

Gnlf 19.0  to  22.0 

Patras 19.0  to  22. 6 

Pirgos 14.0  to  19.0 

Filiatra 16.0  to  20.0 

Calamata 15.0  to  19.0 

Other  provincial 15. 0  to  18. 6 

Zante 20. 3  to  22.0 

Cepbalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Santa  Maura : 16. 0  to  19.0 

Early  in  the  season  some  badly  damaged  currants  (by  rain)  were  sold 
at  14«.  per  cwt.,  but  this  quality  was  subsequently  mixed  with  the  sound. 

The  total  value  of  last  season's  crop  of  currants  may  be  estimated  at 
about  $7,850,000. 

The  crop  of  valonea  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  cold  during  the 
spring,  so  that  the  crop  was  unusually  small,  say — 

Description.  Crop  of  1878.    Crop  of  1879. 


Acamania  and  Etolia 

Cape  Papas 

Maina 

Total 


Torn. 
600 
650 
1.400 


Tom. 
4,500 
1,000 
2,000 


2,650 


7,500 
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la  consequence  of  the  short  crop  the  prices  demanded  are  so  high 
that  scarcely  any  of  it  has  yet  been  shipped;  some  of  the  last  crop  also 
still  remains  to  be  shipped. 

The  crop  of  olives  has  been  abundant  in  many  places,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  about  23,500  tuns  oil,  valued  at  about  $165  per  tun  f.  o.  b.; 
as  yet  but  a  small  quantity  has  been  exported,  chiefly  for  England. 

By  a  law  passed  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tricoupi,  in  April 
la«t,  the  government  abolished  the  dimes  or  tithe  on  all  grain  grown  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  expense  in  collecting 
the  tax,  and  also  to  do  away  with  the  tyranny  over  the  peasantry  prac- 
ticed by  the  purchasers  of  the  tax.  The  collectors,  generally  speakings 
interfered  with  the  thrashing  of  the  grain,  which  sometimes  got  dam- 
aged by  waiting  for  them,  and  besides  often  taking  more  than  they  had 
a  right  to.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  on  in  some  part^  that 
rather  than  be  subject  to  it  they  did  not  cultivate  at  all.  Instead  of 
the  dime  tax  a  duty  of  so  much  per  head  on  cattle  used  for  plowing 
has  been  substituted,  say  5  drachmas,  or  about  five-sixths  of  a  dollar; 
but  where  the  produce  of  land  exceeds  50  bushels  per  stremma  (1,000 
square  meters),  an  additional  tax  of  1  drachma  is  leviable  for  every  10 
bushels  produced  over  and  above  the  said  50  bushels,  and  so  on  up  to 
15  drachmae,  or  about  $2.50,  which  is  the  highest  limit.  Steam  plows 
are  also  subject  to  this  tax,  in  accordance  with  their  steam  power. 

The  crops  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  fairly  abundant;  a  smaller  quan- 
tity than  usual  has  been  imported  from  Eussia  and  Turkey.  The  aver- 
age prices  of  grain  have  been  as  follows: 

Per  Imperial  qaftrt«r. 

Wheskt $14  00 

Barley 6  65 

Oats 8  10 

Maize 5  00 

The  cocoons  produced  at  Galamata  weighed  96,250  pounds,  valued  at 
150,000;  part  were  shipped  to  France,  and  the  remainder  wound  off 
and  used  on  the  spot. 

The  quantity  of  wine  exported  from  Patras  by  the  Achaia  Wine 
Company  reached  22,890  gallons,  of  the  value  of  about  $1  per  gallon; 
small  quantities  were  exported  from  Patras,  Corinth,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Morea,  of  about  $7,500.  The  shipments  by  the  Achaia  Wine 
Company  were  for  Hamburg.  The  quality  of  the  wines  now  made  in 
Greece  is  gradually  improving,  and  as  the  quantity  of  grapes  growing 
in  the  Morea  is  very  large,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trade  in  wiae 
should  not  be  much  extended. 

PRICES   OP  EXPORTS. 

The  following  are  about  the  prices  that  were  paid  for  produce  exported: 

Tobacco per  cwt . .  |8  25 

Valonea : 

Grossa per  ton . .  48  40 

Caiuata do 63  00 

Fnetic. do....  24  00 

Cottou per  pound. .  U 

Currants: 

Finest per  cwt. .  6  00 

Second  quality do 4  85 

Damaged do 3  40 

FiKS do....  3  85 

Olive  oil per  tun..  165  00 

Wool pep  pound..  014 

Sultana  raisins per  cwt..  8  00 
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PBICES  OF  IMPORTS. 

For  goods  imported  prices  ranged  aboat : 

MadapolamSy  40  yards per  piece..  $4  10 

Prints,  28  yards do 2  40 

Cotton,  water-twist,  No,  H .per  10-ponnd  bundle..     2  90 

Gray  T  doth,  24  yards per  piece  of  6  pounds..     1  95 

Gray  T  cloth,  24  yards per  piece  of  7^  pounds..     2  40 

Lead percwt..     6  00 

Sngar do....  10  30 

Coffee do....  24  20 

Pepper do 13  30 

Alum do 2  90 

Sulphur do 1  70 

Iron : 

Bars .• percwt..     2  75 

Swedish do 4  00 

Hoops do 2  75 

Sheets do....     4  40 

Tin  bars do....  24  20 

Tin-plates,  I  C per  box..     5  85 

Dry  hides per  cwt..  29  00 

Codfish do....     3  65 

Red  herrings per  barrel..     4  85 

Coals per  ton..     7  70 

Petroleum per  case..     4  25 

Rice percwt..     4  25 

Salmon,  in  pickle per  tierce..  40  00 

Rum per  gallon..        75 

The  import  trade  with  England  has  been  fairly  active  during  the  past 
ye^r,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  import  duty  exacted,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  municipal  dues,  roivd  tax,  and  mole  dues. 

The  following  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  on  London  for  bills  at 
three  months'  date.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  28  drachmas  are 
equal  to  25  francs  in  paper : 


Bnichnuis. 

January. 29  00 

February 29  05 

March 28  00 

April 28  50 

May 28  00 

June 28  10 


DrachmaA. 

July 28  50 

August 28  50 

September 28  30 

October 28  60 

November 29  00 

December 29  30 


The  Greek  Government  having  had  occasion  to  raise  large  loans  ^^^ 
War  purposes,  especially  from  the  national  bank,  it  has  been  impossible, 
to  do  away  with  the  forced  currency ;  indeed,  the  only  wonder  is  that 
the  paper  is  not  more  depreciated  in  value  than  it  is. 

Of  course  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  a  considerable  preju- 
dicial influence  on  trade,  but  not  so  much  so  as  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering that  according  to  current  reports  war  may  break  out  at  any 
time.  Although  people  talk  very  glibely  about  war,  I  think  most  of 
them  are  convinced  that  something  will  turn  up  to  prevent  it.  The 
Greeks  are  too  sharp  not  to  know  that  they  would  be  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage if  they  had  to  cope  solely  with  the  Turks,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve the  government  will  ever  arrive  at  the  point  of  formally  declaring 
war,  but  they  will  sail  so  close  to  the  wind  that  there  is  always  the  fear 
that  they  may  overshoot  the  mark.  Their  finances  are  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  daily  becoming  worse ;  the  loan  of  120,000,000,  of  which  it 
was  reported  that  25,000,000  had  at  once  been  taken  up  by  wealthy 
Greek  bankers  abroad,  I  fear  will  prove  to  be  without  foundation,  the 
report  having  been  circulated  to  induce  capitalists  to  subscribe.    A  fur- 
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ther  loan,  however,  they  must  raise,  and  the  only  way  I  can  see  of  their 
doing  so  is  by  going  again  to  the  banks  and  allowing  them  to  have  a 
still  larger  forced  currency,  or  by  the  government  issuing  forced  paper 
of  its  own. 

I  append  a  translation  of  a  short  history  of  the  Laurium  mines,  taken 
from  a  local  paper,  the  Parateretes,  which  states  that  the  account  is 
taken  from  European  papers,  but  which  have  not  come  under  my  ob- 
servation.   It  may  prove  readable  to  persons  interested  in  such  matters. 

E.  HANCOCK, 

United  States  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Patrasy  February  28,  1882. 


[Inolosare  in  foregoing  report  of  Contul  Hancock.] 
THE  MINES  OF  LAURIUM. 

The  name  of  Laurium  meauB  the  region  that  forms  the  southern  portion  of  Attica, 
in  which  are  situated  the  mines  of  the  ancienl  Greeks.  About  the  year  ld63  some 
foreigners  visiting  the  spot,  and  making  tents  on  the  scori®  and  the  remains  of  tbe 
ancient  smelting  piaoes,  found  that  they  still  contained  some  metals.  These  plots  of 
land  were  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  part«.  There  was  then 
formed  a  small  company,  wnich  bought  and  hired  these  lands.  They  erected  furnaces, 
foundries,  and  from  the  smelting  of  the  ancient  scorife  and  the  refuse  there  resulted 
large  profits  on  account  of  the  argentiferous  lead  which  they  contained. 

The  brilliant  result  of  the  above-named  company  having  become  known  throughout 
Greece,  the  Greek  press  commenced  irritating  the  pnblic  opinion  against  the  company, 
showing  plainly  that  they  ought  to  take  fi-oni  the  hands  of  strangers  the  millioDS 
which  tne  ancient  Greeks  bequeathed  to  their  descendants.  Hence  arose  disputes  and 
oppositions  of  every  kind,  and  the  question  went  as  far  as  diplomatic  negotiations, 
and  finally,  about  the  year  1873,  a  Greek  company  bought  all  their  rights,  their  build- 
ings, their  tramways,  and  the  mechanical  works  of  this  Franco- ItaJian  company  for 
the  sum  of  14,000,000  drachmas.  This  new  company  acquired  the  right  of  working 
tbe  old  scoriiB  and  the  ^'ekvolades'^;  that  is  to  say,  the  earthy  remains  lying  io 
heaps,  originating  from  the  metal  existing  in  the'  hills  and  from  the  mines,  the 
amount  of  metal  therein  contained  not  having  been  connidered  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
as  enough  to  be  worth  submitting  to  the  melting  process.  Since  then  tbe  formerly 
existing  Franco-Italian  company  has  been  formed  anew,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,000 
francs,  and  a  concession  for  working  the  principal  mine,  called  the  mine  of  Laurium. 

Both  the  companies  are  working  now,  one  against  the  other,  and  not  without  oon- 
stant  disputes  between  them.  The  Greek  company,  as  we  mentioned  before,  took 
uptm  itself  the  smelting  of  the  ancient  scorias,  and  besides  this  they  tried  to  reap  a 
profit  from  the  **  ekvolades.^'  But,  however,  after  four  or  five  years  of  work  .the  bulk 
of  the  quantity  of  the  scorise  was  exhausted,  and  the  company  was  obliged  for  the 
continuation  of  its  existt-nce  to  depend  only  on  smelting  the  *'  ekvolades."  But  these 
do  not  contain  as  much  metal  as  was  contained  in  the  scorise,  and  before  being 
smelted  they  must  be  cleared  from  the  earth  and  from  the  sand,  an  operation  whicn 
occasions  fresh  expenses  and  requires  movable  and  immovable  washing  machinery, 
which  it  found  itself  obliged  to  buy.  This  machinery,  not  movable,  isputin  motion  by 
two  steam-engines  of  320  Dorse-power,  the  establishing  of  which  cost  2,800,000  franes. 
The  stones  are  transported  from  the  neighboring  places  by  a  tramway,  and  are  thrown 
into  large  boxes  having  iron  grates,  and  are  washed,  and,  so  cleared,  are  crushed  into 
pieces  of  equal  size  and  are  placed  in  the  smelting  ovens,  and  the  sand  that  it  con- 
tains and  earth  that  comes  out  from  the  washing  fall  into  the  basin  constructed  on 
purpose,  and  from  which  bricks  are  afterwards  made. 

The  necessary  water  for  the  washing  is  conducted  by  channels  through  the  means 
of  steam-pumps,  which  furnish  15  cubic  measures  per  minute.  Each  month  there  is 
washed  a  quantity  of  rough  matter  corresponding  to  2,200  tons,  which  yield  14  per 
cent,  of  lead  and  1,000  to  1,500  grains  of  silver  from  each  ton. 

There  are  twelve  smelting  ovens,  of  which  eight  are  at  work,  and  four  are  substi- 
tutes; it  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  they  are  of  great  power,  because  the  brt>ken 
materials  only  contain  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  metal,  whilst  the  old  8cori»  contained  16 
to  18  per  cent. 

In  various  neighboring  places  there  are  at  work  about  twenty  washing-machines, 
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but  uotwithstandiDg  all  the  inquiries  about  them,  it  has  not  been  postively  ascer* 
tained  what  quantity  of  raw  material  they  yield. 

According  to  asneveratiou  of  persons  well  informed,  they  give  daily  about  20  to  22 
tons  of  lead.  The  expense  required  for  each  ton  is  35  drachmas.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  work- people  are  engaged  at  the  ovens  and  at  the  immovable  machines;  880  col- 
lect in  the  neighborhood  the  '^ekvolades/'  and  superintend  their  washing  and  trans- 
port to  the  ovens.  The  greatest  part  of  the  work-people  are  Greeks  from  the  islands, 
Italians,  and  Maltese,  and  the  wages  are  about  1|  to  3  drachmas  per  day.  « 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  ^*  ekvolades ''  are  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  in  mounds, 
and  look  like  hills ;  it  is  calculated  that  they  can  furnish  materials  to  last  for  sixty 
years. 

Besides  these  there  exists  a  smaller  quantity  of  another  sort  of  scoria)  containing 
4i  per  cent,  of  brass,  1^  per  cent,  nickel,  and  50  per  cent,  iron ;  all  the  ekvolades  con- 
tain a  certain  dose  of  arsenic,  which  was  apparent  from  the  effects  on  some  of  the 
work-people. 

The  number  of  people  employed  by  the  company,  superintendents,  engineers,  ma- 
chine-workers, and  work-people,  amount  to  3,000.  The  other  company,  called  **Com- 
pauie  Francaise  des  mines  a  Laurion,''  digs  up  the  ore  of  the  new  mines  and  of  the 
old,  and  carries  out  its  operations  with  cleverness  and  specialty,  having  always  the 
necessary  means  complete ;  however,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  favored  by  fortune 
in  the  selection  of  the  bed  of  the  mines,  from  which  the  favorable  operations  rendered 
it  able  to  give,  in  lb78,  a  clear  profit  of  1,800,000  francs. 

The  above-named  company  is  especially  occupied  in  extracting  zinc  and  brass, 
which  is  submitted  to  the  smelting  operation  by  simple  evaporation,  and  is  scut  in  an 
unfinished  condition  abroad.  Besides  the  lead  is  melted,  wbich  contains  3,500  grains 
of  silver  in  each  ton.  The  foundries  and  the  smelting  ovens  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Greek  company,  but  rather  more  favorably  and  snitably  placed;  the  number  of 
work-people  and  employes  i8  2,9<)0.  It  is  remarkable  the  mines  worked  by  the  ancients 
were  only  50  centimeters  high,  and  the  same  width,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
that  the  slaves  who  then  worked  in  such  a  narrow  space  were  not  able  to  iibserve  and 
make  use  of  the  veins  of  rich  minerals.  At  present  all  these  mines  are  widened,  and 
greater  height  is  given  to  them  ;  they  yield  monthly  raw  material  about  8,000  t«us, 
which  contains  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  metal.  Some  of  these  mines  extend  to  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  In  the  passage  there  are  placed  metal  rails  leading  to  the  principal  pit,  to 
which  the  material  is  transported  by  steam-engines,  and  where  it  is  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face. 

It  is  asserted  by  persons  who  are  good  judges  that  there  exist  such  rich  beds  of 
metal  that  the^^  insure  to  the  French  company  large  gains  for  many  years. 

During  the  past  year  22,000  tons  zinc,  lead,  and  brass  were  shipped  by  English 
vessels,  and  18,000  tops  by  French.* 

Further  small  mines  belonging  to  small  companies  have  been  sold  to  the  Greek, 
and  Home  to  the  French  company,  but  if  things  continue  as  at  present  this  latter  com- 
pany will  swallow  up  all  the  others,  they  naturally  not  being  able  to  compete  with  it. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  "this  company  will  necessarily  open  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tives so  that  they  may  consider  that  it  is  a  work  of  folly  to  let  such  an  undertaking 
slip  through  their  hands,  enriching  strangers  at  their  expense. 


ROUMANIA. 

Annual  comnujrcial  report  hy  Consul- General  Schuyler. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 
r»  Bucharest^  September  30,  1881, 

agriculture. 

One  of  tbe  great  dilticultie8  of  tlie  agriculturist  in  Eoumauia  has 
been  that  it  was  difficult  for  hirn  to  borrow  money,  not  only  because 
until  recently  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  also 
because  by  the  civil  code  tbe  owner  of  the  land  had  a  prior  claim  upon 
the  stock  and  crops  belonging  to  the  farmer,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Great  and  Little  Wallachia  the  lands  are  chiefly  farmed.  A  law  was 
promulgated  on  the  8th  (20th)  of  June,  1881,  which  obviates  these  de- 
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fects  in  the  civil  code,  and  at  the  same  time  establishes  in  each  district 
an  agricultural  credit  company,  from  which  agriculturists  can  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  their  stock  and  crops.  The  capital  of  each 
company  will  be  from  $30,000  to  $60,000.  The  feeling  against  foreigners, 
and  especially  against  the  Jews,  which  has  unfortunately  become  so 
widely  spread  in  Eoumania,  is  shown  in  two  provisions  of  this  law.  By 
oiie  the  shares  of  these  companies  can  be  bought  only  by  Roumanians 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  industry,  and  by  the  other  the  benefits  of  the 
law  are  given  only  to  agriculturists  who  are  Roumanian  citizens  bom 
or  naturalized.  The  Roumanian  laws  do  not  yet  give  Roumanian  citizen- 
ship to  persons  born  in  the  country  unless  they  are  the  children  of  Roa- 
manian  citizens.  No  matter  how  long  their  families  may  have  lived  in 
the  country,  if  not  of  Roumanian  origin  they  must  be  naturalized  by  a 
special  law — a  provision  particularly  directed  against  the  Jews,  but 
affecting  also  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  are  seldom  agriculturists  in  Ron- 
mania,  but  a  very  large  and  important  proportion  of  the  farmers  are 
foreigners — Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Armenians — and  have  done  no  less 
than  others  for  the  increase  of  agricultural  production. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  harvests  have  not  been  good.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  agricultural  year  of  1880-'81  there  were  sown 
as  follows : 

Acres. 

Wheat 2,717,240 

Rye 368.520 

Maize 4,423,800 

Barley 2,325,055 

Miflet 273,925 

Colza 201,780 

Spelt 4,990 

Buckwheat 30, 230 

Oats 297,630 

Hemp 41,690 

Flax : 23,295 

Total 10,708,155 

Tobacco,  potatoes,  beans,  lentils,  anise  seed,  and  hops  were  cultivated 
to  the  extent  of  259,915  acre«. 
The  production  some  time  ago  was  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 

Bushels 

Wheat 24,046,425 

Rye 3,530,719 

Maize 43,444,2^ 

Barley 26,663,879 

Oats 4,990,661 

Millet 1,643,565 

Colza 716,870 

Buckwheat 346,379 

Hemp 861,459 

Flax 387,068 

Total 106.631.292 

The  production  of  alcohol  was  estimated  at  794,244  gallons.  Tobacco, 
potatoes,  beans,  lentils,  pease,  anise  seed,  and  hops  were  estimated  to 
give  a  production  of  156,554,822  pounds. 

The  above  estimates  are  taken  from  information  published  in  the 
Curierul  Financiar  of  July  17,  1881,  and  purport  to  be  derived  from 
authentic  sources. 

Owing  to  bad  weather,  these  estimates  must  be  very  greatly  reduced. 
There  were  great  rains  and  floods  in  the  summer,  and  the  grain  harvest 
came  at  the  sarne^  tuwe  as  the  second  hoeing  of  the  maize.    This  crop 
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has  also  safiered  much.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Austro-Han- 
garian  consuls  and  merchants  inclosed  in  my  dispatch  No.  31,  of  Sep- 
tember 6, 1881,  the  crops  mast  be  taken  at  much  less  than  the  average. 
Other  Boamauiau  authorities  put  the  yield  of  wheat  at  60  per  cent,  of 
an  average  harvest  in  Wallachia,  and  in  Moldavia  wheat  at  100,  rye  at 
105,  barley  90,  and  oats  90. 

The  immense  exportation  of  grain  from  the  United  States  has  caused 
alarm  here,  and  it  is  seen  that  some  improvements  must  be  made,  or 
Koumania  will  lose  a  market  for  her  chief  article  of  trade.  In  order  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  cereals,  it  has  at  last  been  decided 
to  build  some  grain  elevators,  and  a  concession  for  forty  years  has  been 
given  for  the  port  of  Oalatz.  The  buildings  must  be  finished  within 
three  years,  and  the  maximum  tax  for  loading,  cleaning,  &c.,  is  2  francs 
per  chila  (about  3^^  cents  per  bushel).  The  company  must  deposit  $200 
a  year  as  a  guarantee  that  the  buildings  will  be  delivered  to  the  city  in 
good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  concession.  A  similar  concession  has 
been  granted  at  Braila. 

The  Dohrudja. — Unfortunately  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the 
question  of  landed  property  in  the  Dobrudja  is  as  yet  unsettfed.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  government  that  the  old  Turkish  proprietors  and 
others  claiming  lands  in  that  province  should,  before  October  23,  1881, 
present  the  evidence  of  their  titles  to  local  commissions,  which  would 
then  be  reviewed  by  a  central  commission  at  Bucharest.  It  was  expected 
that  before  that  time  a  law  would  be  passed  which  would  regulate  the 
possession  of  property.  Much  irregularity  has  taken  place.  Many 
Turks  with  claims  have  arrived  in  the  Dobrudja  only  to  find  that  the 
local  commissions  were  not  in  session,  and  it  is  asserted  that  many  per- 
fect titles  have  been  disregarded  by  the  Roumanian  authorities,  who 
are  thought  to  be  anxious,  under  the  conflicting  Mussulman  jurispru- 
dence about  landed  property,  to  quash  as  many  private  titles  as  possi- 
ble and  claim  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  as  belonging  to  the  state. 
It  is  understood  that  a  prolongation  of  the  term  will  be  granted,  but 
meanwhile  very  rich  tracts  of  land  remain  uncultivated,  and  the  hard- 
working, industrious  Tartars  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  province  are  emi- 
grating. As  the  Roumanian  constitution  does  not  allow  colonization 
except  by  men  of  Latin  race,  the  government  will  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
fresh  inhabitants. 

Toba4ico. — Up  to  1865  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Roumania  was  free. 
Since  that  time  a  tobacco  monopoly  has  been  introduced,  which,  although 
it  may  serve  the  interests  of  the  treasury,  is  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  country.  The  monopoly  is  now  in  its  third  phase. 
In  1879  it  was  taken  from  the  company  which  worked  it,  and  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  and  managed  by  a  council  of  administration. 
The  introduction  of  the  monopoly  has  not  only  put  a  sto])  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  tobacco,  but  it  has  greatly  restricted  its  cultivation.  To  culti- 
vate tobacco  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  permission  from  the  administra- 
tion, which  buys  up  the  entire  crop,  and  therefore  limits  the  permission 
to  a  certain  number  of  acres,  according  to  its  own  wants.  The  seeds 
have  to  be  renewed  every  two  years.  The  finer  qualities  of  native  to- 
bacco are  called  Turkish  seed.  The  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  is 
forbidden  to  private  persons,  but  the  monopoly  is  obliged  to  purchase  a 
considerable  quantity. 

The  monopoly  by  the  state  began  operation  on  the  6th  (18th)  of  April, 
1879,  and,  according  to  the  ofiftcial  statements,  the  sales  of  tobacco  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $3,006,461 .26.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  administration  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  manufacture 
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of  cigars,  managemeut,  &c.,  amounted  in  the  same  time  to  $1,254,374.24; 
t.  e.j  they  were  42.72  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  The  total  profit  for  1879 
was  therefore  $1,752,087.02. 

For  the  budgetary  period  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1880,  the 
receipts  of  the  monopoly  were  $1,184,449.31,  showing  an  increase  of 
32.76  per  cent,  on  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  expeuses 
for  the  same  period  were  $400,051.71;  t.  e.,  only  33.77Jper  cent,  of  the 
revenue,  instead  of  41.72  per  cent.,  as  it  was  in  1879.  The  total  profit 
in  this  period  was  therefore  $784,397.60.  From  the  Ist  of  April  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1880,  the  revenue  was  $3,616,637,30 — an  increase  of 
17.91  per  cent,  on  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  expenseg 
were  $1,241,727.53,  or  34.33  per  cent,  of  the  revenues,  as  compared  with 
41.72  per  cent,  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  profit 
was  therefore  $2,374,909.77.  The  result  of  the  state  management  up  to 
the  end  of  1880  was  an  increase  of  about  $1,600,000  over  what  the  state 
would  have  received  had  the  contract  with  the  company  been  continued. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufactures  of  Eoumania,  as  I  remarked  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port, are  still  in  their  infancy.  An  effort,  however,  is  being  made  to 
increase  and  extend  them. 

Sxirgar, — ^There  exist  in  Eoumania  two  factories  of  beet-root  sugar,  with 
privileges  from  the  government ;  one  at  Chitila,  a  few  miles  from  Bucha- 
rest, belonging  to  Prince  Nicholas  Bibesco;  another  at  Sascut,  in  Mol- 
davia, owned  by  French  capitalists.  On  account  of  disputes  with  the 
government  relative  to  the  exact  carrying  out  of  the  regulations,  the 
manufacture  has  been  greatly  impeded,  and  the  factory  of  Sascut  some 
time  since  stopped  operations. 

A  law  was  proposed  in  the  chamber  and  given  urgency  by  which,  in 
place  of  the  existing  law  of  1873,  a  bonus  is  guaranteed  by  the  state  of 
20  centimes  per  kilogram  (or  1%  cents  per  pound)  on  all  sugar  made  in 
the  country  by  existing  factories  or  those  which  shall  be  established 
within  twenty  years,  and  it  is  proposed  also  that  the  two  factories  of 
Chitila  and  Sascut  shall  have  the  advantage  of  this  bonus  for  all  the 
sugar  x^roduced  since  they  have  been  at  work.  The  law  was  not  passed, 
and  awaits  action  at  the  autumn  session. 

It  is  probably  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  this  law  that  the  Sascut  com- 
pany, which  was  formed  in  Paris  in  1875,  has  now  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  work  in  Eoumania.  It  is  given  a  privilege  of 
twenty  years,  and  its  capital  has  been  raised  from  $200,000  to  $220,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  production  of  sugar  at  Chitila  in  1880  was  superior 
to  that  of  preceding  years.  According  to  indirect  information  obtained 
by  the  Italian  legation,  1,235  acres  were  planted  with  beet  root  at 
Chitila  in  1 880.  The  average  product  was  17,800  pounds  per  acre,  which 
would  give  21,983,000  pounds  for  the  whole,  and  from  every  ten  million 
pounds  of  root  about  500,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  obtained.  The 
Chitila  factory  sells  its  products  in  Bucharest  free  of  carriage  and  octroi 
at  1.10  francs  a  kilogram  (9.7  cents  per  pound).  The  octroi  duty  in- 
cluded iu  this  is  16  centimes  per  kilogram  (If  cents  i>er  pound).  It  is 
stated  that  at  Sascut  there  could  be  raised  annually  more  than  25,000,000 
pounds  of  beet  root,  giving  836,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  which  on 
the  spot  could  be  sold  at  an  average  of  95  centimes  a  kilogram  (8|^  cents 
per  pound).  The  production  of  beet  root  in  the  locality  is  estimated  at 
9,240  pounds  per  acre.  One  difficulty  is  that  beet  root  is  not  grown  in 
large  quantities,  and  only  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  factories. 
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Farmers  in  general  have  thus  far  refused  to  give  up  the  advantageous 
culture  of  grain  for  something  they  do  not  feel  so  sure  of. 

Paper. — A  law  of  January  17, 1881,  in  order  to  favor  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  authorized  the  government  to  give  an  exclusive  privilege  and 
freedom  from  any  kind  of  taxation  for  twelve  years  to  the  first  company 
which  would  found  such  amanufactory,  together  with  25  acres  of  land  for 
the  works,  and  to  give  orders  for  paper  to  the  amount  of  440,000  pounds 
yearly.  A  company  has  now  been  established  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
lor  manufacturing  paper. 

Olass. — A  glass  factory  has  recently  been  established  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  near  the  railway  station  of  Predeal. 

Matches. — There  are  two  match  factories  in  Bucharest  and  another  in 
Moldavia.  Only  one  of  these  is  of  any  importance,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  ten  million  matches  daily,  but  in  order  to  meet  demands  has 
never  pr<^uced  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  daily.  Eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  already  been  involved  in  this  enterprise,  which  has 
now  failed  for  the  second  time.  One  of  the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend 
with  is  that  it  is  obliged  to  pay  duties  on  the  chemicals  employed, 
as  well  as  on  the  boxes  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  made, 
whereas  foreign  matches  pay  the  same  low  duty,  whether  in  packages 
or  in  boxes. 

MINES. 

With  the  exception  of  salt  and  petroleum,  the  mineral  resources  of 
Boumania  are  almost  untouched.  All  the  metals  and  metallic  objects 
used  are  imported.  These  amounted  in  1880  to  the  value  of  about 
$9,500,000.  The  annual  importations  for  the  use  of  the  government 
railways  amount  to  a  large  sum.  A  law  is  before  the  chambers  for  the 
working  and  regulation  of  mines.  An  unfortunate  provision  is  that 
concessions  for  working  mines  ean  be  granted  only  to  Boumanian  citi- 
zens. 

Copper. — A  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  to 
work  the  copper  mines  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Nicholas  Bibesco,  at 
Baia-de-Aram^,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Boumania.  These  mines 
were  formerly  worked  by  the  Austrians,  but  were  abandone<l  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  maintained  that  the  average  analyses  of  ore 
give  12  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 

Coal. — The  coal  and  lignite  mines  near  Buzetl  have  proved  a  failure. 
The  quality  was  good  enough  for  railway  fuel  and  gas,  but  the  veins 
which  were  accessible  without  too  great  expense  have  given  out.  The 
minister  of  agriculture  and  public  works  has  been  authorized  to  spend 
$5,000  to  begin  the  systematic  working  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  district 
of  Mehedintsi. 

Petroleum.-^l  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  said  in  my  last  report,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  some  prospect  of  introducing  American  methods  and 
machinery  into  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  petroleum  districts  were 
visited  during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Frank  Dale,  now  engaged  in  petrole- 
um mining  in  the  Carpathian  district  of  Hungary,  near  Ungvar.  He 
thinks  that  the  wells  might  be  made  to  yield  much  more  than  they  do 
at  present,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  improve  the  refining  process. 
At  present  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  petroleum  is  sent  across  the 
Carpathians  to  Transylvania,  there  refined,  and  reimported  into  Bouma- 
nia. As  there  are  no  duties  imposed,  this  is  an  easy  matter.  At  the 
station  of  Monteoru,  near  some  of  the  largest  wells,  the  raw  petroleum 
is  sold  at  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  (87f  cents  per  100  pounds),  and 
the  rectified  from  20  to  25  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($1.75  to  $2.20  per 
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100  pounds).  The  native  petroleum  is  sold  at  retail  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Koumania  at  from  70  to  80  centimes  per  oka;  that  is,  from  4^  to  5  cents 
per  pound.  At  wholesale  it  is  very  much  cheaper.  The  railway  admin- 
istration, which  consumes  annually  from  112,000  to  113,000  kilograms 
(246,000  to  248,000  pounds),  buys  it  delivered  free  at  the  station  at  24 
centimes  per  kilogram  (about  $48  per  ton). 

Salt — By  a  law  of  March  31, 1881,  the  management  of  the  salines  has 
been  taken  from  the  ministry  of  public  works  and  given  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  produce 
better  results. 

The  price  for  internal  consumption  is  fixed  at  the  mines  at  Slanic- 
Prahova  at  8  francs  per  100  kilograms  (70  cents  per  100  pounds),  at 
Telega  and  Tergu-Ocna  at  7  francs  per  100  kilograms  (61  cents  per  10<) 
pounds),  and  at  Ocna-Mare  at  7  francs  (61  cents).  At  the  depots  the 
prices  are  as  follows:  Salt  of  Slanic,  11.50  francs  per  100  kilograms  (|1 
per  100  pounds) ;  saltof  Telega,  Tergu-Ocna,  and  Ocna-Mare,  10.50  francs 
per  100  kilograms  (92  cents  per  100  pounds). 

According  to  a  regulation  published  on  April  22^  1881,  the  prices 
fixed  for  salt  for  exportation  are  as  follows : 

1.  For  Serbia,  delivered  at  Verciorova :  Slanic  salt,  70  francs  ($13.50) 
per  ton ;  Doftana  salt,  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  ton. 

2.  For  Bulgaria,  delivered  at  Giurgiu,  Braila,  and  Galatz:  Slanic  salt, 
80  francs  ($15.44)  per  ton;  Doftana  salt,  70  francs  ($13.50)  per  ton. 

3.  For  Russia,  delivered  at  Jassy,  Galatz,  and  Braila :  Slanic  salt  at 
Jassy,  80  francs  ($15.44)  per  ton;  Slanic  salt  at  Galatz,  Braila,  70  francs 
($13.50)  per  ton;  Doftana  salt  at  Jassy,  70  francs  ($13.50)  per  ton; 
Doftana  salt  at  Galatz,  Braila,  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  ton. 

A  reduction  of  8  per  cent,  on  salt  sold  for  Sussia,  and  of  5  per  cent 
on  that  sold  for  Bulgaria,  is  offered  to  exporters  who  agree  to  take  a 
larger  quantity  than  eight  million  kilograms  (17,600,000  pounds). 

The  quality  of  the  salt  in  the  four  mines  that  are  worked  in  Boa- 
mania  is  as  follows:  The  salt  of  the  great  salines  contains  cloride  of 
sodium  95  per  cent,  to  99.5  per  cent. ;  that  of  Doftana  97  per  cent  to 
99.5  per  cent. ;  of  Slanic,  98.5  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. ;  of  Torgu-Ocna, 
97  per  cent,  to  99.5  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  salt  is  purer  than 
that  of  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow.  Of  the  two  qualities  produced,  one  is 
very  white  and  pure ;  the  other  is  gray,  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  but  ifl 
saltier  to  the  taste. 

According  to  official  figures,  in  the  year  1880  the  revenue  frx)m  salt 
was  $997,087,  being  less  than  the  estimates  by  $32,913.  For  the  previ- 
ous year  (1879)  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Receipts  from  salt  sold  for  internal  consumption $816, 599 

Receipts  from  salt  sold  for  external  consomption 190, 613 

Extraordinary  revenues 16, 353 

1,023,353 

The  estimate  was  only  $912,000;  consequently  there  was  an  excess 
of  $111,51)5,  or  12.23  per  cent,  above  the  estimate.  The  increase  was 
in  the  internal  consumption.  There  was  a  deficit  in  the  export  of 
$20,000.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  are  the  loss  of  a  market  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  salt  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  compete  with  Austrian  salt,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
imported  salt  in  Bulgaria. 

Salt  depots  are  to  be  re-established  at  the  river  ports  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts, and  owing  to  this  and  the  diminution  of  duties  in  Russia  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  larger  revenue.    For  the  financial  year  of 
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1881-'d2,  the  revenue  is  therefore  estimated  at  $1,227,000.  This  in- 
clades  $10,000  from  the  sea-salt  works  in  the  Dobrudja.  Railways  now 
in  course  of  construction  to  the  salt  mines  will  materially  diminish  the 
cost  of  transport. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  treas- 
ury, presented  to  the  Chambers  at  their  last  session,  show  the  amount 
of  salt  sold  and  the  revenue  therefrom  for  seven  years : 

Salt  sold. 


Year. 


{  Interior    con- 
I      snmption. 


For    exporta- 
tion. 


Total 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Poundt.  \ 
87. 729.  628  ! 
84.  650, 808  I 
78,  798, 104  ' 
91,  722, 455  I 

121, 283,  360  ; 
98.327,680  < 

113.172,290  I 


Poundt. 
57,311,465 
56, 140, 788 
43, 763, 126 
47,  951, 790 
42,  654. 678 
55,  053, 328 
45, 261, 920 


Poundt. 
145, 041, 093 
140, 791, 596 
122. 561, 230 
139. 674, 245 
163, 938, 038 
153.  381,  008 
158,434,210 


675, 684, 325 


348, 137. 095  :      1, 023, 821, 420 


Receipts  from  sale  of  salt. 


Year. 


cd  p 

S 

« 

a 

s 


a 


H  a 
BS 


'tis 


I         I 


I 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1«T8 
1879 


$502,457 
484,818 
573,077 
667,072 
882,060 
715, 110 
816,599 


«244.119 
249,396 
194,058 
225,787 
173.848 
246,436 
190, 618 


^9 


4, 647, 506  !  1, 517, 894 


$118,457 
20.925 
27,155 
62,675 
46,529 
9,988 
16,353 


Total 


1865. 06t 
756,189 
794,290 
046.384 

1,102,487 
971.620 

1,023,565 


291,077 


6,467,377 


Thus,  except  in  1877,  when  the  sale  of  salt,  on  account  of  the  war, 
reached  the  sum  of  $1,102,437,  the  sale  in  1879  was  superior  to  that  of 
preceding  years.  The  expense  of  working  as  compared  with  the  total 
sale  was  $1.72  per  ton,  or  nearly  20  cents  more  than  in  1878.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  bags  (200,000)  bought  in  1879  and 
to  the  increase  of  machines  and  other  works. 


FISHERIES. 

Although  much  fish  is  consumed  in  Boumania,  and  the  Danube  and 
the.  lakes  along  it  produce  immense  quantities,  yet  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  received  its  due  development.  Although  fishing 
in  running  streams  is  free  to  all,  yet  the  fisheries  in  the  lakes  belong  in 
either  to  private  persons  or  to  the  government.  Some  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Bratish  lake,  near  Oalatz,  rent  for  large  sums.  The  gov- 
ernment fisheries  in  the  Dobrudja  rented  in  1879  for  $50,553,  and  in 
1880  for  $49,820.  In  spite  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  both  fish  and 
caviar,  Koumania  imported  in  1879  fresh,  salted,  smoked,  and  canned 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  fish  to  the  Amount  of  about  $318,000,  while  it  ex- 
ported only  about  $160,000.  In  my  last  report  I  said  that  the  internal 
commerce  of  fish  was  estimated  at  $1,480,000,  but  the  Italian  vice-consul 
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at  Braila,  in  more  recent  researches  published  in  the  report  of  the  Ital- 
ian minister,  calculates  that  the  Danube  fisheries  give  an  annual  prod- 
uct of  about  $5,000,000. 

FORESTS. 

At  last,  by  a  law  of  June  19, 1881,  a  forest  code  has  been  established 
to  regulate  the  cuttiug  and  management  of  the  forests,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  strictly  enforced,  as  the  consequences  of  indiscrim- 
inate and  wasteful  cutting  are  already  beginning  to  manifest  themselves 
in  a  way  disastrous  to  the  country.  To  this  code  are  subjected  the  for- 
ests belonging  to  the  state  domains,  to  the  communes,  to  public  estab- 
lished communities  and  churches,  and  to  those  in  which  the  state  or 
any  other  juridical  person  enters  as  coproprietor  with  a  private  person. 

The  revenue  from  the  forests  owned  by  the  government  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 


1879 
1880 


Estimated. 


$380,000  00 
535,000  00 


Fonnd  dae. 


$468,248  58 


Rfioeired. 


$445,300  9$ 
416, 580  91 


During  18S0,  561  forests,  covering  7,429  acres,  were  being  cut,  which 
should  produce  $418,158.71.  Of  this  sum  $352,270.44  were  taken  in  op 
to  September  30, 1880. 

The  exportation  of  wood  and  manufactures  thereof  from  Roumania 
in  1880  amounted  to  $1,015,000,  while  the  importation  came  to  $2,542,000. 
A  good  portion  of  this  must  be  cousidered  simply  as  transit  trade,  for 
of  the  timber  which  is  floated  in  rafts  down  the  Bistritsa  and  other  riv- 
ers by  the  Seret  to  Galatz,  about  a  third  comes  from  Hungary,  and  mnch 
is  intended  for  re-exportation.  There  is  a  large,  well-managed  steam 
saw-mill  at  Oalatz  which  produces  a  very  large  quantity  of  sawn  timber, 
which  is  exported  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  Egypt.  In  this  last  summer  a 
Canadian  vessel,  laden  with  petroleum  from  the  United  States,  arrived 
at  Galatz  and  took  a  cargo  of  timber  to  the  Panama  Canal.  There 
were  exported  from  Galatz  and  Braila  via  Sulina  in  1880  567,933  planks, 
19,202  beams,  4,003,590  boards,  and  814,577  cubic  feet  of  wood  for  build- 
ing  purposes. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  Roumanian  commercial  statistics  cannot  in  some  respects  be  de- 
pended upon.  Wherever  a  certificate  of  origin  is  absent,  and  it  is  not 
obligatory  in  Eoumania,  the  merchandise  is  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  from  which  it  last  arrives,  or  in 
the  case  of  merchandise  imported  by  land  it  is  credited  to  the  last  place 
on  the  way-bill.  In  this  way  much  which  comes  by  sea  is  wrongly 
credited  to  Turkey,  and  much  which  comes  by  land,  to  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  addition  to  this  the  transit  trade  is  not  separated 
from  the  regular  imports  and  exports. 

Imports  and  exports, — ^The  imports  and  exports  of  Roumania  for  the 
last  three  years  (the  statistics  for  1878  are  just  published  for  the  first 
time)  have  been  as  follows : 


Yean. 


Imports. 


1878 
1879 
1880 


$61, 810. 460 
50. 898, 000 
61,  Oe7, 000 


Ezporta. 


$43,408,845 
47.ri0.00f 
43,783.000 
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Customs  revenue. — ^The  castoms  revenues  for  1879  and  1880  were  as 
follows : 


Years. 


Imi>ort         Export 
duties.         duties. 


1879 !  $2,036,546 

1880 2,025,603  • 


$405,609 
354, 071 


Total. 


$2,505,868 
2, 425, 574 


Trade  by  countries. — Arranged  according  to  countries,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Boumania  in  1879  and  1880  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Anstria^Hnngarj. 

fielsium 

BnlfmrlA 

England 

France 

Oermany 

On*ece 

Holland 

Italy 

Badsia 

Serbia 

Turkey* 

Other  states 


$24,951,000   $25, 
803, 000 


Imports. 


1879. 


1880.   ' 


10. 116, 000 
3. 090, 000 
3, 692, 000 


295,000 
2,102.000 

108,  000 
4, 181,  000 
2, 060,  COO 


11, 
3. 

4, 


1. 
1, 


280.000 
666,000 
839,000 
472, 000 
676,000 
786,  000 
721,000 
7.500 
308,000 
182,000 
116,500 
704.000 
809,000 


$13, 773, 000 
50,000 


50,898,000  !  51,067,000 


Sxports. 


1879. 


7, 679. 000 

3, 555, 000 

316,000 


1, 543. 000 
1. 207. 000 
1, 180. 000 
9,800,000 
8,728,000 


47, 730, 000 


1880. 


$16,592,000 

500 

2, 476, 000 

11, 288. 000 

5, 552,  GOO 

144.500 

820, 000 

406.000 

584,000 

973.000 

323,000 

4, 618, 000 

2.000 


43,788,000 


*  In  1879  Bulgaria  is  included  under  Turkey. 

s 

Imports  and  exports  by  articles. — Arranged  according  to  categories, 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Eoomania  in  1879  and  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Articles. 


I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

viir. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIL 

XI  If. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXL 

XXII. 

XX  in. 


LiToantraals 

Alimentary  animal  products 

Grain,  flour,  and  cereals 

FrnitN.  vep^etables,  and  their  products. 

Colonial  products 

Liquors,  wines,  Slo 

Alimentary  conserTes,  &c 

Ves*'table8,  juices,  and  medicines 

Perfumery 

Chemical  products 

Dves  and  dyestuffs 

Oils.  Jats.  wax,  &c 

Other  animal  products  (except  skins)  .. 

Skins,  furs,  and  leather 

India  rubber  and  Kntta-percha 

Textile  and  textile  materials 

Paper,  books.  Ac 

Woods,  and  manufactures  thereof 

Petroleum,  bitumen.  &o 

MineraK  (rlass,  pottery.  Sec 

Metals.  wTouKht  and  un wrought 

Carriages.  Sec 

Miscellaneous 


Imports. 


Total. 


$3,604, 

531, 
1,141. 

110. 
3,327. 

643. 

532, 

421. 

108. 

370, 

830. 

1,  356. 

14, 

6, 672. 

193, 

15,456. 

2,116. 

2,031. 

503, 
1.460, 
8, 151, 

506, 
8,  305, 


000 
liOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Exports. 


$707,000 
539,000 
875. 000 
202,  000 

2, 614,  000 
55.3,000 
4P2,  000 
368,000 
107. 000 
429,  000 
835,000 

1,417,000 

n.ooo 

6, 052. 000 

186,000 

18,  381.  000 

1. 160. 000 

2,  542,  000 

607,000 

1, 406.  000 

9,  50.5, 000 

406,000 

1,  593,  000 


1880. 


$2, 4.30. 000 

1.536.000 

83, 560.  000 

861.000 

6.800 

153,000 

6,000 

18,000 

200 

11,000 

67,000 

10,000 

166.000 

1, 073,  000 

1,000 

1, 720, 000 

39.000 

1, 015, 000 

592,000 

53,000 

156.000 

22,000 

287.000 


50, 898, 000  I  61, 067, 000 


43, 783, 000 
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It  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  foreign  trade  of  Eoumania  until  more 
detailed  returns  are  published.  I  shall,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  while  the  importation  in  1880  is  somewhat  greater  than  in 
1879,  the  exportation  has  diminished  owing  to  the  bad  harvests.  The 
year  1878  is  not  to  be  taken  as  normal,  because,  on  account  of  the  war, 
the  imports  that  year  were  exceptionally  great. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  ofif  both  in  the 
importation  and  the  exportation  of  live  animals,  the  importation  falling 
from  $3,604,000  in  1879  to  $707,000  in  1880,  and  the  exportation  falling 
from  $3,988,000  to  $2,430,000  in  1880.  The  importation  of  colonial  pro- 
ducts was  also  diminished  by  $713,000.  The  importation  of  cla^s  XIV, 
skins,  furs,  leather,  and  their  products,  has  fallen  off  $520,000.  The 
exportation  has  slightly  increased.  Under  this  head  the  exports  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  raw  skins  and  hides,  while  the  imports  are  chiefly 
prepared  skins  and  hides,  boots  and  shoes.  In  textiles  and  textile  ma- 
terials there  is  an  increase  of  imports  amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  exports  under  this  class  consist  almost  entirely  of  raw  wool,  the 
imports,  of  manufactured  goods.  Under  cla^s  XVIII,  woods  and  mano- 
£actures  thereof,  the  exportation,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  is 
to  be  considered  chiefly  as  transit  trade.  An  increase  both  in  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  petroleum  is  noticeable.  This  is  partly  an 
increase  in  the  importation  of  coal,  and  partly  owing  to  crude  petroleum 
being  sent  to  Austria- Hungary  and  returned  in  a  refined  state.  The 
importation  of  metals,  wrought  and  unwrought,  amounts  to  $1,354,000. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  Boumania  the 
following  passages  from  the  report  of  the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest, 
just  published  in  the  Italian  Bolletino  Consolare  for  September,  1881, 
may  be  of  use  to  our  manufacturers  and  merchants: 

Among  the  cotton  tissues  consumed  in  Roumania  an  important  place  is  held  bj 
those  used  for  furniture.  English  and  German  cretonneSy  the  striped  Austrian  coiUilf 
and  various  tissues  for  window  curtains  find  in  Roumania  a  very  considerable  sale 
proportionate  to  certain  habits  of  elegance  which  are  common  in  the  dwellings  eren 
of  the  less  easy  class. 

Two  qualities  of  cretonne  are  chiefly  imported  from  England,  one  that  oosta  at  the 
factory  3^.  per  yard,  and  is  sold  here  at  55  centimes  per  yard«  and  another  that  costs 
at  the  factory  5^^.  per  yard,  and  is  sold  here  at  83  ceu times.  The  first  is  transported 
in  bales  for  about  12  francs,  the  second  in  boxes  at  15  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

Of  the  finer  qualities  of  cretonne  which  come  here  from  Germany,  and  are  sold 
chiefly  in  Bucharest  by  the  house  Haas,  lively  and  strong  colors  are  g:eneraUy  pre- 
ferred, and  the  small  dimensions  of  the  houses  causes  preference  to  be  given  to  small 
designs  rather  than  large  ones. 

The  striped  coutils  of  Austria,  which  cost  at  the  factories  64  krentzers  a  meter,  find 
buyers  here  at  1.80  francs  the  meter.  This  article  is  sent  in  bales  at  an  expense  of 
20  francs  per  100  kilograms.  It  is  calculated  that  the  consumption  here  is  aboot  1,000 
pieces  a  year. 

For  window  curtaina  netted  tissues  are  preferred.  The  Engli^  qualities  at  lOyt, 
per  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  for  from  1.50  francs  per  yard,  and  those  of  5i<i.  per 
yard  at  85  centimes.     This  merchandise  arrives  here  in  bales. 

For  tissues  used  for  clothing  there  are  imported,  especially  from  England,  mada- 
polam  nausouk,  heavily  sized  muslins,  shaggy  pigu^  (cotton  flannel),  alpaca,  T-clotb, 
gray  shirtings,  Indians,  printed  muslins,  linings,  black  moir^  for  linings,  Orleans  and 
cotton  velvet ;  nankeens  and  cotton  flannel  coming  from  Austria.  French  pi^n/and 
Swiss  muslin  are  also  greatly  sold. 

English  madapolam  at  6«.  a  piece  at  the  factory  sells  here  at  11  francs  the  piece. 
The  annual  consumption  is  about  60,000  pieces.  The  same  article  at  10«.  at  the  fac- 
tory sells  here  at  18.60  francs  the  piece,  with  an  annual  consumption  of  15,000  pieces. 
English  uansouk  at  58.  8d.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards  at  the  factory  sells  here  at  11 
fraucs.  The  same  article  at  4«.  per  piece  at  the  factory  sells  for  7.50  francs ;  that  costing 
3«.  lOd.  at  the  factory  sells  for  7  francs;  that  costing  is,  6d.,  sells  for  5  francs;  and  that 
costing  28,  3d.  sells  for  4.25  fraucs.  This  article  is  sent  in  bales,  the  transport  costing  15 
francs  per  100  kilograms.  Heavily  sized  English  muslin  costing^*.  3d.  the  piece  of  20 yards 
at  the  factory  sells  here  at  6  francs.  The  baling  and  the  transport  are  the  same  as  for  nan- 
souk.    EngliBh  cotton  flannel  at  i^d,  a  yard  at  the  factory  sells  here  for  from  1.05  francs 
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a  yard.  The  annual  consumption  in  about  3,000,000  pieces.  It  is  transported  in  boxes 
at  15  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  same  article,  of  Austrian  origin,  costing  5^  tioriuH  the 
piece  at  the  factory,  sells  here  for  18  francs.  The  expenses  of  transport  are  calculated  at 
20  francs  per  100  kilograms.  English  alpaca  at  7|rf.  per  yard  at  the  factory  sells  here  for 
1.25  francs  a  yard ;  annual  consumption  500  pieces ;  sent  in  cases  ;  expense  of  transport 
15  francs  per  100  kilograms.  English  T-cloth  at  69.  the  piece  of  24  yards  at  the  factory 
sells  here  at  11  francs ;  that  at  58.  9d.  the  piece  at  10  francs.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
annual  consumption  amounts  to  10,000  pieces ;  sent  in  bales,  at  the  cost  of  15  francs 
per  100  kilograms.  English  gray  shirting  at  7«.  the  piece  of  3o  yards  at  the  factory 
Bells  here  for  13  francs.  English  Indians  at  2fjd.  per  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  at 
45  centimes.  The  same  article  at  2-^sd.  sells  at  40  centimes.  English  printed  muslins 
at  2V^.  per  yard  at  the  factory  sell  here  for  40  centimes.  English  linings  at  7$,  at 
the  factory  sell  here  for  13  francs ;  the  same  article  at  10«.  5d.  the  piece  for  19  francs. 
The  piece  is  38  yards.  Percalines  4d.  a  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  for  <)5  centimes 
per  yard,  and  those  at  4«.  6d,  the  piece  of  12  yards  at  the  factory  for  7.50  francs  per 
piece.  These  are  sent  in  bales.  English  black  cotton  moir^  for  lining  costs  4^ 
per  yard,  and  sells  here  for  75  centimes.  Orleans  costing  from  5d.  to  6fd.  per  yard  at 
the  factory  sells  here  for  from  80  centimes  to  1.05  francs.  English  cotton  velvets  cost- 
ing 1«.  8d.  a  yard  at  the  factory  sell  here  for  3  francs.  This  article  is  sent  in  boxes. 
The  transport  expenses  are  estimated  at  15  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  annual  con- 
sumption reaches  500  pieces.  The  piqu^  of  French  manufacture  costing  54  centimes 
per  meter  at  the  factory  sells  here  at  75  centimes  a  meter.  About  300  pieces  are  con- 
sumed annually.  The  transport  expenses  are  47  francs  per  100  kilograms,  in  boxes. 
Swiss  muslin  costing  6.25  francs,  6,  5,  4.50,  4.40,  3.20,  and  3  francs  apiece  01  8  aun^^ at 
the  factory  sell  at  8.50,  8.25,  6.40,  5.50,  5.25,  4.50,  4.20,  the  same  measure.  Sent  in 
bales,  and  the  transport  expenses  are  about  35  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

The  conventional  Roumainian  tariif  (and  since  the  conclusion  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Koumania  this  tariff  is  applied  to  goods  imported  from  the  United  States^ 
has  fixed  four  different  duties  on  the  importation  of  cotton  tissues,  viz,  20,  25,  45,  ana 
90  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  duty  of  20  francs  is  applied  only  to  the  coarser  tis- 
sues, unbleached,  undyed,  and  unsized,  to  nettings,  wicks,  girths,  bands,  &c.  (the  so- 
called  American  cloth  belongs  to  this  category).  The  duty  of  25  francs  is  applied  t<o- 
half  fine  tissues,  bleached  or  colored,  but  not  printed,  whether  sized  or  not.  In  this 
category  are  included  madapolam,  sized  muslin,  T-cloth.  gray  shirting,  and  ordinary 
linings.  The  duty  of  45  francs  covers  fine  tissues,  whether  )>rinted  or  not,  as  well  aa 
velveted  tissues  and  stuffs,  cretonncy  striped  coutily  nankeen,  French  j^t^ii/,  cotton  flan- 
nel, Indians,  printed  muslins,  and  cotton  velvets.  The  duty  of  90  francs  is  reserved 
for  extra  fine  tissues  such  as  Udley  hohinet^  and  gauze,  and  includes  also /)erca/tti<,  nai^ 
90uky  Swiss  muslin,  alpaca,  black  moirij  Orleans,  &c.  The  tare  for  all  these  articles  is 
fixed  at  15  per  cent,  in  boxes,  and  6  per  cent,  in  bales. 

Nettings,  trimmings,  cotton  lace,  elastic  clioutchonc,  give  rise  to  an  important  traffic. 
Oermany  chiefly  provides  the  first,  Austria  the  second,  and  Switzerland  the  last. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  cott4>n  stuffs  do  not  hold  the  same  place,  whether  for  dress  of 
men  or  of  womefl  in  Roumania  as  in  temperate  or  warm  countries.  Even  in  the  less 
easy  classes  the  use  of  cotton  clothing  is  limited  to  about  six  months  of  theyear.  In 
the  easier  middle  class  the  taste  is  determined  by  the  fashion,  without  any  fear  of  ec- 
centricity whether  for  color,  design,  or  style.  Among  the  lower  classes  there  are  note- 
worthy preferences  for  small  patterns  of  light  and  brilliant  colors,  white  grounds,  and 
different  shades  of  red  tints.     Coarse  homespun  linen  is  greatly  used. 

Bocks. — By  a  law  of  June  15,  1881,  the  government  is  aaUiorized  to 
construct  warehouses  and  docks  in  the  cities  of  Oalatz,  Braila,  Kus- 
tendj^,  Bucharest,  and  Jassy,  and  in  other  places  where  the  interests  of 
commerce  demand.  They  will  be  built  by  the  administration  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  government  is  authorized  to  issue  for  that  purpose  at  5 
per  cent,  redeemable  rentes  up  to  $1,400,000.  The  privileges  of  free 
portsnow  enjoyed  by  Galatz,  Braila,  and  Kustendj^  will  gradually  cease 
for  each  town  as  the  warehouses  are  opened. 

A  law  of  June  22, 1881,  regulates  the  use  of  these  docks  and  ware- 
houses, receipts,  warrants,  guarantees,  &c. . 

It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  free  ports,  while  an  advantage  to  the 
towns  themselves,  is  an  injury  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  as 
higher  taxes  have  to  be  imposed  to  cover  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
revenue  in  these  free  ports.  As  the  warehouses  will  be  for  the  use  of 
grain  to  be  exported  as  well  as  of  goods  imported,  it  will  be  a  conveni- 
ence to  land  owners  and  merchants,  as  they  can  raise  money  on  the 
dock-warrants  and  warehouse-receipts. 
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NAVIGATION. 

In  my  consular  dispatch  No.  20,  dated  March  12,  1881, 1  inclosed  re- 
turns of  the  navigation  passing  through  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube during  1880,  and  in  my  consular  dispatch  No.  18,  dated  March  3, 
1881,  I  reported  on  the  navigation  of  the  Pruth  for  the  same  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  returns  that  England  still  keeps  at  the 
head  of  the  steam  navigation  of  this  region,  having  in  1880, 362  steam- 
ers, with  a  total  tonnage  of  329,715  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  583  ateamers 
and  467,189  tons,  while  the  great^est  number  of  sailing  vessels  belongs 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  Greece  having  675  sailing  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  118,754  tons,  and  Turkey  398,  with  a  tonnage  of  37,509,  out  of 
a  total  of  1,230,  with  a  tonnage  of  190,874  tons.  The  trade  in  grain  had 
so  fallen  off  that  the  English  steamers  were  117  less  than  in  1879,  the 
Austrian  steamers  12  less,  the  Russian  10  less,  while  the  French  in- 
creased from  49  in  1879  to  58  in  1880.  One  reason  for  the  constant  in- 
crease of  French  navigation  in  these  wators  is  the  fact  that  the  Frais- 
sient  Company  now  runs  steamers  at  fixed  dates,  while  the  English 
steamers  leave  only  when  they  have  made  up  their  cargo. 

WAYS  OP  COMMUNICATION. 

River  routes. — For  the  communications  on  the  Danube  down  to  Braila 
and  Galatz  the  chief  agent  is  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
This  company  was  founded  in  1830,  and  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nav- 
igating the  rivers  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  privilege  fell  through 
in  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  the  company  was  com- 
pensated by  the  government  guaranteeing  an  income  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  up  to  January  1, 1869.  The  company  in  January,  1861,  had  119 
steamers.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1880,  it  possessed  186  steamers,  5 
baggers,  1  elevator,  766  barges,  and  237  pontoons  and  landing  boato. 
The  number  of  passengers  transported  in  1879  was  1,749,747 ;  in  1880, 
1,579,693,  as  compared  with  591,643  in  1860.  The  ferry  and  local  boata 
transported  in  short  trips  1,533,721  passengers  in  1879,«and  1,536,160 
in  1880.  The  weight  of  merchandise  transported  in  1860  was  844,727 
tons ;  in  1879, 1,356,318  tons ;  and  in  1880,  1,341,895  tons.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  company,  composed  of  its  ships  and  boat^,  its  buildings,  its 
coal  mines,  woods,  and  railways,  is  estimated  at  $3,479,429.  The  ex- 
penses were  $4,014,759,  while  the  receipts  were  $5,102,839,  making  a 
profit  of  $1,088,080.  The  capital  is  composed  of  48,000  shares,  of  the 
nominal  value  of  525  florins  ($213.67),  making  25,200,000  florins 
($10,256,400),  and  bonds  at  6  per  cent,  5  per  cent.,  and  4  per  cent, 
to  the  amount  of  17,344,850  florins  ($7,059,353),  making  altogether 
42,544,850  florins  ($17,315,753).  In  1879  the  average  quotation  of  the 
shares  was  560.44  florins  ($228.10).  The  dividend  was  10  per  cent  in 
1878,  7  per  cent,  in  1879,  and  5  per  cent,  in  1880,  when  the  season  of 
navigation  was  shorter. 

The  total  water-course  over  which  the  steamers  of  the  company  run, 
including  the  Danube,  with  its  arms  from  Regensburg  to  the  mouth,  the 
Drave,  the  Theiss,  the  Save,  the  Franzens  canal,  the  Bega  canal,  and 
the  Black  Sea  from  Sulina  to  Odessa,  is  3,037|  miles,  while  the  railways 
belonging  to  the  company  amount  to  42 J  miles.  The  passenger  steam- 
ers of  the  company  run  on  the  Lower  Danube  to  Galatz  three  times  a 
week,  which  is  quite  enough  for  the  limited  ti'affic. 

Although  the  exclusive  privilege  has  been  abolished,  the  company 
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Btill  has,  practically,  the  monopoly  of  the  Danube  navigation.  Its  chief 
competitors  on  the  Lower  Danube  are  the  Bonmanian  railways,  and  the 
43  steamers  and  128  barges  belonging  to  diff'erent  proprietors,  and  it  is 
therefore  still  able  to  charge  unduly  high  rates  for  transportation.  Pas- 
sengers' luggage  costs  generally  more  on  the  Danube  boats  than  on  the 
railways  between  the  same  points,  and  for  small  packages  the  freight 
from  Galatz,  via  Giurgevo,  to  Bucharest  is  greater  than  from  London  to 
Galatz. 

Efforts  at  competition  have  so  far  been  vain.  In  1867  the  Hungarians^ 
wishing  to  have  a  separate  Hungarian  company,  gave  great  privileges, 
and  started  a  company,  with  24  steamers  and  200  barges.  But  it  never 
went  into  operation,  and  ended  in  the  liquidation  of  the  company  and 
the  sale  of  its  material  to  the  Austrian  company. 

An  effort  was  lately  made  by  some  foreigners,  under  the  guise  of  a 
company  purporting  to  have  a  capital  of  $10,000^000,  to  obtain  a  con- 
cession fVom  the  Eoumanian  Government  for  establishing  a  line  of  steam- 
ers on  the  Danube  to  carry  the  Bonmanian  flag,  and  also  to  establish 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  to  render  navigable  some  of  the  principal 
streams  flowing  into  the  Danube.  This  concession  was  not  granted,  as 
it  was  feared  that  this  was  a  maneuver  only  to  get  the  docks  and  Dan- 
ube ports  into  foreign  hands. 

A  new  company  has  now  been  formed  by  English  merchants  for  the 
conveyance  of  freight,  especially  of  grain,  firom  Roumanian  ports  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  possesses  4  large  steam  screw  lighters  or 
transport  barges  of  an  aggregate  tannage  of  3,050  tons,  and  fitted  with 
steam  winches,  two  tugs,  and  10  iron  barges  carrying  1,000  tons  each. 
These  lighters  are  nearly  new,  having  been  built  originally  for  the 
trade  on  the  Scheldt,  and  were  bought  at  a  low  price.  It  is  expected 
that  the  company  will  do  well,  because  the  possession  of  steam  winches 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  much  of  the  manual  labor  employed  in 
loading  and  unloading  lighters,  and  as  the  boats  carry  their  own  motive 
power  they  are  not  obliged  to  wait  for  tugs.  In  this  way  the  service  is 
managed  both  economically  and  expeditiously. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  month  of  June,  which  produced  floods  through- 
out the  country,  carried  away  bridges,  inundated  large  tracts  of  lands, 
have  called  renewed  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  water  courses  of 
Boumania.  At  least  four  rivers,  the  Jui,  the  Alt,  the  Arges,  and  the 
Seret,  could  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  inundations,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  navigable.  The  examples  of  France,  Italy,  Bussia,  Hungary, 
and  the  United  States  have  been  brought  up,  but  as  yet  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

Railways. — In  addition  to  the  827  miles  of  railway  open  when  I  made 
my  last  report,  a  small  railway  from  Buzen  to  Marashesti  of  66  miles, 
built  by  the  government,  has  been  opened  during  the  last  summer. 
This  makes  a  much  shorter  communication  between  Upper  Moldavia 
and  Bucharest  without  the  necessity  of  the  detour  by  Braila.  Its  work- 
ing, however,  as  that  of  all  the  railways  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  great  floods  during  the  summer, 
which  carried  away  many  bridges  and  injured  the  embankments.  A 
law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the  construction  by  the  government  of 
a  railway  from  Ocna  to  Adjud,  about  40  miles  in  length,  which  will 
bring  one  of  the  large  salt  mines  into  connection  with  the  Danube. 
The  government  is  authorized  to  issue  $1,200,000  of  rentes  for  its  con- 
struction. 

A  proposition  was  also  before  the  chamber,  which  was  much  discussed 
and  which  will  probably  be  passed  at  the  next  session,  for  the  purchase 
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of  the  railway  from  Tcheruavoda,  ou  the  Danube,  to  Kastendje,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  now  owned  by  an  English  company,  and  building,  to  counect 
with  it,  a  railway  from  Bucharest  to  Tchernavoda,  with  a  bridge  across 
the  Danube  at  that  point.  This  would  greatly  facilitate  the  carnage  of 
grain  in  winter.  In  connection  with  this  enterprise  it  is  proposed  also 
to  enlarge  the  harbor  at  Kusteu^je,  and  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  the  engi- 
neer-in-chief of  the  Danube  commission,  has  been  employed  to  report  od 
the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  and  to  draw  up  plans. 

The  government  is  also  authorized  to  construct  railways  from  Bada 
to  Slanic,  and  from  Gampiue  to  Doftina,  the  works  to  be  begun  during 
1881  and  to  be  finished  during  1882.  For  this  they  may  issue  5  per 
cent,  redeemable  rente  to  the  amount  of  $113,000. 

The  Oovernment  of  Austria-Hungary  has  used  all  its  influence  to 
secure  the  completion  of  the  railways  to  Constantinople  and  Salonica 
in  connection  with  the  Austrian  lines  to  Pesth  and  Vienna.  The  Han- 
Marian  Government  is  building  a  line  directly  &om  Pesth  to  Semlin,  and 
another  in  connection  with  it  will  be  built  from  Pesth  to  Vienna  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  Danube.  These  two  railways  will  belong  to 
the  state.  Such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  ui>on  Servia  that  the 
government  of  that  country  Anally  consented  to  build,  at  the  govern- 
ment expense,  a  bridge  across  the  Danube  from  Semlin  to  Belgrade, 
and  a  railway  from  Belgrade  to  Nisch,  connecting  with  the  Constan- 
tinople line  near  Pirot,  and  with  the  Salonica  line  at  Vranya  on  the 
frontier.  Subsequently  a  conference  was  held  at  Vienna  of  delegates 
of  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  complete  the  railway  from  the  Servian  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  Bellova  on  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Boumelia, 
and  from  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Boumelian  G^verninent 
to  join  the  railway  already  built,  and  in  operation  direct  to  Constanti- 
nople. More  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  Turks,  who  were  un- 
willing to  build  the  branch  road  from  Vranya  to  the  Salonica-Mitrovitsa 
railway,  on  the  ground  that  that  branch  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
original  contract,  which  expected  a  junction  with  the  Servian  lines  at 
a  different  place.  The  Turkish  Government  has  evidently  no  desire  to 
facilitate  the  approach  of  Austria  to  Salonica.  One  reason  which  in- 
fluenced the  Hungarian  Government  to  choose  the  route  via  Belgrade 
was  opposition  to  the  Austrian  state  railway,  which  possesses  the  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Pesth ,  Temesvar,  and  the  Eoumanian  frontier.  Thia 
company  therefore  took  up  the  project  of  building  a  much  shorter  line 
through  Bulgaria  and  portions  of  Boumania,  which,  if  really  completed, 
would  be  a  formidable  rival.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Boumaniaii  (rovem- 
ment  should  construct  a  branch  line  from  Craiova  to  Simnitsa,  that  there 
a  bridge  should  be  built  over  the  Danube,  and  that  a  road  should  he- 
built  through  Bulgaria  from  Sistova,  the  point  opposite  to  Simnitsa,  cross- 
ing the  Balkans  by  the  Hain-Boghaz  pass,  and  meeting  the  Eastern 
Boumelian  railways  at  Yenizagra.  This  line  would  be  much  shorter 
and  more  advantageous  not  only  forBoumania  but  for  Bulgaria.  Ma^ 
ters  have  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently  far  for  the  project  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Boumanian  chambers.  There  is  some  opposition  to  it 
here  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  so  advantageous  for  Boumania 
as  a  through  line  to  Kustendj6.  Certainly  that  line  would  pass  throngh 
the  whole  length  of  Boumania,  but  its  upholder  forget  that  what  ia 
needed  is  a  through  railway  to  Constantinople,  and  not  a  through  rail- 
way to  the  Black  Sea. 
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FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  lioumania  are  in  an  excellent  condition.  The  reve- 
nues are  increasing,  much  of  the  debt  has  been  successfully  converted 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  the  coinage  has  been  regulated,  banks  and 
financial  companies  have  been  started  and  are  working  with  profit,  and 
the  general  rate  of  interest  on  loans  has  been  reduced  within  a  few  years 
from  10  and  12  to  4  and  5  per  cent. 


Budget  for  financial  year  1880-'81. 


DeBoriptioxL 


Direct  contribntions . . 
Indirect  contribntions 
Receipts  from  domains 
liinisterial  receipts . . . 
Snndry  receipts 


Expenditare. 


$5, 366, 000  00 
9, 1B7, 000  00 
8, 844. 518  00 
3, 402, 146  00 
2, 343. 578  80 


Description. 


Total 


Pnblicdebt 

Ministry  of  finance 

Ministry  of  foreign  afBuirs 

Ministry  of  iostice 

Ministry  of  worship  and  public 

instruction 

Ministry  of -war 

Ministry  of  public  works 

Ministry  of  the  interior 

Ministerial  council 

Fund  for  opening;  special  and  snp- 

plementai7  credits 


Revenue. 


$9, 553, 246  00 

2. 214. 072  6B 

290.390  78 

844.086  40 

2.201.547  60 
5, 264. 422  90 
1, 713. 145  50 
1. 893, 488  14 
11, 872  00 

1S7, 970  85 


24, 153, 242  80 


Total j  24,153,242  80 


Instead  of  estimating  on  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years,  as 
previously  done,  the  receipts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  March  31,  1881,  were  taken  into  account  and  consider- 
able allowance  was  made  for  increase.  This  was  greatly  criticised  in 
Parliament  §>t  the  time,  and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  revenue 
has  not  been  exaggerated.  The  sources  of  revenue  will  be  best  seen  by 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  receipts  for  1879,  the  receipts  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881,  that  is, 
from  April  1,  1880,  to  December  31, 1880,  and  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1882 : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


1.  Roads 

2.  Patents 

8.  Land  tax 

4.  Licenses 

5.  other  direct  taxes 

6.  Customs 

7.  Salt 

8.  Spirits  and  drinks 

0.  Tobacco 

10.  Stamps 

11.  Judicial  fines 

12.  Domanial  receipts 

13.  Posts ••••.., 

U.  Telegraphs 

15.  Printing  office  and  "Monitor Official" 

16.  Prisoners'  work 

17.  Finance  ministry 

18.  Railways 

19.  Public  works 

20.  Ministry  of  public  worship 

21.  Ministry  of  Justice 

22.  Ministry  of  foreign  affairs 

93.  Ministry  of  war 

24.  Debts  remaining  from  former  budgets 
t5.  Sundries 

Total 


Sums  received 

1879. 

fh)m  April  1 

Estimates, 

to  December 

1881-1882. 

1.  1880. 

$1, 805, 254  31 

$959,831  60 

$2, 260, 000  00 

286, 403  32 

195. 477  81 

400,000  00 

994,  525  34 

639.737  94 

1, 460. 000  00 

857, 125  19 

655, 446  13 

926,000  00 

297, 877  78 

228,290  91 

320,000  00 

2, 505, 868  58 

2,061,587  89 

2, 580, 000  00 

1,033,565  18 

847.939  09 

1, 227,  000  00 

734, 506  74 

717, 443  31 

894,000  00 

2,  364,  815  90 

1,861.067  72 

3, 260, 000  00 

1. 076. 238  84 

921, 085  85 

1, 174, 000  00 

21, 170  52 

54,527  90 

62,000  00 

3, 304. 247  88 

2, 463, 281  01 

8, 844, 518  00 

413.  289  89 

857, 892  43 

440,000  00 

273, 120  48 

228, 952  67 

300,  000  00 

47,  754  63 

83, 425  58 

52,  000  op 

19. 195  92 

9,106  35 

11, 100  00 

275, 776  62 

534, 512  71 

782,600  00 

1, 242, 359  18 

1, 178. 818  90 

1,694,641  00 

33,980  59 

26,723  68 

88,956  00 

9,  995  71 

6. 108  20 

11,000  QD 

4  00 
14,670  91 

50  00 

15,728  85 

23,000  00 

142  985  26 

86.139  66 

148, 800  00 

2,409.159  09 

2, 998,  838  56 

2,000,000  00 

196,961  81 

132, 485  81 

843, 578  80 

20, 349, 352  17 

16, 714. 334  68 

24. 153, 242  80 
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On  accoant  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  chambers  daring  the 
winter,  and  the  impossibility  of  passing  a  budget  in  time  before  the 
calendar  year  began,  the  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  so  as  to  begin 
with  the  1st  of  April.  A  special  fiscal  period  was  therefore  made  of  the 
first  three  months  of  1880,  and  the  next  fiscal  year  extended  from  April 
1, 1880,  to  March  31, 1881.  In  Eoumaniasix  months  are  always  allowed 
after  the  fiscal  j^ear  for  making  payments  and  receiving  revenue  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  that  year.  This  period  was  therefore  extended  to  the 
30th  of  September.  The  figures  given  in  the  previous  table  for  the  nine 
months  of  1880  refer,  of  course,  only  to  what  was  actually  received 
during  that  time,  and  do  not  include  the  sums  on  account  of  that  period 
which  would  be  received  in  the  following  nine  months  up  to  September. 
The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  fiscal  period  of  three  months 
from  January  1, 1880,  to  March  31,  1880 : 

Be9ult8  of  fiscal  period  from  January  1,  1880,  to  March  31,  1880. 


Sonroee  ot  revenue. 


1.  Direct  taxes 

2.  Indirect  taxes 

3.  Domanial  revenue 

4.  Ministry  of  the  in- 

terior  

6.  Finance  ministrv. 

6.  Ministry  of  public 

works  

7.  Ministry  of  pnblic 

instruction 

8.  Ministry  of  justice 

9.  Ministry  of  foreign 

affairs 

10. Ministry  of  war.. 

11.  Revenue  from  the 

Dobrudja 

12.  TJnforseen    r  e  v  e- 

nues 

13.  Sundry  revenues . . 

14.  Extraordinary  re- 

Boaroes 


B'ti  ** 


$774, 786  82 

1, 654, 587  56 

633,858  96 

168, 710  43 
63, 759  72 

61, 131  79 

2,802  15 
31  20 

4. 130  02 
26, 205  64 

76,358  48 

14. 465  48 
198. 414  58 

664, 087  51 


4,347.530  34 


P 

o 


1» 

•  e 

0 


$643, 624  01 
153. 027  29 
280, 953  16 

120  51 


4, 088  62 


181,581  68 
3, 182  78 
7,196  65 


1, 110, 775  32 


Nature  of  expenses. 

Payments  made 
from  January  1,  to 
June  30, 1880. 

Sums  still  due  on 
June  80,  1880. 

Pabliodebt 

Council  of  ministers . 

$896,572  88 
1,452  32 

835,204  77 

62,808  09 
197,095  69 

463, 786  30 
961,506  84 

179, 974  81 
403, 9U  32 

105,761  25 

$177,83811 

Ministry  of  the  in- 
terior   

24,510  31 

Ministry  of  foreign 
affairs 

Ministry  ofjnstice. . 
Ministry  of  public 

instruction 

Ministry  of  war 

Ministry  of  public 

Works 

388  41 

17.010  41 
21,057  51 

428  01 

Ministry  of  finance 
Expenses    of    the 
Dobm^ja 

• 

82,033  7i 
406  41 

8,608.10127          373, 467  « 

One  thing  which  appears  in  the  last  tables  only  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  revenue  due  and  the  revenue  received — that  is,  the  unpaid 
taxes.  Some  of  these  are  recovered  subsequently,  and  some  are  never 
paid.  Thus,  in  1879  the  revenue  found  due  to  the  state,  apart  from  ex- 
traordinary resources,  amounted  to  $22,886,539.35.  The  amount  received 
in  the  fiscal  year  and  the  additional  six  months — that  is,  during  the 
whole  budgetary  period — was  $20,349,352.17,  leaving  a  sum  still  due  of 
$2,537,167.18.  In  the  period  of  three  months,  January,  February,  and 
March,  1880,  the  revenue  due  was $5,458,305.89 ;  that  paid,  $4,3  47,530.34, 
leaving  a  balance  unpaid  of  $1,110,775.55.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  budgetary  committee  last  winter,  the  unpaid  difference  for  the  ten 
years  from  1870  to  3879  was  $16,438,795.  This  statement  gives  a  false 
impression,  because  it  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  unpaid  at  the  end  of 
the  respective  fiscal  year,  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  much  of  each  deficit 
was  subsequently  received  by  the  treasury.  These  deficits  come  chiefly 
from  the  road  tax^  th^  l^ivd  tax^  and  the  revenues  from  public  domains, 
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uDpaid  rent,  &c.,  for  the  unpaid  rents  and  the  deficits  in  the  domanial 
revenues  are  dependent  in  great  measure  on  harvests  and  natural  causes. 
It  is  difficult  to  And  a  remedy,  except  by  using  greater  caution  in  letting 
the  land.  The  road  taxes  are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  the  communes, 
and  the  communes  are  responsible  for  them  to  the  state.  Of  such  deficits 
there  was  collected  in  nine  months,  between  April  1  and  December  1, 
1880,  the  amount  of  $2,998,838.56,  and  the  government  hopes  that  by 
diligence  it  will  succeed  in  collecting  an  equal  sum  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1882.  It  is  therefore  included  in  the  budget  to  the 
amount  of  two  million  dollars. 

State  domains. — The  revenue  of  the  state  domains  for  four  years  has 
been  as  follows : 


Years. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Estimate. 


$3,700,841  00 
3,  5«9.  903  60 
2. 960. 200  00 
4, 169,  900  00 


Found  dae. 


$4, 671,  095  76 
4, 344, 092  80 
3, 953, 088  66 


Beoeired. 


12, 967, 530  60 
3, 576, 475  20 
3, 317, 081  21 
2, 880, 425  30 


The  estates  in  farm  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1881,  were  1,120,  represent- 
ing an  annual  rent  of  $2,567,830.  In  1879  twenty -nine  estates,  which 
formerly  rented  for  $122,800,  were  worked  by  the  state,  and  produced 
$83,986.80.  Seven  of  these  were  rented  during  1880  for  $11,112.40, 
while  426  others  were  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Lands  belonging  to  the  state  were  sold  in  1879  to  the  amount  of 
$287,537.96,  and  in  1880  to  the  amount  of  $243,777.86.  The  domanial 
revenues  of  the  Dobrudja  in  1879  amounted  to  $172,406.25,  and  in  1880 
to  $256,720. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  funded  debt  on  January  1,  1881,  was  as  follows : 


Date  con- 
tracted 
or  isaaed. 


LoaoA. 


Ang.  10, 1864  i  Loan  Stern  Brotb- 


Oet.  31,1864 
Oct.  12,1«06 
Fel>.     1, 1808 

July  1. 1871 
Jane  12, 1872 

Mar.  10.1872 

Mar.  29. 1875 
Jan.     1, 1880 


Jan.     1, 1880 


April  18, 1880 


era 

Iron  bridges 

Loan  Oppcnheini  . . 

SaoeavaAJaasy-Ro- 
man  railway 

Domanial  loan 

Jaaay-Ungbeni  rail- 
way  

Loan  fh>m  the  de- 
posit treasury  . . . 

Loan  at  5  per  cent . . 

State  bonds  of  the 
Soman- V  ere  io- 
rova  railway 

Bonds,  6  per  cent, 
of  railway  com- 
pany (Schuldwer- 
schreibuDgen)  ... 

Conversion  of  rural 
bonds 


Total 


a 


& 


7 
0 
8 

7* 
8 

8 

6 
5 


6 
6 


Total  guaran- 
teed ;  nominal 

value  of 
bonds  issued. 


Capital  sunk.    Nominal  value  of  extinguished 

bonda. 


To  the  end  of 
1870. 


In  the  year 
1880. 


$4. 577, 887  00 
2, 405. 457  00 
6, 322, 100  00 

10,  307, 128  00 
15.  600, 000  00 

754, 043  48 

1. 997. 064  00 
8,  920,  000  00 


47,  500,  000  00 

9,506,400  00 
6. 320.  OOO  00 


114,219,079  48 


$2.  299. 387  40 
2. 118. 781  62  ! 
2, 231, 800  00  ! 

14. 109  29  ; 
3, 744, 200  00 

301, 972  96 


$252, 500  00 
286,675  37 
282, 400  00 

2,211  87 
651,400  00 

55,405  95 


600,000  00 
87.000  00 

263, 050  00 
15, 200  00 


10.710,251  28  ,  2.495,843  19 


TotaL 


$2, 551, 887  41 
2, 405, 457  00 
2, 514, 200  00 

16,321  16 
4, 395, 600  80 

357, 378  91 


600,000  00 
87.000  00 

263,050  00 
15, 200  00 


13, 206, 094  48 
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Date  con- 
tracted 
or  ifMiued. 


LoaDA. 


Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Feb. 

July 

Joue 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 


10,1884 

31,1864 

12,1866 

1,1868 

1, 1871 

12,1872 

16. 1872 

20.  J  876 

1,1880 


Jan.     1, 1680 
April  18, 1880 


Loan  Stem  Brothers *. 

Iron  bridges 

Loan  Oppenheim 

Suceava-Jaasy- Roman  railway 

Domanial  loan 

Jassy-llngheni  railway 

Loan  from  the  deposit  treasury 

Loan  at  5  per  cent 

State  bonds  of  the  Roman- Yercio- 
rova  railway 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  of  railway  com- 
pany, (Schuldwerschreibungen)  .. 

Conversion  of  rural  bonds 


Nominal  capi- 
tal remain- 
ing to  be 
paid  off  at 
the  Ist  Jan- 
uary, 1881. 


$2,026,000  00 


Anonal       i 
payment  for  ! 
interest,  sink- 
ing fund,     { 
andotherex- 
penses  for 
1881. 


Dat«  of  extiDCtln. 


3, 807, 900  00 

10, 290, 806  83 

11, 204. 400  00 

396,664  17 

1,097,064  00 

8, 320. 000  00 

47.413,000  00 

9, 243, 850  00 
6,304.800  00 


Total 101,003,085  00 


$414,  S81  60 


612, 570  66 

773,034  60 

1, 600,  000  00 

00,485  16 

00,853  20 

446,000  00 

2, 035.  430  00 


February  10,  ISSt 
December  7, 1880. 
XoTember  19,  ISM. 
September  1, 
Julv  1,  188L 
June  12,  1881. 
Ko  date  fixed. 
Do. 


1923. 


833,  426  00      1890. 

400.  578  80  I  April  1,  lOSl 


8, 214, 760  02 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  public  debt  is  in  a  very  different  state  from  what 
it  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880.  This  is  owing,  as  stated  in  my  last 
annual  report,  firstly,  to  the  purchase  of  the  Roman- Verciorova  railway 
by  the  state  and  the  issue  of  government  bonds  in  exchange  for  stock; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  conversion  of  the  10  per  cent,  rural  bonds  into  6 
per  cent,  bonds.  The  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  showed  a  nom- 
inal increase  over  the  statement  of  January  1, 1880,  of  $6,345,584,  but 
the  total  annual  payments  for  interest,  sinking-fund,  &c.,  are  reduced 
from  $10,960,603  to  $8,214,769.  During  the  present  year  still  fartlier 
changes  have  taken  place,  first  by  the  conversion  of  the  domanial  loan 
and  treasury  bonds  into  5  per  cent,  bonds,  and,  second,  by  the  exchange 
of  government  bonds  for  the  mortage  bonds  of  the  Roman-Verciorova 
Railway  Company.  In  order  to  convert  the  domanial  bonds,  $15,600,000, 
drawing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  and  over,  $12,000,000  of  treasury  bonds, 
issued  in  part  for  the  completion  of  the  Ploesti-Predeal  railway,  first,  by 
a  law  of  the  8-20th  of  April,  the  governmeut  issued  Sk  rente  a,t  5  percent 
at  the  total  nominal  value  of  148,200,000  francs  ($29,640,000),  the  loan 
to  be  issued  at  82.  The  interests  and  sinking  fund  payable  annually 
amount  to  8,310,000  francs  ($1,662,000).  This  was  criticised,  becau8e,as 
the  law  provided  that  the  domanial  bonds  were  not  to  draw  interest  af- 
ter a  fixed  date,  it  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  forced  conversion.  The 
holders  of  domanial  bonds  were  given  a  premium  of  2  per  cent  and 
of  the  treasury  bonds  of  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  capital  they  converted.  The 
result   was    most  satisfactory.     The  subscription    lasted    from   the 

^^iL^P"J    to  the??^,^^?£iL'and  produced  the  sum  of  338,752.eW 
10th  May  12th  May, 

francs  ($67,750,520),  or  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  desired* 
Nearly  all  of  the  domanial  bonds  were  offered  for  exchange. 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  of  January  2, 1880,  the  state  issued  6  per  cent 
bonds  in  exchange  for  the  shares  of  the  Roman-Verciorova  Railway 
Company.  This  was  a  German  company,  and  the  purchase  of  the  rail- 
way by  the  state  had  been  insisted  upon  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  made 
a  condition  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  country.  Of 
the  original  shaces  existing  at  the  time  that  the  state  took  possessioo 
of  the  lines,  194,633,400  marks  ($46,322,749),  the  government  now  pos- 
sesses 189,027,000  marks  ($44,988,326),  and  of  the  preference  shares 
amounting  to  38,362,500  marks  ($9,130,275),  it  possesses  37,592,560 
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marks  ($8,846,026).  There  remain  therefore  unexchanged  original 
shares  to  the  amount  of  5,626,200  marks  ($1,239,035),  and  preference 
shares  to  the  amount  of  657,900  marks  ($156,580).  After  this  exchange 
was  completed  the  government  nominated  a  new  board  of  directors  and 
managed  the  railways  without  any  reference  to  the  previous  company. 
A  banker  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Kauffman,  of  the  firm  of  Landau  &  Co.,  think- 
ing that  he  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  Roumanian  Government  with 
reference  to  some  propositions  he  had  made  in  the  matter,  refused  to 
exchange  those  shares  which  he  was  able  to  control,  and  subsequently 
brought  an  action  in  the  German  courts  to  have  the  whole  proceedings 
declared  nulL  He  was  twice  defeated,  but  finally  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal of  the  empire  at  Leipzig  made  a  detision  in  his  favor,  ordering 
ever^'thing  t«  be  restored  to  the  original  condition,  on  the  ground  that 
the  company  still  existed  as  incorporated  under  German  laws.  The 
only  practical  effect  of  this  judgment  was  that  it  became  necessary  for 
tiie  company,  of  which  the  Roumanian  Government  held  more  than  98  per 
cent,  of  the  stock,  to  have  its  regular  annual  meetings  at  Berlin,  where 
the  seat  of  the  company  was  fixed  by  law,  or  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
company  and  dissolve  it.  The  Chambers  therefore  passed  a  law  giving 
the  government  power  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Berlin  bankers, 
by  which  all  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  railway  should  be  bought  or 
exchanged  for  government  bonds,  on  condition  that  the  state  should  be 
subjected  to  no  heavier  burdens.  The  government  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  managed  to  effect  an  arrangement  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  offering  to  exchange  the  6  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds  for  5  per  cent, 
government  bonds.  A  formal  meeting  of  the  company  was  called  at 
Berlin,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  outstanding  shares  voted 
for  the  government  proposition,  but  of  36,973,409  marks  ($8,799,671) 
of  mortgage  bonds  at  6  per  cent.  1,691,000  marks  (402,458)  were  bought 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  of  the  remaining  35,281,700  marks 
($^,397,044)  nearly  all  were  presented  for  exchange  with  government 
5  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  at  96.  The  payment  of  all  the  mortgage 
bonds  has  been  announced  for  the  1st  of  February,  1882,  and  the  company 
will  then  be  fvee  from  debt,  and  the  railways  will  be  nominally  as  weU 
as  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  general  meeting 
just  spoken  of  voted  also  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  company  to 
Bucharest.  Against  this  also  Mr.  Kaufman  has  protested,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  litigation  will  follow,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  this  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  completion  of  the  proceedings.  The  result  of 
this  operation  will  be  not  only  to  give  the  Roumanian  Government  full 
control  over  its  own  property  without  the  interference  of  foreign  courts, 
but  also  to  diminish  the  sums  annually  paid  for  interest  and  annuity. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  floating  debt.  It  was  in- 
tended to  fund  all  the  treasury  bonds  over  $12,000,000  by  the  operation 
for  converting  the  domanial  loan.  The  report  to  the.  Chambers  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  November,  1880,  there  were  treasury  notes  in  circu- 
lation to  the  amount  of  $5,252,000,  and  in  reserve  $1,305,200.  There 
was  remitted  to  the  national  bank  for  use  as  bank  notes,  until  others 
could  be  printed,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,713,705. 

Coinage, — In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins,  especially  of  Eassiau  rubles.  In 
November,  1880,  measures  were  taken  for  the  demonetization  of  the 
ruble,  by  which  it  was  first  reduced  in  value  from  3.70  francs  to  3.50 
francs,  and  ceased  to  have  legal  course  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the 
same  time  7,000,000  francs,  in  5-franc  pieces,  were  put  into  circulation. 
This  operation  was  carried  through  successfully,  without  obstruction  to 
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the  business  of  the  country.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1880,  the  demon- 
etized rubles  represented  a  value  of  34,575,800.24  francs  ($6,915,160.45), 
which  were  employed  as  follows:  20,516,125.99  francs  for  coining, 
24,600,000  francs,  Roumanian  money,  of  which  20,000,000  francs  were  Id 
S-frauc  pieces,  and  4,600,000  in  pieces  of  1  and  2  francs ;  4,864,048.00 
rubles  sold  for  gold ;  total,  25,380,173.99.  This  would  leave  9,354,718.85 
francs,  of  which  1,815,271.60  francs  belong  to  the  national  bank.  The 
remainder,  7,539,447.35,  still  in  the  treasury,  with  the  addition  of 
3,000,000  francs  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  pure  silver,  will  be  era- 
ployed  in  striking  12,000,000  francs  in  5-franc  pieces.  According  to  the 
report  presented  to  the  Chambers  there  were  in  circulation  on  Janaary 
1,  1881:  25,400,000  francs =$5,080,000  old  small  money,  4,600,000 
francs =$920,000  new  small  money;  20,000.000  franca  =  $4,000,000  in 
6  francpieces;  total,50,000,000 francs  =  $10,000,000.  With  the newcoin- 
age,  the  total  will  amount  to  62,000,000  francs  ($12,400,000),  which,  taking 
the  population  of  Boumania  at  5,000,000,  makes  the  circulation  of  silver 
coin  about  12.04  francs  ($2.41  per  head).  There  is  no  Boamanian  gold  in 
circulation.  The  gold  used  here  in  commerce  consists  of  French  and 
other  20  franc  pieces  and  Austrian  ducats. 

National  banks. — ^The  National  Bank  of  Boumania  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,000  francs 
($2,400,000).  According  to  the  statement  made  at  the  close  of  the  first 
six  months  the  profits  amounted  to  $270,496.05,  leaving,  after  the  amount 
to  be  distributed  between  the  reserve  and  the  government,  a  sum  of 
$175,168,  and  thus,  including  the  6  x>er  cent,  on  the  capital,  giving  to 
the  shareholders  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  14.60  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
total  issue  of  bank  notes  up  to  June  30,  1881,  was  33,983,980  Irancs,  or 
$6,796,796. 

Savings  hanks, — ^The  state  savings  banks  in  all  the  districts  of  tiis 
kingdom  were  authorized  by  a  law  of  January  5, 1880,  and  were  opened 
on  the  Ist  (13th)  April,  of  the  present  year.  The  total  number  of  de- 
posit!) during  the  first  three  months  of  their  existence  ending  thedOth 
April-12th  May,  1881,  was  11,544,  amounting  to  $65,919.60,  or  on  an  aver- 
age of  $5.71  per  deposit.  The  total  amount  on  deposit  on  August  31, 
1881,  was  $102,102.  During  the  month  of  August  $18,680  were  de- 
posited and  $4,545  withdrawn. 

Companies. — ^There  has  been  a  fusion  between  the  two  great  insurance 
companies  of  Boumania — the  Dacia,  working  since  1871,  and  the  Ron- 
mania,  working  since  1873.  Each  of  the  companies  posscHsed  a  capital 
of  2,000,000  francs  ($400,000),  but  that  of  the  Da«ia  was  considerahly 
impaired  by  heavy  losses.  The  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Dacia- 
Boumania  Insurance  Company,  will  have  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs, 
($600,000)  augmente<l  by  reserve,  &c.,  so  that  it  now  probably  possesses 
4,000,000  francs  ($800,000).  The  profits  will  be  greater  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  competition,  as  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  have  duplicate 
sets  of  agents  throughout  the  country.  It  insures  not  only  against  fire, 
but  against  hail,  risks  of  transportation,  &c.,  and  also  makes  insurances 
on  life  and  income.  The  system  of  reassurance  pnicticed  by  the  differ- 
ent companies  of  insurance  has  now  become  so  perfected  that  this  com- 
pany— the  Dacia-Boumania — ^is  interested,  for  example,,  in  all  the  fires 
occurring  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  same  way  the  Home  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  is  interested  in  the  fires  occurring  at 
Bucharest. 

Two  companies  of  great  importance  for  the  future  development  of 
Boumania  have  recently  been  founded:  the  Boumauian  Credit  Mobilier 
for  the  development  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  with  a  cap- 
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ital  of  40,000,000  fraocs  ($8,000,000),  and  the  Eoamanian  Company  of 
Construction  and  Public  Works,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs 
($2,000,000),  which  are  supported  by  many  rich  and  influential  Eouma* 
nians,  and  by  several  large  banking  houses  abroad. 

Exchanges, — ^A  law  was  approved  on  the  1st  of  July,  1881,  establish- 
ing regulations  for  exchanges  and  exchange  brokers.  By  article  21 
every  broker,  whether  of  money,  shares,  or  of  merchandise,  must  be 
a  native  or  naturalized  Roumanian,  but  this  provision  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied until  after  three  years.  This  article  has  caused  great  discontent 
on  the  part  of  foreigners,  and  several  governments  claim  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  stipulations  of  their  treaties,  by  which  their  subjects  are  to 
be  treated  as  to  their  business  in  all  respects  like  Roumanians. 

Octroi  duties. — By  a  law  of  June  8,  1881,  the  city  of  Bucharest  was 
empowered  to  levy  octroi  duties  from  July  1,  1881,  in  order  to  pay  the 
annuities  on  a  loan  of  15,150,000  francs  ($3,030,000)  made  for  the  purpose 
of  improvements.  These  octroi  duties  were  not  to  be  imposed  on  forage 
and  articles  of  food  and  drink  only,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  upon  a 
large  number  of  manufactured  articles  as  well.  The  attention  of  the 
government  was  called  to  the  matter  by  several  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives before  the  passage  of  the  law,  but  their  remarks  wereunheeded» 
Now  that  the  law  has  pass^  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  which  has  strongly  protested  on  the  ground  that 
such  taxes  are  contrary  to  the  letter  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty.  The  Roumanian  Government  endeavored  to  defend 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  premitted  extra  taxes  to  be  imposed 
on  articles  imported  from  Austria-Hungary  on  condition  that  the  same 
taxes  are  imposed  on  articles  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  tries  to 
show  thatobjectsofthecharacter  specified  are  manufactured  in  Roumania*. 
This  is  denied,and  it  is  auderstood  that  the  German  Government  has  ad- 
hered to  the  views  Of  Austria-Hungary  in  this  question,  and  that  a  joint 
action  will  be  taken  by  those  powers  with  which  treaties  of  commerce 
are  in  actual  operation. 

Finances  of  Bucharest. — ^Besides  the  loan  of  $3,030,000  just  mentioned 
the  city  of  Bucharest  has  a  floating  debt  which  on  the  1st  of  January^ 
1877,  was  $375,505.05.  By  various  operations  during  1877  and  1878,  it  was 
slightly  reduced,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  it  stood  at  $371,420.56. 
On  the  1st  of  January  the  floating  debt  due  to  the  state  was  $265,315.48, 
and  that  due  to  private  persons  $100,157.41.  Besides  this  it  was  in- 
creased by  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  commune  destined  for 
the  indemnity  found  for  cattle  dead  of  epizooty,  which  had  been  paid  by 
no  budget  since  1874,  and  which  on  January  1,  1881,  amounted  to 
$69,773.47.  The  total  of  the  floating  debt  on  January  1,  1881,  was 
$435,240,37. 

District  finances. — The  minister  of  the  interior  has  published  a  state- 
ment showing  the  financial  situation  of  the  various  districts  of  Ron- 
mania  for  1879,  as  well  as  the  budget  of  the  general  councils  for  1880. 
These  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  budget  for  the  ordinary  expenses  and 
that  for  the  roads.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  estimates  of  the  total 
revenues  of  the  thirty  districts  of  Ronroania  for  1880  were  $1,585,653.60;^ 
and  from  the  carriage  roads  $736,263.80,  making  $2,321,917.40.  The 
estimated  expenses  for  1880  were  expenses  of  ordinary  administration 
of  the  districts  $1,457,257.20,  and  for  the  carriage  roads  $664,762.40. 
We  find,  however,  that,  although  the  budgets  show  asnrplus,  money  is 
seldom  deposited  in  the  public  treasury.  There  are  always  arrears  of 
unpaid  taxes,  so  that  there  is  more  frequently  in  reality  a  deficit  than  a 
surplus.    Of  all  the  districts  of  Roumania  in  1879  that  of  Dimbovitsa 
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waa  the  only  one  which  was  able  to  deposit  in  the  public  treasury  itB 
surplus  to  the  amount  of  $7,538.20.  The  district  of  Botoshani  possesses 
a  pension  fund  of  which  the  revenues  amount  to  $8,800  and  the  pen- 
sions at  present  paid  to  $624.  The  district  of  Niamtsa  possesses  a  pen- 
sion fund,  the  revenue  of  which  is  $35,640  and  the  present  expenses  $80 
a  year.  That  of  Bacau  possesses  a  school  of  trades,  the  revenues  <rf 
which  were  $7,534.20  and  the  expenses  $7,005.60.  The  district  of  Doljia 
has  a  normal  school,  the  expenses  of  which  are  $7,117,  and  a  very  wdl 
organized  trades  school,  the  revenue  of  which  is  $15,711.20  and  the  ex- 
penses $17,607.20.  The  districts  of  Mehedintsi  and  Bomanatsi  also  have 
trade  schools,  but,  while  producing  very  little,  one  costs  $8,000  a  year 
and  the  other  $5,000. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  economical  condition  of  Eoumania 
will  find  important  reviews  of  the  situation  of  the  country  in  the  above- 
cited  report  of  Count  Tomielli,  the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest,  pub- 
lished in  the  Italian  Bollettino  Consolare  for  September  1,  1881;  in  a 
report  of  Mr.  Jooris,  the  Belgian  minister,  published  in  the  Belgian 
Kecueil  Consulaire ;  and  in  the  reports  of  the  British  consuls,  printed  in 
the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books. 

For  the  Belgian  exhibition  of  last  year  a  collection  was  made  by  the 
Belgian  consuls  of  specimens  and  samples  of  Eoumanian  industry  and 
of  the  products  which  find  the  best  sale  here.  Together  with  these  waa 
a  carefully  compiled  catalogue  giving  prices  and  particulars.  A  similar 
collection  of  samples  was  sent  to  the  Milan  exhibition  of  this  year  by 
the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest.  Such  collections,  if  made  with  care 
and  accompanied  with  the  necessary  information,  may  be  very  osefhl 
in  giving  manufacturers  ideas  of  how  best  to  extend  their  commerce 
in  new  countries  like  this. 

EUGENE  SCHtTYLEE, 

Consul' Oeneral 

United  States  Consulate -General, 

Bucharest^  September  12, 1881. 


RUSSIA. 

Annual  report  by  Consul-General  Stanton. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg,  May  27, 1882. 

RUSSIA'S  FOREIGN   COMMERCE  IN  1880  AND   1879. 

The  official  review  of  Eussia's  foreign  commerce  across  the  European 
and  Asiatic  frontiers,  which  has  just  been  published,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  concerning  this  trade. 

The  total  trade  of  the' empire,  including  that  in  precious  metals  and 
transit  trade,  was : 

[MiUioDfl  of  mblea.l 


Description. 


Across  the  Earopean  frontier. 
Across  the  Finnish  fh>ntier. . . 
Across  the  Asiatic  frontier  . . . 


1880.         \m. 


1002.36  1      1177.11 
21.0*  ».0« 


In  1880  the/mble  areragod  50  cents ;  the  pood  is  36.4  pounds  English. 
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The  European  trade  is  wholly  respousible  for  the  decrease,  which,  in 
comparison  with  1879,  was  84,750,000  rubles,  or  7.20  per  cent.  Exclud- 
ing the  trade  in  precious  metals,  the  decrease  was  99,470,000,  or  8.60  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  exclusion  of  both  precious  metals  and  transit  trade 
gives  a  decrease  ofi09,920,000,  or  8.65  per  cent.,  for  trade  in  merchan- 
dise. 

Of  the  total  trade  across  the  European  frontier,  476,370,000  consti- 
tuted the  export  and  578,330,000  the  import  trade,  giving,  as  compared 
with  1879,  a  decrease  of  21.44  per  cent,  for  the  export  and  an  increase 
of  5.47  per  c^nt.  for  the  import  trade. 

The  balance  of  trade,  101,960,000,  or  17.62  per  cent.,  was  accordingly 
against  Eussia  in  1880,  whereas  that  of  1879  and  the  two  preceding  years 
was  in  her  favor.  • 

Across  the  Finnish  frontier,  trade  shows  more  favorable  results.  The 
total  "turnover^  was  21,040,000  of  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  4.99 
per  cent.,  resulting  almost  exclusively  from  the  imports  from  Finland, 
the  increase  herein  being  24.48  per  cent.,  whilst  Eussia's  exports  to  Fin- 
land decreased  10.37  per  cent. 

The  trade  total  across  the  Asiatic  frontier,  inclusive  of  precious  metals 
and  transit  trade,  amounted  to  56,720,000  rubles,  or  13.96  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1879 ;  45,740,000  hereof  were  strictly  meichandise,  being  an 
increase  of  12.08  per  cent.  The  export  was  12,700,000  and  the  import 
33,040,000.  The  balance  of  this  trade  also,  20,340,000,  or  160.15  per 
cent.,  was  in  1880  against  Eussia. 

Trade  in  precious  metals,  as  compared  with  1879,  shows  an  increase 
of  65.01  per  cent.  The  total  business  done  was  41,170,000,  35,700,000 
crossing  the  European  and  5,470,000  the  Asiatic  frontier.  The  export 
from  Eussia  was  28,780,000,  the  import  into  but  12,390,000,  giving  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  16,390,000,  or  132.28  per  cent.  In 
comparison  with  1879,  trade  increased  18,600,000,, or  182.71  per  cent.,  in 
the  exports,  and  decreased  2,480,000,  or  17.81  per  cent,  in  the  imports. 

Transit  trade  in  1880  amounted  to  7,470,000,  being,  as  compared  with 
1879,  an  increase  of  970,000,  or  14.92  per  cent. ;  5,510,000  hereof  re- 
sults from  trade  across  the  Asiatic,  and  1,960,000  from  that  across  the 
European,  frontier.  The  former  increased  10.42  per  cent.,  the  latter  30 
per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  Eussia's  mercantile  business,  we  find  that  in  exact 
figures  trade  was: 

A.— ACROSS  THE  EUROPEAN  FRONTIER. 


Description. 


Exports. 
Imports. 


Total 


RubUt. 
476.  M5, 418 
578, 333, 701 


1879. 


Rubles. 
806, 414, 165 
548, 212, 508 


1. 054. 099, 119        1, 154, 626, 673 


I— EXPORTS. 


Description. 


Alimentary  articlefi 

Raw  matefialH  and  half  manufactureH 
lianufactuicH 


4277 


69 


1880. 


Ruble*. 
257,  h{i\  896 
213,914,925 

4.  944,  993 


1879. 


Rubles. 
395,168,492 
20«,  521.  574 

4,  724,  899 


1880. 


Percent 
-43.83 
4-3.58 
+  4.67 
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From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the?  decrease  in  Rus- 
sia's export  trade  in  1880  results  wholly  from  the  falling  off  in  alimeDtary 
articles.  In  1879  these  articles  formed  05.12  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
ports, in  1880  but  54.0G  per  cent.  Raw  materials.  &c.,  were  in  188(» 
44.78  per  cent.,  in  1879  34.06  per  cent.,  and  manuftctures  in  1880  IM 
per  cent.,  in  1879  0.78  per  cent.,  of  Russia's  total  exports. 

a. — Alimentary  articles. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  leading  article,  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  amount  an^  value  of  the  various  kinds  exported  in  1879  and  1880: 


Articles. 


Wheat...-. 

Bye 

Barley , 

Gate 

Maize 

Peaae 

Groata 

Flour 


ItBO. 

1879. 

m 

s  Hx 

Tchetverts.* 

Kublea.* 

Tchetverts.* 

Rubles.* 

6.14 

89.06 

13.92 

185.76 

-7.7a 

5.97 

65.19 

12.02 

96.25 

-&(6 

1.74 

13.64 

2.88 

18.19 

-L14 

7.20 

36.64 

7.79 

39.88 

-o.» 

1.42 

.     10. 30 

1.55 

7.80 

-0.14 

0.15 

1.45 

0.19 

1.54 

-0.04 

0.52 

6.01 

0.58 

6.52 

-o.oe 

0.25 

4.12 

0.34 

4.37 

-0.09 

*In  ni 

illions. 

This  statement  shows  that  all  grains  exported  in  1880  decreased  in 
quantity  as  compared  with  1879,  viz : 


• 

FroductA. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat 

Percent. 
-55.89 
—50.33 
-39.58 

-  7.56 

—  a  03 
-21.05 
—10.34 
-29.40 

Feree»t 
—57.44 

Bye 

—3127 

Barley 

—25.01 

Oats 

..-........  —  ..._...- ... .            ..-«. ... 

-  M2 

Maize - 

<i>3&41 

Pease 

—  b.H 

Groats 

-  ".& 

Flour -- 

—  5.72 

It  will  be  noticed  that  various  grains  decrease  in  unequal  proportions^ 
and  that  the  decrease  is  larger  in  those  grains  which  are  important  as 
comestibles.  The  smaller  decrease  in  value  as  compared  with  quantity 
shows  that  the  price  of  all  cereals,  wheat  and  oats  excepted,  increased 
greatly  in  1880,  and  in  a  measure  explains  the  decreased  export.  This  i 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  maize  export,  which  decreased  9.03  per 
cent,  in  quantity,  and  increased  36.41  per  cent,  in  value. 

There  is  comparatively  a  smaller  consumption  of  wheat  in  Russia 
than  rye,  which  is  really  the  head  cereal  of  the  country.  In  normal  years 
Russia  exports  more  wheat  than  it  consumes.  The  falling  off  of  tbe 
\irheat  prices  in  1880,  notwithstanding  small  crops,  is  attributed  to  the 
competition  of  the  American  article. 

The  wheat  production  of  Russia  seems  to  have  reached  its  height, 
and  there  is,  in  consequence  of  insects,  unfavorable  climatic  conditioDS, 
and  the  American  competition,  a  disposition  apparent  among  the  larger 
land-owners  to  restrict  the  culture  of  this  cereal. 

Wheat  is  exported  chiefly  to  England,  2,030,000  tchetverts  j  France, 
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1,540,000;  GennaDy,  840,000;  Austria,  670,000;  Italy,  330,000;  Ron- 
mania,  240,0CK);  Turkey,  21,000;  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Rye  is  most  in  demand  in  Germany,  2,730,000  tchetverts ;  Holland, 
860,000;  Sweden,  680,000;  England,  660,000;  Austria,  350,000;  Den- 
mark and  Belgium. 

Barley  was  largely  exported  to  all  the  foregoing  countries,  England 
taking  730,000  tchetverts. 

Oats  were  shipped  chiefly  to  Englaud,  3,790,000  tchetverts ;  France, 
1,390,000  tchetverts;  Germany,  950,000;  Belgium,  500,000;  Holland, 
260,000. 

Maize  was  chiefly  exported  to  England,  Eoumania,  Austria,  Turkey, 
and  France. 

Qroata  went  chiefly  to  Holland  and  Germany. 

Flour  to  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria,  but  the  export 
which  in  1877  was  640,000  tchetverts  fell  off  in  1880  to  250,000. 

Bran  to  the  amount  of  346,602  tchetverts,  and  valued  at  1,052,336 
rubles,  was  also  exported,  and  chiefly  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England. 

Cattle. — After  grain,  cattle  is  the  most  important  article  of  export.  In 
1878  it  reached  its  height,  with  a  total  value  of  16,793,184  rubles,  since 
when  it  has  decreased  to  13,496,927  rubles  in  1880,  or  7.32  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1879,  and  19.62  per  cent,  less  than  in  1878.    The  export  was : 


Articles. 

1880. 

1879. 

Number. 

Rubles. 

Number. 

Rubles. 

Oxen  and  cows.... 

83,944 
705, 750 
400.881 

1. 244. 061 
9, 628, 913 
2.  A2S.  gi» 

76.608 
745.563 
598.076 

3,1^9,061 

10,  277,  340 

3,  346,  783 

Swine 

Sheep,  calves,  and  eoats 

1 

Total 

1, 140,  575 

13,496,927 

1,020,247 

16. 793, 184 

In  comparison  with  1878,  the  whole  export  decreased  42,664  head,  or 
56.69  per  cent. ;  that  of  swine  39,813  head,  or  5.34  per  cent. ;  that  of 
sheep  197,195  head,  or  32.97  per  cent. 

The  swine  e:xport  has  been  for  many  years  the  most  important  both 
as  to  number  and  value,  the  latter  in  1877  reaching  11,000,000  rubles. 
The  present  decrease  is  probably  but  temporary.  Germany  is  the 
largest  consumer,  whilst  thousands  are  driven  weekly  to  the  Vienna  and 
Prague  cattle  markets. 

The  numerous  and  very  prevalent  diseases  which  attack  Eussian  cat- 
tle, and  the  consequent  quarantine  measures  enforced  by  neighboring 
lands,  greatly  affect  the  export  trade.  Of  the  33,944  head  of  cattle  ex- 
ported m  1880,  15,052,  valued  at  451,560  rubles,  or  30  rubles  per  head, 
went  to  Turkey ;  8,734,  valued  at  604,367  rubles,  or  69.17  rubles  per 
bead,  went  to  Austria;  7,541,  valued  at  77,330  rubles,  or  10.25  rubles 
per  head,  went  to  Germany;  2,206,  valued  at  89,339  rubles,  or  40.50 
rubles  per  head,  went  to  Eoumania;'  188,  valued  at  11,240  rubles,  or  60 
rubles  per  head,  went  to  England. 

Of  the  705,750  head  of  swine  exported  in  1880,  538,958,  valued  at 
8,060,695  rubles,  or  14.95  rubles  per  head,  went  to  iGermany  ;  166,976, 
valued  at  1,564,976  rubles,  or  9^7  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Austria; 
271,  valued  at  3,242  rubles,  or  11.97  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Roumania. 

Of  the  400,881  head  of  sheep  and  calves  exported  in  1880,223,618  head, 
valued  at  1,611,386  rubles,  or  7.20  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Austria; 
83,460,  valued  at  381,204  rubles,  or  4.57  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Ger- 
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many  }  50,495,  valued  at  515,070  rubles,  or  10.20  rubles  per  head,  went 
fo  Turkey ;  42,947,  valued  at  113,288  rubles,  or  2.64  rubles  per  bead, 
went  to  Eoumania ;  361,  valued  at  3,005  rubles,  or  8.52  rubles  per  head, 
went  to  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  particulars  of  the  export  trade  in  tbe 
other  important  articles  in  the  category  of  comestibles,  &c. : 


Articles. 


Horses number. 

Butter poods. 

Spirits do  .. 

Do dejriees . 

Caviar poods. 

Tobacco do. . . 

Honey  and  simp......  do... 

Meat do . . . 

Vegetables  and  seeds,  do... 

Poultry number. 

Game do... 

Eggs do... 

Fish poods. 

Sugar : 

Raw do... 

Refined do... 

Cheese do... 


Quantity.  Value. 


22,331 
187,551 
1,  495, 120? 

182,530,091V 
185,223 

142,095 

594,547 

48,697 

670, 791 

791, 105 

72, 718 

77, 470, 822 

124,  595 


1^4,577 
34.699 
32,332 


Ruble*. 
1,  576, 413 
1,644,813 

3,  845, 972 

2, 157, 743 

657,  345 
840,877 
550, 2f  7 

488,802 
727, 191 
135.531 

948,074 

404,786 


386. 380 
186,047 
247,  637 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Per  cent 
—32.26 
—  4.98 

—17. 91 

4-14.99 

+15.38 


Whither  exp^irted. 


Gfiiiiauy,  England,  and  Tnrkej. 
Germany,  Turkey,  and  France. 

Turkey,  Greece.  Rou mania,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria. 

France,  Rouniania,  Germany,  Ac 

Germany. 

Germany,  Austria.  England,  ami 
Tnrkey. 

German)',  Austria,  and  Turkey. 

Germany  and  Austria. 

Roumania.  Austria,  England, 
and  Germany. 

Austria,  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
England. 

Roumania.  Austria,  Turkey, 
England,  and  Germany. 

France,  England,  and  Turke\. 
Germany,  Eneland,  &c. 
Roumania,     Tnrkey,     England, 
Italy,  and  Germany. 


b.  Rate  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  wool  take  the  first  position  among  Russians  raw 
materials.  The  export  of  flax-tow  and  other  leading  articles  in  this 
category  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Flax-tow. 

Flax-tow  for  spinning 

Hemp 

Hemp-tow 

Wool 

Woolen  yarn  

Bristles^ 

Linseed 


Quantity. 


Hempseed 


Various  oleaginous  seeds. 
Wood 


Hides... 
Tallow*. 


Resin barrels.. 

Potash poods. . 

Oilcake 


Boned  ast 

Bones 

Rags 


1, 530.  587 
9,  591. 868 
3, 826,  996 

190, 342 

1,  668,  363 

843 

130,993 
2, 485,  003 


197,542 
765, 051 


382,098 

426  539 

10.5. 314 

36.  45<> 

1,  694,  837 


1,  509,  920 

51.973 

745,  495 


Value. 


RubleM. 

5, 254, 486 

65,  570, 078 

17,  533, 496 

483,636 

15,  353,  466 

74. 016 

4,415.336 

37, 277. 362 


1,841,530 

7, 505. 049 
32,906,009 

4, 369, 430 

2, 319, 364 

376,240 

84,179 

1,761,085 


1.602.6d# 
37.000 
789,  402 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Percent. 
+18.27 
—20.24 
—  8.01 


Chiefly  exported  to— 


+      40 


-f31.82 
—    9.26 


—  3.36 
+30.36 


+22.83 
+1&75 

+17.58 
+  17.42 

+75.76 

<  England,    German3%    Franc«, 
{     and  Austria. 

<  All  over  the  world,  but  chiefly 
\  Geimany  and  BngUnd. 
England  Germany,  and  Austria. 
Roumania,  France,  and  Tnrkey. 
Germany,  England,  and  FrancV. 
England.     G«rmany,     Holland. 

Belginm,    Franc«,    and    Den- 
mark. 
France.  England,  Germany,  and 

Belgium. 
England,  Germany,  and  France- 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  and 

lYance. 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  and 

France. 
England,     Germany,     Holland, 
Turkey,  and  Belgium. 


England,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark.  Holluid,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

Germany  and  England. 

(rermany  and  England. 

Germanv. 


*  In  comparison  with  former  Vf^srs  the  export  trade  in  l>oth  bristles  and  tallow  ha.<i  greatl?  fallen 
off.  The  report  of  the  former  in  l«7l  was  over  9,000,000  rubles,  and  of  the  Utter  in  1867  over  6,000.000 
rubles.    The  taWow  \tn\»otl  tion«  X^xt^.A's  feTLVi^^<\^\\\«>  ©x^ort. 
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The  number  of  half  manufactured  goods  exported  is  exceedingly 
slight,  the  most  important  being  flax  and  hemp  yarns.  Both  increased 
in  1880,  the  former  147.76  per  cent.,  the  latter  72.90  per  cent  in  value. 

The  present  export  of  yarn  is  very  small,  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  production  and  export  of  flax,  or  the  yarn  export  of 
former  years,  which  varied  between  2,000,000  and  5,000,000  rubles.  In 
1880,  14,462  poods  of  flax  yam,  valued  at  95,231  rubles,  and  194,675 
poods  of  hemp  yarn,  valued  at  1,510,718  rubles,  were  exported,  and 
chiefly  to  Germany. 

The  export  of  un  wrought  metals  also  increased  in  1880  about  715  32 
per  cent.,  viz : 


Articles. 


Platina 

Steel 

Zinc 

Copper .< 

Sheet  iron  

Rails,  old  iron,  &c  . . 

Cast  iron 

Total 


Quantity. 

Valne.     ' 

Poodt. 

Rubles. 

47 

68.620 

5,427 

20,397 

24,773 

74, 319 

7,190 

81,506 

195, 074 

583,188 

7. 947, 240 

7, 452,  659 

186,634 

46,721 

8,366,385 

8, 327, 410 

Exported  chiefly  to— 


England. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany. 

Do. 
England. 
United    States,    Germany,    England, 

France,  and  Italy. 
England. 


This  result  is,  however,  less  favorable  than  it  appears.  A  large 
speculative  export  of  old  rails,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  limits  the 
actual  metal  export  to  419,145  poods,  valued  at  874,751  rubles. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the  Bussian  iron  trade  that 
whilst  importing  in  1880  more  than  6,500,000  poods  of  unwrought 
metal,  nearly  8,000,000  poods,  at  an  average  price  of  93J  kopecks  per 
pood,  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 

Theexport  of  furs  and  feathers  has  decreased,  the  former  31  per  cent., 
the  latter  33  per  cent.  The  total  export  was  80,215  poods,  valued  at 
3,263,321  rubles,  viz : 


Articlea. 

Quantity. 

Valne: 

Exported  chiefly  to— 

Hare  and  rabbit  skins 

PoodM. 
12,869 
49, 157 
18,189 

BubUi. 

159, 916 
2, 576, 432 

586,873 

Germany,  Austria,  and  England. 
Do. 

Wolf,  1  vnx.  and  fox  skins 

Furs,  made  ud 

Germany. 

The  export  of  split  feathers  was  86,678  poods,  valued  at  900,191  ru- 
bles, Germany  and  England  being  the  chief  consumers.  Since  1873, 
when  this  article  was  most  export^,  it  has  decreased  48  per  cent. 

The  export  of  quill  pens  was  4,229  poods,  valued  at  55,845  rubles, 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Denmark  being  the  chief  consumers; 
5,706  poods  of  other  feathers,  chiefly  for  ornamental  trimming  purposes, 
with  a  value  of  164,709  rubles,  were  also  exported,  and  principally  to 
German3^,  Holland,  England,  Austria,  and  France. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  export  of  articles 
which,  though  of  minor  importance,  are  still  worthy  of  especial  mention: 


Articles. 


Drugs  ... 
Raw  silk. 


Plants  and  seeds 


Iron  and  other  ores  . 

Horse  manes 

Horse  tails 

Apothecary's  wares. 


Isinglass  and  whalebone  . . 

Turpentine  and  oil  of 

Oleine 

Linseed  and  hempseed  oil . 

Goat  and  other  hair , 

Guano 


Quantity.        Value. 


Poodt. 
688,721 

14,150 

910, 151 

960,970 
64,556 
36.459 


9,212 

106, 812 

75, 052 

30,455 

12,949 


£xi>orted  chiefly  to— 


Rublu. 
2,768,185 

1, 520, 667 

1,366,969 

916, 476 
649, 193 
578,999 
475,793 

319.897 
271.954 
252,189 
141, 029 
130, 014 
125,738 


Germany.,  England,  France,  and  Da- 
mark. 

Ronmania,  Austria,  Germany  (843,180 
poods). 

Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Auitm, 
dec.  (813,430  poods). 

England,  France,  Belgium.  Germaoj. 

Germany,  Austria,  Englana. 

Germany. 

Germany,  England,  Holland,  Aiutria, 
France. 

Germany,  England,  France. 

Germany,  Austria,  Turkey. 

Germany. 

Koumania,  Germany,  Dmmark. 

Germany,  England. 

Germany,  Austria. 


The  export  of  raw  materials,  grain  excepted,  was  unusually  good, 
for  the  value  of  these  articles  was  greater  in  1880  than  in  any  preeediug 
year. 

c.  Manufactures  and  industrial  prod uviH, 

In  this  category  ropes,  cordage,  and  sackcloth  are  the  leading  ar- 
ticles. The  export  of  the  former  increased  3.39  i>er  cent.,  of  the  latter 
15.88  per  cent,  in  1880.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  poods  of  rope  and  cordage,  valued  at  835,179  ruhles, 
were  exported,  chiefly  to  Germany,  Eoumania,  Turkey,  England,  Sweden, 
France,  &c.  Notwithstanding  the  increase,  the  export  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  it  Avas  less  than  that  of  any  preceding  year,  1879  excepted. 

The  export  of  sackcloth  was  6,286,444  arsheens,  valued  at  608,670 
rubles.  England* was  the  best  consumer  (5,416,604  arsheens);  thereat 
went  to  Germany  by  her  export  of  jute  bags,  Russians  greatest  competi- 
tor in  this  article. 

The  following  articles  are  also  worthy  of  mention: 


Articloa. 


Metal  goods poods . . 

Quincailleni  and  notions do . . . 

Table  linen do... 

Books,  music,  maps 

Bast  mats number. . 

Rubber  goods poods.. 

Crockery do... 

Sailcloth pieces . . 

Machinery  and  models poo<ls.. 

Wooden  wares do. . . 

Cloth do... 

Pictures  

"Woolen  goods  (cloth excepted)  .poods. 
Linen  and  white  goods do.  . 


Quantity. 


Pood». 
64,045 
14,428 
41,464 


1.  739,  861 

7,498 
10,984 

8,387 
45,937 
43, 149 
29,555 


11,071 
1,431 


Value. 


301, 342 
296,134 
257,093 
243,724 
187,935 

174, 037 
165,597 
164, 324 
155,803 
128,597 
120,383 
120, 051 
115, 141 
112,827 


Exported  chiefly  to— 


Ronmania,  Germany,  Turker. 

Turkey. 

Oermany,  Turkey,  Ronmania,  Axutm. 

OermauT,  Roumtmia,  Austria,  England. 

Enslan^,  Germany,  HoUand,  Sweden, 

france. 
Germany.  , 

Germany,  Turkey.  Roumania. 
Germany,  England. 
Germany,  Roumania.  Austria,  Englsad. 
Grermany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Boumaaia 
G«i-many. 

Germany,  Roumanian  Austria,  France- 
Germany. 
Germany,  England,  France. 
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n.— IMPORTS. 


ArooDg  the  leading  articles  imported  1880  were — 


Articlea. 


Free  goods 

A limentary  soods 

Rawmatenals  and  half  manufactureB. 
Manufactures  and  industrial  products 

Total 


1880. 


76, 034, 009 
135, 307, 071 
242, 097, 693 
124,  803,  938 


1879. 


68, 910, 268 

97, 599. 616 

271, 400, 167 

110,293,457 


578, 333, 701 


548, 212, 508 


Percent,  of  in- 
crease or  de- 
crease. 


+10.82 
+38.72 
—10.71 
+18. 16 


Alimentary  articles  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease  of  the 
exports,  whilst  they  distinguish  themselves  in  the  import  list  by  the 
greatest  increase.  Thus  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  half  manufact- 
ures decreased  nearly  11  per  cent.,  that  of  manufactures  increased  13.16 
per  cent.,  whilst  alimentary  wares  increased  37,798,055  rubles,  or  nearly 
39  per  cent.  If  the  free  goods  be  divided  among  the  other  categories, 
the  import  would  be  as  follows :  Alimentary  articles,  138,435,010  rubles, 
or  24  per  cent.;  raw  materials  and  half  manufactures,  283,143,583  ru- 
bles, or  49  per  cent.;  manufactures  and  industrial  products,  155,136,610 
rubles,  or  27  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

Tea  is  the  most  important  article  in  this  category.  Excepting  1877, 
the  import  has  annually  increased,  reaching  in  1880,  across  the  European 
frontier  alone,  1,146,041  poods,  valued  at  63,648,261  rubles,  being  an  in- 
crease of  56.84  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added  the  Asiatic  impoH;,  viz, 
998.841  poods,  valued  at  22,414,509  rubles;  so  that  the  total  tea  import 
in  1880  was  2,144,882  poods,  wi)rth  86,062,770  rubles. 

With  but  a  trifling  exception,  all  the  tea  imported  is  of  Chinese 
origin;  yet  465,429  poods,  valued  at  27,782,363  rubles,  were  imported 
from  Germany,  and  428,711  poods,  worth  24,615,784  rubles,  from  Eng- 
land. 

Drinkables  are  the  next  most  important  article,  whose  import  in- 
creased in  1880  52.51  per  cent.    There  were  imported — 


Articles. 


Arrack,  mm,  and  brandy poods 

Brandy  and  liqnears bottles 

Grape  wine,  in  casks poods 

Grape  wine,  in  bottles bottles 

Champagne do.. 

Mead,  in  casks poods . 

Porter,  in  casks .* do.. 

Beer,  in  casks do.. 

Head,  porter,  beer,  in  bottles .  bottles . 

Poods 

Bottles 


Quantity. 


32, 752 

156, 188 

1, 144, 677 


384,403 

1, 100. 359 

1,167 

26,  575 

8,969 

521, 400 


1.  211, 140 
2, 162, 440 


Value. 


Rubles. 
642,023 
315, 899 
14, 935, 823 


463,  017 

3,  087,  287 

8,261 

178,  701 

35,093 

443,  541 


I 


20, 109, 645 


Imported  chiefly  ftttm — 


France,  Germany,  England. 

Do. 
France,   Germany,    Spain,   Portugal, 

Greece,  England,  Austria,  Turkey, 

Italy. 
France,  Germany,  England,  Austria. 
France,  Germany,  England,  Holland. 
Germany. 
Germany,  England. 
Germany,  England,  Austria. 
England,  Germany. 


The  import  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  and 
although  falling  oflt*  6.42  per  cent,  in  1880,  it  amounted  to  2,920,086  poods, 
valued  at  10,421,964  rubles. 
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Oranges  and  lemons  take  the  lead  (1,190,000  poods,  worth  2,900,()(X)^ 
rubles),  and  were  chiefly  imported  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Greece.  Then  come  nuts  of  various  kinds  (520,000  ikkkIs, 
worth  2,110,000  rubles),  imported  chiefly  from  (lermany  and  Turkey; 
dried  fruit  (370,000  poods,  worth  2,020,000  rubles),  imj^orted  chiefly  from 
Turkey,  Germany,  France,  Greece,  and  Austria. 

The  following  table  gives  the  remaining  important  articles  of  this 
class ' 


Articles. 


Colonial  wares poods . . 

Coffee do... 

Spices do. .. 

Tobacco do... 

Fish IK>ods. . 

Do barrels. . 

Herrings do  .. 

Do poods.. 

Pickled do.., 

Dried  codfish do . . . 

Salt do.. 

Cereals,  in  kernels do. . , 

Wlieat,  pease,  beans .  do . . . 

Rye do.., 

Oats  and  buckwheat .  do . . 
Flour,  Tarions  kinds — do. . , 
Groats  and  pearl  barley .  do . . . 
Potato  meal  and  starch .  do . . 

Rice  do.. 

Yermicelli  and  mace  a  r  o  n  i , 

poods , 

Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  and 

compressed poods. . 

Condiments,  &,o do. . . 

Mineral  water bottles . . 

Pressed  yeast poods.. 

Cheese »■ do  .. 


Quantity.        Value. 


688.870 
500, 064 
160,000 
147,689 
731,  792 
433.706 
403,706 

91,796 

53,791 

582,597 

9, 069, 770 

2, 258. 017 

221,991 

1, 024. 347 

41, 112 
400,169 

22,632 

203,987 

936,527 

7,884 


356.822 
340.684 

1, 902, 451 
63,861 
63.195 


RubUs. 
9, 753, 149 
7, 129. 445 
2,000,000 
9, 621, 088 

7,853,736 

1 6, 283, 410 

1. 007, 498 

527,896 

6, 161, 199 

2, 641, 158 

264,286 

788,653 

40,236 

676,298 

52,167 

763,873 

8, 517, 967 

51,075 


501,273 
1, 135, 097 

338,027 

524.365 

1, 025, 102 


Per  cent,  of 

increase  or 

decrease. 


Imported  chiefly  from — 


I 


+    4.23     Germany  (two-thirds),  EngUoiL 
4  100  Germany,  Turkey,  Sec. 


Germany,  England,  Sweden. 


France,  Germany. 
Sweden  and  Norway. 
—  6         j  Germany,  England,  andAnstria- 


+  70        } 


Germany,     Roumania,   Holland 
and  AostriA. 

Germany,  Turkey,  Austria. 
Germany,  Austoria,  France,  Hol- 
land. 
Austria. 

Germany,  France,  SwitxerUnd. 
England  and  Holland. 


b.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

FREE  GOODS. 

Goal  was  imported  more  largely  in  1880  thau  in  any  preceding  year. 
The  import  was  114,144,997  poods,  valued  at  17,097,576  rubles  (37  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1879).  England  delivered  83,088,220  poods,  valued 
at  13,838,480  rubles ;  Germany  delivered  21,373,000  poods,  valued  at 
1,844,364  rubles;  Austria  delivered  7,832,760  poods,  valued  at  1,143,190 
rubles ;  France  delivered  951,360  poods,  valued  at  205,821  rubles.  This 
was  an  excessively  large  import,  induced  by  small  imports  in  preceding 
years,  and  causing  a  diminished  import  in  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


lime  and  cement 

Clay  for  technical  uses. . . 
Plants,  living  and  dried, 
for  mediciiuLl  uses. 

Hides 

Tallow 


Poods. 
8,850,294 
4,900,000 
672,366 


451, 772 
785,060 


Value. 


Rublea. 
1, 604, 800 
1,470,000 
2,409,606 


2.480,000 
4, 157, 908 


Per  cent,  of 
increase  or 
decrease. 


Imported  chiefly  firom — 


+  9.55 


-52 


England  and  Germany. 

Do. 
Germany,  England,  Turkey,  AustriA. 
and  France. 

Germany,  England,  Turkey,  Aastiia. 
and  France. 

Excepting  3,000  poods  of  Turkish, 
this  import  was  of  Americ-an  origin, 
though  but  341,957  ponds  came  di- 
rect from  the  Iinited  States. 
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DUTIABLE   GOODS. 


Unwrought  metals, — The  metal  import  has  been  increasing  for  some 
years,  reaching  in  1880  its  height,  and  a  value  of  61,734,784  rubles^' 
or  9.08  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  The  leading  articles  were :  Cast 
iron,  14,887,296  poods,  worth  9,054,852  rubles ;  boiler  metal,  rails,  &c., 
9,702,065  poods,  worth  17,578,155  rubles ;  sheet  iron,  various,  88,351 
poods,  worth  462,182  rubles;  steel,  2,393,607  poods,  worth  15,200,768 
rubles;  Bessemer  rails  (steel),  3,096,971  poods,  worth  6,969,307  rubles. 
Hereof  there  was  imported  from — 

Rubles'  worth  of 
iron  and  steel  goods. 

England : 20,600,000 

Germany 17,400,000 

Belgium 3,300,000 

Holland 2,800,000 

Austria 1,400,000 

France ; 4- 620,000 

Turkey 290,000 

Sweden 220,000 

The  other  leading  articles  of  import  are  specified  in  the  following 
table,  viz : 


Articles. 


Copper 

Tin 

Lead... 


Raw  cotton 


Cotton  yam... 

Wool 

Raw  wool. 


Yam 


Dyed  nnspon  wool. 

Shoddy 

Dyes 

Indijzo 

Animie 

Dye  extracts 

Djewoods 


Chemicals 

Acids. 

•   Soda.. 

Olive  oU  .. 


Silk,  raw  anspim 


Kerosene' 


Furs    .. 
Leather. 


Rubber  and  gntta-percha 

Resin 

Cocoaniit  and  palm  oil 

Hops  and  extract  of 


Quantity. 


PoodM. 
555, 910 
07,586 
986,437 

4,886,560 


568,419 
821.754 
391,402 

293.685 

122,722 

18, 445 

1, 837, 037 

36,742 

28,843 

185,508 

805,196 

3, 460, 679 

530,445 

1, 815,  540 

1,452,595 


30,712 


1, 445, 588 


130,650 

123,374 

733. 469 

194,  514 

85.137 


Value. 


RtibU*. 
6, 654. 430 
1. 016, 909 
2, 887, 711 

51, 951, 396 


20,784,754 

24, 405, 573 

6, 426, 332 

14, 915, 640 

2, 861, 331 
202,270 
16,580,688 
4,097,505 
3. 197, 611 
2, 550, 809 
1,253.940 

18.  532, 001 
4,985,248 
3,  825,  347 

13, 764, 653 


11, 024, 835 


4, 070. 000 

4, 063, 817 
3,896,984 

2, 308, 132 
1. 287, 897 
1,  284, 350 
1, 247, 728 


Percent  of  j 
increase  or ; 
decrease,    i 


—  13.42 


-31.69 
—  21.56 


—  7.78 


—  16.06 


—  3.67 


—  21.56 


Imported  principally  from — 


England,  Germany. 

England,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

England,  Germany,  France.  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium. 

South  America  (1,825,353  poods). 
United  Stotes  (572,900  poods). 
Germany  (1,000,000  poods),  Tur- 
key (642,235  poods),  England 
(59f ,929  poods),  and  a  trifle  from 
Austria  and  France. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany,  England,  Belgium,  and 

Austria. 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  and 

France. 
Germany,  England,  and  Austria. 
Germany,  England. 

Germany,  England,  and  Austria. 
Germany. 

Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Germany.  England,  France,  and 
Austria. 

England,  Germany,  and  France. 

Italy  (3,000,000  rubles),  Germany 

(2,500,000    rubles),    Turkey 

(1,600,000     rubles),    Greece 
"  (1,000^    rabies),  and  a   little 

from  England. 
Germany    (7,000,000   rabies),   the 

rest  from  France,  England,  and 

Austria. 
Germany  (834,257    poods).  United 

States  (218,010  poods). 
Germany,  Austria,  England. 
Crermany,   England,   Turkey,  and 

Austria. 
England,  Germany.  Holland. 
United  States,  England.  Germany. 
England,  Germany. 
Germany,  Austria. 


"The  value  of  the  kerosene  import  in  1873  was  10,300,000  rabies;  the  production  in  Russia  in  1880 
about  10,000,000  poods;  the  import  in  this  year  being  about  14^  percent,  of  the  production. 
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c.  Ma nv f a ciur €8  and  industrial  products. 

FREE   GOODS. 

Ill  this  category  machines  and  apparatus  take  the  first  place,  par- 
ticularly machines  for  working  up  fibrous  stuffs,  of  which  in  1880 
there  were  imported  2,390,034  poods,  valued  at  16,102,043  rubles;  agri- 
cultural machines,  813,351  poods,  valued  at  5,502,432  rubles.  The  im- 
port of  the  former  indicates  quite  a  development  of  ^Russia's  textile  in- 
dustries, and  the  demand  is  supplied  by  Germany  and  England  princi- 
pally, then  by  Austria,  France,  and  Belgium.  Of  the  latter,  Germjuiy 
supplied  4,048,729  rubles'  worth ;  England,  1,062,174  rubles ;  Austria, 
216,308  rubles;  the  tJnited  States,  51,750  rubles;  the  rest  being  divided 
up  between  Turkey,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  France ;  46^757  poods,  valued 
at  1,026,786  rubles,  were  also  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. 

DUTIABLE  GOODS. 

Machines  were  also  in  this  class  the  most  important  article;  4,015,760 
poods,  valued  at  45,815,505  rubles,  were  imported  in  1880,  being  55.19 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.    Of  this  import  there  were : 


Articles. 


Value. 


Copperapparatus  and  parUof  macbinery . 

Locomotives 

Portable  and  steam  engines,  fire  engines, 

&c. 
Farts  of  macbinery  and  appurtenances 

thereof. 


Poods. 
37,858 
205, 681 
1, 812, 545 

1, 059, 685 


Imx>orted  cbiefl  j  from— 


RubUs. 

505, 688  ;  Germany,  England,  and  Aa»tiia. 
5,205,092     Germany. 
18, 748, 939     Germany,  England.  Belginm.  Aie- 

tria,  Holland,  &.c. 
21, 355, 786     Germany,  England,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland. 


After  machinery  come  metal  wares,  which  are  10.97  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1879.  The  largest  importation  of  metal  wares  took  place  in  1872, 
when  it  reached  30,350,000  rubles;  in  1877  it  was  17,190,000  rubles;  in 
1878,  27,000,000  rubles;  in  1880  but  18,914,243  rubles.  Of  this  latter 
import  there  were :         ' 


Articles. 


Quantity.  |     Valoe. 


PoodM. 

Gold  and  silver  vrares '  19| 

Bronze  and  copper  wares I  4,509 

Bra 88  goods 39, 699 

Cast-iron  goods 412,592 

Iron  and  steel  goods 1,653,699 


583.409 

342,565 

744285 

1.547,M8 

14,990, 40 


Of  the  iron  and  steel  goods  the  leading  articles  were : 

Babies, 

Instruments  and  tools  for  artists,  tradesmen,  manufi^ctnrers,  agricnlturists^ 

&c 4,170,000 

Wrought-iron  articles 3,000,000 

Scythes  and  sickles 2,290,000 

Locks,  window  fastenings,  Ac 1, 380, OW^ 

Pistols,  small-arms,  &c 720,000 

The  gold  and  silver  wares  came  principally  from  Germany,  as  also 
bronze  and  brass  wares;  cast-iron  wares  from  England,  Holland,  and 
Belgium ;  iron  and  steel  wares  from  Germany,  England,  Austria,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Among  piece  goods,  cloth  and  other  woolen  wares  rank  first.  The 
import  in  1880  was  135,184  poods,  valued  at  12,103,176  rubles,  or  1.77 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1879 ;  845,055  rubles  hereof  were  fulled  cloth 
and  woolen  goods;  8,801,500  rubles  were  unfulled  stuffs  of  pure  wool. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  import  comes  from  Germany,  the  rest  from  England, 
Austria,  and  France. 

The  import  of  linen  and  hemp  goods  was  927,459  poods,  valued  at 
7,374,886  rubles,  or  5.62  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879.  The  chief  articles 
hereof  were  jute  sacks,  4,340,810  rubles,  chiefly  from  England,  and 
133,773  poods  of  linen,  valued  at  2,066,580  rubles,  principally  from  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Austria. 

The  import  of  cotton  manufactures  was  91,500  poods,  valued  at  6,011,093 
rubles,  or  0.61  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  The  import  consists  chiefly 
of  cotton  stuffs,  cotton  velvet,  trimmings,  and  came  principally  from 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  and  France. 

The  import  of  silk  wares  was  7,531  poods,  valued  at  3,488,330  rubles, 
and  was  chiefly  imported  from  Germany  (2,907,706  rubles) ;  but  355 
poods,  valued  at  239,045  rubles,  came  direct  from  France.  Austria 
delivered  a  similar  quantity,  whilst  England,  Belgium,  and  Turkey  sent 
exceedingly  small  quantities.  In  comparison  with  1879  the  import  in- 
creased 11.36  per  cent.,  but  compared  with  1872  and  1876  decreased  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

The  import  of  glass,  as  well  as  that  of  porcelain  and  faience  ware, 
was  the  largest  hitherto  known.  The  former  increased  10.43  per  cent., 
the  latter  1.91  per  cent.  The  gla.ss  import  was  201,702  poods  and 
748,418.  bottles  and  mirrors,  with  a  total  value  of  4,142,415  rubles.  The 
porcelain  and  faience  import  was  92,353  poods,  worth  1,309,734  rubles. 

Mirrors  and  bottles  are  the  chief  articles  among  the  glass  imports ; 
the  former  wa«  valued  at  1,400,000,  the  latter  at  1,800,000 rubles ;  900,000 
rubles'  worth  of  glass  and  crystal  wares  were  also  imported. 

The  import  of  faience  was  77,330  poods,  valued  at  858,937  rubles,  and 
the  import  of  porcelain  was  15,024  poods,  valued  at  450,797  rubles. 

Mirrors  and  glass  wares  are  largely  imported  from  Germany;  in  lesser 
degree  from  Belgium,  England,  Holland,  Austria,  and  France.  Faience 
wares  come  principallj' from  England  and  Germany;  porcelain  from 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France. 

Clocks  are  an  important  article,  although  the  import  has  decreased 
since  1876.  In  1880,  268,036,  with  1,787  poods  appurtenances,  valued 
at  4,782,214  rubles  (17  percent,  less  than  in  1879),  were  imported,  chiefly 
from  Germany ;  aft^r  which  came  Austria  (453,897  rubles),  France 
(95,034  rubles),  England  (71,043  rubles),  and  Switzerland  (40,000  rubles). 

Railway  carriages  were  formerly  an  important  article  of  import,  whose 
value  in  1878  was  8,500,000  rubles,  and  the  import  of  1880,  although  an 
increase  of  275.16  per  cent.,  has  fallen  to  833  wagons,  valued  at  523,230 
rubles.  As  the  demand  for  railway  carriages  was  very  large  in  1880,  this 
decrease  of  the  import  points  to  a  large  development  of  Russian  manu- 
factories. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  remaining  imj^orts  whose  value  ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000  rubles : 


Articles. 


Keadymade  clothiaK poods. . 

JoiueiH'  and  cabinet  work do. . . 

Do arsheens.. 

Paper  and  paper  wares poods. . 

Musical  iostruinents — do... 

Do No.. 

Bnttons poods.. 

Talle  and  laco do... 

Oaincailliui  and  uotionn do  .. 

Kubbfr  and  gutta-percha  goods, 

poo<ls         

Leatlier  goods poods. . 


Quantity. 


250,085 

232, 622 

40, 016 

234,561 

8.902 

2,252 

29,432 

8,300 

15,  899 

18,  088 
9,614 


Value. 


Imported  chiefly  from— 


Rubleit. 
2, 500, 854 

2, 251, 079 

2, 065,  796 

1, 726,  087 

1,404,171 
1,  345,  661 
1, 196, 130 

1,  036,  231 
964.335 


Germany,  Austria,  England,  France. 

Germany,  England,  Austria. 

Germany,  England,  Frai^e,  Austria. 

Germany,  Austria,  France. 

Germany,  Austria,  England,  France. 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  France. 
Germany,  Austria,  France. 


Germany.  England,  Austria,  France. 
Austria,*  Geiniany,  France. 
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B. — ^Trade  with  Finland. 

1.   EXPORTS   TO  FINLAND. 

Russia's  exports  to  Finland  in  1880  were  9,002,070  rubles,  viz  : 

Of  the  export  to  Finland :  Rabies.       Per  cent 

Alimentary  articles 5,O(3O,57«=5i:0 

Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures 2, 378,  417= 'ii.  "8 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 2, 163, 077 = 22. 52 

In  comparison  with  1879  alimentary  articles  decreased  25.74  per  cent., 
raw  materials  and  half  manufactures  increased  3.81  per  cent.,  and  man 
ufactnres  increased  24.18  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

Grain  takes  the  lead  with  3,206,821  rubles,  hereof  2,352,624  rubles'  worth 
of  flour,  which  compared  with  1879  decreased  46.55  per  cent.  The  next 
most  important  article  of  export  is  tobacco,  which  increased  36.20  per 
cent. 

b.  Bate  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

The  most  important  articles  in  this  category  are : 


Sheep's  wool  (yarious) 

Rag» 

Ud wrought  metals  . . . 

Iron :.. 

Cotton  yams 

Hemp 

Drugs 

Plants  and  seeds 

Varnish  .  

Wood  stnffs 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Valne. 


Poodt.      ' 

RubUt. 

8,816 

406,135 

248,046  ' 

322. 4tt 

270,200 

301,417 

202,379 

270,824 

5,372 

161, 1« 

45,579  1 

100.380 

28,028 

ia,»5 

56,685 

124,710 

3,555 

124,425 

106.383 

c.  Manufactures^  &c. 
The  leading  articles  of  this  class  are: 


Articles. 


Crockery,  &o 

Candles,  various  sorts 

Rubber  goods 

Soap „ 


Quantity,  i     Talae. 


PoodM. 

Manufactures  of  linen  and  hemp ^ 

Leather  wares '' 


15, 178 
38,656 
19,297 
4,674 
27,454 


505,808 
333,116 
231,991 
191,352 
144.  MS 
120.711 


2.   IMPORTS  FROM  FINLAND. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  11,442,203  rubles,  viz : 

Of  the  total  import  from  Finland :  Rubles.        Percent. 

Alimentary  articles 2, 583, 892=-^.  58 

Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures 3,024,914=26.44 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 5, 833, 397=50. 98 

The  first  and  last  increased,  respectively,  44.11  per  cent.,  and  40.37 
per  cent.  •,  the  second  decreased  18.42  per  cent. 
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a.  Alimentary  articles. 

The  most  important  article  is  butter,  which  in  1880  was  imported  to 
the  vahie  of  1,298,456  rubles,  bein|?  an  increase  of  34.54 per  cent.  Seven- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  lifty-two  cattle  and  36^462  sheep  and 
calves,  with  a  total  value  of  534,302  rubles,  were  also  imported, being  an 
increase  of  1.12  per  cent. ;  as  also  2,744  horses.  The  import  of  fish, 
47,129  barrels,  valued  at  318,597  rubles,  increased  83.40  per  cent.  Dairy 
products  valued  at  116,426  rubles  were  also  imported. 

b.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

About  2,000,000  rubles'  worth  of  un wrought  metal  were  imported  from 
Finland,  chiefly  malleable  iron  (1,571,440  rubles),  cast  iron,  384,650 
rubles;  455,711  rubles'  worth  of  firewood  and  large  quantities  of  resin, 
stones,  leather,  and  bark  were  also  imported. 

c.  Manufactures^  ctx*. 

Cotton  goods  and  wall  papers  are  the  leading  articles,  the  former  be- 
ing valued  at  2,6  39,373,  the  latter  384,203  rubles.  The  import  of  cotton 
goods  increased  238 J  per  cent. ;  676,522  rubles'  worth  of  writing  paper 
were  also  imported,  being  a  decrease  of  45 J  per  cent.  Besides  the  fore- 
going, 433,400  rubles'  worth  of  linen  manufactures,  172,841  rubles  metal 
goods,  208,543  rubles  glassware,  252,272  rubles  wagons,  &c.,  were  im- 
ported. 

C. — KussiA's  Trade  Across  the  Asiatic  Frontier. 

1.  EXPORTS. 

Eussia's  export  in  1880  across  this  frontier  was  12,704,949  rubles, 
viz: 

Of  total  export  across  Asiatic  frontier:  Rubles.       Per  cent. 

Alimentary  articles 1,321,539=10.40 

Raw  staffs  and  half  manufactures 6,730, 702=52.98 

Manufactures,  &c - 4,652,708=36.62 

The  exports  across  this  frontier  of  alimentary  articles  decreased  in 
comparison  with  1879  11.54  per  cent,  whilst  that  of  raw  materials  and 
half  manufactures  and  manufactures  increased,  respectively,  32.58  per 
cent,  and  18.22  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

The  grain  export  across  this  frontier  is  unimportant,  and  decreased 
in  1880  65.75  per  cent.,  and  was  sent  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  France; 
48,515  poods  of  raw  and  70,399  poods  of  refined  sugar,  valued  at  758,513 
rubles,  were  sent  chiefly  to  Persia.  The  cattle  export,  which  fluctuates 
greatly  and  decreased  43  per  cent.,  was  2,226  oxen  and  cows,  371  swine, 
and  1,804  sheep,  with  a  total  value  of  32,487  rubles.  Ninety-two  camels 
and  109  horses  were  also  exported;  cattle,  horses,  and  camels  went  to 
Turkey,  sheep  to  Persia,  and  swine  to  China. 

Tea  is  also  an  article  of  export ;  5,253  poods,  valued  at  118,556  rubles, 
having  been  exported,  and  chiefly  to  China  and  Turkey,  the  former  4,093 
poods,  valued  at  65,770  rubles. 

h.  Raw  stuffs  and  half  manufactures. 

Wool  and  silk  are  the  leading  articles  in  this  category.  Of  the  former, 
208,773  poods, tvorth  2,149,724  rubles,  151^  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879, 
were  sent  chiefly  to  Turkey,  Persia,  and  France.  Of  the  latter,  4,363 
poods  of  raw  silk,  worth  599,217  rubles;  22,119  poods  cocoons,  worth 
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1,288,565  rubles ;  and  7,781  poods  silk  waste,  in  all  34,263  poods,  wortb 
2,043,162  rubles,  were  exported  chiefly  to  Turkey,  Persia,  and  France. 

The  export  of  furs  increased  83.87  per  cent.,  and  was  sent  chietiv  to 
China,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  Hides,  tanned  and  raw,  increased  55^  per 
cent.,  and  were  exported  principally  to  China,  Persia,  and  Frane«C 

Tiie  export  of  unwrought  metal  decreased  42.56  per  cent.  Persia, 
China,  and  Turkey  were  the  chief  consumers.  Of  drugs  of  various  kinds, 
262,875  poods,  worth  170,838  rubles,  were  exported  chiefly  to  England 
and  France.  If  from  the  6,730,702  rubles'  worth  of  raw  material^i,  &c, 
exported  across  this  frontier  the  amount  taken  bj^  England  and  France 
be  deducted,  it  leaves  but  2,289,441  rubles  as  the  actual  Asiatic  consump- 
tion. 

c.  Manufactures. 

Russia,  from  her  natural  position,  should  supply  her  Asiatic  neigh- 
bors with  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds.  This  duty  is  but  partially 
performed,  however,  though  the  trade  is  gradually  increasing.  In  1879 
the  export  of  cotton  goods  increased  nearly  200  per  cent,  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  1880  it  increased  an  additional  2.73  per  cent, 
being  76,107  poods,  valued  at  1,902,680  rubles.  Persia,  China,  and  Tur- 
key are  chief  consumers. 

Woolen  goods,  on  the  contrary,  decreased  from  4,500,000  rubles  in 
1872  to  873,732  rubles  in  1879,  when  in  1880  the  export  rose  to  1 ,381,209, 
or  57  per  cent.,  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  France  being  the  chief  con- 
sumers. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  and  seventy-eight  arsheens 
of  sack  linen,  valued  at  156,055  rubles,  were  sent  to  Persia,  which  also 
took  considerable  quantities  of  Eussian  glass  and  porcelain  wares  and 
stearine  candles. 

2,   IMPORTS  ACROSS  THE  ASIATIC  FRONTIER. 

The  total  imports  across  this  frontier  were  33,035,967  rubles,  viz!  - 

Of  total  import  -across  this  frontier :  '  Rubles.     Per  cent 

Alimentary  articles 26,311,427  =  79.65 

Half  manufactures  and  raw  material 3,535,335=  10.70 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 3,189,205=  9.65 

being  an  increase  against  1879  of,  respectively,  15.43  per  cent.  1.4  jier 
cent.,  and  26.34  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

Tea  is  the  leading  article.  In  1871  the  tea  imported  across  this  fron- 
tier was  6,300,000  rnbles,  and  in  1880  998,841  poods,  worth  'J2,4U,'m 
rubles,  and  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  import  of  1879.  in 
comparison  with  che  tea  import  all  other  articles  are  unimportant,  and 
are  contained  in  the  following  table:  * 


Articles. 


Qaantity.  I     Value. 


I  Rubles. 

Fruit poods..         587,383  '  1,547,617 

Fish do....i    1,177,665  654,314 

Rice do....;        855,553'  575,735 

Domestic  animals do \ |  351,755 

Grain do .'J62,  W7  ,  258,777 

Flour do....i        140,135'  230,148 

Drinkables pints. .i           1.718    >  in«  o.i 

Do bottles..           47,667     5  106.241 

*^"frar poods..            23.524  1  63.296 

Tobacio do...             6,271  48,245 


Principally  imported  ftx»m— 


Persia,  Turkey,  France. 

Persia,  Turkey,  France,  Central  As  a. 

Persia,  France,  Turkey. 

Persia,  China,  Turkey. 

Persia,  Turkey,  Frau<  e. 

France,  Persia. 

France,  Turkey.         " 

Persia,  China. 

Persia,  Turkey,  France. 
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The  import  of  the  last  two  articles  in  187o-'76  was,  respective!}', 
566^565  rubles,  and  528,701  rubles. 

b.  Raw  nmterials  and  half  manufactures. 

Cotton  is  the  most  important  article.  The  import  annually  increases, 
and  amounted  in  1880  to  336,390  poods,  valued  at  1,403,283  rubles.  The 
largest  portion  comes  from  Persia,  the  rest  from  France.  After  cotton 
come  hides ;  the  import  constantly  increases,  and  was  in  1880,  80,511 
poods,  worth  391,078  rubles,  or  lOJ  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  China 
and  Persia  send  the  most,  but  a  small  part  comes  from  Central  Asia. 
The  remaining  articles  are  stated  in  following  table: 


Articles. 


Qaantity.        Value. 


Furs 

Colors  and  dyes 

Unwrought  metals . . 

Coals 

Clay  (technical  uses) 

Leather... 

silk 


31,919 

25,503 

82.335 

829, 471 

337,658 

6,387 

781 


BubUs. 
393,003 
180,655 
178, 234 
159,  803 
127, 936 
122,205 
47,886 


Principally  imported  from— 


Persia,  China. 

France,  Persia,  Turkey. 

Turkey.  England,  France. 

Englaua,  Persia. 

England,  France. 

Persia,  France,  Turkey. 

Persia. 


c.  Manufactures  and  industrial  products. 


Articles. 


Asiatic  cotton  stofTs poods . . 

SUk  wares do — 

Woolen  wares dozen . . 

Cotton  wares poods.. 

Machines,  du; do 

Iron  and  steel  wares do 


Quantity. 


{ 


23,479 
1,415 
8,884 
3,882 
5.968 
26,801 
24,603 


Yalue. 


Rubles. 
590,463 
510, 112 

464,039 

202,596 
164, 026 
160,245 


Imported  principally  fW>m. 


Persia,  Turkey,  and  China. 

Persia,  France,  China,  Turkey,  Germany. 

Persia,  France,  Turkey. 

France,  Turkey,  Persia. 
Turkey,  France. 
Turkey,  France. 


D. — Channels  taken  by  Eussia's  Foreign  Trade. 

i     « 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  tra<le  as  compared  with  1879: 

a.  White  Sea  ports. 


Exports: 

Rubles. 

Poods  .^. 
Imports: 

Rubles . 

Poods.. 


1680. 


1879. 


10,215,946  10,441,562 

12,130,562  11,631,329 

780.188  907,726 

1,138,610  1,252,846 


Plus  or  mi- 
nus compared 
with  1879. 


Per  cent 

—  2.16 
+  4.29 

-17. 67 

—  9.12 


Total: 

•      Rubles 10.996,134     11,389.287 

Poods 13,269,172     12,884,175 


—  4.33 
4-  2.99 


The  White  Sea  ports  have  only  a  value  for  the  export  trade,  92.90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade  done  being  export;  2,228,724  rubles  worth 
of  alimentary  articles,  12.78  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879,  w^ere  exported, 
as  also  7,950,050  rubles  worth  of  raw  materials,  being  a  decrease  of  4.75 
per  cent.  Of  alimentary  articles  grain  ranks  first  with  2,154,938  rubles, 
12.47  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.    Of  raw  materials,  the  leading  arti- 
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cles  are,  tlax,  4,566,585  rubles  (1.02  per  cent,  less  than  iu  1879) ;  wood, 
2,083,079  (10.16  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879);  linseed,  904,810  rubles 
(35.15  per  cent,  less  tban  iu  1879);  resins,  310,949  rubles  (12.28  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1879).  The  most  important  import  article  is  fish,  of 
which  588,535  poods,  worth  531,399  rubles  (18.38  per  cent,  less  than  1879) 
were  imported.  The  business  of  the  various  custom-houses  of  this  dis- 
trict was : 


Exports. 


Poods. 

Archangel 9.793,994 

Onega I        840,253 

Othtor  castom-houses 1, 496, 315 


Ruhle$. 
9,  498,  899 
255,602 
461,  445 


Import  A. 


Pood^. 

1,  001, 980 
56,582 
79.788 


Rvhla. 

650,667 
51.832 
77,6?9 


1),  Baltic  ports^  exclusive  of  Finland. 


1880. 


200  571, 434 


Exports : 

Kublos 

Poods I    178,768,330 

Imports : 

Rubles 217,432,614 

Poods 130,343,241 


Total: 

Rubles I    418,004,048 

Poods I    307,111,571 


1879. 


Plus  or  mi- 
nus compared 
!     with  1879. 


232. 434,  885 
204, 627. 681 

214. 477, 309 
118. 442,  466 


Percent 
-13.74 
-13.«1 

^  1.37 
+  10.04 


446.902,194 
323, 070, 147 


_  6.47 
-4.» 


Of  the  total  trade  of  these  ports  52.02  per  cent,  was  imi>ort  and  47.98 
per  cent,  export  trade.    The  chief  exports  were: 

1.  Alimentary  articles. 

Grains,  88,023,809  rubles,  being  a  decrease  of  35.18  per  cent.  Hereof, 
oats,  6,293,187  tchetverts;  rye,  3,745,147  tchetverts;  barley,  491,669 
tchetverts;  groats,  295,610  tchetverts;  wheat,  215,931  tchetverts;  rye 
flour,  50.866  tchetverts.  Total  export  of  alimentary  articles  was  valued 
at  91,312,662  rubles,  being  a  decrease  from  1879  of  34.54  per  cent, 

2.  JRaw  material  and  half  manufaciurea. 

The  tptal  export  was  107,178,652  rubles,  an  increase  of  18.14  per  cent. 
The  leading  articles  were — 


Articles. 


Ji'ax.. poods.. 

Flax  tow do 

H""®,*** tchetverts!.'! 

Wood 

Hemp !.*.'."."."". l!poods!!l 

Wool *do 

Bnstles cIo 

Hempseed .'.'.'.**.*.*..".'.".' 'tchetverts;.' 

TaUow poods 

Bones ^o        1 

I-cather .'.!!.'.'.'."  .".'.*.'.'.".'.'.'.'!.'.'!.*  ."do .'!.!' 


Quantity.  !     Value. 


6, 741, 297 

938,050 

1,818.543 


1,887,289 
303, 113 

50,556 
177.188 
243.126 
955.  47U 

45,  510 


Rubles. 

34,612,691 

3,156,683 

19,  805. 296 

18,463,908 

7,  225,  751 

2. 924. 164 

2,541,989 

1, 568,  519 

1.292,854 

905.170 

691.696 


Per  cent. 

more  than 

1879. 


i.  10 


as; 

ia32 

a94 

27.9 
&37 

«KlJt 

32.31 
2AS 
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3.  Manufactures f  tfc. 

The  total  exports  were  2,080,120  rubles,  a  decrease  of  5.86  per  cent. 

The  leading  articles  were,  ropes  and  cordage,  161,974  poods,  worth 
039,865  rubles ;  increase,  5.14  per  cent.  Sa<5k  linen,  6,232,364  arslieeus, 
worth  601,865  rubles;  increase,  18  per  cent. 

The  chief  imports  were — 

1.  Free  goods,  36,998,361  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  11.07  per  cent. 

Hereof—  Rabies. 

o.  Coal,  66,188,852  poods 10,225,023,  -f  24  percent. 

b.  Tallow,  529,763 poods 2,544,096 

c.  Machines  for  working  fibrous  materials 8, 589, 350 

d.  Ajijriciiltural  machines 1, 230, 551 

€.  Raw  bides,  172,769poods 1,404,927 

/.  Grainr  1,334,972  poods 1,951,641 

2.  DUTIABLE   GOODS. 


Description. 


a. 


b. 


e. 


Alimontary  articles 

Spirits,  wine,  beer,  Sec.  . . . 

Tea 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Fish  andheriings 

Fruit   

Cooking  salt 

Kaw  materials,  &c 

Un wrought  metals 

Cotton 

Cotton  yams 

Dves 

\l^ool 

Olive  oil 

Chemicals 

Leather 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha . 

Kerosene 

Manufactures,  Sec, 

■Machines  and  locomotives 

Metal  wares 

Woolen  wares 

Linen  wares 

Glass  wares 

Cotton  wares 


Value. 


ItiibUt. 

35, 144. 427 

10, 781. 061 

4, 693, 130 

4.682,107 

3,  768,  823 

3, 252,  510 

2.  556,  518 

1. 325,  686 

106, 426, 508 

45,  921,  553 

29,  822, 298 

6, 598,  988 

6, 401, 352 

5, 985. 583 

5. 643, 668 

5,  694, 419 
2,098,600 
1, 845, 184 
1, 432, 996 

38,  863,  318 
17, 669, 938 

6,  574, 159 
2. 368,  947 
2, 218, 410 
1, 673,  663 
1,293,592 


Increase,  -f ; 
decrease,  — . 


I'er  cent. 
+  4L22 
+  88.23 
+  13.16 
+  16.12 
-1-109. 
-I-  45.21 

—  7.76 

—  5.M 

—  13.5 
+  13.78 

—  27.14 

—  43.63 

—  15.43 

—  21.63 
+     0.91 

—  0.88 

—  12.13 

—  25. 21 
--  37.38 
+  16.95 
-f  75.81 

—  17.  82 

—  8.47 

—  26. 40 

—  12.64 
--  0.52 


The  business  done  at  the  various  custom-bouses  of  this  district  was — 


Ports. 


Exports. 


Bublc*. 

St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt 88,341,246 

Riga 55,489,610 

lievel 19,983,586 

Libau 25,450,526 

Peinan  i  8,229,429 

Baltic  Port ;  679,801 

Windau  1,485,463 

Narva 1  561,379 

Other  porta 350,364 


Imports. 

Total  trade. 

RubUt. 

Ruble*. 

92,  318,  288 

180,  659,  564 

43,  280,  222 

98,  769,  732 

67,  783,  230 

87, 766,  816 

9.188,866 

34,  639.  392 

156,  016 

8, 385,  445 

3, 234.  783 

3.914,584 

267,  886 

1,7.5.3.349 

979,  295 

1,530,674 

69,  403 

419.767 

4277- 
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c.  Southern  ports. 

Of  the  total  trade  of  these  ports  68.42  per  cent,  was  export  and  31.58 
per  cent,  import  trade,  viz : 


Exports rubles.. 

Do pood8.. 

Imports rubles. . 

Do poods.. 

Total  rubles 

Total  poods 


1880.  1879.  urn. 

i _ 

PeretHt 


135,040.661 

201,639.279 

— 3ie 

108,  235, 315 

176,735,007 

—  »7I 

82,327.083 

55,429.659 

+  1144 

31, 267, 833 

27.289.728 

+  U« 

197,867.754  |     257.068.938  —tie 

139, 498, 148       204.  024,  735  ,  —  31  C 


The  chief  articles  of  export  were : 

1.  Alimentary  articles. 

Total,  105,802,319  rubles,  a  decrease  of  39.54  per  cent.     Hereof— 

Bobks. 

Wheat 71.656,220 

Barley 57,888,740 

Flour 2,543,668 

Batter  (a  decrease  of  49.2  per  cent. ) 571, 988 

Maize 7.901,6«K 

Rye 8,137,989 

Caviar  (decrease,  14.63  per  cent.) 1,150,067 

The  total  value  of  the  grain  export  was  100,755,859  rubles,  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent 

2.  Haw  matermlt  and  hnlf  manufactures. 

Linsee<l 12, 701, 358,  being  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent. 

Other  oleaginous  seed 4, 901, 305,  being  an  increase  of  23.95  per  cent 

Wool 5, 688, 047,  being  an  increase  of  69  per  cent. 

Tallow 867, 151,  a  decrease  of  22.85  per  cent. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  were : 

1.  Free  goods. — Coal,  18,612,093  poods,  worth  4,056,699  rubles,  an  in- 
crease of  65  per  cent, 

2.  Alimentary  articles. — Fruit,  6,841,812  rubles,  being  a  decrease  of 
10  per  cent. ;  tobacco,  39,984  poods,  worth  4,152,111  rubles,  an  increase 
of  108.7  per  cent. ;  tea,  55,574  poods,  worth  3,446,699  rubles,  an  increase 
of  127.3  per  cent. ;  drinkables,  1,569,757  rubles,  a  decrease  of  4.48  per 
cent. ;  coffee,  1,563,072  rubles,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent, 

3.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures. — Cotton,  907,788  poods,  worth 
8,536,446  rubles,  an  increase  of  16.48  per  cent,;  unwrought  metals, 
5,839,230  rubles ;  olive  oil,  3,995,265  rubles ;  kerosene,  439,017  rubles, 
and  increase  of  252  per  cent. 

4.  Manufactures. — Linen  wares,  2,690,811  rubles,  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent. ;  metal  wares,  2,098,658  rubles,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent, ;  machin- 
ery, &c.,  882,588  rubles,  an  increase  of  1 7  per  cent. ;  glass  wares,  842,434 
rubles ;  woolen  wares,  500,000  rubles. 
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The  business  done  at  the  various  ports  of  this  district  was  : 


Port«. 


Exports. 


Imports.       Total  trade. 


Bhtck  Sea :  Rubles. 

Odew*a 55,676,794 

Nicolalcf i  21,878,550 

SevflMtopol 5,920,009 

laraBil I  4,000.215 

Reui 992,625 

Kertch    j  639,404 

FeodoMa 716,659 

£  11  pat  ori  a \  528, 637 

Soa  of  Azof :  , 

Roatoff 2-»,656,728 

Tagaoro)^ ;  9,135,314 

Berdyansk I  6, 995,  245 

Yeisk 2,268,217 

Mariopol    ...   i  2,075,452 


49, 014. 427 

791, 069 

4,  279, 476 

429,022 

306.  56^) 

98,921 

21.  302 

44,  395 

9«2, 437 
:>,  968, 099 

163,875 
16,360 
61,551 


Ruble*. 
104,  691. 221 

22.  669,  628 
11. 199.  485 

4, 429, 237 

1,290,188 

738,325 

787,  961 

573, 082 

23,  619, 165 
15.103,413 

7, 150. 120 
2,284,586 
2, 137, 003 


d.  Land  frontiers. 

1.— EUROPEAN  LAND  FRONTIER. 


DeacHption. 


1880. 


Exports rubles. . ; 

Do pooils . .  i 

Imports  rubles.. 

Do poods.. 


130,  537,  377 

101, 069, 171 

297,  703,  806 

74,  309,  341 


TotAl  rubles 428,331,183 

Total  poods ;     175,378,512 


1879. 


161.008.430 

123,001,557 

277.  357,  81ft 

56. 438,  600 


1880. 


Per  cent. 


*10.38 
^18.00 
t  7.37 
t31.67 


430,  266, 254 
180,430,256 


2.40 

2.80 


*  Decrease. 


t  iDcreaae. 


Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  trade  across  the  land  frontier  is  import  tradf. 
The  chief  exports  were,  out  of  a  total  of  130,537,377  rubles,  as  follows : 
1.  Alimentary  articles, — Total  export,  58,162,191  rubles,  44.55  per  cent, 
of  whole  trade ;  grain,  37,452.952  rubles,  a  decrease  of  34.22  per  cent. 
Hereof:  Rye,  14,333,123  rubles;  wheat,  14,020,682;  maize,  2,402,722; 
oats,  1,667,225;  barley,  1,413,211;  millet,  1,013,343;  cattle,  17,772 ;  swine, 
705,699;  calves  and  sheep,  311,343,  with  a  total  value  of  12^375,272 
rubles.  Horses,  21,878,  with  a  value  of  1,558,411  rubles,  a  decrease  of 
32.27  per  cent.  Spirits,  &c.,  1,614,828  rubles,  a  decrease  of  13.64  per 
cent. 

2.— RAW  MATERIALS  AND  BALF  MANUFACTURES. 


Articles. 


Flax poods. 

Hemp do... 

Wood do... 

Wool do  .. 

Linseed tchetverts . 

other  oil  Hee<ls do... 

Hides  and  leather poods. 

Fnrs 

Bristles poods . 


Quantity. 


3. 310, 715 
1,  939,  043 


Value. 


,  Increase,  -f ; 
'  decrease.  — . 


485.  908 
289,  806  ! 
180,566 
311,290  • 


80,382 


Ruhlem. 

17,717,637 

10.  305,  089 

10,  H78, 233 

6.  741. 255 

3,  865,  808 

2,  368,  51ft 

3,  552.  081 
3, 179.9<)7 
1,8-,  2,  847 


Per  cent 
-48.50 

-  7.44 

-  1.85 
+24.9 
•f  39. 13 

Vi9.'84 

-h67.88 
f27.50 


The  chief  imports  were — 

1.  Free  goods  j  30,972,725  rubles,  an  increase  of  5.67  per  cent.  Hereof: 
Machines  and  spindles,  8,229,000  rubles ;  agricultural  machines,  3,627,383 
rubles,  an  increase  of  30.28  per  cent. ;  books,  maps,  &c.,  2,908,613  rubles, 
a  decrease  of  11.09  per  cent. ;  coal,  29,122,456  poods,  worth  2,811,052  ru- 
bles; tallow,  249,139  poods,  worth  1,586,102  rubles;  wood,  1,353,469 
rubles;  ores,  1,111,465  poods,  worth  1,314,098  rubles. 
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2.  Dutiable  goods. — Hereof: 

a.  Alimentary  articles,  79,296,205  rubles,  au  increase  of  42.81  percent. 
Hereof: 


ArticU  8. 


Quantity.  I      Value.       ^^^^^^  Z 


decreaM?.  -. 


{      Pood*.       I     Ruhlet. 

Tea 995,813     55,505,750 

Drinkables I    7.711,519 

Cookingsult 5,342,384       4,802,978 

Fish I    3.  172,495 


Fruit. 


1,  514, 385 


PereetU. 

-  6.13 

^las* 

+  16.3? 


h.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactuFes,  112,743,820  nibleji,  a  de- 
crease of  10.77  per  cent.    Hereof: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Wrought  metals 

Wool 

Cotton 

Cotton  yarn 

Chemicals 

Silk .. 

Dyes 

OUveoil   

Furs 

Kerosene 

Leather , 


Ruble*, 

19,  966,  914 

18,  248.  860 

13,  592,  652 

12,  949,  731 

12,088,895 

10, 474.  380 

9.398,698 

4.  732,  503 

3,  609.  493 

2, 475,  789 

1,560,533 


jlncieaM-.T: 
idccroase,— . 

Perctht 

'  —17. 12 

+  14.91 

i  —27.01? 

'  —22.54 

-21. 01) 

I  —  L38 

—  2.» 

— i7.oe 

—15.30 


c,  Manafactares,  &c.,  74,781,056  rubles,  an  increase  of  13.02  per  cent. 
Hereof: 


Articles. 


Machines,  &.C.. 

Metal  wares 

Woolen  wares  . . 
Cotton  wares  . . . 
CIo<'ks,  watches 
Linen  wares  .... 

Silk  wares 

Clothing 

Glass  wares 


Value. 


I  Increase,--, 
decrease,  -. 


Ruhln. 
27,  248, 230 
10,  226,  635 
9,233,608 
4,368.838 
3,472,833 
2,  470, 168 
2,  241, 154 
2,  088. 404 
1. 624,  661 


Percent 

+  45-^ 
—  7.18 
+  2.31 

+  1.T 
+19.3 

.      -f  7.oa 
+  6.6 
+22.00 
+  &00 


9 

The  business  done  at  the  leading  custom-houses  was  as  follows : 


Places. 


Exports. 


RubU*. 


Moscow  .. 

Wirballen *S1.798,129 

Alexandrovo i  4.608.998 

Sosuovitza 8,705,986 

'^  9,123,922 


6ra7.eio 

Wai-saw 

Neshava 

Wolotshinsk . . . 

Gianitsa 

St.  Peteisburg 

Mlava 

Radizinlo   ..... 

Karkoff , 

Yurburg 


Imi>orts.       ^  Total  trade. 


6. 779, 152 

14, 323. 180 

9,  289,  356 

5,  394,  684 


4, 435,  593 
4, 405, 324 


3,  590,  243 


RubUs. 
133,227,539  1 
30,  666,  606 
43,325.476  I 
16.121,856  I 
13,  572,  872  ' 
12,450,027  i 

3.760,593  , 

4. 108,  92»  ! 

6,042,643  I 
no,  321,  401 

4,846,950 

4.617,671  ; 
:5, 112,762 

1. 160, 142  , 


Rubiet. 

133, 227. 53f 

62.464.735 

47,834.474 

24, 627, 842 

22,696,794 

19. 229. 179 

18, 083, 773 

13,398.277 

11,437,327 

10, 321, 401 

9,2^543 

9.022.995 

5,112,762 

4, 750, 265 


luchKling  .>l,410,878  rubles  worth  of  goods  ente:edin  the  local  marine  custom-houso, 
T  incjudiug  1,316,  286  rubles  worth  of  goods  entered  in  the  local  marine  oustoni  house. 
+  liicluams  ^.'24\,'i45  t"a\s\v:*s^«vvV\o<  «,ooda  entered  in  the  local  marine  cust4>Q.-hou8e. 
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e.  Asiatic  frontiers, 

BUSINESS  DONE  IN  THE  TRANSCADCASIAN  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 


Description. 


1880. 


1879. 


Increase,  -f ; 
decrease,  — , 
as  compared 
with  1879. 


Exports rubles.  I 

Do poods. -I 

Imports rubles'. 

Do poods.. i 


Total  rubles. 
Total  poo<ls 


7,  917, 903 
1,614.866 
7,  783, 701 
4,  614,  565 

l.'i,  701, 604 
6, 129, 431 


6,  558, 236 
2,  406,  696 
8,  670,  388 
2,811,498 


15, 228,  624 
5, 218, 194 


Per  cent. 
+20.  73 
-32.90 
- 10.  25 
-f60.  57 


-r  3.04 
+17.  46 


Of  the  exported  wares,  1,01)9,175  rubles,  a  decrease  of  17.53  per  cent.? 
were  alimentary  articles,  chiefly  sugar  and  gmin ;  5,425,149  rubles,  an  in- 
crease of  32.*i4  per  cent.,  were  raw  materials  and  half  manufactures? 
chiefly  wool,  silk,  and  hides ;  1,393,029  rubles,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent.i 
were  manufactures,  &c.,  chiefly  woolen  and  cotton  wares. 

Of  the  imports,  1,155,307  rubles,  an  increase  of  44.38  per  cent.,  were 
free  goods,  chiefly  grain,  domestic  animals,  and  skins ;  6,028,334  rubles 
were  dutiable  goods,  viz,  alimentary  articles,  2,353,012  rubles,  a  decrease 
of  8.55  per  cent.,  chiefly  fruit  and  rice;  raw  materials  and  half  manufact- 
nres^  1,401,842  rubles,  an  increase  of  1.49  per  cent.,  chiefly  furs  and 
cotton  ;  manufactures,  2,813,430  rubles,  adecrease  of  27  per  cent.,  chiefly 
cotton,  woolen,  silk,  and  metal  wares. 

PORT  OF  ASTRACITAN. 


Description. 


1880. 


1879. 


Export rubles. . 

Do poods . . 

Import rubles. . 

Do  poods.. 


Total  rubles 
Total  poods . 


2,267,163 
179,  849 

2,  469, 0.'JO 
916,  458 

4.736,213 
1,096,307 


1.966,184 

198.  525 

2,  632,  749 

1,222,475 


Increase,  +  ; 
decrease, — , 
as  compared 
with  1879. 


4,  598,  9.33 
1, 421,  000 


Per  cent. 
+15.31 

—  9.41 

—  6.22 
—25. 11 


-f  2.98 
-29.61 


Of  the  exports,  the  only  one  worth  mentioning  are  raw  materials, 
181,555  rubles,  a  decrease  of  14.10  per  cent.,  chiefly  unwrought  metal, 
and  manufactures,  1,993,274  rubles,  an  increase  of  10.42 per  cent.,  chiefly' 
cotton,  woolens,  and  metal  wares. 

The  imports  were,  alimentar3^  articles,  973,033  rubles,  a  decrease  of 
14  per  cent.,  chiefly  fish  and  fruit;  and  raw  materials,  &c.,  1,44^^,027 
rubles,  chiefly  cotton  and  skins. 

CrSTOM-HOrSBS  OF  KYACHTA  AND  THE  RIVER  AMOOR. 


Description. 


Merchandise,  exports rubles . .  { 

Do poods. .  I 

Merchandise,  imports rubles . . ; 

Do pooils  .  [ 

Precious  metal  exports rubles  . 

Total  merchandise,  rubles 

Total  mercHtandise,  poods 


1880. 


2,519,883 

199.418 

22,783,216 

1.044,355 

2,915,700 

25,  303,  099 
1,243,773 


1879. 


l,9":i.P36 

87,  642 

19  002,  506 

897,  980 

2, 690,  548 

20,  984.  442 
98,'>,  622 


Increase,  +; 
decrea8*». — , 
as  compared 
with  lb79. 


Per  rent 
-f-  27.  14 
-•-127.54 
-f  19.89 
-\-  16.30 
H-    8.37 

-f  20.  51 
+  26.  20 
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Auioug  the  exports,  alinientary  articles,  129,480,  an  increase  of  9.58 
per  cent.,  chiefly  tea.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures,  1,123,998 
rubles,  an  increase  of  47.33  percent.,  chiefly  furs  and  leather;  raanufact 
ures,  1,206,405  rubles,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.,  chiefly  cotton,  woolen, 
>and  metal  wares. 

Among  the  irajmrts  were  alimentary  articles,  22,441,250  rubles,  au  iii- 
t3rea8eof20.55per  cent,  chiefly  tea;  raw  materials,  101,028  rubles,  ebiefly 
skins ;  manufactures,  240,332  rubles,  chiefly  notions  and  silk  wares. 

E.— Participation  of  Foreign  Nations  in  Russian  Trade  in  1880. 

1— ACROSS  THE  EUROPEAN  FRONTIER. 
[In  millions  of  mbles.) 


Countric'!*. 


o 

X 


German  V i  138. 12 

Great  rfritain l*«-2» 

Frnoco 53.25 

AoHtria 32. 55 

H^ninnd 2a20 

Turkey 13-58 

Bi'lpium 18-80 

other  ooantries I  l-^fi 

SonthAmerica !  0.01 

North  America 5.23 

Sweden  and  Norway  12.12 

Italy ; 5.fcl 

Roumania  ••  W 

Denmark '  5. 77 

Greece 2.21 

Spain 0.0» 

Portugal 0.42 


I 


©5 

^r 

« 

w 

B  IT 

• 

1 

o 

•■M 

0^^ 

^ 

^5 

c 

w2 

9 

•*  tt 

«  e 

e 

&-  o 

O 

•    •• 

^^ 

*-^ 

^  *- 

H 

m     mm 

20. 

274.27 

47.42 

412.39 

38.09 

31. 12 

150.48 

26.02 

298.77 

'AS 

11.18 

20.82 

3.60 

74.07 

T.02 

6.83 

23.06 

4. 

55l6I 

5.21 

5.92 

7.  52 

1.30 

35.  ?2 

3.31 

2.85 

19.  «6 

3.29 

22.64 

3.01 

3.97 

7.42 

1.28 

26  32 

?.« 

0.:{9 

14. 42 

2.49 

1&2» 

1.64 

0.00 

15.97 

2  76 

1.*^  98 

L51 

1.10 

10.90 

1.76 

15.43 

14< 

2.55 

2.93 

0.51 

15.05 

1.42 

1.22 

6.31 

1.09 

12.12 

1.15 

2.09 

1.79 

0.31 

11.75 

1.11 

1.21 

0.72 

0.12 

6.49 

0.C1 

0.46 

2.22 

0.38 

4.4.3 

0.4S 

0.02 

1.69 

0.26 

1.78 

0.17 

0.09 

1.14 

0.19 

i.r 

0.15 

2.— ACROSS  THE  ASIATIC  FRONTIER. 


Countrici«. 


c5 

u 
.  C 

§5 


►.5 

^5 


China 2.52 

Persia 3.94 

Fraiice 4. 35 

Turkey 1.76 

England 

Other  countiiofl 0. 13 


19.84 
30.90 
34.26 
13.86 


1.04 


o 

c 

s 


22.78 
6.86 
1.59 
1.31 
0.35 
0.13 


o  * 


9  a 
«  s 


l^ 


68.95 
20.76 
4.81 
3.97 
1.06 
0.70 


s 


23. 3« 
10.80 

a»4 

3.07 
0.35 


F.— Transit  Trade  in  1880. 

The  value  of  tbe  merchandise  crossing  tlie  European  frontier  iu  1880 
as  transit  goods  wa«  1,000,987  rubles,  an  increase  of  29.35  per  cent.^ 
chiefly  wood  and  herrings ;  and  of  that  crossing  the  Caucasian  frontier, 
4,574,599  rubles  bound  for  Persia,  and  936,371  rubles  for  European  lands, 
sugar,  dry  goods,  tea,  silk,  and  opium  are  the  chief  articles. 

G. — Confiscated  Merchandise 

The  value  of  the  confiscated  wares  in  1880  was: 

1 .  On  the  European  frontier,  443,019  rubles,  a  decrease  of  10.46  percent. 

2.  On  the  Asiatic  frontier,  21,809  rubles,  a  decrease  of  43.69  i)er  c^ut. 
The  confiscated  goods  on  the  European  frontier  were  chiefly  brandy, 

tea,  and  dry  goods;  and  on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  tea,  cotton  goods  and 
cattle. 
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H.— .Russian  Navigation  in  1880. 

1.— ARRIVALS  AT  EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


Poi  is  of  the— 


Whit©  Sea 

Steamers 

Baltic  Sea 

Steamers 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Asof 

Steamers 

Grand  total 

Steamerfi 


a 
it 

'S 

6 
"A 


337 
19 
5,696 
2,215 
2,046 
1,063 


a 

o 
+ 


Per  cent. 
+  3.06 
+26.67 
+  2.74 
+  1.98 
+  3.81 
+  8.69 


ao 


O 

}?5 


545 

94 

2.544 

1.219 

1.864 

722 


Per  cent. 
+  6.24 
+28.27 
-10.23 
-20.17 
-34.76 
-61.49 


.a 

S 

a 
(3 


O 


882 
113 
8,240 
3.434 
3,910 
1,785 


13,032 
5,332 


« 

"5 

o 

+ 


Percent. 
+  5.00 
+28.41 

-  4.08 

-  7,16 
-ia76 
-16.74 


-  7.12 
-10. 09 


The  tounage  of  the  foregoing  13,022  vessels  was  2,509,444  lasts,  a  de- 
crease of  20.37  per  cent.  The  steamers'  tonnage  was  1,737,729,  a  decrese 
of  24.78  per  cent. 


2— DEPARTURES  FROM  RUSSIAN  PORTS. 


PortH  of  the—  '       S 


WhiteSea 871 

Steamers 110 

BalticSca 7,335 

Steamers i  3. 156 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof 2,  832 

Steamers 1, 292 


c 
a 

1 

u  . 
eta 


o 

+ 


Grand  total.  11,038 

Steamers 4,  558 


Per  cent 
+  4.81 
+29.41 
-  7.08 
-12.33 
-2a  59 
-25.  57 

-13.55 
-15.92 


■»> 

c 

^M 

B 

». 

i 

a. 

'3 

eao 

S 

.a 

.a 

1 
o 

3 
B 

•a 

o 

"A 

Per  cent. 

H 

871 

1 

110 

814 

+  88.86 

8.149 

286 

+  123.44 

3,442 

987 

+  25.69 

3.819 

476 

+  19.00 

1,768 

c 

a 


c9tt 


I 

O 


1,801 
762 


+  46.66 
+  42.43 


12,839 
5,320 


Per  cent. 
+  4.81 
+29.41 
-31.90 
-  7.67 
-19.68 
-17.28 

-82.67 
-10.67 


The  tonnage  of  foregoing  12,839  vessels  was  2,478,222  last«,  a  decrease 
of  21.37  per  cent.,  the  steamer  tonnage  being  1,726,246,  or  a  decrease 
of  25.20  per  cent. 

Comparative  Bfaiemtnt  of  the  relative  importauce  of  the  various  porta. 

3.— ARRIVALS  IN  1880. 


Ports. 


St,  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt 
Odessa 

RiK« 

Revel 

Taganrog 

Libau 

Nicolaief 

Archangel 

Batum 

Sevastopol 

Ismail 

Baku 

Berdyarsk 

Reni 

Poti 

Varva 


Ships. 


2,860 

1,093 

2.806 

706 

1,093 

1,261 

264 

757 

773 

147 

444 

578 

257 

403 

346 

116 


Tonnage, 
lasts.    I 


Number 
of  crew. 


542,041 

500,670 

458,  351 

17.^  129 

147.  975 

136,  779 

94.748 

87,730 

81,  657 

161,  505 

45,352 

45,058 

38.987 

36,427 

33.053 

26,925 


31,862 

28.152 

30,683 

9,877 

7.901 

11,288 

4,537 

5.573 

8.811 

3.940 

6.174 

8,070 

2.386 

6, 424 

3,250 

853 
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Comparative  8tatenie^U  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  porta — CoDtionetl. 

3.-- ARRIVALS  IN  1880— Continued. 


Porta. 


Astracban 
Windau  . 
Pemaa — 
Aatarin  ... 
Kertoch . . . 
Kill 


4.— NATIONALTTY  OF  ARRIVALS  IN  1880. 


Tonnage,   Nnmber 
lasta.       of  cnw. 


22,578 
20,172 
18, 421 
16,540 
14,214 
8,444 


2,343 
l,e57 
1,173 
2,19i 
1,1» 

1.072 


Flag. 


No.  of  ships 
aiTiving, 
1880. 


British 

German 

Swedinb  and  Norwegian 

Russian 

Grecian 

Danish 

Austrian 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Italian 

Other  nal  ions , 


2,660 

2, 573 

2,047 

1,541 

1,088 

892 

668 

576 

483 

306 

198 


Plus  or  niinas  as  agains; 
1^89. 


Steamers. 


Sailers.     ;  Stt-anifrs. 


2,229 
908 
093 
473 

32 
240 
541 

60 


48 
108 


Per  eerit. 

PercenL 

-14.80 

-l&p« 

4-  0.39 

-  5.12 

-  L48 

-1«.» 

-  7.50 

-27.23 

-  9.79 

+52.38 

-11.42 

+  1.69 

+  6.37 

+55.44 

+  9.09 

^5.27 

+  19.26 
-50.88 

-11.11 

-  3.88 

■flO.20 

5.— ARRIVALS  AT  RUSSIAN  ASIATIC  PORTS. 


Anivals   at  the  Caucasian 
ports  of  the — 


No. 
laden. 


Black  Sea 

Steamers 

Caspian  Sea  and  Astrachan . 

Steamers 


477 
205 
919 
366 


+or  — 
as  against 
1879. 


PercenL 

-19.02 

+28.03 

17.37 

30.71 


No.  in 
ballast 


Grand  total .. 
Steamers 


],366 
571 


+or — 

as  against 

1879. 


Percent 

+  400. 00 
+  333.33 
+  1,650.00 


Total 
number. 


1,355 
215 
971 
401 


+0T- 

as  against 
1879. 


-      26.59 
+  1,025.00 


2,326 
616 


PercenL 

-27.15 
r  32.71 
+2117 
+42.20 

-12.39 
-1-38.76 


Foregoing  2,326  vessels  bad  a  tonnage  200,400  lasts,  an  increase  of 
18.43  per  cent.  5  tbe  616  steamers,  159,901  lasts,  an  increase  of  21.16 
per  cent. 

6.— DEPARTURES  FROM  RUSSIAN  ASIATIC  PORTS. 


Departures  from    the  Cau- 
casian ports  of  the — 


Black  Sea 

Steamers 

Caspian  Sea  and  Astrachan . 

Steamers 

Grand  total 

Steamers 


No. 
laden. 


830 
180 
579 
330 


+or— 

as  against 

1879. 


PercenL 
-36.83 
+14.65 
+12.87 
+27.91 


No.  in 
ballast. 


474 
27 

185 
92 


-for — 

as  against 

1879. 


Total 
number. 


Percent 

+  7.71 
+  800.00 
+  87.88 
+4, 100.  00 


1,304 
207 
765 
372 


1,409 
510 


-22.87 
+22.89 


660 
69 


+      22. 45 
+  1,120.00 


2,060 
579 


+or- 

as  against 

187a 


Per  unl 

+2&80 
+29.38 
+25.00 
+43.63 

-12.55 
+39.19 


Foregoing  2,069  vessels  had  a  tonnage  of  187,706  lasts,  an  increase 
of  26.15  per  cent.  ,•  the  579  steamers,  of  163,403  lasts,  an  increase  of 
31.73  per  cent. 
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Xaiianality  of  veaseU engaged  in  Ruesian  AHatio  trade. 


7.— ARRIVALS  IN  1880. 


Flag. 


RnsRian 

Turkish 

Persian 

Other  countries 


No.  of 
shipji. 


1,205 

807 

58 

16C 


Steamers. 

Pins  or  mini 
18" 

Ships. 

Percent 
+35. 24 
-42,43 
-23.68 
+27.09 

38  as  against 
79. 

Steamers. 

457 
9 

Percent 
+51. 32 
-66.67 

iso 

+30. 4e 

In  both  Kussiaii  and  Asiatic  ports  the  arrivals  were  15,358  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,709,904;  hereof  5,948  steamers,  with  1,897,630  lasts. 
The  departures  were  14,908  vessels,  with  2,665,928  lasts ;  hereof  5,899 
steamers,  with  1,889,649  lasts. 

I. — Customs  Eevenue  in  1880. 

1.  On  the  European  frontier. 

Metal,  64,546,415  rubles,  an  increase  of  10.78  per  cent. ;  credit,  2,310,636 
rubles,  an  increase  of  35.78  per  cent. 

2.  On  the  Asiatic  frontier. 

Metal,  3,869,054  rubles,  an  increase  of  7.85  per  cent. ;  credit,  67,989 
rubles,  a  decrease  of  0.69  per  cent. 
On  both  frontiers,  68,415,469  metal  and2,377,625  credit  rubles. 
The  principal  amounts  are  collected  from — 


Articles. 


Rubles. 


Tea 


Plus  or 

minus  as 

compared 

with  1879. 


20.  532, 708 


UnwTOUKht  metals I  6,002,442 

Drinkables  of  all  kinds I  4,426,157 

Cooking  salts !  3,143,276 

Olinoil - !  2,744,372 


Woolen  wares 

Tobacpo  

Metal  wares . 
Cotton  yams. 

Cotton 

Cotton  wares. 

Fruit :... 

Wool 

Machinery... 
Linen  wares . 
Dves 


2,  696. 222 
2, 363, 350 
2, 226, 271 
2,  049, 862 
2,  024,  091 
1,  505,  684 
1, 500,  531 
1,469,308 
1, 401, 445 
1, 037.  061 
1,  018, 137 


Per  cent 
+33.85 
-fll.02 
+36.56 

-  9.37 
+  3.7§ 

-  0.67 
+30. 14 

-  1.13 
-82.  6S 
-10.06 
+  7.24 

-  2.58 
-11.99 
+59. 26 

-  .3.27 

-  6.56 


EDGAR  STANTON, 

Consul-Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

8t.  Petersburg,  May  27,  1882. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Comparative  Btatement^  by  Consul- General  Stanton,  of  the  imports  and  eJtporU  at  St.  Ptten- 

burg  duHng  1880  and  1881. 


Imports. 


'BxpoTtR. 


Articles. 


Wheat poods 

Bye , do.. 

Gate do.. 

Barley do.. 

Buckwheat  groats do. . 

Millet do.. 

Wheat  flour do.. 

Bye  flour do . . 

Pease do . . 

Spirits do.. 

iJeaf  tobacco do.. 

Tea do.. 

Sand  sugar do.. 

Beflned  sugar do.. 

Meat do.. 

Butter do. . 

Fish  do . . 

Herrings do. . 

Salt do.. 

Linseed do.. 

Flax do.. 

Hemp do . . 

-Cotton do . . 

Wool do.. 

Hides,  raw do.. 

Leather do.. 

Tallow do  . 

Oast  iron do.. 

Wrought  iron do  . 

^teel do.. 

Iron  wares do. . 

Baii*fc do.. 

Naphtha do.. 

Petroleum do . . 

Naphtha  residue do. . 

Coal do.. 

Firewood do. . 

Timber do . . 

Building  materials do. . 

Hay  and  straw do. . 

Various  wares do  . 


Total  poods. 


Cattle,  horses.  Sec number 

Sheep,  calves,  swine,  &,c do . . 

Bafts,  value  of dollars 


1881. 


368, 
11. 526. 
26.221, 

1,805, 

3,025, 
41)1, 

4.127. 

11, 013, 

543, 

1,671, 
306, 
1«4, 

1,764, 
138, 

1,416. 
229, 
633, 
399, 
762, 

6,975, 

2,531, 

636, 

181, 

70, 

200, 

450, 

123, 

1,518, 

83. 

690. 

945, 

67, 

623, 

336, 

146, 

79,?81. 

10.683. 

61, 481, 

2,445, 

19,040, 


289 
438 
755 
283 
318 
831 
975 
091 
083 
789 
859 
479 
725 
238 
370 
643 
294 
413 
344 
317 
609 
366 
362 
406 
383 
235 
260 
Ml 
637 
188 
740 
316 
520 
906 
665 
632 
511 
810 
265 
804 
898 


1880. 


2,  810,  526 
18,  699,  992 
30,  596.  511 

2,  230,  633 

3,  349,  685 
421,  315 

4,  288.  362 
11,456,  815 

421.571 

1,  302,  753 
3d0.  592 
152,  882 

2,  184,  969 

99.  255 
1,  446,  466 
361,  616 
607,  110 
323.  395 
286,885 
6.  230.  569 
2,533,440   1 
586,985   1 
*ll.  027   I 
121,  129   ' 
93.  143    I 
189.833 
805,  316 
223,074   : 
1,365,713   : 
55,  197   , 
976,  153 
1.008,876  • 

22.  128 
1,  014.  270 
146.020   , 
164,080 
71.270,143   i 
9.220.006   / 
59,835,703   i 
2,239.876   / 
15,765,349  j 


1881. 


114,  «7l 
565,635 
880,  525  \ 
129,692 
260,008 
63.7.V* 
983,605 
2,  341,  929 
49,677 
279,380 
130,648 
116,640 
24.346 
364,713 
71.480 
56.250 
200,423 
275,456 
351.  450 
42.997 
364.034 
36.  772 
88,967 
C»,  148 
95.852 
193.  646 
92.  131 
1.  014.  054 
1.296,437 
49,  210 
1,  375.  804 
1.558,677 
2,  718 
259.686 
1.505 
6.  296,  761 
79,370 
1.  702,  250 
1.  209.  168 
73,553 
15,558,391  , 


255, 263,  531       255,  764,  760 


38,721,504 


1880. 


2a  M* 

«&,«» 
ITI.W 

70.  M4 

9ri3,7tl 

2,811.40* 

44,714 

230,2B 

102,043 

m7« 

43,59 
350,90$ 
7Q,05« 
53, 2M 
209,81^ 
171,712 
201,416 

94.731 

4^«6 

45,(04 

87,«1« 

Sim 

107,343 
175,982 
185, 9^ 
673,942 
l,Q50.m 
44.203 
1,746,906 
B,  711 00 
15, 5» 
207.460 
5,7R7 
4,743,69 
53.140 
1,  457.  7» 
l,108;64f 
4.314 
12.805,595 

36,8561284 


139. 612 

65.526 

194,  578 


155.299 

92,501 

172, 151 


292 
373 


SOB 
J,  285 


Means  of  transportatioD. 


Imports. 

1881. 


Against 
1880. 


I 


Exports,    I  Azainst 
18^1.  IS80. 


Per  Neva poods..' 

Per  Nicholas  Bailway do 

Per  W  arsa w do I 

Per  Baltic do....' 

Per  Finland do.... 


172, 648,  005 

58,511,441 

10, 220, 853 

9, 354. 491 

4, 528, 741 


Per  cent 
-f  0.67 
-  4.35 
H-43.  20 
-7.29 
-20.34 


2,  314.  634 
23,936,804 

4.  993.  642 
4,080.435 

3.  395.  899 


PerefitL 
—21. 
-^  5.52 
+  1&44 
-  7.29 
-I-29L29 


255,263,531        -  0.  10      38, 721, 504  +5.06 
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CliONSTADT. 

Slalenunt  of  navigation  at  Cronstadt  in  1881. 


Wintered  froiD  1880 
Coasters  abroad 


Total. 
Coasters 


Grand  total. 


Des(aiption. 


Sailing 
vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

895 

106 

37 

1,009 
3 
9 

1,904 

109 

46 

1,038 
280 

1,021 
296 

2,059 
585 

1,327 

1,317 

2,644 

NATIONALITIES. 


British 

German  ... 
Russian  — 
Norwegian . 

Swedish 

Danish 

Datch 

Beleian 

Italian 

French 

Austrian  . . 
American  .. 


Total. 


103 

577 

680 

249 

209 

458 

225 

37 

262 

222 

28 

250 

34 

107 

141 

94 

43 

137 

72 

13 

85 

6 

1 

s 

3 

4 

29 

•«•••••••• 

29 

5 
2 

5 

•"•••••"*" 

2 

1,038 

1,021 

2,059 

DEPARTURES. 

Destination : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 690 

Holland 250 

Belgian! 52 

Germany 209 


Denmark 
Sweden 
Norway 
France . 
Italy... 


Black  Sea  port« 
Vladivostock  ... 

Japan 

Baltic  ports 


65 

229 

33 

113 

3 

16 

4 

1 

248 


Wintered 
Coasters  . 


Total 1,918 


Steamers  sailed  for  Caspian  Sea 
Remaining  as  river  steamers 


12 

108 

21 

5 


Grand  total 2,059 
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RIGA. 

Statement  showing  the  impTta  at  Riga  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Gold  and  silver,  in  bars,  coins, 

and  paper  currency. 
Cotton : 

Ka  w tons . . 

Span do... 

Wool. do... 

Oil do... 

Coffee do. .. 

Xpbacco do. . . 

Itanufactures do . . . 

Salt do... 

Herrings barrels.. 

Champagne bottles . . 

"Wine  in  barrels 


Spiritnons  liquors . 


Petroleum 

Coals 

Gnano 

Machinery 

Rails 

Stsel  and  iron,  txw. 


Steel  and  iron  goods 
Pig  iron 


Rosin 

Snndry  goods. 


Value  en-    Amount  of 
tered.      1     duties. 


Total 


7,655 
449 
286 
736 
420 
112 
342 
22,175 
89,904 

23,104 

777 

21 

1.127 
138.  381 

13,  671 
5,941 
1,713 

19,  617 

4,494 

45,  987 

4,603 


|1,5P,304 

3. 559, 463 
733, 846 
377, 157 
137,  270 
182, 182 
132.  746 
662,031 
412, 452 
435,  316 

40, 432 

240,  981 

12,970 

87.269 

844,  h93 

253,005 
1,450.052 

121,948 
1,111,307 

1,108.709 

712.  782 

171, 106 
5, 816,  677 

20,115,898  I    2,589,722 


Whence  imported. 


1187, 937 
89,928 
6,976 
79,280 
39,372 
39.786 
99,567 
78,  594 
82,566 

28,531 

108,275 

2,180 

41,846 

Free. 

Free. 

278,985 

60, 159 

399,554 

397,830 

15\  452 

Free. 
412.904 


England,  America. 

England,  Grermany. 

England,  Germany,  Belgium. 

England,  Germany,  Belgiam,SpaiD. 

England,  Germany,  Holland. 

Germany. 

Germanv,  England,  Belgioin. 

England.  Portugal,  Spain. 

England,  Germany.  Sweden,  Nor- 
way. 

En  gland,    Germany,    Belgian, 
France. 

England,    Germany,    Beldam. 
France. 

England,    Germany,    Bclprun, 
France. 

Germany,  America. 

Germany,  England. 
Do.* 

Germany,  England,  Belgium. 
Do. 

England,  Germany,  Holland,  Swe* 
den. 

England,  Germany,  Holland.  Sw^ 
den. 

England,  Germany,  Holland.  Swe- 
den. 

Engl  ind,  America. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Riga  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Flax  and  flaxcodilla. 


Hemp  and  hemp  codilla . 
Oats 


Rye ... 

Barley 


Wheat . 
Pease . . . 
Linseed 


Hemp  seed. 


Tobacco 

Hides 

Linseed  and  hemp  seed  oil. 

Bones 

Spirits : 

In  barrels 

In  bottles 


Rags . 
Wood 


Snndry  goods 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
44,732 

27,093 
157, 366 

36,  061 

29,  530 

1,045 

220 

48.205 

9,074 

47 
437 

i 
776 

3i 
99,214 


Value,  includ- 
ing cost  and 
charges. 


$8, 5i5, 915 

3, 276. 430 
3,  069. 815 

1,  603,  736 

940,027 

05,584 
7,275 

2,  325, 495 

319,  782 

2,986 

142, 970 

73 

12,065 

250 
47,236 

29 
5,  658, 138 

1,438,215 


27, 456, 021 


Whither  exported. 


England,  Germany,  France,  Bplginm, 

Holland,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Ditto,  and  America. 
England,  Germany.  France,  Beldam, 

Holland,  Norwaj'. 
England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland. 

Sweden,  Norway. 
England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 

Norwaj^. 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium. 
Englanct,  Germany. 
England,  O^rroany,  France,  Belgtam. 

Holland.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 

Holland,  Sweden. 
Germany,  Denmark. 
England,  Germany. 
England,  Belgium. 
England. 

England,  Germany. 

Belgium,  Holland,   France.  England. 

Germany. 
England. 


England,  Belgium,_France,  Germany, 
Po 
ngl 
Holland. 


''ortugal,  Spain,  Holland.  Denmark. 
England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
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Statement  shomng  the  imports  and  exports  between  liigay  Russia^  and  the  United  States  for 

the  year  1881. 


Articles. 


Importa. 


Cotton bales.. 

Resin barrels . . 

Petroleum -do  — 

Gasoline do  .. 

Wool bales.. 

Old  iron  rails piecen.. 

Hemp  and  hemp  tow bales . . 

Liqaors. .  bottles. . 

Cement  barrels . . 

Horsetails bales . . 


Amount 


7,610 

22,300 

3,167 

500 


Totid I    3,758,723 


Valug. 


$3, 539. 463 

160,000 

57,260 

2,000 


£x]>ort8. 


Amount 


1,282 
2, 695 
3,136 
3,600 
100 
483 


Value. 


$116, 260 

12,773 

74,928 

1,537 

185 

47,522 

253,205 
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ODESSA. 


Imports  at  tht  port  of  Odesaa,  liuBsia,  Idbl. 

[Ruble  =  65.8  cento.] 

Tea 2,581,-^ 

Coffee l,8dl,4<» 

Oil 2,897,600 

Fruits ^ 3,514,400 

Tobacco 2,852,000 

Cotton 12,117,000 

Cotton  goods 900,000 

Lin^n  go^ds 32,9(S) 

Woolen  goods 236,5Cl) 

Iron 2,702,000 

Ironware 940,000 

Petroleum 303,000 

Coals 2,668,000 

Machinery  1,000,000 

Agricultural  implements 500,000 

Wine b21,000 

Rice 1,620,000 

Sacks 2,064,000 

Sundries 10,348,910 

Total 50,000,000 

Rubles. 

1881  imports 50, 000, 000  =  $33, 900, 000 

1880  imports 47,774,084=   31,435,346 

Gain,  1881 2,225,916=     2, 464,  ©4 

Moneys,  1881 : 

RublM. 

Russian  gold .'S19,412.3i) 

Foreign  gold 683,186.tJ0 

Foreign  silver 197,540 

Paper 9,489,817 

Total 10,889,955.9<J 

In  1880 3,332,376 

Gain  in  1881 7,557,579.90 

I" 
Amount  of  duties  paid : 

1881 5,114,525 

1880 5,157,403 

Leas  than  1880 42,878  =  12^,226.92 

Exports  from  Odessa  in  year  1881. 
[Tchotvert  =  6  bushels ;  pood  =  36  pounds.] 


Articles. 


Wheat  t<;hetvert8.. 

Rye do  ... 

Pease do 

Maize do  ... 

Oato do 

Buckwheat do 

Barley do 

Linseed  and  hemp  seed do 

Beans do 

Wheat  flour do 

Colza  and  turnip  seed do 


Quantity.        Value. 


2, 019.  746 

321,528 
10,208 

829,468 

95,242 

10,780 

1,  079, 138 

220,426 
44.704 
94, 2]  2 

223,966 


RvUn. 

20,lJr7.465 

1.929.171 

81,664 

3,317.874 

2S5.726 

86,236 

4. 316, 552 

2,204,265 

447.040 

1,318,972 

1,791,7X1 
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Exparts  from  Odessa  in  year  1881 — Continued. 


ArticlM. 


Magtftrd 

Iron  and  old  rails 

Iron  goods 

Images  and  church  vessels 
CavOir 1 


Leather  for  tents 

Salted  hides 

Ropes  and  twine 

Books  of  instraction 

Various  manufactured  goods 

Butter 

Macaroni 

Gums 


Coarse  cloth  (felt) 

Soap 

Fresh,  salt,  and  smoked  meats. 
Sacks 


Poppy-heails 
Bran 


Feathers  and  down 

Salt,  dried,  and  smoked  fish 
Tallow 


Turpentine. 
Cheese 


Spirits  of  wine 

Keflned  sugar 

Sand  sugar 

Composite  candles 

Common  leaf  tobacco. 

Bleached  wool 

Unbleached  wool..... 
Raw  silk 


Quantity.  '     Value. 


R»g» 

Sundries 

Deal  planks number. 

Domestic  animals : 

Oxen,  horses number. 

Goats,  sheep do . . . 

Timber,  piles,  logs do... 

Staves  for  barrels do... 


PoodM.  Ibg. 
727  10 
40, 327  20 
2,823  25 
1, 276  10 
34, 440  38 
3,312  38 
33, 825  20 
84,485  85 
916  13 
4,654  07 
15,393  10 
4, 109  28 
11,  005  30  I 
21,351  29  , 
1,  0O9  20  { 
1, 270  05  I 
],017  20 
68.282  10 
214,  360  08 
1.  734  00 
17,412  18 
49, 212  22 
4, 977  21 
4,026  10 
20,637  12 
46, 205  20 
717  37 
305  35 
13,494  33 
83,349 
227, 096        ' 
10,  722 
51,997 

649,609 

14,180 
61,226  I 
64, 403  ^ 
225, 306 


Total. 


5,816- 

20,18G^ 

16,615 

127,630 

1,  333, 203; 

33,129 

Z:i,  825- 

168.971 

18,  326^ 
93, 038- 

123. 149- 
12,  320 

660,330* 

64.  055- 

3,  028i 

5,080 

12,  210» 

68,283- 

107, 180 
52,  020 
09,64» 

246,  072 

19,  909 
20, 131 

633,  524^ 
231, 475^ 
2,  872: 
2,447 
67.474- 
,  833,497 
1,362,580^ 
1,  072,  230 
51.  997 
465,  031 
649,609' 

425,  60O 

512, 260^. 

]28,80&< 

22,530 

45,562,792^: 


I^avigation  at  the  port  of  Odessa^  Buesiaf  1881. 


English.... 

Russian 

Austrian... 

French  

Italian 

Greek 

Belgian 

Norwegian 
Turkish   . . 

German 

Danish  .... 
Roumanian 


Flag. 


Total 


Number  of  vessels. 


219 

173 

103 

47 

68 

79 

14 

10 

76 

7 


796 


With  car- 
goes. 


In  ballast. 


207 
10 
11 


16 
3 
4 
7 
9 
2 
2 
1 


272 


Total. 


426 

183 

114 

47 

84 

82 

18 

17 

85 

9 

2 

1 


1,068 


goes. 


211,187 

184.480 

78.888 

75,006 

66,786 

17,946 

13,922 

10,  282 

8,140 

6,046 


672,  701 


Tonnage. 


With  car- 


In  ballast.     Total. 


203,483 
3,210 
4  914 


6,800 

648 

4,530 

6,142 

282 

1,458 

1,926 

302 


233,695 


414. 670 

187,  690 

83,802 

76,006^ 

73,686 

18, 612 

18, 452 

16,424 

8,4a 

7,6M 

1,926 

802 


906,806 


Of  the  above  vessels,  869,  representing  a  tonnage  of  788, 000,  cleared  with  cargoes.  The  steamers  other 
than  English  were  Russian,  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  boats,  which  are  heavily  subsidized  by  their 
respective  governments,  fur  carrying  the  mails. 

The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  Russian  vessels  exclusively,  and  numbers  2,841,  of  433,900  tons. 

Only  18U  of  the  above  were  sailing  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  48.000. 

FULTON  PAUL,  Conavh 
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POLYNESIA. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  McKinley^  of  Honolulu^  on  th^  trade^  c(*c.,  of  the 

Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Honolulu,  May  10,  IS^SL'. 

The  year  1881  has  been  by  far  the  most  prosperous  that  this  island 
kingdom  has  ever  seeu.  Aside  from  the  small-pox  epidemic  that  raged 
iu  Honolulu  from  February  until  June  no  drought  or  pestilence  has  in- 
terfered with  the  planters,  and  abundant  crops  of  sugar  and  rice,  the 
principal  products,  have  been  safely  gathered  and  forwarded  to  their 
natural  market  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States.  Business  of 
all  kinds  has  been  unusually  brisk,  undisturbed  by  failures  in  coiniuer- 
cial  circles,  and  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  show  a  handsome 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  group. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  kingdom  for  the  year 
ending  December  ;il  last  is  $4,547,978.64;  value  of  imports  for  1880, 
83,073,268.41,  showing  an  increase  of  $874,710.23  in  1881.  Of  this  in- 
crease $620,019.22  is  shown  to  be  on  goods  '^free  by  treaty"  from  tbe 
United  States,  and  the  balance,  $254,691.01,  on  dutiable  and  free  iin- 
I)orts  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  following*  comparative  statement  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  shows  the  value  of  goods  imported,  the  eomi- 
tries  from  whence  they  came,  and  the  increase  iu  value  for  1881  over 
the  previous  year: 


Whence.  1880.  1881.         {  IncreAse.    i  Decrr«^ 


Unitocl  states:  I  I  ' 

Free  by  treaty $2,026,557  90  $2, M6, 577  12  $620.019  22    

PaviDKduty I      506,812  90        475.08181    $31,73109 

Inboiia I      138,453  13         118,17794    20,2761» 

In  bond  and  paving  duty:  , 

Gnat  Britain  and  colonics 1      683,660  37         922,41190     338,75153    

Gil  many  and  colonies 48,688  99         123,713  23       75.025  24    

France  and  colonies 16,825  15  24,261  12  |       7.435  97    

Cl)in  I  and  Japan 

All  n:ln>i  countries 


All  couiJ .  icH,  free 
'lotal 


121,21926  77,08339    44, 135  CT 

4,43535  5,39416  958  81    

126, 615  36  I       155,277  97  1    28,662  61    


3, 673, 268  41     4,  547, 978  64 


The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  during  the  i)eriod8 
named  in  the  above  statement,  together  with  the  value  of  those  that 
are  from  the  United  States  free  by  treaty,  and  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  each  for  1881  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Articles. 


O  roceries  and  provUioaa. . . 
Har<iware,  afin^cultnral  im- 

plemeDtfl,  and  tools 

Clothing,  bats,  and  boot«  ... 

Lumber 

Cottons 

Machinery 

Spirits 

Shocks  and  containers 

Grain  and  feed 

Tobacco  and  cij^ars 

Iron  and  steel 

Buiidini;  mat4>rials 

Flour.. 


18«0. 


c 

5>» 


B  ^ 


o 
H 


$253, 950  57  $379, 794  40 


156, 

84, 

221, 

87, 
98, 


979  41 
394  60 
141  68 
115  44 
659  48 


5. 
72. 
75, 
15, 
60, 
99, 


219  56 
185  81 
478  90 
188  57 
622  90 
551  70 


215. 088  33 

226, 169  96 

221,212  18 

151,  434  60 

250, 124  70 

81. 132  34 

72,  257  95 

73,951  15 

106,  111  90 

34,841  78 

82,287  S:> 

100,  888  17 


1881. 


CR 

<D 

■*» 

lis 

a  ^ 

U 

P^ 


$296, 323  59 

194, 449  91 
104,  418  57 
224,  581  48 
125,  556  66 
131,  267  47 


8, 716  01 
117,  4eO  32 
69,  213  88 
20,291  85 
63,  276  62 
95,  485  47 


3 

o 
H 


Increase. 


c 
Si 

Si 

(D  U 
J*- 

*s  ►» 


$377, 639  64  |  $42, 373  02 


267,531  27 
257, 116  17 
224, 712  40 
212.  405  30 
179. 724  27 
145,  360  47 
122,  972  00 
119,690  59 
112,  298  15 
110,015  50 
107,441  61 
96.  598  47 


37, 470  50 
20,  023  97 
3,  439  80 
38,441  22 
32,607  99 


3, 496  45 

45,  304  51 

•6,  265  02 

5, 103  28 

2,  553  72 

M,066  23 


3 

o 
H 


*$2, 154  76 

52,442  94 
30, 946  21 

3,500  22 
60,  970  70 
*70,  400  43 
64,  228  13 
50,714  51 
45. 739  44 

6, 186  25 
75, 173  72 
25, 153  76 
*4,  239  70 


*  Decrease. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  this  table  that  with  but  few  exceptions  the  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  the  articles  named  is  quite  large.  Of  those 
free  by  treaty,  grain  and  feed  and  cotton  goods  show  the  largest  increase^ 
while  among  the  articles  showing  a  decrease,  machinery,  though  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  **  free  by  treaty"  column,  shows  a  marked  falling 
off  from  the  total,  1880. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  spirits  is  also  quite  large,  and  has 
excited  considerable  comment  here ;  so  much  so  that  a  law  prohibiting 
their  importation  is  being  strongly  urged.  This  kingdom,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  60,000,  of  which  44,0W  are  natives,  having  a  law:  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives,  has  consumed  during  the  year 
1881 — at  all  events  the  statistics  show  that  these  amounts  have  been  taken 
out  of  bond  for  consumption — as  follows : 

Gallons. 

Brandy ! 18,178 

Gic 12,154 

Whisky 11,078 

Sam-shu 9,429 

Beer 6,712 

Alcohol 1,516 

Sherry 1,630 

Port  wine 940 

Kum 391 

Sundry  liquors 751 

T^tal 62,779 

Or  over  a  gallon  per  capita  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  total  value  of  spirits,  wines,  ale,  beer,  porter,  and  cider  imported 
during  the  j^ear  1881  amounts  to  $223,475.02,  exceeding  in  value  the 
importation  of  1880,  $96,455.60. 

The  import  duty  on  spirits  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  revenue, 
the  receipts  under  that  head  for  1881  amounting  to  $177,126.03. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  from  these  islands  for  the  year  1881  is 
shown  to  be^$ 6,885,436.56,  which,  compared  with  the  total  of  imports, 
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shows  an  excess  in  the  value  of  exports  of  $2,307,459.92,  a  very  hand- 
some balance  of  trade  in  their  favor. 

The  increase  of  exports  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  is  also  quite 
large : 

Total  value  of  exports  for  18ttl ^S,8  5.436  56 

Total  value  of  exports  for  1860 4, 968, 444  «7 

Increase  1881 1,886,991  69 

With  but  few  exceptions,  all  articles  in  the  list  of  domestic  exports 
show  this  increase,  principal  of  which  are  sugar,  rice,  wool,  and  molas- 
ses, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statements : 


Articles. 


1880. 


1881. 


Sugar  

Kice 

Wool 

Molasses gallons 


Poundg. 
e3, 427,  972 

8,469,840 
381, 316 
193,355 


Pounds. 
93.  789,  483 

7, 682,  700 
528,488 
203,567 


Increase, 
1881. 


Poundt. 

30.061,511 

1.212,90P 

147, 171 

70,234 


Nearly  all  of  the  above  articles  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States,  24,016  gallons  of  molasses,  54,000  pounds  rice,  and  16,220 
pounds  of  sugar  going  to  British  Columbia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  statement  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  for 
1881  shows  the  total  value  of  such  exports  to  be  $5,881,966.81,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $1,296,249.76.  Of  the  former  amount  the 
item  $14,477.37  for  miscellaneous  articles  is  mostly  for  returned  goods, 
$4,180.35  catch  of  American  whaling- vessels  transshipped  here,  $8,262.49 
the  product  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  south  of  this  group.  The  balance, 
$5,855,846.60,  is  the  value  of  home  production.  Of  the  latter,  $5,255,- 
034.23  represents  the  value  of  sugar  exported,  $393,338.85  of  rice,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $206,673.52  as  the  value  of  all  other  domestic  exports. 

A  comparative  statement  of  imports,  exports,  and  customs  receipts 
for  1880  and  1881  as  to  those  of  1878-'79,  clipped  from  the  biennial 
report  of  the  Haiwaiian  minister  of  finance,  is  herewith  appended. 

•  IMPORTS. 

1878.  Value  of  goods  : 

Paying  duty S1,42H,382  09 

Free  by  treaty 1,619,987  61 

|3, 046, 369  70 

1879.  Value  of  goods  : 

/Paying  duty 1,922,618  06 

Free  by  treaty 1,820,355  33 

3,742,978  39 

$6,  789,  348  Od 

1880.  Value  of  goods : 

Paying  duty 1,520,095  15 

Free  by  treaty 2,153,173  26 

3,673,268  41 

1881.  Value  of  goods : 

Paying  duty 1,746,123  55 

Free  by  treaty 2,801,855  09 

4,547,978  64 

8,221,247  IG 

Increase,  1880  and  1881 1,431,89??  i>('k 

EXPORTS. 
1878: 

Domestic  produce $3,247,879  49 

Foreign  goods 214,492  35 

SuppUeft  f uimft\iftA . . : 86,100  00 

13,548,471  84 
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1879: 

Domestic  produce $3, 587, 503  76 

Foreign  goods 116,214  21 

Supplies  furnished 78,000  00 

|3, 787, 717  97 

$7,330,189  81 

1880: 

Domestic  produce 4,796,444  40 

Foreign  goods 79,250  47 

Supplies  furnished 92,750  00 

4,968,444  87 

1881:  ^ 

Domestic  produce 6,530,316  19 

Foreign  goods 66,360  18 

Supplies  furnished 118,050  00 

6, 714, 726  37 

11.683,171  24 

liicrease.  1880  and  1881 4.352,981  43 

Comparative  statement  of  cttstoin's  receipts. 

For  the  year  1878 $284,426  42 

Forthe  year  1879 359,671  05 

Total 644,373  64 

For  the  year  1880 402,181  63 

For  the  year  1881 423,192  01 

Total 825,373  64 

Increase  for  1880  and  1881 181,276  17 

NAVIGATION. 

The  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  Arriving  at  and  departing  from 
the  ports  of  the  group  during  the  year  1881  was  258,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  159,341  tons.  Of  this  number  181,  aggregate  tonnage 
202,308,  were  vessels  carrying  the  American  flag. 

The  number  of  whaling  vessels  calling  here  during  that  year  were 
19;  aggregate  tonnage,  6,083,  17  of  which  were  American. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  stoamers  continue  to  call  here 
regularly  twice  monthly,  going  to  and  returning  from  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  This  line  consists  of  four 
steamers,  two  of  which  are  American,  of  the  burden  of  about  3,020  tons, 
and  were  built  at  Chester,  Pa.  The  other  two  are  Glasgow  built,  carry 
the  English  flag,  and  are  of  the  burden  of  about  2,200  tons  each.  Both 
the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  this  line  is  said  to  be  as  large  to 
and  from  this  port  to  San  Francisco  as  from  the  ports  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  during  the  coming  year  a  direct  line  of 
steamers  will  be  placed  on  the  route  running  between  this  port  and  San 
Francisco  twice  monthly. 

•  The  trade  between  this  port,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  has  been 
very  light  during  the  past  year,  the  imports  amounting  to  $50,528.78 
in  value,  while  the  domestic  exports  hence  consisted  of  45,071  pounds 
puln  (a  vegetable  hair  used  for  manufacturing  mattresses  and  pillows), 
and  273  pounds  coffee.  There  is  no  direct  trade  with  those  colonies 
other  than  that  carried  on  by  the  steamers.  A  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, however,  have  brought  cargoes  of  coal  from  Sydney  and  New  Castle 
during  the  year  1881. 

There  have  been  18  regular  sailing  packets  plying  between  ports  of 
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this  group  and  San  Francisco,  15  of  which  were  American,  1  English, 
and  2  Hawaiian.  There  are  also  15  American  vessels  panning  regularly 
between  the  ports  of  this  group  and  the  ports  of  Bni^ka,  Humboldt^  and 
Puget  Sound,  carrying  lumber  and  coal. 

The  number  of  vessels  flying  the  Hawaiian  flag  engaged  in  the  foreign 
carrying  trade  are  9,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,058.19 ;  employed  in 
the  inter-island  carrying  trade  are  40  schooners,  9  steamers,  and  3  sloops. 
The  number,  class,  and  aggiegate  tonnage  of  these  vessels,  and  the  de- 
crease of  tonnage  for  1881  are  given  in  the  following  risumS: 


ClaM. 


Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners 


No. 

Tons. 

5 

2 

^     40 

3, 142. 2095 

557.8495 

3, 170. 8295 

Class. 


Steamers . . . 

Sloops 

Brigantines 


Tons. 


2,216.4395 

30.4M6 

22a4a65 


Total  nomber,  60;  tons,  9,338.5695 ;  decrease,  1881,  810.3495  tons. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

Mention  was  made  by  Vice-Consul  Hastings,  in  his  yearly  report  for 
1880,  of  the  success  attending  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  on  this 
island  (Oahu).  This  importiint  feature  has  been  more  fully  developed 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  flowing  wells  have  increased 
to  7,  while  6  or  8  others  are  under  way  on  different  parts  of  this  island 
with  every  prospect  of  succjbss. 

Wells  have  been  sunk  on  different  parts  of  theother  islands  of  Kauai^ 
Maui,  and  Hawaii,  but  as  yet  without  striking  a  supply  of  flo\^ing  water. 
Doubtless  the  next  legislature  will  approi)riate  a  sufficient  sum  to 
thoroughly  test  the  question  of  obtaining  flowing  wells  on  different 
parts  of  the  group,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  this  kingdom. 

I  append  hereto  an  article  clipped  from  the  Hawaiian  Annual,  pab- 
lished  in  this  city,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Laurence  McCully,  first 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  here,  on  the  subject  of  "artesian 
wells,"  which  is  a  very  interesting  treatise  and  may  prove  of  value  to 
scientists  and  others : 

The  question  of  obtaining  flowing  water  by  artesian  or  deep  boring  had  been  lying 
in  the  minds  of  some  island  residents  for  many  years.  The  weight  of  scientific  opin- 
ion was  that  it  couhl  not  be  obtained,  as  the  islands  were  supposed  to  be  conKtitnt«i 
geologically ;  that  the  lava  and  coral  formation  did  not  furnish  such  a  basin  with 
upper  and  lower  strata  of  clay  or  other  retainer  as  when  pierced  would  compel  the 
water  therein  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  that  the  physical  features  of  the  islands  per- 
mitting the  escape  of  subterraneous  water  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  at  a  lower  depth 
made  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  rise  through  a  boring  above  the  sea 
level.  This  view  of  the  scientists  may  have  contributed  to  the  delay  of  an  experiment, 
yet  we  are  rather  disposed  to  say  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  till  the  wealth  and 
reciprocity  period  brought  it. 

Mr.  James  Campbell  must  be  credited  with  the  first  flowing  artesian  well  in  this 
kingdom.  In  a  visit  to  California  he  engaged  Mr.  James  Ashley,  a  professional  well-* 
borer,  who  commenced  work  about  July  1,  1879,  on  a  part  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Honou- 
liuli  estate,  lying  near  the  shore  of  Pearl  River  lagoon,  on  a  flat  of  about  ten  feet 
above  sea  level.  At  240  feet  the  water  commenced  to  overflow.  The  bore  was  con- 
tinued to  273  feet,  the  flow  increasing  and  coming  to  rise  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  crown  above  the  pipe,  7  inches  in  diameter. 

This  success  was  a  happy  surprise  to  the  community.  Though  comparatively  few 
of  the  Honolulu  citizens  saw  it,  as  it  was  15  miles  from  to^vn,  they  received  the  testi- 
mony of  eyewitnesses  that  there  was  there  a  sheet  of  pure  watesr  flowing  like  a  dome  of 
glass  from  all  sides  of  the  well  casing,  and  continuing  to  flow  night  and  day,  without 
iminution. 
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Mr.  Ashley  made  several  more  borings  on  this  estate,  without  results.  His  appa- 
ratus, worked  only  by  hand,  was  too  light  to  drill  through  the  hardest  rock,  and  the 
other  borings  were  abandoned  too  soon  for  success.  One  instance  must  be  noticed. 
The  site  of  an  old  spring  was  cleared  out  at  Lihue,  about  700  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  a  boring  made  of  75  feet,  and  then  discontinued  without  a  flow  of  water.  Sev- 
eral months  after,  the  water  was  said  to  have  commenced  flowing  and  to  be  yet  flow- 
ing in  quantity  valuable  for  watering  stock.  But  this  cannot  be  considered  a  true 
artesian  well,  nor  to  afford  much  encouragement  that  water  can  be  obtained  by  bor- 
ing at  such  high  levels  above  the  sea. 

The  next  well  boring  was  originated  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Marques,  a  gentleman  not  long 
resident  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  built  his  house  on  the  dry  flat  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Manoa  Valley.  Water  was  a  necessity,  and  the  success  of  Mr.  Campbell  did  not  dis- 
courage the  idea  that  flowing  wells  might  be  obtained ;  however,  it  might  be  that 
Mr.  Marques  would  have  made  the  attempt  without  that  precedent.  Briefly,  it  may 
be  said  that  several  gentlemen  combined  with  Mr.  Marques  to  bear  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  artesian  wells  on  difierent  pieces  of  land  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
Mr.  Pierce,  a  well* borer,  was  brought  from  California  to  inspect  and  confer,  and  after 

Srocuriug  tools  from  abroad  began  operations  on  Mr.  Marques'  premises  on  February 
S,  1880.  Flowing  water  was  struck  April  28.  Mr.  Marques'  memorandum  of  his  well 
is  as  follows:  The  first  stratum  of  earth  was  10  feet;  after  which  sandy  layers  and 
soft  coral  were  found  alternately.  At  30  feet  the  first  volcanic  rock  ;  at  35  feet  first 
surface  water ;  after  which  difierent  strata  of  black  iron  lava  alternated  with  sand  and 
gravel.  At  70  feet  the  first  clay,  which  continued  with  hardly  any  variation  for  more 
than  100  feet ;  after  which  different  strata  of  very  hard  rock,  the  smooth  lava  called 
here  pahoe.  At  230  feet  a  stream  of  water  was  traversed  which  cleansed  the  muddy 
water  in  the  hole,  but  did  not  raise  its  level.  At^250  feet  a  new  layer  of  clay,  after 
which  another  of  hard  rock.  At  265  feet  the  water  raised  in  the  hole  from  35  ft* et  (its 
constant  level  below  the  surface)  up  to  20  feet,  and  when  down  to  273  feet  the  watet 
suddenly  rushed  up  to  10 feet  above  the  surface.  The  boring  was  continued  down  to 
295  feet,  the  water  rapidly  increasing. 

The  overflow  of  this  well  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  public  joy.  Being  easily 
accessible  from  the  city,  it  was  visited  by  hundreds  who  saw  with  a  kind  of  fascination 
the  newly-opened  fountain  of  sweet,  soft  water.  It  A^as  hailed  as  the  promise  of  beauty 
and  fertility  for  thousands  of  acres  of  almost  useless  land. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  there  are  probably  some  close  limitations  of  the 
area  of  obtaining  flowing  water,  and  proceed  to  sketch  the  further  history  of  our 
wells. 

The  next  boring  was  done  on  the  premises  of  Judge  McCully,  whore  on  the  15th 
September,  1880,  a  tine  flow  was  obtained  and  named  the  Ontario  well.  It  greatly 
exceeded  what  had  hitherto  been  got,  although  since  then  thrown  by  comparison 
among  the  lesser  wells.  Sugar-planters,  accustomed  to  irrigate,  variously  estimated 
that  the  stream  was  sufticient  to  irrigate  from  60  to  120  acres  of  cane,  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  might  require  more  or  less  water.  Being  nearer  town  and  directly  on  the 
road,  and  the  volume  being  larger,  this  well  renewed  the  public  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  hope  of  a  new  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country. 

The  next  well,  Mr.  Ward's,  after  a  tedious  boring  of  more  than  six  months,  yielded  ■ 
a  flow  rather  exceeding  the  last,  but  was  greatly  surpassed  a  few  months  later  by  one 
on  Kewalo.  In  July  hist  a  well,  the  St.  Lawrence,  bored  on  another  lot  of  Judge 
McCully's,  struck  a  vein  of  remarkable  volume.  And  in  the  same  month  another  well 
of  equal  amount  was  obtained,  at  Kamoiliili.  Mr.  Jaeger's  well  was  the  next;  it  has 
an  abundant  stream,  and  is  the  first  which  has  been  cased  with  durable  pipes  screwed 
together,  and  water-tight  from  top  to  bottom.  A  very  interesting  fact  m  this  boring 
was  that  a  piece  of  cocqanut  wood  was  found  at  222  feet.  This  well  is  estimated  to 
flow  10,u00  gallons  per  hour.  The  St.  Lawrence  well  has  been  computed  to  flow  more 
than  50,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  writer  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  present  accurate 
statements  of  the  amount  of  flow  of  any  of  the  wells,  or  even  approximate  estimates 
of  moHt  of  them.    The  water  of  all  of  them  is  sweet,  soft,  and  crystal  pure.* 

The  successful  borings  (except  Campbell's,  and  one  quite  recently  at  Laie,  Oahu)  to 
this  date  all  lie  to  the  east  of  Honolulu,  between  the  city  and  Diamond  Head. 

•  October  7  flowing  water  was  got  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  of  four  lots  of 
Lunalilo  and  Piikoi  stre<'ts,  owned  by  Captain  Babcock  and  three  others  ;  elevation 
above  sea,  37.38  feet.  Water  rises  4  fec^t  7  inches  above  ground  ;  a  good  stream  and 
sufficient  supply  for  these  premises.  This  follows  the  41-2-foot  theory,  and  the  rule 
that  the  higher  above  the  sea-level,  the  less,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  flow. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  altitude  above  mean  tide  and  the  depth  of  the  bore 
of  the  above-mentioned  and  some  other  borings : 


Welln. 


IKewalo  well 

Ward's 

The  Ontario 

Marquez ' 

Dillingham's - 1 

■Jaeger's 

Moimii.  about 

TVidemann's,  no  flow | 

Makiki  Reservoir,  no  flow { 

rrhe  King's,  no  flow ! 


Above  sea- 
level. 

Depth. 

Ft4L 

F9eL 

5.01 

About  610 

13.36 

About  510 

25.24 

418 

36.  e? 

296 

3a72 

About  310 

28.38 

About  315 

15.00 

1  About  430 

47.7 

419 

150.00 

Over     900 

200.00 

970 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  George  Fesler,  an  intelligent  and  skillfal 
^ell-borer,  that  in  the  district  above  described,  and  within  which  these  wells  are,  the 
^ater  reservoir  has  a  head  of  from  41  to  42  feet;  that,  no  boring  at  an  altitade  ex- 
ceeding this  will  obtain  a  flowing  well,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  flowing  water  is 
•certain  to  be  obtained  everywhere  in  this  territory,  and  under  the  41-2-foot  line  of 
altitude,  and  corresponding  to  this,  that  the  flow  of  water  in  any  well  is  less  the 
liigher  the  pipe  is  carried  up,  and  would  be  greater  from  points  below  the  level  of  the 
;ground  if  it  were  stopped  and  dra\f  n  oflf  through  a  deep  cutting. 

We  will  say  of  this  theory  that  we  know  thus  far  of  no  facts  to  controvert  it,  and 
of  several  which  support  it  strongly.  Thus  in  the  Wideraann  well  the  water  rueeto 
within  5  feet  of  the  surface  upon  striking  the  water-bearing  stratum,  and,  although 
the  boring  was  continued  200  feet  further  in  the  same  stratum,  uo  stream,  vein,  or 
«ource  was  struck  to  raise  it  to  the  surface.  It  stands  at  42  feet  above  sea- level. 
The  Jaeger  well  is  in  a  line  between  the  above  and  the  sea,  but,  being  only  28.38  alti- 
tude, has  a  strong  flow  at  the  ground.  The  pipe,  being  carried  up  14.5  feet,  stops  the 
water  at  42.88  elevation.  So  the  St.  Lawrence  well  at  25  feet  is  stopped  by  a  pipe 
about  17  feet  higher;  that  is,  at  about  42  feet.  The  Dillingham  well,  at  ;J8.72  feet  ele- 
vation, is  stopped  at  the  same  42-foot  line.  The  well  in  progress  at  the  government 
reservoir,  Makiki  Valley,  down  900  feet  at  this  time,  has  water  standing  at  a  corre- 
epoudiug  point,  and  the  King's  well  was  discontinued  after  going  770  feet  below  the 
sea-level,  the  water  not  rising  higher  than  this  level,  and  not  rising  by  the  last  300or 
400  feet  of  boring,  and  the  boring  continuing  in  the  same  water-bearing  stratum. 

The  other  fact  is  that  uo  boring  ha«  failed  to  procure  a  flow  below  the  42-foot  line, 
where  it  has  been  carried  down  to  the  stratum  which  furnishes  all  these  wells. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  tigures  above  that  this  stratum  is  not  horizontal.  It  is  reached 
at  from  200  feet  below  sea-level  to  700  and  more.  There  is  a  boring,  not  mentioned 
above,  near  Moiliili,  of  730  feet,  which  does  not  reach  the  true  water  bearing-stratum, 
'although  there  is  a  small  overflow  of  water  from  the  clay  which  lies  just  above  it. 
The  different  soundings  now  made  indicate  that  it  dips  towards  the  sea,  but  there  are 
80  many  variations,  east  and  west,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  yet  to  say  what  is  the  pro- 
file in  any  direction. 

But  what  is  this  water-bed?  The  well-borers  all  report  that  it  is  black  rock  and 
lava,  generally  covered  by  a  very  hard  shell.  Below  this  the  rock  is  of  varying  den- 
sity. This  Avater-bed  has  never  been  bored  through.  The  deepest  borings  after  strik- 
ing tliis  do  not  reach  anything  else.  The  water  sometimes  comes  up  in  a  gradual  in- 
•crease  as  the  boriug  continues  in  the  rock,  as  if  it  were  furnished  by  minnto  viens;  at 
other  times  there  is  a  sudden  flow,  as  ff  a  subterranean  stream  were  opened.  We  have 
not  heard  of  the  drill  dropping  into  an  open  space  which  is  a  reeervoir  of  water. 

Whence  comes  the  wator?  We  should  say  from  the  mountain  center  of  the  island. 
Is  it  exhaustible  T  Time  will  show  us  whether  we  can  exhaust,  or  let  us  saj^  diminish, 
the  flow  of  any  well  by  the  number  of  wells.  Doubtless  wells  enough  might  be  sunk 
to  divide  the  supply  or  cut  off"  the  flow  of  some. 

The  question  of  how  far  these  wells  can  be  obtained  throughout  {he  islands  is  yet 
unsolved,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  trials.  It  would  seem  to  be  established  that 
flowing  water  cannot  be  had  higher  than  42  feet  east  of  Honolulu.  We  should  not  be 
hopeful  of  obtaining  a  flow  on  higher  land  than  this  anywhere,  Mr.  Campbeirs  spring 
at  700  feet  notwithstanding.  There  is  a  boring  east  of  Diamond  Head,  at  Waialae, 
where  the  ground  may  be  nine  feet  above  sea-level;  the  water-bearing  rock  was  struck 
at  70  feet  ])elow  the  surface,  and  water  rose  6  feet  and  to  within  5  feet  of  the  surface. 
There  it  stands,  although  the  boring  has  been  run  down  400  feet.  Is  our  artesian  basin 
bounded  on  one  side  by  Diamond  Head,  and  is  there  no  basin  between  that  and  Koko 
Jleadf 
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Two  boriugs  have  been  made  in  the  Waianae  Valley  600  to  600  feet  thus  far  with- 
out Huccest*.  No  thorough  trial  has  been  made  at  Waimanalo  or  Kallua,  which  lie  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mouutaiu  chain  opposite  the  flowing  wells. 

Ou  Maui  the  boring  for  Waikapn  Plantation,  starting  at  350  feet  above  sea-level, 
ba8  been  abandoned,  and  no  flowing  well  is  yet  reported  from  that  island.  At  Kekaha, 
ou  Kauai,  at  a  site  about  20  feet  above  sea-level,  surface  water  was  reached  at  20  feet. 
At  180  feet  the  water  rose  13  feet,  to  within  7  feet  of  the  surface,  and  does  not  rise  higher 
from  a  bore  of  400  to  500  feet. 

Ou  Hawaii  the  only  trial  is  that  at  Mahuko  by  Mr.  Wilder,  now  in  progress,  and 
reported  at  666  feet  on  the  19th  of  November.  The  need  of  water  at  this  point,  the 
harbor  and  the  terminus  of  a  railroad,  and  which  is  naturally  a  desert^  is  so  great 
that  the  attempt  will  not  be  abandoned  uiider  a  bore  of  1,000  feet. 

lu  concluding  this  article  let  the  writer  say  he  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
give  Bcientiflc  detail  of  the  formations  passed  through,  and  in  all  cases  the  exact  alti- 
tudes above  sea-level  and  the  depths  bored,  and  exact  measurements  of  the  volume 
discharged.  The  article  is  intended  only  to  present  a  sketch  to  date  of  what  has  been 
done  and  attempted  in  artesian  wells  in  the  two  years  since  a  beginning  was  made. 

It  needs  many  more  trials  to  determine  the  limits  and  the  extent  of  the  artesian 
basins  of  the  difierent  islands,  and  different  parts  of  each.  ■ 

The  following  suggestions  are  added  by  another  writer: 

V 

It  seems  evident  that  the  ^reat  central  mass  of  water-bearing  rock  described  mnst 
be  completely  separated  by  impervious  strata  from  the  surrounding  ocean.  Were  it 
not  so,  the  water  it  contains  would  necessarily  escape  into  the  sea,  instead  of  standing 
42  feet  above  it,  as  it  appears  uniformly  to  do.  By  the  borings  it  appears  that  the  con- 
taining strata  are  composed  of  very  compact  clay,  many  feet  in  thickness.  These  are 
covered  again  by  other  strata  of  sand,  coral,  and  clay,  with  overlying  beds  of  lava.  It 
seems  a  necessary  inference  that  these  strata  were  gradually  and  successively  de- 
posited upon  the  ancient  bed  of  sea.  This  bed  was  the  submarine  slope  of  the  slowly- 
growing  volcanic  mountain  as  tlien  existing.  On  all  ocean  beds  slow  depositions 
of  sediment  from  the  land  are  constantly  accumulating,  upon  which,  near  the  shore, 
sand  is  also  deposited  and  coral  grows.  On  this  ancient  volcanic  coast  lava  has  occa« 
sionally  overflowed  these  lower  strata,  enlarging  the  area  of  the  Island.  Hence  the 
successive  strata  of  coral,  sand,  and  clay,  with  lava,  coral,  and  clay  again  before  strik- 
ing the  water-bearing  rock  beneath. 

These  strata  extend  to  a  point  now  far  inland,  but  which  must  once  have  been  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-beach.  They  have  a  rapid  slope  in  conformity  with  the  normal 
contour  of  the  ancient  volcanic  nucleus  of  the  island.  The  upper  and  inner  edge  of 
these  strata  appear  lo  be  at  a  point  which  is  now  42  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  vHiich 
must  at  the  period  of  original  deposition  have  been  just  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
from  which  the  clay  was  deposited.  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  later  elevation 
of  the  region  at  least  42  feet  above  sea-level  took  place  at  the  early  period  in  question. 

There  are  abundant  evidences  of  somewhat  recent  elevation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  is^land  of  Oahu.  Such  an  elevation  seems  to  furnish  favorable  conditions,  as  above 
suggested,  for  flowing  artesian  wells.  There  is  little  evidence,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  of  a  similar  elevation  in  aiiy  of  the  other  islands  of  this  group. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

Under  this  head  I  submit  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
immigration,  which  embraces  all  points  of  interest  in  connection  there 
with.    The  table  following  the  report  is  of  special  value. 

The  sum  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  was  $100,000.  Of  this  sum  $17,924.05  was  expended  in 
meeting  the  liabilities  incurred  in  the  previous  biennial  period,  leaving 
the  sum  of  $82,075.95  to  be  expended  during  this  past  biennial  period. 
Of  this  amount  the  following  sums  have  been  spent: 

South  Sea  Islanders,  895 $44, 582  50 

Portuguese,  1,130 22,857  20 

Norwegians,  612 9, 183  75 

Germans,  128 2,252  50 

General  expenses 3, 200  00 

Total 82,075  95 

The  entire  cost  of  South  Sea  immigration  is*$  115,889.34,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $61,562.04  was  paid  out  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  remainder 
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from  receipts  from  employers  of  labor  and  from  insurance  upon  vessels 
lost. 
The  entire  cost  of  importing  laborers  is,  per  head,  as  follows : 

South  Sea  Islanders $129  50 

Portuguese b3  00 

Norwegians 120  00 

Germans 66  00 

The  cost  pter  head  to  this  government  was: 

South  Sea  Islanders $49  80 

Portuguese , 2020 

Norwegians 15  00 

Germans 17  60 

The  average  cost  to  this  government  of  these  2,912  immigrants  is 
about  $26  each. 

The  annexed  account  will  show  the  expenses  of  the  board  are  encour- 
aging immigration. 

The  high  cost  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  is  due  to  the  great  expense 
in  fitting  out,  storing,  and  maintaining  the  vessels  Pomare,  Hawaii,  and 
Storm  Bird.  The  last  two  vessels  were  lost  while  on  their  voyages, 
but  insurance  upon  tkem  was  recovered.  The  Pomare  required  exten- 
sive repairs,  and  was  therefore  sold.  The  expenses  of  obtaining  South 
Sea  Islanders  were  largely  incurred  during  the  previous  biennial  period 
of  l878-'80,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  sum  of  $17,924.05  was  paid 
out  to  meet  this  expense  from  the  appropriation  of  this  biennial  period. 
The  experience  gained  in  introducing  South  Sea  Islanders  convinces 
the  board  that  immigration  can  be  much  more  cheaply  effected  by  con- 
tracting with  persons  who  are  in  the  business  of  transporting  people 
than  by  running  vessels  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It  appears 
from  the  foregoing  statement  that  considerable  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  board  to  introduce  laborers  into  the  kingdom.  No  special  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  bring  in  Chinese  labor;  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  an  immigration  of  5,826  Chinese  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
1,270  have  left  the  country,  leaving  a  gain  of  4.556.  These,  with  the 
other  immigrants,  make  a  total  of  7,468  persons,  of  whom  5,833  are  males, 
and  the  remainder  women  and  children.  The  returns  show  that  of  male 
contract  laborers  there  were — 

Portuguese ATS 

Germans ,. 31 

Norwegians 369 

South  Sea  Islanders 332 

New  Hebrides 72 

Total  males 1,277 

CHINESE. 

There  are  no  authentic  returns  of  the  Chinese  population,  but  it  is  es- 
timated at  13,500.  The  immigrants  bring  no  women  with  them  as  a  rule. 
Statistics  recently  furnished  by  planters  show  that  about  5,000  are  em- 
ployed on  sugar  plantations.  A  very  large  number  are  occupied  in  cul- 
tivating rice,  w^hich  is  a  profitable  business.  Others  are  engaged  in 
garden- vegetable  cultivation  and  in  domestic  services.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  directory  for  the  kingdom  (George  Bowser's)  shows  that  out 
of  about  692  firms  and  persons  engaged  in  business  in  Honolulu,  219 
are  Chinese,  40  are  Hawaiians,  and  the  rest  are  of  other  nationalities. 

Lately  the  cultivation  of  taro  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Chinese, 
while  the  natives  vite  Oi\^\>Qv>»<i,d  to  cultivate  it  less.    It  appears  from  the 
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retarns  made  by  the  planters  that  the  Chinese  are  generally  preferred 
as  laborers.  The  situation  of  the  Chinese  in  the  kingdom,  their  disin- 
clination to  bring  women  with  them,  their  intermarriage  with  native 
women  or  alliances  with  them,  their  great  thrift,  their  aptitude  for  every 
kind  of  business,  raise  a  number  of  social  and  political  questions  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  If  more  Chinese  labor  is  needed  it  can  prob- 
ably be  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  labor  contracts  may  be  made  with 
them,  by  which  they  can  be  kept  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  then  be  returned  to  China,  at  the  option  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in  several  countries 
where  the  permanent  settlement  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese  is  feared. 
Owing  to  misrepresentations  from  this  kindgom,  the  viceroy  of  Canton 
has  forbidden  the  emigration  of  Chinese  from  that  port.  It  is  hoped 
that  measures  will  be  taken  to  correct  the  misunderstanding  of  the  vice- 
roy, so  that  if  it  is  deemed  best  to  encourage  further  Chinese  immigra- 
tion it  may  not  be  obstructed. 

SOUTH   SEA  ISLANDERS. 

These  laborers  have  not,  generally,  given  satisfaction.  They  quickly 
yield  to  disease,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  great.  The  planters  do  not 
call  for  them,  with  one  exception.  The  appointment  of  Eev.  H.  Bingham 
as  protector  of  South  Sea  Islanders  has  resulted  in  benefit  to  them.  He 
has  visited  them  and  listened  to  their  complaints;  has  obtained  redress 
in  some  instances,  and  has  brought  some  cases  before  the  courts. 

NEW  HEBRIDES  PEOPLE. 

These  make  excellent  laborers,  but  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  usually  obtained  make  it  impossible  for  the  board  to  make  further 
efforts  in  this  direction.  These  people  are  still  savages,  and  their  islands 
cannot  be  approached  with  safety.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
kidnapping  is  constantly  practiced  in  securing  them.  If  only  legitimate 
means  are  resorted  to,  few  could  be  obtained.  The  demand  from  Fiji 
and  Queensland  creates  a  sharp  competition  for  them,  and  any  serious 
attempt  on  our  part  to  enter  that  labor  field  would  probably  be  thwarted 
by  those  who  are  now  supplying  those  countries. 

NORWEGIANS. 

While  these  people  are  intelligent  they  .have  not  proved  to  be  good 
laborers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  imported  were 
taken  from  the  idle  classes  of  the  towns  rather  than  from  the  agricult- 
ural districts  of  the  Scandinavian  country. 

GERMANS. 

These  have  proved  excellent  laborers,  owing  to  the  care  with  which 
they  were  selected  before  they  emigrated. 

Large  numbers  of  excellent  laborers  may  be  procured  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  Europe,  but  they  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  long  contracts 
for  labor.  Whether  or  not  laborers  from  the  colder  climates  will  dete- 
riorate in  this  climate  is  a  disputed  question.  The  experiment  has  not 
been  properly  tried.  That  they  do  deteriorate  is  certain ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  as  a  rule  they  are  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  matter  of  diet  and  hygienic  treatment  has  been  neglected.    It  was 
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said  before  the  civil  war  in  America  that  the  whites  could  Dot  do  field- 
work  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  now  well  known  that  great  numbers 
do  hard  worjt  under  the  hottest  sun  and  are  in  no  way  injured  by  it. 

PORTUGUESE. 

These  people  are  excellent  laborers.  Means  have  been  taken  to  in 
ijrease  the  immigration  from  the  Azores.  A  few  months  ago  large 
numbers  were  willing  to  engage  as  laborers;  but  the  reports  which 
were  circulated  in  the  United  States,  denouncing  our  system  of  labor 
as  "slavery,"  and  accusing  our  planters  of  treating  the  laborers  with 
cruelty,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  engage  in  five-year  con- 
tracts, arrested  the  immigration.  This  board  appointed  his  excellency 
H.  A.  P.  Carter  a  special  agent  with  full  powers  to  arrange  this  basi- 
ness  in  Portugal,  and  authorized  him  to  expend  the  sum  of  $100,000  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  emigration.  This  was  done  because  there 
was  a  great  need  of  laborers  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  delay  might  prove 
disastrous  to  the  planting  interests.  It  was  believed  by  the  board  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  would  confirm  any  action  taken  to  seciu'e  im- 
migration. This  sum  was  provided  for  by  the  transfer  of  other  appro- 
priations if  necessary.  Letters  of  credit  were  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Bishop  &  Co.,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  and  the  board  that  any 
drafts  made  upon  them  in  behalf  of  immigration  should  not  arrive  here 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period ;  that  the  amount  paid  by  them 
should  be  reimbursed  by  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

On  Mr.  Cartei-'s  arrival  in  London  he  found  the  immigration  of  labor- 
•ers  partially  suspended,  but  on  reaching  Lisbon  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  temporarily  made  and  a  steamer  was  engaged  to  bring  out 
the  immigrants.  Although  the  cost  of  steam  transportatian  is  somewhs^t 
greater  than  that  by  sailing  vessel,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
immigrants,  and  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  hereafter  if  possible. 
Transportation  by  way  of  Panama  would  be  attempted,  but  there  is  a 
great  risk  of  losing  the  laborers  on  the  isthmus,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  them  then,  while  there  are  no  means  of  compelling  them  to 
fulfill  their  contracts  by  continuing  on  the  voyage. 

I  was  commissioned  by  His  Majesty,  and  also  directed  by  this  board,  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  labor  and  population  on  His  Majesty's  recent 
journey  around  the  world.    My  report  was  made  to  the  board,  and  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  you. 

From  recent  returns  made  by  the  planters  at  the  request  of  the  board, 
it  appears  that  about  3,000  laborers  are  now  needed  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations. It  is  quite  certain  that  4,000  could  readily  find  employment  at 
the  present  time,  as  there  are  other  channels  of  labor  which  require  a 
«upply.  Four  thousand  men  with  three  thousand  women  and  four  thou- 
sand children  would  make  eleven  thousand  persons,  whose  transporta- 
tion would  cost  about  $800,000.  The  cost  of  transi>orting  men  would 
amount  to  about  $350,000.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  women  and 
children  would  be  about  $450,000.  Whether  a  part  of  this  amount 
should  be  imposed  on  the  employers  of  labor  is  a  sc^^ous  question.  The 
argument  for  imposing  the  expense  of  the  women  and  children  on  the 
government  is  a  very  strong  one.  Every  immigrant  becomes  a  tax- 
payer, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract  may  become  a  large  tax- 
payer. He  and  his  family  are  creators  of  wealth  ;  they  are  pr^ucers 
and  their  labor  is  wealth.  It  is  estimated  in  America  and  in  other  new 
countries  that  every  industrious  immigrant  is  worth  at  least  $300  to 
the  country.    It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  $500.    A  good  horse 
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is  worth  $150.  An  iDdustrious  laborer  should  be  worth  $300.  It  may 
be  roughly  estimated  that  the  473  Portuguese  brought  in  duriug  the  last 
two  years  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $2,500.  This  amount  of  $2,500 
represents  a  valuation  of  $150,000,  while  the  total  cost  to  the  government 
of  importing  them,  including  women  and  children,  was  only  $22,857.20. 
The  155  Portuguese  residents  of  Honolulu  pay  real-estate  and  personal 
taxes  (excluding  poll,  school,  and  road  tax)  of  $3,198.  This  is  a  taxa- 
tion on  property  valued  at  about  $400,000,  thus  making  the  value  of  the 
property  of  each  Portuguese  in  this  city  about  $2,500.  If  the  Portuguese 
immigrants  now  entering  the  kingdom  shall  amass  property  in  a  similar 
way,  it  will  be  a  most  profitable  experiment  for  the  government  to  pay 
the  entire  passage  of  all  immi^ants  from  Portugal.  If  the  1,277  males 
imported  during  the  last  two  years  are  worth  $300  apiece,  the  total 
value  to  the  country  is  $383,100,  while  the  cost  of  importing  them,  in- 
eluding  women  and  children,  was  only  $82,075.95.  The  5,833  males 
imported  into  the  kingdom  during  the  last  two  years  should  be  valued 
in  their  wealth-producing  capacity  at  $300  each,  or  $1,749,900.  In  this 
estimate  the  value  of  tUe  laborer  only  is  taken.  No  account  is  taken 
of  any  property  which  he  may  acquire,  nor  of  the  labor  of  his  wife  and 
children.  Every  immigrant  who  pays  an  annual  tax  of  $5  is  worth 
$500  to  the  nation,  as  that  sum  would,  if  it  were  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, pay  a  tax  of  $5,  or  1  per  cent.  Every  laborer  consumes  at  least 
$70  in  value  of  food  and  clothing,  which  sum  goes  to  merchants  who 
pay  taxes  upon  it,  and  the  value  of  his  labor  may  be 'estimated  at  $150 
per  annum  in  the  productionof  sugar  or  rice,  substances  which  are  also 
taxed.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  there  is  no  more  profitable  invest- 
ment than  in  the  introduction  of  laborers,  and  that  money  judiciously 
expended  for  that  purpose  will  bring  large  returns.  These  considera- 
tions should  have  much  influence  in  determining  what  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  immigration  should  be  laid  upon  the  planters.  In  other  new 
countries  the  governments  not  only  aid  immigrants,  but  grant  them 
land  out  of  the  national  domain.  Without  labor  land  can  have  little 
or  no  value.    This  the  new  countries  thoroughly  understand. 

1 

LAWS  AFFECTING  LABOR  CONTRACTS. 

Some  special  provisions  should  be  made  for  making  those  laws  more 
eflfectual  which  are  designed  to  protect  contract  laborers.  The  laborer 
is  not  always  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  rights.  Many  of  the  contract 
laborers  are  ignorant  of  the  Hawaiian  and  English  languages,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  customs  or  laws.  While,  as  a  rule,  they  are  well 
treated,  and  the  sugar-cane  planters  of  this  kingdom  are  unusually 
considerate  of  their  laborers,  there  are  occasions  when  a  special  inter- 
vention by  this  government  is  needed  to  secure  them  fully  in  their  rights. 
The  masters  or  their  overseers  are  not  always  just.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  ignorant  laborer  is  unreasonable  and  demands  more  than  his  due. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  immigrants,  who  find  on  arriving  here  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  between  contract  and  free  labor.  In 
their  own  countries  they  are  satisfied  and  eager  to  contract  at  certain 
rates.  On  arriving  in  this  kingdom  they  find  that  free  labor  receives 
higher  wages.  They  do  not  consider  that  they  are  at  once  better  off 
than  in  their  own  countries,  and  that  the  planters  and  the  government 
have  been  at  considerable  risk  in  importing  them.  They  endeavor  to 
escape  from  their  contracts  by  making  frivolous  charges.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  countries,  especially  the  British  colonies,  is  that  some 
person  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  ''protector^'  for  the  con- 
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tract  laborer.  His  duties. are  to  inquire  into  their  condition;  to  hear 
tlieir  complaints,  and,  if  they  are  just,  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  redress. 
Very  elaborate  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the  British  and  Dutch  col- 
onies, which  define  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  protectors.  I  would 
recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
protector  and  assistant  protectors  in  this  kingdom.  Their  salaries 
should  be  large  in  order  to  secure  men  of  character  and  judgment  and 
wisdom.  The  contract  system  of  labor  is  not  regarded  with  favor  in 
highly-civilized  countries,  and  while  it  is  practiced  here  the  strongest 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  injustice  from  beine:  practiced 
under  it.  The  records  of  our  courts  show,  however,  that  the  laborers 
have  few  complaints  to  make  against  the  planters,  while  the  planters 
have  many  to  make  against  the  laborers  for  desertion.  Only  by  secur- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  labor,  so  that  the  laborer  rather  than  the 
planter  seeks  engagement,  will  the  contract  system  be  avoided.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  not  until  it  is  done 
will  there  be  harmony. 

Whenever  there  shall  be  a  full  supply  the  /contract  system  will  dis- 
appear. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  East  Indian  cooly  labor. 
In  many  places  it  is  regarded  as  excellent,  but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  Chinese  labor.  It  can  be  made  profitable,  how- 
ever. There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  arising  not  only 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  cooly  to  emigrate,  but  ^m  political  circum- 
stances. I  would  recommend  that  those  who  desire  this  labor  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  experiment  of  introducing  about  500  of  the  coolies. 
In  order  to  obtain  them,  however,  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  must  be  obtained,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
convincing  it  that  our  laws  are  not  only  amply  sufficient  to  protect 
contract  laborers,  but  that  they  are  rigidly  enforced. 

In  order  to  effectually  carry  out  a  plan  of  securing  4,000  men  with 
their  families,  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  will  be  required. 

The  laws  which  empower  the  board  of  immigration  to  pass  ordinances 
for  the  control  and  government  of  immigration  do  not  empower  it  to 
pass  ordinances  for  the  control  and  government  of  planters  and  their 
relations  with  laborers.  This  defect  should  be  avoided.  While  the 
master  and  servants'  act  does  protect  the  laborer,  there  should  be  espe- 
cial provisions  regarding  immigrants  and  their  employers.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  that  the  question  of  immigration  of  laborers  is 
the  most  important  one  in  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  its  prosperity  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  it  requires  much  energy,  skill,  and  intelligence  to  man- 
age it.  The  Planters'  Labor  and  Supply  Company  has  recently  been 
organized  here,  with  a  charter  granted  by  the  government.  This  com- 
pany may  be  made  of  great  use  in  the  matter  of  immigration,  especially 
in  the  subject  of  transportation  and  in  gathering  information  on  the 
subject  of  labor. 

The  sugar  product  of  the  kingdom  has  been  vastly  increased,  and  it 
is  now  the  main  stay  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  planters  have 
had  to  encounter  great  difficulties  and  meet  with  discouragements  which 
would  have  crushed  men  less  endowed  with  pluck  and  intelligence.  1 
have  annexed  hereto  a  table  giving  the  number  and  nationality  of 
laborers  employed  and  the  preferences  of  the  planters. 
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Table  showing  pei'aonB  etnployed  on  sugar  plantations, 
[Retams  from  84  employers  of  labor.] 


Nationalities. 

UawaiiauH: 

Men 

i 

1  Sugar-boilers,  i 

2 

» 

B 

a 
12 

a  ^ 

el    . 

OB 

ae  as 

%^ 

O 
6 

o 

9i   OG 

«  a 

<8  « 

2.440 
115 

Women 

Chinese: 

Men 



3 

5,007 
30 

Women 

Americans 

18 
11 

1 

23 
23 

19 

279 

English 

6f 

Portuguese : 

Men 

519 

Women ^ 

118 

South  Sea  Islanders : 

Men 

. 

568 

Women , ' 

334 

Oermans 

4 

4 

1 

14 

143 

Norwegians : 

Men 

307 

Women 

40 

Other  nationalities 

7 

243 

Japanese 

.  -   -. 

15 

Danes 

1 

1 

Total 

52 

65 

40 

10,243 

Number  of  laborers  desired,  3,117. 

Rkmauka  — Thirty  planters  prefer  Portuguese ;  37  planters  prefer  Chinese ;  5  planters  prefer  Hindoos ; 
8  planters  prefer  New  Hebrides ;  1  planter  prefers  Pern  Islanders ;  1  planter  prefers  Swedes  or  Scotch. 

\ 

Some  statistics  prepared  by  the  collector-general  of  customs  for  this 
port  for  the  year  1881  are  transmitted  herewith,  to  be  incorporated  in 
this  report  shoald  the  Department  deem  it  necessary. 

D.  A.  Mckinley, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Honolulu^  May  10,  1882. 
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Statistics  of  imports  at  Honolulu  for  the  year  1881. 

[Custom-house  statistics.] 

GOODS  PAYING  DUTY. 

ALE,    PORTEBy   BEER,    AND  CIDBR.  ^ 

Ale,  European,  7,438  dozen  qaarts,  5,985  dozen  pinto $17, 662  37 

Ale,  ginger,  653  dozen 678  85 

Beer,  L.,  2,576  dozen  quarts,  2,788  dozen  pinto,  62  kegs 8, 439  83 

Cider,  56  cases,  1  half-barrel,  27  dozen 259  06 

Porter,  l,i:JO  dozen  quarts,  2,495  dozen  pinto 4,649  83 

ANIMALS   AND  BIRDS. 

Animals,  3  colto,  4  Chinese  bullocks,  4  coops  pigs 465  00 

Birds,  52  fowls,  19  canaries 70  00 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Blinds,  20 16  10 

Bricks  and  tiles,  16,000  bricks,  16  casks,  17,000  pieces,  3  boxes  tiles 442  37 

Building  stones,  25  pieces 77  .'>0 

Cement,  5,293  barrels  and  casks 11, 844  88 

Fire  bricks,  50,999  pieces 879  58 

Fire  clay,  61,471  pounds 243  02 

Glass  (window),  442  boxes,  463  plates  and  lighto,  47  dozen 2, 930  39 

Plaster  of  Paris,  46  barrels,  350  pounds 75  25 

Rooting  iron,  22,319sheete,  233,012 pounds,  9,768 feet,  521  yards,  301  lengths.  25, 061  66 

Roofing  slates,  83,600 2,435  14 

Window  sashes,  4  pieces 10  00 

Sundry  materials,  value 149  10 

CLOTHING,    HATH,    BOOTS,   AC. 

Boots,  4  dozen,  49  pairs 404  03 

Booto  and  gaiters,  women^  4  pairs 12  79 

Shoes,  boys'  and  children's,  4  pairs 7  50 

Shoes  and  slippers,  Chinese,  5,572  pairs,  1  case 1, 778  50 

Slippers,  men's,  12  pairs 14  67 

Shoes,  women's,  19  dozen,  1  pair 613  76 

Shoes,  booto,  &.C.,  assorted,  12  dozen,  85  pairs,  3  packages 707  16 

Shoe  blacking,  107  dozen,  77  gross,  3  boxes,  1  keg 613  49 

Shoe  bmshes,  6 3  17 

Shoe  findings,  value 1,244  59 

Clothing,  boys',  value 2,858  52 

Clothing,  children's,  value 779  78 

Coato,  246  dozen 7,472  43 

Collars,  men's  linen,  1,488  dozen 1, 934  57 

Cravats*  and  ties,  485  dozen 1, 134  91 

Draws,  15  dozen 210  82 

Jackets,  403  dozen 7,978  55 

Jumpers,  128  dozen 636  60 

Ladies'  cloaks,  2  dozen 90  04 

Ladies'  underclothing,  260dozen 1,640  98 

Shawls,  374  dozen 6,467  15 

Shirto,  linen  and  fine,  340  dozen 5,042  98 

Shirto,  over,  1,999  dozen 15,767  02 

Shirto,  under,  851  dozen 3, 131  54 

Shirts,  assorted,  2,301  dozen 11,590  06 

Skirto,  ladies',  194  dozen,  1  piece 1,578  76 

Stockings,  1,469  dozen,  87  pairs 3,134  36 

Socks,  3,899  dozen,  14  pairs 6,376  21 

Socks  and  stockings,  620  dozen 472  58 

Suits,  94  dozen 7,747  47 

Trowsers  and  panto,  105  dozen,  5,843  pairs 11, 122  97 

Rubber  clothing,  1,402  coats,  17  dozen,  21  pairs  leggings 3, 148  53 

4277 72 
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Vests,  27  dozen |4ll  38 

Sundry  assorted  clothing,  value 12, 181  96 

Caps, ':^35  dozen 1,61^  73 

Hatfl,  boys',  :^  dozen 209  57 

Hats,  children's.  248  dozen 359  33 

Hats,  cloth,  felt,  and  wool,  1,728  dozen,  1  box 16,097  81 

Hats,  ladies',  205  dozen 1,449  67 

Hats,  straw,  2,40^  dozen 8,921  45 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

Bottles  and  vials,  1,196  dozen,  577  gross,  2  packages 2, 614  6i 

Demijohns,  2,250  pieces 597  61 

Glasses  or  tumblers,  2,511  dozen 1,604  54 

Glasses,  wine,  378  dozen .  415  77 

Lamps  and  chandeliers,  1,051  dozen,  153,  and  135  pairs  lamps,  37  chandeliers.  4,953  01 

Lamp  chimneys,  6,191  dozen 2,337  67 

Lamp  fixtures,  value 1, 938  95 

Lamp-wicks  and  wicking,  12  gross,  10  pounds,  1  case 19  55 

Lanterns,  140  dozen,  1  street 1, 366  95 

Nappies,  211  dozen 204  01 

Sundry  assorted  crockery,  valikR 18, 240  20 

Sundry  assorted  glassware,  value -' 2,  Ktt  56 

DRUGS,    MEDICINES,    AC. 

Acid,  12,829  pounds,  26  gallons,  2  carboys,  25  gross 1, 087  38 

Ammonia,  7,042  pounds,  11  oases 1, 620  96 

Camphor,  1 ,  244  pounds •. 3ftJ  89 

Castor  oil,  601  gallons,  500  dozen 965  49 

Chinese  medicines,  value 2, 912  96 

Cream  tartar,  1,439  pounds,  226  dozen : 1, 083  01 

Dental  materials,  value 854S9 

Epsom  salts,  10,988  ponnds,  6 boxes 32894 

Pills,  175  dozen,  140  gross 90:J  48 

Sarsaparilla,  71  dozen,  10  pounds,  4  cases 553  77 

Seidlitz  powders,  150  dozen,  1  case 254  23 

Soda  ash,  80,199  pounds,  $48  dozen,  20 drams,  20  jars,  4  barrels,  2  packages.  2, 486  63 

Sponge,  294  pounds,  1  dozen,  7  strings 635  13 

Surgical  instruments,  value 58033 

Syringes,  96  dozen # 710  53 

Sundry  assorted  drugs  and  medicines,  value 19, 518  86 

DRY  GOODS. 

Cottons : 

Batistes,  3,685  yards 304  66 

Blankets,  3,050  pairs,  1,301  single,  2  cases 2,t61  62 

Brilliants,  1,734  yards 142  30 

Cambric,  4,723  j^ards,  64  pieces 621  54 

Canton  flannel,  714  yards 61  Ti 

Checks,  362  yards 32  99 

Corduroy,  2,435  yards •  542  28 

Cotton,  bleached,  37,658  yards 2,275  31 

Cotton,  brown  and  colored,  30,832  yards 1,667  97 

Cotton  wadding,  10  dozen 15  41 

Coverlets,  4  dozen 70  00 

Damask,  3,8,35  yards,  31  pieces 569  16 

Denims,  46,675  yards 5, 573  06 

Delaines,  2  pieces 18  40 

Domestics,  15,062  yards 826  47 

Drillings,  9,879 1,380  92 

Duck,  2,373  yards 40139 

Ginghams,  4,278  yards 300  50 

Handkerchiefs,  2,115  dozen 2, 012  65 

Jeans,  51  yards , 6  72 

Lawn,  11,504  yards,  48  pieces 96435 

Lenoes,  5S?5  yards 23  54 

Marseilles  and  piqu^,  565  yards 9056 

Moleskins,  13,909  yards 2,948  85 
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CottODS — Continued. 

Mosquito  net,  14,533  yards,  383  pieces $3,324  84 

Mnslin,  20,454  yards,  46  pieces 1,988  17 

Nainsook,  2,407  yards 300  64 

Nankin,  400  pieces 185  CO 

Prints,  33H,801  yards,  5  bales 27,691  88 

Qailts  and  spreads,  2*22  dozen,  411  pieces 3, 434  32 

Qnilting,  869  yards 118  82 

Silesias,  18,669  yards 1,421  09 

Sheeting,  13,22:3  yards 2,280  52 

Shirting,  8,764  yards,  6  pieces 622  80 

Stripes,  3,366  yards 236  72 

Tarletan,  65  yards,  8  pieces 45  35 

Ticking,  13,737  yards,  20  pieces 1,  tWl  42 

Towels,  1,406  dozen 1,2(;9  49 

Toweling,  1,272  yards 103  94 

Velvet,  cotton,  6,498  yards 2,  001  71 

Sundry  assorted  cottons,  90,744  yards,  178  pieces 11, 238  87 

Linens : 

Cambric,  20  yards 8  72 

Damask,  2,076  yards 032  77 

Diaper,  1,1362  yards,  2  pieces '. 241  26 

Drill,  21,645  yards,  2  pieces 1,852  04 

Duck,  2,021  yards 407  m 

Gingham,  231  yards 57  75 

Handkerchiefs,  1,689  dozen 2,:Wil  93 

Lawns,  2,731  yards,  198  pieces 811  71 

Linen,  bleached,  1,151  yards,  7  pieces 42:3  ;34 

Linen,  brown,  2,512  yards 319  82 

Napkins,  220  dozen,  62  pieces 604  03 

Sheeting,  1,861  yards 1,147  90 

Towels,  1,234  yards,  12  pieces 156  57 

Toweling,  695  yards,  2  pieces 1, 086  94 

Tablecloths,  24*4  yards,  9  dozen 35h  18 

Sundry  assorted  linen,  15,470  yards,  330  pieces,  2  dozen 3, 173  34 

Silks : 

Silk,  10,156  yards,  162  pieces 6,263  81 

Pongi^e,  20  yards,  73  pieces 211  90 

Handkerchiefs,  812  dozen,  715  pieces,  1  box 8,282  30 

Plush  and  velvet,  2.651  yards,  2  pieces 1,2(58  91 

Satin,  7,028  yards,  17  piWes 4.779  12 

Woolens  : 

Alpaca,  5,923  yards 766  45 

Blankets,  6,101  pairs,  1,385  single ..      13,290.53 

Baize,  15  yards,  2  pieces 54  17 

Broadcloth,  2,960  yards 2,  :383  37 

Buckskins,  2,666  yards 3,394  95 

Bunting,  14  yards 14  00 

Cashmere,  4,';i67  yards 1,880  21 

Crape,  3,855  yards,  5  pieces 742  01 

Damask,  818  yards 379  30 

Doeskins,  1,989  yards 2,294  06 

Flannel,  41,583  yards,  15  pieces 13,823  84 

Merino,  14,217  yards .5,591  42 

Mohair,  4  pieces 41  75 

Reps,  9:39  yards,  22  pieces 1, 178  :i2 

Serge,  5,073  yards,  13  pieces 1,608  80 

Table  covers,  106  yards,  16  dozen 623  42 

Wool,  dress  goods,  4,004  yards 1,453  29 

Sundry  assorted  woolen  goods,  20,916  yards,  7^  dozen 9,  705  17 

Mixtures,  worsted : 

Cloth,  3,644  yards 2,  i:37  92 

Lastings,  32  yards,  1  piece 38  29 

Mixtures,  flax : 

Burlaps,  23,621  yards 1,738  15 

Hessians,  59,973  yards :^,28:3  15 

Mixtures,  wool  and  silk: 

Barege,  7,673  yards 1,161  32 

Grenadine,  4,129  yards 794  61 

Luster,  2,862  yards 471  97 

Poplin,  :3,071  yards 1,370  66 
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Mixtures,  wool  and  cotton  : 

Blankets,  1,009  stngle $424  30 

Cassimeres,  5,226  yards 4,023  52 

Cassinet  and  satinet,  555  yards 201  50 

Cobonrgs,3,709  yards,  10  pieces 944  43 

Italian  cloth,  2,026  yards,  13  pieces 1,373  91 

Tweed,  7,848  yards 4,673  73 

Thibet  cloth,  470  yards 144  16 

Union  cloth,  2,224  yards 1,035  77 

Waterproof  cloth,  3, 401  yards 1,495  90 

Mi  xtures  of  cotton  and  linen  : 

Canvas  lining,  2,171  yards 169  94 

Chambray,  844  yards 69  75 

Mixtures,  assorted,  12,300  yards,  14  pieces,  158  dozen  handkerchiefs.. .  5,529  01 

FANCY  GOODS  AND   MILLINERY. 

Beads,  3  gross 25  00 

Berlin  wool,  637  pounds,  5  bundles 834  2J8 

Bonnets,  11  dozen,  1  box 68  85 

Braids,  330  yards,  232  gross,  327  dozen,  295  pieces,  31  packages 975  52 

Buttons,  46  dozen,  4,5^  gross,  248  great  gross,  24  M,  2  boxes 3, 819  ® 

Collars,  sleeves,  cuffs,  307  dozen  collars,  56  dozen  cuffs,  46  dozen  ooUars 

and  cuffs 1,043  66 

Corsets,  206  dozen,  8  gross,  9  pairs 1, 748  78 

Crochet  cotton,  83  pounds,  20  gross,  4  boxes 117  86 

Dusters,  10  dozen 165  15 

Edgings,  498  dozen,  81  pieces,  24,038  yards 2,876  11 

Fans,  94  dozen,  5  thousand  paper 508  42 

Fancy  feathers,  340  dozen,  178  plumes,  13  bunches l,025j  22 

lowers  and  wreaths,  769  bunches,  577  dozen,  3  boxes 917  87 

Fringes,  1,008  yards,  300  dozen,  81  pieces 1,898  10 

Girdles  and  belts,  49  dozen 177  67 

Gimp,  61  dozen.  111  yards,  5  pieces 122  88 

Gloves,  gauntlets,  48  dozen,  8  pairs 477  70 

Gloves,  cotton,  29  dozen 53  96 

Gloves,  kid,  277  dozen,  49  pairs 2,709  78 

Gloves,  silk,  36  dozen,  3  pairs 128  39 

Gloves,  assorted,  105  dozen,  1  pair,  1  set  475  65 

Gold  leaf,  23  packs,  9  books,  4  boxes 215  20 

Hat  frames,  2  dozen 5  50 

Hoods,  7  dozen 42  52 

Hooks  and  eyes,  3  dozen,  88  gross 14  93 

Insertions,  2,258  yards,  363  dozen,  102  pieces 531  62 

Ladies'  bags,  27  dozen 162  61 

Laces,  2,342  dozen,  52:3  pieces,  4,140  yards,  2  cases,  1  package 2, 831  18 

Mitts,  80  dozen,  3  pairs 480  75 

Needles,  1,312  thousand,  72  dozen,  5  gross,  common,  450  sewing  machines..  666  78 

Parasols,  125  dozen 821  88 

Pins,  58  gross,  142  dozen,  167  boxes 242  14 

Pins,  hair,  2  gross,  21  dozen,  40  thousand 6093 

Pnrses  and  portmonnaies,  l,OiW  dozen 1, 147  22 

Ribbons,  65  dozen,  6,704  pieces,  214  yards 7,488  78 

Scarfs,  198  dozen 752  58 

Silk,  sewing,  291  pounds,  1,813  dozen,  150  yards,  27  boxes,  2  bundles 3, 172  08 

Suspenders  and  braces,  260  dozen,  3  pairs 858  22 

Tape,  697  dozen 155  47 

Thread,  468  pounds,  1,339  gross,  62  dozen,  1  case,  cotton,  107  pounds  6  boxes, 

linen 5,065  01 

Trimmings,  3,250  yard(>,  231  dozen,  77  pieces,  1  box 437  84 

Toys,  value 4,914  90 

Umbrellas,  alpaca,  &c.,  43  dozen 550  90 

Umbrellas,  cotton,  90  dozen 550  52 

Umbrellas,  silk,  128  dozen 1,209  93 

Veils  and  veil  stuffs,  1,216  yards,  50  pieces 608  09 

Sundry  fancy  goods  and  millinery,  value 17,088  11 

FISH,   DRY  AND  SALT. 

Abalone,  851  pounds,  9  boxes 281  31 

Codfish,  300  vouwda,'il\ctv^«^ 64  50 
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Cuttlefish,  4,809  pounds,  12  boxes |821  45 

Herrings,  26  kegs,  164  boxes,  24  dozen 666  79 

Salmon,  1,113  barrels, 67  half  barrels,  33  tierces 7,584  00 

Shrimps,  3,622  pounds,  9  boxes,  10  baskets 377  84 

Sundry  assorted  fish,  10,810  pounds,  1^3  boxes 2,218  98 

FLOUR. 

Oat  meal,  96  pounds,  10  dozen *W  69 

Rice  flour,  29,507  pounds,  65  packages 978  35 

Wheat  flour,  14  barrels 51  25 

FRUITS,    FRK8H 

Apples,  60  boxes 103  5f> 

Cocoanuts,  1,500 10  00 

Oranges,  50  boxes '. .  K5  43 

Sundry,  6  boxes 7  50 

FURNITURE  AND   UPHOLSTERY. 

Carpets,  4,218  yards,  81  pieces,  6  carpets,  23  sofa  carpets 8, 284  12 

Curtains  and  shades,  13  dozen,  266  pieces,  138  pairs 1,212  29 

Culled  hair,  fc»3  pounds - 407  50 

Excelsior,  215 , 6  45 

Feathers,  285  pounds 239  00 

Floor  cloths,  4,480  yards,  30  pieces,  1  box 2, 369  51 

Hair  cloth,  420  yards ^ 321  22 

Looking  glasses,  276  dozen,  148  single,  2  boxes 1, 986  27 

Mats,  door,  42  dozen,  165  single,  1  bale 1, 119  52 

Matting, 779  rolls,  2,205  yards 4,201  65 

Molding,  2  cases 44  96 

Paintings  and  engravings,  503,  and  3  boxes 2, 877  62 

Picture  frames,  36  dozen,  13  single,  2  cases 425  85 

Paper  hangings,  43  rolls,  103  yards 78  31 

Rugs, 900 ^.-.  2,229  03 

Springs,  12  gross .* 102  00 

Assorted  furniture,  value 17, 881  50 

GRAIN   AND   FEED. 

Hay,  157  bales  283  80 

Oats, 2,245  bushels 1,410  76 

i  6R0CKRIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Apples,  dried,  6  barrels 18  00 

Arrowroot,  10,293  pounds 268  15 

Asparagus,  4  dozen 13  60 

Beef,  salt,  18  barrels,  17  tierces '. 577  50 

Beans,  dry,  20,565  pounds,  30  packages 362  65 

Bread,  1  barrel 1  00 

Butter,  53j050  pounds 6,839  76 

Candles,  16,262  pounds,  643  boxes 3,356  19 

Caviar,  4  4ozen 15  56 

Celery,  1  >ox 1  00 

Cheese,  5,443  pounds,  21  cases,  13  single 1, 293  08 

Chocolate,  3,023  pounds,  22  cases 707  08 

Cocoa,  1,318  pounds,  'My  dozen 437  02 

Coff'ee,  ground,  &c.,  7,093  pounds,  10  cases 1,201  70 

Condensed  milk,  3,364  dozen,  50  cases * 7, 597  44 

Corn,  canned,  8  dozen 13  60 

Crackers,  160  dozen  tins,  20  cases 588  18 

Cakes,  338  pounds,  73  boxes 364  24 

Currants,  1 1,253  pounds,  3  boxes 994  09 

Dates,  3, 548  pounds,  16  boxes 302  09 

Eggs,  37,156,  33  dozen.  172  boxes 619  59 

Extracts  and  essences,  546  dozen,  39  pounds,  13  cases 1,457  .56 

Figs,  255  pounds,  8  dozen,  18  boxes 171   18 
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Fruits  and  berries,  canned  and  bottled : 

Pie  and  table  fruits  assorted^  275  dozen^  72  cases |h04  73 

Haiu,  470  pounds 75  »7 

Honev,  2  cases aOOO 

Hops*  280  pounds 18  40 

Indigo  blue,  8,783  pounds,  8  boxes 948  40 

Jams  and  jellies,  225  dozen,  14  boxes,  20  jars 483  61 

Lard,  500  pounds 67  50 

Lobster,  2  dozen 5  10 

Macaroni,  :te9  pounds,  10  casks 68  00 

Nuts: 

Almonds,  859  pounds 177  98 

China  nuts,  4,037  pounds,  3  boxes 355  75 

Walnuts,  75  pounds 6  75 

Sundry  nuts,  1,213  pounds 121  61 

Olive  oil,  385  dozen,  89  cases,  2  gallons 1,  'ir4  57 

Onions,  2,908  pounds 29  83 

Orange  and  citron  peel,  1 ,726  pounds,  16  dozen 412  77 

Oysters,  dry,  1,741  pounds,  11  boxes 476  41 

Oysters,  canned,  31  dozen 60  75 

Oysters,  fresh,  600,  3  bags 35  00 

Pease,  canned,  171  dozen 149  40 

Pease,  dry  and  split,  7,919  i>ound8,  83  bags,  1  barrel 201  98 

Pearl  barlev,  192  pounds,  12  dozen 47  04 

Pickles,  632  dozen,  34  packages 922  52 

Pork,  32  barrels :I06  10 

Potatoes,  425,711  pounds 3,318  80 

Preserved  meats  and  game,  235  dozen,  713  pounds,  141  boxes,  iJ20  tins 2,301  47 

Prunes,  1,292  pounds,  8  cases,  40  tins,  80  bottles 419  37 

Raisins,  56  half  boxes,  68  qnarter  boxes,  50  dozen,  1,382  pounds,  49  boxes 

and  packages 668  73 

Rice,  2,99S  pounds 77  ® 

Sardines,  5,004  dozen  half  and  quarter  tins,  51  cases 6, 131  87 

Salt,  coarse,  157,025  pounds 425  57 

Salt,  fine,  68  dozen 64  47 

Sago,  7,686  pounds,  15  boxes 353  02 

Sauces,  506  dozen,  1,729  packages 3, 4*12  19 

Soap,  common,  126,5:M  pounds,  200  boxes,  5  jars 5, 864  58 

Soups,  17  dozen 65  92 

Spices : 

Allspice,  7  pounds 75 

Cinnamon,  40  dozen,  122  pounds 145  69 

Cloves,  25  dozen,  120  pounds 94  18 

Ginger,  22  dozen,  354  pounds,  1  case 149  73 

Mace,  5  pounds 500 

Mustard,  472  dozen,  368  pounds,  20  tins. 604  02 

Nutmegs,  489  pounds 364  04 

Pepper,  black,  614  dozen,  540  pounds 776  09 

Pepper,  red  and  white,  2  dozen,  15  pounds,  1  case 16  40 

Sundry  spices,  28  dozen,  173  pounds,  1  sack 100  01 

Starch,  576  pounds,  3:^  packages 92  58 

Sugar,  7,058  pounds 231  70 

Su^ar  of  lemon,  27  dozen,  13  cases 134  80 

Tapioca,  1,688  pound8,2  boxes 118  47 

Tomatoes,  8  dozen 10  40 

Vermicelli,  2,258  pounds,  280  packages 995  56 

Vinegar,  4,627  gallons,  44  dozen,  4  half  casks,  2  boxes 945  45 

Sundry  Chinese  provisions,  value 13, 752  85 

Sundry  assorted  groceries  and  provisions,  value 1,507  86 

GUNS,  GUN   MATERIAL  AND  POWDER. 

Cartridges,  174  thousand 1, 149  62 

Guns,  553  rifles,  9  single  barreled,  2  carbines,  2  shot  guns,   1  musket,  1 

breech  loader,  82  unspecified.... 2,713  36 

Gun  caps,  3,006  thousand,  41  boxes 1,944  12 

Pistols,  410  revolvers,  &c 1,171  04 

Shot,  44,197  pounds,  1,151  bags 3,325  11 

Gun  findings,  value 472  47 
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Powder: 

Blasting  powder,  2,805  pounds,  304  kegs,  10  half  kegs,  1  case $1, 673  05 

Giant  powder,  3,425  pounds 1,351  83 

Gunpowder,  17,400  pounds,  369  cases,  46  half  kegs,  9  quarter  kegs 5,284  69 

HARDWARE,    AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,    AND   TOOLS. 

Adzes,  1  dozen 8  77 

Awls,  8  gross 6  57 

Axes,  9  dozen 91  61 

Bath  brick,  1,718  bricks,  6  boxes 32  35 

Bells,  8  large,  3  dozen  small 161  25 

Charcoal  irons,  37  dozen 181  71" 

Chisels  and  gouges,  50  dozen 74  97 

Chains: 

Dog  and  halter,  30  dozen,  700  feet 103  2;^ 

Log  and  ox,  264  chains : 279  64 

Trace,  447  pairs 192  66 

Couplings  and  bibbs,  6  dozen  bibbs 71  14 

Fencing  wire,  366,698  pounds,  25,860  yards 8,454  84 

Files  and  rasps,  1,046  dozen,  450  pounds 1, 264  22 

Fillers  and  oilers,  27  dozen 20  07 

Fish  lines  and  nets,  490  dozen,  218  coils  lines,  72  single,  59  pounds,  92 

bales  and  packages  nets - 1, 565  07 

Fry  pans,  124  dozen 293  72 

Galvanized  ironware: 

Basins,  233  dozen,  buckets,  886  dozen,  jugs,  1  dozen  tubs,  99  nests,  56 

dozen 3,290  02 

Gimlets,  3  dozen 7  31 

Glue,  5,351  pounds,  6  boxes,  3  barrels 1, 099  78 

Grindstones,  176  single,  5,639  ptmnds •. 288  49 

Hammers,  14  dozen 96  93 

Hatchets,  11  dozen 51  60 

Hoes,  387  dozen.... 1,179  79 

Hose,  18,300  feet,  6  pieces 3,400  91 

Horse  and  mule  shoes,  20  kegs 114  85 

Knives : 

Butcher,  491  dozen 497  29 

Carving,  2  dozen,  67  pairs 116  21 

Pocket,  1,272  dozen,  44  cards,  2  boxes 2,8:55  98 

Knives  and  forks,  523  dozen,  374  sots 1,216  92 

Sundry  knives,  427  dozen,  14  cards 1,200  82 

Lead  pipe,  10,036  pounds,  1  box 640  46 

Lead,  pig,  200  pounds 10  00 

Lead,  sheet,  65,560  pounds 2,499  96 

Locks,  582  dozen 655  90 

Nails,  galvanized,  4,331pound8 213  62 

Nails,  horseshoe,  90  pounds 18  00 

Nails,  sundry,  224  pounds,  6  thousand 27  19 

Nuts  and  bolts,  21,928  pounds  nuts 795  69 

Oil-stones,  796  pounds,  3  dozen 234  78 

Pipes,  iron,  102,308  feet,  68  pieces 4,028  06 

Picks  and  mattocks,  31  dozen 215  03 

Planes  and  irons,  9  dozen  irons 11  14 

Plows,  6 224  38 

Plow  fixtures,  value 99  99 

PotsaLd  kettles,  554  dozen 3,464  21 

Razors,  198  dozen,  9  oases jn .  755  57 

Rivets,  iron,  35  kegs 222  62 

Rules,  8  dozen 64  63 

Sapolio,  48  dozen,  2  boxes 52  00 

Saws,  30  dozen 121  44 

Scissors  and  shears,  409  dozen,  243  cards,  2  boxes 1, 081  70 

Screws,  1,015  gross,  224  poundjs 308  35 

Shovels,  10  dozen 76  84 

Spades,  63  dozen 303  64 

Spikes,  1,010  pounds,  16  kegs 104  76 

Steels,  21  dozen 69  61 

Stoves,  1 35  00 
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Stove  polish,  9  gross |S360 

Tacks,  copper,  165  pounds 42  86 

Tool  handles,  30  dozen 49  09 

Traps,  rat,  &c.,  344  dozen 462  01 

Twine,   18,88*2  pounds,  110  dozen,   wrapping,  2,160    pounds,  10  bales,  30 

packets,  4  dozen  seine 4,815  06 

Vises,  5  dozen 245  80 

Washers,  7,714  pounds 307  73 

Wire : 

Brass,  i,732  pounds 177  01 

Copper,  406  pounds 76  58 

Iron,  26,905  pounds 937  16 

Wire  cloth,  and  netting,  1,837  feet,  1,337  yards,  4  sheets 776  41 

Wrapping  paper,  344  hales,  5  roams 805  93 

Wooden  ware: 

Baskets,  7  dozen,  64  packages 170  39 

Buckets  and  pails,  4  dozen 27  83 

Brooms,  9  dozen,  7  packages •. 20  80 

Brnshes,  paint,  whitewash,  &c.,  60  dozen 165  64 

Corks,  515  thousand,  529  gross,  2  bales,  1  bag 1, 752  45 

Washboards,  15  dozen 26  25 

Sundry  assorted  hardware  and  tools,  value 13, 427  67 

IRON,    STEEL,   AC. 

Brass,  1  box 8  59 

Copper : 

Bolts,  905  pounds , 143  40 

Pipe,  266  pounds 70  66 

Sheet,  394  sheets 1,065  61 

Old  metal,  75  pounds 4  50 

Iron  : 

Bar,  9,142  bars,  654  bundles 8,540  33 

Galvanized,  111,908  pounds,  1,928  sheets,  359  bundles,  16  cases 8,633  74 

Hoop,  112  bundles 117  30 

Old  iron,  16,215  pounds 121  61 

Sheet,  17,573  pounds,  252  sheets SGS  29 

Railroad  rails,  30,214  rails,  7,950  iron  sleepers 67, 887  20 

Steel,  8,036  pounds,  7  bars,  5  boxes 1, 188  56 

JEWELRY,   PLATE,    CLOCKS,   AC. 

Clocks,  775 2,106  3«; 

Gold  pens,  5  dozen 159  43 

Plated  ware,  value 4, 488  44 

Silverware,  value 1, 473  33 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  129  dozen 615  19 

Watches,  46  ^old,  451  silver,  395  metal  and  plated 10, 412  27 

Watch  materials,  &c.,  value 1,353  20 

Sundry  assorted  jewelry,  value 15, 687  05 

Sundry  cheap  jewelry,  value 5, 157  49 

LEATHER. 

Calfskins,  75  dozen 1,805  41 

Chamois  leather,  50  dozen,  21  kips 284  73 

Goat  and  kid  skins,  8  dozen,  361  pounds. 154  62 

Sheepskins,  8  dozen 53  87 

Sole  leather,  1,727  pounds,  1  package 367  47 

Sundry  leather,  value 50  44 

LUMBER. 

Sundry  lumber,  1,100  feet,  25  pieces,  20  logs 106  00 

MACHINERY. 

Babbitt  metal,  1164  pounds,  30  ingots 361  49 

Belting,  1,185  feet,  1,800  yards,  20  rolls,  60  pounds,  7  pieces 1,767  06 

Packing,  2,961  pounds 935  70 
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Rice  mills,  2:^ Chinese) $123  00 

Sewing  machines,  4 100  25 

Steam  engines,  3 6,059  71 

Steam  clarifiers,  5 ,  1,608  58 

Sugar  coolers ; 1 ,  000  79 

Sundry  assorted  machinery,  value 76,518  64 

MATCHES. 

Matches,  150  gross 88  16 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Accordeons,  8  dozen 285, 00 

Brass  instrunientfi,  4  cornets,  15  pieces,  assorted 245  35 

Drums,  16,  and  2  nests , 161  67 

Fifes  and  flutes,  22 44  90 

Melodeons,  1,  and  1  case 64  58 

Music  boxes,  43 474  93 

Organs,  I  church,  5  parlor 1, 984  00 

Pianos,  32 7,750  02 

Sundry,  value 3,714  74 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Anchors,  98 ? 1,025  27 

BonU,  4 170  00 

Blocks,  2 19  48 

Canvas,  436  yards 79  74 

Chain  cable,  16,810  pounds,  360  fathoms,  12  cables 2, 124  83 

Compasses,  2 15  00 

Cordage : 

Hemp  rope,  910  pounds 86  45 

Manila  rope,  32,346  pounds,  I  coil 3,832  67 

Ratline,  106  pounds 10  07 

Wire  rope,  5,447  pounds,  6,000  fathoms 1,614  16 

Assorted  cordage,  7,837  pounds,  15  dozen 898  17 

Needles,  sail,  2,700  M,  10  dozens 33  95 

Sheathing  felt,  3,750  sheets 281  25 

Tar,  HI  barrels 565  13 

Sundry  naval  stores,  value 1, 962  98 

OIL. 

Cocoanut,  1,048  gallons 513  02 

Cylinder  and  lubricating,  698  gallons 548  43 

Kerosene,  80  callons 2:?  10 

Palm,  3  barrels  and  casks 237  77 

Peanut,  China,  1216  boxes 5,225  97 

Sundry  oils,  1,189  gallons,  2  cases,  6  bottles 389  12 

PAINTS   AND   PAINT   OIL. 

• 

Benzole,  10  gallons 3  00 

Black  paint,  4,010  pounds,  1  cask 453  67 

Blue  paint,  538  pounds,  15  gallons 193  93 

Chalk,  1,130  pountls,  18  gross,  2  boxes 28  66 

Green  paint,  2,531  pounds 416  03 

Gum  shellac,  583  pounds,  28  gallons 449  64 

Lamp  black,  3,6:36  pounds 296  83 

Lead,  red,  8,347  pounds 451  77 

Lead,  white,  220,794  pounds,  25  kegs 13,930  46 

Linseed  oil,  27,242  gallons,  25  cases 16, 537  67 

Ocher,  yellow,  6,637  pounds 124  30 

Putty,  14, 952  pounds,  2  barrels 454  18 

Turpentine,  90  gallons 53  25 
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Umber,  1,886  pounds $^  ^ 

Varnish,  1,662  gallons,  4  cases 3, 331  60 

Whiting,  4,014  pounds,  10  barrels 53  50 

Yellow  paint,  1,476  pounds 254  93 

Zinc,  white,  90,167  pounds,  lease 6,356  37 

iSundry,  value 4,213  39 

PERFUMERY  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES. 

Brushes : 

Clothes,  4  dozen *-J5  ?* 

Flesh,  2  dozen '^  Ai 

Hair,  80  dozen 45.3  97 

Nail,  11  dozen 33  3^ 

Shaving,  12  dozen 29  44 

Tooth,  353  dozen 241  21 

Combs,  790  dozen,  299  gross 4,25:i  S\ 

Hair  oil  and  pomade,  1,369  dozen,  13  packages 1, 414  93 

Essential  oils : 

Bergamot,  37  pounds 122  78 

Cloves,  8  pounds 2S  00 

Citronella,  12  pounds,  5  ounces 3430 

Lemon,  29  pounds 106  20 

Peppermint,  12  pounds,  6  dozen 51  60 

Rose,  4  ounces 4  50 

Sundry  essential  oils,  39  pounds 87  70 

Powder,  flesh,  66  dozen 109  42 

Soap,  556  dozeu,  6,324  pounds,  102  boxes  and  packages 1, 177  42 

Sundry  assorted  perfumery,  &c.,  value 6, 016  13 

SADDLERY,    CARRIAGES,   AND  MATERIALS. 

Axle  grease,  208  dozen,  26  cases 191  40 

Baby  carriages,  110 914  40 

Bridles,  (v^  dozen 596  57 

Bi  idle  bits,  95  dozen 324  36 

Buckles,  116  gross 154  29 

Carriages,  37 6,021  75 

Carts,  2 260  06 

Girths  and  cinchas,  66  dozen  cinchas,  149  dozen,  21  pairs  girths 827  73 

Harness,  1  set,  2  single 73  92 

Harness  dressing,  66  dozen 213  13 

Horse  brushes,  44  dozen 147  ^ 

Hoi*8e  blankets  and  rugs,  600  pairs,  202  single,  10  dozen 678  17 

Horse  combs,  69  dozen : . . .  86  49 

Saddles : 

English,  82  dozen 10,096  S 

Ladie8\22 4S6  92 

Spurs,  127  dozen 387  « 

Stirrups,  3  dozen 5  11 

Stirrup  leathers,  49  dozen 2tS50 

Wagons,  10 2,092  03 

Whips,  60  dozeu 359  23 

Sundrj'  saddlery  and  materials,  value 3, 447  02 

SHOCKS  AND  CONTAINERS. 

Bags,  cloth,  1,136,8:J6,  20  bales,  14  dozen 78,235  31 

Bags,  material,  20  M 720  ^ 

Bags,  paper,  12  M,  1  case 62  76 

Barrels,  empty,  293 326  09 

Casks,  empty,  437 249  94 

Snudry  containers,  130  iron  tanks 2,207  44 

SPIRITS. 

Alcohol,  61  gallons 56  iW 

Bay  rum,  3  gallons 12  80 

Bitters  and  cordials,  18  cases,  4  dozen 213  60 
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Brandy,  2  cases,  6  gallons,  6  bottles $41 

Obina  wines,  137  cases,  22  bottles,  1  jar 206  70 

Cologne,  6  cases,  333  dozen,  7  gallons 956  40 

Florida  wat<^r,  68  dozen 161  11 

Jamaica  ginger,  1  case 24  00 

Kennedy's  discovery,  &c.,  91  dozen 1, 176  70 

Lavender  water,  3  dozen 43  83 

Madeira,  1  keg,  3  gallons 14  00 

Pain-killer,  146  dozen 222  50 

Port  wine,  5  cases,  1  keg 31  25 

Sberry,  1  quarter  cask,  2  kegs,  3  gallons .• • 83  05 

Toilet  vinegar,  3  dozen 21  92 

Verbena  water,  1  dozen 5  00 

Wliisky,  15  gallons,  4  bottles 74  25 

STATIONERY  AND   BOOKS. 

Albums,  48  dozen 1 611  01 

Books,  blank,  value 458  04 

Books,  printed,  2,570  volumes,  4  sets,  11  boxes  and  packages 2, 035  27 

Cards,  playing,  188  dozen 106  92 

Envelopes,  53  M 1 134  34 

Ink,  printing,  431  pounds,  1  barrel 109  37 

Ink,  writing,  1 14  dozen,  19  gross,  4  boxes 504  S6 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  value 1, 119  05 

Paper,  printing,  609  reams 1, 182  13 

Paper,  writing,  148  reams,  174  quires 286  68 

Pens,  quill  and  steel,  221  gross,  5  dozen : .  180  29 

Pencils,  lead,  173  gross,  66  dozen 345  94 

Pencils,  slate,  27  M 14  98 

Sheet  and  book  music,  2  sheets,  38  books,  1  case 82  52 

Slates,  writing,  193  dozen 82  36 

Tags  and  labels,  10  M  labels,  1  package  tags 89  83 

Types,  plates,  stamps,  &c.,  value 2,672  12 

Sundry  stationery,  value 3, 440  19 

TEA. 

Tea,  58,034  pounds,  964  packages 20,089  33 

TIN  AND   TINWARE. 

Tin,  ingots,  20  ingots,  19  rolls,  157  pounds 457  36 

Tin  plat^, 816  boxes, 273  sheets, 300  pounds 5,5:59  20 

Solder,  892 pounds Ill  45 

Zinc,  266  sheets,  17,460  pounds,  6  casks 1,222  10 

Sundry  tinware,  value .- 3,138  54 

TOBACCO  AND   CIGARS. 

Cigars,  292  M,  4  boxes 4,620  69 

Snuff, 2 cases. .• 33  60 

Tobacco,  1,969  pounds 318  10 

WINE8. 

California  wines: 

Angelica,  5  cases,  1  keg 24  25 

Port,  17  cases 97  75 

White,  25  cases,  20  gallons,  1  case 134  40 

European  and  other  wiues: 

Champagne,  186  cases 982  03 

Claret,  317  cases,  6  casks,  1  half  cask,  1  barrel,  2  kegs,  3  gallons 1,  766  79 

Rhine  wine,  209  cases 1,020  00 

Sundry,  46  cases,  1  keg 274  99 

SUNDRY   MERCHANDISE. 

Biid  seed,  2,581  pounds 104  20 

Bone  meal  fertilizer,  437,172  pounds,  177  sacks 5,562  51 

Boxes  and  cases,  value 6,587  62 
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Candy,  5,962  poands,  27  groBs,  122  boxes,  18  dozen  jars,  6  tins |2, 274  15 

Curiosities,  value 761  58 

Fireworks,  701  boxes  and  packages 2,626  49 

Firewood,  131  cords,  3;600  bundles 607  00 

Fuse,  28,000  feet,  2  cases 240  75 

Guano,  123  tons 1,649  72 

JoKs  stick  and  paper,  value 264  09 

Lacquered  ware,  value 113  59 

Plants  and  seeds,  value 71  20 

Photographic  materials,  value 1,090  40 

Pipes,  tobacco,  556  dozen,  8S  gross,  1  box 1, 914  29 

Pipe  stems,  62  dozen,  10  boxes * 44  35 

Railroad  materials  and  stock,  value 40, 470  24 

Scientific  instruments,  value - 3,803  43 

Tomb  and  grave  stones,  31 1,4**8  12 

Trunks,  38  nests,  123  single 471  40 

Traveling  bags,  22  dozen 257  36 

Turtle  sh^ll,  25  pounds 25  00 

Valises,  3 5  23 

Sundry  articles,  value 18, 624  88 

SUNDRY   UNSPECIFIED  MERCHANDI8K. 

Sundry,  value 13,062  37 

GOODS  FREE  BY  TREATY. 

m 

ANIMALS   AND  BIRDS. 

AnimaU : 

132  horses  and  mares,  2  stallions,  267  mules,  15  bulls,  112  cows,  26  calves, 

12  sheep,  36  goats,  812  hogs  and  pigs,  3  dogs,  7  deer,  2  rabbits $78,503  42 

Binls  and  fowls : 

1,612  and  2  coops  fowls,  49  ducks,  53  geese,  4  turkeys,  20  pigeons,  1  par- 
rot, 24  birds 2.035  (K) 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Asphaltum,  19  barrels 228  00 

Blinds,  2,434  pairs,  11  sets,  260  blinds 4,549  74 

Bricks,  1,424,625 13,832  22 

Cement,  263  barrels 581  80 

Doors,  3,384  single,  107  pairs,  338sash,2  packages 7,390  59 

Fire  clay,  :36  barrels,  102  kegs 114  25 

Lime,  11,474  barrels...   12,242  55 

Plaster  of  Paris,  468  barrels 1,094  80 

Sand,  22  sacks,  135  tons  ..-•- 65  70 

Window  sashes,  4,687  pairs,  2,638  windows,  32  packages 10, 189  68 

Sundry  building  materials,  value 12,884  29 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  BOOTS,  *C. 

Boots,  men's  and  boys^'  263  dozen,  1,378  pairs,  73  cases 16, 046  20 

Boots  and  gaiters,  women's,  120  dozen,  1,813  pairs 4, 284  50 

Brogans,  22  dozen,  60  pairs 357  50 

Gaiters,  men's,  79  dozen,  252  pairs ; 1,709  40 

Shoes,  boys'  and  children's,  72  dozen,  2, 127  pairs 2, 826  35 

Shoes,  men's,  149  dozen,  1,470  pairs,  2  cases 7, 269  18 

Shoes,  women's,  164  dozen,  3,153  pairs 10, 3i^  07 

Slippers,  men's,  148  dozen,  748  pairs 2, 215  96 

Slippers,  women's,  96  dozen,  858  pairs 2, 615  75 

Shoes  and  boots,  assorted,  697  dozen,  2,110  pairs,  86  cases 23, 476  64 

Shoe  brushes,  26  dozen 71  05 

Shoe  findings,  value •. . .  350  43 

Clothing,  boys',  value 267  87 

Clothing,  children's,  value 176  00 

Coats,  8  dozen 84  00 

Cravats  and  ties,  11  dozen 20  00 

Drawers,  272  dozen 1,.53:J  51 

Jackets,  2  dozen 41  00 

Jumpers, 455  dozen 2,756  50 
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Ladies'  uuderclothing,  158  dozou ^. $1, 125  29 

ShawU,2dozen 24  00 

Shirts,  UDdcr,  742  dozen 2,670  43 

Shirts,  assorted,  1,577  dozen t 11,604  69 

Skirt8,ladie8',  12  dozen 95  00 

Socks,  1,526  dozen,  76  pairs 1,360  09 

Stockings,  902  dozen,  116  pairs 1,373  50 

Suits,  11  dozen 391  92 

Trowsers  and  pants,  642  dozen,  30  pairs 4,073  62 

Vests,  6  dozen 91  70 

DRY  GOODS. 

Cottons : 

Blankets,  18  pairs.  15  single .   131  00 

Cambric,  26,716  yards 1,519  12 

Canton  flannel,  8,558  yards,  1  piece 975  09 

Checks,  713  yards ' 80  02 

Cotton,  bleached,  167,387  yards 14,786  84 

Cotton,  brown  and  colored. 218,073  yards 14,043  89 

Cotton  wadding,  350  pounds,  80  dozen 86  75 

Denims,  164,700  yards 26,261  71 

Drilling,  33,875  vards,  13  pieces,  2  bales 2,952  67 

Duck.  19,990  yards,  2  pieces 3,005  33 

Ginghams,  2, 117  yards 264  29 

Handkerchiefs,  402  dozens 245  06 

Jeans,  2,521  yards 342  63 

Lawn,  13,237  yards 1,041  11 

Marseilles  and  pique,  17,258  yards 1,286  84 

MolBskin,  1  piece 10  00 

Mosquito  net,  308  yards,  20  pieces,  3  dozen /    86  48 

Muslin,  28,351  yards,  4  pieces 2, 597  76 

Prints,  651,198  yards 41,455  31 

Quilts  and  spreads,  15  dozen 240  70 

Silesias,  4, 162  yards 427  80 

Sheeting,  35,075  yards,  1  piece 2,579  20 

Shirtings,  6,749  yards 531  40 

Stripes,  6.046  yards 708  39 

Sundry  assorted  cottons,  31,428  yards,  130  pieces,  2  dozen 3, 884  32 

Tarletan,  33  vards 7  47 

Ticking,  52,619  yards 6,001  00 

Towels,  36  dozen 4  68  85 

Toweling,  80  yards 9  20 

Velvet,  cotton,  120  yards 64  12 

Woolens : 

Blankets,  587  pairs,  24  single,  1  box 5,395  00 

Bunting,  43  yards 11  83 

Cashmere,  157  vards 33  42 

Flannel,  10.738*^  yards,  1  piece 3,191  11 

Mohair,  358  yards 62  20 

Sundry  woolens,  433  yards,  1  bale , 575  37 

Mixtures: 

Camlets,  9  yards 9  00 

Cassimeres,  643  yards,  11  pieces 1,497  15 

Chambray,  103  yards 19  40 

Tweed,  260  yards,  7  pieces 755  00 

Waterproof  cloth,  30  yards 21  75 

Sundry  assorted  mixtures,  789  yards 296  76 

FANCY  GOODS  AND  BflLLINERY. 

Crochet  cotton,  eight  pounds 4  80 

Gloves,  cotton,  assorted,  13  dozen 60  85 

Needles,  5  thousand,  common ,  31,580,  se  wing  machine 464  10 

Pins,  26  gross,  6  dozen,  10  packages 92  9(^ 

Tape,26  dozen 7  74 

Thread,  832  dozen  spool,  4  pounds,  1  box 502  16 

Toys,  value 235  58 

Sundry  goods,  value 1,596  19 
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FI8H,  DRY  AND   SALT. 

Abalones,  3,598  pouDds $333  85 

Codfish,  27,710  poiiuds,  23  cases I,til6  fti 

Cuttle-fish,  7,756  pounds 56*2  45 

Herrings,  7 1  dozen,  93  packages 266  61 

Mackerel,  159  kits,  3(i  half-barrels,  2  barrels,  74  cases i<«  71 

8almon,2,024  barrels,  2,087  half-barrels 25,690  3:1 

Salmon,  kits.  Ac,  571  kits,  9ca8es 1,122  IS 

Salmon,  smoked,  1,213  pounds 92  11 

Shrimps,  62,188  pounds,  8  packages 6.595  16 

Sundry  assorted  fish,  270,445  pounds,  168  barrels  and  packages 13, 879  49 

FLOUR. 

Buckwheat,  900  pounds 34  99 

Commeal,  40,647  pounds,  13  bags.: 941  67 

Graham  flour,  10,445  pounds,  1 58  quarter  sacks,  2  cases 510  .56 

Oatmeal,  38,071  pounds,  8  barrels,  5  cases 1, 762  97 

Rye  meal  and  flour,  4,550  pounds,  172  quarter  sacks '.565  36 

Rice  flour,  25  pounds 3  13 

Wheat  flour,  67,633  quarter  sacks,  3,200  half  sacks,  154  barrels 91, 8f.6  79 

FRUITS,  FRRSII. 

Apples,  3,030  boxes 4,094  10 

Cranberries,  12  barrels,  1  half-barrel 193  50 

Grapes,  32  boxes 41  10 

Peaches,  8  boxes 8  00 

Pears,  172  boxes 267  25 

Plums,  20  boxes 15  00 

Sundry  fruits,  23  boxes 43  25 

FURNITURE  AND  UPH0L8TERY. 

Carpets,  135  yards,  1  roll,  3  carpets 307  48 

Curtains  and  shades,  26  dozen,  417  yards 327  50 

Excelsior,  7  bales 44  06 

Floor  cloths,  30  pieces 118  OT* 

Mats,  door,  1  dozen,  2  packages 24  72 

Molding,  15,318  feet,  49  pieces,  112  bundles,  3  cases 1,661  00 

Picture  frames,  108  dozen,  136  single,  1  case w 887  10 

Paper  hangings,  15,040  rolls 3,900  29 

Rugs,  19 302  53 

Springs,  9  gross 4575 

Assorted  furniture,  value 24,498  17 

GRAIN   AND  FRED. 

Barley,  1,959,559  pounds,  772  sacks 22,999  56 

Barley,  meal,  860,520  pounds,  161  sacks 10,548  91 

Bran,  2,883,326  pounds,  8:^8  sacks 21,052  29 

Corn,  739,531  pounds,  135  sacks 10, 123  82 

Hay,  15,186  bales 24,277  37 

Middlings,  74,917  pounds,  55  sacks 894  71 

Oats,  l,:i89,464  pounds,  459  sacks 22,048  38 

Wheat,  288,496  pounds,  47  sacks ! 4,29;}  19 

Sundry  feed,  65,425  pounds,  190  sacks 1,065  29 

GROCERIES    AND  PROVISIONS. 

Apples,  dried,  29,588  pounds,  6  boxes 2,957  56 

Asparagus,  90  dozen,  9  cases 280  00 

Avena,  2,010  pounds,  1  bag 150  11 

Bacon,  50,118  pounds,  1  case 6,903  14 

Beef,  salt,  781  barrels,  101  half-barrels,  45  kegs 8,424  25 

•Beef,  smoked,  2,588  pounds 293  53 

Beans,  canned,  312  dozen,  9  cases 538  79 

Beans,  dry,  68,153  pounds,  90  sacks.. 1,319  43 

Beets,  2  dozen 3  50 

Bread,  261,168  pounds,  158  ca«es 10,547  13 
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Butter,  103,600  pounds,  12  kegs  aud  packages $29,526  17 

Candles,  33,459  pounds,  194  boxes 4,022  70 

Caviar,  3  dozen 11  50 

Celery,  I  package 1  50 

Cheese.  30,602  pounds,  8  packages 4, 354  02 

Clams,  185  dozen :J72  65 

Com,  canned,  713  dozen,  10  cases 1,266  27 

Corn-starch,  6,100  pound8,^0  packages 527  65 

Crackers,  5,224  tins,  226,168  pounds,  334  boxes 18,025  85 

Cakes,  574  tins,  10,308  pounds,  108  cases 2,035  47 

Cracked  wheat,  24,129  pounds,  2  bales 673  32 

Currants,  589  pounds,  4  dozen,  1  box 68  09 

Eggs,  8,0:i(i  dozen,  17  boxes 2,810  40 

Farina,  50  pounds,  1  box 8  50 

Figs,  8i)7  pounds 77  76 

Fruits  and  berries,  canned  and  bottled : 

Apricots,  197  dozen,  9  cases 567  65 

Apples,  14  dozen , , 33  90 

Cherries,  116  dozen,  1  case 32<>  60 

Grapes.  100  dozen,  7  cases 292  70 

Peaches,  622  dozen,  41  cases 2, 013  60 

Pears,  404  dozen,  19  cases 1,210  25 

Plums,  244  dozen,  3  cases 608  20 

Pie  and  table  fruits,  assorted,  1,742  dozen^  122  cases 4, 875  10 

Garlic,  14,843  jmunds,  7  bags liSG  70 

Hams,  127,044  pounds,  1  barrel,  1  crate 17,552  78 

Hominy,  1,600  pounds 63  76 

Honey,  142  dozen,  48  cases 642  77 

Hops,  4,101  pounds,  3  packages 661  85 

Horse  radish,  17  dozen,  3  boxes 34  15 

Jams  and  jollies,  1,116  dozen,  34  cases 3,254  85 

Lard,  159,285  pounds,  25  halt-barrels,  8  cases,  6  tins 20,504  14 

Lobsters,  2,528  dozen,  17  cases 4,932  45 

Maccaroni,  *.Uj4  boxes 4 14  13 

Nuts: 

Almonds,  2,412  pounds .395  89 

Walnuts,  l,:^^^  pounds,  2  sacks 148  79 

Sundry  nuts,  2,011  pounds,  1  barrel,  1  box 203  80 

Olive-oil,  24  dozen,  52  cases 296  17 

Onions,  189,927  pounds,  97  packages 2,958  46 

Oysters,  canned,  4,040  dozen,  51  cases 7, 152  85 

Oysters,  fresh,  6,900,  6  sacks 228  25 

Pease,  canned,  664  dozen,  15  cases 1, 296  85 

Pease,  dry  and  split,  13,739  pounds,  9  boxes .519  30 

Peaches,  dried,  1,597  pounds :I25  69 

Pears,  dried,  248  pounds 38  87 

Plums,  drie4,  93:^  pounds 196  69 

Pearl  barley,  1,875  pounds .' 84  49 

Pickles,  567  dozen,  213  kegs  and  packages 2,161  60 

Pork,  419  barrels,  955  half-barrels,  258  kegs 15,250  17 

Potatoes,  1,758,935  pounds,  :i59  sucks 20,594  31 

Preserved  meats  and  game:  38,150  pounds  sausage,  2,875  dozen,  742  cases 

assorted  meats 17, 824  10 

Prunes,  5,104  pounds,  6  boxes 563  85 

Raisins,  234  half-boxes,  1,228  quarter-boxes,  277  eighth-boxes,  384  pounds, 

547  boxes  and  packages 2, 537^  36 

Salmon,  canned,  7,546  dozen,  101  cases 10,559  79 

Salt: 

Coarse,  100,085  pounds,  142  sacks 407  P5 

Dairy,  7,567  pounds,  680  packages 301  05 

Fine,  8,069  pounds,  79  packages 444  53 

Salaratus,  1 12  ponnds,  12  dozen 17  32 

Sauces,  154  dozen,  126  packages 732  89 

Soap,  common,  75,682  pounds,  149  boxes,  75  pails 4, 508  00 

Soups,  124  dozen 347  57 

Spices : 

Cnrrie  powder,  8  dozen 19  33 

Ginger,  8  dozen,  25  pounds 19  55 

Mustard,  93  dozen,  118  pounds,  3  cases 211  34 

Pepper,  black,  228  dozen,  180  ponnds,  10  cases 304  13 
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• 
Spices — Coiitiuuecl. 

Pepper,  red,  &c.,  2  cases |10  06 

Sage,  32  dozen,  5  cases 84  63 

Sundry  spices,  22  dozen,  2  cases,  7  tins 80  40 

Starch,  10,138  pounds - 735  01 

Succotash,  70  dozen 123  60 

Sugar,  cube  and  refined, 246,036  pounds, 25  barrels,  1  half-barrel,  50  boxes..  22,649  79 

Sugar  of  lemon,  20  dozen,  18  cases 129  70 

Sirup,  1,480  gallons,  20  cases,  1  keg 1, 137  45 

Tomatoes,  446  dozen,  17  cases 654  86 

Tongues,  dry  and  pickled,  51  barrels,  keg^,  and  packages,  11  dozen 378  20 

Vermicelli,  133  boxes  and  packages 158  60 

Vinegar,  5,218  gallons,  4  barrels,  1  half-barrel 1,330  29 

Yeast  and  baking  powder,  889  dozen,  197  gross,  191  oases 8,305  37 

Sundry  Chinese  provisions,  value 11, 315  01 

Sundry  assorted  groceries  and  provisions,  value 5,148  50 

GUNS  AND  MATBIUALS. 

Guns,  41  rifles,  26  muskets,  6  shot-guns,  4  carbines,  2  cannon,  15  unspeci- 
fied   1,597  55 

Gun  findings,  value 313  81 

Pistols,  159  revolvers 934  55 

HARDWARE,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  AKD  TOOLS. 

Adzes,  1  dozen 15  (2 

Augers  and  bitts,  17  dozen  augers,  132  dozen,  8  sets  bitts 66350 

Awls, 5  gross 3252 

Axes,  155  dozen 1,875  09 

Bells,  16  large,  8  dozen  small 401  47 

Butts  and  hinges,  2,900  dozen,  213  pairs,  4  cases,  11  bundles 4, 404  €5 

Charcoal  irons,  173  dozen •. 1,039  45 

Chisels  and  gouges,  130  dozen,  28  sets 925  69 

Chains: 

Dog  and  halter,  1  dozen 1  50 

Trace,  350  pairs 158  50 

Couplings  and  bibbs,  40  dozen,  1  case  bibbs,  32  dozen,  4  sets  couplings 731  28 

Cultivators  and  horse-hoes,  24 190  10 

Fencing  wire,  13,757  pounds,  12  bundles 1,147  89 

Files  and  rasps,  841  dozen 1,910  24 

Fillers  and  oilers,  82  dozen 225  ® 

Fish-lines  and  nets,  18  dozen,  100  yards  lines,2nets IHl  95 

Fry-pans,  4  dozen 12  00 

Furnaces,  2  dozen 50  00 

Gimlets,  3:^  dozen 15  00 

Hammers,  164  dozen •. 957  07 

Hatchets,  285  dozen 1,4:36  96 

Hoes,  659  dozen 3,866  55 

Horse  and  mule  shoes,  762  kegs 3,589  98 

Hose  pipes  and  sprinklers,  15  dozen  pipes,  3  dozen  sprinklers 8683 

Knives: 

Butcher,  69  dozen 156  09 

Carving,  142  pairs 340  91 

'  Pocket,  13  dozen 105  12 

Knives  and  forks,  298  dozen 69^  44 

Knives,  assorted,  130  dozen,  1  case 160  53 

Locks,  1,750  dozen,  20  sets 7,762  56 

Mallets,  37  dozen 110  22 

Nails : 

Boat,  2,307  pounds,  5  cases 373  92 

Cut,  8,077  kegs,  200  pounds 26,:»7  10 

Copper  and  composition,  500  pounds 102  00 

Finishing,  20  kegs,  2,850  pounds 400  :W 

Galvanized,  296  kegs 1,498  25 

Horse-shoe,  82  boxes,  3,380  pounds 1,043  01 

Wrought,  27  kegs,  545  pounds 144  01 

Sundry,  5,655  pounds,  6  boxes  and  packages,  12  gross 1, 427  2:^ 

Nuts  and  bolts,  148,091  bolts,  13,063  pounds  nuts 4,152  04 

Or  bows,  97  dozen 565  95 
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Ox  yokes.  43 $308  51 

Picks  and  luattocks,  149  dozen l,t>70  07 

Pipes,  iron,  8,584  feet,  1,525  poands,  1.841  len^hs,  14  pipes,  4  bandies 6, 553  64 

Planes  and  irons,  78  dozen,  17  pairs  planes,  6  irons 667  85 

Plow8,699 -. 12,981  62 

Plow  fixtures,  value 1, 500  61 

Pots  and  kettles,  10  dozen 238  95 

Pumps,  8 159  14 

Razors,  1  dozen 7  75 

Rivets,  iron,  3,000  pounds,  48  M,  234  packages,  1  keg 470  :M 

Rivets,  copper,  819  pounds 275  39 

Rules,  64  dozen 197  78 

Sapolio,48  dozen 39  91 

Saws,  206  dozen,  49  cross-cut,  78  circular  and  assorted 2,  :)66  69 

Safes,  18 3,470  50 

Scales,  platform,  56 1,898  45 

Scales,  small,  65 294  19 

Scissors  and  shears,  271  dozen 860  31 

Screws,  9j578  gross,  2  dozen 2,523  24 

Screw-dnvers,  57  dozen 157  72 

Shovels,  146  dozen,  3  cases 4,235  06 

Spades,  69  dozen,  7  boxes 672  19 

Spikes,  26,200  i>ound8, 10  kegs 1,436  95 

Steels,  6 5  50 

Stoves  and  ranges,  557 8,807  18 

Stove  furniture,  value 939  08 

Squares,  12  dozen 174  51 

Tacks,  iron  and  tinned,  1,892  dozen,  24  gross,  971  pounds 1 ,  214  82 

Tacks,  copper,  283  pounds 94  44 

Tool  handle8,2,100  dozen,  24  pairs 2,684  49 

Traps,  rat,  50  dozen 2:^  48 

Twine,  wrapping  and  seine,  905  pounds,  11  dozen,  5  packages  wrapping,  871 

pounds  seine 506  86 

Vises,  1  dozen 144  20 

Washers,  1,270  pounds,  500  pieces 101  82 

Wire: 

Brass,  46  pounds •     15  30 

Copper,  161  pounds 60  62 

Iron,  3,957  pounds,  6  bundles :J63  99 

Wire  cloth  and  netting,  6,854  feet,  267  yards,  2  rolls,  1  package 1, 406  82 

Wrapping  paper,  2,t£39  reams,  459  pounds,  108  bales 2, 548  57 

Wrenches,  67  dozen 350  71 

Wooden  ware : 

Baskets,  18  dozen,  199  nests 610  28 

Buckets  and  pails,  50  dozen,  419  nests 864  77 

Brooms,  1,343  dozen 3,566  74 

Brushes,  paint,  whitewash,  dc^c,  545  dozen 2, 654  55 

Tubs,  13  dozen,  6  nests 59  23 

Washboards,  86  dozen 120  05 

Sundry  hardware,  value 54,646  01 

IRON   AND  STEEL,  AC. 

Brass,  5  sheets 42  88 

Copper: 

Bar,  44  bars,  1,818  pounds 946  80 

Bolts,  19  pounds 6  48 

Pipe,  449  tubes 3,156  40 

Sheet,  42  sheets,  193  pounds 1, 343  52 

Iron: 

Bar,  2.267  bars,  535  bundles,  7,529  pounds 6,437  50 

Hoop.  12  bundles,  1,009  pounds 120  36 

Galvanized,  42  sheets,  5,498  pounds 578  96 

Sheet,  575  sheets,  33,225  pounds 3,204  53 

Old  iron,  :i6  tons 1,577  75 

Plate  iron,  33  plates 1,202  00 

Railroad  raihj,  6 23  76 

Steel,  170  bars,  7,006  pounds,  8  bundles,  3  sheets 1,650  91 

4277 73 
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LEATHER. 

Bnokskins,  6  pieces,  6  pounds $22  63 

Calfskins,  87  dozen,  1  roll 1,424  90 

Chamois  leather,  4  dozen,  2  kips 43  75 

Goat  and  kid  skins,  22  dozen 473  34 

Harness  leather,  8,380  pounds,  6  rolls 3, 315  99 

Patent  leather,  1,270  feet,  2  pieces 208  03 

Sheep  skins,  433  dozen,  2  bales 1, 667  75 

Sole  leather,  37,326  pounds,  18  sides y,  798  69 

Sundry  leather,  value 20,836  38 

LUMBER. 

Battens,  64,728  feet 872  83 

Cedar  lumber,  58,222  feet 3,400  96 

Clapboards,  9,300  feet 175  52 

Flooring,  pine,  41,057  feet 615  00 

Flooring,  redwood,  156,895  feet 2,728  94 

Knees,  boat,  53 87  00 

Laths,  357,200 382  30 

N.  W.  lumber,  dressed,  1,813,367 23,116  66 

N.  W.  lumber,  rough,  12,046,113  feet 99,284  71 

N.  W.  lumber,  assorted,  464,414  feet 5.057  02 

Pickets,  101,795  feet 1,123  00 

Pine,  eastern,  19,214  feet 1,168  15 

Plank : 

Ash,  8,480  feet 56120 

Oak,  9,564  feet 665  47 

Hickory  and  walnut,  6,085  feet - 677  35 

Posts,  78,707 9,866  61 

Redwood,  dressed,  1,436,250  feet 24,256  88 

Redwood,  rough,  819,478  feet 11,092  50 

Redwood,  scantling,  69,342  feet 960  07 

Redwood,  assorted,  101,661  feet 2,034  87 

Railroad  ties,  21,249 4,119  11 

Shingles,  14,956  thousand 25,564  86 

Siding,  2:^,368  feet 397  26 

Spars  and  piles,  85 229  05 

Sundry  lumber,  2a5,299  feet,  3  blooks,  3  logs,  20  poles,  1  package 6,985  34 

MACHINERY. 

Babbitt  metal,  400  pounds 86  00 

Belting,  2,842  feet,  18  pounds 880  80 

Boiler  tubes,  993 3,809  87 

Centrifugals,  18 14,485  00 

Fanning  mills,  1 35  00 

Moulding  sand,  79  tons 172  87 

Packing,  2,578  pounds,  100  feet I,ffi6  55 

Sewing  machines,  738 18,467  12 

Steam  engines,  9 9,585  85 

Steam  pumps,  37 12,069  25 

Sundry  machinery,  value 70.029  16 

MATCHES. 

Matches,  32,487  gross • 13,589  76 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Boats,  8 710  75 

Blocks,  309,  4  dozen *_.  661  70 

Canvas,  25,477  yards '. ..*.""!!  6,272  30 

Cordage : 

Houseline,  66  pounds 9  24 

Manila  rope,  160,326  pounds,  1  coil , .."."^.VJ"  17,106  27 

Marline,  2,841  pounds .".**.".  *304  64 

Ratline;  552  pounds .• IIV.[[.  71  76 
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Cordage — Continue<l. 

Signal  halyards,  4  dozeu |2<i  73 

Spun  yam,  622  pounds 55  98 

Wire  rope,  635  pounds,  300  feet 168  29 

Assorted  cordage,  70,735  pounds,  4  coils 7, 194  29^ 

Oakum,  56  bales 334  35 

Oars,  1,517 2, 170  13 

Pitch,  66  barrels 204  75 

Rosin,  208  barrels 1,064  80 

Sheathing  metal,  13,866  pounds 882  43 

Sheathing  nails,  14  kegs 244  00 

Sails,  13 1,488  59 

Tar,  162  barrels * 795  25 

Twine,  sail,  637  pounds 198  87 

Sundry  naval  stores,  value 897  32 

OIL. 

Cylinder  and  lubricating,  6,040  gallons,  3  cases 3, 752  79 

Gasoline,  6,699  gallons 1,970  00 

Kerosene,  135,515  gallons 25, 565  46 

Lard  oil,  7,912  gallons,  15  barrels,  20  cases 7, 142  27 

Naphthrt,  6,150  gallons 1,087  10 

Sperm,  22, :^87 gallons..... 13,471  40 

Whale,  2,834  gallons 779  35 

Sundry,  500  gallons,  9  gross,  15  cases 496  87 

PAINT  STUFF. 

Turpentine,  3,580  gallons 1,734  60 

PERFUMERY,   SOAP,  AC. 

Brushes,  clothes,  4  dozen 16  50 

Brushes,  nail,  6  dozen 20  75 

Brushes,  shaving,  24  dozen 33  16 

SADDLERY,  CARTS,   AND  MATERIALS. 

Axles,  258  sets,  76  axles,  17,557  pounds 3, 284  27 

Bridles,  28  dozen 426  97 

Bridle  bits,  70  dozen 441  53 

Bridle  heads  and  reins,  40  dozen 490  00 

Buckles,  79  dozen,  122  gross 534  39 

Carts,  22  hand,  24  mule,  2  ox,  5  carts 2,709  00 

Enameled  drill,  4  bolts 40  60 

Enameled  duck,  37  bolts 242  30 

Girths  and  cinchas,  55  dozen  girths 178  95 

Harness,  69  sets,  31  single,  9  packages 4, 376  93 

Horse  blankets  and  rugs,  16 37  38 

Horse  brushes,  31  dozen 203  66 

Horse  combs,  39  dozen 68  47 

Saddles : 

Ladies^4 70  50 

Mexican  and  American,  56 892  20 

Saddletrees,  46  dozen 907  40 

Springs,  carriage,  155  sets,  74  springs,  2,191  pounds 1, 191  74 

Spurs,  38  dozen,  17  pairs 238  33 

Stirrups,  92  dozen  wood,  3  dozen  assorted 215  07 

Wagons,  19 2.943  00 

Wheelbarrows,  307  dozen 1,532  35 

Whips,  198  dozen  assorted,  2*5  dozen  raw  hides 1,976  81 

Sundry  saddlery  and  materials,  value 14,012  96 

SHOOKS  AND  CONTAINERS. 

Bags,  cloth,  100  pieces,  3  cases 2.33  25 

Bags,  paper,  255  thousand 633  99 

Barrels,  heads,  453 276  63 
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Shook 8 : 

Barrel,  7,104  »eto $4,Wl  «l 

Box,  1,517  sets,  89  packages 719  75 

Keg,  5,263  sets 1.315  75 

Sundry  containers,  value 1,389  90 

STATIONERY   AND  BOOKS. 

Albums,  11  dozen 104  78 

Books,  blank,  yaloe 5,J71  08 

Books,  printed,  5,629  volumes,  23  cases  and  packages 6, 372  18 

Bookbinders'  materials,  value 338  25 

Cardboard,  16  dozen,  3,051  sheets 22^28 

Cards,  blank,  30  thousand,  34  doz 108  49 

Cards,  playing,  325  dozen 753  40 

Envelopes,  997  thousand,  IS  dozen,  18  cases 1, 995  13 

Ink,  printing,  303pounds 116  42 

Ink,  writing,  249  dozen,  58  gross,  2  gallons,  2  quarts 717  GO 

Mucilage,  198  dozen 225  10 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  value 7,051  63 

Paper,  printing,  1,110  reams 3,541  47 

Paper,  writing,  2,092  reams - 4, 361  23 

Pens,  gold,  quill,  and  steel,  6  dozen  gold,  660  gross,  37  dozen  steel,  12  boxes 

quill 628  35 

Pencils,  lead,  171  gross,  27  dozen 481  58 

Pencils,  slate,  25  boxes 670 

Sheet  and  book  music,  273  sheets,  133  books,  3  lots 272  97 

Slates,  writing,  19  dozen,  27  cases 138  94 

Tags  and  labels,  20  dozen,  3,000  label,  191  thousand  tags 262  99 

Types,  plates,  cuts,  d&c,  value 5  50 

Sundry  assorted,  value 6, 663  21 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 

Cigars,  2,522  M,  lease 28,290  78 

Snuflf,  96  pounds,  2  dozen 46  00 

Tobacco,  128,562  pounds,  68  gross,  1  package 40,877  10 

SUNDRY   MERCHANDISK. 

Birdseed,  2,444  pounds 144  03 

Boxes  and  cases,  value 4, 717  31 

Clocks,  wood,  717 2,360  59 

Charcoal,  123  sacks 78  90 

Coal,  hard,  1,195  tons 8,506  66 

Coke,  65  sacks 35  07 

Curiosities,  value 250 

Firewood,  100  cords 1,019  13 

Matchwood,  48  barrels 277  00 

Plants  and  seeds,  value • 964  98 

Pliotographic  material,  value 78652 

Pipes,  tobacco,  202  gross,  103  dozen 2,015  96 

Pipe  stems,  19  dozen 28  37 

Railroad  stock  and  material,  value 4,983  78 

Scientific  instruments,  value 769  74 

Tunning  material,  87  sacks  bark 67  49 

Trunks,  221  nests,  89  single 1,245  93 

Traveling  bags,  161  dozen,  71  single 1,200  06 

Valises,  19  dozen 400  66 

Wicks  and  wicking,  813  gross,  670  pounds 442  01 

Sundry  articles,  value 6,408  16 

ENTEHED  IN  BOND. 

ALB,    PORTER,    BEER. 

Ale,  European,  1,925  dozen  quarta,  2.860  dozen  pints,  8  hogsheads 7,35033 

Ale,  ginger,  200  dozen , 202  98 

Beer,  L,  6,425  dozen  quarts,  6,495  dozen  pints,  15  kegs 20,712  79 

Porter,  355  dozen  quarts,  1,370  dozen  pints 2,237  21 
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CLOTHING,    HATS,    BOOT8. 

Boots  and  Bboes,  asaorted,  60  pairs,  and  lot ^H  00 

Coate,  20  dozen 675  06 

Jackets,  5  dozen 157  06 

Shirts,  nnder,  75  dozen 197  84 

Shirts,  assorted,  67  dozen 467  36 

Socks,  15  dozen 37  44 

Stockings,  18  dozen 67  84 

Suits,  14  dozen 1,506  96 

Trousers  and  pants,  34  dozen,  358  pairs 1, 701  04 

Sundry  clothing,  value 784  73 

Hats,  assorted,  7  dozen - 79  98 

CROCKERY   AND   GLASSWARE. 

Lamps,  3 19  48 

Sundry  crockery,  value 193  34 

Sundry  glassware,  value 56  60 

DRUGS   AND   MBDICINES. 

Pills,  120  dozen  IbO  00 

Sarsaparilla,  60  dozen t 465  00 

Sundry  drugs  and  medicines,  value 519  00 

DRY   GOODS. 

Cottons : 

Blankets,  1,396  pairs 1,046  85 

Cotton,  bleached,  5,246  yards 239  52 

Denims,  2,671  yards 223  57 

Domestics,  7,214  yards 292  94 

Drilling,  3,966  yards 628  65 

Handkerchiefs,  200  dozen 92  53 

Moleskin,  729  yards 155  43 

Mosquito  netting,  60  pieces iiO  00 

Prints,  1,220  yards 103  21 

Quilts,  22  dozen,  47  pieces 296  75 

Towels,  652  dozen 646  13 

Velvet,  cotton,  974  yards 286  52 

Assorted  cottons,  10,263  yards 1,264  39 

Linens: 

Drill,  1,807  yards 192  91 

Silks: 

Satin,  46  yards 24  71 

WooleiiS : 

Blankets,  4,998  pieces,  119. single,  1  bale 4,622  42 

Buckskin,  96  pieces 580  75 

Flannel,  1,919  yards 603  5.3 

Sundry  woolens,  value 8  64 

Mixtures: 

Burlaps,  26,308  vards 1,548  38 

Hessians,  27,828  yards 1,483  94 

Tweed,  .50  yards 41  78 

FANCY   GOODS   AND   MILIJNERY. 

CorsetH,  13  dozen 76  22 

Thread,  700  pounds,  230  gross 1,081  209 

Snndry  fancy  goods,  value 716  79 

PISH,    DRY  AND  SALT. 

Cod,  30  pounds 2  10 

Herrings,  108  boxes "  361  70 
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FURNITURE. 

Floorcloth,  31  yards 12147 

Matting,  20  rolls 90  iO 

Assorted  furniture,  value r^  00 

GROCERIES  AND  PRO^aSIONS. 

Beef,  salt,  5  barrels,  6  half-barrels 9601 

Bread,  5,345  pounds 142  » 

Butter,  192  pounds 65  28 

Cheese,  6  cheeses 6  50 

Pork,  8  barrels,  2  half-barrels IW  00 

Rice,  46,959  pounds 1,059  45 

Qauce,  80  cases,  27  jars 101  00 

Soap,  16.800  pounds 730  50 

Vermicelli,  16  packages 4800 

Sundry  Chinese  provisions,  valoe 1,218  50 

Sundry  groceries  and  provisions,  value 61  07 

GUNS,  GUN  MATERIAL,   AND  POWDER. 

Onus,  2  guns 87  66 

Gun  caps,  2  M ' 3  00 

Gnn  findings,  value 4^23 

Pistols,  1  ..  7  31 

Shot,  2,050  pounds 92  69 

Powder: 

Gunpowder,  1,250  pounds 343  91 

HARDWARE,   IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS. 

Fencing  wire,  18,092  pounds 454  77 

Fish-lines  and  nets,  15  dozen,  126  pounds  lines,  1  net,  9  packages  nets 163  15 

Knives : 

Pocket,  2  dozen 5  84 

Knives  and  forks,  24  dozen 9, 497 

Twine,  wrapping,  1,202  pounds 219  52 

Wooden  ware : 

Corks,  30  M.  379  gross 411  71 

Sundry  hardware,  value 836  37 

JEWELRY,  PLATE,   CIX)CK8. 

Clocks,  37,  11  cases ^ .519  ^ 

Plated  ware,  value 1,874  62 

Silver  ware,  value 934  50 

Watches,  2  gold,  231  assorted 1,  OSS  70 

Sundry  jewelry,  value 739  34 

LUMBER. 

Sundry  lumber,  2  pieces 24  92 

MACHINERY. 

Sewing  machines,  6 6200 

MU8ICAI.  IN8TRU»reNT8. 

Organ,  1 (jO  00 

Musical  boxes,  14 398  05 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Cordage : 

Manila  rope,  6,461  pounds 7(9  70 
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OIL. 

Peanut  China,  1,460 cases $5,717  30 

PBRFUMRRY  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES. 

Combs^  5  dozen 4  26 

Hair  oil,  36  dozen ? 234  00 

Sundry  perfumery,  value 432  03 

SADDLERY,    AC. 

Bridle  bits,  18  dozen 48  40 

Bridle  beads  and  reins,  30  dozen 155  75 

Horse  blankets,  300  pairs 194  80 

Saddles,  English,  5  dozen 433  42 

SHOOKS  AND  CONTAINERS. 

Bags,  cloth,  471,500 32,343  06 

Casks,  empty,  44 110  00 

SPIRITS. 

Alcohol,  665  gallons,  20  cases 488  48 

Absinthe,  8  cases 89  55 

Arrac,  5  cases 52  50 

Bitters  and  cordials,  177  cases 2, 117  94 

Brandy,  13,577  cases,  162  quarter  casks,  16  hogsheads 71, 955  18 

China  wines,  2,911  cases,  25  casks,  91  jars 6,877  14 

Cologne,  1  case 120  29 

Florida  water,  42  cases 204  55 

Gin,  9,720  cases,  19  casks,  25  quarter  casks,  32  hogsheads 17, 904  42 

Jamaica  ginger,  1  case 27  50 

Madeira,  50  cases,  2  pipes,  1  hogshead 1,700  57 

PainkiUer,  25  cases 1,350  00 

Port  wine,  217  cases,  2  casks,  10  quarter  casks 2, 058  49 

Rum,  45  cases,  45  casks,  8  quarter  casks 1,572  34 

Sherry,  319  cases,  16  quarter  casks^  1  keg 1, 999  69 

Toilet  vinegar,  2  cases 5  36 

Vermouth,  2  cases 14  61 

Whisky,  3,956  cases,  30  barrels,  150  half  barrels,  139  casks,  35  quarter  casks, 

13octave8 34,354  35 

• 

STATIONERY  AND  BOOKS. 

Books,  printed,  155  volumes,  2  boxes 1 428  79 

Tags  and  labels,  39  thousand 78  65 

Sundry  stationery,  value 113  00 

« 

TEA. 

Tea,  2,730  pounds,  25  bales 675  65 

TINWARE. 

Sundry,  value 3  37 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 

Cigars,  2,551  thousand 35,612  48 

Tobacco,  6,850  pounds,  68  boxes 2,500  00 

WINES,  LIGHT. 

California  wines: 

Angelica,  35  cases 150  00 

Port,  50  cases,  2  barrels 358  35 

White,  60  cases,  1  cask ^ 504  00 
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European  and  other  wines : 

<'hampagne,  :)09  cases  and  basketo |2,t^  70 

Claret,  726  cases,  10  half  barrels,  12  casks,  27  half  casks,  10  hogshead. .  5,900  75 

Ginger  wine,  10  cases 36  01 

Rhine  wine,  51  cases -^  43 

Snndry  wine^,  64  cases,  H  cases,  6  kegs ♦^  11 

9 
HUNDKY   MERCHANDISE. 

Boxes  and  cases,  value *i28  64 

Cobra,  43,8:^6  pounds 1,197  10 

Firewood,  17  lotwls 40  00 

Fireworks,  .'17  bales 145  60 

Pearl  shell,  l,<a8  pounds 409  50 

Pipes,  tobacco,  21  dozens 259  56 

Scientific  instruments,  value 173  44 

Trunks,  4 32  49 

Sundry  articles,  value 805  71 

FREE. 

Animals : 

Horses,  2 100  00 

Mules,  8 1,305  01 

Bulls,  9;  cows,  3;  calves,  3 3,515  73 

Rjims,  20 1,500  00 

Bags  returned : 

Bales,  119 1,385  00 

Books  printed  in  Hawaiian  : 

Cases,  17 1,545  75 

Books : 

Cases,  23 3,692  36 

Building  material : 

Iron  leaves,  2  boxes ;  iron  eastings,  3  boxes 168  25 

Iron  ornaments,  2  boxes 189  10 

Sundry,  assorted 1,443  29 

Coal  and  coke : 

Coal,  tons,  18,451 52,061  42 

Coke,  tons,  5 34  19 

Clothing: 

Cases,  2 737  00 

Trunks,  1 107  00 

Crockery : 

Sundry  assorted  cases,  2 500  00 

Curios : 

Cases,  1 266  50 

Decorations : 

Cases,  1 50  00 

Drugs  and  medicines : 

Packages,  71 3, 072  63 

Furniture: 

Cases,  12 1,110  00 

Fireman's  goods : 

Hats  and  belts,  cases,  4 417  40 

Fire  bells,  2 :T73  50 

Oroceries  and  produce : 

Butter,  2  boxes,  16  jars 44  96 

Assorted  cases,  6 25  08 
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Grain  and  feed : 

Hay,  bales,  484 

Bran,  sacks,  393 

Oats,  sacks,  388 

Gftlvaoized  iron : 

Tabeing.  bundles 

Tees,  '^;  knees  and  sockets,  300 ;  crosses,  36 ;  rianges,  75 

Glass: 

Cases,  59 5 

Hawaiian  whalers  and  traders : 

Seal  knives,  512 

Shells,  270  pounds 

Seal  oil,  395  gallons 

Tortoise  oil,  l(i0  gallons 

Sharks'  oil,  25  gallons 

Shark  fins,  150  pounds 

Tortoise  meat,  5  barrels 

Dried  fish,  :«,547  pounds 2 

Iron: 

Plate,  164,128  pounds 3 

Sheet,  :i5,880  pounds 

Iron  piping: 

Sewer  pipe,  pieces,  591 ;  attachments,  pieces,  41 

Water-pipe,  3,311  pieces 10 

Attachments,  283  pieces 1 

Brass  hydrants,  50 

Lights : 

Lighthouses,  2 3 

I>ad: 

Pig,  12,586  poundH 

Bars,  261 1 

11  ilitary  goods : 

Uniforms,  24  cases 12, 

Swords  and  belts,  1  case 

Odorless  excavator : 

One 1, 

Powder  and  fuse : 

Blasting  powder,  300  kegs 1; 

Fuse,  1  case 

Persona]  and  household  goods  (old  and  in  use) : 

Packages,  436 14 

Plants  and  seeds : 

Packages,  13 

Postage  stamps : 

Cases,  1 

Rice  (Hawaiiau) : 

Bags,  790 3 

Returned  cargo(?8 : 

Sngar  (Hawaiiau),  2,258  pounds 

Silks : 

Packages,  5 

Stationery : 

Cases,  13 

Sundry  merchandise : 

Value 27 

Tanning  material : 

Bark,  ground,  60  sacks 

Telephone  material : 

Wire,  189  packages 1 

Assorted  packages 2 
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Page. 
Introductory 1,2 

COrVTIIVBIVT  OF  AFRICA. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

(Embracing  the  Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Tnnis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt.) 

Northern  Diyision,  total  trade  of,  imports  and  exports 3 

Canary  Islands 3-5 

(General  foreign  trade  of,  3;  American  and  British  trade  with,  4;  nav- 
igation of,  4,  5.) 

Algeria I>-9 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  5 ;  do.  by  articles,  6 ;  French  trade 
with,  7,  8;  British  and  American  trade  with,  8,  9.) 

Morocco 9-10 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  9 ;  principal  articles  of  imports  into 
Morocco,  9,  10.) 

Tripoli  and  Tunis 10-U 

(Trade  of  Tripoli,  10,11;  trade  of  Tunis,  11 ;  trade  of  France  with  Mo- 
rocco, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  11,12;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  same, 
12;  navigation,  12.) 

Barbary  States 13-15 

(American  trade  with  the  Barbary  States  and  how  to  increase  the  same.) 

Egypt .' 15-19 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  15;  Amerioau  trade  with,  16;  British 
trade  with,  16 ;  French  trade  with,  17 ;  navigation  of  Alexandria  and 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  18;  American  steam  communication  wanted, 
18,  19. ) 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

(From  Cai>e  Verde  on  the  West  Coast  around  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 

down  the  East  Coast  to  Cape  Guardafoi.) 

WEST  COAST. 

(Embracing  Senegal,  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Gold  Coast,  Gaboon,  La- 
gos, Portuguese  Settlements,  d&c.) 

West  Coast 19-28 

(Imports  and  exports  by  colonies  and  settlements,  19;  British  and  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  20 ;  imports  and  exports  of  France  with,  27 ;  im- 
ports and  exports  of  England  with,  27,  28 ;  general  trade  r^sum^,  27 
and  28). 

Senegal 20,21 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  of  France  with,  20,21.) 

Gambia 21,22 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  21 ;  details  of  trade  of,  22.) 

116:j 
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Sierra  Leone 22,23 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  22;  principal  articles  of  imports  into,  22,23; 
American,  British,  French,  and  G<^man  trade  with.) 

Liberia 23 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  with  the  United  States.)     . 

Gold  Coast 23-25 

(Value  of  imports  and  exports,  23 ;  trade  o^  by  countries,  principal  arti- 
cles of  import  and  whence  received,  navigation  by  tiags,  &c.,  24; 
British  and  American  trade  with,  25.) 

Lagos 25,26 

(Imports  and  exports  by  articles,  navigation,  and  trade  with  England 
and  the  United  States.) 

Portuguese  dependencies ^ 

(Imports  and  exports  of;  trade  of  Portugal,  England,  and  the  United 
States  with ;  principal  articles  of  import  and  export.) 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Cape  Colony 2e,29 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  Gn^at  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  ; 
navigation  and  imports  by  articles.) 

Natal \ :«) 

(Total  trade  of;  imports  by  articles;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land with,  &c.) 
Total  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  UnittMl  States  with  South  Africa,  de- 

tailsof ;U,32 

KA8T  COAST  OF   AFRICA. 

(Embracing  Portuguese  Settlements,  Zanguebar,  Ajan,  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  R^miion, 

Mauritius,  Seychelles,  &c.) 

Zanzibar 33-36 

(Imports  and  exports  with  the  United  States,  and  general  navigation,  33 ; 
general  imports  by  articles,  'M ;  American  cottons  in,  35 ;  how  the 
trade  of  is  controlled,  36.) 

Madagascar  .v 36-40 

(Trade  of,  with  the  principal  countries,  36;  American  V8,  British  trade 
in,  37;  how  to  increase  American  trade  in,  37-40.) 

Mauritius 40, 41 

(Trade  and  navigatiou  of,  by  countries  and  flags,  40:  American  and  Brit- 
ish trade  in,  41.) 

Reunion 41,42 

(Greneral  trade  and  particulars  of,  41 ;  French,  British,  and  American  trade 
with,  42. ) 

R6sum^  of  African  trade 42-61 

(Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  continent,  and  the  distribution  of 
same ;  details  of  British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  the  con- 
tinent, 43,  44;  imports  and  exports  by  countries  and  colonies,  45; 
British  trade  with,  by  countries  and  colonies,  45;  French  and  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  by  countries  and  colonies,  46 ;  British  trade  with,  by 
articles,  47 ;  French  trade  with,  by  articles,  48 ;  American  trade  with, 
by  articles,  49-bl.) 

CONTllVKIVT  OF  AHIfiRICA. 

Dominion  of  Canada 5g-64 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  1868  to  1881,  52;  imports  and  exports  by  coun- 
tries, 53;  imports  by  provinces  and  countries,  54,  55;  trade  of  Eng- 
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Dominion  of  Canada — Continued. 

land  and  the  United  States  with,  55,  56 ;  exports  of,  by  articles,  56 ; 
share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  total  trade, 
56,  57 ;  trade  of  Quebec,  57  ;  trade  of  Manitoba,  details  of,  58 ;  effect 
of  Canadian  tariff  on  trade,  59 ;  trade  nearly  all  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  60;  subsidy  to  steamship  line  between  Canada 
and  Brazil,  60.) 

British  North  America 61-64 

(Imports  by  articles,  61 ;  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  with, 
61-64.) 

Mexico 64-71 

(Valucof  imports  and  exports  of,  by  countries,  64 ;  American,  British,  and 
French  trade  with,  65;  imports  and  exports,  by  articles— of  Great 
Britain  66,  France,  67,  and  the  United  States  67-70;  analysis  of  Mex- 
ican trade,  70,  71.) 

Central  America 71-76 

(Importsandexportsof,  by  States,  71;  imports  and  exports  of,  by  articles 
— with  Great  Britain  72,  France  and  the  United  States  73 ;  analysis 
of  Central  American  trade — British  and  American  cotton  goods  in, 
74,  75;  how  to  build  up  American  trade  in,  ScCj  75,  76.) 

British  Honduras 76-78 

(Value  of  imports  and  exports,  76 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  with,  77, 78 ;  analysis  of  American  trade  with  78.) 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

United  states  of  Colombia 78-82 

(Imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  78 ;  imports  and  exports  with  Great 
Britain,  79 ;  imports  and  exports  with  France,  80 ;  trade  of  the 
United  States  ^ith,  80  and  81 ;  British  and  American  cottons  in,  81 ; 
analysis  of  American  trade  with,  81  and  82.) 

Yeuezuela 82-87 

Trade  of,  by  countries,  82  and  83 ;  British  trade  with,  83  and  84 ;  French 
trade  with,  85;  American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the  same, 
85-87.)  •  • 

British  Guiana 88,89 

(General  trade  of;  British  and  American  trade  with  ;  increase  of  Ameri- 
can trade  with,  feasible. ) 

Dutch  Guiana •. 89 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
with.) 

French  Guiana - 90 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain 
with.    Total  trade  of  all  the  Guianas.) 

Brazil 90-97 

(General  trade  by  countries,  90, 91 ;  British  trade  with,  by  articles,  91, 92 ; 
French  trade  with,  by  articles,  93 ;  American  trade  with — American 
and  British  cottons  in,  quality  of  cotton  goods  used  in,  94*;  principal 
American  manufactures  exported  to ;  imports  and  exports  by  prin- 
cipal ports;  steam  navigation  of,  by  flags,  95;  American  trade  with, 
and  how  to  enlarge  the  same,  96,  97. ) 

Uruguay 97-102 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  by  articles,  98;  trade  of 
France  and  the  United  States  with,  99 ;  British  and  American  ex- 
ports to,  principal  articles,  100;  how  to  enlarge  American  trade 
with,  100-102.) 
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Pap. 

Argentine  Republic Khi-lOt^ 

(General  trade  of,  by  ports  and  conntries.  102;  trade  of  Great  BritAin 
with,  103, 104 ;  trade  of  Franco  with,  104, 105 ;  American  trade  with, 
105;  review  of  American  trade  with,  106-109.) 

Chili 10^114 

(Analysis  of  general  trade  of,  109,  110;  British  and  Chilian  trade,  by 
articles,  HI,  112;  French  trade  with,  112, 113;  American  trade  with,  113; 
American  and  British  cottons  in,  113 ;  how  to  increase  American 
trade  with,  114.) 

Bolivia 114-116 

(Greneral  trade,  statistics  of  and  changes  in  trade  routes  ;  American  ri. 
European  trade  therewith.) 

Peru 116-118 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  and  decrease  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  Chili- 
Peruvian  war,  116 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  117 ;  trade  of  France 
and  the  United  States  with,  118.) 

Ecuador 118-120 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
with.) 

South  America 120,121 

{R^samd  of  South  American  trade  by  countries  and  colonies;  share  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein.) 

WEST  INDIES. 

British  West  Indies 121-139 

Bermuda :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 121-125 

Bahamas:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 125-127 

Turk's  Island :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  therein 128 

Jamaica :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 128-129 

St.  Lucia :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 1 129 

Virgin  Islands:  Total  trade,  and  share  pf  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  therein 129 

St.  Christopher :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  tli.erein  ^ '. 130 

Nevis:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 130 

Antigua:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 131 

Monserrat :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 131 

Dominica :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 131 

St.  Vincent :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain therein  132 

Barbadoes :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain therein 132 

Grenada :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 133 

Tobago  :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 133 

Trinidad  :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 134 
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British  West  Indies :  /?c«ii>M<f  of  trade  of 135-139 

(Total  trade  of,  and  share  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  therein, 
135 ;  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  therewith,  136 ;  analysis  of  British  and  American  trade  with,  136, 
137  ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  hy  articles,  137 ;  trade  of  France 
with,  hy  articles,  138,  139.) 

French  West  Indies 139-142 

(General  trade  hy  colonies  and  coontries,  139;  trade  of  France  with,  140, 
141 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  141 ;  exports  from  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  to,  hy  articles,  142.) 

Danish  West  Indies 142-146 

(Exports  from  principal  countries  to,  142;  trade  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  with,  143;  imports  into,  from  the  United  States,  144, 145 ;  nav- 
igation, 145;  how  to  increase  American  trade  with,  145,  146.) 

Dntch  West  Indies 146-147 

(General  trade  of,  hy  countries,  140;  trade  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  with,  146,  147.) 

Spanish  West  Indies 148-151 

(Trade  of,  with  principal  countries;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  148; 
trade  of  France  with,   149 ;  trade  of  the  United  States  with,  and 
analysis  of  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
with,  150;  British  and  American  cotton  goods  in,  150,  151.) 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo 151-155 

(General  trade  of,  hy  countries,  151 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with,  152 ;  trade  of  the  United  States  with,  153 ;  American  trade  therein 
and  how  to  enlarge  the  same,  154,  155.) 

American  Continent  :  £^uiii^  of  commerce  of 155-160 

(Analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  continent,  155 ;  direct  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  the  continent,  156,  and 
with  South  America,  157 ;  total  trade  of  the  continent,  and  the  share 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  158-160.) 

coif  TINBNT  OF  ASIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey .'^ 161-166 

(Total  trade  of,  hy  provinces,  161 ;  Asia  Minor,  general  trade  of,  and 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  161,  162; 
Stria,  trade  of,  hy  ports,  162;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with  Asiatic  Turkey,  162, 163 ;  British  trade  with,  163;  how 
to  increase  American  trade  with,  164,  165;  Trebizonde,  imports  and 
exports  of,  hy  countries,  166.) 

Aden 166-168 

(Imports  and  exports,  166,  167;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with,  167,  168.) 

Muscat 168,169 

(General  trade  of,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
therein.) 

Persia 169,170 

(General  trade  of,  and  articles  which  enter  thereinto,  169 ;  British  consu- 
lar analysis  of  Persian  trade ;  British  trade  therewith,  170.) 

British  India 171-178 

(Total  foreign  trade,  hy  articles,  171 ;  trade  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  United  States,  &c,,  171,  172;  Indian  exports, 
analysis  of,  172;  navigation,  173;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  17.3- 
175;  trade  of  France  with,  175,  176;  American  trade  with,  176, 177; 
British  and  American  cotton  goods  in,  178.) 
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Ceylon 178-1» 

(Total  foreign  commerce,  178 ;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain with,  179, 180.) 

Straits  Settlements  (Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca) ]8Q-1()8 

(Importance  of  Singapore  as  a  trade  center,  and  navigation  of  the  port, 
180 ;  details  of  the  trade  of  Singapore  and  Penang — ^imports  and  ex- 
ports by  articles,  181 ;  trade  by  countries  and  colonies,  182,  183 ;  de- 
tails of  trade  by  countries,  183-185 ;  trade  of  Malacca,  195 ;  imports 
and  exports  of  Qreat  Britain  with  Settlements,  185,  18G ;  trade  of 
France  with,  186;  how  Qreat  Britain  controls  the  market,  187;  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  187,  188.) 

Dutch  India. 188-191 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries — ^principal  imports  of,  188;  trade  of 
the  principal  countries  and  colonies  with,  182 ;  trade  of  France,  by 
articles,  with,  182;  trade  of  Qreat  Britain  with,  183;  trade  of  the 
United  States  with,  details  of,  190, 191.) 

PhiUppine  Islands 192-19B 

(General  trade  of,  details  concerning,  192 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  with,  193, 194 ;  American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the 
same,  194,  195.) 

Japan 195-198 

(Foreign  comimerce  by  countries,  195;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  196; 
trade  of  France  with,  197 ;  American  trade  with  Japan,  197.) 

Siam 198-19if 

(Foreign  trade  and  its  distribution — ^American  trade  with,  and  how  to  in- 
crease the  same,  198;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  199.) 

China  and  Hong-Kong 199405 

(China:  Analysis  of  foreign  trade,  199;  imports  and  exports,  by  articles 
and  countries,  200;  Hong-Kong:  foreign  trade — difficulty  of  esti- 
mating the  same — analysis  of,  201 ;  imports  and  exports  of,  202 ;  trade 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  with  China  and  Hong-Kong,  202,  203 ; 
American  trade,  remarkable  increase  thereof,  204 ;  how  to  increase 
American  trade  therewith,  205.) 

Reeapitulation  of  the  trade  of  Asia 206-307 

(Total  imports  and  exports  of  the  continent,  and  share  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  205,  206 ;  trade  advantages  of 
colonial  possessions — direct  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  with  the  continent,  206 ;  total  imports  and  exports  by 
countries  and  colonies,  and  the  share  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  therein,  207.) 

AVSTBAIiASIA. 

Australasia i08-ttO 

(Total  trade,  by  colonies — ^foreign,  as  distinguished  from  intercolonial 
trade,  208 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  colonies  (separately 
given),  by  articles,  209-216 ;  recapitulation  of  British  trade  with  Aus- 
tralasia, 217;  American  trade  with,  analyzed,  217;  American  and 
British  trade  with,  compared,  by  articles,  218-220 ;  American  exports 
thereto,  by  articles,  220.) 

CONTINENT    OF    BVBOPB. 

Russia ^1-06 

(Gteneral  trade,  by  articles,  221, 223;  British  trade  with,  223, 224 ;  French 
trade  with,  225;  American  trade  with,  226.) 
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Sweden  and  Norway 2S 

(Norway:  General  trade  of,  226,  227;  British  trade  with,  228;  French 
trade  with,  229.  Sweden:  General  trade  of— British  trade  with, 230, 
2:U;  French  trade  with,  230,  231.  Total  trade  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 232;  American  trade  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  2'.^.) 

Denmark 22 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  233,  234;  British  trade  with,  234,  235; 
French  trade  with,  235,  236;  American  trade  with,  236.) 

All  Scandinavia  :    (Bisum^  of  general  trade,  and  the  share  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  therein,  236,  237.) 

Germany 2^ 

(General  trade  statistics,  237,  238;  British  trade  with,  239-242;  French 
trade  with,  243,  244;  American  trade  with,  244-247.) 

Holland 24 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries  and  by  articles,  247-249;  British  trade 
with,  249-251 ;  French  trade  with,  251,  252 ;  American  trade  with, 
and  how  to  increase  the  same,  253,  V54.) 

Belgium 25 

(Special  imports  and  exports  of  Belgium. and  the  shares  of  the  principal 
countries  therein,  254,  255;  British  trade  with,  256,  257;  French 
trade  with,  258,  259;  American  trade  with,  260,  261.) 

The  United  Kingdom 26 

(General  trade  and  review  thereof,  261, 262.  Exports  of  principal  British 
manufactures  from  1872  to  1881 — cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  iron 
and  steel,  machinery  and  millwork,  hardware  and  cutlery,  wearing 
apparel,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  woolen  manufactures,  linen  and 
jute  goods,  coal  and  coke,  analytical  review  thereof,  263-275;  British 
general  imports  by  continents  and  countries — for  1872,  1875,  1879, 
1880,  and  1881 — 275,  276 ;  exports  to  same  and  for  the  same  years, 
277,  278 ;  imports  and  exports  by  articles— 1879, 1880,  and  1881—278- 
286 ;  navigation  of  the  kingdom  by  flags  and  countries,  286-288^  trade 
of  the  kingdom  with  France,  288-292 ;  trade  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
United  States — analytical  review  thereof  for  ten  years,  292-301.) 

France 30 

(Total  trade— review  thereof,  302,  303 ;  imports  and  exports  by  countries, 
304;  imports  and  exports  by  articles,  305-307;  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  imports  and  exports  by  articles,  308,  309 ;  trade  between 
France  and  the  United  States  from  French  and  American  returns, 
general  review  thereof,  309-315 ;  review  of  French  trade  for  1881, 
316,  317.) 

Switzerland ,.. 31 

(General  trade  of,  318 ;  trade  of  France  with,  imports  and  exports,  319, 
320;  trade  with  the  United  States,  320.) 

Spain 32 

(General  trade,  by  articles  and  countries,  320,  321 ;  British  trade  with, 
322;  French  trade  with,  323,  324 ;  American  trade  with.  325. 

Portugal 32 

(Trade  with  principal  countries,  326;  British  trade  with,  326,  327 ;  French 
trade  with,  327,  328;  American  trade  with,  328,  329.) 

Italy ;....  32 

(Total  trade,  by  articles,  329;  by  countries,  330;  British  trade  with,  331, 
332;  French  trade  with,  332-334;  American  trade  with,  334,  335.) 
4277 74 
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Anstria-Hangary 335-343 

(General  trade,  imports  and  exports,  by  principal  articles,  335-337 ;  manu- 
facturing industries  of,  338 ;  imports  and  exports  by  countries  and 
ports,  339;  British  trade  with,  339,  340;  Frencli  trade  with,  340,  341; 
American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the  same,  342,  343.) 

Turkey 343-347 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  343;  British  trade  with,  344,  345;  French 
trade  with,  345,  346 ;  American  trade  with,  346,  347.) 

Greece 347-^ 

(Total  trade,  by  articles,  347 ;  trade  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  with,  347-349.) 

Roumania 349-352 

(General  trade  of,  imports  and  exports,  by  articles,  349 ;  trade  by  countries, 
350;  trade  possibilities  of  the  United  States  with,  350,  351;  British 
trade  with,  '351,  352;  French  trade  with,  352.) 

All  Europe 353-355 

(General  imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  and  the  shares  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  353 ;  direct  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Europe,  354; 
American  trade  with  Europe  and  the  flngs  under  which  it  is  carried, 
355.) 

The  WoRLD^s  Commerce:  Recapitulation  of 356-373 

(General  imports  and  exports  of  the  several  countries  and  colonies,  and 
the  shares  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein, 
356-359 ;  analysis  of  the  same,  360,  361 ;  reciprocal  trade  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  1872-1881, 
362;  direct  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
with  the  world,  by  continents,  countries,  and  colonies,  363-366; 
British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  British  and  French  posses- 
sions, 366, 367;  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  world,  368- 
370 ;  review  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  world,  and  how  to  enlarge 
the  same,  370-373.) 

REPORTS  OF  €OIVSUJLS. 

COIVTIIVEIVT  OF  AFRICA. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

Sierra  Leone :  Report  by  Consul  Lewis 375 

(Agriculture,  375;  education,  harbor,  &c.,  imports,  and  exports,  376; 
sanitary,  trade,  population  and  census,  377 ;  occupations,  379 ;  re- 
ligion, 380;  rainfall,  ship  tonnage,  and  returns  of  births  and  deaths, 
382;  exports  and  imports,  383;  shipping,  384;  sailing  ships,  385, 
388,390;  steamships,  386,389,391.) 

Madagascar :  Report  by  Consul  Robinson,  of  Tamatave 29i 

(General  report,  392  to  395;  trade  with  the  United  States,  395.) 

Zanzibar:  Report  by  Consul  Batchelder 396 

(Cloves,  peppers,  &:c.,  396;  navigation  of  port,  398;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 399.) 

Mauritius:  Report  by  Consul  Prentiss 399 

(Exports  and  imports,  400;  shipping,  401 ;  trade  with  the  United  States, 
402 ;  agriculture,  403 ;  labor  and  wages,  404 ;  banking  facilities,  leg- 
islation, charities,  405;  public  health,  406;  epidemic  of  18(>5-'66, 
407;  imports,  408-414;  exports,  415-418;  navigation  of  Port  Louis, 
419,420.) 
Reunion:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Langlois 1 421 


INDEX  TO  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


Morocco :  Report  by  Consul  Matthews,  of  Tangier 

(Importations,  4*i3 ;  exports,  424 ;  navijication  and  agriculture,  426 ;  ship- 
ping, 427 ;  returns  of  imports,  428, 429 ;  returns  of  exports,  430 ;  trade 
by  ports,  431 ;  imports  into  Tangier,  432 ;  exports  at  Tangier,  434  ; 
shipping  and  imports  at  Tetuan,  435 ;  exports  at  Tetuan,  436;  im- 
ports at  Laraiche,  436 ;  exports  and  foreign  shipping  at  Laraiche, 
437 ;  shipping  and  Imports  and  exports  at  Rabat,  437, 438 ;  imports 
and  shipping  at  Casablanca,  440;  imports  and  exports  at  Rabat, 
438 ;  exports  at  Casablanca,  441 ;  imports  and  foreign  shipping  at 
Mazagan,  442, 443 ;  exports  at  Mazagan,  444 ;  shipping,  imports  and 
exports  at  Saffi,  445 ;  shipping,  imports  and  exports  at  Mogador, 
446-449. ) 

Tripoli :  Report  by  Consul  Robson 

(Agriculture,  manufactures,  450;  mines,  fisheries,  forests,  commerce, 
imports,  451;  exports,  esparto  trade  and  trade  with  the  United 
States,  452;  system  of  trade  in  Tripoli,  453;  general  observations, 
454 ;  imports  at  Tripoli,  455;  exports  at  Tripoli,  456 ;  navigation  of 
port,  458.) 

Algeria :  Report  by  Consul  Jourdan 

(Imports,  461 ;  exports,  462 ;  navigation  and  trade  with  the  United  States, 
463,464.) 

Egypt :  Report  by  Consul- General  Wolf 

(Commerce  with  the  Uuit«d  States,  465 ;  imports  from  the  United  States, 
466, 467 ;  general  imports,  468 ;  general  exports,  469 ;  table  of  imports 
and  exports,  470;  navigation,  471;  Suez  Canal,  472;  navigation  of 
Suez  Canal,  473-476;  fiuances,476.) 

AMEBIC  A. 

CANADA. 

Montreal :  Report  by  Consul-General  Smith 

(Trade,  478 ;  census  of  Canada,  479 ;  beet  sugar,  480 ;  Welland  Canal,  480 ; 
steamship  communication,  481 ;  imports,  482 ;  exports,  483.) 

Nova  Scotia:  Report  by  Consul- General  Jackson 

(Trade  of  Halifax,  483;  navigation  of  Halifax,  484.) 

Manitoba:  Report  by  Consul  Taylor 48 

(Imports  at  Winnipeg,  488-490;  exports  at  Winnipeg,  491.) 

Hamilton,  Ontario:  Report  by  Consul  Leland 

(Population  of  Hamilton,  491 ;  manufactures  and  dry  goods  trade,  492; 
lumber,  sewing-machine,  and  wool  trade,  493;  freight  per  Great  West- 
ern Railway,  494 ;  navigation  and  emigration  to  the  United  States,' 
495;  exports  to  the  United  States,  496;  imports  from  the  United 
States,  497-500.) 

Toronto :  Report  by  Cousul  Howells 

(Imports  and  exports,  501 ;  shipping,  503;  value  of  declared  exports,  505.) 

MEXICO. 

Matapioros :  Report  by  Consul  Sutton  

(Agriculture,  505;  climate  and  health,  506;  quarantine,  mining,  507; 
extradition  and  American  citizenship,  508;  political  matters,  509; 
State  capital  and  telegraph  lines,  510;  railways,  511;  port  of  Guer- 
rero, 512 ;  freight  rates,  513 ;  tax  laws,  514  ;  the  money  question,  515 ; 
trade  troubles,  516 ;  United  States  exports  toMatamoros,  517 ;  imports 
of  European  goods,  519;  exports  to  the  United  States,  521 ;  imports 
of  American  goods,  522 ;  imports  of  European  goods.  523 ;  summary, 
524.) 
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